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PLATE  L 

The  subject  of  tlie  iirst  Plate  is  an  Aberdeenshire  Polled  Bull,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Machray,  of  the  Royal  Hotel  and  of  the  Torry  Farm,  to  which  a  prize  of  Fifteen 
Sovereigns  Avas  awarded  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  in 
October,   1840. 

PLATE  II. 

DEER-STALKERS     REFRESHING    AT    THE    BUTTERY     HATCH. 

(For  DescriptioH,  see  page  IQ.J 


LIEBIG'S  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

BY    J.    TOWERS. 

We  propose,  in  a  series  of  short  articles,  lo  bring 
this  celebrated  work  before  the  reading  agricul- 
turist, in  order  to  afford  it  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire friends  by  its  own  individual  merits;  and 
are  especially  led  to  do  this  in  consequence  of  an 
extremely  well-written  paper,  which  lias  just  ap- 
peared, as  the  first  of  a  series,  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  AgrkuUure,  No.  53,  for  June,  p.  92, 
et  seq.,  wherem  the  book  is  attacked,  and  its  prin- 
ciples, almost  without  exception,  exposed  to  doubt 
and  severe  censure.  We  will  cite  the  leading  pas- 
sages as  vve  find  them,  in  order  to  do  justice  to 
both  parties,  adding  such  remarks  as  may  tend  lo 
elucidate,  or  to  correct  misconstruction. 

First,  then,  we  are  informed  that  "  shortly  before 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Briti^i  Association,  the 
chemical  world,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which 
feels  an  interest  in  the  application  of  the  science 
to  physiology,  began  anxiously  to  expect  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  above  work,  which  had'  been  pro- 
mised sometime  previously;  and,  from  the  well 
known  character  and  exalted  reputation  of  its 
author,  great  advantages  were  expected  to  accrue 
to  the  agriculturist  by  the  dissemination  of  sound 
and  correct  principles,  upon  which  he  might  found 
his  rules  for  practice." 

The  writer  tells  us  that  he  "  hailed  the  work  when 
it  appeared,  with  feelinos  somewhat  akin  to  those 
experienced  at  the  arrivm  of  some  trusty  counsellor, 
who,  we  feel  certain,  will  dispel  all  our  doubts 
concerning  some  point  upon  which  we  have  long 
felt  a  deep  and  thrilling  interest."  But  he  adds, 
after  perusing  the  book  with  great  care  and  deep 
attention,  "  we  left  it  with  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment and  regret." 
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We  entreat  the  reader  to  notice  the  following 
passage,  because  it  will  serve  as  a  key  to  the  mys- 
teries of  the  entire  critique.  The  writer  tells  us 
that  he  is  himself  a  stout  theorist — one  who  avows 
that  he  belongs  "  to  that  class  of  individuals  who, 
when  they  have  once  imbibed  any  opinion,  are  in- 
clined obstinately  to  adhere  to  it  until  some  very 
decided  proof  of  its  fallacy  has  rendered  the  posi- 
tion no  longer  tenable."  With  this  avowal,  we  re- 
ceive with  some  "  grana  sales"  the  "  meed  of 
praise"  doubtfully  and  faintly  awarded  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — "  No  doubt"  the  work  "  contains 
much  that  is  very  valuable  and  instructive,  and 
much  altogether  new  to  us  ;  but  still,  on  the  whole, 
it  appeared  to  resemble  a  splendid  fabric,  which 
at  a  distance  presented  an  aspect  at  once  of  ele- 
gance and  durability,  but  which,  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, exposed  to  view  so  frail  a  foundation  that 
we  feared  to  touch  it,  lest  the  whole  should  crumble 
to  dust.  The  processes  of  reasoning  and  the  chains 
of  argument  introduced  throughout  the  work  are 
in  themselves  most  beautiful,  and  firmly  linked 
together ;  but  we  fear  that  careful  examination  will 
frequently  detect  a  serious  flaw  in  the  Jirst  link,  to 
which  all  the  rest  owe  their  value  and  support." 

We  are,  by  these  passages,  prepared  to  investi- 
gate the  calculations  and  arguments  bj'  which  the 
writer  pretends  to  overthrow  the  entire  theory,  and 
to  prove,  de  facto,  that  the  foundation  being  rot- 
ten, or  built  on  sand,  the  entire  superstructure  is 
utterly  fallacious  and  worthless.  Before  we  refer 
to  the  critique  again,  it  will  however  be  but  just 
to  observe  that  ils  author  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
avowed  theorist ;  one  who  bases  his  faith  and  argu- 
ment solely  upon  his  cherished  theory  of  Humus — 
a  theory  that  has  called  forth  much  noisy  and 
vaporing  assertion  during  the  last  ten  years,  during 
which  the  substance,  or  essence,  or  whatever  else 
B  [No.  U— VOL.  XV, 
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it  may  be — something  or  nothing — has  thrice 
changed  its  name,  and  more  frequently  tlie  pro- 
portional equivalents  of  its  chemical  constituency. 

After  citing  a  paragraph  from  Liebig,  p.p.  67, 
we  have  the  following  remark  : — "  Here  then  we 
have  a  most  positive  and  unqualified  contradiction 
of  all  that  has  been  said  or  written  upon  the  im- 
portant properties  o{  htanua,  and  to  which  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  referring  for  a  solution  of  al- 
most every  difficulty  which  has  opposed  itself  to 
our  advancement  in  the  arduous  undertaking  of 
uiH'avelling  the  mysteries  of  vegetable  physiology." 

How  reduced  spit-dung,  black  leaf-mould,  or 
any  other  decomposable  substance  which  operates 
as  manure  in  the  soil,  can  by  any  means  unravel 
those  mysteries,  we  are  not  prepared  to  decide ; 
we  acquire,  however,  something  "  altogether  new 
to  us,"  and  hencefortli  must  consider  the  mixen 
an  adjunct  to  the  microscope,  when  engaged  in 
physiological  investigations ! 

Our  present  object  is  the  discovery  of  truth  ;  and 
our  first  step  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  it,  shall  be  to 
follow  the  lead  of  our  critic,  and  copy  his  quota- 
tion from  p.  4,  of  The  Organic  Chemislrij ;  for 
thus  we  may  obtain  some  idea,  not  of  what  humus 
is,  but  of  the  errors  and  confusion  in  whicii  it  has 
involved  its  theoretical  disciples. 

"  The  fertility  of  every  soil  is  generally  sup- 
posed by  vegetable  physiologists  to  depend  on  the 
presence  in  it  of  a  pecuhar  substance,  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  of  liunms.  This  sub- 
stance, believed  to  be  the  principal  nutriment  of 
plants,  and  to  be  extracted  by  them  from  the  soil 
in  which  they  grow,  is  itself  the  product  of  the 
decay  of  other  plants. 

"  Humus  is  described  by  chemists  as  a  brown 
substance,  easily  soluble  in  alkalies,  but  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water;  and  produced,  during 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matters,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  acids  and  alkalies.  It  has,  however,  re- 
ceived various  names,  according  to  the  different 
external  characters  and  chemical  properties  which 
it  presents.  Thus  ulmin,  hmnic  acid,  coal  of  hwmis, 
and  humin,  are  names  applied  lo  the  modifications 
of  humus."  So  far  the  quotation  ;  and  it  is  cor- 
rectly added  by  the  writer,  on  the  authority  of 
Liebig,  that  "  so  great  are  the  differences  of  these 
substances,  that  chemical  analysis  proves  the  pro- 
portion of  carbon  (i.  e.  charcoal  in  a  pure  condi- 
tion) in  some  of  them  to  be  as  low  as  57  per  cent., 
whereas,  in  others  it  amounts  lo  72  per  cent," 

Thus,  we  perceive  that  writers  on  agriculture 
have  assumed  the  humus  of  the  laboratory  to  be 
that  nutritive  substance  of  the  soil,  which  they 
conceive  has  been  introduced  either  by  natural 
means,  or  by  the  labour  of  man  in  the  form  of 
manure.  Let  the  reader  duly  appreciate  this  first 
great  position  of  the  German  philosopher,  and  he 
will  be  set  a  little  upon  his  guard.  Before  we  con- 
demn, let  us  plainly  perceive  what  is  aimed  at  and 
asserted. 

The  following  abbreviated  quotation  from  the 
article  on  "  Arable  Land,"  of  t!ie  rennj/  Ci/clo- 
pcdla,  will  convey  some  further  knowledge  of'whal 
the  real  humus  of  land  is  supposed  to  be.  "  It 
has  been  accurately  analyzed  and  described  by 
Fourcioy,  Davy,  Ciiaplal,  and  Theodore  de  Saus- 
sure.     (See  Kccherchcs  Chimiijucs  sur  la   Vegclu- 


tion.  Paris,  1804,  8vo.)  This  substance  has  been 
Ci\\\&i\  vegetable  mould ;  but  as  this  is  not  a  very 
distinct  term,  w-e  shall,  after  Thiaer  and  other 
eminent  writers  on  agriculture,  adopt  the  name  of 
humus  when  speaking  of  it.  Humus  is  a  dark, 
unctuous,  friable  substance,  nearly  uniform  in  its 
appearance.  It  is  a  compound  of  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, carbon,  and  nitrogen,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  nitrogen  found  only  in  some  substances, 
are  the  elements  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. It  is  the  result  of  the  slow  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  matter  in  the  earth,  and  is  found 
in  the  greatest  abundance  in  rich  garden  mould, 
or  old  neglected  dung-hills.  It  varies  somewhat 
in  its  qualities  and  composition,  according  to  the 
substances  from  which  it  has  been  formed,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  their  decay.  It  is  'he 
product  of  organic  power,  such  as  cannot  be  com- 
pounded chemically.  Humus  is  tlie  product  of 
living  matter,  and  the  source  of  if.  It  affords 
food  to  organization.  Without  it,  nothing  material 
can  have  life.  Tlie  greater  the  number  of  living 
creatures,  the  more  humus  is  formed  ;  and  the 
more  humus,  the  greater  the  supply  of  nourish- 
ment and  life." 

We  stop  here,  for  the  present  ;  but  we  leave 
matter  sufficient  for  contemplation  :  and  our  next 
shall  adduce  what  remains  of  importance  in  the 
fore-named  article  on  humus,  which  we  deem  to 
be  the  most  simple  and  comprehensive  in  its  state- 
ments of  any  we  have  met  with.  Our  present 
limits  preclude  farther  observation — especially  as  it 
would  be  difficult  in  the  short  space  of  time  now 
left  us — to  show,  by  other  authorities,  what  spurious 
substance  it  is  which  Liebig  assails.  We  must 
render  the  subject  clear,  by  divesting  it  of  fallacy  ; 
and  then  the  field  of  investigation  will  be  fairly 
open  before  us. 

{To  be  continued.) 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  PAST  AND 
PRESENT  STATE  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE IN  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 

BY    JOHN    GREY,    01"    DILSTON. 

(^From  the  Journal  of  the  Roi/al  Agricultural  Societr/ 
of  England. J 
In  endeavouring  to  comply  with  the  request 
conveyed  to  mc  by  Earl  tSpencer,  from  the  Journal 
Committee,  "  that  I  would  give  some  account  of 
the  present  state  of  agriculture  in  the  best  districts 
of  Northumberland,"  it  may  not  be  unprofitable 
to  occupy  a  little  time  in  taking  a  hasty  retrospect 
of  the  state  of  this  part  of  the  country,  which  con- 
tinued in  a  great  measure  wild  and  uncultivated 
so  late  as  the  begiiming  of  the  last  century,  when 
peace  an<l  industry  had  produced  their  liappy 
effects  in  the  improved  appearance  and  increased 
productiveness  of  the  more  southern  provinces  of 
the  kingdom.  And  if  it  should  excite  surprise 
that  large  districts,  which  even  within  the  last 
cij^hty  years  were  in  a  state  of  nature,  covered 
with  broom,  furze,  or  rushes — the  indigenous 
productions  of  the  soil ;  which  were  the  latest  in 
attracting  tlie  attention  of  the  husbandman,  and 
experiencing  the  benefit  of  his  skill  and  industry, 
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should  in  the  interval  have  outstripped  those  in 
the  march  of  agricultural  improvement  which  had 
been  for  centuries  in  a  course  of  cultivation  ;  the 
fact  may  perhaps  be  in  some  measure  accounted 
for  by  the  existence  of  the  very  circumstances 
which  at  first  sighs  seem  unfavourable  to  such  a 
result.  Agriculture  had  begun  to  experience  con- 
siderable encouragement  and  to  make  considerable 
progress  in  different  parts  of  Eng:land,  while  the 
countrj'  on  both  sides  of  the  Scottish  borders  con- 
tinued to  be  the  scene  of  rapine  and  violence — of 
hostile  incursions  and  of  predatory  warfare. 
Such  a  state  of  society  afforded  no  security  for 
life,  and  no  protection  for  property — the  fruits  of 
industry  were  too  uncertain  and  precarious  to 
induce  to  its  exercise  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  people  were 
little  fitted  for  the  task.  Nor  did  they  for  a  long 
time  after  that  blessed  union  had  been  effected, 
which  put  an  end  to  tlie  state  of  hatred  and 
hostility  which  existed  between  the  two  countries, 
and  which  has  contributed  so  essentially  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  both,  betake  them- 
selves to  settled  and  industrious  habits.*  They 
lived  in  the  houses  of  the  meanest  description, 
and  the  accommodation  supplied  to  their  cattle 
was  scanty  and  inconvenient.  The  country  re- 
mained generally  uninclosed;  and  the  ])art  on 
which  they  bestowed  cultivation,  such  as  it  was, 
consisted  of  small  crofts  adjoining  their  dwelling?. 
The  plough  then  in  use  is  described  as  a  clumsy 
and  inefficient  instrument  ;  and  the  harrow  was 
constructed  without  joints  and  without  iron,  of 
branches  of  the  mountain-birch,  fixed  together 
with  wooden  pegs,  with  tines  of  the  tough  broom, t 

*  Such  was  the  state  of  society  in  the  part  of  the 
county  traversed  by  the  Romaa  wall  that  those 
great  antiquaries,  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and  Mr. 
Cambden,  were  deterred  from  following  its  course 
in  the  year  1600,  as  stated  in  Cambden's  own 
words: — "From  hence  the  wall  bends  about  by 
Iveston.  Forster  and  Chester  on  the  wall  near 
Busy-Gap,  noted  for  robberies,  where  we  heard 
there  were  forts,  but  durst  not  go  and  view  them 
for  fear  of  the  Moss-Troopers."  And  Warburton, 
who  was  Somerset  Herald  to  George  II.,  and 
published  his  "  Vallum  Romanum"'  in  1753,  says, 
in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  "  Such  was  the 
wild  and  barren  state  of  this  country,  even  at  the 
time  I  made  my  survey  (1715),  that  in  those  parts 
now  called  the  wastes,  and  heretofore  the  debateable 
grounds,  I  have  frequently  discovered  the  vestiges 
of  towns  and  camps  that  seemed  never  to  have  been 
trod  upon  by  any  human  creature  than  myself  since 
the  Romans  abandoned  them  ;  the  traces  of  streets 
and  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  being  still 
visible,  only  grown  over  with  grass."  And  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  in  17(30,  that  the  King's  writ  might  be 
said  to  run  throughout  the  county. 

-f-  The  now  highly-cultivated  Vale  of  the  Till  was 
in  former  days  much  covered  by  broom — the  classic 
"  Planta  Genista"  which  gave  the  name  to  the 
powerful  dynasty  of  the  Plantagenets.  "  In  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  a  body  of  Scots,  who 
Lad  concealed  themselves-  in  the  tall  broom  in 
Milfield  Plain,  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  Sir 
AVm.  Buhner,  of  Brancepeth  Castle,  who  commanded 
the  forces  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  500  or  600 
of  the  Scots  were  killed,  and  400  taken  prisoners." 
— (History  of  Nm-thumberland.)  And  a  story  is 
told  of  a  farmer  in  Milfield,  eighty  years  ago,  who 
lost  a  mare  for  some  weeks,  which  at  length  emerged 


which  it  was  the  business  of  the  husbandman  to 
sharpen  or  renew  by  help  of  his  clasp-knife,  while 
his  unshod  cattle,  yoked  by  hempen  traces,  were 
turned  off  to  regale  themselves  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring waste.  The  rent  then  paid  consisted  of  a 
contribution  in  kind  from  the  produce  of  the  land 
and  in  personal  service.  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  in  the  border  counties  at  a  period  when  the 
fields  of  '*  merry  England"  were  already  divided 
by  luxuriant  hedge-rows,  and  yielded  their  annual 
harvests  to  the  cultivator's  toil.  But  this  ap- 
parently unpromising  state  of  things  contained 
within  it  the  seeds  of  a  rapid  improvement,  and 
the  growth  of  a  system  of  agriculture,  approach- 
ing probably  as  near  to  perfection  as  any  that  this 
country  at  present  exhibits.  Habits  of  domestic 
peace  and  industry  gradually  succeeded  those  of 
broils  and  discord.  The  open  country,  hitherto 
undrained  of  its  fertility,  offered  a  tempting  field 
for  the  exercise  of  skill,  industry,  and  enterprise. 
But  few  inclosures  of  inconvenient  size,  and 
fences  of  wasteful  dimensions,  stood  in  the  way  of 
laying  out  and  dividing  farms  into  fields  of  ap- 
proved size  and  convenient  arrangement;  and 
what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  perhaps,  few  of 
those  customs  and  prejudices  were  to  be  overcome 
and  uprooted  which  too  frequently  impede  the  in- 
troduction of  improvements  among  the  occupiers 
of  anciently  cultivated  districts.  Cultivation  con- 
tinued gradually  to  extend  itself:  an  improvement 
took  place  in  the  farm-buildings  and  offices,  but 
still  great  tracts  of  land  were  not  brought  regularly 
under  the  plough,  most  farms  being  divided  into 
what  was  called  the  infield  and  outfield  land  ;  the 
former  being  subjected  to  a  severe  course  of 
cropping,  with  very  inadequate  cultivation  ;  the 
latter  left  to  its  native  produce  as  a  pasture  for 
sheep  and  young  cattle,  or  if  choice  portions  of 
it  were  occasionally  broken  up,  it  was  to  rob  it  of 
its  fertility  by  the  production  of  a  succession  of 
corn  crops,  and  then  to  leave  it  to  recruit  itself 
by  several  years  of  pasture.  But  it  was  not  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  the  rapid 
and  spirited  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of 
Northumberland  began  to  show  itself,  from  which 
we  must  date  the  era  of  its  present  advanced 
system. 

Men  of  intelligence,  activity,  and  industry  were 
attracted  from  other  quarters  to  settle  in  the 
fertile  vales  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  county, 
of  whom  none  bear  a  more  distinguished  name  in 
the  annals  of  agricultural  improvement,  or  are 
more  deserving  of  the  praise  and  gratitude  of 
their  countrymen,  than  the  late  Messrs.  Culley. 
These  able  men,  who  had  traversed  the  provinces 
of  the  land  which  were  considered  to  possess  the 
most  approved  modes  of  husbandry  and  the  best 
descriptions  of  stock,  migrated  in  the  year  1/67 
from  their  paternal  property  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tees  into  the  district  in  Northumberland  called 
Glendale,  carrying  with  them  superior  knowledge 
and  intelligence,  which  they  brought  at  once  to 
bear  in  their  extensive  undertakings  with  un- 
remitting application  and  persever^ince.  The 
example  set  by  these  and  other  energetic  and 
spirited  agriculturists,  together  with  the  signal 
success  which  attended  their  exertions,  gave  a 
stimulus  to  the  surrounding  district,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  inexpert  operations  and  languid  system 
of  husbandry  which  had  previously  prevailed  gave 

from  the  forest  of  broom  followed  by  a  foal.  Tines 
of  broom  and  other  kinds  of  wood  are  used  in  some 
parts  of  Holland  at  this  day, 
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place   to  othei's  of  extraordinary    expedition  and 
efficacy.    The  owners  of  property  too,  fortunately 
for  themselves,  for  the  cause  of  improvement,  and 
the    benefit  of    the    country  at  large,  co-operated 
with    their    spirited    tenants   in  the    great  work 
which  was  in    progress,  by    giving  tliem  farms  of 
such  size  as  to  afford  scope  for  their  operations 
to  be  conducted  with  economy  and  effect,  and  for 
such  length  of  lease   (not   less  than  twenty-one 
years)  as   afforded  the   guarantee  of  a  return  for 
their  outlay  and  industry.      Without  the  security 
and  inducement  to  expend  capital,   which  leases 
afford  to  tenants,  such  a  rapid   change  as  that  we 
are  contemplating  never  could  have  been  effected. 
The    growing    of    turnips    had  been    introduced 
partially  and    upon  a  small  scale,  sown  broadcast 
and  hoed  by    gardeners,  for  several  years  before  ; 
but    it  was  not  until  between  the  years  1760  and 
1770  that  the  system  now  in  universal  practice  of 
sowing    them   upon   raised   drills,    with    manure 
well  prepared  and  applied   immediately  below  the 
plants,  affording  at  once  the  largest  produce  at  the 
least    expense,    with  by    far    the    most    effectual 
working  of  the  land  and  removal  of  weeds,  was 
commenced  by  that  intelligent  agriculturist,  I\Ir. 
W.  Dawson,  on  his    farm  in    Roxburghshire,  and 
ten  or  twelve    years    more  elapsed  before  it  came 
into  general  use  on  the  borders.*     The  prevalence 
of  turnip-growing  in  the  place  of  naked  fallows, 
or  crops  of  peas  full  of  weeds,  together  with  the 
use  of    artificial   grasses,  which  was  introduced 
about  the  same  time,  made  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  management  and  value  of    land,  and  added 
immensely  to  the  productiveness  of  the  country. 
The    money    which  was    made  by    farming  was 
again  eagerly  applied,  under  the  encouragement  of 
leases,  to  the  reclaiming  of    waste  lands  and  the 
promotion  of  agricultural  improvement.     Section 
after  section  of    the  outfield  lands,  so  called,  were 
brought    into    productive    cultivation  ;  the  sober 
labour  of    the  flail  became    too  slow  a  process  for 
the    increased    produce.      Threshing    machines, 
worked  by  horses  or  driven  by   water,  and  some- 
times by  wind,  became  general,  although  in  our 
days  the  latter  fickle  and  uncertain  power  has  been 
universally  superseded  by  steam  ;  comfortable  and 
substantial    farm-houses    were    built,  and    com- 
modious sets  of  farm-offices,  laid  out  upon  regular 
and  compact  plans,  were  erected  in  central  situa- 
tions,   with    roads  diverging  from   them  so  as  to 
give  the  easiest  access  to  all  parts.      The  gradual 
increase  of    rents    after    the    termination   of  the 
unfortunate    American  war  in   178.'^,    encouraged 
landlords    in    the  outlay    necessary  to  effect  such 
substantial  and  permanent  improvements  ;  an  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  labour  in   manufactures, 
in    the    rate  of    wages,  and  in   the  population,  all 
tended  to  an  advance  of  the  farmer's  profits,  and  a 
consequent  increase  of  the  competition  for   land 
and  of    the  rents  offered  for  it.       And    when  the 
war  arising  out  of   the    French    Revolution,  with 


*  It  is  stated  in  Bailey  and  Culley's  Survey  of 
Northumberland  in  1797,  that  Mr.  Pringle,  formerly 
a  surgeon  in  the  army,  who  had  an  estate  near 
Coldstream,  was  the  first  person  in  these  parts  who 
cultivated  turnips  in  drills,  in  17.)7,  which  he  made 
.'JJ  feet  wide,  and  that  he  had  taken  the  idea  from 
'I'uU's  book  on  Husbandry.  And  that  Mr.  Dawson, 
who  entered  upon  the  farm  of  Frogden,  near  Kelso' 
in  \76^>,  adopted  the  practice,  tryiuc;  drills  of  various 
width,  and  deciding  upon  those  of  ;>0  inches,  as  best 
suited  for  horse-hoeing  and  for  producin"-  a  full 
crop.  ° 


the  extraordinary   expenditure  and  unprecedented 
issues  of  paper-money  attending  it,   were  in  full 
operation,  producing, if  not  real  wealth,  yet  some- 
thing which  for  the  time  stood  in  the  place  of  it, 
the  rent  of  farms  which  fell  out  of  lease  from  the 
year  1795  to  1085  were  advanced  frequently  three, 
and  in  some  cases  fourfold.     Then  it  was  that  the 
last    great  impulse    was    given    to    the   already 
rapidly  improving  system  of  Northumbrian  agri- 
culture.     The     farmers     found     themselves    in 
possession  of  abundant  capital,  with  habits,  energy, 
and  capacity  for  the  greatest  exertions  ;  thelast  re- 
maining  portions   of  land    which   were   by    any 
means  accessible  to  the  plough  were  put  in  requi- 
sition ;  large  stones  were  dug  up  and  removed 
from  the  sides  of  mountains  to  procure  an  arable 
surface ;  bogs  were  drained,  and  lands    hitherto 
open  and  unproductive  were  enclosed,  and,  by 
the  application  of  lime  and  good  husbandry,  made 
to  wave   with   golden   harvests.       Reductions  of 
rent,  failure  of  tenants,  and  change  of  occupancy, 
were   the  effect  of  subsequent  events  ;   but  still 
the  system  of  agriculture,  which  a  time  of  unex- 
ampled prosperity  produced,  has  been  maintained, 
and  a  substitute  has  even  in  a  great  measure  been 
found  for  the  high  prices  of  the  war,  in  the  in- 
creased produce  obtained  by  recent  improvements, 
such  as  the  use  of  bone  manure,  extensive  and 
systematic  draining,    subsoil    ploughing,    and    a 
somewhat  better  understanding  of  the  application 
of  animal  and  vegetable  chemistry  to  agricultural 
objects,  or,  in  other  words,  the  combination  of 
the  science  with  the  practice  of  agriculture.     The 
grand  desideratum,  however,  of  basing  the  practice 
of  agriculture  upon  scientific  principles,  it  must 
be  confessed,  has  as  yet  made  but  small  progress. 
To  effect  that  important  end,  the  culture  of  the 
mind  must  precede  that  of  the  land ;  and  although 
the   fanners  of  the  district   now    under   review, 
holding   large   tracts    of  land,   and   possessed  of 
great  capital,  have  received  a  more  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  are  more  distinguished   for  intelligence 
and  information,  than  many  others,  yet  the  daily 
occupations  of  the  [)ractical  farmer,  as  such,  are 
in  no  way  favourable  to  scientific  research  and  in- 
tellectual attainments.     We  must  look   to   other 
quarters  for  the  consummation  of  this  great  ob- 
ject;  and  happily  a  new  era  is  opening  upon  us, 
and  brighter  prospects  are  rising  to  our  view  :  the 
great  and  influential   of  the  land  have  engaged 
themselves   in    the   work.     This  most  important 
branch  of  our  national  industry,  and  source  of  our 
national  prosperity,  is  no  longer  to  be  left  for  its 
advancement  to  the  chance-directed  discoveries  of 
the  unlettered  rustic.      When  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence lead  the  pursuit,  and  call  the  resources  of 
knowledge  and  science  to  their  aid,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  c-xpect  that  sources   of  fertilitj'  and 
productiveness,  as  yet  unknown,  will  be  developed 
— that  the  practice  of  agriculture  will  be  founded 
upon  principles  which,  though  in  strict  dependance 
upon  philosophic  rules,  shall  be  rendered  familiar 
to  the  understandings  of  "  the  rough-shod  race," 
whose  stolidity  has  hitherto  been  subject  of  pro- 
verbial reproach  with  the  learned  ;  and  that  agri- 
culture shall  take  the  stand  among  the  sciences  to 
which  it  is  so  justly  entntled,  as  well  by  the  great 
interest  which  attaches   to  it  as  by  the  immense 
national  importance  which  it  possesses. 

Having  hastily  traced  the  progress  of  Northum- 
brian agriculture  from  the  most  imperfect  to  its 
present  advanced  state,  it  remains  to  show  in  de- 
tail what  the  practice  is  in  the  best  districts, 
which  1  understand  to  be   the  object  required. 
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And  at  the  commencement  it  may  be  necessary  to 
specify  which  those  districts  are,   and  why  they 
are  entitled  to  a  preference  over  the  others.     The 
county  of  Northumberland,  as  is  well  known,  con- 
sists in  great  measure  of  mountain  pasture  and  of 
bleak  unprofitable  moors  ;  while  the  vales,  beau- 
tiful  and   fertile   as   they   are,   by   which    these 
mountains  are  intersected,  and  the  level  country 
on  the  coast,  form  hut  the  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral  rule.      In   the  southern  part  of  the  countj--, 
the  valleys  of  North  and  South  I'yne,  with  others 
branching  from  them,  and  also  that  of  the  Wans- 
beck,  contain  land  of  excellent  quality,  and  afford 
many  specimens   of  superior   husbandry  ;  but  in 
general  the  farms  are   on  too  small  a  scale,  and 
their  occupiers  too  limited  in  means,  to  entitle 
them  to  a  place  in  the  list  of  those  distinguished  agri- 
culturists who  occupy  extensive  farms  in  the  highly- 
cultivated  districts   of  Glendale  and    Bambrough 
Wards.     The  Vale  of  the  Coquet,  too,  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated :  but  in  pointing  to  the  parts  of 
the  county  to  which  the  following  remarks  must 
be  understood  especially  to  apply,  I  would  take 
the  line  along  the  base  of  the  Cheviots,  extending 
from  Whittingham  by  Wooler  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  as  a  district  universally  adapted  to  and  oc- 
cupied in  the  turnip  course  of  husbandry;  and 
that  along  the  coast  from  Warkworth  to  Berwick, 
as  being  of  a  stronger  and  heavier  quality  of  soil, 
and  more  generally  fitted  for  the  growth  of  wheat 
andbeans,  intermixed  however  with  many  portions 
of  fine  turnip  loam  and  of  rich  grazing  pasture  ; 
in   other  parts  of  the  county   which  are  not  in- 
cluded within  these  limits,  good  farms  and  good 
culture  are  to  be  found,  and  the  same  system  pre- 
vails, though  with  certain  modifications,  through- 
out. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  tre.nt  of  the  two  districts 
specified  above  separately  ;  but  as  the  tenure  on 
which  farms  are  generally  held  is  a  subject  com- 
mon to  both,  I  shall  begin  by  observing  that  the 
custom  prevails  generally  of  letting  farms  upon 
Zeases  for  twenty- one  years,  a  custom  which  has 
tended  very  materially  to  increase  the  value  of 
property  to  the  owner,  and  to  produce  the  high 
state  of  cultivation  which  is  found  to  prevail  in  an 
especial  manner  in  the  district  extending  from  the 
source  of  the    1  ill  to  the  Scottish  border  at  Car- 
hani  on  the  Tweed,  comprising  many  excellent 
farms,  varying  in   annual  rent  from  oOOZ.    to  up- 
wards of  2000/.     The  fall  of  rents  and  the  dissatis- 
faction or  change  of  tenants  after  the  year  1813, 
together  with  the  apprehension   of  still  farther 
changes,  had  the  effect  of  curtailing  the  length  of 
leases  in  manv  instances,  but  still  on  the  best  es- 
tates and  largest  farms  the  term   of  twenty-one 
years  is  adhered  to  ;  on  others,  where  less  capital 
is  to  be  employed,  and  where  few  extensive  im- 
provements are  contemplated,  the  term  of  fifteen 
3'ears  has  been  adopted,  which  is  very  suitable  for 
farms  where  the  five-course  rotation  prevails,  as 
giving  the  tenant  three  full  courses  over  all  his 
land.     Some  few  exceptions  do  exist,  and  those  in 
high   quarters,   to   the   granting    of  leases ;    but 
wherever  this  is  the  case,  the  lands  bear  evidence 
of  the  evil,  by  the  obvious  absence  of  the  spirited 
and  improved  style  of  management  which  other 
parts  of  the  county  exhibit ;    buildings,   fences, 
and   roads   are  found  neglected   and    disorderly. 
The  crop  of  the  present  year  may  be  cared  for  ; 
but  every  outlay,  the  remuneration  for  which  would 
only  be  received  in  future  years,  is  avoided  ;  and 
lands  which  grew  rushes  fifty  years  ago  are  grow- 
ing rushes  still.      With  the  exception  of  church- 


lands,  where  all  things  conspire  to  their  stationary 
sterility,  estates  held  by  annual  occupancy  partake 
least  of  the  advance  in  agricultural  improvements, 
make  the  worst  returns  to  their  owners,  and  con- 
tribute in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  Theie  are  but  two  sources  from  which 
the  outlay  needful  to  effect  extensive,  or  indeed 
any  improvements,  are  to  be  derived— those  of 
the  landlord  and  of  the  tenant.  If  undertaken  by 
the  landlord,  except  in  conjunction  with  the 
tenant,  it  requires  little  sagacity  to  anticipate  the 
jobbing  and  waste,  as  well  as  the  inefficient  exe- 
cution, which  the  absence  of  due  vigilance  and 
personal  attention  will  engender ;  and  if  by  the 
tenant,  whether  alone  or  aided  by  his  landlord,  it 
is  obvious  that  he  must  be  secured  in  his  posses- 
sion for  such  a  term  of  years  as  will  afford  him 
the  prospect,  upon  a  fair  calculation,  of  being  re- 
munerated for  his  expenditure,  time,  and  atten- 
tion. It  may  seem  that  I  have  dwelt  at  unneces- 
sary'^length  upon  this  head,  but  my  apology  is  to 
be  found  in  the  importance  which  I  attach  to  it, 
believing  as  I  do  that  to  the  custom  of  letting  land 
on  long  leases,  more  than  to  any  other  cause, 
though  of  course  in  conjunction  with  other  causes, 
this  county  is  indebted  for  its  rapid  improvement 
and  high  state  of  cultivation. 

The  size  of  farms  in  Glendaleward  is  various, 
but  they   are  generally   of  considerable   extent, 
ranging  from  300  or  400  to   1000  or  1200  acres  ; 
and  in  cases  where  the  tillage-land  at  the  foot  of 
the   Cheviot-range    is  held    in    connexion    with 
mountain-pasture,  farms  may  be  found  to  contain 
2000  or  3000  acres.     This  is  perhaps,  of  all  others, 
the  kind  of  occupation  which  possesses  the  greatest 
variety  and  interest,  and  is  attended  with  the  least 
risk.     Upon  strong  lands,  if  the  wheat  crop  should 
fail,  or  the  prices  be  low,  the  farmer  has  little  else 
to  rely  upon  for  his  rent  and  expences,  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  bad  3'ear  with  him  ;  but,  in  the  case  in 
question,  the  arable  land  is  fertile,  and  the  moun- 
tains supply  sweet  herbage  and  healthful  pasture 
for  sheep— the  low   grounds    fatten    the    flocks 
which  the  high  lands  rear  ;  and  instead  of  de- 
pending either  exclusively  upon  the  sales  of  live 
stock  or  corn,  the  farmer  is  in  possession  of  both, 
with  a  large  parcel  of  wool  of  superior  quality. 
In  no  county,  perhaps,   has  the  introduction  and 
cultivation  of  turnips  added  in  an  equal  degree  to 
the  produce  of  the  land  as  in  this;  and  in  few, 
probably,  are  the  alternate  systems  of  grazing  and 
tillage  made  to  work  together  with  greater  advan- 
tage.    In   former  times,    a  large  portion  of  the 
pasture-land  was  preserved  uneaten  during  a  great 
part  of  the  summer  for  the  use  of  the  sheep-flock 
in  winter  ;  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  hay,  was 
brought  through  in  poor  condition.      To  produce 
hay  for  this  purpose,  and  for  horned  cattle  and 
horses,  occupied  another  portion  of  the  grass-land, 
so  that  little  stock,  comparatively,  could  be  kept ; 
nor  could  it  be  fattened  in  the  district,  the  practice 
being  to  sell  the  disposable  stock  in  the  autumn, 
to  be  driven  into  Yorkshire  and  other  counties  : 
but  now  that  one-fifth  of  the  tillage  land  is  an- 
nually producing  fine  turnips,  little  hay  is  required 
for  sheep  ;  a  far  greater  number  of  sheep  is  pro- 
duoed,  and  the  district  is  capable  of  fattening  in 
the  winter  a  large  portion  of  the  stock  that  is 
reared.     At  the  same  time,  the  produce  in  corn, 
in  consequence  of  the  extra  quantity  of  manure 
arising  from  a  full  stock  of  cattle,  the  superior 
state  of  the  land  from  the  high  culture  bestowed 
upon  the  turnip  crops,  and  the  richness  imparted 
to  it  by  consuming  a  large  portion  of  them  by 
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sheep  upon  the  land  where  they  grow,  has  been 
increased  in  a  degree  almost  incredible.     It  is  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  data  to  prove  the  real  extent  of 
this  increase  ;  but  I  happen  to  have  one  instance 
in  point,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  the 
present  Mr.  Culley,  of  Lowberry,  upon  which  I  can 
fully  rely.      The  Messrs.  Culley,  of  whom  I  have 
previously  made  mention,  entered  to  the  farm  of 
Wark,  which  is  situated  on  the  southern  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  opposite  to  Coldstream,  in  May,  178(j. 
The  crop  of  that  season,  belonging  to  the  preceding 
tenant,  was  valued  over  to  them,  as  is  common, 
at  harvest,  and  was  estimated  at  15  bushels  per 
acre  for  oats,  and  9  for  wheat.      But  the  crop  on 
the  same  farm,  after  being  in  Messrs.  Culley's  oc- 
cupation for  15  years — some  family  aiTangeraent 
having  caused  it  to  be  valued — was  estimated  at 
84  bushels  per  acre  for  oats,  62  for  wheat,  and  72 
for  barley  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  increased  value  of  the  live  stock  and  green 
crops  on  the  farm  would  be  somewhat  in  a  similar 
proportion.*     From  this  statement  it  appears  that 
the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  such  laiuls  arose 
much  more  from  their  improved  cultivation  than 
from  the  advance  in  the  price  of  produce.     The 
rent  of  this  farm  in   1786  was  800^. ;  it  consisted 
of  12C0  acres  :  it  then  rose  to  1000/. ;  and  in  1812 
it  was  let  for  3200/.,  being  just  four   times  its 
rental  in  1786.     The   estate  of  Pawson,   in   the 
same   neighbourhood,    which    consists    of  good 
turnip-land  and   sheep-pasture,    advanced  within 
the  same  period  from  560/.  to  2140/.    I  have  been 
obligingly  favoured  with  the  rental  of  estates  of 
Earl  Grey,  some  of  which  consist  of  fine  turnip- 
soil  and  otliers  of  strong  wheat-land,  with  a  por- 
tion   of  grazing  pasture.       Seven   farms   of  the 
former  description  produced,  in  the   beginning  of 
the  present  century,  a  rental  of  5560/. ;  but,  fall- 
ing out  of  lease,  were  re-let  for  12,057L,  the  present 
rciital,  being  an  increase  of  6497/.,  or  about  117 
per  cent.      While  six  other  farms,  of  strong  land, 
under     similar    circumstances,     advanced    from 
3925/.  to  4642/.,  giving  an  increase  of  717/.,  or  18 
per  cent. ;   which  shows  the  great  advantage  of 
friable   or   turnip  soils   over   retentive   and  clay- 
soils,   though    of    good    quality    and    favourably 
situated,  as  are  those  in  question,  being  near  tlie 
coast.     I  have  not  had  an  oppoitunlty  of  ascer- 
taining the  rental  of  these  estates  in   1786,  as  of 
those  previously  quoted,  but  apprehend  it  would 
nof,    exceed    one-third    of    its    present    amount. 
Others  of  Lord  Grey's  farms,  which  partake  of  a 
medium  quality  between   turnip  and  strung  laud, 
have  expeiienced  a  medium  advance. 

If  the  system  of  furrow-tile  draining  and  subsoil 
plougliing  should  have  the  effect,  as  in  some  in- 

*  It  nuglit  to  be  observed,  that  this  extraordinary 
croi>  was  the  produce  of  a  favourable  season,  and  of 
the  best  land  in  that  district.  From  such  informa- 
tion as  I  have  been  able  to  obinin,  I  should  late  the 
produce  of  the  Tweed-side  lands,  on  an  average  of 
seasons,  at  from  28  to  36  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  ; 
b^irlev,  38  to  46  ;  oats,  45  to  h6.  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Screnierston,  v,-ho  is  a  very  active  and  inttlligeut 
fiirmer,  paving  a  rental  of  nearly  4000/.,  gives  it  as 
]iis  opinion  that  the  average  produce  of  the  colder 
lands  on  the  coast  will  not  exceed  '.i4  bushels  for 
wheat,  30  for  barley,  'iC  for  oats,  and  22  for  beans. 
He  also  considers  that  the  general  produce  of  the 
district  has  increased  from  20  to  30  per  cent.,  upon 
liuds  let  on  leases  of  21  years,  since  the  year  1800. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  states  the  average  pro- 
duce too  low. 


stances  it  has  been  proved  to  have,  of  converting 
strong  and  retentive  into  turnip-land,  what  an 
immense  increase  of  wealth  to  individuals,  and  of 
produce  to  the  public,  might  be  obtained  !  With 
this  view  a  large  manufactory  for  draining-tiles, 
on  the  Tweeddale  patent,  has  been  established  on 
the  last-mentioned  property  ;  and  the  noble  owner 
has,  with  the  prudence  and  liberality  which  have 
always  characterised  him  as  a  landlord,  instituted 
an  extensive  process  of  draining  at  his  own  cost, 
for  which  outlay  the  tenants  pay  interest.  In 
stating  the  great  advance  of  income  produced  by 
land.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  it  has  by  no 
means  been  realized  by  the  owners  in  the  degree 
which  appears  upon  paper ;  for,  on  every  one  of 
the  farms  referred  to,  a  large  expenditure  has  been 
incurred  by  the  landlord,  in  buildings  and  other 
improvements,  in  some  instances  to  the  amount 
of  several  thousand  pounds.  The  buildings  re- 
cently erected  on  two  of  Lord  Grey's  farms  cost 
10,090/.,  besides  all  carriage  of  materials,  which 
was  done  by  the  tenants. 

T//e  rotation  of  crops  now  almost  universally 
practised  on  the  turnip  soils  in  Northumberland 
is,— 

1st  year  after  grass,  oats. 
2nd,  turnips  and  a  small  quantity  of  potatoes. 
3rd,  spring  wheat  and  barley. 
4th,  clover  and  other  grasses. 
5th,  pasture. 
And  in  some  cases,  where  land  is  of  inferior  qua- 
lity or  in  a  high  situation,  and  where  the  rearing 
and  feeding  of  stock  are  considered  more  profit- 
able than  the  frequent  repetition  of  corn,  the  land 
is  kept  in  grass  for  3  years  before  being  ploughed 
out.  Tempted  by  the  high  price  of  corn  during 
the  French  war,  it  was  not  unusual  for  farmers  to 
break  up  the  grass-land  after  one  year's  clover ; 
but  that  was  found  to  be,  after  a  few  courses,  un- 
profitable, as  the  clover  by  frequent  repetition  was 
apt  to  fail,  and  the  land  lost  that  freshness  which 
is  so  favourable  to  the  growth  of  turnips,  upon 
the  success  of  which  the  produce  of  the  entire 
course  so  much  depends.  The  soil,  as  well  as  the 
climate  of  this  district,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
pasture  ;  and  while  land  is  resting,  as  it  is  called, 
in  grass  during  an  interval  "f  two  or  three  years 
between  the  repetition  of  corn-crops,  it  is  not  only 
acquiring  a  fitness  for  producing  them,  by  the 
fresh  state  in  which  it  comes  out  again — the  want 
of  which  even  an  extra  quantity  of  manure  would 
not  compensate — but  it  is  in  the  mean  time  pay- 
ing its  way  as  sheep-pasture.  This  effect,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  universal,  and  therefore  the 
practice  cannot  be  recommended  without  having 
experience  of  its  result  upon  the  peculiar  soil  to 
which  it  may  be  applied  ;  for,  in  some  districts  in 
the  south  of  England,  and  especially  perhaps  on 
those  where  chalk  and  Hint  prevail,  the  second 
aiul  third  years'  grasses  would  not  only  be  poor 
and  unproductive,  but  the  laiul  would  be  less  cal- 
culated to  grow  good  corn  than  if  it  had  been  only 
one  year  in  grass,  and  folded  with  sheep. 

The  following  will  show  the  rental  of  two  de- 
tached portions  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital's  pro- 
perty, at  intervals  of  20  years,  from  1735  to  the 
jjresent  time.  SpituUeston,  in  Bambrough  Ward, 
550/.,  620/.,  885/.,  2077/.,  3838/.,  3250/.  Scremer- 
stnn,  3  miles  south  from  Berwick,  exclusive  of 
minerals  and  fishing,  302/.,  467/.,  775/.  10s.,  1560/., 
3405/.,  2912/.  In  1735,  and  for  long  after,  a  con- 
siderable jiortion  of  this  estate  consisted  of  unre- 
claimed moor,  and  the  highest  rental  here  quoted 
was  of  short  continuance,  as  some  tenants  failed, 
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and  others  abandoned  their  engagements.  The 
instance  of  the  greatest  reduction  foHowing  a  rapid 
rise  of  rent,  that  comes  within  my  knowledge,  is 
that  of  the  farm  of  Grindon,  which  consists  of 
1480  acres  :  about  one-third  is  good  land,  though 
rather  wet ;  one-third  tolerably  good  ;  and  one- 
third  very  bad  ;  but  none  of  it  very  free  turnip- 
soil,  though  made  to  grow  turnips  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  In  1786  the  rent  was  850/.,  subject 
to  tithes  ;  in  1795,  WOl.  ;  in  1807,  2400/.  ;  since 
which  time  it  was  reduced  to  1600/.,  and  is  now 
understood  to  be  let  at  1250/.  ;  a  proof  that  wet 
land  is  less  in  request  than  ever. 

The  lettings  of  other  farms  at  different  periods 
will  show  the  fluctuation  of  rent ;  proving  a  rapid 
advance,  though  varying  in  degree  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  land  and  its  previous  state  of 
improvement,  and  a  subsequent  decline. 
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TAe  Poland  and  Butch  oats  were  much  grown 
on  the  best  soils  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  but  are  now  almost  entirely  superseded 
by  the  potato  and  Hopeton  varieties  for  the  best 
lands,  and  the  common  Scotch  and  Angus  for  those 
of  poorer  quality  and  higher  climate.  The  potato- 
oats  produced  in  the  district  are  said  to  be  the  best 
shown  in  the  London  market,  frequently  weighing 
4filb8.  per  bushel,  and  sometimes  more  :  they  are 
very  short  and  plump  in  the  grain,  and  very  bright 
in  colour,  if  got  in  a  good  season.  I  remember 
to  have  sent  a  cargo  of  this  description,  of  my 
own  growing,  to  Mark  Lane,  several  years  ago, 
expecting  to  obtain  a  high  price  for  seed,  but  the 
merchants  would  not  buy  them  for  that  purpose, 
asserting  that  they  had  been  doctored— hy  which 
they  meant,  as  I  was  tolJ,  subjected  to  a  clarifying 


process  upon  a  hair-cloth  with  sulphur  burning 
below ;  a  trick  which  they  might  understand,  but 
I  had  never  till  then  heard  ot.  Tartarian  oats  are 
grown  partially  on  strong  lands,  but  are  not  much 
in  repute  on  the  best  soils,  for,  though  productive, 
the  grain  is  inferior  and  the  straw  coarse.  Oats 
are  commonly  sown  broadcast,  on  ridges  of  15 
feet  wide  ;  but,  in  some  situations,  where  annual 
weeds  prevail,  they  are  sown  in  drills,  and  hoed. 
The  season  for  sowing  is  in  March  and  April ;  the 
quantity  of  seed  varying,  according  to  soil  and 
grain,  from  4  to  6  bushels  per  acre.  They  are 
reaped  with  the  sickle,  and  tied  up  into  sheaves 
immediately,  as  the  best  descriptions  are  liable  to 
much  waste,  by  shedding,  if  subject  to  be  turned 
and  handled. 

The  corn-crop  succeeding  the  turnip  fallow,  and 
with  which  grass-seeds  are  shown,  consists  of 
spring-wheat  and  barley,  in  such  proportions  as 
the  season  and  quality  of  the  land  render  advisable. 
If  one  part  of  the  turnip  quarter  be  superior  to 
another,  attention  is  given  to  sow  that  first  with 
turnips,  so  that  it  may  be  cleared  at  the  earliest 
period  for  the  wheat  sowing  ;  but  if  the  quality  of 
land  does  not  materially  differ,  then  it  is  desirable 
to  alternate  the  crops,  growing  wheat  this  time 
where  barley  grew  the  last,  and  vice  versa.  The 
season  which  is  preferred  for  wheat  sowing  is  the 
montli  of  February,  though  it  is  often  continued 
through  the  whole  of  March  ;  and,  when  long- 
protracted  snow-storms  have  prevented  it,  much 
has  been,  in  some  seasons,  sown  so  late  as  the 
first  week  in  April,  and  produced  good  crops.  The 
kinds  of  wheat  sown  at  this  late  period  are  much 
the  same  as  in  other  districts  are  grown  from  au- 
tumn sowing — brown  and  white  Kent,  Burwell 
red,  golden  drop,  Whitington,  &c.  &c.  New  va- 
rieties are  often  introduced  under  the  attractive 
names  of  nonsuch  anA  prolific,  which  on  trial  turn 
out  nothing  better,  and  probably  not  so  good,  as 
others  that  have  been  in  common  use,  although, 
by  help  of  a  little  puffing,  they  may  serve  for  a 
time  an  individual  purpose. 

Spring  sowing  requires  more  seed  than  autumn, 
as  the  stems  have  less  time  to  tiller.  The  quantity 
commonly  used  in  broad-cast  sowing  is  3  bushels, 
in  drills  about  2  bushels,  per  acre.  This  practice, 
which  answers  so  well  on  turnip-soils  in  the  north, 
has  not,  I  believe,  generally  succeeded  in  the  south 
of  England ;  probably  because,  though  long  re- 
tarded in  the  north,  vegetation  is  quicker  when  it 
comes,  and  that  the  greater  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  in  the  south  have  a  tendency  to 
shrivel  and  ripen  the  grain  before  it  has  come  to 
perfection.  This  circumstance  may  in  some  mea- 
sure account  for  the  inferior  quality  of  the  oats 
grown  in  the  south  of  England  to  those  produced 
in  the  northern  counties  and  in  Ireland.  Wheat 
is  invariably  cut  with  the  sickle  or  teethed  hook, 
and  tied  up  immediately.  The  operations  of  har- 
vest are  very  different  here  from  the  method  of 
the  southern  counties.  The  Northumberland  far- 
mer is  continually  in  terror  of  those  shake-winds 
which  the  vicinity  of  his  native  mountains  occa- 
sions, and  must  guard  against  the  heavy  rains 
which  often  succeed  them.  He  cuts  his  corn 
sfeveral  days  before  the  farmer  in  Kent  or  Surrey 
would  deem  it  fit,  and  instead  of  leaving  it  ex- 
posed on  the  ground  for  days  afterwards,  his  ob- 
ject is  to  get  it  as  fast  as  possible  into  a  state  for 
resisting  rain,  and  for  standing  till  it  is  safe  to 
carry  it  into  stack  ;  the  practice  of  housing  it  in 
barns  being  here  unknown.  For  tLis  purpose  he 
applies  all  his  force  (50  or  100  reapers,  as  it  may 
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be)  to  one  plot,  and  mai'shals  tlem  under  his  own 
eye,  placing  in  regular  order  two  or  three  upon 
each  ridye,  according  to  tlieir  width  ;  tlie  centre 
rea]»cr  tvvi:,ts  or  knots  a  band  of  corn,  which  is 
laid  in  the  middle  of  the  ridge,  and  filled  as  they 
proceed.  A  binder  follows  each  party  or  band  of 
six  reapers,  ties  up  the  sheaves  as  tight  as  possi- 
ble, setting  eight  or  ten  of  them  in  a  double  row, 
close  at  top  and  wide  at  bottonn,  which  done  he 
covers  those  with  two  other  sheaves,  in  form  of  the 
ridge  of  a  house;  this  is  called  a  "  stook,"  and. 
when  skilfully  set,  these  are  often  found,  after 
many  daj's  of  stormy  weather,  to  have  sustained 
little  injury.  This  mode  of  working  precludes  the 
possibility  of  cutting  by  the  acre,  so  that  most  of 
the  harvest-work  is  done  by  day's  wages,  and  in 
part  by  bands  from  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  who  visit  the  county  in  great  numbers 
at  that  season.  It  is  cut  very  low  in  the  district 
in  question,  about  4  to  tl  inches  from  the  ground  ; 
but  I  cannot  commend  the  farmers  in  the  south 
end  of  the  county  for  following  this  good  example, 
whose  slovenly  habit  in  this  respect  tends  to  a 
great  loss  of  manure.  Three  reapers  should  cut 
an  acre  per  day,  on  an  average ;  and  the  wages, 
without  food,  are,  for  men,  from  18s.  to  20s.  per 
week,  and  for  women  15s.  In  the  case  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish,  they  are  supplied  with  food  by 
the  farmer,  and  with  blankets  in  barns  and  out- 
houses, and  receive  12s.  or  14s.  per  week.  When 
fit  to  be  stacked  the  corn  is  carried  home,  and 
built  into  round  ricks,  of  such  size  as  the  threshing- 
machine  on  the  farm  can  manage  in  a  day  if 
worked  by  horses,  or  in  half  a  day  if  driven  by 
water  or  steam.  These  ricks  are  covered  by  a 
thatching  of  straw,  previously  drawn  into  bun- 
dles, and  tied  down  by  ropes  made  of  twisted 
straw,  and  laid  regularly  over,  meeting  at  top, 
diverging  towards  the  eaves  and  fastened  to  a 
belt-rope,  which  is  first  of  all  tied  round  the  stack. 
This  forms  the  constant  occupation  of  the  men 
when  a  dewy  morning  or  a  shower  renders  the 
corn  unfit  for  stacking  ;  and  the  ropes  are  eitiier 
made  at  such  times,  or  prepared  previously  by  old 
and  infirm  men,  capable  of  doing  little  else,  with 
each  a  boy  twisting  the  straw  with  his  throwcrook 
as  it  is  passed  in  regular  thickness  through  their 
hands.  Such  a  minute  description  of  so  simple  an 
operation,  generally  performed  at  times  wlien 
other  work  is  impeded,  may  seem  ridiculous  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  familiar;  but  I  am  induced  to 
notice  it  because  it  answers  all  the  purpose  of  the 
more  nice,  but  infinitely  more  expensive,  covering 
invariabl)'  applied  in  the  southern  counties,  which 
is  reserved  for  particular  hands,  as  requiring  a 
degree  of  skill  and  ability  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  labourers  on  the  farm. 

The  portion  of  land,  after  turnips,  not  sown 
with  wheat,  is  occupied  by  barley,  unless  in  cases 
where  it  is  of  a  moorish  or  clayey  nature,  when 
oats  are  preferred.  The  Chevalier  kind  is  sown 
on  the  best  lands,  and  the  common  Scotch  barley 
where  the  land  is  inferior  or  the  time  of  sowing 
very  late,  as  the  latter  ripens  ubout  ten  days 
earlier.  Land  which  has  been  well  cultivated  for 
turnips  is  frequently  in  tilth  sufliciently  tine  to 
admit  of  being  sown  after  once  ploughing  into 
ridges,  in  which  case  it  i«  frequently  drilled  or 
ribbed  by  means  of  one-horse  ploughs  which 
are  used  for  clearing  turnip-drills,  and  then 
sown  by  the  hand,  the  seed  falling  into  tho 
ribs  or  furrows  made  by  the  little  jjloughs  8  or 
K  inchos  ajtart,  and  then  being  regularly  covered 
by  harrowing.    This  process  is  more  expensive 


than  the  use  of  a  drill-machine,  but  it  works 
the  land  better,  and,  as  far  as  the  crop  is  con- 
cerned, T  am  inclined  to  think  is  preferable, 
inasmuch  a=s  the  roots  are  not  confined  in  so 
small  a  space  as  when  deposited  by  the  drill,  and 
are  apt  to  shoot  more  vigorously ;  although  for 
hoeing,  if  weeds  prevail,  the  closer  row  from  the 
machine  is  better.  If  any  stifl^'ness  or  want  of 
friability  appears  in  the  land,  it  ought  to  have  more 
than  one  ploughing  for  barley  and  grass-seeds. 
The  time  of  sowing  is  from  the  middle  of  March 
to  the  middle  of  May,  as  the  land  can  be  got 
ready  and  the  weather  may  be  suitable  :  early 
sowing  is  not  desirable,  as  the  corn  while  tender 
is  apt  to  get  a  check  by  frost,  and  I  should  say 
that  in  an  average  of  seasons,  the  best  crops  of 
barley  are  from  land  sown  from  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  April.  Harvest  commonly  begins  in 
August,  but  is  seldom  concluded  till  late  in  Sep- 
tember, and  in  some  seasons  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  October.  Barley,  especially  that  which  is 
early  ripe,  is  more  frequently  mown,  either  with 
.  the  cradle-scythe,  or  the  short  scythe,  or  double- 
handed  sickle,  than  any  other  grain  ;  but  if  the 
weather  be  fickle  and  the  season  advanced,  the 
farmer  is  generally  anxious  to  have  it  tied  into 
compact  sheaves,  for  although  it  may  be  tied  up 
directly  from  the  scythe,  it  does  not  pack  so 
tightly  together  from  the  swathe  as  the  sickle. 
The  produce  of  the  district  far  exceeds  its  con- 
sumption, and  much  of  the  surplus  is  shipped  from 
the  port  of  Bersvick. 

Tntnip  cultkation  is  the  branch  of  rural  eco- 
nomy in  which  this  district  peculiarly  excels, 
which  exercises  by  far  the  greatest  influence 
upon  its  prosperity,  and  has  produced  the 
greatest  effect,  as  I  have  previously  stated, 
upon  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  well-doing 
of  ail  who  possess  and  are  connected  with  it. 
The  process  of  preparing  land  for  turnip  sowing 
is  so  nearly  the  same  in  all  districts  as  scarcely 
to  require  notice  :  when  lime  is  applied,  it  is 
frequently  spread  upon  the  stubble  soon  after 
harvest  and  ploughed  lightly  in,  which  ploughing 
is  succeeded  by  a  deeper  one  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, by  which  the  lime  is  intimately  mixed  with 
the  soil  without  being  placed  too  deep  to  which  it 
has  a  tendency  ;  by  applying  it  at  this  season, 
less  work  is  left  to  be  done  in  spring  when  it  is  of 
more  importance,  and  the  risk  of  injuring  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  which  sometimes  follows  the 
application  of  quicklime  in  a  dry  season  mmie- 
diately  before  sowing,  is  avoided.  The  land  is 
stirred  in  the  spring  with  more  or  less  frequency, 
according  as  its  natural  friability  or  adhesiveness 
renders  it  necessary,  the  object  being  to  clear  it  of 
couch  and  weeds  by  picking  theni  oft"  alter  each 
j)rocess  of  ploughii;g  and  harrowing,  or  rolling 
and  scarifying,  and  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  the 
finest  pulverization  possible.  Swedish  turnips  are 
commonly  sown  in  the  latter  part  of  May  (al- 
though as  good  a  crop  as  I  ever  saw  was  sown  on 
the  liith  June),  and  white  turnips  through  all  the 
month  of  >lune.  The  proportion  of  seed  to  white 
turnips  varies  from  i  to  i,  according  to  the  qua- 
lity of  soil  and  supply  of  manure:  a  good  crop  of 
Swedes  is  much  luoro  valuable  than  an  equally 
good  crop  of  white  turnips,  but  better  land  anil 
more  dung  are  required  to  produce  it ;  aiul  inferior 
land  will  ])roduce  a  tolerable  crop  of  white,  which 
would  not  bring  forth  Swede  turnips  at  all.  The 
selection  of  the  kinds  most  suitable  to  soil  and 
situation  is  matter  for  the  exercise  of  individual 
judgment  in  every  distinct  case.    Turnip  culture 
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is  like  gardening  upon  a  large  scale  ;    the  land 
ought  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  pulverization  foi"  the 
reception  of  so  small  n  seed  and  of  the  manure,  as 
to  fall  from  the  ])lough  like  meal.     Every  operation 
connected  with  it  requires  great  nicety,  and  where 
so  much  work  as  the  sow  ing  of  100  acres  or  more 
upon  a  farm  is  to  he  done  in  so   short  a  period, 
men  and  cattle  are  stimulated  to  the  utmost  pitch 
of  energy  and  activity.     The  process,  when  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale,  presents  a  scene  of  un- 
common animation  and  interest,  and  might  aflFord  to 
Adam  Smith  himself  an  apt  illustration  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  division  of  labour.    The  occupier 
of  a  small  farm,  with  force  in  proportion,  cannot 
avail  himself  of  this  advantage ;  the  various  opera- 
tions must  be  performed  with   the  same  men  and 
horses  ;  much  time  is  lost  in  the  frequent  changes 
from  plough  to  cart  and  back  again    during  the 
day  :  land  and  manure  are  exposed  injuriously  to 
the  sun,  and  the  work  at  once  expensively  and  in- 
efficiently performed  ;  but  the  farmer  whose  force 
is  adequate  to  conduct  the  whole  process  at  once, 
makes  his  arrangements  so  that  no  part  of  it  can 
stand  still  or  is  required  to  wait  for  another.     So 
many  ploughs  are  set  first  to  make  the  drills  or 
ridges,  which  they   continue   at  throughout   the 
day :  so  many  men  are  set  to  fill  the  carts  at  the 
dungheap,    which   has    been   previously  made  in 
such  a  situation  as  to  give  the  easiest  access,  and 
to  be  conveyed  by  carts  with  one  horse  in   each, 
to  the  drills  ;  these  carts  are  driven  by  hoys  (the 
empty  ones  often  at  a  trot)  between  the  heap  and 
the  man  who  is  appointed  to  unload  them,  which 
he  does  by  setting  up  the  cart  to  a  certain  degree 
by  means  of  an  upright  slip  of  iron  in  front,  which 
slides  into  another  with  notches,  to  go  higher  or 
lower   as  required ;    this   adjusted,    he    puts   his 
horse  in  motion,  and  with  a  hack  like  a  fork  with 
prongs   turned   down,    he    draws    out   the   dung 
which  falls  into  the  centre  drill  of  the  three  which 
the  cart  occupies,  and    never  stops  from  a  quick 
walk  until  the  whole  is  emptied  out.     To  do  this 
with  regularity,  and  at  times  to  give  a  little  extra 
manure  to  a  part  of  the  ground  which  stands  more 
in  need,  requires  great  activity   as  well  as  judg- 
ment, and  is  a  task  allotted  to  one   of  the   most 
able  and  judicious  among  the  men.     So  soon  as 
he  has  emptied  his  cart  another  is  at  hand  for  him, 
and  thus  he  keeps  on  without  intermission  through 
the  day.    The  manure  thus  laid  in  the  centre  drill 
is  divided  equally  among  the  three,  by  a  person 
who  follows   with    a  three-pronged  fork,  and    is 
again  spread  carefully  along  the   hollow  of  each 
drill  by  women,  who,   each  taking   one,   go  on  at 
good  speed.     Following  close  upon   their  heels  is 
another  set  of  ploughs  reversing  the   drills   and 
covering  up  the  smoking  dung ;   after  them  comes 
the  sowing-machine,  which  finishes  off  two  drills 
at  once,  having  a  roller  in  front  to  smooth  and 
compress  them — the  funnels  to  deposit  the  seed  in 
the  centre  of  them  an  inch  or  two  above  the  dung, 
and  a  light  roller  following  the  funnels.    This  ma- 
chine is  drawn  by  one  horse  and  guided  by  a  man 
walking   behind,   who   attends  to   supplying   the 
canisters   with    seed,  and  to  clear  away  obstruc- 
tions, driving  the  horse  by  reins.    This  man  con- 
cludes the  operation  of  sowing,  and  does  not  leave 
the  field  till  he  has  finished  the  last  drill ;  and  thus 
a  plot,  which  in  the  morning  presented  a  flat  and 
uninteresting   surface,  has    before    evening  been 
twice  turned  over  by  the  plough,  had  a  quantity 
of  manure  applied  to  it,  no  particle   of  which  is 
now  visible,  and  is  laid  in  rows  equal  in  size,  and 
of  undeviating  straightness.    In  this  way  from  8 


to  12  acres  are  done  in  a  day,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;    and   if  bone    manure    is    employed 
without  dung,  and  sown  from  the  drill-machine 
in  common  use,  which  does  three  rows  at  once, 
the  operation  goes  on  still  more  rapidly;  and  in 
this  case  the  drill-ridges  are  not  set  up  so  high, 
that  the  bones  may  not  he  deposited  at  too  great 
a  depth  below  the  seed  ;  in  some  cases  the  seed 
and  hones  are  sown  together  ;   but  I  believe  it  is 
better  that  the  plants  should  have  a  little  soil  to  go 
through  before  reaching  the  bones ;  and  for  one  rea- 
son among  others,  that  the  bone  dust  is  less  apt  to 
bo  drawn  to  the  surface  and  lost  to  the  turnips  in 
hoeing  them.     Swede  turnips  with  dung  are  sown 
upon  drills  of  the  width  of  27  inches  from  centre 
to  centre ;  and  white  turnips  on  drills  from  28  to 
30  inches  :  with  bone-manure,  and  for  spring  food, 
a  width  of  26  inches  is  sufficient.    The  quantity  of 
seed  used  is  21bs.  of  white  and  .'.lbs.  of  Swedish  per 
acre.     For  the  purpose  of  clearing  and   working 
the  land  effectually  between  the  rows,  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  room  enough  be  given  for  the  action 
of  the  small  plough  and  scuffler,  and  that  the  drills 
be  perfectly   staight.     In  a  district  where  such  a 
breadth  of  turnips  is  cultivated,  and  which  affords 
but  few  populous   villages  and   towns  to   supply 
extra  labourers,  it  is  necessary  that  as  much  of 
this  kind  of  work  as   possible  be  done  by  hoi-se- 
hoeing,  leaving  to  manual  operation  only  the  thin- 
ning of  the  plants  and  removing  weeds  from  the 
top  of  the  drill.     The  latter  is  light  work,  and  is 
performed  with  great  quickness  and  dexterity  by 
young  women  and  boys  who  strike  the  hoe  through 
the  young  plants  in  a  way  which,  to  a  stranger 
to  the   process,    conveys  the    idea   of  utter   de- 
struction, but  is  found  to  leave  a  sufficient  number, 
and  those  the    strongest,  at  very  regular   inter- 
vals.    To  give  room  for  a  full  crop,  where  land 
and    other    circumstances  are  favourable,  Swede 
turnip  should  be  allowed  an  interval  of  8  inches 
between  the  plants  in  the  row  ;    and  white  tur- 
nips from  10  to  12,  although  on  poor  land,  with 
late  sowing,  inferior  manure,  and  for  spring  food, 
it  will  be  prudent  to  leave  them   much  closer.     A. 
large  weight  cannot  be  produced    but  from  large 
bulbs.     A  moment's  consiileration  will  show  that 
the  last  inch  in  the  diameter  of  a  large  turnip  will 
of  itself  be  equal  to   several  small  ones  ;  even  in 
this,  however,  a  medium  is   to   be  observed,  for 
very  large  tm-nips,  if  not  consumed  early,  do  not 
stand  long,  and  are  inferior  in  nutritious  quality. 
It  would  not  be  safe  to  state  the  average  produce 
of  the  district  at  more  than  25  tons  for  Swedes 
and  28  for  white  turnips,  when  cleared  of  top  and 
root— although  40  tons  have  been  grown,  and  35 
are  not  uncommon  — but  such  large  weights  are 
onlv  produced  by  an  extra  quantity  of  dung,  which 
endangers  the  succeeding  crop  of  corn  by  lodging, 
and  consequently  the  grass-seeds  along  with  it :  of 
the  latter,  the  kind   which  produces  the  largest 
bulk  is  the  tankard,  but  from  its  shape  and  size  it 
is  so  much  above  the  ground,  that  it  is  injured  by 
the  earliest  frost,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to 
sow  it  only  on  such  land,  and  in  such  quantity  as 
is  intended  to  be   fed  off  by  Christmas  at  latest. 
Next  to  it  is  the  globe  turnip,  which,  if  the  seed 
he  raised  from   well-selected  plants,  preserves  a 
good  shape  and  nutritious  quality.    Several   va- 
rieties of  the  Swedish  kind  and   also   of  hybrids 
are  cultivated,  each  prohably  possessing  proper- 
ties which  render  them  applicable  to  peculiar  situa- 
tions, but  which  itisunnecessary  hereto  treat  of  in 
detail.    The  firsi  operation  upon  turnip-drills,  so 
soon  as  the  plants  are  of  sufficient  size  to  bear  it. 
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is  to  take  the  soil  from  the  side  of  the   drill  with 
the  small  single-horse  plough,  hy  going  along  one 
side  and  returning  on  the  other,  which  cuts  down 
also  any  weeds  that  may  have  sprung  up,  and  lays 
them  in  the  hollow  of  the  diill  ;    the  jjlants  are 
then  thinned  and  the  top  of  the  drill  cleaned  of 
weeds,  which  are  also  drawn  into  the  hollow  by 
hand-hoeing.     \\'here  bone-dust  has  been  used,  it 
is   recommended    rather  to    thin   the   plants   by 
pulling  than  by  striking  the  hoe  through  them,  as 
in  that  way  less  of  the  bone-manure  is  drawn  off 
from   the   roots   of   the   turni|)s.      After  ten    or 
twelve  days,  when  the  weeds   have  had  time   to 
wither  and  the  plants   have  recovered  their  up- 
right position,  a  suffler  is  run   along  between  the 
rows,  stirring  the  soil  which  the  little  plough  had 
laid  there,  and  shaking  the  weeds  with  which  it  is 
mixed  ;    the   turnips  are  again   hand-hoed  ;    and 
after  a  while,  unless  a  tendency  to  weeds  renders 
another  hoeing    necessary,    in    which    case    the 
scuffler  maybe  again  applied  also,  a  double  mould- 
board  plough  is  run  along,  laying   the  soil  bzck 
against  the  sides  of  the  drill,  but  not  so  high  as  at 
all  to  cover  up  the  hulb,  whicli  would  prevent  the 
growth  of  the  turnip.     This  is  the  finishing  pro- 
cess,   previous    to    whicii    the   little  plough    and 
scuffler  will  have  been  more  or  less  frequently  em- 
plojed,  as  the  tendency  to  weeds,  or  an  unkindly 
state  of  the  laud  from  heavy  rains  or  other  causes, 
may  render  advisable.     There  is,  however,  great 
truth  in  the  common  saying,  "  that  the  more  the 
irons  are  among  the  turnips,  until  the  leaves  begin 
to  spread  across  the  intervals  between  the  rows, 
the  better  ;"  even  if  there  arc  no  weeds  to   over- 
come, the  turning  back  and  forward  of  the  soil, 
and  the  free  admission  of  air,  have  a  great  eflcct 
in  promoting  the  health  and  growth  of  the  plants. 
Having  brought  the  crop  of  turnips  to  this  stage, 
itnow  remains  to  state  the  manner  in   which  they 
are  used,   and  the  means  employed  for  preserving 
them  from  frost.    The  character  of  the  district  in 
question,  the   dry  and  early  quality  of  the   land, 
and  the  alternate  system  of  husbandry,  and  the 
general  absence  of  old  grazing  pastures,  render  it 
much  more  calculated  for  the  production  of  sheep 
than  of  cattle;  in  consequence  of  which  no  more 
of  the  latter  are  kept  than  ;irc  necessary  to  convert 
the  straw  into  manure,  which   is  done  by  feeding- 
them  in  fold-yards  with  turnips  in  the  winter  :  by 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  turnips  are  in 
consequence   consumed    in   the  fields   by   sheep. 
As  it  is  essentially  a  breeding  district,  every  farm 
has  its  Hock  of  ewes  ;  these  go  over  all  the  pas- 
tures in  the  autumn   and  winter,  and,  except  in 
times  of  snow,    rarely    get    turnips   till    within 
five   or  six  weeks  of  lambing,  but  receive  thcui 
from  that  time  until  the  spring  of  grass  renders 
them    unnecessary.       Turnips    are    laid    out   to 
ewes  iu   the  grass-fields  iu  certain  quantities  each 
day,  but  by  no  means  so   many  as   they  would  con- 
sume if  put  upon  the  ground,  as  it  is  considered  to 
ba  more  safe  that  they  should  not  he  too  fat  at  lamb- 
ing,  and   that  tlu-y  should   have   grass   along  with 
turnips.     The  hogs  and  tatling-.slieB|.  of  the  previous 
year,  now  1^  year  old,  which  have  not  already  gone 
to  market,  are  put  u])on  turnips  in  October,  or  when- 
ever the  pastures  cease  to  improve  their  condition. 
The  turiiii)s  required  for  cattle  and  for  tlie  ewe  Hook 
are    drawn    off  in    alternate  rates  in  the  pro|.i>ition 
of  1.  ii  or  i,  as  the  convenience  of  the  situation,  the 
goodness  of  the  crop,  or  the  quality  of  the  land  may 
dictate;  the  remainder  are   then  consumed    on  th.» 
ground   by  the  other  sheep,  which  are  confined  by 
nets,  supported  by  and  twisted  round  stakes,  at  in- 


tervals  of  three   or  four  yards,  which  is  the  only 
folding  that  is  applied  to  land  in   this  county.     As 
tlje  fields  are  large,  and  much  of  this  kind  of  move- 
able fencing  is  required    in  consuming  turnips,  nets 
are  preferable  to   hurdles,  from  being  so  much  more 
portable,  thai  the  shepherd  can  at  any  time,  with  no 
assistance  but  that  of  his  dog  to  keep  back  the  sheep 
meanwhile,   take  in  a   fresh  supply  of  food.     A  net 
of  fifty  yards  long,  with  strong  coid  at  top  and  bot- 
tom to  twist  round  the  stakes,  costs  lOs.  or  lis.    At 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  while  turnips  may 
yet  be  growing,  such   as  are    wanted    in   the    fold- 
yards  are  carted  as  required  from  the  field;    but  the 
habit  of  going  to    the    field  day  by  dav  throughout 
the  winter,  at  one  time  injuring  the  land  by  carting  up 
to  the  axles ;  at  anr.ther,  wasting  labour  and  turnips 
by  pulling  them  in  froat,  or  digging  them  from  be- 
neath snow,   and  geuerally  bringing  tbem,  at   great 
waste  and  expense,  in  a  very  uncomfortable  state  to 
the  cattle,   is    almost   entirely   laid   aside.     Having 
determined  on  the  quantity  of  turnips  to  be  drawn, 
and  the  situation  most  convenient  for  storing  them, 
whether  near  the  fold-yards   or  near  some  road   of 
easy  communication  with  them,  the  farmer  takes  a 
good  day  iind  applies  sufficient  force   to  the  work — 
some  hands  to  pull   and  clean  the  turnips,  some  to 
fill  the  carts,    boys   to  drive  quickly  between,  and 
men   to   unload  and  deposit  them  ;    and  by  judicious 
arrangement  and  active  proceeding,  he  gets  a  greater 
quantity  moved  in  the  course  of  one  day,  in  cleaner 
condition  and  without  injury  to  his  land,  by  carting 
over  it  when  wet,   than   could   have  been    done   at 
double  the  cost   by  any  other  process.     The  modes 
of  storing  turnips  are  various,  according  to  the  uses 
for  which    they  are  intended.     To    fatten   cattle  in 
yards  the  best  will   be  taken  :  it  is  usual    to  keep 
such  cattle  on  white  turnips  till  about  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  afterwards  to  give  tbem  Swedes  ;  in  either 
case  the  tops   and   roots  are  taken  off  the  turnips 
when  pulled,  taking  care  not  to  cut  into  the  bulb,  as 
woundin;^-  it  so  promotes  decay.  'I'he  tops  are  spread 
out  for  the  sheep,  if  ihev  be  (bllowing  over  the  ground, 
or  carted  to  young  cattle  in    t!ie   straw-yards.     The 
turnips  are  laid  in  some  dry  and  convenient  situation 
u])on  the  grocnd,  in  long  heaps,  which  are  rounded 
at  top  and  covered  with  straw,  which  admits  the  air 
but  excludes   th.>  frost  :  if  covered    with   earth,  or 
oven  laid   in  a  close  house  which  prevents  evapora- 
tion, they  will  (juickly  rot  ;  but  under  straw,  Swedes 
will  retain  tlieir  i|ualities  and  continue  good  food  for 
cattle  throui;])  ail  the  month  of  May.     This  covering 
is  cheaplv  done,  l)y  using  the  same  straw  and  ropes 
which  have  covered   the    stacks  that  may  have  been 
thrcslied  ;  the  ropes,  broken  into  right  lengths,  need 
only  be  thrown  over  the  turnip-heaps  from  side  to 
side,   and  fastened   down  at  the  ends  bv  laying   a 
spading  of  earth  upon  them,  like  a  little  ditch  round 
tiie  heap.     For   preserving    turnips   in  a  juicy  and 
fresii  state  till  late  in  the  spring,  the   plan  is  some- 
times followed  of  taking  them  to  a  field  ploughed  for 
fallow  iu  the  next  summer  ;  a  furrow  is  made  by  the 
)>lough,  which   furrow    is    planted  full   of  turnips  ; 
another  furrow  is  laid  over   them,   and    the  hollow 
filled  with  luinips  again,  and  so  on. 

This  mode,  though  it  preserves  the  turnips  in  a 
sound  state,  has  its  inconveniences  ;  they  cannot  be 
got  out  if  wanted  in  frost,  and  are  rather  expensive 
to  take  up  at  any  time ;  and  the  tops  shoot  out  early 
in  spring  so  ns  to  draw  the  juice  from  the  bulbs, 
making  them  loss  nutritious  for  cattle  than  if  laid  up 
in  lieaps  without  tO])s,  although  for  ewes  when  at,  or 
near  lambing,  they  are  more  wholesome,  as  a  little 
tresh  top  corrects  the  too  astringent  quality  of  the 
Swedish  turnips,  and   promotes  milk  more  j  at  the 
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same  time  that,  in  a  scarce  season,  an  extra  quantity 
of  food   is  obtained :  they    do   very  well,  too,   for 
young  catile  fed  on  straw.     A  very  common  mode 
of  storing  turnips  for  such  young  cattle,  or  for  sheep 
in  grass-fields,  is  to  place  them  with  roots  and  tops 
on,  close  side  by  side  upon  a  piece  of  dry  ploughed 
land,  or  even  roui:h  grass,  if  it  be  more  convenient; 
the  roots  put  out  fibres  which  keep  the  turnips  in 
sap,  and  the  tops  are  sufficiently  close  to  cover  them 
tolerably  well  from  frost,  tv-ith  this  advantage,  that  a 
slight  shower  of  snow  protects  them,  which  would 
be   of  no   service  to    them   standing   singly  on  the 
drills.     In  this  way  they  can  be  placed  conveniently 
for  the  ground   on  which  they  are  to  be  used,  so 
as  to  be  accessible  even  in  deep  snow,  and  can  be 
filled  into  carts  with  grapes  or  three-pronged  forks 
in  clean  and  dry  condition.     I  have  dwelt  at  such 
length  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  because   it   is  im- 
portant in  itself,  and  is  proved  to  be  considered  so 
by  the  Society,  from  their  having  offered  a  premium 
for  the  best  essay  respecting  it.     It  remains,  how- 
ever, forme  to  describe  another  mode  of  preserving 
turnips,    those  left  on  the  land  for   sheep-feeding, 
and     having     naturally    no     protection    but    their 
leaves,  which  a  few    days    of  frost,  without  snow, 
will    destroy.      I    am   not   prepared    to    say    that 
it  is  in  common  practice  in  ^Northumberland,  or  so 
much  so    as  it   deserves,  probably   because  it  is  at- 
tended with  a  good  deal  of  labour  ;  but  1  have  myself 
used  it,  when  I  vs'as  a  large  grower  of  turnips,  with 
much  success,  and  in  one  season  especially,  when  a 
hard  frost,  without  snow,  in  the  end  of  January,  de- 
stroyed nearly   all  the  white  turnips  in  the  district, 
and  they  rose  in  price  from  id.  and  6d.  to   9d.   and 
lOd.  per  week  for  sheep,  I  had  by  this  precaution  60 
acres   of  fresh    and   sound  turnips  standing  in  the 
spring.     When  the  turnips   have  ceased  to  grow, 
and  those  intended  to  be  stored  up  are  removed,  and 
the  headlands  cleared,  a  double  mould-board  plough, 
with  two  horses  abreast,  is  set  to  work ;  the  horses 
walk  in  the  outside  drills  of  three,  leaving  the  centre 
one  for  the  plough,  which  is  set  to  such  depth  as  to 
raise  the  soil  so  as  entirely  to  cover  up  the  turnips  on 
each  side,  just  leaving  the  tops  above  ground.  Tlie 
work  is  heavy,  but  the  effect  certain,  unless  the  tur- 
nips be  unusally  large;  in  which  case  it  is  impossible 
entirely   to  protect  them.     The  only  inconvenience 
attending  the  eating  of  the    turnips  is,  that  as  the 
sheep   can  only  get  the  tops,  so  soon  as    they  have 
taken  them  oft',  as  many  tuinips  must   be  drawn  out 
by  the  picker  from  day  to  dny  as  the  liock  requires  ; 
and  from  the  hollowness  of  the  drills,  the  sheep  have 
moi'e  difficulty  in  getting  up   if  they  lay  awkward,  ns 
the  phrase  is. 

Such  farmers  in  the  district  as  have  more  turnips 
than  they  require,  find  a  ready  sale  for  them  to  the 
stock  farmers  in  the  mountain-range,  selling  them  to 
be  consumed  on  the  ground  by  slieep  from  5/.  to  77. 
per  acre  for  white,  and  probably  from  8^  to  101,  for 
Swedes  ;  or  for  3d.  to  4l1.  per  week  for  hogs,  and  6d. 
or  more  for  aged  sheep.  Sheep  are  generally  made 
fat  for  market  in  this  county  with  no  other  food  than 
turnips  ;  and  in  like  manner  threeyear  old  steers  are 
sent  to  market  in  the  spring,  of  good  weight — say 
from  60  to  80  stones  of  14lbs. — which  have  tasted 
neither  oil-cake,  corn,  nor  hay  ;  although  many  peo- 
ple now  use  cake  or  meal  for  the  improvement  of  the 
manure,  and  that  they  may  send  off"  two  lots  of  fat 
cattle  in  the  season  instead  of  one.  The  superior 
feeding  quality  of  the  turnips  in  this  and  the  coun- 
ties north  of  the  Tweed  has  excited  the  surprise  of 
agriculturists  from  Cambridge  and  other  counties 
where  good  turnips  are  produced,  but  which  they 
say  will  not  bring  etock  to  maturity  without  adven- 


titious aid.  This  may  arise  from  a  combination  of 
causes — the  greater  friability  andloaminess  oftho 
soil,  the  larger  size  of  the  turnip?  and  their  more  solid 
texture,  from  the  greater  moisture  in  general  of  the 
climate.  They  are  certainly  less  subject  to  the  ra- 
vages of  the  fly  at  the  outset,  and  of  mildew  after- 
wards ;  for  though  frequently  attacked  by  the  fly, 
they  are  seldom  overcome  by  it.  Their  success  in 
this  respect  may  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  vigour 
with  which  the  plants  generally  come  up  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mode  of  cultivation  ;  pains  are  taken 
to  have  the  manure  in  a  proper  stage  of  fermentation, 
so  that  it  may  be  spread  smoking  in  the  drills  and 
covered  up  immediately — a  process  (that  of  fermen- 
tation) which  it  is  better  should  go  on  under  the  sur- 
face than  above  it,  although  in  a  crop  like  turnips, 
where  the  object  is  to  produce  an  immediate  efl^ect, 
nothing  being  of  so  much  importance  to  its  success 
as  a  rapid  and  unchecked  growth  in  the  first  stage, 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  decomposition  is  necessary 
than  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  crops  which  continue 
for  many  months  to  draw  their  nourishment  from  the 
soil  and  the  manure  incorporated  with  it.  The  Nor- 
thumberland farmer  places  his  manure,  of  whatever 
kind,  in  the  situation  where  the  plants  must  at  once 
strike  into  it,  and  is  the  more  delighted  the  greater 
difficulty  be  experiences  in  keeping  up  with  hoeing 
them  ;  while  the  mode  of  sowing,  much  used  in  the 
midland  counties,  upon  a  flat  surface  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  dung  drawn  to  the  top  and  left  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun  and  wind,  fills  him  with  astonish- 
ment. 

(Te  be  continued.) 


ON  DRAINING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 


Sir, — One  of  the  most  important  questions  that 
can  engage  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist  of  the 
present  day  is  draining.  Its  direct  advantages  are 
well  known — its  indirect  ones  are  also  not  a  few. 
It  adds  to  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in 
very  wet  districts  probably  improves  the  climate, 
both  for  animal  life  and  for  vegetation.  1  am  even 
so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  there  is  enough  of 
stagnant  water  in  some  districts,  if  properly  carried 
off,  to  improve  the  navigation  of  their  rivers.  I 
would  instance  Dumfries-shire,  where  immense 
tracts  ot  moss  and  swamp  are  probably  sufficient 
reservoirs  to  deepen  and  clear  the  mouths  of  the 
Annan  and  Nith,  instead  of  diffusing  (as  now) 
pestilential  vapours  along  their  vallies.  With  this 
preface,  I  beg  to  offer  you  a  few  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  draining  land,  at  the  same  time  candidly 
acknowledging  that  my  practical  experience  is  not 
great — that  my  ideas  are  derived  rather  from  ob- 
serving the  practice  of  others,  than  from  any  doings 
of  my  own — in  short,  1  have  passed  some  time 
among  agricultural  operations,  and  have  kept  my 
eyes  and  ears  open  ,  but  if  any  of  your  readers 
suppose  that  to  be  an  insufficient  qualification  to  en- 
title me  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  they  may 
step  over  my  letter  at  once. 

One  of  the  first  practical  questions  on  this  subject 
that  demands  our  attention  is  the  direction  of  the  drains. 
Some  months  ago,  your  paper  containe.l  a  discussion 
between  Mr.  VVreford,  of  Kent,  and  "  A  Farmer 
North  of  the  Tweed,"  on  the  question  whether  the 
drains  should  be  cut  across  the  field  or  up-and-down. 
This  appeared,  from  their  view  of  it,  to  depend  on 
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the  manner  in  which  water  oozes  fioin  the  subsoil. 
The  one  correspondent  maintains  that  it  percolates 
in  nearly  horizontal  lines  from  correspondinjf  strata 
beneath  the  surface;  and  the  other, that  it  makes  its 
appearance  in  lines  or  stripe*  in  a  direction  dawn  thu 
slope  of  the  land.  Both,  in  my  view,  are  right  as 
to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  both  wrongs  as  to  the 
practical  inference.  This  may  appear  paradoxical, 
but  I  hope  to  establish  the  opinion  by  satisfactory 
reasons.  When  a  surgeon  wants  information  ro- 
o-ardino-  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  he  dissects. 
We  cannot  so  easily  do  this  with  tl)e  earth  ;  but 
nature  dissects  for  us,  leaving  us,  if  we  choose,  to 
observe.  The  subsoil  most  frequently  reciuiring- 
draining;  is  probably  a  stiff  till.  Observe,  then, 
when  a  water-course  cuts  through  a  subsoil  of  this 
kind,  leaving  a  bare  precipitous  bank,  and  observe 
it  particulariv  in  rainy  weather,  the  water  certainly 
does  appear  ia  lionzontal  strata,  according  to  the 
principle  of  the  "  Farmer  North  of  the  Tweed;" 
but  then  only  al  particular  ])oints  in  the  horizontal 
line,  and  not  equally  along  the  whole  of  it,  as  in  the 
annexed    diagram,   thus  confirming  the  apparently 


marshes,  peat-mosses,  &c.  ;  I  would  drain  it  nearly 
as  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  or  on  the  same  prin- 


opposite  opinion  of  Mr.  Wreford.  In  a  rocky  or 
chalk  subsoil,  the  process  is  exactly  the  same.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  this  is  not  the  main  point  in  the  ques- 
tion. The  drains — especially  the  smaller  branches, 
or  feeders — must  have,  if  possible,  a  good  run.  The 
main  drains  will  make  a  run  for  tlieinselves  with  a 
declivity  comparatively  small  —  especially  where 
tiles  are  used— while,  witJi  the  same  declivity,  more 
minute  quantities  of  water  will  scarcely  flow.  Un- 
less the  land  is  very  steep,  therefore,  a  sufficient  in- 
clination cannot  be  obtained  by  cross  drains. 

Another  essential  point,  which  appears  to  have 
been  hitherto  almost  overlooked, is  to  obtain  a  nearlii 
eqiiiil  inr.rnialinn  in  each  drain,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  termination — to  have,  at  least,  no  sudden 
rhiinges  of  declivitv.  When  water  flows  for  some 
time  with  a  considerable  fall,  and  then  takes  a  more 
level  course,  it  has  always  a  tendency  to  deposit  a 
sediment  in  the  lower  part,  and  to  choke  the  drain, 
althouah  the  inclination  may  still  be  such  that  there 
would  otherwise  have  been  no  deposition  whatever. 
Wiien  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  greater,  it  will 
keep  heavier  jKirticles  of  mud  in  suspension  than  at 
a  less  velocity  :  every  velocity  has  its  own  degree  of 
fineness  in  the  particles  which  it  floats.  Hence, 
whenever  the  water  of  a  rapid  stream  loses  its  force, 
there  it  deposits  mud,  sand,  or  gravel.  I'bis  we 
may  see  in  tlie  eddies  and  still  parts  of  every 
stream,  and  at  the  mouths  of  all  our  rivers. 

For  tlie  same  reiison  I  object  to  sudden  bends  in 
the  drains,  such  as  the  right  angles  that  we  often  see 
where  the  feeders  enter  the  main  drain.  'J'iie  stop- 
page of  the  water  t'rom  the  sudden  turn,  and  still 
more  from  encountering  a  stronger  cross  current, 
[jroduces  a  stagnation  and  a  deposit  both  in  the 
mouth  of  the  feeiier  and  below  (be  junction.  Of 
course  I  speak  of  those  cases  in  which  the  drains 
Jiave  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  produce  a  considerable 
run  in  the  most  rainy  weather. 

Conil)ining,  then,  hU  these  considerations,  I  should 
proceed  as  follows  :  —  In  the  first  place,  suppose  we 
iiavu  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  with  very  little 
declivity    and    with    an    even    surface,    such  as  in 


ciples — due  allowance,  of  course,  being  made  for 
local  circumstances.  A  B  is  an  open  drain  or  ditch 
in  the  direction  of  the  slope  of  the  ground — that  is, 
with  the  greatest  possible  fall.  The  double  lines 
branching  from  it  are  the  main  covered  drains,  the 
single  lines  being  the  feeders.  In  this  way  we  ob- 
tain very  nearly  the  greatest  possible  declivity,  both 
for  the  main  drains  and  for  the  feeders,  and  we  have 
no  right  angles.  It  is,  I  believe,  considered  best  to 
have  all  the  feeders  emptying  themselves  into  the 
covered  drains,  so  as  to  have  as  few  outlets  as  pos- 
sible into  the  open  drain. 

In  a  field  having  a  greater  slope,  I  would  cut  all 
the  drains  neither  across  nor  up-and-down,  but 
diagonally,  more  or  less  approaching  the  cross  direc- 
tion, as  the  face  of  the  field  is  more  or  less  steep. 
I  would  allow  the  branches  to  wind  according  to  tbe 
irregularities  of  the  surface,  so  as  to  effect  a  some- 
what uniform  fall,  regarding  the  perfect  parallelism 
of  the  drains  as  quite  immaterial  :  they  might  vary 
in  their  distance,  according  to  circumstances.  Na- 
ture is  the  grand  drainer  of  a  country  :  I  would,  in 
this  respect,  imitate  her  system  as  we  see  it  in  the 
ramifications  of  every  river. 

One  reason  why  the  up-and-down  system  is  so 
mucii  preferred  by  some  to  the  cross  direction,  may 
be,  that  since  the  former  plan  was  introduced,  the 
drains  have  been  cut  much  closer  together,  or  the 
fields  even  re-drained.  t)ne  of  your  correspondents, 
for  instance,  mentions  a  field  whicli  he  first  drained 
on  tlie  cross  system  with  little  success,  but  after- 
wards with  complete  success  on  the  up-and-down 
system,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  a  second  course 
at  table  is  more  satisfying  than  the  first. 

Having  thus  discussed  a  few  practical  questions, 
I  would  ask  leave,  if  I  have  not  already  encroached 
too  far  on  your  space,  to  ofter  a  theoretical  one. 
AVhat  is  the  use  of  draining  at  all — or  rather,  how 
does  the  water  injure  the  crop  I  Wheat  will  grow, 
ripen,  aud  yield  good  grain,  in  water  alone — in  a 
bottle,  tor  instance.  We  often  see  the  greenest  grass 
in  the  furrows,  below  springs,  beside  shallow  water- 
courses, and  on  irrigated  ground.  I  know  that  the 
wetness  of  the  soil  prevents  it  from  being  worked 
properly  ;  but  this  is  evidently  not  all,  for  this 
would  not  apply  to  pasture  land,  and  although  a  con- 
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tinuanct!  of  dry  weather  enabled  ground  usually  wet 
to  be  ploughed  and  the  grain  to  be  sown  altogether 
satisfactorily,  subsequent  rains  would,  I  apprehend, 
still  shoiv  the  inferiority  of  the  undrained  land.  Some 
say  that,  although  running  water  may  be  beneficial, 
stagnant  water  is  injurious.  This  is  answered  by 
the  gardeners,  who  prefer  watering  the  young  plants 
with  stagnant  water  ;  and  also  by  the  case  of  wheat 
growing  in  a  bottle  of  water,  as  just  mentioned. 
Will  any  of  your  correspondents,  then,  inform  me 
in  what  manner  wet  land  injures  the  cropl 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  ask  another  question  : 
Are  common  earth-worms  injurious,  or  otherwise? 
Several  points  depend  upon  this. 

I  am,  Sir,  respectfully, 

An  OusEnvER. 


THE  TIMBER  DUTIES. 

We  submit  to  oar  readers  the  following  remarks  on 
the  Timber  Duties,  written  (before  the  budget  was 
brauglit  forward)  by  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  in  the 
country. 

The  following  are  the  different  rates  of  duty  imposed 
on  fir  timber  on  importation  from  foreign  countries, 
since  the  duties  were  first  levied  by  iVir.  Pitt's  Customs 
Consolidatioa  A.ct,  1787 : — 

The  Load. 
£     s.    d. 
1787,  27  Geo.  3,  cap.  13,  (Mr.  Pitt's 

Consolidation  Act)  0    6    8 

1795,  35  Geo.  3,  cap.  20     0  10    0 

1796,  37        ....         15    0  10    6 

1797,  37        ....       110     0  11    0 

1801,  41        28     0  14    8 

1802,  42        43    0  16  10 

1803,  43        68    1     0    0 

1803,  43  ....  70    1    2  6 

1804,  43  ....  53    1    5  0 

1806,  46  ....  42     1    6  8 

1809,49  ....  98    17  4 

1810,  50  ...  77     2  14  8 

1813.  53  ....  33     3    4  11 

1819,  59  ....  52     3    5  0 

1821,     1  and  2  Geo.  4,  cap.  37 2  15  0 

Comparative  view  of  the  present  differential  duties  on 
the  principal  article  of  wood,  when  imported  from  a 
British  possession  and  from  a  foreign  country  : — 

British  Uifteren- 
Foreign.  Possession,  tial  duty 
£    s.    d.  £     6.     d.     per  cent. 

Battens,  per  120  ..  10    0    0        10    0      1,000 

Deals,  ditto 22    0    0        2    0    0      1,000 

Lath  wood,  pr.fath.    4    5    0        0  15    0         566f 
Masts,  12  inches  and 

upwards,  eacii  ..2150        0  10    0         550 
Stavcs,average  duty 

per  120 3    0    0        0    6    0      1,000 

Oakplanks,perld.     4    0    0        0  15    0         533f 
Fir  timber,  ditto  . .     2  15    0        0  10    0         550 

Wainscot  logs 3  15    0        0  12    0         625 

Unenumenitedtimb.  18  0  0  5  0  560 
Lord  Althorp,  on  bringing  forward  the  budget,  on 
the  11th  of  February,  1831,  proposed  lowering  the  duty 
on  Baltic  timber  from  55s.  to  50s.  per  load,  and  raising 
the  duty  on  colonial  timber  to  20s.  His  lordship  esti- 
mated that  it  would  increase  the  revenue  600,000/. 
This  WHS  a  moderate  calculation,  but  owing  to  the 
opposition  which  arose,  bis  lordship  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution  on  the  18th  of  March,  1831,  viz.; — 
"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  comiriittee  that  in  lieu  of 
the  duty  of  customs  heretofore  payable,  there  shall  be 
taken  and  received  the  following  :  — On  all  timber,  be- 
ing 8  inches  square,  imported  from  any  port  in  the 
Baltic,  on  and  after  the  l»t  January,  1832,  thtre  shall 


be  payable,  per  load,  a  duty  of  49i. ;  after  the  1st  of 
Janunry,  1833,  a  duty  of  43s.  ;  and  after  the  Isf  ef 
January,  1834,  a  duly  of  40s."  This  resolution  was  lost 
by  a  majority  of  46. 

The  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideration  the  duties  on  timber, 
agreed,  in  August,  1835,  to  the  following  resolutions  : — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  taking  the  duties  on  deals  is  susceptible  of 
improvement ;  and  that  this  committee  would  recom- 
mend that  a  mode  be  adopted  which  shall  approach 
more  nearly  to  a  payment,  according  to  the  contents  of 
the  deals. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the 
difference  of  duty  of  45s.,  now  imposed  by  law  upon 
timber,  the  produce  of  Europe,  as  compared  with  tim- 
ber, the  produce  of  North  American  colonies,  is  too 
great,  and  may  be  reduced. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  having 
a  due  regard  to  the  interests  which  have  been  created 
in  the  British  North  American  colonics,  by  the  system 
hitherto  pursued,  and  to  the  representations  of  the  ship- 
ping interest,  a  reduction  of  the  protective  duty,  not 
exceeding  1.5s.  per  load,  appears  to  them  to  be  a  iair 
arrangement. 

"  'i'hat  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  such 
reduction  be  made,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  revenue,  without  any  augmentation  of 
duty  on  colonial  timber. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  in  any 
alteration  made,  such  alterations  should  not  affect  the 
shipments  made  in  the  yenr  1836. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  there 
should  be  an  uniform  mode  of  taking  the  duty  on  deals 
throughout  the  united  kingdom." 

The  proportions  between  the  duties  in  the  present 
scale  and  the  values  of  deals  and  battens  are  very  un- 
eqtial.  The  duty  on  120  deals,  ot  from  8  to  20  feet  in 
length,  wns  increased  from  2.1.  13s.  in  1787  fo  5/.  16s. 
9d.  in  1801  ;  to  17/.  10s.  in  1810;  to  20Z.  15?.  8d.  in 
1813;  and  in  1821,  the  present  rates  of  19/.  and  22/. 
were  established. 

If  the  duty  upon  colonial  fir  timber  was  left  as  it 
now  stands,  and  if  5s.  a  load  annually  were  taken  off 
the  duty  on  forei^fn  fir  limber, until  it  was  brought  down 
to  30s.,  then  the  colonies  could  not  have  the  smallest 
ground  of  complaint,  especially  if  such  redHction  did 
not  commence  until  one  year  after  the  passing  of  an  act 
of  Parliament  to  that  eflFeet. 

In  respec*  to  deals  and  batten?,  importers  from  the 
colonies,  as  well  as  from  foreign  countries,  must  find  it 
equally  their  interest  to  have  the  duties  levied  by  cubic 
measurement  instead  of  by  tlie  120  deals  or  battens. 

Thewaste  of  timber,  in  order  to  cut  the  trees  to  the 
tabular  lengths  in  the  present  tariff,  is  enormously  de- 
structive. 

Now,  a*  it  is  clear  that  an  uniform  duty  upon  deals 
would  be  equally  protective  to  the  importer  from  the 
colonies,  and  equally  productive  to  the  revenue,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  the  change  ;  while  the 
table  of  duties  will  be  simplified  by  substituting  one 
scale,  as  recommended  by  the  committee  of  1835,  in 
place  of  the  complicated  rates  now  existing  in  the 
tariff. 

Other  simplifications  might  be  made  with  equal  con- 
venience in  regard  to  staves,  &c. 

The  present  duties  on  mahogany  are  as  follow,  viz.: 

The  ton  of  40  cubic  feet £5    0    0 

Imported  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  do.     1  10    0 
Imported  from  British  Possessions,  do.       4    0    0 

But  the  duty  on  furniture  made  of  mahogany  in 
foreign  countries,  being  reduced  to  20  per  cent.,  and 
the  demand  which  there  would  be  for  mahogany  for 
ship  building,  if  the  duties  were  reduced,  demand  that 
the  duty  on  foreign  mahogany  imported  for  use  in  the 
United  Kingdom  should  be  reduced  to  about  20#.  per 
ton  of  40  cubic  feet ;  from  the  Britisli  Poasessions,  in- 
cluding the  Bay  of  Honduras,  10s. 
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WHEAT  IMPORTED— (1760  to  1840 

Inclusive). 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Wheat  and  Wheat- 
Flour,  in  Quarters,  entered  for  Home  Consumption 
in  Great  Britain  in  each  Year,  from  1760  to  1840  ; 
and  stating  the  Annual  Average  of  each  consecutive 
Period  of  Ten  Years. 


Years. 

Quantities  of  Foreign  and 

Colonial  Wheat  and 

Wheat  Flour  eutered  for 

Home  Consumption  in 

Great  Britain. 

Quantity 

in 
each  Year. 

Annual 
Average  of 

each 
Consecutive 

Period  of 
Ten  Years. 

1761     

Quarters. 

71 
1 

97,175 

11,020 

497,328 

332,114 

3,155 

23 

Quarters. 

1762    

1763    

1764     

1765    

1766     

1767     

1768     

1769     

1770     

94,089 

1771     

1,449 

20,777 

53,950 

283,969 

465,848 

212,150 
75,574 

1772     

1773    

1774     

1775    

1776    

1777     

1778    

1779      

1780     

111,372 

1781     , 

116,793 
64,836 

565,026 

201,405 
80,699 
29,430 
48,642 

102,148 
41,141 

182,805 

1782    

1783    

1784    

1785     

1786     

1787     

1788       

1789     

1790     

143,292 

1791     

421,038 

431,679 
220,249 
297,416 
878,165 
403,037 
356,694 
438,152 
1,256,989 

1792     

1793     

1794     

1795     

1796     

1797     

1798     

1799     

1800     

470,342 

1801      

1,417,360 
407,438 
257,310 
359.139 
780,535 
197,475 
356,031 
23,602 
385,804 

1,374,897 

1802     

1803       

1804     

1805      

1806     

1807     

1808     

1809     

1810     

SS";  QSO 

Years 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 

1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 

1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


Quarters. 

116,385 

112,952 

319,466 

623,086 

116.382 

225,263 

1,024,443 

1,596,511 

122,000 

34,275 


9 

2 

12,137 

15,778 

525,231 

315,892 

572,705 

841,828 

1,363,487 

1,700,548 


1,487,807 

375,788 

83,691 

64,552 

27,525 

30  096 

242,594 

1,821,151 

2,652,553 

2,295,419 


Quarters. 


429,076 


534,762 


908,118 


WILLIAM  IRVING, 
Inspector-General  of  Imports  and  Exports. 
Inspector-General's  Office,  Custom  House, 
London,  11th  June,  1841. 


THE  NATURALIST'S   LIBRARY. 

Vol.  XII.  Conducted  by  Sir  W.  Jardine;  the 
present  volume  by  Lieut.-Col.  C.  H.  Smith. — 
Edin.  1841. 

The  present  volume  of  this  interesting  work  con- 
tinues the  histor}^  of  the  "  Mammalia,"  and  compre- 
hends the  description  of  "  horses,"  or  "  Eqtiidm," 
the  genus  "  Equiis"  of  authors,  including  two  spe- 
cies, the  "  horse"  and  the  "  ass,"  with  the  "  zebra" 
and  their  congeners.  The  title-page  is  embellished 
with  a  handsome  vignette,  or  group  of  various  ani- 
mals, and  a  portrait  of  Gesiier,  the  oldest  and  most 
original  of  our  natural  historians,  and  deservedly 
placed  among  the  fathers  of  the  science.  The  intro- 
duction is  unusually  long,  but  contains  much  curious 
matter  on  the  first  locality  of  the  horse,  and  the  do- 
mestication of  the  animal,  derived  from  comparing 
the  analogies  of  different  languages  in  the  name  of 
the  horse;  and  arrives  at  tlie  generally  acknew- 
ledged  conclusion,  that,  in  the  steppes  or  table- 
lands of  high  or  central  Asia,  about  the  fortieth  de- 
gree of  latitude,  the  original  habitation  of  the  horse 
is  found,  whence  they  spread  over  the  surrounding 
countries,  as  they  were  carried  along  in  the  expe- 
ditions of  the  nomad  tribes,  which  seem  to  have 
taken  place  at  different  periods  long  anterior  to  the 
records  of  laistory.  The  great  improvement  by  ju- 
dicious mixture  of  breeds,  is  dated  from  the  time  of 
the  Saracen  conquests,  as  these  events  showed  the 
great  value  of  the  animal. 

Thirty-one  plates  accompany  the  descriptions  of 
the  different  animals  ;  those  of  the  four  primeval  or 
original  colours  being  the  truest  specimens  of  uncul- 
tivated nature  that  we  recollect  to  have  come  uader 
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our  observation.  The  native  wild  horses  of  Asia, 
and  the  feral  horses  of  America,  are  very  minutely 
descrihed,  and  their  origin  and  difference  deduced 
from  the  evidence  of  the  best-informed  travellers. 
The  breeds  of  domestic  horses  are  described  at  con- 
siderable length:  much  industry  and  research  have 
been  bestowed  on  the  Arabian  and  eastern  breeds, 
from  which  all  our  finer  racers  are  descended. 
Among  the  farthest  eastern  breeds,  the  description 
of  the  "  piebald  "  is  very  interesting. 

The  asinine  group  are  very  largely  described,  and 
also  the  "hippotigrine"  animals,  as  the  zebrn  and 
the  quagga.  There  appear  in  the  plates,  a  hybrid 
between  an  ass  and  the  zebra,  and  between  a  brood 
mare  and  the  quagga.  The  diflerent  properties  of 
the  common  mule  and  the  hinny,  or  the  produce  of 
an  entire  horse  and  the  she-ass,  are  distinctly  pointed 
out;  and  it  is  concluded,  from  very  general  and  ex- 
tensive observations,  that  no  mules  vet  obtained 
from  the  race  of  "  equid?e,"  possess  the  ability  or 
desire  of  further  propagation. 

In  the  genus  "  Eqmis,"  the  ''  Equus  Hi-ppargiis," 
or  "  Koomrah"  of  Africa,  is  ranked  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cies. This  animal,  though  known  to  the  ancients, 
has  been  much  misunderstood  and  confounded  with 
the  hinny,  though  the  latter  is  a  scarce  result 
of  domestication,  and  the  first  is  a  wild  animal.  One 
living  specimen  has  been  seen  in  England,  whicii 
came  from  Barbary,  and  the  skin  of  another  has  been 
preserved,  whicii  died  on  the  passage  at  sea.  We 
give  the  description  by  the  author: — "The  koomrah 
of  the  mountains  is  about  ten,  or  ten-and-a-half 
hands  high  ;  the  head  broad  across  the  forehead,  and 
deep-measured  to  the  jowl;  is  small,  short  and 
pointed  at  the  muzzle,  making  the  profile  almost  tri- 
angular. Instead  of  a  forelock  between  the  ears, 
down  to  the  eyes  the  hair  is  long  and  woolly  ;  the 
eyes  are  small,  of  a  light  hazel  colour,  and  the  ears 
large  and  wide ;  the  neck  thin,  forming  an  angle 
with  the  head,  and  clad  with  a  scanty  but  long 
black  mane;  the  shoulder  rather  vertical  and  meagre, 
with  withers  low,  but  the  croup  high  and  broad  ; 
the  barrel  large,  thighs  cat-hammed,  and  the  limbs 
clean,  but  asinine,  with  the  hoofs  elongated  ;  short 
pasterns,  small  callosities  on  the  hind  legs,  and  the 
tail  clothed  with  short  fur  for  several  inches  before 
the  long  black  hair  begins.  The  animal  is  entirely 
of  a  reddish  bay  colour,  without  streak  or  mark  on 
the  spine,  or  any  white  about  the  limbs.  This  sketch 
was  made  from  a  living  specimen  belonging  to  the 
late  Lord  Grenville,  and  there  is  in  tlie  British  Mu- 
seum a  stuffed  specimen,  exactly  similar.  The  one 
that  died  at  sea  was  shy  at  first,  but  afterwards  fed 
on  biscuit  with  willingness,  and  its  voice  differed 
from  both  the  horse  and  ass.  It  came  from  the 
mountains  of  Acrai  Guinea. 

"  It  would  aj)pear  that  this  species  is  not  grega- 
rious in  Africa,  but  an  inhabitant  of  mountain  cover, 
and  always  desirous  of  the  shelter  of  the  woods.  It 
comes  down  to  the  wells  and  drinking  springs  alone, 
or  in  small  families,  and  is  there  liable  to  be  waylaid 
by  men,  the  great  felinai,  and  hyaenas  ;  but  there  is 
no  want  of  courage  in  its  defence,  biting  fiercely ; 
and  having  a  very  delicate  sense  of  smell,  danger  is 
avoided  by  the  wariness  of  its  actions,  and  the 
leadiness  of  its  rapid  retreat  up  the  mountains." 

VVehave  devoted  the  more  space  to  this  animal,  as 
it  is  rarelv  described  separately  in  zoological  works. 

A  very  neat  synopsis  of  the  "  Equida:,"  in  the 
equine  form,  the  asinine,  the  hippotigrine,  and  the 
hybrid,  is  inserted  at  ihe  end  of  the  work,  with 
the  specific  characters  of  each. 

It  may  be  deemed  superfluous  to  praise  the  work 
of  two  so  well-known  naturalists  as  the  names  of  the 


authors,  yet  we  cannot  refrain  giving  to  our  readers 
our  unqualified  approbation  of  tliis  publication,  in  a 
cheap  condensed  form  ;  showing  great  ability  and 
research,  and  highly  scientific,  and  etjually  valuable 
to  the  cursory  reader  and  the  advanced  zoologist. 


WIRE  WORM. 

TO   THE    EDITOR    OF  THE    WEST   BRITON. 

Sir, — Perceiving  that  the  ravages  of  the  wire-worm 
have  become  of  such  serious  extent  as  to  cause  much 
anxiety  for  its  deitruction,  and  feeling  assured  ihal  any 
information  connected  with  that  desirable  object  will  be 
acceptable,  I  forward  tlie  following  account  of  experi- 
ments, made  by  I\Ir.  George  Pearce.farmer,  of  Pennare, 
Goran,  who  kindly  ptrmiis  my  mukinjj  whatever  use  I 
please  of  them.  1  have  therefore  great  pleasure  in 
giving  them  publicity,  and  at  tlie  same  time,  begp  to 
say,  from  the  observations  I  have  made,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  me  byobservinor  his  progress,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  his  system  be  properli/ 
followed  up,  this  enemy  of  our  crops  may  be,  in  time, 
completely  spoiled.  Some  lime  in  the  year  1837,  I  com- 
municated to  you  INIr.  Pearce's  proeeeding«i,  which  were 
as  follows  :— In  the  winter  of  1836-7  he  had  a  field  of 
Wheat,  of  three  acres,  completely  destroyed  by  the  wire- 
worm, — he  ploughed  it  up  and  sowed  it  with  turnips  ; 
he  found  that  his  turnips  began  to  fail  also,— he  then 
employed  women  and  children  to  dig  the  earth  from  the 
turnips  attacked,  and  take  out  the  worms,  and  in  this 
manner  23,000  were  brought  to  his  house  and  counted 
over  ;  some  he  paid  for  at  tlie  rate  of  l.^d.  per  hundred, 
others  at  Id.  per  hundred.  By  this  means  he  saved  con- 
siderably more  than  half  of  his  crop  of  turnips  and  had 
an  excellent  crop  of  barley  after.  The  field  has  since 
been  iu  grass  three  years— it  is  now  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration again  for  turnips,  when  he  hopes  to  follow  the 
former  method,  and  has  no  doubt  of  getting  a  crop  of 
wheat  next  year.  In  1840  he  i=-owed  the  adjoining 
field  of  two  acres  with  wheat,  loilhout  previously  taking 
a  crop  of  turnips— Ihe  vvorms  destroyed  all  but  a  small 
piece,  from  which  he  got  two  bushels.  He  sowed  the 
parts  where  the  wheat  was  destroyed  with  barley,  this 
also  fell  a  prey  to  the  worms  ;  he  then  commenced  pick- 
ing, and  had  27,000  brought  in,  tor  which  he  paid  Id. 
per  hundred — thus,  in  these  two  fields,  of  only  five  acres, 
the  enormous  number  of  50,000  worms  were  picked 
and  paid  for,  independently  of  several  thousands  which 
were  picke.i  by  Mr.  Pearee  and  his  ^erv-ints.  Mr. 
Pearce  would  strongly  recommend  that  turnips  should 
be  invariably  sown  before  wheat  m  all  cases  where  land 
is  infested  by  wire-worm,  whether  it  is  to  be  folded  or 
not  ;  and  that  the  turnips  should  be  drilled  a  good  dis- 
tance apart — lobe  left  thick  in  the  rows  to  allow  for 
destroying  a  part  in  the  collecting  the  worm?, — above 
all,  tn  be  careful  to  destroy  every  particle  of  vegetation 
between  the  rows,  in  order  to  drive  the  xvorm  to  tlie  turnip 
for  support,  for  they  will  eat  almost  anything  green. 
It  will  greatly  facilitate  the  picking  by  bein?  in  rows, 
and  greater  regularity  will  be  observed  in  the  process 
by  this  plan.  If  well  executed,  he  feels  confident  that  a 
crop  of  wheat  may  be  saved  ;  and  instances  the  case  of  a 
farmer  who  adopted  his  plan  in  a  field  partly  planted 
with  turnips  and  potatoes.  Where  the  turnips  were,  he 
picked — there  he  has  a  good  crop  of  wheal  growing; 
where  the  potatoes  were,  he  did  not  pick— and  there  the 
viheat  is  destroyed.  Mr.  P.  is  of  opinion  that  land  may 
be  cleared  of  the  worm  for  from  .5s.  to  7«.  per  acre. 

There  is  an  estate  adjoining  this  parish  which  has 
been  very  much  infested  with  wire-worm  for  years,  and 
every  means  have  been  trie  I  without  success,  sucli  as 
salt,  lime,  &c.,  and  all  fail^-d  until  the  proprietor  saw 
the  account  of  Mr.  Pearce's  proceedings  in  your  paper. 
He  has  adopted  it  ever  since,  and  says  that  already  he 
has  derived  great  benefit  from  it,  and  has  no  doubt  iu 
time  his  farm  will  be  completely  cleared  of  them. 
Many  others  have  also  derived  benefit  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  plan,  and  are  now  going  to  work  in  right 
good  earnest ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  the  women  and 
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children  following'  theplouprh,  pickinpr  up  their  hun- 
Hreds  in  a  day,  which  they  depositin  a  tin  cup  suspended 
before  them  by  a  strinsr— in  fact  it  would  be  advisable 
to  pick  whenever  the  land  is  moved,  or  there  is  a  crop 
of  any  kind— for  they  attack  all,  whether  it  be  potatoes 
or  wheat,  turnips  or  barley,  oats,  or  anythinsr  else  ;  and 
wherever  they  are  at  work,  tlieir  movements  may  be 
traced  by  the  sickly  appearance  of  the  plants  ;  and  by  a 
little  experience  and  practice  it  becomes  so  familiar 
that  the  ravages  ore  detected  immediately  they  are  com- 
mencetl.  They  are  easiest  takeo  in  Swedish  turnip*, 
which  appear  to  be  their  favourite  food. 

It  strikes  me  forcibly  that  those  injurious  things, 
Docks,  might  be  feathered  at  the  same  time  when  follow- 
ing: the  plough  for  the  worms,  and  put  into  a  little 
basket,  and  then  into  something  larger  at  the  end  of  the 
furrow— thus  as  it  were  "killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone."     [  merely  throw  this  eut  as  a  hint. 

I  confess,  Mr.  Editor,  I  ask  for  a  great  deal  of  your 
valuable  space  ;  but  considering  as  1  do,  and  knowing 
that  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  subject  is  of  great 
importance,  I  feel  assured  thnt  you  will  give  it  a  place 
in  your  columns.  Should  any  agriculturist  wi?h  lor  any 
further  information,  Mr.  Peaicc,  1  am  sure,  vvill  readily 
give  it.        I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servent, 

Goran  Haven,  May  18, 1841.  C.  \V.  Peach. 


DEER -STALKERS    REFRESHING 
AT  THE  BUTTERY  HATCH. 

"a  scene  of  the   olden  time." 

Of  late  years  Deer-sfalking  has  become  so 
fashionable,  that  this  exciting  sport  is  deemed  less  a 
matter  of  marvel  than  in  days  of  yore.  This  fnsni- 
nating  pastime  has  bern  eulogised  by  writers  of  all 
ages.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  modem  historians, 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  bis  admiring  renders  the 
desire  of  running  over  the  samegro'ind  as  that  hero 
of  the  Highlands,  the  bold  Rob  Roy  ;  and-  of  late 
years,  Mr.  Scrope  has  gratified  the  lovers  of  wild 
sports  with  his  splendid  work  on  Deer-stalking.  A 
more  delightful  book  never  was  penned  ;  we  have 
read  and  re-read  it,  and  each  time  with  increased 
pleasure.  The  wild  deer  of  the  Highlands  is  im- 
measurably superior  in  flavour,  as  well  as  be;uily, 
to  any  other  of  the  stag  species.  They  will  occa- 
sionally come  down  to  the  moors  and  browse  upon 
the  he.ither,  but  they  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  We 
have  tre^isured  up  an  anecdote  related  b)' one  of  the 
best  si)ortsmen  of  the  day,  and  which,  as  it  bears 
upon  the  case  before  us,  we  will  lake  leave  to 
transciihe  : — 

"  While  traversing  a  low  range  of  moors,  an 
incident  occurred  which,  at  this  season,  was  unac- 
countable. A  red-and-white  setter  pointed  at  the 
top  of  a  little  glen.  The  heathy  hanks  on  both  sides 
of  a  mountain  rivulet  undulated  gently  from  the 
stream,  and  caused  a  di[)ping  of  the  surface  ;  the 
ground  seemed  a  favourable  haunt  for  grouse,  and  our 
dogs  were  beating  it  with  care  ;  observing  the  setter 
dro]),  bis  companions  backed  and  remained  steady, 
when  suddenly  '  Hero'  rese  from  hie  couchant  atti- 
tude, and  the  next  moment  a  wild  deer,  of  enormous 
size  and  splendid  beauty,  crossed  before  the  dog, 
and  sprang  the  birds  he  had  been  ])ointing.  The 
apparition  of  trie  minimal,  so  little  expected,  and  so 
singularly  and  closely  introduced  to  our  view,  occa- 
sioned a  sensation  I  had  never  hitherto  experienced . 
I  rushed  up  the  bank.  I'nembarrassed  by  our  pre- 
&ence,  the  noble  deer  swept  past  us  in  a  light  and 
graceful  canter,  at  a  shoit  disfnnce  of  seventy  or 
eighty  yards.  T  mighi  have  fired  at  and  annoyed 
liim,  hut  on  a  creature  so  powerful  small  shot  could 
have  produced  little  effect ;  and  none  but  a  cockney, 


under  such  circumstances,  vroulJ  waste  a  charge. 
To  teaze,  without  a  chance  of  bringing  down  the  gal- 
lant beast,  would  have  been  a  species  of  useless 
mischief,  meriting  a  full  month  upon  the  tread-mill. 
1  gazed  after  him  as  he  gradually  increased  his  dis- 
tance ;  his  antlers  were  expanded  as  fully  as  my 
arms  would  extend  ;  his  height  was  magniticent, 
and,  compared  to  the  fallow-deer,  he  seemed  a  giant 
to  a  dwarf.  The  sun  beamed  upon  his  deep  bay 
side,  as  he  continued  describing  a  circular  course 
over  the  flat  surface  of  the  moor,  till  reaching  a 
rock}'  opening  leading  to  the  upper  hills,  he  plunged 
into  the  ravine,  and  we  lost  sight  of  him.  \Vbat 
could  have  driven  the  red  deer  so  low  upon  the 
heath  was  marvellous.  Excepting  when  disturbed 
by  a  solitary  hunter,  or  a  herdsman  in  pursuit  of 
errant  cattle,  or  driven  from  the  summit  of  the  hills 
by  snow  and  storm,  thev  are  seldom  seen  below  the 
Alpine  heights  they  inhabit.  But  the  leisure  pace  of 
the  beautiful  animal  we  saw  to-day,  proved  that  he 
had  not  been  alarmed  in  his  lair,  and  led  one  almost 
to  fancy,  that  in  freakish  mood  he  had  abandoned  his 
mountain  home,  to  take  a  passing  glance  at  men  and 
things  beneath  him.'' 

But  to  resume.  Stags  are  still  found  wild  in  the 
Highlands  ot  Scotland,  in  herds  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred together,  ranging  at  full  liberty  over  the  vast 
bills  of  the  north,  and  some  of  them  grow  to  a  vast  size. 
One  of  these  wild  stags  (and  the  authority  can  be 
relied  upon)  has  been  known  to  weigh  three  hundred 
and  fourteen  pounds — exclusive  of  the  entrails, 
head,  and  skin.  Formerly,  the  great  Highland 
chieftains  used  to  hunt  with  all  the  magnificence  of 
Eastern  raonarchs,  assembling  four  or  five  thousand 
of  their  clan,  who  drove  the  eleer  into  the  toils,  or 
to  the  stations  their  Lairds  had  ])laced  themselves  in. 
I5ut,  as  the  chase  was  frequently  resorted  to  as  a 
pretext  for  collecting  their  vassals  for  rebellious 
purposes,  an  act  was  jiassed  prohibiting  any  assembly 
of  this  kind. 

Stags  are  likewise  met  with  on  the  moors  that 
border  on  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  ;  and  in  Ireland, 
on  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  where  ihey  add  greatly 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  romantic  scenery  of  the 
Lakes  of  Killarney.  Dr.  Johnson  describes  the 
stags  kej>t  in  parks,  and  which  herd  with  fallow- 
deer,  as  not  exceeding  the  common  deer  in  size,  and 
that  their  flesh  is  of  equal  flavour. 

From  a  stag  that  had  been  committing  depre- 
dations on  the  farmers'  corn  during  a  whole  summer, 
and  which  was  accidentally  hunted  and  killed  after 
a  long  run,  a  haunch  weighing  forty-six  pounds  was 
allowed  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  highest 
flavoured  and  fattest  venison  they  had  ever  tasted. 

The  stag's  nge  is  partly  known  by  the  horns, 
which  he  begins  to  shed  about  the  end  of  February, 
and  the  new  horns  are  complete  and  polished  in 
.luly  or  August.  At  six  years  the  antlers  amount 
to  six  or  seven  on  each  side  ;  their  number  is  un- 
certain, nor  can  the  years  be  precisely  ascertained 
beyond  that  period,  as  the  new  horns  come  like  those 
last  shed.  The  eye  of  the  stag  is  peculiarly 
beautiful — soft  and  sparkling,  and  is,  for  these  at- 
tributes, fre(|uentlv  alluded  to  in  Eastern  poetry  ;  he 
hears  (juickly,  and  his  sense  of  smelling  is  highly 
perfect;  his  powers  of  lea])ing  are  often  astonish- 
ingly exerted  during  the  chase;  and  in  the  New 
Forest,  is  a  celebrated  spot  called  the  Deer  Leap, 
where  a  stag  was  once  shot,  and  in  the  agonv  of 
death,  collecting  his  strength,  gave  a  bound  which 
so  surprised  those  that  saw  it,  that  it  is  commemo- 
rated liy  two  posts,  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
leap — tiie  sjiace  between  them  is  something  like 
eighteen  yards. 
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IXWORTH    FARMEFIS'   CLUB. 

FIRST  HALF-YEARLY  REPORT. 

We,  j'our  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  re- 
port of  tlie  proceedings  of  this  club  since  its  com- 
menceiuent,  consider  it  would  be  most  advisable 
to  lay  before  the  members  the  transactions  of  each 
meeting,  embracing  the  discussions  upon  the  vari- 
ous subjects,  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in 
the  minute  book,  and  to  add,  as  far  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable, the  arguments  npoii  which  the  resolutions 
were  founded. 

First  Meeting — June  15th,  1840.     ^ 

The  first  subject  introduced  for  discussion  at 
this  meeting  was,  "  The  best  method  of  com-erting 
artificial  and  other  grasses  into  hay,  so  as  to  preserve 
in  the  greatest  degree,  their  nutritious  qualities." 
The  discussion  upon  this  subject  was  commenced 
and  followed  up  with,  considerable  interest,  but 
there  appeared  to  belittle  difference  of  opinion,  al- 
most all  agreeing  that  the  less  artificial  grasses 
were  exposed  to  the  weather,  by  turning  or  strew- 
ing out,  the  better  would  be  thequality  of  thehay  ; 
and  that  it  would  he  better  to  cock  them  almost 
immediately,  provided  they  were  quite  dry,  and 
turn  the  cocks  over  till  the  hay  was  fit  to  cart. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  grasses,  it  appeared 
that  the  best  way  is,  to  strew  them  out  immedi- 
ately after  being  cut,  and  keep  them  moving  as 
much  as  possible  ;  for  which  purpose  a  hay-strew- 
ing machine,  drawn  by  one  horse,  was  particularly 
recommended.  It  was  likewise  asserted,  that  salt 
strewn  on  the  stack,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
pecks  to  one  ton  of  hay,  would  be  ver)'  beneficial 
in  checking  any  undue  fermentation.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  meeting  ultimately  passed  the  follow- 
ing 

Resolutions. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  in 
order  to  convert  the  natural  grasses  into  hay,  it  is 
expedient  to  preserve  their  nutritious  qualities; 
that  the  grasses  should  be  strewn  out  during  the 
day,  immediately  after  being  cut,  and  kept  con- 
stantlj'  moving  about  and  cocked  at  night;  and  so 
to  be  strewn  out  by  day  and  re-cocked  at  night, 
making  them  larger  from  time  to  time.  This  pro- 
cess to  be  continued  till  the  hay  is  made." 

"  That  for  the  artificial  grasses,  it  is  considered 
right  to  let  them  lay  on  the  swath,  and  move  them 
as-little  as  possible  till  they  are  ready  to  cart." 

"  That  salt  is  highly  recommended  to  bestrewn 
on  the  stack,  iu  order,  not  only  to  check  fermen- 
tation, but  to  make  the  hay  more  nutritious  and 
palatable  to  cattle." 

"  That  the  best  time  to  cut  natural  grasses  is 
just  at  the  time  of  flowering." 

Second  Meeting — July  13th,  1840. 

The  secretaries  reported  that  they  had  received 
the  first  annual  report  of  the  Walton  Farmers' 
Club,  and  were  directed  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  same  with  thanks. 

"  The  comparative  advantages  of  mowing  and  reap- 
ing icheat,  and  the  best  method  of  harvesting  wheat 
and  all  other  kinds  of  grain  "  was  the  subject  for 
the  evening's  discussion. 

This  meeting  was  but  thinly  attended,  and  it 
appeared  that  there  were  but  one  or  two  ])ersons 
present  who  had  practised  mowing  extensively, 
but  all  their  argtiments  tended  strongly  to  prove 
that  it  had  a  decided  advantage  over  reaping ; 
firstly,  because  you  may  obtain  an  increased  quan- 
tity of  straw  of  superior  quality,  and  consequently 


be  enabled  to  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  manure, 
which  on  a  light-land  farm  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance ;  secondly,  you  may  obtain  an  increased 
quantity  of  corn  ;  and  thirdly,  that  in  a  wet  sea- 
son, it  is  not  only  less  injured,  but  from  the 
sheaves  being  more  loosely  tied,  the  air  circulates 
freely  through  them,  the  corn  is  sooner  fit  to  cart, 
and  the  quality  is  in  everj'  respect  as  good  as 
reaped  wheat.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  argued 
that  mowing  was  a  slovenly  way,  and  had  not  the 
neatness  of  appearance  of  reaped  wheat,  and  that 
by  getting  a/i' the  corn  off  the  land,  you  leave 
nothing  for  the  gleaners;  and  as  gleaning  has 
been  allowed  from  time  immemorial,  it  ought  not 
to  be  done  away  with,  and  indeed  it  is  always 
looked  forward  to  by  the  poor  people  as  an  assist- 
ance in  paying  off  the  necessary  debts  they  may 
have  contracted.  These  objections  were  met  by 
stating,  that,  as  the  labourers  oftentimes  pur- 
posely strewed  corn  while  reaping  it,  mowing  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  self-defence,  and  that  the 
farmer  had  every  right  to  all  he  could  grow  on 
his  land  ;  that,  though  gleaning  was  certainly  of 
very  ancient  date,  yet  it  never  had,  either  by  enact- 
ment or  otherwise,  been  rendered  lawful,  and  that 
the  quantity  of  corn  obtained  by  gleaning  off  a 
large  farm,  was  of  very  serious  consequence.  It 
was  admitted  by  all  that  the  mode  of  mowing  re- 
quired very  considerable  improvement.  After 
some  further  discussion  concerning  the  use  and 
abuse  of  gleaning  had  been  entered  into,  but  to 
which  no  satisfactory  conclusion  was  come,  the 
meeting  agreed  to  the  following 

Resolutions. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that 
the  process  of  mowing  wheat  is  considered  to  be 
the  best,  inasmuch  as  the  work  can  be  done  in  less 
time,  at  less  expense,  that  it  takes  less  harm  in  a 
wet  season,  and  may  be  carted  sooner  after  cut- 
ting and  after  rain  ;  that  there  is  a  larger  quantity 
of  straw,  and  of  better  quality,  and  that  the  land 
is  ready  for  tillage  immediately  afterwards.  With 
respect  to  the  propriety  of  mowing  either  to  or 
from  the  corn,  this  meeting  has  not  had  sufficient 
experience  to  deci<le." 

"  That  with  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  harvest- 
ing the  other  kinds  of  grain,  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  at  present  to  show  that  any  other  plan 
than  that  usually  practised  in  this  neighbourhood, 
can  be  beneficially  adopted." 

Third  Meeting — August  10th,  1840. 
"  Thepropriety  of  commencing  ike  working  offal- 
lows  immediately  after  harvest,  and  the  best  method 
of  preventing  smut  in  wheat,"  were  the  subjects 
entered  for  discussion  at  this  meeting :  but  in  con- 
sequence of  its  occurring  at  the  busiest  time  of 
harvest,  the  attendance  of  members  was  so  small, 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  postpone  the  sub- 
jects to  the  next  meeting. 

Fourth  Meeting — Sept.  7th,  1840. 
At  this  meeting  the  subjects  which  were  post- 
poned from  the  last  meeting,  viz. — "  The  propri- 
ety of  commencing  the  ivorking  of  fallows  immediately 
afrter  harvest  nnd  the  best  method  of  preventing  smut  in 
wheat,"  were  discussed.  The  former  subject  was 
introduced  by  a  member  observing,  that  some 
think  fallowing  altogether  unnecessary,  but  he 
considered  it  was,  for  several  reasons,  not  only 
necessary  but  highly  beneficial ;  first,  by  cleaning 
the  lands  fiom  all  kinds  of  weeds;  secondly,  by 
exposing  the  soil  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  so 
necessary  for  the  food  of  plants,  and  allows  the 
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excremcntitious  matter  of  plants  to  evaporate  ; 
and  thirdly,  by  well  pulverizing  the  soil,  the  ma- 
nure was  so  much  better  incorporated.  It  was 
likewise  contended,  that  by  commencing  immedi- 
ately after  harvest,  when  the  soil  is  usually  dry, 
the  weeds  are  more  easily  eradicated.  The  plan 
recommended  was  merely  to  stir  the  surface,  and 
cause  the  seeds  of  annuals  to  vegetate,  which  may 
easily  be  destroyed,  either  by  the  harrow  or  sca- 
rifier, and  then  give  one  deep  ploughing  before 
winter.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  contended, 
that  the  heavy  rains  of  winter  would  so  wash  and 
cause  the  finely  pulverized  soil  to  run  together, 
that  great  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  work- 
ing them  in  the  spring,  and  that  turnips  usually 
succeeded  better  on  land  broken-up  in  May,  if 
quite  clean.  After  some  discussion,  as  it  appeared 
that  the  majority  of  the  meeting  were  in  favour  of 
early  fallowing,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
pass  the  following 

Resolution. 
"  That  it  is  expedient  to  commence  fallowing 
the  land  intended  for  turnips  directly  after  harvest, 
and  to  be  continued  during  the  autumn   in  dry 
weather." 

"  2'liebest  method  of  preventing  snud  hi  wheat"  came 
next  under  discussion  :  when  it  was  stated,  that 
smut  is  a  fungus  adhering  to  wheat,  which  caustic 
or  poisonous  substances  will  destroy.  Many  pre- 
ventives were  detailed  to  the  meeting.  By  dip- 
ping the  wheat  in  strong  brine,  and  dry  it  with 
recently  slacked  lime.  By  sowing  old  wheat,  the 
fungi,  by  keeping,  are  destroyed.  Blue  vitriol  has 
been  used  with  excellent  success.  Arsenic,  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  pound  to  the  coomb,  by  simply 
wetting  the  wheat  and  dredging  the  arsenic  on 
from  a  box,  taking  care  to  mix  it  well,  and  after 
laying  twelve  hours,  to  be  dried  with  recently 
slacked  lime.  Another  plan,  stated  to  be  very  effi- 
cacious, was  to  run  lye  from  wood  ashes,  and  boil, 
for  one  hour,  one  pound  of  arsenic  with  thirty 
gallons  of  the  Ij'e,  which  quantity  will  be 
sufficient  to  wet  ten  coombs ;  to  be  afterwards 
dried  in  the  usual  way  with  lime.  It  was  ob- 
served that  some  soils  would  produce  smut  in  a 
greater  degree  than  others:  and  an  instance  was 
adduced  in  which  wheat,  treated  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  produced  smut  in  one  field,  while 
the  other  was  entirely  free.  It  was  likewise  ob- 
served, that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  find 
some  substitute  for  arsenic,  as  it  was  not  only 
very  injurious  to  children  dropping  the  seed,  but 
dangerous  to  be  used  on  a  farm  where  there  is 
much  live  stock.  It  should  be  very  particularly 
remembered,  that  the  lime  should  be  applied 
quite  fresh,  before  it  has  lost  any  of  its  caustic 
qualities,  but  not  till  after  the  other  solutions, 
■whatever  they  may  have  been,  have  had  time  to 
take  effect,  for  the  lime  absorbs  the  moisture,  and 
of  course  stays  all  further  effect.  After  an  ani- 
mated discussion,  the  meeting  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing 

Rr.soi-UTiox. 
"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  to 
prevent  smut  in  wheat,  the  seed  should  be  steeped 
in  some  caustic  or  poisonous  solution,  and  that 
arsenic  is  the  best  hitherto  used.  The  proportion 
and  the  mode  of  using  most  recommended,  is  to 
run  lye  from  wood  ashes,  and  boil  for  an  hour  one 
pound  of  arsenic  with  thirty  gallons  of  lye,  and 
about  one  stone  of  salt,  which  will  be  sufficient 
for  ten  coombs,  the  seed  to  be  afterwards  dried 
with  recently  slacked  lime.'' 


Fifth  Meetixg— Oct.  12th,  1840. 
•'  The  best  method  of  sowing  wheat,  and  the  quantity 
of  seed  per  acre.  Whether  it  is  better  to  plant  on  a 
fresh  or  stale  furrow  ?  and  the  best  varieties  of  wheat 
fo  he  f^rorvn." '  This  subject  was  introduced  by  a 
member  observing,  that  his  plan  was  to  dibble  the 
flag  and  drill  the  loose  land.  He  considered  that 
dibbling  the  flag  was  advantageous,  as  the  tread- 
ing gave  a  firmness  to  the  land  so  beneficial  to  the 
wheat  crop  ;  whilst  it  was  argued  againpt  dibbling, 
that  the  children  employed  to  drop,  distributed  the 
seed  very  unequally,  and  that  drilling,  for  its 
greater  certainty,  was  to  be  ])referred.  Several 
experiments  were  detailed  to  the  meeting,  where 
one  stretch  had  been  drilled,  and  another  dibbled 
alternately  throughout  the  field  ;  and  that  at  har- 
vest no  difference  was  perceptible.  One  experi- 
ment was  still  further  carried  out,  and  there  the 
drilled  was  superior  to  the  dibbled  by  two  bushels 
per  acre.  The  method  of  dibbling  most  recom- 
mended for  light  and  poor  Soils  was,  to  put  two 
rows  upon  a  flag,  and  where  drilling  was  prac- 
tised, the  narrow  intervals  answered  best;  but 
that  the  distance  might  be  advantageously  varied 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Upon  the 
best  variety  of  wheat  to  be  grown,  much  discus- 
sion ensued,  each  member  fancying  the  variety  he 
grew  to  be  the  best ;  the  following  varieties  had 
each  their  advocates  :  the  Tunstall,  producing  well 
on  good  soils ;  Golden  drop,  also  yielding  well  ; 
Old  Kent  and  Brown's  White  prolific  ;  Copdock 
and  Whittington  white,  recommended  for  light 
soils.  Several  of  the  members  advocated  sowing 
red-and-white  mixed,  but  it  was  objected  that  they 
did  not  ripen  well  together,  and  that  the  white 
would  soon  disappear,  the  red  being  the  much 
hardier  variety.  The  meeting  then  agreed  to  the 
following 

Resolutions. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that 
dibbling  and  drilling  may  both  be  pursued  with 
advantage,  according  to  the  season  and  state  of  the 
land,  and  that  the  quantity  of  seed  may  vary  from 
eight  to  ten  pecks  per  acre." 

"  That  a  stale  furrow  is  decidedly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  fresh  one." 

"  That  with  respect  to  the  varieties  of  wheat  to 
be  grown,  much  difference  of  opinion  existed,  but 
the  red  golden  drop  appeared  to  have  the  prefer- 
ence." 

Sixth  Meeting — November  9th,  1840. 
"  TVie  best  and  most  economical  method  of  getting  off 
and  storing  root  crops,  and  of  feeding  cattle,  with  the 
view  of  making  the  best  and  richest  manure,"  were  the 
subjects  proposed  for  discussion  at  this  meeting. 
Upon  the  first  it  appeared  to  be  the  usual  practice 
of  the  members  present  to  cart  the  roots  to  some 
spot  convenient  for  consuming,  to  stack  them  up, 
cover  them  with  stra\V  or  haulm,  and  afterwards 
with  earth,  leaving  apertures  at  the  top  for  the 
escape  of  the  heat  caused  by  fermentation.  The 
width  of  the  rows  at  bottom  not  to  exceed  nine 
feet  for  mangel,  and  four  feet  for  Swedes,  and  ta- 
pering gradually  upwards.  It  was  then  agreed  to 
pass  this 

Resolution. 
"  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion,  that  root 
crops  should  be  got  off  the  land  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  they  have  attained  their  full  growth,  and 
that  clamping  is  the  mostjudicious  method  of  pre- 
serving them  ;  the  width  "of  the  clamp  for  Swedes 
not  to  exceed  four  feet." 
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Upon  the  second  proposition  "  of  feeding  cat- 
tle," the  meeting  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
stall-(eeding  was  to  be  most  recommended,  be- 
cause, as  a  smaller  quantity  of  straw  is  required, 
the  manure  from  it  must  be  of  better  quality  ;  and 
because,  by  feeding  in  yards,  a  large  quantity  of 
straw  is  stamped  in  without  receiving  any  of  the 
excrements  of  the  cattle  :  but  to  pursue  stall-feed- 
ing to  the  greatest  advantage,  tanks  should  be 
made  to  collect  the  urine  of  the  cattle,  and  after- 
wards poured  equally  over  the  yard;  and  lastly,  it 
was  asserted  that  animals  fatted  much  quicker  in 
a  stall  than  in  the  yard.  The  opinions  of  the 
n.eeting  were  then  embodied  in  this 

Resolution. 

"  That  the  stall-feeding  of  cattle  is  considered 

better  than  any  other  method  of  converting  straw 

into  rich  and  fertilizing  manure." 

For  the  committee, 

q; ,        r  R.  Stedman.       1      c        I     ■ 

signed.     ■{  J  c, ^   ■         y    Secretaries. 

°  lo.  biMrsoN,jun.  J 


AGRICULTURAL      RESEARCHES. 

No.  1. 
ON  REAPING  WHEAT. 

BY    MR.   JOHN    HANNAM,  NORTH    DEIGHTON,  YORK- 
SHIRE. 

(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.) 

In  giving  to  the  public  the  following  paper,  the 
aim  of  the  wrfter  is  to  call  the  attention  of  agri- 
culturists to  an  important  subject,  and  to  incite 
them  to  make  their  own  investigations,  rather 
than  to  rely  upon  his,  or  upon  the  common  usage. 
That-a  question  which  determines  the  proper  con- 
dition in  which  the  wheat  crop  should  be  reaped  is 
worthy  of  this  investigation,  needs  no  proof.  That, 
however,  it  should  still  require  this  investigation 
— that  a  questio  vexata  should  be  made  of  what 
cotnmon  custom  has  decided,  and  centuries  of 
practice  sanctioned,  is  deserving  of  some  expla- 
nation. 

Agriculture  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  youngest 
of  sciences.  The  oldest  in  practice,  the  youngest 
in  theory.  To  call  it  a  science  as  it  was  practised 
in  Great  Britain  a  few  years  ago,  would  be  an 
absolute  misnomer.  It  was  a  practice  without 
principles  to  regulate  it;  and  common  usage, 
sanctioned  by  ancient  dogmas,  consequently  ruled 
in  their  stead.  Under  all  circumstances  these 
remained  the  same,  and  of  course  the  practice 
varied  not.  The  road  which  custom  had  marked 
out  was  beaten  and  smooth,  and  the  farmer  con- 
tinued to  travel  upon  it.  It  was  a  circle,  too,  and 
brought  him  always  to  the  place  he  started  from ; 
and  he  never  lost  himself.  But  in  travelling  upon 
one  path,  and  at  one  pace,  for  a  length  of  time,  we 
both  wear  out  the  road  and  incapacitate  ourselves 
for  travelling  at  any  other  pace.  So  a  long  course 
of  injudicious  management  and  cropping,  not  only 
exhausted  the  arable  land,  but — as  the  fatalism  of 
the  Turks  has  ever  prevented  them  from  marching 
on  with  contemporary  nations  in  the  scale  of 
civilization — the  practice  of  a  science,  the  culti- 
vation of  which,  the  same  here  and  everywhere, 
required  no  exertion  of  mind,  deadened  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  in  the  farmer,  and  left  him  an  easy  and 
uninquiring  being ;  knowing  nothing  from  himself. 


but  f/operned  by  a  hereditary  feeling  of  obedience  to 
ancient  usage. 

In  newer  sciences  it  was  otherwise.  Each  step 
was  proved  before  it  was  taken.  The  mind  was 
taught  to  investigate  instead  of  to  follow  the 
practice  of  others,  and  thus  its  powers  were  im- 
proved at  the  same  time  that  another  link  was 
added  to  the  chain  of  the  science.  The  result  of 
this  was  the  birth  of  a  progressive  improvement 
in  every  branch.  And  so  rapidly  has  this  spirit 
manifested  itself  within  the  last  age,  so  great  has 
been  the  improvement  in  things  that  were  thought 
to  admit  of  none,  that  it  may  be  now  stated  as  the 
established  principle  of  modern  science,  to  ac- 
knowledge  no  perfection,  and  to  hnow  no  im- 
possihUity . 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  produced  by  this 
system,  is  the  inoculation  of  agriculture  with  the 
same  principles.  Within  the  last  half  century,  the 
same  method  of  observation,  experiment,  and  de- 
duction, has  been  pursued  by  agriculturists,  and 
uiith  the  same  results. 

The  efforts  of  societies  and  scientific  individuals 
have  been  attended  with  such  success,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  gross  quantity  of  agri- 
cultural produce  has  been  doubled  within  the  last 
forty  years.  In  the  course  of  this  time,  revolutions 
in  the  very  systems  which  custom  had  most 
sanctioned  have  taken  place  ;  and  the  dogmas, 
which  age  had  pronounced  infallible,  have  been  so 
often  falsified,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
farmer,  who  is  at  all  "  up  to  the  age,"  who  would 
venture  to  point  out  one  system  or  one  article 
connected  with  agriculture  as  incapable  of  im- 
provement. 

In  fact,  the  wheel  of  improvement  has  got  such 
an  impetus  that  it  viust  go  on,  and  he  will  he  set 
down  as  a  vain  pedant,  or  an  ignorant  sceptic,  who 
pretends  to  say  where  it  must  stop.  In  fact,  the 
very  first  agricultural  axioms  are  reversed.  It 
ivas  the  practice  to  take  ancient  custom  as  an  in- 
fallible guide  ;  nothing  was  then  doubted,  nothing 
investigated,  and,  consequently,  nothing  improved. 
It  is  now  the  principle  to  do  nothing  without  a 
reason  ;  every  thing  therefore  is  doubted,  every 
thing  investigated,  and,  consequently,  every  thing 
improved. 

That  this  question  then  should,  amongst  others, 
be  investigated,  will  not  appear  strange ;  long 
usage,  according  to  the  popular  principle,  being 
no  infallible  criterion  of  perfection,  this  might  be 
one  of  its  errata,  and  its  high  importance  made  it 
the  more  necessary  that  it  should  be  investigated. 

But  it  was  not  this  principle  abstractedly  that 
produced  these  experiments.  In  referring  to  his 
"  books,"  during  the  commutation  of  the  tithes  in 
this  parish,  a  very  near  connexion  of  mine  (whose 
agricultural  experience  extends  over  a  period  of 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  who,  when  in  the 
active  management  of  land,  was  locally  noted  for 
producing  good  samples  of  wheat)  shewed  me  a 
list  of  all  the  corn  he  had  produced  and  sold. 
Observing  that  the  prices  he  had  obtained  for 
wheat  were  nearly  always  above  those  of  the 
neighbouring  markets  at  the  same  time,  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  commencing 
harvest  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  generality 
of  farmers,  it  being  his  practice  to  reap  his  wheat 
before  it  became  quite  ripe. 

Thinking  that  custom  must  be  the  best  guide  on 
this  point,  and  that  age  often  looks  upon  the  past, 
as  youth  upon  the  future,  through  a  glass  that 
invests  objects  and  thoughts  with  a  partial  hue, 
this  explanation  did  not  make  much  impression 
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upon  mc,  till  some  months  after  (how  many  I 
cannot  exactly  say),  when  I  observed,  from  a 
notice  in  the  newspapers,  that  a  certain  learned 
professor  had  proposed  reaping  wheat  quite  green. 
The  result  was  a  determination  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  giving  both  systems  a  fair  trial. 
Of  this  trial  the  following  are  the  details  and 
remits : — 

Having  selected  a  field  of  "  old  squareheaded 
red  wheat"  for  the  experiments,  on  August  4,  1840, 
I  cut  a  sheaf.  At  this  time  it  was  quite  green,  i.  e. 
both  straw  and  ears  were  in  full  vigour,  and  full  of 
sap.  Though  the  grain  appeared  perfectly  formed, 
the  chaflf  still  adhered  so  firmly  to  it  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  separate  them  by  friction  in 
the  hands.  When  separated  it  was  large  and 
plump,  but  so  full  of  milk  that  the  slightest 
pressure  reduced  the  whole  to  a  juicy  consistency 
or  pulp. 

This  sheaf  stood  in  the  field  for  a  fortnight, 
when  it  was  housed.  On  the  same  day,  August 
18,  I  cut  another.  The  wheat  was  of  course  yet 
"green"  speaking  positively,  or  "  not  ripe,"  if 
we  speak  negatively, — being  what  farmers  com- 
monly term  "  raw.^'  That  is,  the  straw,  though 
appearing  at  a  distance  green,  when  examined 
closely  was  of  a  hue  fast  approximating  to  yellow  ; 
while,  for  about  a  foot  upwards  from  the  ground, 
it  was  quite  yellow.  The  cars,  too,  were  more 
open,  the  chaff  tinged  with  various  shades  of 
yellow  and  green,  and  the  grain  itself,  when 
separated,  soft  and  pulpy,  but  not  near  so  full  of 
fluid  as  before.  The  judgment  of  the  farmer  will, 
however,  best  tell  him  the  conditions  of  the 
wheat,  both  at  this  and  at  the  preceding  cutting, 
when  I  say,  that  in  another  fortnight  the  whole 
field  was  ripe.  At  the  end  of  this  fortnight  (Sep- 
tember 1),  I  housed  the  sheaf  cut  on  August  18, 
and  which  had  remained  exposed  to  the  weather 
in  the  interval,  and  cut  a  third.  This  1  have  said 
was  "ripe;"  hut  by  the  term  I  don't  mean  that 
degree  of  ripeness  when  the  straw  breaks,  the 
ears  curl,  and  the  grain  shakes  out ;  but  that  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  customary  to  commence 
reaping  it, — when  the  straw,  from  the  roots  to 
the  ear,  is  uniformly  yellow,  and  has  lost  all 
symptoms  of  vivid  health. 

On  the  14th  of  September  the  third  sheaf  was 
taken  from  the  field  and  carefully  preserved,  along 
with  the  other  two,  till  the  1st  of  November,  when, 
out  of  each  sheaf,  I  selected  100  ears,  and  put  each 
parcel  into  a  separate  bag.  The  straw  from  each 
of  these  parcels  of  ears  was  preserved  carefully. 

The  ears  in  one  bag  (No.  1,  or  that  cut  very 
green)  were  now  thrashed,  the  chaff  carefully 
separated,  and  the  gross  weight  of  the  corn  yielded 
ascertained  by  an  extremely  accurate  balance. 
The  weights  of  a  fixed  measure  of  a  certain  number 
of  grains  were  next  found.  To  avoid  error,  this 
was  repeated  several  times. 

No.  2,  (cut  raw^  and  No.  3  (ripe)  underwent 
the  same  process  :  for  the  results  of  which  see  the 
following  table. 

Comparative  Weights  of  Wheat  reaped  at  different 
periods. 


for  the  convenience  of  minute  experiments),  it 
may  not  be  unnecessary  to  give  the  following  table 
of  the  absolute  weights  of  each  sample  in  ounces, 
drams,  scruples,  and  grains  Troy  :  — 


Tiineof  Reaping  nuj  ronililion. 


No.   I,  Amu.  4,  (very  ijri'en). 

No.  •.',  AuR.  IK,  ^raw) 

No.  3,  Sept.  1,   (ripe) 


Gross 
Produce 


r,7ti 
7:fC 


Kquul 

X  umber 

of  Grains. 


Gross 
Produce, 

Equal 
Measures. 

Equal  Number 
of  Grains. 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

.5    3    (7  gr. 

4  0    0       0 

5  0    2     13 
4    4    0       6 

3  7     1     13 

4  0    0     13 
3    7    2       0 

0    1    0     5| 
0    1    0  17^ 
0    10  15| 

The  straw  belonging  to  each  sample  was  now 
weighed  (all  the  parcels  having  previously  been 
made  of  the  same  length,  comnnencing  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ear),  when  the  following  was  the 
result : — 

Comparative  fVeights  of  WO  Straws,  of  an  equal  length, 
belonging  to  the  Samples  Nos.  1,  2,  and  S. 

No.  1 ,  (green) ,         =         .550. 

No.  2,  (raw'),  —         475. 

No.  3,  (ripe),  =         450. 

The  next  thing  to  be  ascertained  was  the 
quality  of  the  produce,  or  the  comparative  worth 
of  each  description.     Believing  in  the  old  saying, 

that 

"  Tho  proper  value  of  a  thins 
Is  just  as  niucli  as  it  will  brincr," 

on  the  5th  of  November  I  attended  market,  and 
asked  the  opinion  of  an  extensive  corn-grower  as 
to  the  values  of  the  respective  samples,  according 
to  the  prices  of  the  day.    His  opinion  was, 

No.  1 61s.  per  quarter. 

No.  2 64s.  do. 

No.  3.t 62s.  do. 

Putting  the  same  samples  into  the  hands  of  an 
extensive  corn-factor  and  miller,  his  value,  and 
what  he  would  give  to  buy,  was,  for 

No.  1 6ls.  per  quarter. 

No.  2 63s.  do. 

No. 3 61s.  do. 

Adding  these  values  respectively  together,  and 
taking  the  mean  price  of  each  fby  which  we  shall 
obtain  as  near  an  approximation  to  the  truth  as 
possible),  we  have 

No.  1,         =         61s.  Od.  per  quarter. 
No.  2,         =         63s.  6d.         do. 
No.  3,         =         61s.  6d.         do. 
The  loss  or  gain  on  these  samples,  by  reaping 
at  different  periods,  will  be  best  seen  from  the 
following 

Taljle  of  the  Relative  Weights  and  Valve  of  Wheat 
cut  August  4,  August  18,  and  September  1,  ;  that 
cut  last  (or  ripe)  being  tafren  as  the  standard,  and 
ttniti/  assumed  as  its  valve  in  each  column. 


f— 

Ss  . 

O 

O         tr. 

.      -7!     l.- 

—    '■'5    S 

*S  w  > 

1 

Weiglit 
equal 
Measure 

3 

> 

Weight 
of  the 
Straw. 

No. 

3, 

Sept. 

1,  (ripe) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

No. 

2, 

Aug. 

(raw)  .. 

1  ••■' 

U-, 

1^ 

H^ 

IVe 

No. 

1, 

Aug. 

(green) 

5SS 

384 

i? 

\^ 

n 

As  this  table  is  merely  comparative  (the  weights 
used  being  in  parts,  and  decimal  parts  of  the  same. 


According  to  this  table,  it  is  evident  that  the 
wheat  rca.\>cd  a  fortnight  before  it  was  ripe  has 
the  advantage  of  the  ripe  in  every  point : 

1st.  In  weight  of  gross  produce  ji/j,  or  13^  per 
cent. 
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2nd.  In  weight  of  equal  measures -'.j,  or  nearly  ^  per 
cent. 

3rd.  Id  weigljt  of  equal  number  of  grains  g'j,  or 
nearly  2i  per  cent. 

4tb.  In  quality  and  value  ^|j,  or  above  oj  per 
cent. 

oth.  In  weigbt  of  straw  ,s,  or  above  5  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  tlmt  reaped  a  month  before  it 
was  lipe,    has  an  advantage  of  22   per  cent,  in 
weight  of  straw,  compared  with  the  ripe,  but  in 
every  other  point  has  the  disadvantage  :  thus, 

1st.  In  weight  of  gross  produce  j^^j,  or  llfj  per 
cent. 

2nd.  In  weigbt  of  equal  measures  ^J^,  or  rather 
more  than  g-  per  cent. 

ord.  In  weight  of  equal  number  of  grains  |f,  or 
better  than  13},  per  cent. 

4th.  In  quality  and  value  p^g,  rather  more  than 
I  per  cent. 

It  raay  he  here  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
sample  No.  3  (ripe)  was  very  bold,  but  rather 
coarse,  feeling  rough  in  the  hand;  while  No.  2 
(raw)  was  quite  as  bold,  but  very  fine  and  thin  in 
the  skin.  No  3  (green)  was  also  a  good  and  clear 
sample,  but  much  smaller  than  either  of  the  others. 
This  will  account  for  the  apparently  anomalous 
fact  of  their  being  scarcely  any  diflerence  in  the 
marketable  value  of  the  ffreen  compared  with  the 
ripe,  while  there  is  a  difference  of  13  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  the  ripe  in  weight  of  equal  numbers  of 
grains  ;  for  the  sample  being  dry  and  good,  the 
buyer  lost  little  by  this  inferiority  in  the  size  of 
grain,  as  the  weights  of  equal  measures  were  the 
same, — the  difference  of  ^b  scarcely  making  Jib. 
in  the  sack. 

Before  venturing  to  draw  any  deductions  from 
these  experiments,  let  us  put  their  results  in  a 
still  more  practical  point  of  view. 

Suppose  we  have  three  acres  of  wheat,  one  of 
which,  reaped  when  ripe,  yelds  us  30  bushels  of 
corn  and  one  ton  of  straw ;  what  will  be  the  gross 
value  of  the  same?  And  what  the  value  of  the 
other  two  acres,  according  to  the  data  furnished 
by  the  foregoing  experiments,  supposing  each  acre 
to  be  exactly  equal  in  crop,  and  the  one  reaped 
a  fortnight  and  the  other  a  month  before  the  ripe  ? 

Before  answering  this,  we  must  fix  a  value  for 
the  straw — say  2d.  per  stone,  which,  taking  into 
account  that  used  by  the  farmer  himself — and 
many  cannot  sell  any — is  as  much  as  it  is  actually 
worth.     Whence  we  have,  for  the  acre  of  ripe, 

30  bushels  of  wheat,  at  61s.  6d.  per 

qr.  (the  price  of  sample  No.  3 j..    ^11  10    7\ 

1  ton  of  straw,  at  2d.  per  stone. ...  16     8 

Grossproduce £12  17     3» 

Let  us  next  take  the  acre  cut  "  >'at«."  Before 
we  can  come  to  its  value,  we  mustfirst  resolve  the 
question — How  much,  in  measure,  will  the  acre 
produce  us,  supposing  it  to  produce  30  bushels, 
if  cut  when  ripe  ? 

In  solving  this,  as  we  must  assume  each  crop  to 
be  exactly  equal  if  cut  at  the  same  time,  it  is  ob- 
vious that,  if  we  would  determine  the  difference 
caused  by  reaping  at  an  earlier  period,  we  cannot 
found  our  calculations  upon  the  grosstoeight  of  the 
two  samples  (Nos.  2  and  3)  ;  for,  although  there 
is  no  doubt  but  thut  this  weight  was  materially  af- 
fected by  the  condition  of  the  wheat  at  the  time  of 
reaping  (indeed  the  difference  in  the  weight  of 
equal  numbers  of  grains  proves  the  fact),  it  is 
possible  that,  in  selecting  the  100  ears  from  the 
sheaf,  I  might  take  out  of  one  sheaf  ears  with  a 
greater  number  of  grains  in  them  than  those  taken 


out  of  the  other.  This,  then,  would  affect  the 
total  or  gross  weight ;  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  present  case,  where  both 
acres  are  si/pposed  to  have  an  equal  number  of  grains. 
To  the  weights  of  equal  measures,  and  of  equal 
numbers  of  grains,  both  the  result  of  many  careful 
trials,  this  objection  cannot  be  urged ;  and  they 
are  amply  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  tell  the  produce 
of  an  acre  of  "  raw,"  when  that  of  the  "  ripe''  is 
30  bushels.      Thus,  in  the  first  table,  we  have 

WeiRlit  of  equal  Weiglit  of  equal 

lueasurss.  numbers  of  grains. 

No.2(raw)....   580 23-25 

No.3(ripe)....  570  2275 

Now  put  m  =  this  measure,  and  n  =  the  num- 
ber of  grains  weighed  of  each  sort ;  then 

22  75 
n  •  22.75  : :  1  : =  the  weight  of  one  grain 


of  No.  3,  whence 
22.75 


1 


n  22.75 

of  No.  3  in  the  measure  m. 

Again,  similarly,  n  :  23,25  :  :  1 


570  :  ;;7r-=^  =  the  number  of  grains 


23.25 
n 


,  weight  of 


one  grain  of  No.  2,  and 

^i^:l::580:^?^ 
n      •  ^  •  •  "^    •  23.25 


=  the    number    of 


grai;is  uf  No.  2  in  the  measure  m 
570  w       22.75  m 
22-75 


And  m 


the  space  occu- 


570  n 
pied  by  one  grain  of  No,  3  (ripe)  ;  and 

.    .^80«       23.25  wj        ,,  ,    , 

'"  —  23:25  =  T8OF  =  *^'  ^P^"'  ""'"P'"*^ 
by  one  grain  of  No.  2  (raw). 

Now,  as  there  are  the  same  number  of  grains 
upon  each  acre,  and  as  the  acre  of  ripe  yields  30 
bushels,  we  have 

22J5».  ^  23.-^  ^  ^  3JJ  ^^^^^^^  _  30.1307313 
570  n        580  n 
bushels,  the  produce  of  one  acre  cut  a  fortnight 
before  the  ripe. 

Again,  by  reference  to  page  20,  in  the  last 
table,  we  have  1  and  l^'g  as  the  relative  weights  of 
the  straw  No.  3  and  No.  2  ;  whence,  as  No.  3  is 
supposed  to  produce  one  ton, 

1  :  1^'g  :  :  160  stones  :  168|  stones,  the  weight 
upon  the  acre  reaped  when  raw.  And  for  the 
whole  produce  of  the  acre,  we  have 

30,l307busbelsofwheat,at63s,6d.     £   s.    rf. 

per  quarter    11  19     If 

168  stones  of  straw,  at  2d. per  stone       1     8     If 

£13    7     3J 

Adopting  the  same  course  for  the  produce  of 
the  acre  cut  first,  i.  e.  a  month  before  the  ripe,  and 
which  corresponds  with  sample  No.  1,  we  get 

—— —  =  the  number  of  grains  ofthe^reeninthe 
19. 7o 

19.75  m       ^,  .    , 

measure  ni;  whence-r^^ —  =  the  space  occupied 
568  n 

by  one  grain  of  green. 

„       ,  .,     .        .    22.75m 

But  (vtde  above),  — jt —  =  space  by  one  grain 

,  .       .  ,  22,75  m      19.75 

of  the  ripe  ;  whence  ■  .■-,-      :  ..„„  ■ 

^  570  n        568  n 


:  :  30  bushels 


:  26,1356  bushels,  the  produce  of  the  acre  cut  a 
month  before  the  ripe.  And  {vide  "  Table  of  rela- 
tive weights,"  &c.,  page  20.) 

1  :  1|  :  :  160  Stones  :  195i  stones  of  straw,  the 
produce  of  the  same  j  whence  we  have 
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26.1356  bushels  of  wLeat,  at  61s.  £    s.  d. 

per  quarter 9  19  3^ 

195g  stones  of   straw,    at  2d.  per 

stone 1  12  7 

£11  11  lOi 
The   total  products  of  the   three   acres   stand 

thus:—  £  .s.     d. 

No.  3,  reaped  wLen  ripe, 12  17     3^ 

No.  2,     Do.     a  fortnight  earlier, . .      13  7     3^ 
No.  1,     Do.     a  month   before  the 

ripe 11  11  lOi 

Shewing  a  loss  of  1/.  5s.  od.,  or  about  10  per 
cent.,  by  cutting  very  green  ;  and  af/ainqflO^.per 
acre,  or  nearly  4  per  cent.,  by  reaping  in  a  raw 
state,  or  a  fortnight  before  it  was  ripe. 

From  the  above  details,  it  would  appear  that  it 
is  the  farmer's  interest  to  cut  his  wheat  before  it 
becomes  thoroughly  ripe.  Many,  no  doubt,  will 
be  disposed  to  doubt  deductions  of  such  impor- 
tance drawn  from  such  limited  experiments.  Tliis 
objection  the  writer  anticipates,  because  it  is  a 
natural  one,  which  he  felt  himself,  when  he  consi- 
dered the  most  important  conclusions  which  re- 
sulted ;  when,  however,  he  retraced,  step  hy  step, 
fits  investigaiioiis,  without  any  variation  in  that  result, 
he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  believe  it  true  till  he 
proved  it  untrue.  He  is  aware  that  there  are  other 
points  of  consideration  in  this  subject— that  there 
are  peculiarities  in  the  nature  of  land,  of  seed,  or 
of  season,  and  that  there  is,  as  in  all  man's  inves- 
tigations, a  possibility  of  error;  any  of  which  cir- 
cumstances might  materially  affect  the  result  of 
experiments  upon  so  limited  a  scale  as  the  present 
one;  and  for  this  reason  he  will,  if  all  be  well, 
give  the  subject  a  trial  in  the  ensuing  harvest,  on 
a  much  more  comprehensive  scale.  That  the  re- 
sults of  these  experiments  will  be  corroborative  in 
the  main  points,  he  has  no  doubt,  and  for  this 
cause  he  feels  no  hesitation  inlaying  the  preceding 
"  details"  before  the  agricultural  world  ;  moreover, 
as  he  has  in  no  case  given  a  deduction  without  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  rested,  the  degree  of  "  ac- 
ceptation" which  the  reader  may  give  it  rests  with 
himself.  The  most  sceptical,  however,  he  flatteis 
himself  will  think  it  "  worthy"  of  deiiig  tested,  if  of 
nothing  more. 

In  testing,  however,  the  conclusion  which  the 
foregoing  experiments  warrant,  there  are  some 
other  advantages  which  strengthen  that  conclu- 
sion, which  must  not  be  forgotten.  That  they  have 
not  been  considered  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  not 
because  they  are  of  no  import, but,  on  the  contrary, 
because  they  are  of  such  consequence  that  the 
writer  could  not  assign  them  an  adequate  momen- 
tary value.  And  had  he  attempted  to  do  so,  he 
would  have  at  once  made  the  details  of  his  experi- 
ments valueless,  by  mixing  the  real  results  of 
practice  with  the  imaginary  ones  of  opinion.  Be- 
fore the  subject,  however,  can  be  thoroughly 
sifted,  they  must  be  considered.  The  circum- 
stances are  these  :— independently  of  the  four  per 
cent,  gain  (according  to  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments) by  reaping  our  wheat  a  fortnight  before  it 
is  ripe,  we  have, 

Ist,  Straw  of  a  better  quality. 

2nd,  A  better  chance  of  securing  the  crop  ;  and, 

3rd,  A  saving  in  securing  it. 
1st,  "  Straw  of  a  better  quality."     This  is  easily 
demonstrated  both  for  the  purpose  of  food  and 
manure. 

As  an  article  of  food  the  value  of  any  vegetable 
depends  upon  the  gross  quantity,  or  upon   the 


combination  of  certain  substances  termed  soluble, 
from  their  entering  into  union  with  water.  This 
rule  applies  particularly  to  the  grasses  which  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  stock*  The  sub- 
stances generallj'^  found  in  these  grasses  are  sac- 
charine matter  or  sugar,  mucilage  or  starch,  and 
gluten  or  albumen,  and  bitter  extract  and  saline 
matters.  Of  these  the  sugar  is  no  doubt  the  most, 
and  the  extractive  matter  the  least,  nutritive  ;  the 
latter  having  been  found,  by  experiment,  to  come 
away  in  the  dung  of  the  animal  consuming  it, 
while  the  other  matters  were  absorbed  by  the 
body. 

Now  wheat  is  a  species  of  grass,  and  the  value 
of  the  straw,  as  an  article  of  food,  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  contained  in  it. 
"  This  nutritive  matter  must  be  very  small  in 
straw,  as  now  generally  used,"  the  practical 
farmer  will  say,  "  for  straw  per  se  is  but  poor 
food,  and  scarcely  able  to  sustain  life."  This  is 
true  ;  "  from  400  grains  of  dry  barley  straw,"  says 
SirH.  Davy,  "I  obtained  eigut  grains  of  matter 
soluble  in  water,  which  had  a  brown  colour,  and 
tasted  like  mucilage.  From  400  grains  of  wheaten 
straw  I  obtained  five  grains  of  a  similar  substance." 
\Vith  this  paucity  of  nutritive  matter  in  the  straw 
before  us,  how  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that, 
in  the  sap  of  wheat,  the  straw,  and  in  all  succulent 
plants,  there  is  naturally  a  great  proportion  of  mu- 
cilaginous and  saccharine  matter  ?\  The  answer  is 
this.  In  all  grasses  and  succulent  plants,  the 
greatest  proportion  of  this  is  present  before  the 
flower  is  dead  ripe.|  So  in  wheat,  when  we 
allow  the  straw  to  remain  till  thoroughly  ripe,  a 
portion  of  the  sugar  is  converted  by  the  action  of 
light,  heat,  &:c.,  into  mucilage, §  and  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  nutritive  powers  of  the  grass  ab- 
sorbed by  the  atmosphere,  or  lost  in  some 
manner;  for,  as  -Mr.  Sinclair  observes  in  his 
Report  of  Eoeperiments  on  Grasses,  "  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  straws  or  leaves  that 
have  been  dried  after  they  were  cut  in  a  succulent 
state,  and  those  which  are  dried  (if  I  may  so  ex- 
press it)  by  nature  while  growing.  The  former 
retain  all  their  nutritive  poivers,  but  the  latter,  if 
completely  dry,  very  little,  if  any." 

As  a  manure,  too,  the  straw  cut  "  rate"  is 
equally  superior  to  the  ripe  ;  for,  as  it  is  an  agri- 
cultural axiom  that  the  better  the  food  of  an 
animal  is,  the  better  the  manure  from  it,  the 
manure  from  a  stock  consuming  this  straw,  con' 
taining  a  fair  proportion  of  nutritive  matter,  must 
be  more  valuable  than  that  from  stock  consuming 
the  ripe  with  scarcely  any  in  it. 

But  a  great  proportion  of  the  farmer's  straw  is 
converted  into  manure  without  undergoing  the 
process  of  mastication  and  digestion.  For  this 
l)urpose  the  unripe  straw  is  equally  preferable,  as 
all  unripe  vegetables  are  manures  without  prepara- 


*  "Tlie  mode  of  detenniniiig  the  nutritive  power  of  grasses 
by  tlii»  quantity  of  nnittcr  tliey  contain  soluble  in  water,  is 
sutfteiently  accurate  for  all  the  purposes  of  asricultural  in- 
vesti(;ation." — Sir  Humi)lirey  Davy  in  his  "  Account  of  tlie 
Results  of  Kxperiuiuiits  on  tlu>  produce  and  nutritive  quali- 
ties of  diti'erent  grasses  and  otlicr  plants,  instituted  bv  John 
Duke  of  Bedford." 

f  "  The  tiuids  contained  in  the  snp-vesjels  of  wheat  ,ind 
l)arley  utVorded,  in  soma  experiments  which  I  made  on  tlieni, 
mucilap',  su^ar,  and  a  matter  which  coagulated  by  hent." 
SirH.  Davy,  Afjricul.  Clu'in.,  142. 

;  Yitlfi  Agricu).  Chem.,  Sec.  d,  p.  2fi4. 

5  The  inferiority  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  summer 
crops,  probably  depends  Npon  the  agency  of  light,  which 
lends  always  in  plants  to  convert  saccharine  matter  into  mu- 
cilage.  Ibid,  p.  414. 
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Hon* — the  soluble  and  nutritive  extracts  which 
they  contain,  being  the  principal  agents  in  form- 
ing vegetable  manure  ;  as  they  not  only  combine 
to  render  the  process  of  decomposition  the  more 
rapid,  by  breaking  down  the  woody  fibres, t  &c., 
in  the  manure  heap,  but  are  also  in  their  pure  and 
separate  states  stimulants  to  vegetation.  J 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  increased  value  of  the 
straw  is  more  in  favour  of  that  cut  very  green 
(No.  1)  than  that  cut  a  fortnight  later  (No  2). 
This  is  true ;  but,  to  produce  this  increase  of 
value,  if  we  cut  our  wheat  so  early  as  No.  1,  we 
have  a  desiccation  of  the  grain  to  mch  an  extent  as  to 
diminish  the  measured  produce  above  12  per  cent. ; 
while,  by  reaping  with  No.  2,  we  are,  so  far  from 
injuring  either  sample  or  measure,  actually  im- 
proving both,  and  at  the  same  time  gaining  above 
5  percent,  in  the  weight,  and  at  least  as  much  in 
the  quality  of  the  straw.  For  the  increase  of 
weight  in  the  latter  is  not  produced  by  a  greater 
produce,  but  by  the  presence  of  a  greater  portion 
of  those  soluble  substances  which  arc  alike  neces- 
sary to  animal  and  vegetable  life— are  alike  the 
nutritive  part  of  food  and  the  quickening  prin- 
ciple of  manure. 

2nd.  We  come  now  to  the  second  advantage, 
the  "  better  chance  of  securing  the  crop." 

This  is  self-evident.  We  gain  a  fortnight  at  the 
commencement  of  harvest.  If  the  weather  be 
good,  we  can  secure  a  great  portion  of  our  wheat 
before  we  should  scarcely  have  begun  upon  the 
old  system.  If  not,  we  can  wait;  so,  under  any 
circumstances,  our  chances  of  securing  the  grain 
must  be  greater.  Moreover,  if  we  take  a  retro- 
spect of  the  harvests  for  a  number  of  years,  we 
shall  find  that  nearly  all  the  early  harvests  have 
been  what  we  term  "  good"  ones,  i.  e.,  good  as  re- 
gards weather  and  the  condition  in  which  the 
grain  was  secured.  When  the  peculiarities  of  our 
climate,  its  general  fickleness,  and  its  still  greater 
liability  to  change  as  the  autumn  advances,  are 
considered,  this  will  require  no  explanation. 

If  we  look,  too,  at  the  later  harvests,  we  shall,  I 
venture  to  say,  find  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 

*  "  Green  crops,  or  any  kind  ef  fresh  vegetable  matter,  re- 
quire 110  lireparation  to_flt  them  for  manure. 

"  All  green  succulent  plants  oontain  saccharine  or  mucila- 
ginous matter,  with  woody  fibre,  and  readily  ferment.  They 
cannot,  therefore,  if  intended  for  manure,  be  usal  too  soon 
after  their  death. 

"  When  green  crops  are  to  be  employed  for  enricliing  a 
soil,  they  should  be  ploughed  in,  if  it  be  possible,  when  in 
flower ;  for  it  is  at  this  period  that  they  contain  the  largest 
quantity  of  soluble  matter,  and  that  tlieir  leaves  are  most 
active  in  forming  nutritive  matter."  Sir  H.  Davy,  Agricul. 
Chem.,  p.  2d4. 

f  "  Vegetable  manures,  in  general,  contain  a  great  excess 
of  fibrous  and  insoluble  matters,  which  must  undergo  chemi- 
cal changes  before  they  can  become  the  food  of  plants.  It 
will  be  proper  to  take  a  scientitic  view  of  the  nature  of  these 
changes,  4cc. 

"  If  any  fresh  vegetable  matter,  wliich  coirtains  sugar, 
tiiucilage,  starch,  or  other  of  the  cegetable  compounds  so- 
luble ill  water,  be  moistened  and  exposed  to  air,  at  a  tempe- 
rature from  55"  to  80'',  oxygen  will  soon  be  absorbed,  and 
carbonic  acid  formed ;  heat  will  be  produced,  and  elastic 
fluids,  principally  carbonic  acids,  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon, 
and  hydro-carbonate,  will  be  evolved ;  a  dark-coloured  fluid, 
of  a  slightly  sour  or  bitter  taste,  will  likewise  be  formed  ;  and 
if  the  process  be  suffered  to  continue  for  a  time  sufficiently 
long,  nothing  solid  will  remain,  except  earthy  and  saline 
matter,  coloured  black  by  charcoal. 

"  In  proportion,  as  titcre  is  more  gluten,  albumen,  or 
matters  soluble  in  water,  in  the  vegetable  substances  ex- 
posed to  fermentation,  so  in  proportion,  all  other  circum- 
stances being  equal,  will  the  iirocess  be  more  rapid."  Ibid,  p. 
257. 

%  "  Mucilaginous,  gelatinous,  sa-ccharine,  oily,  and  e.r- 
tractivejiuids,  and  solution  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  are 
substances  that,  in  their  unchanged  states,  contain  almost 
all  the  principles  necessary  for  the  life  of  plants."  Ibid,  j). 
256. 


the  grain  which  was  cut  first  was  secured  in  the 
best  condition.  As  an  example  of  this,  the  crop 
of  1839  will  suffice.  The  crops  were  late,  the  be- 
ginning of  reaping  the  same,  and  the  result  was, 
that  in  the  north  of  England  full  75  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  wheat  crop  iviis  damaged.  And  full  75  per 
cent,  of  that  which  was  uninjured,  I  will  also  ven- 
ture to  say,  was  that  which  was  cut  the  first.  In 
Yorkshire  this  was  especially  seen  ;  for  the  earliest 
wheat  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  secured.  In 
this  village  (North  Deighton)  not  a  sheaf  was  in 
stack  till  the  day  before,  and  on  some  farms,  the 
very  day  on  which  the  rainy  weather  set  in. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  such  years  as  this 
will  teach  the  value  of  even  a  fortnight  better  than 
anything  that  can  be  said  here.  And  that  they 
will  recur  is  beyond  a  doubt.  What  has  happened 
once  may  happen  again,  but  what  has  frequently 
happened  (as  this  sort  of  harvest  has),  with  the 
same  causes  in  operation,  we  are  warranted  in 
saying  will  happen  again  and  often. 

3rd.  The  saving  in  securing  the  crop  is  a  double 
one.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  less  waste  in 
moving  or  reaping,  and  no  danger  of  "  shaking" 
or  "  necking"  in  strong  winds.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  an  absolute  economy  in  the  expense 
of  reaping  the  crop,  which  may  be  thus  illustrated . 

The  busy  period  of  harvest  with  the  farmer  gene- 
rally extends  over  four  or  five  weeks.  In  this  month 
a  certain  portion  of  his  work  is  done  by  his  own 
hands,  i.  e.,  by  the  regular  labourers  and  servants  of 
the  farm ;  therefore,  by  beginning  afortnight  sooner, 
and  extending  the  season  of  harvest  over  six 
weeks  instead  of  four,  it  is  evident  that  these  re- 
gular servants  would  cut  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  his  crop — in  fact  one- half  more.  By  this  he 
is  rendered  less  dependent  on  those  extraneous 
"  helps"  or  "  takers"  who,  in  the  seasons  of  hurry 
and  anxiety,  fix  their  own  terms. 

How  often  do  we,  especially  in  the  north,  be- 
hold a  force  of  reapers  in  almost  every  field.  The 
reason  is  this  :  the  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  are 
often  ripe  at  one  time,  and  aware  as  the  farmer  is 
of  the  injury  which  strong  winds  and  showers 
would  do  them,  he  has  to  hunt  up  labourers  at 
any  price.  And,  after  all  this  extra  expense,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that,  having  the  whole  of  his 
harvest  upon  his  hands  at  once,  he  is  compelled  to 
let  some  part  of  his  grain  have  too  little  or  some 
too  much  weather.  By  commencing  his  wheat 
harvest  a  fortnight  earlier,  these  evils  would  have 
been  prevented  ;  by  the  time  that  his  barley  and 
oats  were  ready,  most  or  all  of  his  wheat  would 
have  been  cut,  and  some  of  it  fit  for  the  stack,  and 
that,  too,  by  the  exertions  of  his  regular  workmen 
only.  And  being  neither  pressed  for  time  nor 
labourers,  his  harvest  would  have  been  finished  at 
a  less  expense,  and  his  grain  secured  very  probably 
in  a  much  better  condition. 

To  assign  a  value  for  these  advantages  is,  as  has 
been  said  before,  for  the  farmer  himself;  and  it 
will  not  be  an  insignificant  one.  For  if  beginning 
harvest  a  fortnight  earlier  enables  him  to  save  a 
crop  from  spoiling  once  in  a  lifetime — if  the  im- 
proved quality  of  his  straw  as  food  for  his  stock 
allows  hina  to  plough  out  an  acre  more,  or  to 
pasture  another  acre  of  clover  with  feeding  stock, 
instead  of  mowing  it  for  his  lean  stock,  every 
grain  saved,  every  extra  bushel  of  cornproduced,  and 
every  extra  head  of  stock  fed,  is  a  benefit  to  the 
whole  community  as  well  as  to  himself — is  so 
much  added  to  the  gross  produce  and  wealth  of 
the  country.  There  being,  in  fact,  an  increased  re* 
turn  without  an  increased  outlay. 
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THE  TURNIP  QUESTION. 

To  THE   EDITOR   OF  THE   MARK   LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir,— As  the  season  for  sowing  turnips  is  arrived, 
we  ought  DOW  to  take  advantage  of  any  improve- 
ments or  knowledge  elicited  by  the  discussion  on  tbe 
subject,  T?hich  bas  been  going  on  during  tbe  last 
year  in  your  columns.  It  is  bardly  fair  that  one 
who  has  been  a  witness  in  tbe  cause,  should  assume 
the  office  of  either  judge  or  jury  ;  but  having  waited 
in  vain  to  see  if  some  more  influential  party  would 
sum  up  the  evidence,  I  am  induced  to  do  so,  rather 
than  it  should  remain  scattered  through  so  many 
pages  of  the  Express. 

Mr.  Matson  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
originated  this  discussion.  At  the  Smitbfield  Club 
meeting  in  1839,  he  stated  that  he  could  and  did 
grow  from  40  to  4.5  tons  per  acre  of  Swedish  turnips, 
clean  topped  and  tailed;  and  great  praise  is  due  to  him 
for  tbe  candour  with  which  he  gave  to  tbe  meeting 
full  information  on  the  mode  of  cultivation  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  grow  such  large  crops.  I  was 
present  at  this  discussion,  and  making  every  allow- 
ance for  improved  cultivation,  it  yet  appeared  ex- 
traordinary that  a  crop  of  turnips  should  be  grown 
double  the  weight  per  acre  of  what  was  considered 
a  great  crop  in  many  turnip-growing  districts.  The 
majority  of  persons  present  appeared  to  be  of  a 
similar  opinion,  for,  in  alluding  to  the  discussion  in 
your  paper  of  the  16th  Dec,  1839,  you  say,  "  After 
a  lengthened  and  verv  interesting  discussion,  it 
appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  persons 
present,  that  the  system  of  cultivation  adopted  by 
Mr.  Matson  was  excellent,  and  that  be  had  by 
great  pains-taking  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  quality  of  his  roots  ;  but  that  tbe  extra- 
ordinarv  weight  per  acre  was  in  a  great  measure  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  quality  of  tbe  land  ;  and  that  in 
ordinary  cases,  even  with  good  management,  not 
more  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons  per  acre 
could  be  calculated  upon.'' 

In  tbe  Express  of  tbe  following  week,  a  correspon- 
dent from  Suffolk  states  that  "  we  have  Swedes  this 
year  weighing  101b.,  and  upwards  of  thirty  tons  per 
acre,"  &c.  This,  I  think,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  tbe 
medium  between  the  light  and  heavy  weights.  In 
summing  up  the  evidence,  therefore,  as  to  the  practi- 
cability of  growing  such  great  crops  with  the  best 
yield  cultivation,  I  shall  range  the  statements  above 
and  below  that  weight  separately.  They  will  stand 
thus,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
published. 

1839.    ABOVE    30   TONS    I'liR    ACHE. 

First,  Mr.  Matson  stating  that  he  has  grown  45  tons, 
and  offering  for  a  wager  to  grow  40  tons  per  acre, 

Dec.  30. — Mr.  Scougall,  in  proof  of  the  value  of 
autumn  cultivation  for  turnips,  states  that  he 
grew  34  tons  2  cwt.  of  Swedes  from  land  so  pre- 
pared ;  when  in  the  same  field,  with  the  usual 
spring  tillage,  he  grew  only  2.')  tons  14  cwt.  per 
acre. 

1839.    IlELOW    30    TONS    I'EK    AGUE. 

The  majority  of  the  evidence  at  the  discussion  in 
Cavendish  Square,  on  the  14th  Dec,  was  to  the 
efl'ect  that  from  20  to  2.i  tons  was  a  very  heavy 
crop. 

I  may  add  on  this  side,  that  Mr.  Scougall  states  2r> 
tons  14  cwt.  per  acre  was  more   tlum  an  averce 
crop,  and  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  district. 
The  subject   rested  till   the  -'0th  January,  when, 

fearing  it  should  drop,  I  addressed,  through  the  Kx- 

jiren,  a  request  to  Mr.  Matson  that   he  would  oblii'e 


the  public,  through  the  same  channel,  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  mode  of  cultivation,  wliich  he  obligingly 
complied  with  on  tbe  3rd  and  17th  Feb.,  without  in 
any  way  shrinking  from  tbe  quantity  per  acie  he 
had  previously  named  ;  but  backing  it  up  with  an 
offer  to  bet  60/,  that  he  would  produce  40  tons  per 
acre  the  very  next  crop,  and  on  land  ih.U  bad  been 
ploughed  for  100  years,  I  give  tbe  dates  of  com- 
munications, as  they  may  be  useful  to  those  of  your 
subscribers  who  preserve  their  copies,  and  wlio  may 
wish  to  refer  to  them. 

Throughout  the  summer  nothing  is  heard  of  tbe 
subject  as  regards  weight  per  acre,  although  there 
are  several  communications  regarding  the  weight  of 
individual  turnips  ;  but  on  the  30th  of  November  I 
find  three  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Sandon,  Anderson, 
and  Dickson,  of  jS'orlbiil,  in  reply  to  a  challenge  of 
Mr.  Matson's,  stating  their  belief  that  "it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  any  one  to  grow  40  tons  per  acre  im- 
perial measure,  on  a  large  scale."  And  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing week,  Dec.  7tb,  Mr.  Matson,  referring  to  this 
assertion,  states  that  a  neiglibour  of  his  "  offers  to  bet 
fifty  sovereigns  that  he  will  grow  next  year  40  tons 
upon  a  statute  acre  of  land."  In  tbe  same  communica- 
tion Mr.  M,  gives  us  some  data  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  quality  of  his  land,  in  the  account  of  four  succes- 
sive crops,  viz,,  in  1837,  forty-two  tons  per  acre  of 
Swedish  turuips  ;  1838,  ten  qrs.  of  wheat;  1839, 
upwards  often  qrs.  of  beans;  and  in  1840,  eight 
qrs.  of  wheat ! — twenty-eight  qrs.  of  corn  and  forty- 
two  tons  of  root  in  4  years.  On  the  21st  Dec,  a 
letter  of  mine  on  the  tame  subject,  copied  from  the 
Bury  Post,  and  followed  up  by  notice  in  the  leading 
article  of  the  Express,  again  drew  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  from  that  time  there  is  no  lack  of  evi- 
dence on  either  side. 

1840.  ABOVE  30  TOMS  PER  ACRE. 

Dec.  28. —  At  the  annual  meeting  of  tbe  Chip- 
penham Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Long  stated 
that  in  Scotland  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
grow  60  tons  per  acre  of  turnips. 

Jan.  4,  1841. — Mr.  Matson  renews  bis  offer  to  bet 
50/.  be  will  grow  40  tons  per  acre  in  the  present 
year. 

And  Mr.  Alex.  Ogilvie,  of  Mere,  in  Cheshire,  states 
"  that  be  bas  frequently  bad  upwards  of  40  tons 
per  statute  acre,  exclusive  of  tops  and  tails  ;"  and 
further,  that  "  This  year  he  had  on  one  field  of 
about  six  acres,  upwards  of  43  tons  to  the  statute 
acre ;  and  many  of  the  turnips  weighed  from  131bs. 
to  16lbs. 

Mr.  Ogilvie  very  properly  authenticates  his  state- 
ment by  a  reference  "  to  the  inspectors,  and  books 
of  some  of  tbe  agricultural  societies  in  bis  neigh- 
bourhood." In  ihe  same  number  is  an  extract 
from  tbe  We.iJ'ord  Independent,  that  30  acres  of 
yellow  Scotch  turuips  on  tbe  estate  of  Anthony 
Cliffo,  Esq.,  averaged  a  yield  of  50  tons  per  acre. 

Jan.  11. — "A  Lancashire  Agriculturist"  gives  tbe 
weights  of  several  crops  exhibited  for  premiums 
in  that  county,  all  between  30  and  40  tons  per 
acre;  and  Mr.  James  F.sain,  a  member  of  the 
Carlton  on-Trent  Farmers'  Club,  offers  a  wager 
that  be  would  this  year  grow  50  tons  per  acre  of 
white  globe  turnips. 

Jan.  18, —  An  anthenticnted  statement  from  Mr. 
James  Gordon,  of  Aberdeen,  of  several  crops 
carefully  weighed,  amounting  respectively  to  46, 
52,  and  54  tons,  and  one  to  66  tons !  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  tbe  tops  and  tails  were  deducted. 

BELOW  30  TONS  PER  ACRE. 

Jan.  18. — From  this  week's  paper  I  have  an  oppor" 
tunily  of  <{uoting  Mr.   Matson   against    himself- 
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In  reply  to  Sir  J.  M.  Tylden,  wbo  enquired, 
"  How  many  acres  of  turnips  do  you  generally 
sow  !  and  wLat  do  you  consider  to  be  the  •general 
average  grown  V  JNIr.  M.  answers,  "  from  ten  to 
twenty  acres  ;  and  I  consider  the  average  produce 
per  acre  to  be  from  twenty-tive  to  thirty  tons." 

Having  at  this  period  just  finished  carefully  weigh- 
ing a  crop  of  my  own,  grown  on  good  land,  with 
(be  best  cultivation  I  could  give  it,  I  sent  the  de- 
tails to  the  E.rpress,  by  which  it  appears  that  2o§ 
tons  per  acre  was  the  greatest  weight  ;  and  in  the 
same  field,  with  different  seed,  only  IQj  tons  ;  the 
former  Skirving's,  the  latter  Matson's. 

Jan.  25. — A  correspondent  signing  himself  "  An  Ex- 
perimentalist," gives  an  account  of  a  croji,  averag- 
ing from  23  to  28^  tons  per  acre.  And  another, 
•'  Handhoe,"  states,  that  a  good  crop,  which  was 
estimated  at  from  20  to  40  tons,  was  found  to  be 
only  23. 

ABOVE  30  TONS  PEK  ACRE. 

Feb.  8. — "  An  Irish  Farmer"  gives  the  weight  of 
three  fields,  one  of  which  amounts  to  35  tons  per 
imperial  acre. 

BELOW  30  TONS  PER  ACRE. 

Feb.  8. — jMr.  George  Gower,  of  Dilhatn,  on  good 
land,  well  cultivated,  grew  on  flat  work,  13  tons 
10  cwt.j  27  inch  ridges,  16  tons  2  cv.-t. ;  21  ditto, 
18  tons  2  cwt. 

ABOVE  30  TONS  PER  ACRE. 

Feb.  15. — This  number  contains  an  account  from 
Mr.  Alex.  Ogijvie,  of  the  mode  of  cultivation  by 
whicli  he  obtained  the  large  crop  mentioned 
above  (Jan.  4th),  and  he  further  states  that  during 
eighteen  years  he  has  not  missed  a  crop,  and  be- 
lieves the  lightest  crop  he  has  ever  had  during 
that  period,  has  exceeded  36  tons  per  acre. 

Feb.  22.  —  A  correspondent  from  Monmouthshire 
states,  that  the  field  of  turnips  which  won  Sir  C 
Morgan's  prize  last  Christmas,  weighed  34  tons  6 
cwt.  per  acre. 

In  the  same  paper,  Mr.  Scougall,  whose  evidence  is 
quoted  above,  says  that  his  "crop  for  1840  has 
proved  superior  in  weight  to  that  of  1839,  being 
as  high  as  42  tons  per  statute  acre,  without  any 
uncommon  or  expensive  mode  of  cultivation  ;" 
"and  part  of  a  field  produced  at  the  rate  of  46 
tons  per  statute  acre." 

BEEOW  30  TONS  PER  ACRE. 

Feb.  22. — The  same  correspondent  gives  an  account 
of  his  own  crops,  the  heaviest  of  which  wei;jhed 
25  tons. 
March  1. — An  anomynous  correspondent  from  East 
Lothian,  furnishes  a  certificate  from  a  surveyor  of 
ihe  weights  of  several  crops  of  Swedes  from  tiiree 
different  parishes  ;  they  vary  from  22  to  28  tons. 
The  writer  doubts  if  40  tons  per  acre  can  be 
grown  any  where  ;  certainly  not,  he  says,  in  East 
Lothian,  which  county  will  not  average  20  tons 
per  acre. 

This  closes  the  evidence  on  the  subject — the  re- 
marks accompanying  which  could  not,  for  want  of 
space,  be  inserted.  I  have,  however,  carefully  re- 
perused  the  whole,  and  without  being  sufficiently 
converted  by  the  strong  testimony  offered  in  favour 
of  some  of  the  heavy  crops,  as  to  think  that  such 
■will  ever  be  grown  on  an  extended  scale  ;  it  is  yet 
impossible  to  doubt,  that  on  some  soils  and  with 
peculiar  cultivation,  much  greater  crops  have 
been  and  can  be  produced,  than  many  farmers  are 
aware  of.  This  being  the  case,  there  is  ample  in- 
ducement for  all  those  who  have  been  satisfied  with 
their  present    crops,   to   endeavour   to  grow  more. 


Much,  Sir,  as  your  paper  has  been  filled  with  evidence 
of  the  weights  of  crops,  I  yet  think  it  would  be  both 
useful  and  interesting  to  devote  more  of  its  columns 
to  the  method,  and  above  all  to  the  eijicnse  of  grow- 
ing these  very  heavy  crops.  The  Monmouthshire 
correspondent  (Feb.  22)  sets  a  good  example  on 
this  point,  as  he  gives  the  weight  of  turnips  from 
several  difterent  quaatitiesof  the  samemanure  (l)one- 
dust),  in  the  same  field.  Again,  in  the  time  of  sow- 
ing there  is  a  great  variation.  In  the  experiment 
alluded  to  in  my  communication  (18th  Jan.),  the 
turnips  were  sown  the  third  week  in  June  ;  as  I 
have  always  found  if  planted  earlier  they  suffer 
from  mildew  :  but  Mr.  Skirving  has  since  informed 
me,  that  he  is  convinced  1  should  have  had  several 
tons  per  acre  more  if  I  had  sown  a  month  earlier; 
and  in  a  communication  to  me,  dated  the  13th  April, 
he  says  that  he  was  then  selling  Swedes  perfectly 
sound  which  had  been  sown  that  time  twelvemonth. 

But  of  still  greater  consequence  than  the  proper 
time  for  sowing,  is  a  proper  selection  of  seed.  In 
my  experiment  I  proved  a  difference  of  six  tons 
per  acre  between  two  kinds  grown  in  alternate 
rows,  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  sufficient 
care  is  not  taken  in  growing  the  seed ;  whethei-  it 
be  in  the  selection  of  roots  to  plant  out,  or  in  the 
situation,  avoiding  intermixture  by  bees  from  other 
sorts  growing  near. 

The  visitors  at  the  Liverpool  Meeting  will  have 
an  opportunity,  1  understand,  of  seeing  some  of 
these  heavy  crops,  certainly  not  forward  enough  to' 
weigh,  but  sufficiently  so  to  see  if  they  promise  to 
be  better  than  what  they  themselves  grow  ;  and  I 
also  understand  from  Mr.  Skirving,  that  he  will  be 
enabled  to  show  a  great  many  different  kinds  grow- 
ing together  ;  and  jjerhaps  after  such  an  inspection, 
the  subject  would  not  be  considered  too  hacknied  for 
discussion  at  the  British  Farmer's  Club. 

Apologizing  for  the  length  to  which  my  remarks 
have  extended,  and  for  the  haste  with  which  they 
have  been  written, 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  very  truly, 

RusTtcus. 


TURNIP  SEED. 


Sir, — All  agriculturists  desirous  of  protecting  the 
growth  of  turnip  seeds,  must  feel  obliged  to  your 
correspondent  for  his  novel  communication  regard- 
ing the  saving  it  by  means  of  kittens,  which  in  all 
reason  must  be  the  most  certain  and  least  troublesome 
mode  yet  tried.  But  a  great  want  exists  now  in  as- 
certaining to  a  certainty,  that  the  seed  bought  frona 
the  seedsman  is  not  only  of  a  pure  and  unmixed 
kind,  hut  that  the  roots  from  which  it  was  grown 
were  property  selected  ;  since  from  the  seed  of  such 
alone  can  any  one  expect,  even  under  the  best  cul- 
ture, to  raise  a  heavy  good  crop.  I  lately  saw  a 
patch  of  odd  looking  plants  coming  into  flower,  the 
roots  of  which  were  not  above  5  inches  long,  and  2 
or  3  in  diameter ;  and  on  asking  the  owner  what 
description  of  plant  it  was,  he  said  Swedish  turnip 
for  seed.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  mode 
adopted  by  Mr.  Skirving  of  Liverpool,  in  raising  his 
truly  valuable  kind  of  Swede,  was  solely  by  select- 
ing for  many  years  the  very  best  roots  from  his 
crops,  and  thus  at  last  coming  nearly  to  perfection. 
None  but  the  largest,  best-shaped,  shortest-necked, 
most  singly  rooted  plants,  are  allowed  by  Mr.  Sin- 
clair to  remain  for  seed  ;  and  all  seedsmen  ought  to 
be  most  particular  in  seeing  that  those  from  whom 
they  purchase  their  seed,   Lave   not  grown   it  by 
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indiscriminately  leaving  a  pait  of  their  crop  on  the 
field,  without  selection,  and  thiowing  away  all 
small  and  ill-shaped  roots,  I  truly  pity  the  farmer 
who  obtained  the  seed  which  I  saw  growing,  and 
now  describe;  for  with  the  greatest  skill  and  care 
I  defy  it  to  produce  a  heavy  crop,  and  the  loss  is 
of  course  attributed  to  some  false  imaginary  cause  ; 
perhaps  to  bone-dust,  which  I  heard  lately  produced 
a  crop  of  turnips  wiiich  killed  the  sheep  of  a  friend 
who  tried  it  for  the  first,  and  he  vowed  the  last  time. 
Joking  apart,  I  seriously  call  the  publio  attention 
throuch  your  widely  circulated  columns  to  the 
great  advantage  of  knowing  what  care  has  been  taken 
in  selecting  the  turnips  intended  for  seed  ;  and  lara, 

A  North EHN  Fahmer. 
Essex,  May  20th.  F.  A.  Mc  K. 


TIMBER— SALT. 
1. 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  Hon.  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, dated  12th  JMay,  1841,  for  an  Account  of  llie 
Number  of  Loads  of  Fir  Timbefi  imported  into  the 
Ports  of  Liverpool  and  Gloucester,  irom  any  Ports 
of  Prussia;  dislinguisliing  what  is  imported  in  Bri- 
tish, and  what  i«  imported  in  Foreign  Ships,  from  the 
5lh  day  of  January,  1840,  to  the  5th  day  of  January, 
1841. 


Quantity  of  Fir  Timber  imported  into 
Liverpool    and    Gloucester    from 
Prussia,  between  5th  January,  1840, 
and  5th  January,  1841. 

In  British 
Ships, 

'"Ih[p7"        '^°'^'- 

Into  Liverpool.. 
Gloucester . 

Loads. 
415 

•  •  ■  • 

Loads. 
2,743 
1,881 

Loads. 

3,158 

1.881 

Total .... 

415 

4,624 

5,039 

WlLLCAM  IrVINO, 

Inspeclor-General  of  Imports  and  Exports. 

Inspector-GeHeral's  Office,  Custom  House, 
London,  May  14, 1841. 


2. 

An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Salt  Exported  from 
the  Ports  of  Liverpool  and  Gloucester  to  any  Ports 
in  Prussia ;  distinguishing'  what  is  Exported  in  Bri- 
tish, and  what  is  Exported  in  Foreij^n  Ships;  from 
the  5th  day  of  January,  1840,  to  the  6th  day  of 
January,  1841. 


From  Liverpool. , 
Gloucester 

Total  ... 


Quantity  ot  Salt  Exported  from  Li- 
verpool and  Gloucester  to  Prus*ia, 
between   the  5tli   Jan.,  1840,  and 
the  5th  Jan..  1841. 

In  British 
Ships. 

111  Foreign 
Ships. 

'I'otal. 

Bushels. 
26,120 

Bushels. 

865,100 

55,680 

Bushels. 

891,220 

55,680 

26,120 

920.780 

946,900 

William  InviNO, 
Iiispector-Guneral  of  Imports  and  Exports. 

Inspector-Genenil's  Oftice,  Custom  House, 
London,  May  14, 1841. 


ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN   CORN. 

TO  THE  EDITOR   OF  THE   CUMBERLAND   PACQUET. 

Sir, — I  observed  in  your  paper  of  the  11th  inst.  a 
letter  addressed  by  a  Brigham  correspondent  on  the  all- 
engrossing  subject  of  the  corn  laws,  by  which  he  has 
attempted  to  prove,  and  succeeded  in  so  doing,  that  the 
fixed  duty  of  8s.  per  qr.  upon  wheat,  proposed  by  her 
Majesty's  ministers,  is  in  tact  no  protection  whatever  to 
the  English  corn  jTrower  ;  but  as  I  think  your  correspon- 
dent has  not  sufficiently  entered  into  detail,  I  venture 
to  forward  you  a  calculation  I  have  made  of  the  cost  of 
producing  a  succession  of  crops  in  a  regular  course  of 
husbandry,  which  is  the  fair  and  proper  way  of  discuss- 
ing the  subject.  1  do  thi*,  not  .with  the  idea  of  in- 
structing ray  brother  agriculturists,  but  to  convince  the 
mechanics  and  persons  employed  in  manufacture  of 
the  gross  injustices  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  hs. 
I  will  begin  with  the  oat  crop,  and  suppose  the  quantity 
of  land  unaer  cultivation  to  be  one  acre,.it  will  cost  the 
English  farmer  as  follows  : — 

OAT  CROP.  £   s,     d. 

Ploughing  out  of  Lea   0  10  0 

Harrowing 0    2  0 

Se^d,  1>  bushel  at  10s 0  15  0 

Sowing  and  fencing 0    3  0 

Shearing  12s.,  and  attending  stooks  till 

dry"3s 0  15  0 

Carting  and  stacking 0    8  0 

Housing  stack,  thrashing,  and  marketing  0  12  0 

Rates 0    3  0 

Rent  0    0  0 

Tithes 0    5  0 

£3  13    0 

WHEAT  CROP. 

Fallowing  5  ploughings  at  7s 1  15  0 

Harrowing  5  times  at 2s ....  0  10  0 

Lime,  10  carts  at  53 2  10  0 

Spreading  ditto 0    4  0 

Carting  manure 0  10  0 

Spreading  ditto 0    2  6 

Sjedi  bushel 1     6  0 

Sowing  and  fencing 0    3  0 

Waterfurrowing  and  cuts   0    3  0 

Shearing  12s.,  and  attending  stocks  till 

dry  3s 0  15  0 

Carting  and  stacking   0  10  0 

Housing,  thrashing,  and  marketing 0  15  0 

Two  years'  rates   0    6  0 

Two  years' rent 0    0  0 

Tithes 0  12  0 

£10    1    6 

BARLEY    CHOI". 

Ploughing  and  harrowing  3  times  at  8s.  1  4  0 

Seed    0  12  0 

Sowing,  fencing,  and  rates 0  6  0 

Siiearing  12s.,  and  attending  stocks  till 

dry3s 0  15  0 

Carting  and  stacking  0  8  0 

Housing,  thrashing,  dressing,  and  mar- 
keting   0  18  0 

Grass  seeds  ami  sowing   0  12  0 

Rent   0  0  0 

Tithes 0  5  0 

£5    0    0 

By  this  treatment  the  land  will  be  impoverished 
rather  than  improved,  inasmuch  as  it  ought  to  have  had 
manure  and-top-dressing,  when  laid  down  xvith  barley. 
In  order  to  convince  the  mechanic  and  manufacturer 
of  the  injustice  and  absurdity  of  their  cry  that"  landlords 
must  reduce  their  rents,"  1  have  not  cliarged  any  rent 
at  all,  although  I  confidently  submit  tliat  from  30s.  to 
40s.  an  acre  is  no  mure  than  a  fair  rent  for  land  pro- 
du(!ing  the  crops  mentioned  below, 

Xow,  Sir,  you  will  find  by  the  above  calculation, 
allowing  the  oat  crop  to  be  12  bushels  per  acre,  the 
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Winchester  bushel  has  cost  the  Eagrlish  corn  grower 
2s.  O^d.,  which  can  be  brought  to  this  country  and  sold, 
including  the  duty,  for  a  much  less  sura. 

Taking  the  wl^eat  crop  at  eight  bushels  per  acre,  it 
costs  the  English  farmer  Bs.  4d.  the  Winchester  bushel, 
and  foreign  wheat  of  the  best  quality  was  last  week 
brought  into  VViiitehaven,  paying  the  present  duty  of 
23s.  8d.  per  qr.,  and  sold  for  8s.  8d.  the  Winchester 
bushel: 

Allowing  twelve  Carlisle  bushels  an  acre  for  barley, 
it  costs  the  English  farmer  2s.  9^d.  the  Winchester 
bushel,  and  the  same  quantity  of  foreign  barley  can  be 
brought  to  our  market  and  sold,  including  duty,  for  in- 
finitely less  than  the  sum  it  costs  the  home  grower. 

I'hus  it  will  be  readily  seen,  that  by  the  proposed 
ministerial  reduction  in  the  duty  on  foreign  grain,  the 
~  British  corn  grower  is  as  cflectually  deprived  of  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  protection   as  though  the  duty  on 
foreign  grain  was  entirely  abolisiied, — because,  with 
the  proposed  reductionlof  the  duty,  the  untaxed  foreign 
grower  could  clearly  bring  grain  into  our  markets  and 
sell  it  with  profit  at  a  lower  price  than  the  over-bur- 
thened  English  farmer  could  grow  it,  even  if  the  land 
were  his  own,  or  held  by  him  rent  free.    Therefore  it  is 
idle  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  the  landlord  for  re- 
ducing the  rents  of  his  farmers  to  enable  them  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  growers,  because,  as  we  have  stated, 
they  could  not  compete  witii  them,  under  the  proposed 
reduction  of  duty,  even  if  they  pnid  no  rentatall.    In 
order  to  show  this,  I  have  charged  notliing  for  rent  in 
the  items  of  cost  per  acre  for  cultivation  ;  and  the  cal- 
culation is  moreover  made  from  the  very  best  land  in 
the  county,  which  makes  it  as  favourable  as  possible 
lor  the  English  farmer  ;  and  yet  even  under  these  advan- 
tageous circumstances,  competition  between  him  and  the 
foreign  grower  would  not  only  be  positively  ruinous, 
but  absolutely  impossible.    Therefore,  should  the  ab- 
surd and  ill-advised  ministerial  proposition  be  brought 
into  operation,  (which  I  think,  for  a  thousand  reasons, 
is  extremely  improbable,)  we  must  at  once  become  the 
supplicants  of  foreign  nations  for  bread,  and  we  may 
bid  farewell  to  our  agricultural  greatness.     By  far  the 
most    important  interest  in   the  empire  will  be  thus 
destroyed,  and   let  not  our  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial men  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls  that 
other  interests  will   long  survive  il.    The  wealth   that 
leaves  the  shores  of  this  island  for  foreign  bread  will  en- 
rich rival  nations— will  encourage  them  in   manufac- 
turing and  commercial    speculations  —  and   famished 
England  will  behold,  when  too   late,  that  she  has  be- 
come the  impoverished  dupe  of  successful  rivals,  called 
into  existence  by  her  owq  folly,  and  encouraged  in  their 
ruinous  rivalry  by  British  capital  sent  to  them  for  bread, 
which  could  have  been  supplied  at  home.    Nothing  can 
be  more  mischievous  or  more  wicked  than  the  promul- 
gation of  the  doctrine,  that  foreign  nations  in  return  for 
t'leir  grain  will  takj  our  manufactures — the   notion  is 
ridiculous — they  would  encourage  their  own  manufac- 
tarers,  which  past  experience  has  clearly  proved  :  they 
will  take  nothing  but  gold  in  exchange   for  their  corn 
now,  and  they  will  become  still  more  imperative  on 
this  point  in  proportion  as  ihey  find  us  dependent  upon 
them  for  our  supplies. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 
Basseiitliwaite,  Mai/ 29</i,  1841.  Agricola. 


PATENT  REVOLVING  SAFETY  STIRRUPS.— 
It  has  probably  been  noticed  that  we  have  recently  ad- 
vertised these  elegant  and  patented  stirrups,  which  are 
designed  to  obviate  the  liability  of  accidents  occurring 
to  persons  thrown  from  a  horse,  by  their  being  dragged 
along  the  ground,  rough  or  uneven  as  it  may  be,  owing 
to  their  foot  being  retained  in  the  stirrup.  AH  danger 
of  the  foot  being  held  in  the  stirrup,  after  a  fall,  is 
obviated  by  this  contrivance,  which  renders  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  foot  to  get  firmly  fixed.  The  patentee  is 
Mr.  B.  J.  Bromwich,  surgeon,  of  Clifton  upon  Teme, 
known,  we  believe,  fi)r  other  ingenious  inventions. — 
Worceitershij e  Chro7iicle, 


BECCLES   FARMERS'  CLUB. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

In  presenting  the  second  annual  report  of  the 
Beccles  Farmers'  Club,  your  comniittee  would  ob- 
serve, that  the  experience  of  another  year  has  not 
diminished  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  advan- 
tages, which,  it  was  anticipated,  would  result  from 
such  institutions.  As  a  proof  of  this,  they  would 
notice  the  rajjid  extension  of  these  societies,  not 
merely  in  this  district,  but  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  kingdom;  and  as  a  criterion,  that  success  bas 
not  depended  on  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  they 
would  point  to  the  increasing  numbers  which 
have  attended  the  discussions  of  this  club,  and  also 
to  the  additional  members  who  have  been  elected 
into  this  society  during  the  past  year.  The  num- 
ber of  members  now  amounts  to  one  hundred 
and  forty. 

Your  committee  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before 
you,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
subjects,  the  heads  of  the  arguments  which  have 
been  urged,  and  the  resolutions  which  have  been 
passed,  on  the  several  matters  which  have  occu- 
pied the  discussions  of  the  club  during  the  past 
year. 

They  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  mere 
drawing  up  such  arguments  and  resolutions  in  the 
form  of  a  report,  and  printing  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  circulation,  will  not  be  available  to  any 
purpose  of  utility,  if  the  matter  is  to  terminate 
there.  To  i)rove  of  any  advantage  to  the  members 
they  ought  to  be  carefully  re-considered,  to  be 
compared  with  the  arguments  which  have  been 
offered,  and  the  resolutions  which  have  been 
arrived  at  by  other  clubs  on  similar  matters  and 
laid  before  the  public  ;  and  by  these  means,  more 
easily  than  by  any  other,  will  deficiencies  in  the 
management  of  this  district  be  observed,  and  the 
improvements  in  the  practice  of  other  agricultu- 
rists be  ascertained  and  adopted. 

Another  source  of  information  may  be  noticed, 
which  is  afforded  by  these  discussions  and  reports. 
It  will  be  observed,   that  on  a  question,    which 
formed  the  subject  of  inquiry  during  the  past  year, 
and  also  on  one  or  more  during  the  preceding,  no 
conclusion  was  arrived  at,  from  the  defective  in- 
formation which  the  members  confessed,  that  they 
possessed  on  the  matter.     The  question  alluded  to 
in  the  past  year  is,  "The  best  mode  of  laying  out 
capital  on  land,  whether  by  artificial  manure,  or 
by  giving  artificial  food  to  sheep  or  cattle."      It 
cannot  fail  to  excite  great  surprise  that,  on  so  im- 
portant a  point,  a  deficiency  of  information  should 
prevail;    that  men  engaged,  as  many  are,  in  ex- 
pending a  large  outlay  of  capital  on  one  or  other 
of  these  methods  of  improving  the  farms  which 
they  occupy,  should  have  hitherto  drawn  no  con- 
clusion   on    their   comparative   advantages,    and 
should   have   conducted  their  business   on    such 
loose  principles,  that  they  cannot  afford  good  and 
sound  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  must  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
all.     The  attention  which  has  been   drawn  to  the 
subject  cannot  fail  to  call  forth  a  far  more  careful 
and  exact  consideration  than  has  heretofore  been 
given  to  it.     Your   committee  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert   that  they  believe    more  practical  benefit 
will  arise  from  such  discussions  as  the  one  here 
alluded  to,  where  the  want  of  sufficient  knowledge 
is  proved  and  admitted,   than  from  that  of  any 
matter  which  is  thoroughly  understood.    The  first 
step  to  rouse  men  to  endeavour  after  improve- 
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ment  is  to  prove  to  them  their  deficiencies,  and 
when  once  satisfied  of  these,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  they  will  exert  their  energies  to  remedy 
the  defect. 

The  questions  which  have  formed  the  subjects  of 
discussion  are  few;  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
at  two  meetings,  that  in  August  and  the  annual 
meeting,  rhere  were  no  discussions,  and  that  some 
of  the  subjects  which  had  been  proposed,  required 
much  consideration,  the  smallness  of  the  number 
is  easily  accounted  for. 

The  attention  of  the  club,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  (June)  was  directed  to  "  The  most 
approved  method  of  keeping  sheep." 

It  was  suggested  that  this  should  be  divided 
into  two  heads, — keeping  them  on  heavy  and  light 
soils  ;  and  the  arguments  were  again  divided  with 
reference  to  keeping  them  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  or  fattening.  The  principal  part  of  the 
discussion  related  to  carrying  them  through  tbe 
winter  months  and  the  early  portion  of  the  spring. 
It  was  stated  that  for  a  breeding  flock  on  heavy 
land,  cut  hay  or  pea  straw  (if  well  harvested) 
given  to  them  in  yards,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
turnips  and  some  pollard  being  mixed  with  the 
chaflf,  would  be  suflScient  for  tbem  through  the 
first  months  of  winter.  As  the  lambing  sea- 
son approached,  more  roots  would  be  necessary, 
a  supply  of  Swedish  turnips  or  mangel-wurzel 
being  provided  against  that  i)eriod.  For  early 
spring  feed  winter  barley  was  strongly  advocated, 
in  preference  to  rye,  on  this  description  of  soil. 
After  this  was  consumed,  tares  grown  on  the 
lands  intended  to  be  fallowed,  would  aflford  a  sea- 
sonable supply ;  and  it  was  urged  that  the  usual 
custom  of  feeding  them  without  severing  ought 
to  be  abolished,  and  that  the  tares  should  be  cut 
and  given  in  racks  or  cribs.  By  this  method  it 
was  asserted  that  a  large  proportion  of  breeding 
sheep  might  be  kept  on  every  heavy  land  farm, 
even  where  the  largest  part  of  it  was  retained  in 
cultivation  :  an  instance  was  cited  where  an  ewe 
to  the  acre  had  been  thus  provided  for. 

For  fattening  sheep  on  this  land,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  they  also  should  be  kept  in  yards, 
giving  them  a  full  supply  of  roots  and  some  cut 
hay  and  corn,  and  increasing  tlie  quantity  of  corn, 
or  substituting  oil-cake  for  it,  as  the  spring  ad- 
vanced. Tares,  as  before,  should  be  ready  for 
them  when  tbey  are  taken  from  the  yards. 

On  light  soils  a  breeding  flock,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  winter,  should  be  allowed  the  range 
of  the  stubbles  and  pastures  during  a  few  hours 
of  the  day,  and  should  be  folded  on  turnips  closely 
and  regularly,  in  order  to  efl'ect  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  tethe  on  tbe  land.  Hay  or  pea-straw 
should  be  allowed,  and  a  larger  supply  of  them 
during  the  wet  season.  Just  previous  to  lambing 
it  would  not  be  desirable  to  fold  them  so  closely. 
The  quantity  of  turnips  should  be  increased  and 
the  sheep  kept  entirely  on  the  land.  Swedes  and 
mangel-wurzel  should  succeed  the  turni|)s  until 
the  rye  is  fit  for  use.  Fattening  sheep  on  this 
soil,  should  have  all  the  turnips  they  can  fairly 
eat ;  the  Swedes  being  reserved  for  the  spring ; 
to  which,  some  however  jjreferred  the  mangel- 
wurzel.  Corn  or  oilcake  should  be  given  in  ad- 
dition, if  an  early  return  be  desired.  It  was  con- 
tended by  some  members  that  it  was  advisable  for 
this  description  of  stock,  to  cut  the  roots  and  to 
give  them  in  troughs,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
economizing  the  food,  but  also  to  prevent  the 
sheep  swallowing  so  much  sand  or  grit,  and  that 
by  doing  so,  fewer  deaths  would  occur.     It  was 


stated,  that  on  black  sands,  where  formerly  a 
great  number  died  while  consuming  the  turnips 
on  the  earth,  since  the  adoption  of  this  plan, 
hardly  any  were  lost.  To  this  it  was  objected  that 
no  saving  in  the  food  would  be  eflfccted  by  the 
system,  and  therefore  it  was  only  necessary  on  a 
certain  description  of  land.  After  a  lengthened 
discussion,  which  occupied  this  and  a  subsequent 
meeting,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : — 

Resolved, — "  That  on  heavy  land  breeding  sheep 
may  be  kept  advantageously  in  yards  during 
the  winter  upon  a  small  quantity  of  roots  and  cut 
hay  fpea  straw  being  substituted  in  case  of  a 
scarcity  of  the  latter;)  the  roots  to  be  increased 
towards  the  lambing  season,  and  winter  bar- 
ley to  be  grown  for  early  spring  feed.  Fattening 
sheep  may  be  kept  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with  a 
larger  supply  of  roots,  and  the  addition  of  corn 
or  cake  to  the  chaff  in  spring." 

"  That  on  light  lands,  during  the  winter,  a  breeding 
flock  should  be  closely  folded  on  the  turnips, 
giving  them  bay  or  pea-straw,  as  above  ;  as  tbe 
time  of  lambing  approaches  the  fold  should  be 
more  extended,  and  on  this  soil  rye  should  be 
sown  for  the  spring.  Fattening  sheep  on  this 
land  should  have  the  same  food  as  mentioned  in 
the  prior  resolution  for  stock  of  this  description  ; 
but  should  be  allowed  to  consume  their  food  on 
the  land,  and  not  in  tbe  yards,  and  should  not  be 
too  closely  confined  by  the  hurdles." 

On  account  of  the  commencement  of  harvest, 
the  meeting  on  the  12th  of  August  was  so  thinly 
attended,  that  no  discussion  was  entered  upon. 
At  the  wext,  "  The  best  mode  of  making  and  pre- 
serving manure,"  engaged  the  notice  of  the  club. 
It  was  stated,  that  little  attention  in  general  was 
paid  to  the  formation  of  the  yards,  and  that  many 
of  them  were  so  placed  as  to  allow  the  better 
parts  of  the  manure  to  escape  by  drains.  It  was 
recommended  that  the  surface  of  them  should  be 
rendered  as  nearly  level  as  possible,  and  be  sunk 
about  nine  inches  below  that  of  the  adjacent  land, 
afterwards  covering  it  with  three  inches  of  sand 
on  clay  soils,  and  the  same  depth  of  clay  or  loam 
on  light.  The  necessity  of  carrying  oiF  all  the 
water  from  the  buildings,  by  troughs,  was  strongly 
urged,  as,  if  allowed  to  fall  into  the  yard,  it  would 
not  only  carry  off  the  most  valuable  properties  of 
the  manure,  hut  cause  the  litter  to  be  too  speedily 
trodden  down.  In  putting  straw  or  litter  into 
yards,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  evenly  and 
regularly  spread,  and  not  thrown  down  in  large 
quantities  at  a  time.  The  feeding  troughs  ought 
to  be  frequently  moved,  in  order  that  the  whole 
of  the  straw  may  be  equally  trodden  by  the  cattle. 
With  regard  to  preserving  the  manure,  the  same 
member  considered  that  it  should  remain  un- 
touched until  within  a  month  of  the  time  at  which 
it  was  required  to  be  applied  ;  when  it  should  be 
thrown  into  heaps,  and  a  slight  fermentation  al- 
lowed to  take  place.  He  proposed  the  following 
resolutions  :  — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  farm- 
yards generally  are  injudiciously  formed  for  the 
])urpose  of  making  manure ;  inasmuch  as  tbe 
liquid  parts  are  allowed  to  escape  by  drains,  there- 
by deteriorating  the  qualiiy  of  that  which  remains. 
That,  althougli  a  small  j)ortion  of  water  may  be 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  making  manure,  when 
it  is  recjuired  to  tread  down  large  quantities  of 
straw  or  rusht's  in  a  given  time,  yet  as  a  genernl 
(>rinci|)le,  it  should  be  excluded  as  nuich  us  |)0s- 
sible,  us  lending  to  mnke  the  manure  too  ropidly 
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and  to  cause  an  exhaustion  of  the  liquid  parts 
by  draining. 
"  That  to  preserve  the  manure  when  made,  it  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  yard  until 
within  a  month  of  its  beins;  carted  on  the  land  ; 
at  which  time  it  should  be  turned  up  in  heaps  in 
the  yard." 

To  the  first  resolution  little  objection  was  made, 
except  In  its  being  contended  that  a  better  system 
would  be  to  place  the  cattle  (with  the  exception 
of  horses)  in  loose  stalls  under  cover  ;  by  such 
means  all  rain  would  be  excluded,  and  no  greater 
quantity  of  straw  would  be  used  than  the  dung 
and  urine  of  the  cattle  required.  The  manure 
would  therefore  be  of  first-rate  quality.  It  was 
thought  that  the  expense  of  the  necessary  build- 
ings, which  was  greater  than  would  be  generally 
allowed  by  the  landlord,  was  an  obstacle  to  this 
method.  In  opposition  to  the  second  resolution, 
it  was  urged,  that  if  the  manure  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  yard  for  any  length  of  time,  after 
the  cattle  had  been  taken  out,  by  being  exposed 
to  the  rain  and  atmosphere,  decomposition  on  the 
surface  would  be  rapidly  going  on,  so  much 
so,  (that  in  time  it  would  become  so  soft  as  to 
make  it  difficult  for  any  one  to  walk  across  it.  A 
better  plan  would  be  to  cart  it  on  aheap  soon  after 
the  cattle  have  left  the  yard,  and  by  treading  it  and 
putting  a  thick  layer  of  mould  upon  it,  effectually 
prevent  any  rapid  fermentation  taking  place.  The 
first  resolution  was  adopted,  and  in  lieu  of  the 
second,  the  following  amendment  was  carried  :  — 

Resolved,  — ''  That  to  preserve  the  manure,  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding  is,  soon  after  the  cattle 
have  left  the  yard  to  cart  it  on  a  heap,  (the  loaded 
carts  passing  over  the  same)  and  to  cover  it  with 
earth  and  not  to  turn  it  over  more  than  three 
weeks  before  it  is  necessary  to  apply  it." 

The  subject  next  proposed,  was  "  The  best 
means  of  preparing  land  for  wheat ;"  and  on  this, 
with  exceptions  as  to  a  few  particulars,  the  mem- 
bers were  unanimous.  Early  ploughing,  and 
allowing  the  land  to  lie  for  some  time  in  this  state 
previous  to  depositing  the  seed,  were  acknow- 
ledged by  all  to  be  most  desirable.  The  exposure 
of  the  land  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
would  tend  to  render  it  very  firm,  and  would  ope- 
rate in  a  great  degree  as  a  preventive  against  the 
depredations  of  the  worm.  This  object  would  be 
materially  assisted  by  heavy  rolling,  to  be  re- 
peated if  at  all  necessary  ;  the  general  feeling 
being  that  the  land  cannot  be  in  too  solid  a  state 
prior  to  drilling,  and  that  the  plant  of  wheat  can- 
not fail  of  being  injured  by  frost  if  the  furrows  lie 
at  all  hollow,  or  have  vacancies  underneath  them. 

Whether  it  were  advisable  to  work  pea  or  bean 
stubbles,  principally  on  heavy  lands,  previous  to 
ploughing  for  the  crop  ;  some  difference  of  opinion 
prevailed.  Where  the  land  was  foul  with  weeds, 
or  root  grasses,  this  was  deemed  necessary  by 
some;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  agreed  that 
such  a  process  would  cause  the  wheat  in  the  en- 
suing summer  to  break  down,  or  become  knee 
bent,  or  root  fallen,  and  that  one  early  ploughing 
was  to  be  preferred. 

A  member  stated  that  the  following  circum- 
stance occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  expe- 
rience. Part  of  a  field,  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
worm,  was  ploughed  for  wheat  in  the  harvest, 
leaving  alternate  stetches,  or  ridges,  untouched. 
Into  these  last  the  ploughs  did  not  enter  till  just 
before  the  period  for  sowing  had  arrived ;  the 
land  was  all  drilled  with  a  like  quantity  of  seed 


and  at  the  same  time.  The  result  was,  that  while 
the  early  ploughed  escaped,  the  latter  was  greatly 
injured  by  the  worm,  and  the  produce  of  the  one 
Mas  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  more  than  of  the  other. 
Shallow  ploughing  was  considered  preferable, 
especially  if  manure  were  applied.  The  meeting 
came  to  the  following  conclusion  :  — 

Resolved, — "  That  it  is  not  desirable  to  work  pea 
or  bean  stubbles  as  a  preparation  for  wheat;  but 
in  some  cases  breaking  up  and  working  trefoil 
stubbles  has  been  found  advantageous  on  a  certain 
description  of  land,  not  of  too  light  a  quality. 
That  early  ploughing,  succeeded  by  heavy  rollino-s 
and  allowing  the  land  to  lie  a  considerable  tiine 
prior  to  sowing  that  it  may  become  stale  and 
settled  by  the  rains,  is  the  most  desirable  prepara- 
tion for  that  crop." 

"  The  particular  crop  to  which  the  yard  manure 
of  the  farm  ought  to  be  applied,"  came  next  to 
be  considered.  The  member  who  had  proposed 
the  question,  remarked,  that  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  the  alternate  system  of  grain  and  green 
crops,  which  was  pursued  in  this  district,  were, 
that  by  the  cultivation  of  the  latter,  a  greater  re- 
turn of  manure  was  obtained,  and  when  applied 
gave  an  additional  capability  of  production  to  the 
soil.  The  truth  of  the  Flemish  proverb,  "  No  food 
no  cattle  ;  no  cattle,  no  manure  ;  no  manure,  no 
corn,'"  was  too  evident  to  be  called  in  question; 
and  the  same  remark  might  be  applied  to  the  con- 
verse of  it -.  "The  more  food,  the  more  cattle; 
the  more  cattle,  the  more  manure  ;  the  more  ma- 
nure, the  more  corn."  The  great  desideratum  in 
good  husbandry,  was  to  increase  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  food  for  cattle,  and  therefore  it  would 
appear  that  all  the  manure  of  the  farm,  that  could 
be  made  available,  should  be  applied  to  the  green 
crops.  Some  variation  might  be  necessary  with 
regard  to  different  soils,  or  where  a  quantity  of 
artificial  manure  was  annually  brought  upon  the 
farm.  It  was,  however,  proposed  by  Mr.  Morton, 
(a  gentleman  whose  opinion  ought  to  carry  with 
it  no  little  weight,)  in  his  prospectus  of  the  Whit- 
field example  farm,  to  apply  not  only  the  yard 
manure,  but  also  that  which  was  purchased,  to 
the  green  crops  ;  and  it  will  be  there  seen  that  he 
has  recommended  no  manure  whatever  should  be 
carried  for  grain.  This  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fitted by  the  manure  which  had  been  applied  to 
the  preceding  green  crop,  and  also  by  the  feeding 
of  the  latter  on  the  ground.  On  heavv  soils 
where  the  raising  of  roots  is  at  all  times  a'  matter 
of  difficulty,  it  could  not  be  a  question  but  that 
they  should  be  forced,  as  much  as  possible,  by  a 
bountiful  application  of  manure  ;  and  whatever 
was  not  used  for  this  crop,  or  was  made,  after  the 
period  for  sowing  it,  had  passed,  would  for  no 
cropafford  a  greater  remuneration  than  for  beans  • 
and  for  these  too  large  a  quantity  cannot  be  ap- 
plied. Manuring  of  the  young  clovers  was  in 
many  cases  hazardous,  as  the  better  portion  of  it 
was  liable  to  be  carried  away,  and  dissipated  by 
the  rains  of  winter  ;  when  applied  on  dry  soils  it 
had  often  been  found  pernicious,  and  in  a  scorch- 
ing summer  more  productive  of  harm  than  benefit. 
On  this  soil,  when  a  quantity  of  bones,  rape-cake, 
&c.,  is  purchased,  this  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
root  crop,  witli  a  portion  of  the  yard  manure,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  latter  to  the  pea  stubbles,  or 
clover  leys  for  wheat. 

In  opposition  to  these  remarks,  it  was  contended, 
that  on  light  soils  good  turnips  were  frequently 
grown  without  manure,  especially  where  it  had 
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been  laid  on  for  the  previous  crop  of  wheat ;  that 
a  very  heavy  manuring  on  this  land  at  one  time 
would,  in  a  dry  summer,  prove  detrimental;  and 
that  such  a  soil,  from  its  weakness  would  not  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  crops  through  the  whole  course, 
if  the  manure  were  all  applied  atthe  commencement 
of  it ;  and  that  the  wheat  crop  being  most  essential 
to  the  farmer,  from  the  greater  value  of  its  produce, 
ought  not  to  be  neglected  in  the  article  of  manure. 
After  much  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  differ- 
ent arguments  advanced,  the  meeting  agreed  as 
following : — 

Resoi-ved, — "  That  on  light  land  farms,  where  no 
artificial  manure  is  employed,  the  root  crop  is  the 
most  advantageous  for  which  the  yard  manure  can 
be  laid  on.  Tiiat  on  clay  farms,  it  should  be  ap- 
plied to  whatever  roots  are  grown  ;  and  to  the 
beans  and  wheat,  on  those  lands  which  have  been 
lono-  fallowed.  And  where  artificial  manure  is 
purchased,  that,  with  a  small  quantity  of  yard  ma- 
nure, ought  to  be  applied  to  the  root  crop ,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  latter,  to  the  beans,  pea-stubbles, 
and  clover  leys,  for  wheat." 

"  The  best  method  to  be  adopted  in  underdrain- 
ingland, "  was  the  next  subject,  and  affoi'ded  matter 
for  more  than  one  evening's  discussion ;  some 
members  having  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the 
resolutions  first  passed,  a  supplementary  meeting 
was  called  ;  the  resolutions  came  before  the  club 
for  reconsideratien,  and  were  in  a  slight  degree 
altered. 

The  first  proceeding  recommended,  was  tho- 
roughly to  cleanse  the  ditches  round  the  field  in- 
tended to  be  drained,  and  to  makethem  of  sufficient 
depth,  not  only  that  a  free  passage  might  be  afford- 
ed to  the  water,  but  also  that  the  quality  of  the 
subsoil  might  be  ascertained.  It  was  considered 
that  the  drains  ought  to  be  placed  across  the 
stetches,  care  being  taken  to  give  the  water  a  suffi- 
cient fall:  furrow  drains  being  objected  to  as  being 
thought  very  liable  to  be  frequently  injured  by 
the  horses  walking  upon  them  when  ploughing 
the  whole  length  of  the  field.  Asto  the  distance  at 
which  they  should  be  placed,  it  appeared  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that  it  must  in  a  great  degree  de- 
pend upon  the  quality  of  the  subsoil.  On  strong 
clays,  a  greater  distance  than  six  yards  from  drain 
to  drain  could  not  be  allowed,  while  on  tender 
soils  through  which  the  water  would  draw  more 
freely,  a  greater  space  might  intervene.  On  land 
affected  by  springs,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
drain  above  the  spot  where  the  water  rises,  and  if 
the  spring  by  these  means  were  deeply  and  effectu- 
ally cut  off,  nothing  further  would  be  requisite. 
A  greater  ([uantity  than  ten  score  rods  of  draining 
should  not  be  emptied  by  one  eye. 

The  drains  should  be  drawn  with  the  plough  as 
dei'p  as  practicable,  and  the  main,  or  leading  ones, 
dug  till  they  arc  not  less  than  thirty  inches  in 
depth,  and  the  others  notless  than  twenty-eight. 
Digging  the  drains  with  shoulders  at  the  top  of 
the  last  spade  was  advocated  by  some  and  op- 
posed by  others,  from  the  idea  that  when  a  bro- 
ken place  in  the  soil  occurred,  the  sides  were  lia- 
ble to  fall  in  and  stop  the  water  when  the  superin- 
cumbent earth  i)resscd  upon  the  shoulders. 
Wheeling  the  drain,  or  drawing  a  cart  with  one 
wheel  in  the  drain  after  it  has  been  partially  filled 
was  recommended  by  others.  With  regard  to  the 
materials  to  be  used  for  tilling  the  drains,  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  existed  ;  and  the  more  so,  as 
the  subject  was  considered  by  some  members,  to 
relate  to  the  most  profitable  and  practicable  mode 


to  be  adopted  by  a  tenant  farmer,  rather  than  to 
the  best.  Various  articles  were  mentioned,  as 
adapted  for  this  purpose;  ling,  furze,  straw  bands 
tightly  twisted,  wood,  bushes  turf,  sods,  tiles  and 
stones.  These  two  last  were  objected  to  by  some ; 
theformir,  as  being  too  expensive  for  a  tenant 
with  a  short  lease,  and  being  very  heavy  in  carri- 
age, when  not  lying  near  to  the  spot  to  be  drained  ; 
and  the  latter  for  a  similar  reason,  and  as  not 
being  found  in  any  quantity  on  the  strong  land 
where  this  operation  was  most  needed.  An  in- 
stance was  mentioned,  in  which  a  piece  of  land 
had  been  drained  with  straw  bands,  and  in  which 
the  drains  had  worked  well  for  the  long  period  of 
twenty-seven  years:  the  subsoil  was  a  strong  clay. 
With  regard  to  the  proper  formation  of  the  eye, 
on  which  so  much  of  the  success  depends,  great 
pains  should  be  taken  to  render  it  effective  and 
dui'able.  A  member,  who  had  considerable  expe- 
rience in  the  matter,  stated  the  following,  as  the 
method  which  he  pursued,  and  which  he  had 
found  to  answer  the  purpose.  The  first  few  yards 
of  the  commencement  of  the  drain  are  dug  with 
particular  care  ;  tiles  are  then  laid  in  and  these  co- 
vered with  clay  made  to  the  consistence  of  mortar, 
in  order  to  fix  them  securely,  and  to  prevent  the 
water  forcing  a  passage  by  their  side,  by  which 
means  the  soil  would  be  washed  away,  and  room 
allowed  for  vermin  to  enter  the  drain  ;  a  large 
stone  was  also  firmly  placed  under  the  first  tile,  in 
order  that  it  might  catch  the  flow  of  the  water, 
which  otherwise  would  soon  wear  away  the  sub- 
stratum, and  cause  the  tile  to  fall,  and  the  eye 
most  probably  to  be  blocked.  The  subject  is  so 
important  and  extensive,  that  although  much  time, 
(altogether  three  evenings)  was  spent  in  its  dis- 
cussion, yet,  as  many  matters  were  omitted,  the 
diaining  of  pastures,  for  instance,  it  must  still  be 
considered  incomplete.  The  following  resolution 
will  exhibit  the  opinions  of  the  meeting  : — 

"  That  the  drains  should  be  drawn  as  much  across 
the  furrows  as  to  give  a  sufficient  fall  to  the  water, 
and  on  stiff  clay  soils  they  should  not  be  more  than 
six  yards  apart,  and  that  when  tiles  or  stones  can 
be  obtained  at  a  convenient  distance  they  are  the 
most  desirable  materials  for  filling  up.  That  when 
these  cannot  be  procured,  except  at  too  great  an  ex- 
pense, straw  bands,  wood,  bushes,  or  ling,  (straw 
being  used  with  the  wood  or  bushes)  may  supply 
their  place.  That  the  earth  from  the  bottom  spade 
should  be  ])laced  first  on  the  materials  used,  and 
afterwards  the  furrows  which  have  been  turned  out 
by  the  plough  in  drawing  the  drains.  That  to  lands 
of  a  broken  soil  the  same  remarks  will  apply,  with 
the  addition,  that  wood  with  straw,  is  the  onlv  arti- 
cle which  can  supply  the  place  of  tiles  or  stones  ; 
and  on  these  lands  the  work  ought  to  be  performed 
only  at  such  times  as  they  are  in  a  dry  state.  That 
on  lands  affected  by  springs,  it  is  desirable  to  place 
the  drain  above  the  spot  where  the  spring  breaks 
out,  and  tiles  being  placed  at  the  bottom,  they  should 
be  covered  for  several  inches  with  small  stones, 
taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  have  the  tiles  in  the 
leaders  of  a  sufficient  size  to  convey  the  water.  That 
on  all  soils  great  care  should  be  taken  in  forming 
the  eyes,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  worn  away 
by  the  water,  or  injured  by  vermin." 

"  The  most  profitable  mode  of  laying  out  capi- 
tal on  land,  whether  in  artificial  manure,  or  in 
giving  artificial  food  to  sheep  or  cattle,"  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  club  atthe  mectingin  March. 
The  member  who  had  proposed  the  question, 
stated  that  he  was  aware  of  no  better  means  of 
testing  their  comparative  merits,  than  by  suppos- 
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ing  an  hundred  acres  of  arable  land  as  placed  un- 
der each  of  these  systems :  the  land  in  a  poor 
state  of  cultivation,  and  so  situated  that  it  could 
be  improved  from  no  other  source  than  from  one 
of  these. 

First,  with  respect  to  artificial  manure.  One 
hundred  guineas  to  be  laid  out  either  in  raj)e  cake, 
bones,  or  any  other  manure  of  that  description  : 
this  he  would  suppose  to  be  expended  on  the  root 
and  wheat  crops  ;  the  farm  being  under  the  four- 
course  husbandry,  this  would  give,  taking  rape 
cake  for  instance,  at  six  pounds  per  ton,  seven  cwt. 
per  acre  for  the  twenty-five  acres  cf  roots,  and  the 
same  for  the  like  quantity  of  wheat.  He  calcu- 
lated that  from  this  dressing,  the  quantity  of  tur- 
nips would  be  increased  from  eight  to  twelve 
tons  per  acre  ;  and  in  the  wheat  crop,  twenty-nine 
bushels  per  acre  would  be  produced  instead  of 
twenty-four,  and  there  would  be  five  cwt.  per  acre 
additional  of  straw;  the  account  would  therefore 
stand  as  under : — 


ARTIFICIAL  MANURE.       DR.  j 

£   s.  d. ! 

To    171   tons   of 
rape  cake,  at  6/.  j 

per  ton 105  0  0  I 

Profit 14  7  6 


CONTRA.  CR. 

£  s.  d. 
By  four  tons  of  tur- 
nips    additional 

per  acre  on   25 

acres,  100    tons 

at  12.S.  perton. .  60  0  0 
By    5    bushels  of 

wheat,    for     25 

acres  at  7s.  6d. 

per  bush 46 17  6 

By  5  cwt,  of  straw 

for  ditto    at  2s. 

per  cwt 1210  0 


119  7  6  119  7  6 

In  expending  the  same  sum  in  artificial  food,  he 
supposedtentonsof  linseed  cake  to  be  bought  at 
ten  guineas  per  ton,  and  that  this  should  be  given 
in  addition  to  the  turnips  grown  on  the  land  to 
twenty  beasts  :  by  consuming  half  a  ton  of  cake 
each,  he  considered  that  the  beasts  would  be  fit 
for  the  butcher  eight  weeks  earlier  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been,  and  that  the  manure 
made  by  them  when  thus  fed,  would  be  increased 
in  value,  eighteen  pence  per  load,  allowing  also  a 
small  additional  quantity  to  be  made  on  account 
of  this  consumption.    The  items  would  be  :  — 


ARTIFICIAL  FOOD.  DR. 

£i  S.  d. 

To  10  tons  of  Lin- 
seed cake  at  IGl 
lOi.  per  ton...    IttS  0  0 


105  0  0 


CONTRA. 


CR. 


£s,  d. 

By  8  weeks  keep 
of20  beasts  sav- 
ed at  5s.  each 
per  week 40  0  0 

By  additional  va- 
lue of  400  loads 
of  manure  at  Is. 
6d...  30  0  0 

By  additional  quan- 
tity, 10  loads  at 
4s.  per  load 2  0  0 

Loss 33  0  0 


105  0  0 


Against  these  calculations  many  objections  were 
urged.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  members 
were  not  furnished  with  sufficient  information  on 
the  subject  to  enable  them  to  draw  any  safe  and 
satisfactory  conclusion,  and  on  that  account  it  was 
laid  aside  for  the  present,  without  coming  to  anv 
resolutions. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  club,  the  subject  for 
discussion  was  "  Artificial  Manures."  Of  these,  a 
great  variety  were  recommended  to  the  notice  of 


the  members.  The  crops  to  which  it  was  consi- 
dered that  they  would  be  the  most  advantageously 
applied  were  roots  and  wheat-  It  was  mentioned 
that  great  benefit  had  been  derived  from  animal- 
ized  carbon  mixed  with  burnt  earth,  eight  cwt.  of 
the  former  to  thirty  bushels  of  the  latter,  when 
ajiplied  for  turnips.  Rape  cake  was  recommended 
as  beneficial  for  that  crop  and  also  for  wheat. 
Bones  were  well  spoken  of,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  they  should  be  mixed  with  some  other  ma- 
nure previous  to  application — either  carbon,  or 
graves,  or  train  oil,  as  from  this  mixture  they 
would,  in  a  certain  degree,  be  decomposed  and  be 
brought  more  quickly  into  a  proper  state  to  afford 
food  for  plants.  It  was  urged  that  they  were  of 
peculiar  advantage  to  the  wheat,  as  containing  a 
large  portion  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  that 
they  lasted  longer  in  the  soil  than  any  other  of 
the  artificial  manures.  Nitrate  of  soda  was  men- 
tioned, but  it  appeared  that  some  discrimination 
was  necessary  as  to  what  soils  it  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied. Common  salt  had  been  found  useful  when 
sown  from  six  to  ten  bushels  per  acre.  Gypsum, 
although  beneficial  in  many  places,  had  not  been 
found  so  in  this  neighbourhood.  After  a  length- 
ened discussion,  in  which  much  useful  informa- 
tion was  elicited,  the  meeting  came  to  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : — 

"  That  artificial  manures  may  be  advantageously 
used  on  any  soil,  and  the  crops  most  benefitted  by  it 
are  turnips  and  wheat.  Bone  dust,  animalized 
carbon,  and  rape  cake,  are  recommended  for  the 
former  ;  and  rape  cake,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  common 
salt  for  the  latter." 

Your  committee  have  examined  the  treasurer's 
accounts,  and  find  that  his  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments have  been  as  follows  : — 


RECEIPTS. 

£  s.  d. 
Balance  from  last 

year 5  13  6 

Donations 14  0  0 

Subscriptions  ..17  7  6 


37     1  0 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

£   s.d. 

Books 12  11  1 

Stationary      and 

printing 3  16  6 

Miscellaneous  ex- 

pences 0  18  0 

Balance  due  from 

Treasurer  ....  20  13  5 


37     1  0 


During  the  past  year  many  valuable  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  library ;  among  these  your 
committee  would  notice  Professor  Liebig's  work 
on  Organic  Chemistry.  But,  as  the  demand  for 
agricultural  works  was  small  until  the  last  year  or 
two,  they  have  experienced  considerable  diflHculty 
in  selecting  useful  and  practical  works.  They 
would  therefore  recommend,  in  the  dearth  of  such 
publications,  that  the  club  should  advise  to  what 
purpose,  connected  with  the  legitimate  objects  of 
this  society,  the  balance  which  is  placed  at  their 
disposal  should  be  applied. 

In  closing  this  report  your  committee  would  re- 
peat the  observation  which  they  made  in  that  of 
last  year,  and  would  remind  you  that  this  society 
has  been  formed  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring,  but  also  of  diflFusing  agricultural  infor- 
mation. Both  these  objects  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  it  is  matter  of  no  slight  congratula- 
tion,^ that  while  the  agricultural  class  is  endea- 
vouring to  improve  their  knowledge  and  increase, 
by  every  available  means,  their  resources,  each 
individual  member  of  it  is  ready  to  contribute  his 
amount  of  experience  to  the  common  fund  of  in- 
formation, without  any  invidious  rivalry  or  jea- 
lousy of  others.      Such  a  circumstance,   it    is 
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believed,  occurs  in  no  other  class  in  the  kingdom 
(the  liberal  professions  excepted),  as  that  of  men 
occupied  in  one  common  calling,  affording  to  all 
others  similarly  engaged  all  the  advantages  which 
either  time,  or  experience,  or  observation,  or  su- 
perior abilit}',  may  have  enabled  them  to  possess. 
It  is  a  proofj  if  any  were  wanting,  of  their  good 
wishes  towards  all  classes  of  the  community,  as 
well  as  of  their  liberality  towards  each  other.  If 
such  conduct  as  this  he  steadily  persevered  in,  and 
if  societies  such  as  these  continue  to  be  formed 
and  extended,  and  the  objects  for  which  they  are 
established  be  faithfully  kept  in  view,  the  agri- 
culturists will  become,  in  a  few  years,  a  body  of 
men  sufficiently  versed  in  the  principles,  and  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  details,  of  that  aciencc 
in  the  pursuit  of  which  they  are  engaged. 
For  the  Committee, 

Chas.  Clarke,  Chairman. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  TRADES- 
MEN OF  THE  METROPOLIS,  BY 
ONE  OF  THEMSELVES. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    TIMES. 

Sin, — I  am  aware  that  your  bias  has  rather  been 
towards  the  "  free  trade"  side  of  the  question  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  letter.  I  would  hope,  how- 
ever— or  rather,  I  feel  assured — that  the  present 
agitation  of  the  question,  with  the  mere  view  of 
propping  up  an  incapable  Ministry,  must  raise  your 
disgust,  as  it  does  that  of  every  lionourable  man.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  you  may  be  willing  to  allow 
the  following  protest  to  appear  in  your  columns.  It 
is  entirely  genuine,  being  written  by  a  person  occu- 
pying the  station  he  claims,  and  it  expresses  the 
sincere  and  unreserved  convictions  of  his  own 
mind. 

I  give  you  my  name  and  address  as  a  guarantee 
on  this  point,  and  remain,  Sir,  yours  very  respect- 
fully, R* 

Brotuek  Ei.ECTons, — I  would  address  you,  in  all 
plainness  and  sincerity,  as  one  having  no  interests 
apart  from  your  own,  I  possess  no  land,  nor  have 
I  any  prospect  of  becoming  the  owner  of  any.  My 
capital  is  embarked  intrude;  my  income  is  solely 
derived  from  that  source.  1  can  have  no  bias,  there- 
fore, except  it  be  in  favour  of  those  interests  which  I 
have  in  common  with  you  all. 

We  are  now  daily  beset  with  entreaties  to  assist 
in  the  wnrfiire  carrying  on  against  the  existing  corn 
laws.  I  wish,  therefore,  seriously  to  ask  myself, 
and  to  ask  you,  whether  it  be  right  or  wise  to  join 
in  this  warfare.  To  determine  this  point,  it  will  bo 
advisable  lo  look  both  at  our  own  interests,  and  at 
those  of  the  community  at  largo.  Will  you  accom- 
pany me,  for  u  few  minutes,  in  this  inquiry  ? 

The  first  and  most  common  way  of  ))utting  the 
{|uestion  is,  by  asking  you  if  you  are  not  in  favour 
of*'cheaj)  bread  1"  With  a  few  very  shallow 
])ersons  this  single  argument  suffices  :  everybody, 
ihev  suppose,  must  wish  for  "  chaap  bread." 

I5ut  such  as  are  not  ((uile  so  hasty  or  superficial, 
do  not  require  to  he  told  that  uicro  cheapness  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  does  not  ol  itself  constitute  a  state 
'  of  pnisperity.  When  an  Irishman  was  asked,  at  a 
shop  in  London,  sixpence  for  four  eggs,  he  pro- 
tested against  the  extortionate  demand.    "  Why,  in 


JMayo,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  could  have  had  two  dozen 
for  sixpence!"  And  why,  then,"  he  was  asked, 
"did  you  not  stop  in  Wayo,  since  you  could  buy 
things  so  cheap  there?"  "Because,"  he  replied, 
"  I  could  not  get  the  sixpences  to  buy  them  with." 
This  little  anecdote  shows  us  the  real  nature  of 
the  question.  'i"o  all  of  us,  whether  tradesmen  or 
journe3'men,  the  main  thing  is  not  to  be  able  to  buy 
food  cheap,  but  to  have  plenty  of  trade,  plenty  of 
work,  good  profits,  good  wages,  so  as  to  have  the 
means  of  buying  what  we  want,  whether  cheap  or 
dear. 

r>et  us  look  ;it  this  point  a  little  more  closely. 
Probably  my  own  case  may  be  like  many  of  yours. 
If  the  corn  laws  were  repealed,  and  bread  were  thus 
reduced  2d.  or  3d.  per  loaf,  I  should  probably  save, 
in  m)'  household  expenditure,  some  61.  or  8/.  a  year. 
This  would  be  the  whole  gain  that  could  accrue  to 
me  by  the  change.  One  single  dull  season  would 
do  me  more  injury  in  six  months  than  the  lowering 
the  price  of  hread  would  do  me  good  in  20  years. 
'I'his  ver}'  spring,  in  consequence  of  the  stagnation 
in  trade,  caused  by  the  late  budget,  I  shpll  lose  at 
least  300/.  of  my  ordinary  income.  Obviously,  there- 
fore, the  saving  of  61.  a  year  in  the  article  of  bread 
would  not  repay  me  this  loss  in  forty  years.  So 
clear  is  it  that  the  mere  price  of  bread  is  a  trifling 
matter  when  compared  with  the  far  more  important 
question  of  a  good  or  bad  state  of  trade.  But  it  may 
be  said,  that  although  this  may  be  true  of  the  trades- 
man who  spends  but  a  small  part  of  his  income  in 
hread,  the  case  is  far  different  with  the  labouring 
man,  tiie  greater  part  of  whose  earnings  are  ex- 
pended on  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  case,  however, 
is  not  different.  To  the  labourer  or  journeyman,  no 
less  than  to  his  master,  a  steady  flow  of  business, 
constant  work,  and  good  wages,  are  things  of  far 
higher  importance  than  the  mere  price  of  bread. 
To  be  out  of  work  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  the 
year,  or  to  have  his  wages  beaten  down  by  compe- 
tition, would  far  more  than  counterbalance  any 
advantage  the  working  man  might  derive  from  a 
reduction  of  the  \mce  of  hread.  And  if  the  repeal 
of  the  existing  corn  laws  threw  many  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  out  of  work,  as  it  assuredly  would, 
and  forced  them  to  flock  into  the  towns  for  employ- 
ment, it  is  quite  certain  that  the  competition  for 
work  thus  occasioned  must  bring  about  a  great  re- 
duction of  wages. 

In  fact,  what  else  is  it  that  the  great  manufac- 
turers are  now  aiming  at?  They  are  spending 
thousands  upon  thousands  in  agitation ;  paying 
scores  of  fellows  to  run  about  the  country  lecturing 
and  collecting  petitions  ;  and  what  is  their  object  in 
incurring  all  this  trouble  and  expense?  Does  any 
one  suppose  that  they  are  spending  vast  sums  of 
money  out  of  pure  benevolence,  and  merely  to 
make  bread  cheaper  to  the  poor  ?  Nothing  of  the 
sort  ever  enters  into  their  minds.  Their  object 
is  to  increase  their  own  trade,  by  being  better 
abl«  than  at  present  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  manufacturer.  And  how  is  a  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  to  bring  this  about?  Obviously,  Ini 
enabling  them  to  reduce  wages.  This  was  explicitly 
Stated  by  Mr.  I\Iuntz,  the  Member  for  Birmingham — 
a  sincere  and  earnest  J\adical — in  tiie  debateof  May 
i  7.     He  said — 

"  If  the  corn  laws  were  repealed,  the  benefit  which 
the  manufacturer  expected  was,  that  he  could  pro- 
duce at  a  lower  price  ;  and  this  lie  could  on/ii  do  hti 
reilttciiiii  irnses  to  the  continental  level." 

We  have  advanced  so  far,  then,  as  to  see  that  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  bread  would  not  neccssarili) 
prove  a  benefit  either  to  the  tradesman  or  to  the 
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labourer.  It  would  do  no  good  to  tlie  tradesman,  if 
along  witli  it  there  came  a  slackness  of  trade  ;  or  to 
the  labourer,  if  it  were  accompanied  by  a  reduction 
of  wages.  So  much  being  clear,  let  us  now  en- 
deavour to  trace  the  probable  working  of  the  change 
proposed. 

It  is  wished  that  in  future  our  ports  should  be  at 
all  times  opeu  to  foreign  corn,  a  small  fixed  duty- 
being  levied.  The  result,  no  one  doubts,  would  be 
the  influx  of  a  large  (juantity  of  such  corn,  brought 
in  at  lower  prices  than  our  own  farmers  are  in  the 
habit  of  obtaining.  This,  we  must  assume,  would 
be  the  case,  or  else  the  change  would  be  utterly 
useless.  Those  who  advocate  it  plainly  tell  us  that 
they  expect  foreign  corn  to  be  brought  in  in  largo 
quantities,  and  that  the  result  will  be,  that  bread 
will  be  c/ieaper  than  it  now  is.  Let  us  look,  then, 
at  the  working  of  this  change.  A  single  million  of 
quarters  of  wheat  is  worth,  at  present,  3,000,000/. 
sterling.  Probably,  from  Poland  we  miglit  buy  and 
import  the  siime  quantity  for  2,000,000/.  We  are 
urged  to  do  this — Jirst,  because  it  is  said  to  be  com- 
mon sense  to  "  buy  where  we  can  buy  cheapest;'' 
and,  secondly,  because  if  we  took  our  corn  from  the 
Poles  and  Prussians,  they  might,  perhaps,  take  our 
manufactures  in  return.  Now,  is  it  not  strange, 
that  those  who  argue  that  the  Germans  cannot  take 
our  cottons  and  woollens,  except  we  will  take  their 
corn  in  return,  do  not  perceive  that  the  argument 
applies  both  ways.  If  the  German  cannot  buy  of 
you,  except  you  will  buy  of  him,  how  is  the  English 
farmer  to  buy  of  the  manafucturer,  if  the  latter  pre- 
fers to  deal  with  a  Pole  or  a  Prussian  for  his  corn? 
Suppose  that  only  a  million  of  quarters  of  wheat  are 
imported.  You  have  thus  deprived  the  English 
farmer  of  your  custom,  to  the  extent  of  3,000,000/. 
sterling.  Our  home  trade  is  at  once  reduced  by 
that  amount.  And  in  its  room,  you  have  only  a 
chance,  a  possibility,  that  out  of  the  2,000, OOOi. 
which  you  are  to  pay  the  Polish  or  Prussian  corn- 
grower,  he  may  happen  to  lay  some  of  it  out  in  your 
manufactures.  Meantime,  how  will  the  chiinge 
work  at  homel  Foreign  corn  at  foreign  prices,  will 
be  brought  into  our  markets,  and  that  in  sufficient 
quantities  permanently  to  reduce  prices.  This 
must  be  what  the  advocates  of  the  repeal  of  the  ex- 
isting laws  contemplate, — or  else  their  cry  of 
"  Cheap  bread"  would  be  a  mere  cheat  and  an  im- 
posture. The  price  of  corn  in  our  markets  then 
would  be  permanently  lowered.  Lord  Western,  an 
old  Whig,  and  a  practical  farmer,  has  shown  that  in 
the  generality  of  cases  the  farmer  could  not  live  on 
the  prices  that  he  would  then  obtain,  even  if  he  paid 
no  rent.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  a  great  part  of 
England  under  these  circumstances  must  cease  to  be 
cultivated  :  and  the  people  now  employed  in  its 
culture  must  be  thrown  out  of  work  and  out  of 
bread.  And  this  is  not  a  mere  party  outcry.  Lord 
Charles  Fox  Russell,  brother  of  Lord  John,  said  at 
the  Bedford  JMeeting  of  the  1.5th  of  May — 

"  If  the  protective  duties  are  repealed,  2,000,000 
acres  ofland  must  go  out  of  cultivation,  and  im- 
mense  numbers  of  labourers  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
starvation." 

And  a  very  different  man,  Mr.  Muntz  of  Bir- 
mingham, said,  in  the  debate  of  May  17 — 

"  If  you  repeal  the  corn  laws  without  making  any 
alteration  in  ibe  monetary  system,  the  land  vjould 
2Jass   out  of  the  hands  of  the  present  owners." 

What  does  this  last  expression  imply  1  First,  that 
the  farmers  would  be  unable  to  pay  their  rents,  or 
in  short,  to  cultivate  the  land  at  all,  so  as  to  compete 
•with  the  prices  of  Poland.    Secondly,  that  the  far- 


mers being  first  ruined,  stripped  of  all  they  had,  and 
forced  either  to  fly  the  country,  or  to  go  into  the 
union  workhouses,  the  labourers  would,  in  the  re- 
gular working  of  the  system,  be  thrown  out  of  work 
in  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  Thirdly,  that 
the  land,  in  most  cases  paying  no  rent,  and  devoured 
by  heavy  poor  rates,  would  become  of  no  value  to 
the  owners,  who  would  be  forced  to  part  with  it, 
either  to  pay  off  debts  or  encumbrances,  or  in  order 
to  realize  any  means  they  could  of  otherwise  sup- 
porting life. 

To  say,  then  that  "  the  land  would  pass  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  presrnt  owners,"  is  to  describe  a 
fearful  revolution.  But  this  is  not  all.  Having  de- 
stroyed the  landed  gentry  and  the  farmers,  what  por- 
tion of  the  home  trade  would  remain  1  Or  what  re- 
compense would  the  precarious  trade  carried  ou 
with  the  continental  corn  countries  make  for  the  loss 
of  a  large  part  of  the  home  demand?  And  lastly, 
upon  whom  would  the  burden  fall  of  supporting 
those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  agricultural  labour- 
ers who  had  thus  been  thrown  out  of  employ  1  Con- 
template, then,  friends  and  neighbours,  the  whole 
of  this  fearful  prospect,  and  ask  yourselves  what  has 
any  one  of  us  to  gain  by  nbolishing  of  the  corn  laws  ? 
If  we  take  the  raetroj>olis  alone,  can  we  suppose 
that  the  tradesmen  of  London  and  Westminster, 
would  ever  gain  as  much  by  a  cheapening  of  the  41b. 
loaf,  from  lOd.  to  8d.,  as  they  would  lose  by  send- 
ing half  the  aristocracy  and  landed  proprietors  to 
husband  their  remaining  resources  in  Germany  or 
Italy?  Still  less  can  the  provincial  towns  hope  to 
prosper  amidst  the  ruin,  alike  of  the  landrord  and 
the  tenant,  the  proprietor  and  the  cultivator  of  the 
land.  While,  for  the  labourer,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  what  but  misery  can  await  him  from  a 
change  which  deliberately  proposes  to  take  the  busi- 
ness of  growing  corn  for  the  people  of  England  out 
of  the  hands  of  English  farmers  and  English  labour- 
ers, and  to  give  it  mainly  into  the  hands  of  the  serfs 
of  Poland. 

I  feel  utterly  at  a  loss,  then,  to  discover  what  class 
of  the  community  (except,  perhaps,  a  few  large  ma- 
nufacturers at  Manchester  or  Stockport)  can  be  the 
gainers  by  taking  our  custom  from  the  English  agri- 
culturist and  giving  it  to  continental  corn-growers. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  we,  the  tradesmen 
of  London,  shall  not ;  inasmuch  as  a  great  part  of 
the  trade  in  London  consists  in  selling  to  the  landed 
aristocracy  who  reside  in  or  visit  the  metropolis,  and 
in  supplying  the  country  towns  with  goods,  for  sale 
to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  land  in  their  vi- 
cinity. Just  as  certain  is  it,  that  the  latter,  the 
country  towns,  must  be  ruined  by  such  a  change  ; 
since  their  prosperity  depends  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  land-owners  and  cultivators  of  their  neigh- 
bourhoods. And,  both  in  town  and  country,  the 
workmen,  whether  mechanics  or  labourers,  must 
bear  the  chief  weight  of  the  distress  that  will  arise. 
If  we  deliberately  resolve  to  employ  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Polish  peasants  in  growing  corn  for 
us,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  we  do  thereby 
resolve  that  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  own 
labourers  shall  be  thrown  out  of  work.  And  the 
depression  of  w^ges  which  must  arise  from 
such,  a  sudden  overflow  of  the  market  of 
labour  may  be  in  some  degree  anticipated  by 
looking  at  the  case  of  Ireland,  in  many  parts  of 
which, owing  to  the  scarcity  of  work  and  great  num- 
ber of  men  seeking  employ,  the  wages  of  an  able- 
bodied  man  do  not  exceed  two  pence-halfpenny  a  day! 
In  every  point  of  view,  then,  I  consider  the  with- 
drawal of  the  protection  given  to  our  own  agricul- 
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turists  to  be  a  proposition  the  adoption  of  wbich 
would  be  an  act  of  absolute  suicide  on  the  part  of  an 
English  legislaiure.  And  in  this  belief  I  ask  you, 
except  you  can  invalidate  the  above  statements,  to 
give  no  aid  to  the  present  attack  on  our  existing  corn 
]Qf^3,  A  London  Tradesman. 

Fleet  Street,  May  26. 


ESSAY    ON    THE   CULTIVATION, 
FEEDING,  &c.,  OF  ROOTS. 

(fKOM    the    BALTIMORE   AMERICAN    FARMER.) 

Having  for  several  years  past  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  culture  of  roots  for  my  stock,  the 
experience  which  I  have  thus  acquired  has  enabled 
me,  in  each  succeeding  year,  to  increase  my 
crops,  while  the  expense  of  cultivation  has  been 
considerably  lessened.  The  flattering  success 
which  has  attended  my  efforts  in  this  branch  of 
husbandry  has  induced  me  to  become  a  competitor 
for  the  premium  you  propose  to  award  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  cultivation,  feeding,  &c.,  of 
roots  ;  with  this  view  the  annexed  is  therefore  of- 
fered for  your  consideration. 

I  shall  in  the  first  place  treat  of  the  soil  and  its 
preparation.  A  deep  loam  is  most  favourable  to 
the  successful  cultivation  of  root  crops,  as  the 
long  tap  roots  penetrate  more  readily  to  such  a 
depth  a|  not  to  be  affected  by  an  ordinary  drought ; 
and  soils  of  this  character,  when  highly  manured, 
become  so  retentive  of  moisture  that  root  crops, 
under  judicious  cultivation,  are  rarely  injured  to 
any  extent  by  the  severest  droughts,  as  was 
evinced  by  my  crop  during  the  great  drought  of 
1837.  But  no  farmer,  let  his  soil  be  of  what  cha- 
racter it  may,  should  be  deterred  from  making  an 
effort  to  raise  either  the  beet  or  ruta  baga  for  his 
stock.  Deep  ploughing,  the  soil  well  pulverized, 
liberal  manuring,  and  judicious  after-culture,  will 
ensure  remunerating  crops  upon  any  soil ;  and 
when  he  has  once  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 
the  improved  condition  of  his  animals,  the  in- 
creased quantity  and  improved  quality  of  his 
manure,  and  heard  the  flattering  statements  of  his 
wife,  touching  the  improvements  of  her  dairy,  he 
will  be  goaded  on  to  farther  efforts. 

Experience,  however,  has  convinced  me  that 
entire  and  uniform  success  in  root  culture  de- 
pends upon  many  things— cacl)  small  in  itself,  but 
of  the  greatest  importance  when  taken  in  the 
aggregate.  I  shall  endeavour  to  treat  of  each  in 
its  proper  place.  In  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
the  land,  much  must  depend  upon  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  soil ;  a  sandy  soil  or  mellow  loam 
would,  with  one  ploughing,  be  put  in  finer  tilth 
and  better  condition  for  ])lanting,  than  a  stiff 
clay,  or  many  other  soils  ])loughed  at  an  improper 
time  (either  too  wet  or  too  dry),  with  three 
ploughings  and  as  many  harrowings;  let  it  suflice 
to  say,  the  soil  must  be  completely  pulverized,  or 
it  is  useless  to  commit  your  seed  to  the  ground  ; 
this  is  a  matter  very  easily  accomplished,  if  the 
soil  is  ploughed  when  in  a  proper  state — seize  this 
opportunity,  whether  it  be  earlier  or  later — 
barrow  while  the  furrow  is  yet  moist ;  if  not  com- 
pletely pulverized,  apply  the  roller,  and  the  work 
is  accomplished,  and  the  first  important  step  has 
been  taken  to  secure  a  crop. 

A  clover  sward  or  ley  is  to  be  prepared  ;  first  on 
account  of  the  great  quantity  of  vegetable  matter, 


which  will  all  be  decomposed  and  converted  into 
food  for  the  crop  at  the  time  the  bulbs  are  grow- 
ing most  rapidly,  which  is  at  a  late  period  in  the 
season  (particularly  turnips),  as  it  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  all  turnip  growers,  that,  however  luxu- 
riant the  foliage,  the  bulbs  do  not  increase  rapidly 
in  size  until  the  nights  have  lengthened  conside- 
rably, and  become  cooler ;  but  what  is  more  im- 
portant, the  roots  of  the  clover  are  more  evenly 
distributed  through  the  soil  than  it  is  possible  to 
intermix  manure  or  vegetable  matter  by  any  arti- 
ficial process  :  hence  that  jjortion  of  the  soil  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  plants,  and  which 
cannot  after  planting  be  stirred  with  the  plough  or 
any  other  implement,  retains  it  mellowness,  and  is 
kept  in  fine  tilth  throughout  the  season,  and  of 
course  retains  more  moisture  and  furnishes  a  finer 
bed  for  the  plants. 

The  quantity  of  manure  necessary  to  apply  will 
in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  richness  of 
the  soil.      Eight  or  ten  cords  of  unfermented  ma- 
nure to  the  acre,  on  an  ordinary  soil,  is  sufficient 
to  ensure  a  fair  crop.      Let  this  be  spread  and 
turned  under  with   the   plough  as   early  in  the 
spring  as  the  land  is  in  a  proper  condition  for  this 
operation,  but  the  furrow   should   not   be   com- 
pletely inverted ;   let  them   be  laid  one  against 
another:   in  this  way  the   manure  will  be  very 
evenly  distributed  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow.    A  ploagh,  manufactured  by  Wiley  and 
Conklin,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  performs  thisoperation 
better  than  any  I  have  seen  used.  Theland should 
be  rolled  and  harrowed  twice  or  thrice  before  the 
season   arrives  for   planting.      The   seeds  of  all 
weeds  will  vegetate  during  this  period,  and  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  harrow,  while  the  soil  will  be  much 
benefitted  by  having  a  mellow  surface  constantly 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere.     When  the  season  for 
planting  has  arrived,  spread  upon  the  land  ten  or 
twelve  loads  (say  30  bushels  each  J  of  compost  to 
the  acre,  which  should  be  prepared  for  this  pur- 
pose early  in  the  spring  or  fall  previous  ;  harrow 
once  to  cover  the  waggon  tracks   and  make  all 
smooth  and  mellow  ;  then  with  a  plough  throw  the 
land  in  ridges  three  feet  deep  from  centre  to  centre 
of  each  ridge.     By  this  operation,  the  compost 
which   has  been    spread    upon    the   surface   will 
nearly  all  be  gathered  into  the  ridge,  and  placed 
in  a  situation  to  come  i.i  contact  with  the  roots  of 
the  plant  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its  growth,  and 
ctiKure  a  healthy  and  vigorous  start,    which  is  a 
matter  of  much  importance.     Jf  the  preparation  of 
the  compost  should  have   l)een  neglected,  s[iread 
by  hand  a  small  cpiantity  of  wood  ashes  (say  10 
bushels   per  acre)    upon   the  centre  of  the  ridge, 
iaimcdialcly  after   the  seed   has  been    drilled  in. 
The  land  should  be  ridg«^d  for  two  reasons.    In  the 
first  place  it  gives  a  greater  depth  of  soil — an  ad  ■ 
vantage  to  all  tai)-rooted  plants  ;  and  secondly,  it 
saves  much  labour  in  the  after-culture,  as  the  ele- 
vation of  the  plant  upon  the  ridge  will  permit  the 
use  of  the  plough  or  cultivator  (the  latter  inq)le- 
mcnt  I  consider  the  best)  between  the  rows,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  their  growth  ;  but  if  planted 
upon  a  level  surface,  the  hoe  must  be  used  for  a 
considerable  time,  which  is  both  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive. 

Seed,  Planting,  &c. 
Turnip  seed  may  be  planted  dry,  as  they  vege- 
tate very  soon  ;  but  the  sugar  beet  and  mangel 
wurzel  seed  should  be  put  in  a  vessel,  and  water 
(quite  warm)  poured  upon  them,  to  remain 
therein  for  the  space  of  twelve  hours,  the  water  to 
be  changed  occasionally  so  as  to  be  kept  warm 
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during  the  whole  time,  then  poured  off,  and  the 
seed  Ret  in  a  dark  place— they  will  vegetate  much 
sooner  than  if  left  in   the   water ;   let  them    he 
stirred  two  or  three  times  a  day,  bringing  those  at 
the   bottom   uppermost,    to    keep    the    moisture 
equally     distributed    through    the    whole     mass. 
When  they  begin  to  vegetate,  mix  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ashes  or  plaster  with  the  seed  to  absorb  the 
superfluous  moisture,  and  prevent  them  from  ad- 
hering to  each  other  ;  they  may  then  he  thrown  in 
the  drill  and  planted,  which  should,  if  possible,  be 
done  on  the  same  day  the  ridges  are  formed  ;  in 
fact,  the  sooner  after  the  ridge  is  thrown  up  the 
better,  as  the  newly  formed  ridge  will  be  suffici- 
ently moist  to  bring  up  the  seed  without  the  aid  of 
rain.     I  have  frequently  had  my  plants  to  appear 
above  ground  in  loss  than  three  days  after  the 
seed  was  planted.     Another  very  important  ad- 
vantage resulting  from  i)lanting  on  a  fresh  ridge, 
or  one  newly  formed,  is  that  the  plants  attain  such 
size,  that  the  first  hoeing  and  thinning  may  be 
performed  before  the  weeds  interfere  in  the  least 
with  this  operation,  by  which  a  saving  of  100  per 
cent,  in  the  labour  will  be  effected.      This  opera- 
tion is  also  much  facilitated  by  an  improved  hoe 
which  I  have  used  for  the  last  three  years — one 
man  performing  as  much  labour  as  three  or  four 
men  with  the  ordinary  hoe,  and  not  being  in  ge- 
neral used,  I  shall  here  attempt  to  describe  it  :  — 
There  is  first  an  ej'e,  in  which  the  handle  is  to  be 
inserted ;    to    this    eye    there   are  attached   two 
prongs  similar  to  those  of  a  hay  fork,  only  larger 
and  much  more  curved  ;  at  the  extremity  of  each 
of  these  prongs  a  small  hole  is  made  for  a  rivet ;  a 
very  thin  blade  of  the  best  steel,  two  inches  wide 
and  seven  inches  long  (which  is  the   space  be- 
tween the  extremities  of  the  prongs),  is  secured 
to  said  prongs  by  rivets ;  the  two  prongs  are  so 
curved  that  the  blade  when  attached  sits  consi- 
derably inclined  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
handle.    With  this  any  ordinary  hand  may,  in  a 
few  minutes,  be  taught  to  hoe  or  dress  a  row  of 
plants  with  nearly  the  same  facility  that  he  would 
walk  from  one  end  to  the  other,  drawing  the  im- 
plement after  him,  with  the  blade  kept  just  be- 
jieath  the  surface — one  corner  nearly  in  contact 
with  the  plants,  thus  passing  down  one  side  and 
up  the  other  of  each  row.      This  operation  should 
be   performed  in   the   forenoon    of  a   clear  day, 
whereby  the  weeds  will  all  be  destroyed  before 
night  by  the  influence  of  the  sun.      Another  and 
more   experienced   hand    should   follow    with    a 
similar  hoe  to  thin  the  plants,  which  he  will  per- 
form by  drawing  the  hoe  across  the  row  at   regu- 
lar intervals   ot   twelve    inches — the    hoe    being 
seven  wide,  will  leave  a  space  of  five  inches  un- 
touched, in  which  space,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
seed  has  been  used,  there  will  remain  from  two  to 
six  plants  ;  the  cultivator  may  then  be  used  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  if  this  operation  be  carefully 
and  skilfully  performed,  nothing  more  will  be  ne- 
cessary until  the  plants  have  become  firmly  fixed 
in  the  soil,  when   the  inferior   and   superfluous 
plants  may  be  thinned  by  hand,  the  most  healthy 
and  vigorous  plants  only  being  left.      If  there  be 
any  vacancies,   it  is  better  to  leave  some  extra 
single  plants  (the  plants  being  left  about  twelve 
inches  apart)  until  they  have  attained  the  size  of 
a  man's  finger,  when  they  may  be  taken  up  with  a 
sharp  stick  and  transplanted.     If  this  operation  is 
performed  when  the  plants  are  very  small,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  it  will  i^rove  a  failure ;  but  if  de- 
layed until  this  stage  of  their  growth,  they  will 
scarcely  be  distinguished  at  harvesting  from  those 


not  transplanted.  If  the  weeds  are  entirely  era- 
dicated when  the  operation  of  thinning  is  per- 
formed, one  slight  hoeing  is  all  the  hand  labour 
that  will  be  required  thereafter.  The  foliage  will 
soon  become  so  dense  as  to  prevent  any  farther 
growth  of  weeds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
roots.  The  space  between  the  roots  may  be  kept 
in  fine  tilth  and  perfectly  clean  with  a  cultivator 
drawn  by  one  horse.  (I  use  an  implement  of 
this  kind  with  a  hinge  in  front,  by  which  it  may 
be  contracted  or  expanded  to  any  width,  and  as 
the  roots  increase  in  size,  it  is  contracted  to  suit 
the  space.)  In  this  way,  it  will  be  perceived,  a 
crop  of  roots  may  be  raised  with  very  trifling  ex- 
pense. My  crop  of  sugar  beets,  the  last  year, 
cost  four  cents  per  bushel — my  ruta  baga  a  frac- 
tion less  than  five  cents.  In  the  estimate  of  cost, 
I  charged  fifty  cents  per  load  for  the  manure, 
which  I  believe  quite  enough,  as  but  little  more 
than  half  the  manure  is  consumed  by  the  root 
crop.  For  use  of  land  I  charged  the  interest  of 
one  dollar  per  acre.  The  farmer  should  always 
bear  in  mind  that  the  old  adage,  "  a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine,"  will  in  no  case  apply  with  more  force 
than  in  the  culture  of  a  root  crop.  Let  him  seize 
the  earliest  opportunity,  after  the  plants  have  at- 
tained sufficient  size,  to  perform  the  first  opera- 
tion, viz.,  hoeing  and  thinning.  There  may  fall  a 
heavy  rain,  or  a  continuation  of  wet  weather  may 
render  the  land  too  wet  to  cultivate  until  the 
weeds  get  such  firm  and  full  possession,  that  he 
will  find  it  almost  as  tedious  and  expensive  to 
supplant  them  as  to  get  a  possession  thi'ough  a 
writ  of  ejectment  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  preparation,  manuring,  &c. — in  fact  all  the 
preparatory  process  hereinbefore  recommended, 
will  apply  to  all  root  crops,  except  in  preparing 
for  the  potato,  slight  furrows  should  be  made 
three  feet  distant  from  each  other — the  potatoes 
planted  (large  tubers  should  always  be  cut)  about 
twelve  inches  asunder  in  the  furrow,  and  covered 
by  running  a  furrow  on  each  side,  forming  a 
slight  ridge  over  them,  which  may  be  rolled  down 
as  soon  as  the  planting  is  completed. 

The  after-culture  of  the  potato  must  in  some 
measure  depend  upon  the  variety  cultivated.  For 
instance,  the  Foxite,  the  most  esteemed  variety 
among  us,  requires  level  cultivation  (no  hills) ; 
the  bearing  roots  appear  to  seek  and  spread  over 
the  whole  surface  or  space  between  the  rows  ;  fine 
tubers  will  be  found  growing  or  grown  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  from  the  hill,  or  place 
where  the  seeds  were  deposited. 

There  are  some  other  varieties,  viz.,  the  Rohan, 
the  long  reds  or  La  Platte,  and  Mercer,  all  grow 
in  a  cluster  around  the  stem  ;  the  ground  is  burst 
open,  and  as  they  increase  in  size,  the  potato  be- 
comes exposed  to  the  sun,  &c.,  turns  green,  and  is 
rendered  worthless  ;  hence  with  such  varieties  the 
quantity  is  increased  and  the  quality  improved  by 
the  process  of  hilling;  but  this  process  should  be 
performed  soon  after  the  tubers  have  formed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CORN,  CURRF>NCY,  CONSOLS,  &c.  — Mr. 
Wyld  has  just  produced  another  tabular  view  of  these 
important  matters  ;  and  also  including  exports,  imports, 
and  annual  expenditure,  with  their  relative  bearings  oO 
each  other.  It  is  a  very  valuable  document,  and  con* 
tains  more  useful  information  at  a  short  glance  than  ii 
often  contained  in  volumes.  We  are  lelt  to  draw  our 
own  conclusions  from  the  facts  exhibited. 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

A  Comparative  Statement  (calculated  within  the  last  three  years,  from  1838  to  1841)  of 
THE  Whole  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Proportion  of  Manufactures 
FOR  Exportation  to  Foreign  Countries,  including  English  Colonies. 


Average  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  tlie 
whole  manufac- 
tures and  trade  of 
the  United  King- 
dom is  estimated 
at — 


£250,000,000 


Average  of  the  ma 
nufactures  &  other 
articles  exported; 
as  per  official  re- 
turns, £60,000,000 
official  value, 

£40,000,000     real 
value,  medium- 


£50,000,000 


Leaves  of  manufac 
tures  for  the  home 
trade — 


£200,000,000 


Average  of  the  ex- 
ports of  cotton 
manufactures  and 
twist — 


£16,000,000 


Proportion    of   cot 
ton  manufactured 
goods — 


£10,000,000 


Proportion  of  cotton 
twist  only — 


£6,000,000 


It  is  stated  that  the  whole  cotton  and  mixed  cotton  manufactures  of  the  kingdom  may  be  valued  at  40,000,000^ 
annually.  If  so,  the  proportion  of  cotton  manufactures  and  twist  for  exportation  will  be  about  one-third  (being 
16,000,000L) ;  and  the  proportion  of  our  whole  exported  manufactures  and  other  articles  (being  50,000,000ZJ 
will  be  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  value  of  our  manufactures — viz.,  250,000,000?. 

A  Comparative  Statement  of  Persons  employed  and  dependent  upon  the  Manufactures  of 
the  w'Hole  Kingdom,  and  Persons  employed  in  Cultivation  and  dependent  upon  the 
Land  ;  and  also  a  Comparison  of  the  Proportion  of  Persons  employed  and  dependent  on 
Manufactures  for  the  purposes  of  our  Home  Trade  and  our  Foreign  Trade. 

Persons  em-, 
ployed  ac- 
cording to 
the  last  cen- 
sus, and  de- 
pendent on 
the  cultiva- 
tion of  land, 
with  a  sup- 
posed in- 
crease. 


8,000,000 


Persons  era 
ployed  in  the 
whole  manu- 
factures of 
the  King- 
dom, with  a 
supposed  in- 
crease. 


3,000,000 


Proportion  of 
persons  em- 
ployed in 
manufactures 
consequent 
upon  foreign 
exportation. 


1,000,000 


Persons       em 
ployed        as 
merchants, 
traders,  deal- 
ers,   seamen, 
servants,  &c. 


1,000,000 


Persons  em- 
ployed in 
mines,  quar- 
ries, and  all 
such  works. 


Handi- 
crafts— as 
tailors, 
shoema- 
kers, (Sec. 


Profes- 
sional per 
sons    and 

annuitants, 
&c. 


1,000,000       I    1,000,000     1,000,000     1,000,000        1,000,000 


Artificers 

&  builders 
of  allde 
scriptions. 


Disabled  per- 
sons &  pau- 
pers, &c. 


20,000,000  population — the  whole  includes  the  families  supported  by  them. 

It  would  from  these  data  appear  that  the  persons  employed  and  dependent  upon  the  land  were  double  in  num- 
ber to  those  in  the  manufactures,  admitting  that  one  million  of  the  traders,  seamen,  and  merchants,  were 
employed  by  the  manufacturers  ;  that  they,  the  manufacturers,  and  their  dependents,  bear  a  proportion  of  one- 
fourth  to  the  whole  population ;  that  the  persons  and  their  families  employed  for  the  foreign  trade  in 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  cotton  twist  bear  a  proportion  to  the  whole  employed  in  manufactures  ef  about 
two-fifths. 


Comparative  Proportions  of  the  Profits  from  the   Produce   of  One  Acre  of  Land  to  the 
Landlord,  Tenant,  Labourer,  Tithe  Owner,  Miller,  and  Baker. 

One  acre  of  arable  land  will  produce  four  quarters  of  wheat  in  two  years,  four  quarters  of  wheat  will  make 
rather  more  than  500  4lb.  loaves,  which  are  sold  to  the  consumer,  say  at  9d.  each,  amounting  to  18?.  15s.  (but 
sold  by  the  farmer  at  12?.,  as  four  quarters  of  wheat  60s.)  We  then  inquire  what  proportion  tlie  landlord  gets 
for  his  acre,  say  1?.  per  annum.  After  paying-  land-tax  for  buildings  and  other  contingencies,  15s.  per  acre  is 
calculated  to  be  the  average  of  the  arable  land  in  the  kingdom.    The  18?.  15s.  may  be  thus  divided  : 


Landlord, 

for  one  Acre, 

two  Years  Rent, 

at  £1. 


£3    0     0 


Tenant,  for  Liv-   Labourers 


ing  (himself  and 
family)  and  Pro- 
fit on  his  Capital. 


and 

Horses, 

&c. 


Tithes, 

Manures, 

Seed, 

&c. 


0 


£3 


Poor 
and  other 

Rates, 
Taxes,  &c. 


Artisan,  for  Imple- 
ment?   of  Husbandry, 
Waggons,    and  con- 
tingencies. 


.i'O  10     0 


Leaves  [ 
for  thf  Factor, 

Miller,  I 

and  Baker.  ! 


Total, 


£6  15    0 


£18  15    0 


0  I  £3  10     0  '     £0  10     0 

It  would  result  that  the  landlord  gets  20s.  net  for  the  acre  of  land  for  one  year,  and  for  the  two  years  40s., 
consequently  his  proportion  of  the  produce  valued  at  18?.  15s.,  is  1-lSth  part  for  one  year,  and  l-9th  and  a 
fraction  for  two  years.  We  will  suppose  no  rents  paid,  or  land  free,  the  consumer  could  then  get  his  ninepenny 
4lb.  loaf  cheaper  by  one  penny,  inasmuch  as  it  is  evident  the  40s.  bears  the  same  proportion  to  18?.  15s.,  as  Id. 
does  to  9d.,  which  hhare  of  Id.  out  of  the  4lb.  loaf  is  all  the  landlord  can  possibly  get  for  his  two  years  of  land. 
N.B.  In  all  these  calculations  round  numbers  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  subject. 
May,  1841.  Lewis  Kennedy. 


ON   THE    GERMINATION  OF 
SEEDS,  &c.,  &c. 

TO  THE   EDITOR   OF  THE   MARK   LANE   EXPRESS. 

Sin,— In  your  paper  of  the  5ih  of  April,  a  cor- 
respondent notices  that,  having  damped  his  mangel- 
wurzel  seed  to  hasten  its  germination,  he  dried  part 
of  it  with  powder  of  quick-lime,  to  make  it  sow 
easier,  and  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  the  part  of 
tlio  seed  which  was  limed  came  awav  some  days 
earlier  than  tlie  otlier  which  was  damped  only,  and 
kept  the   load,  as  to  lu.xuriance  of  growth,  all  the 


year  round.  As  this  is  not  accidental,  but  a  striking 
proof  of  a  theory  brought  forward  some  years  ago, 
it  may  perhaps  interest  your  readers  to  have  it  stated. 
Around  all  the  germs  of  plants  destined  for  the 
increase  of  the  species — whether  the  buds  or  eyes, 
as  they  are  called,  of  the  tubers  of  the  potato — 
the  buds  destined  to  jiroduce  branches  on  the 
stems  of  trees — or  the  more  perfect  and  separated 
germ  in  the  seed,  the  embryo  of  the  future  plant — 
around  all  these,  embedded  in  the  cotylidons,  or  end 
leaves  of  the  most  of  seeds,  or  in  the  coverings  which 
surround  the  seeds  or  buds,  there  is  a  deposit  of 
nourishment  laid  u.p,  to  serve  as  the  food  of  the 
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young  embryo  when  called  into  existence  in  the 
spring'.  The  general  name  of  albumen  Las  been 
given  to  tbese  deposits,  which  consist  of  starch  or 
flour,  sugar  and  gum  or  mucilage,  and  sometimes 
oil — all  substances  containing  albumen  ;  and  having 
been  elaborated  from  it  by  the  organs  destined  for 
that  purpose  in  the  plant.  Before,  however,  these 
substances  can  serve  as  nourishment,  and  be  re- 
ceived into  the  lactex,  or  vital  sap  or  blood  of  the 
plant,  they  must  be  again  brought  back  or  reduced 
by  a  chemical  process  into  the  soluble  state  from 
which  they  were  at  first  elaborated.  The  milkyjuice 
of  the  corn  from  which  the  farina  or  starch  is  elabo- 
rated, will  be  familiar  to  most  of  your  readers  ;  and 
were  it  possible  to  preserve  it  in  that  state,  it  would 
furnish  a  ready  food  for  the  young  plant ;  but  as  ibis 
would  not  keep,  it  is  elaborated  into  starch  or  flour, 
a  substance  which  is  difficult  of  decomposition,  and 
in  which  state  it  is  capable  of  being  preserved,  if 
kept  from  excess  of  damp  or  heat.  This  will  ex- 
plain to  your  readers  the  reason  why  unripe  potatoes 
or  grain  germinate  and  come  away  in  the  ground 
more  quickly  than  when  very  much  ripened  :  the 
food  is  in  a  more  soluble  state,  and  more  easily  made 
available  for  the  wants  of  the  young  embryo.  As 
the  strength  of  a  healthy  young  plant  will  in  great 
measure  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  soluble  food 
with  which  it  is  furnished,  it  is  thus  of  great  conse- 
quence to  have  the  seed  placed  in  circumstances 
which  will  most  assist  the  operations  of  nature  in 
attaining  this  end.  It  has  been  long  ago  pointed  out 
by  M.  Raspail  and  others,  that  the  ultimate  particles 
of  starch  consist  of  a  substance  similar  to  gum, 
which  he  calls  dextrini,  enclosed  in  a  shell  ;  this 
substance  is  not  difficult  of  solution  itself,  but  it 
cannot  take  place  till  the  shell  is  burst — which  re- 
quires a  very  high  heat  and  the  assistance  of  other 
substances,  as  alkalies,  and  the  principle  called 
diastase,  the  agent  in  fermentation.  We  thus  see 
tliat  tl>ie  food  of  animals  and  plants  needs  similar 
preparation — in  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  this  sub- 
stance. By  the  assistance  of  heat,  soda,  and  yeast 
(which  contains  diastase),  the  flour  is  prepared  into 
a  loaf,  which  is  more  easily  made  available  as  food 
in  the  stomach,  than  would  be  the  grain  itself;  so, 
by  adding  alkalies  to  assist  in  the  action  of  the  natural 
diastase,  formed  by  the  plant  itself  from  the  nitrogen 
of  the  seed,  or  by  adding  yeast  where  this  is  deficient, 
or  other  substances  containing  nitrogen  to  allow  the 
formation  of  diastase,  and  by  increasing  heat  in  the 
evil,  we  assist  and  increase  the  efforts  of  nature,  and 
a  greater  produce  is  the  result.  Some  seeds  are  the 
better  for  being  exposed  even  to  a  boiling  heat,  as 
the  acacias  of  tropical  countries,  in  which  the 
starch  is  very  much  concentrated,  and  difficult  to 
reduce.  It  lias  also  been  ascertained  that  electricity 
is  connected  with  all  transformations  or  changes  of 
organic  substances,  either  as  cause  or  effect  :  when 
electricity  is  present,  it  accelerates  or  causes  che- 
mical decomposition  ;  and  when  chemical  decom- 
position takes  place,  electricity  is  developed  always 
(says  Dr.  Carpenter),  though  perhaps  in  most  in- 
stances absorbed  again  by  the  new  state  of  the  com- 
pound. AI.  Maltuen,  in  experiments  made  some 
years  ago  with  seeds,  found  that  they  germinated 
much  sooner  at  the  negative  or  alkaline  pole  of  a 
galvanic  battery,  than  at  the  positive  or  acid  pole  ; 
and,  following  up  these  discoveries  by  enclosing 
seeds  in  phials  of  alkalies  and  acids,  he  found  they 
germinated  quickly  in  the  former,  and  with  difficulty 
— sometimes  not  at  all — in  the  latter.  Connected 
with  the  same  subject  are  the  recent  experiments  of 
Dr.  Horner,  on  the  differently- coloured  rays  of  the 
spectrum  j  the  violet  or  deoxidising  end  produces 


a  chemical  effect,  similar  to  the  negative  or  alkaline 
pole,  and  the  red  end  produces  the  opposite  or  acid 
effect  by  the  retention  of  the  oxygen.  Guided  by 
tbese  theoretical  opinions,  I  was  induced  to  try  their 
effects  on  some  very  old  spruce  fir-seed  in  1836, 
which  had  been  three  years  out  of  the  cone  ;  the 
year  before,  1835,  some  of  the  same  seed  did  not 
produce  one-sixth  part  of  a  crop,  and  I  had  good 
reason  to  suppose  it  should  be  worse  the  next.  The 
year  before,  when  the  seed  was  damped  to  accelerate 
germination,  it  had  a  musty  fungous  smell,  and  the 
seed  leaves  came  up  yellow,  and,  hanging  by  the 
ends  in  the  ground,  had  not  strength  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  soil.  In  1836,  however,  after  being 
damped,  I  added  quiok-lime  in  the  state  of  powder, 
which,  besides  furnishing  an  alkali,  has  a  great  affi- 
nity for  carbonic  acid,  which  is  necessary  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  starch  before  it  can  be  made  soluble, 
and  which  produces  heat  by  concentration  of  the 
oxygen  and  carbon  when  being  extracted.  After 
the  seed  was  thoroughly  damped,  I  sprinkled  it 
with  the  powder  of  lime,  and  kept  it  damp,  from 
the  use  of  a  watering-pan,  for  ten  or  twelve 
days  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  had  swelled  off 
plump,  and  had  all  the  sweet  smell  of  the  sugar 
formed  in  healthy  seed  when  malted  in  this  way  : 
and  when  deposited  in  the  ground,  it  was  not  long  in 
pushing  through  its  seed  leaves  as  healthy,  upright, 
and  dark  green  in  the  colour  as  the  first  year  it  was 
sown,  and,  like  the  mangel-wurzel  plants  of  your 
correspondent,  the  seedling  spruce  was  strong  and 
healthy.  I  drew  up  an  account  of  this  experiment 
for  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  which  was  inserted  in 
the  spring  of  1838,  and  to  which  I  would  refer  those 
wishing  for  further  particulars.  Enough,  I  hope, 
has  been  stated  to  point  out  the  theoretical  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  benefits  of  lime  proceed.  The 
reasons  why  I  preferred  lime  were  its  cheapness,  and 
the  affinity  of  quick-lime  for  carbonic  acid  ;  as  to 
its  alkaline  properties,  soda  is  much  more  powerful, 
but  lime  seemed  to  be  that  which  had  produced  most 
effect  in  the  experiments  of  M.  Poyen  and  others 
on  the  same  subject.  The  seed  must  be  carefully 
kept  damp  till  sown,  as  the  dry  powder  is  apt  to 
corrode  ;  and  seeds  do  not  suit  well  to  have  their 
dormant  powers  brought  into  action  without  being 
sustained,  which,  if  far  forward  and  severely  check- 
ed, may  destroy  life  altogether.  Since  we  expe- 
rimented as  above  on  the  spruce  fir-seed,  we  have 
not  had  any  other  seed  so  long  kept  to  make  trial  of; 
we  have,  however,  tried  it  on  Magnolias  and  other 
weak-growing  seeds  difficult  to  start,  and  found  them 
to  germinate  sooner,  and  make  stronger  ])lants 
than  usual.  Some  others  who  have  tried  it  have  also 
found  it  of  benefit.  It  is  to  seeds  containing  their 
albumen,  principally  in  the  form  of  starch,  that  it  > 
will  be  of  most  benefit  ;  and  to  those  which  have 
been  hurt  by  long  keeping  dry,  or  being  exposed  to 
great  heat ;  those  which  have  been  spoiled  by  damp- 
ness, have  their  food  decomposed  and  spoiled.  It  is 
diflBcult  also  to  say  how  far  the  drying  can  be  en- 
dured without  being  prejudicial,  and  when  the 
organized  tissue,  the  seat  of  life,  may  have  its  powers 
of  resuming  vital  activity  so  far  trenched  on  as  to  be 
considered  dead.  After  this  has  taken  place,  any 
stimulus  that  can  be  applied  can  only  hasten 
consumption,  as  the  vital  force  which  should  preside 
over  and  direct  the  chemical  has  fled.  Professor  Otto, 
of  Berlin  (as  stated  by  Dr.  Ludley,  in  the  Theory  of 
Horticulture),  has  said  he  found  great  benefit  in  ap- 
plying substances  yielding  oxygen  :  perhaps  it  may 
have  been  to  seeds  containing  oil,  which,  being  a 
substance  nearly  destitute  of  oxygen,  will  therefore 
require  an  extra  quantity  of  that  substance,  more 
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than  is  found  in  the  atmospbere,  to  reduce  tbe  food 
to  a  soluble  state.  We  bave  never  found  any  benefit 
to  result  from  our  application  of  oxalic  acid,  tbe 
substance  recommended  as  yieliling  oxygen  (bow  is 
not  stated),  but  it  was  to  seeds  containing  starcb,  as 
old  Magnolia  and  Acacia  seeds,  we  applied  it.  To 
old  seeds  of  lint,  rape,  turnip,  and  other  seeds  con- 
taining oil,  tbe  Professor's  recipe  may  therefore  be 
best.  We  never  found  damping  or  liming  produc- 
tive of  much  benefit  to  peats,  fir,  and  other  oily 
seeds  ;  but  to  all  containing  starch  or  flour,  which 
is  by  far  tlie  greatest  number,  the  lime,  we  are 
convinced,  will  be  of  great,  benefit,  and  is  ])erha})s 
tbe  main  reason  why  wheat,  prepared  by  steeping  in 
lime  and  other  substances — and  potatots,  dusted 
with  lime  aftercutting — bave  been  benefitted. 

In  the  paper  for  the  3rd  of  May,  there  are  en- 
quiries about  the  curdling  of  millc,  and  the  best  way 
to  prevent  and  cure  ;  also  about  remedving  tbe  bad 
flavour  which  turnip  feeding  produces  in  tbe  milk, 
butter,  and    flesh.      The   albumen    of  the   milk  is 
coagulated  by  acids,  beat  and  electricity,  or  any  sub- 
stance that  will  act  chemically  on  the  milk  and  pro- 
duce acidity,  as  beat  and  electricity  do.     The  dishes 
should  be  carefully  cle^iused  from  all  substances  in 
which  a  tendency   to    decomposition    or    chemical 
change  may  have  commenced — in  fact,  from  all  ex- 
traneous substances- — and  the  place  kept  dry  and  as 
cool  as  possible.     If  acidity  commences,  it  should 
be  checked  by  sprinkling  a  little  powdered  chalk  or 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  is   not  so  saturated  with 
acid  but  it  will  take  up  what  little  Lns  been  formed, 
and  when  it  subsides  may  be  drained  off.     To  re- 
medy the  flavour  of  turnips,  thev  should  be    boiled 
and  salt  given,  and  a  few  hours  before  the  time  of 
milking,  some  other  food,  asbeans,  bran,  &c.,  should 
be  given,  with  more  salt  ;  for  fat  cattle  the  turnips 
should  be  discontinued  some  days  before  kUling — tlie 
volatile  principle  that  gives  flavour  is  thus  got  rid  of. 
In  that  of  the  17tb  of  JMay,  there  is  a  communi- 
cation about  the  gooseberry  caterpillar,  in  which  it 
is  said  nothing  but  an  infusion  of  fox-glove  will  kill. 
We  have  been  very  much  troubled  with  it  b-^re,  and 
have  found  the  powder  of  white  hellebore,  which  is 
more  easily  got,   to  be  quite  sufficient.     I'he  cater- 
pillars are  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaf  ;     and  otie 
man  holds  up  tbe  branches  while  another  dusts  the 
powder  on   them  from   below  ;  if  perfectly  dry,  it 
spreads  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  misses  none,  if  well 
directed  ;  and  none  it  touches  will  live,  if  the  helle- 
bore be  fresh  and  good.     When  it  gets  damj),  or  too 
long  kept,  it  loses  its  pungency  and  efficiency,  and 
we  have  seen  frequent    disappointments   from  this 
cause  ;  if  only  partially  damped,  it  may  be  recovered 
by  toasting  before  tbe  fire  in  a  flat  dish.     Some  pre- 
fer to  infuse  it,  but  we  have   always    found  most 
benefit  from  tiie  dry  powder,  if  caretuHv  dusted  on 
the   cateri)inar    from   below  ;     it   may   be  seen  to 
collapse  when  the  powder  touches  it,  and  in  a  few 
hours  there  will  be  nothing  but  skin. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  there  are  some  (|ueries 
about  the  using  of  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum). 
—  The  method  adviseil  by  Professor  Johnston 
to  drive  ofl'  tho  superfluous  water,  so  as  to 
mako  it  break  smaller,  should  be  the  last.  As  the 
intention  is  to  expose  as  much  surface  to  the 
atmosphere  as  jiossible,  whatever  will  make  it 
break  it  into  smaller  particles  should  he  an  ad- 
vantage; and  to  j)revent  its  being  agglutinised  again 
into  lumps  by  the  rain,  it  should  be  spread  out  thin 
as  soon  as  possible  after  being  broken.  Dr.  Liebig's 
opinion  is,  that  it  acts  principally  by  combining  with 
the  carbonate  of  ainninnia  in  the  air,  to  form  sulpliale 
of  ammonia,  and  thus  form  n  fixed  salt  in  place  of  one 
that  is  volatile,    if  this  is  correct,  the  more  surface 


that  is  presented  to  tbe  air,  the  more  benefit  will  be 
the  result.  Others  say  it  forms  a  constituent  to  the 
plant ;  and  it  may  also  be  asked,  if  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  so  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  to 
unite  with  the  sulphate  of  lime  spread  on  it.  will  it 
Eot  be  washed  into  the  ground  by  the  rains,  and  thus 
furnish  both  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  to  tbe 
plant?  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  theories,  the 
sulphate  of  lime  is  not  a  volatile  substance,  and 
should  be  spread  as  thin  as  possible  on  tbe  ground  ; 
the  more  extent  of  surface  the  more  action  should 
take  place. 

A  good  deal  h.^s  been  said  in  your  and  other 
papers  on  the  ravages  of  worms  at  the  roots  of  corn. 
We  are  of  opioion  the  subject  has  not  been  properly 
investigated.  In  the  Ayr  Advertiser,  it  was  stated  about 
two  years  ago  by  an  intelligent  agriculturist. that  more 
of  the  damage  done  was  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
ground,  than  worms  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  there  is 
much  truth  in  this  statement.  It  is  necessary  the 
ground  should  be  porous,  that  water  may  not 
stagnate,  and  that  the  confined  air  and  heat  may  be 
retained  in  the  pores  ;  but  if  the  fissures  are  longer, 
the  air  will  not  be  confined,  and  the  water  and  gases 
retained  by  the  capillary  attraction  and  absorption  of 
the  small  particles  ^s■ill  vanish  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  tlie  roots  finding  no  nourishment  will  perish. 
This  state  of  the  ground  may  be  brought  about  by 
want  of  pulverization  ;  clavey  stiff  land,  perhaps 
worked  in  wet  weather,  will  leave  hollow  places  in 
the  soil  below  the  surface,  and  though  tbe  roots 
thrive  for  a  time  till  they  have  penetrated  to  this, 
while  showery  weather  continues  they  may  cause 
failures  more  or  less  according  to  their  extent.  Wet 
lands  ploughed  early  may  be  heaved  by  frost ;  and 
some  grey  heathy  soils  are  naturally  too  spongy. 
All  these  causes  may  have  au  effect,  and  the  benefits 
of  rolling  may  arise,  more  from  the  consolidating  of 
the  ground,  than  tlie  crushing  of  the  insects  ;  which, 
as  they  aie  imbedded  in  the  soil,  may  not  take  jjlace 
to  the  extent  anticipated,  I'lie  wireworm  so  much 
talked  of,  a  long  yellow  many-footed  worm,  with  a 
brown  head  ;  and  the  millepedes,  long  lead-coloured 
vvornas,  generally  called  wireworms,  we  have  never 
seen  destroy  anything  but  solid  roots  ;  fibres,  as  of 
corn,  we  should  think  they  do  not  meddle  with.  The 
grub  or  cut- worm,  a  long  short  thick  worm  of  a  dirty 
green  and  brown  colour,  the  larvJB  of  the  tipula  or 
crane  fly,  (jenny  nettles,  or  daddy-long-legs,  are 
some  of  its  provincial  names),  does  us  most  barm  in 
the  nursery  way  ;  but  it  eats  the  plants  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  we  have  not  observed  its  ravages 
on  the  roots.  We  have  had  the  roots  cut  of  seedling 
beech  by  a  bright  yellove  annulose  insect,  the  larvae, 
we  think,  of  some  beetle;  and  such  as  these  and  the 
grub  also  may  produce  ravages  at  times  ;  and  may 
in  turf,  when  they  cannot  get  to  the  surl'ace,  cut  the 
fibres  and  not  the  stem  ;  hut  the  thing  we  imagine 
wants  confirmation — and  more  harm  is  laui  to  the 
score  of  these  insects,  than  perhaps  they  deserve. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  tiespass  on  your  attention 
for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  remove  a  misconstruction 
which  your  correspondent  X.  Y.  Z.  has  put  upon 
my  remarks  on  the  subject  of  whether  the  land- 
lord or  tenant  is  to  be  tbe  actual  manager  of  the  farm  ; 
namely,  that  I  am  an  aJvocate  for  parcelling  out  the 
soil  of  I'^ngland  amongst  a  comparatively  small  num- 
l>er  of"  great  independent  coin  manufacturers,"  to 
the  destruction  of  all  the  smaller  occupiers;  a  con- 
clusion whicli  1  think  tbe  general  tenor  of  my  ob- 
servations will  by  no  means  warrant. 
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The  end  which  X.  Y.  Z  has  in  view,  is  precisely 
the  same  as  actuates  myself  ;  we  only  differ  as  to 
the  means  most  likely  to  effect  that  object.  The 
progression  of  agricultural  improvement,  and  in 
these  days  of  "  apostolical  succession,"  whether  my 
creed  be  orthodox  or  heterodox,  I  think  I  cannot  do 
better  than  "  rehearse  the  articles  of  my  belief"  as 
follows : — 

1st.  That  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  good  farm- 
ing, that  the  farms  should  be  such  as  to  employ  a 
capital  of  10,000/.,  and  that  such  a  state  of  things 
would  be  most  injurious  to  the  community,  as  i'or 
every  farmof  that  size,  one  family  only  is  maintained, 
where  five  might  live  comfortably  under  a.different 
arrangement,  and  the  land  would  be  equally  well 
managed — to  sov  nothing  of  the  evil  of  displacing 
that  link  between  the  rich  and  poor  which  the  sfualler 
farmers  present  ;  a  class  which  no  wise  landlord 
would  ever  wish  to  molest. 

2n(l.  That,  generally  speaking,  if  a  tenantry  are 
well  treated  ;  if  the  rent  is  reasonable,  and  they 
have  either  a  leL;al  or  moral  ceitainty  of  permanent 
possession  of  their  farms  ;  if  the  restrictions  are 
confined  to  a  few  general  rules  which  no  man  of  com- 
mon ;;ense  would  wish  to  infringe,  if  he  were  at  perfect 
liberty  so  to  do  ;  and  that  no  undue  advantage  will 
be  taken  of  their  skill  and  industry  ;  and  if  the 
stock  of  game  on  the  estate  be  kept  within  moderate 
bounds,  and  not  preserved  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
dishearten  the  cultivator  in  his  exertions,  I  maintain 
that  the  spirit  of  improvement  on  tiiat  estate  will  be 
as  active  as  under  any  system  of  coercion  whatever, 
and  that  influence  will  actuate  the  smaller  oc- 
cupiers to  quite  as  great  an  extent  as  the  larger  ones  ; 
and,  providing  their  farms  are  large  enough  to  allow 
of  a  regularrotation  of  cropping,  and  a  flock  of  sheep 
to  pasture  their  few  acres  of  seeds,  that  they  will  be 
as  well  able  to  maintain  their  ground  as  the  rest. 

3rd.  That  the  system  of  dictation,  as  advocated 
by  your  correspondent,  would  only  be  submitted  to 
by  those  of  such  an  inactive  turn  of  mind  as  would 
go  far  to  prove  their  unfitness  for  tlie  situation  alto- 
gether ;  and  those  who  were  so  anxious  to  commence 
farming  as  to  coerce  their  better  judgment  into  an 
acceptance  of  the  terms,  and  that  those  who  would 
have  S[)irit  enough  to  prompt  them  to  superior  ma- 
nagement, would  be  the  very  persons  who  would  be 
shut  out.  1  am  speaking  of  applicants  ;  as  for  those 
in  previous  possession,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance  and  oppression  before  they  can  be  driven 
from  the  homes  of  their  fathers. 

4th.  That  in  order  to  the  successful  carrying- 
out  of  X.  Y.  Z.'s  plan,  it  would  he  requisite  that 
the  teachers  should  he  previously  well  taught  them- 
selves ;  not  merelj'  to  he  able  to  deliver  speeches  at 
an  agricultural  society's  anniversary,  whereof  the 
burden  is  an  exchange  of  compliments,  hut  that  they 
should  possess  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  practical 
part  of  agriculture.  That  of  the  whole  body  of  land- 
lords, a  ))art  have  no  taste  for  agricultural  pursuits  ; 
another  part  prefer  the  breeding  of  prize  animals  to 
the  dry  details  connected  with  soil-turning  up  ;  and 
that  the  remainder — those  whose  dictation  would  be 
beneficial  to  all  parties — form  but  a  small  fractional 
part  of  the  whole.  'I'hai  where  agents  were  appointed 
by  the  owners  to  enforce  this  new  reform  bill,  they 
would  consist  of  those  who  had  been  extensive 
farmers  themselves,  and  had  shown  their  capability 
for  the  work  by  a  previous  insolvency — of  distant 
poor  relations,  who  might  dislike,  or  be  unfit  for,  the 
army,  navy,  or  church  ;  and  that  partiality,  and  the 
interest  of  friends,  would  have  the  principal  share  in 
the  matter  ;  that  their  pertinacity  in  carrying  out 
their  plans  would  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  real 


abilities  and  fitness  for  the  office.  That  the  Blackers 
and  Bakers  would  not  form  a  more  important  inte- 
gral part  of  the  whole  than  they  do  at  present,  and 
that  hovs'ever  distant  the  period  may  be  when  the 
occupiers  of  the  soil  will  have  arrived  at  perfection 
in  their  art,  the  period  when  the  owners  will  be  so 
far  before  them  in  "  useful  knowledge,"  as  to  take 
the  management  of  their  farms  out  of  their  hands' 
with  advantage  to  all  concerned,  is,  at  the  least,  not 
the  less  remote. 

5tli.  That  where  the  tenantry  are  fairly  treated 
by  the  owner,  and  a  helping  hand  is  held  out  by 
him  as  respects  draining,  farm  buildings,  &c.,  &c., 
such  tenantry  will  be  found  in  an  active  state  of 
improvement,  and  where  cases  similar  to  the  imagi- 
nary one  put  by  X.  Y.  Z,,  really  do  occur  to  any 
extent — of  farms  managed  according  to  traditional 
instructions  from  their  forefathers,  that  the  cause 
may  generally  be  traced  to  the  refusal  of  the  owner 
to  st'cond  the  tenant  in  his  efforts  to  accomplish 
something  better.  To  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure, 
or  to  the  active  exercise  of  some  of  those  restrictive 
clauses  to  his  detriment,  which  are  so  powerful  for 
evil,  and  so  powerless  for  good,  and  in  the  resolute 
enforcement  of  which,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
decide  at  whose  door  ignorance  and  prejudice  lie — 
two  qualities  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
possessed  by  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  exclusively. 

6th.  That  were  the  system  of  compulsion  to  ob- 
tain, it  would  not  be  a  great  advance  to  extend  it  to 
stock,  in  which  case,  the  tenant  would  be  obliged 
to  sell  his  young  cattle  at  two,  three,  or  four  years' 
old,  or  feed  them  up  ;  to  pasture  his  seeds  with 
southdowns,  Leicester's,  or  cheviots;  to  sell  the  in- 
crease of  that  flock,  as  lambs,  hogs,  or  wethers  of 
one  or  two  shear  ;  to  not  keep  a  breeding  flock  at 
all,  but  to  buy  lambs  or  hogs,  just  as  it  coincided 
with  the  views  of  his  dictator;  in  fact,  he  would 
become  a  mere  machine,  and  to  carry  out  the  plan 
to  perfection,  he  would  only  be  a  free  agent  in  one 
particular,  to  wit — to  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  to 
pail,  so  long  as  anything  remained  within  itto pay  with. 

7th.  That  it  is  not  essential  to  the  production  and 
maintenance  of  feelings  of  kindness  and  goodwill 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  that  the  latter  should 
be  well  trammelled  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  such 
a  state  of  things  would  be  detrimental  to  their  growth 
in  just  such  proportion  as  the  obnoxious  restrictions 
were  enforced.  The  owner  would  have  opportu- 
nities enough  of  communicating  with  those  under  him, 
independently  of  such  means  ;  let  him  advise  and 
recommend  what  he  deems  to  be  improvements. 
He  will  soon  know  the  cast  of  character  of  his  prin- 
cipal tenants,  and  it  is  a  poor  eatate  indeed,  if  there 
dwells  not  on  it  one  or  more  intelligent  men  who 
will  put  their  landlord's  advice  to  the  test  of  expe- 
rience, and  if  successful,  adopt  it ;  and  the  rest  will 
not  be  so  blind  to  their  own  interest,  as  to  reject  it 
afterwards  when  oftered  to  them.  But  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  compulsion  would  do  good,  would 
be  so  enormously  counterbalanced  by  the  evils  which 
would  follow  in  its  train,  that  I  should  look  upon  its 
universal  adoption  as  a  great  national  calamity.  What 
the  tenantry  of  England  want,  is  a  fair  rent,  security 
of  possession,  legator  moral,  and  for  no  impediments 
to  be  thrown  in  their  onward  course  of  improvement, 
either  by  enemies  or  officious  friends,  and  the  result 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  consumers  of  their  produce, 
to  the  owners  of  the  soil  they  cultivate, and  to  them- 
selves ;  in  a  word,  let  the  landlord  do  his  duty,  (not 
more  than  it,)  and  the  tenants  will  do  theirs. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  agaia  on  this  subject,  but 
remain.  Sir,  yours',  truly,  B.  H. 

Barton-upon-Stather,  Lincolnshire,  June  12. 
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ON  LEASES. 

("We  give  insertion  to  this  communication  from  an  old 
correspondent,  altliouf?h  in  many  points  we  differ 
from  him.— Ed.  F.  Mag.] 

Some  time  ago  T  sent  to  tin's  magazine  a  few  ob- 
servations on  tlie  subject  of  leases,  which  were  no- 
ticed by  ]\Ir.  Wyatt,  of  Ujuniirden,  and  I  see  the 
subject  has  been  continued  by  several  correspon- 
dents. The  arguments  pro  and  cun  maybe  narrowed 
within  a  very  small  compass — -that  no  owner  or 
purchaser  of  land  will  expend  one  penny  of  money, 
plant  a  tree,  make  a  road,  or  build  a  house,  until 
the  rights  of  his  proprietorship  be  found  valid  and 
are  duly  secured  to  iiiin  ;  and  consequently  he  cannot 
expect  or  desire  a  farmer  to  do  what  he  will  not  do 
himself  under  exactly  similar  circumstances.  This 
desire,  so  common  and  frequent,  is  not  the  least  of 
the  many  anomalies  of  human  nature,  and  transfuses 
itself  into  almost  every  aftair  of  human  life.  To 
deny  to  others  the  same  privileges  and  security 
which  we  claim  and  obtain  for  ourselves,  has  formed 
a  very  prominent  characteristic  of  mankind  in  every 
stage  of  existence  ;  and  though  it  be  in  many  cases 
very  much  modified  and  compelled  to  give  way  to 
circumstances,  it  yet  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  different  relations  of  society.  The  love  of 
power  seems  to  be  very  deejjly  implanted  in  the  hu- 
man breast,  and  the  inherent  slavish  inclination  of 
the  bulk  of  mankind  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
masters,  continues  to  uphold  the  tyranny  which  one 
part  of  our  species  has  ever  been  so  fond  of  exer- 
cising over  the  other.  And  it  is  not  a  liitle  extra- 
ordinary in  our  enlightened  age,  to  hear  arguments 
raised  against  a  mode  of  action  which  one  party 
reckon  essential  to  their  own  safety,  but  doubtful  of 
the  utility  when  applied  to  others  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

The  holding  of  land  by  lease  for  a  definite  period 
■was  introduced  into  Scotland  nearly  a  century  ago, 
by  a  landowner  possessed  of  a  greater  share  ot  com- 
mon sense  than  his  neighbours,  and  who  had  ad- 
vanced very  far  in  advance  of  his  generation.  That 
mode  of  holding  possession,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
tribution of  capital,  has  made  Scotch  farming  what  it 
is  ;  anil  whi-rever  introduced,  it  has  not  failed  to 
produce  similar  results.  A  madman  alone  would 
think  of  expending  his  capital  on  the  property  of 
another,  vvithout  due  security  that  he  or  his  heirs 
will  derive  the  benefit.  The  present  possessor  of  an 
estate  may  be  all  that  can  be  wislied,  and  his  suc- 
cessor also — but  a  whole  family  may  soon  become 
extinct,  the  estate  sold,  and  tiie  farmer  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  strangers  who  know  nothing  of  his  com- 
pact, and  like  every  other  possessor,  are  desirous  of 
getting  the  greatest  possible  value  from  the  purchase- 
money.  Much  has  been  said  by  the  Ojiponents  of 
leases  about  the  mutual  feelings  and  regard,  and  in- 
terchange of  good  offices,  that  are  promoted  by 
yearlv  and  dependant  lioldings  ;  but  a  lease  does 
not  extinguish  such  offices  ;  and  in  every  properly 
constituted  social  svstmi,  all  dependance  of  one  class 
or  individual  upon  another  should  he  destroyed,  ex- 
cept in  the  solo  point  of  exchanginjj  "  value  for  va- 
lue,"or,  as  the  Latins  expressed  it,  the  "{jnidprnijuo.'' 
The  i)Ower  of  resti-aining  and  commanding  the  poli- 
tical and  religious  0|)iriioiis  of  others,  bv  menus  of 
dependant  tenures,  is  so  al)surd  as  scarcely  to  nieiit 
any  notice — it  is  slavery  continued  in  the  vilest  form  ; 
for  just  as  mind  is  more  valuable  than  matter,  so 
much  the  more  degrading  is  the  slavery  of  the  mind 
than  that  of  the  body.  Timetmd  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, which  make  more  converts  than  any  reason 
or  arguments  that  can  be  employed,   have   "  com- 


pelled" the  landowner  to  let  in  leasehold  bis  pro- 
perty for  building  upon,  for  the  accommodation  and 
benefit  of  the  people,  upon  receiving  the  fair  value  of 
his  property,  the  right  of  possession  being  always 
reserved  for  him  ;  but  all  control  is  lost,  and  value 
is  fairly  exchanged  for  value.  The  capital  that  is 
expended  on  such  tenures  can  be  rendered  available 
to  the  owner  at  any  time  by  the  sale  of  it ;  and  of  his 
time  and  labour  he  can  restore  to  his  pocket  the 
fruits  of  bis  industry,  and  embark  in  another  specu- 
lation. Into  these  contracts  and  transfers,  religion 
and  politics  do  not  enter.  The  landowner  draws  the 
stipulated  sum  for  the  liberty  of  use,  and  the  occu- 
pier may  be  a  republican  or  an  infidel,  and  is  never 
questioned  on  the  subject.-  But  if  a  farmer  expend 
money  in  improving  land,  he  is  bound  to  the  spot, 
and  must  wait  for  years  until  the  slow  nature  of  his 
occupation  return  the  outlay,  for  which  purpose  the 
longest  lease  now  granted  is  barely  sufficient.  In 
Scotland,  a  mysterious  cycle  of  19  years  has  been 
very  generally  adopted  ;  and  the  feudal-ridden  law- 
yers who  have  the  charge  of  most  of  the  landed  pro- 
j)erty  in  that  country,  and  the  love  of  vassalage 
domination,  have  continued  to  uphold  the  delectus 
persona:  to  tiie  landowner,  to  the  evident  prejudice  of 
both  parties.  The  vigorous  and  enlightened  mind  of 
Von  Thaur  broke  through  the  feudal  mists  of  his 
country  ;  and  he  expresses  his  opinion,  that  the  nearer 
the  tenure  of  the  farmer  is  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
landowner,  the  more  will  the  interest  of  both  parties 
be  promoted  ;  and  the  more  distant  it  is,  the  more  will 
mutual  interest  diverge.  Under  the  longest  lease  the 
farmer  is  disadvautageously  placed  ,  and  many  tram- 
mels and  incumbrances  remain  to  be  removed  ere 
the  full  development  of  the  inherent  resources  be 
obtained,  which  have  as  yet  been  retarded  by  a  mis- 
taken policy.  The  tenure  of  land  is  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  policy  of  the  art:  of  agriculture.  A 
house  cannot  be  erected  without  a  foundation,  nor 
the  walls  decorated  unless  they  be  first  built.  In 
excluding  such  subjects  for  discussion,  our  societies 
are  too  rigorous — it  is  the  first  thing  to  be  attended 
to,  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  every  improvement. 
I  have  elsewhere  proposed  that  during  a  long  lease, 
the  half  of  the  rent  be  left  variable  by  the  prices  of 
the  aggregate  articles  of  produce,  in  order  to  benefit 
both  parties  in  case  of  a  rise  or  fall  ;  but  with  a 
settled  currency  and  continued  peace,  great  fluctua- 
tions in  price  may  not  be  expected,  as  mankind 
may  now  be  wiser  than  quarrel  about  trifles,  and 
butcher  each  other  in  war,  to  please  the  ambition  and 
avarice  of  kings  and  their  minions.  The  unproduc- 
tive state  of  college  and  churcli  lands  from  being 
leased  by  the  year,  or  at  utmost  by  the  life  of  the  in- 
cumbent, is  well  known  ;  and  here  a  monstrous  ab- 
surdity is  inflicted  on  the  human  understanding,  by 
supposing  that  the  present  generation  must  he  de- 
prived of  the  fullest  use  of  their  legitimate  inheri- 
tance, by  the  will  of  some  feudal  dotard  of  the  tenth 
or  twelfth  century,  who,  after  spending  his  life 
in  marauding  and  plundering,  and  often  in  slaying 
his  fellow  creatures,  becjueathed  the  land  thus  ac- 
quired to  such  purposes  as  were  pointed  out  by  his 
ghostly  adviser.  Cultivation  is  thus  restricted,  and 
the  exclusive  purposes  have  chiefly  operated  as 
powerful  engines  for  upholding  peculiar  doctrines  of 
monopoly  and  servility.  The  salaries  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  pi'ople  should  hi'  derived  and  jiaid  from 
the  genei'al  revenue,  and  not  be  allowed  to  fetter 
skill  and  industry.  It  is  full  time  that  agricultural 
undertakings  he  viewed  as  sensible  material  ob- 
jects, on  which  skill  and  capital  are  to  be  employed 
for  a  geiipral  purpose,  and  be  divested  of  every  fetter 
and  incumbrance  that  power  and  policy  have  imposed. 
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Rents  are  highest  where  leases  of  the  longest  du- 
ration prevail,  and  there  also  themost  improved  and 
forward  state  of  cultivation  will  be  found  to  exist. 
Free  trade  in   corn,   and    in   all    the   eatables   and 
wearables  of  life,  will  apply  a  much  more  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  exertions  of  skill  and  industry  than 
societies  and  clubs  ;  foreign  rivalry  will  break  down 
the  barriei's  of  prejudice  and  custom,  and,"  liorribile 
nefas,"  it  will  disturb  the  quiescent  state  of  the"  old 
turf  and    the   weeds."       Niitions    export   only  the 
surplus  of  any  produce,  after  serving  their  own  pur- 
pose ;  aud  experience  shows  the  very  small  quantity 
that  is  sent  of  several  articles,  on  wiiicli  the  duty  is 
almost  nominal  or  none.     In  every  case  wiiere  no 
demonstration  "  d  priori"  can  exist,  experience  is 
our  guide  ;  and  it  sliows  that  all  the  prophesyings  on 
the    effects   of  previous  changes   from    restriction 
have  been  wholly  falsified  by  the  event ;   and  yet 
ba^jbling  phrasemongers  never  cease   to  phro|5hesy, 
even  though  the  days  of  inspiration  are  confessed  to 
be  long  gone  by.      No  diminution  of  the  value  of 
land  would  ensue  from  free  trade,  as  a  more  liberal 
policy,  and  the  introduction  of  the  known  means  of 
production,    and    the   additional   demand    from    ex- 
tended commerce,  will  amply  compensate ;    but  in 
order  to   effect  this  purpose  it    will    require  other 
persons  in  charge  of  landed  property  than  lawyers 
and  comraercialists,  or  the  pedants  of  the  camp  or  of 
the   quarter-deck— the   most  enlightened   practical 
men  will  be  required  to  devise  and   execute  an  im- 
proved mode  of  management.     No    British  farmer 
who  knows  his  business  is  atiaid  of  foreign  compe- 
tition :  our  northern  cultivators  almost  to  a  man,  and 
many  of  the  most  extensive  land-owners,  have  long 
desired  free  trade.    With   our  capital  and   skill  no 
Polish  lord,  with  his  host  of  slaves,  need  terrify  us  ; 
for    wherever    mind  has   got   most   command    over 
matter,  there  will  superiority  exist,  and  that  country 
will  be  the  richest.     No  artificial  props  are  required 
•^only  let  all  impediments  be  removed,  and  both 
will  fall  together  ;  and  thus  allow  the    development 
of  the  ratural  inherent  properties  of  the  soil,  by 
conceding  the  fullest  interchange  of  all  manufactures, 
of  which  agriculture  is  an  essential  part.      It  is  cu- 
rious that  the  idea  of  capital  and  industry  requiring 
restraint  and  prohibitions  to  direct  its  course  pro- 
fitably, has  infested  all  European  policy  down  to 
this    very    day :   even    tlie  vigorous     and     original 
mind  of  Bacon  was  entangled  in  these  mazes  and  ab- 
surdities,  and   our   wisest   statesmen    have    caused 
"  empty"  ships  to  sail  the  ocean,  in  ordei-  to  employ 
profitably  an  element  perfectly  capable  of  directing 
itself,  aud   also   of   dn-ecting  the  directors.       Up- 
wards of  five    half-centuries    ago,  in    the   reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  hotbed  of  patents  and  monopolies,  the 
immortal  Raleigh,  in  deprecating  the  "  compulsory" 
cultivation  of  certain  articles,  recommended  the  free 
and  unfettered  scope  of  capital   and  industry  ;  and 
for  thus  going  such  a  huge  stride  a-head  of  his  age, 
and  for  his  general  liberality  of  sentiment,  he  paid 
the  usual  penalty  of  the  time,  in  the  loss  of  his  head 
— a  disgiace  never  to  he  wiped   away.     The  very 
circumstance  of  any  article  requiring  protection  to 
ensure   cultivation,   shows    it   to  be    unfit   for  that 
locality,  and  soil  and  climate  will  soon  point  out  the 
most  suitable.     The  numerous  pamphlets,  speeches, 
and  essays  that  were  published  on   the  subjects  of 
agricultural  distress  and  the  methods  of  relief,  were 
wholly  useless,  not  being  based  on  the  simple  prin- 
ciple  of  a   reduction  of  rent    and   modification    of 
taxation  to  existing  circumstances  ;  and  equally  use- 
less and  absurd  are  the  opinions  and  rhodomontades 
on  the  corn  laws :  for  whatever  opposition  may  con- 
tinue to  be  offered,  the  simple  principle  must  prevail 


at  last,  the  deviation  from  which  has  ever  caused  so 
much  confusion,  miser}',  and  want.  The  contention 
and  discussion  are  not  worth  entering  upon  ;  and 
there  is  no  record  in  history  of  any  country  ever 
having  reached,  or  rather  of  having  been  allowed  to 
reach,  the  full  extent  of  population  and  of  cultiva- 
tion. I  have  read  that  free  trade  is  the  true  theory, 
but  does  not  do  in  practice — but  it  has  never  been 
tried  ;  and  if  a  theory  be  true,  it  must  do  in  practice; 
and  ir  not,  it  is  not  a  true  theory.  It  may  at  least  be 
equally  true  with  that  of  fanners  who  pay  four 
shillings  for  threshing  one  quarter  of  wheat,  when 
means  have  been  long  known  of  doing  it  for  six- 
pence ;  and  who  offer  premiums  for  steam  ploughs 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  manual  labour,  and  re- 
ject thrashing  by  steam  because  it  "  does"  reduce 
manual  labour,  and  never  see  the  incongruity.  Of 
a  piece  with  this  logicid  specimen  are  the  speeches 
and  essays  we  read,  being  just  as  much  worthy  of 
notice  as  the  airy  warfare  of  kites  and  cormorants, 
and  their  theories  as  idle  and  chimerical  asthereve« 
ries  of  fathers  and  monks. 

ITlh  June,   18-11.  Radix. 


THE   CORN   LAWS. 

Although  fully  satisfied  of  the  frauds  practised 
under  the  present  system  of  averages,  aud  that 
the  scale  of  duties  is  too  prohibitory,  I  still 
maintain  the  justness  of  the  principle  of  the 
sliding  scale  ;  and  am  fully  convinced  that  a  fixed 
dirty  of  8s.  would  be  ruinous  to  the  agricultural 
interest  of  England. 

The  admission  into  this  country  of  foreign 
wheat  at  that  low  duty  would  unquestionably  lower 
the  price  greatly  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  first  excite- 
ment ])roduced  by  so  great  a  change  was  over  on 
the  continent,  the  reduction  would  be  such  as  to 
prevent  the  home  culture  from  being  continued  in 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  present  soils,  and  greatlj'^ 
depreciate  the  value  of  those  lands  which  could 
be  maintained  in  tillage,  with  the  consequent  evils 
of  embarrassment  to  the  landlord  and  their  incum- 
brances— diminution,  and  to  some  extent  destruc- 
tion of  farming  as  a  profitable  occupation,  with 
distress  to  the  agricultural  labourer. 

It  is  further  a  matter  of  extreme  uncertainty  to 
know  or  predict  the  average  price  of  wheat  for 
the  next  20  years,  on  the  supposition  of  a  foreign 
source  of  supply  being  thus  resorted  to  ;  for  in- 
stance, the  average  price  of  wheat  in  Prussia, 
comprising  Dantzic,  Konigsberg,  Gumbinnen, 
and  iVIarianwerder,  from  1816  to  1837,  was  26s. 
3|d.  ;  and  including  Posen,  Brandenberg,  Pome- 
raiiia,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhenish 
provinces,  28s.  3|d.  But  in  1825  Mr.  Huskisson 
stated  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic 
for  20  years,  was  4.5s.  per  qr. — the  first,  a  time  of 
peace  ;  the  last,  of  peace  and  war. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  natural 
causes  and  political  events  should  produce  as 
great  a  fluctuation  in  prices  abroad  as  they  have 
done  here.  In  1792  England  exported  nearly 
300,000  qrs.  above  her  imports  ;  the  average  price 
that  year  being  40s.  And  in  1800,  a  bounty  was 
granted  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  (41 
Geo.  3rd,  chap.  10).  In  that  and  following  year,  no 
less  than  2,(J20,000  qrs.  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
were  imported, — price  110s.;  and  in  1822,  the  price 
of  wheat  was  43s.  The  last  period  was  one  of 
peace,  and  of  plentiful  produce  ;  but  1800,  one  of 
war,  with  a  failure  of  home  crops.  The  legislature 
of  this  and  every  other  country,  from  prudential 
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motives,  immediately  prices    become  high,    re- 
strict, or  altogether  prohibit  the  exportation. 

See  2:5  Henry  (ith  ;  (J  Geo.  ;5rd,  c.  5  ;  7  Geo. 3rd  ; 
8  Geo.  3rd,  c.  1  ;  13  Geo.  3rd,  c.  1  ;  30  Geo.  3rd  ; 
41  Geo.  3rd,  c.  2.  Suppose  a  law  to  pass,  the 
operation  of  which  would  be  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  corn  in  this  country;  would  not  that  produce 
the  same  effect  as  a  sterility  by  nature,  or  a  con- 
stant failure  of  crops  at  home? 

Suppose,  in  reference  to  our  immediate  case  then, 
a  scarcity  abroad,  or  an  interruption  of  commercial 
relations ;  what  would  our  condition  be  ?  By 
the  ancient  laws  of  this  country,  duties  were 
levied  on  exportation  (11  and  12  Wm.  III.)  What 
is  there  to  prevent  the  political  and  fiscal  object  of 
other  countries,  dictating  the  like  measures  to. 
wards  us  .'  Certainly  not  their  love  of  our  national 
pre-eminence. 

The  j'ear  of  dependance  on  Foreign  countries 
for  corn  is  no  vain /ear.  All  must  admit  the  poli- 
tical jealousy  of  different  countries  towards  each 
other  ;  and  the  bitter  lengths  they  will  go  to  hurt 
or  even  destroy  their  rivals,  let  it  be  either  com- 
mercial or  territorial.  Again  it  is  asserted,  and 
wHh  truth,  that  the  rivalry  in  manufacture  be- 
tween countries  is  intense,  and  increasing  by  the 
aid  of  machinery  to  such  extent,  that  the  supply 
outruns  the  means  of  consumption  ;  and  in  this 
lies  the  immediate  evil  attempted  to  be  remedied. 
It  is  this  spirit  of  competition  which  prompts  one 
country  to  avail  itself  of  every  advantage  which  its 
commercial  or  agricultural  position  may  give  it. 

If  two  countries  are  exchanging  corn  for  cloth 
or  cotton,  that  which  is  the  corn  counti-y  will  in 
the  end  have  the  strong  Iiand.  This  is  evident ; 
for  the  commodities  are  of  unequal  necessity,  and 
free  trade  in  commodities  of  unequal  necessity  is 
a  delusion.  For  the  corn  country  can  more  readily 
dispense  with  the  supply  of  cotton:  they  can,  as 
they  have  done,  manufacture  for  themselves ; 
but  the  cotton  country  has  not  that  ready  remedy. 

What  a  tremendous  engine  of  power  is  a  com- 
mand of  the  first  commodity  of  life — the  power  of 
starving  their  rivals  !  Again,  it  is  said  that  the 
corn  country  could  not  exert  that  power  without 
injury  to  itself;  true— but  theinjury  to  itself  is  no 
way  commensurate  to  that  which  it  inflicts. 

That  a  people  can  do  without  the  ordinary 
sup()ly  of  clothing,  or  other  manufactured  goods, 
is  evident  from  the  contest  between  this  country 
and  its  American  colonies.  At  the  beginning  of 
that  unfortunate  dispute,  not  a  yard  of  cloth  was 
made  in  America.  The  people  took  a  pride  in 
imitating  the  fashion  and  using  the  dress  of  Kug- 
land  ;  but  tbey  proved  that  a  people  will  sacrifice 
l)ride  and  ])ersonal  comfort  to  gratify  their  resent- 
ment. This  did  the  American  revolutionists. 
A  commercial  non-intercourse  act  passed  here, 
with  a  view  to  coerce  them  ;  but  it  had  not  that 
but  an  opposite  effect.  They  wore  and  turned 
again  their  cloths,  scouting  the  English  articles  of 
dress  until  they  could  manufacture  for  themselves. 

The  present  movement  in  Ireland  for  home 
manufacture  should  impart  the  same  lesson.  They 
have  a  free  and  excellent  market  in  this  country 
for  their  agricultural  produce.  And  they  receive 
without  tax  or  burden  the  cheap  and  equivalent 
manufacture  of  England.  But  they  are  not  con- 
tent ;  they  think  they  can  keep  their  food  at  home, 
and  manufacture  for  themselves. 

Now,  seeing  this  illiberal  feeling  prevail  between 
two  parts  of  the  same  kingdom,  from  the  merest 
local  jealousy — what  therefore  would  the  same 
feeling  dictate  between  rival  andi  hostile  nations? 


And  what  would  be  one  of  the  first  laws  passed 
in  Ireland,  if  that  country  had  a  parliament  of  its 
own  ? 

Where  is  the  dawn  of  harmony  in  the  world, 
that  we  should  be  tempted  to  open  this  main  flood- 
gate ?  In  America,  with  her  boundary  question  ? 
In  Ireland,  with  its  repeal,  and  other  agitation  ?  In 
F'rance,  with  her  views  on  Egypt,  and  occupation 
of  northern  Africa?  or  is  it  in  the  commercial 
struggle  with  the  German  League? 

From  political  ambition,  commercial  rivalry, 
and  other  motives  which  actuate  men  in  a  mass, 
as  well  as  individually,  foreign  countries  will  still 
be  hostile  to  this.  It  becomes  their  interest  to 
produce  distress  and  confusion  here ;  and  it 
would  be  contrary  to  all  past  experience  and  hu- 
man nature,  if  they  did  not  exert  every  means  in 
their  power  to  effect  it.  In  fact,  the  supply  of 
food  is  a  concern  of  itself;  nothing  can  be  more 
fallacious  than  to  apply  the  connnon  analogies  of 
trade  to  it.  AVho,  for  instance,  would  not  prohibit 
it,  or  restrict  exportation  in  a  season  of  scarcity  ? 
Hut  this  is  contrary  to  free  trade.  That  scarcity 
from  bad  seasons  would  be  avoided  by  the  foreign 
corn  trade,  is  a  fallacy.  Supposing  that  trade 
should  flourish  on  the  ruin  of  home  cultivation,  we 
should  exchange  the  bad  season  at  home  for  the 
bad  season  abroad. 

In  proof  that  a  free  trade  would  not  prevent 
scarcity  from  bad  harvests,  look  to  the  lengthened 
period  England  grew  more  corn  than  she  required, 
and  was  an  exporting  country  up  to  1/92.  So 
late  as  1773,  such  was  the  excess  of  production, 
that  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary,  a  bounty  of 
5s.  was  allowed  on  exportation  when  wheat  was 
at  or  under  44s.,  and  was  continued  by  the  act 
31st  Geo.  III.,  c.30. 

When  bad  harvests  occurred  here,  it  generally 
happened  the  same  occurred  to  some  extent  on 
the  Continent  :  thus,  with  the  fiscal  regulations  of 
those  countries,  England  was  left  mainly  to  her 
own  resources. 

The  consequent  distress  in  England  exceeded 
all  modern  cases.  For  instance — the  price  of 
wheat  varied  in  the  years  1202  to  1260  from  6s. 
to  50s.  of  our  present  money.  1270  was  a  year  of 
great  scarcity.  Wheat  rose  to  the  famine  price  of 
1()/.  l()i.  Again  in  1317  it  varied  from  42s.  to  12^. ; 
but  from  133C  to  15()2  it  varied  from  8s.  to  30s. 
per  quarter.  In  later  j)eriods,  from  1707  to  1710, 
the  price  varied  from  28s.  to  78s,  ;  and,  looking 
altogether  at  the  extraordinary  fluctuations  that 
occurred  during  the  whole  period  from  1202  to 
17!).T,  completely  refutes  the  assertion,  that  a,  free 
trade  would  create  more  steady  prices. 

The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  every  country  naturally  divides  itself 
into  three  parts — the  rent  of  the  land,  the  wages 
of  labour,  and  the  profits  of  stock ;  and  consti- 
tutes a  revenue  of  three  dift'erent  orders  of  people 
— to  those  who  Jive  by  rent,  to  those  wlio  live  by 
wages,  and  to  those  who  live  by  profit.  These 
are  the  three  great  original  and  constituent  orders 
of  every  civilized  society,  from  whose  revenue 
that  of  every  other  order  is  ultimately  derived. 

Are  we  then  at  one  fell  swoop  to  destroy,  or 
partially  so,  the  first  of  these  great  constituent 
orders  ?  and  hence  the  second  to  a  class — for  they 
make  it  a  class  (lucstion — blown  as  it  were  into 
importance  by  the  steam-engine  ? 

I  am  the  last  to  treat  lightly  the  real  importance 
of  the  manufactures  of  this  country — he,  indeed, 
must  be  worse  than  an  idiot  who  would  ;  but, 
knowing  all  the  machinery  in  the  world  cannot 
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make  food,  I  repudiate  the  idea  of  adopting  any 
scheme  tending  to  deprive  tlie  country  of  means 
possessed  within  itself  of  supplying  food  for  its 
population. 

If  the  class  seeking  this  destructive  measure 
would  hut  be  honest  enough  to  tell  us  what  they 
mean,  the  public  would  be  able  to  judge  the  merits 
of  the  question.  It  appears  to  me  plainly  this  : 
not,  as  they  speciously  would  have  it  appear,  to 
benefit  the  poor  by  cheap  bread,  but  by  throwing 
our  own  laud  out  of  corn  cultivation,  make  us 
customers  to  the  foreign  grower,  whose  prices 
would  thereby  be  raised  to  such  a  pitch  by  the  de- 
mand of  30,000,000  of  people,  as  to  render  them 
less  able  to  compete  with  the  hitherto-cheap  labour, 
the  machinery,  and  capital  of  England.  Their 
great  aim  is  evidently  to  equalize  the  price 
of  labour  in  England  to  that  on  the  Continent. 
The  measure  of  a  free  trade  in  corn  may  in  some 
degree  effect  it ;  but  in  accomplishing  it,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  two  great  orders  of  the  people 
are  sacrificed — the  one  who  lives  by  the  rent,  the 
other  who  lives  by  the  wages.  .  As  regards  the 
latter,  if  the  price  of  some  provisions  are  higher 
in  England  than  in  Poland  and  Prussia,  what,  I 
ask,  is  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labour  ? 
Why,  to  this  extent — that  if  the  English  labourer 
would  content  himself  to  live  the  same  as  the 
Polish,  he  would  in  less  than  twenty  years  be  an 
independent  man  (in  means  as  well  as  liberty). 
Upon  this  point  I  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to 
the  pungent  anecdote  of  the  London  tradesman,  of 
Fleet-street  (Times,  May  27) — of  the  Irishman  and 
his  eggs. 

The  next  fallacy  advanced  is,  that  the  corn  laws 
are  a  modern  imposition.  \^'hy,  there  has  been 
a  limit  to  importation  into  this  country  from  the 
3rd  Edward  IV  cap.  2,  1461-4,  when,  if  wheat 
was  6s.  8d.  per  quarter,  equal  to  about  14s.  pre- 
sent money,  importation  was  prohibited  ;  the  price 
then  stated  to  be  about  10s.  present  money.  The 
policy  has  been  continued  to  the  present,  with  con- 
tinual variation. 

Has  it  worked  well  or  ill  ?  Why,  with  a  popu- 
lation increased  nine-fold,  the  fluctuations  in 
price  since  the  introduction  of  the  protecting 
scale  of  duties,  has  been  far  less  than  in  any 
similar  period  of  over-production  and  partially 
free  trade,  proving  that  the  present  corn  laws 
have  occasioned  a  better  regulated  supply.  And 
to  have  required  so  little  as  England  has  of 
foreign  corn,  to  meet  the  demand  of  such  an  in- 
creased population,  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
produce  of  the  land  has  made  great  advances, 
though  equally  evident  not  in  proportion  to  the 
unexampled  increase  of  population,  or  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  our  manufactures.  But 
it  must  be  remembered,  the  manual  labour  of  the 
field  cannot  be  substituted  by  machinery,  to  which 
the  manufacturer  owes  his  gigantic  strides.  The 
taxes  of  the  land  are  direct  and  heavy — those  on 
manufacture  indirect  and  light ;  the  policy  of  which 
I  doubt.  I  agree  with  Voltaire,  who  condemns  any 
excessive  taxation  upon  land,  and  wisely  observes 
— "  The  refined  industry  of  the  merchant  should 
pay  more  than  the  rude  industry  of  the  la- 
bourer." 

The  question  at  issue  is — Is  eight  shillings  a  suf- 
ficient protection  to  the  heavily-taxed  agriculturist 
of  this  country  ?  To  solve  this  question,  we  must 
ascertain  at  what  price  wheat  could  have  been 
shipped  free  on  board,  say  at  Dantzic,  and  delivered 
into  the  port  of  London,  upon  an  average  of  years 
divested  of  exciting  causes.    Next,  at  what  price 


can  wheat,   of  similar  qualit}-,  be  grown  in  Eng- 
land, and  delivered  into  the  port  of  London. 

First — it  is  in  proof  that  the  price  of  best  wheat 
at  Dantzic,  not  the  general  average  but  the  best, 
weighing  6  libs,  per  bushel,  does  not  exceed  30s. ; 
second — that  wheat  of  similar  quality,  on  the 
average  of  seasons,  cannot  be  grown  in  England 
and  delivered  into  the  port  of  London  for  less 
than  .5()s.  per  quarter  :  hence  that  8s.  fixed  duty, 
with  the  freight  of  4s. — and  it  is  frequently  done 
at  OS.  6d. — would  be  no  protection.  For  if  the 
remunerating  price  at  Dantzic  be  30s.,  and  tliat 
in  England  be  o6s.,  it  is  clear  that  a  charge  of  12s. 
only  on  the  foreign  would  be  ruin,  and  not  pro- 
lecLion. 
Some  writers  have  swollen  the  charge  upon  foreign 
wheat  by  attaching  metage,  lighterage,  factors' 
charges,  merchant  profits,  &c.,  forgetting  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  wheat  of  our  growth  sold  in 
London  is  subject  to  the  same  charges.  I  am 
wrong  in  allowing  even  the  full  freight  as  an  extra 
charge,  for  the  freight  and  insurance  of  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  arc  within  2s.  of  the  freight  at 
Dantzic. 

It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  since  1796  the 
corn  trade  of  Prussia  has  depended  mainly  on  the 
commercial  laws  of  other  nations  ;  and  since  1800 
has  been  governed  almost  exclusively  by  the  fluc- 
tuating demand  for  England.  This  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  when  our  averages  have  been  so  low 
as  to  impose  a  prohibitory  duty,  the  prices  at 
Dantzic  assume  their  natural  level,  ranging  from 
18s.  to  28s. ;  but  as  our  averages  rise,  their  prices 
advance  more  in  proportion.  In  tact,  when  it 
arrived  at  the  nominal  duty  of  Is.,  the  difference 
between  Dantzic  and  London  approximated  so 
closely  as  scarcely  to  pay  for  shipping  :  for  in- 
stance, in  the  five  years  ending  1820,  the  highest 
price  in  London  was  !)4s.  9d.  ;  lowest,  65s.  7d. 
Highest  price  in  Dantzic,  92s.  6d, ;  lowest, 
42s.  8d.— In  the  five  years  ending  1830,  the  high- 
est price  in  London  was  76s.  7d.;  lowest,  59s.  9d. 
Highest  price  in  Dantzic,  72s.  Id. ;  lowest, 
18s.  lOd. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  with  a  free  trade  in 
corn,  we  should  become  the  granary-keepers  of 
Europe  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  we  should  be  far 
less  so  than  under  the  present  law  ;  for  while 
there  exists  a  fluctuation  in  price,  hence  a  fluctu- 
ation in  duty.  Great  inducement  is  held  out  to 
speculate  in  foreign  corn,  to  be  bonded  at  the  low 
prices  from  26s.  to  30s.,  in  anticipation  of  the 
higher  averages  coming  out  at  the  low  duties  of 
Is.,  which  inducement  would  cease  upon  a  system 
of  fixed  duties. 

As  it  is  evident  the  Foreign  and  English  prices 
would  approximate  too  closely  to  justify  specula- 
tion, amongst  other  evils  resulting  from  a  fixed 
duty  would  be,  in  the  event  of  high  prices,  it 
could  not  be  enforced — hence,  as  a  question  of 
revenue,  quite  a  delusion.  And  as  the  8s.  fixed 
duty  is  proposed  as  a  question  of  revenue,  how 
will ^ it  operate.^  Why,  from  1823  to  1840, 
9,297,493  quarters  of  wheat  were  paid  duty  on, 
at  the  average  of  5s.  5d.  per  quarter — hence,  had 
there  been  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.,  it  would  have  pro- 
duced an  extra  revenue  only  of  2s.  7d.  a  quarter 
above  the  present  laws,  equal  to  about  67,400/. 
per  annum  ;  and,  including  oats  and  other  grain, 
would  not  exceed  100,000/.  ;  and  if  more  be  anti- 
cipated, it  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  corn  land  of  England  ;  in  tact,  any  fixed  duty 
must  be  equally  deceitful  as  a  revenue  or  protec- 
tion.   A  far  more  consistent  course  than  the  fixed 
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duty  would  be  the  adoption  of  the  simple  scale  of 
1773,  and  in  something  like  the  form  of  the  31st 
George  III.  I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
sliding  scale,  with  an  alteration  in  the  system  of 
ascertaining  the  averages. 

SCALE  REDUCED  AS  UNDER  :— 


Present  Scale. 


Average  per  Quarter. 


s. 
At  42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
43 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 


and  under  43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
..  53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 


Present 
Duty  per 
Quarter. 


s.  d. 

44  8 

43  8 

42  8 

41  8 

40  8 

39  8 

38  8 

37  8 

36  8 

35  8 

34  8 

33  8 

32  8 

31  8 

30  8 

29  8 

28  8 

27  8 

26  8 

25  8 

24  8 

23  8 

22  8 

21  8 

20  8 

18  8 

16  8 

13  8 

10  8 


8 
8 
0 


Proposed 

Reduced 

Scale. 


Proposed 

Duty  per 

Quarter. 

s.     d. 

35     8 

34     8 

33  ,8 

32     8 

31     8 

30     8 

29     8 

28     8 

27     8 

26     8 

25     8 

24     8 

22     8 

20     8 

18     8 

16     8 

14     8 

13     8 

12     8 

11     8 

10     8 

9     8 

8     8 

7     8 

6     8 

5     8 

— 

The  effect  anticipated  by  the  proposed  scale  is, 
that  when  England,  from  an  excess  of  production 
does  not  require  foreign  supply,  thereby  causing 
the  averages  to  range  from  12s.  to  54s.,  the  duty 
is  sufficiently  high  to  afford  protection  ;  and  when 
the  averages  rise  beyond  the  medium  price  of  56s., 
the  duty  is  sufficiently  low  to  admit  foreign  sup- 
plies with  benefit  to  the  revenue,  and  affording  to 
the  consumer  protection  against  the  averages 
ranging  much  beyond  56s. 

In  examining  this  proposed  scale,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  I  have  assumed  the  remimerating 
prices  at  Dantzic  and  England,  for  wheat  of  the 
same  quality,  to  be  30s.  and  56s. 

In  order  to  secure  more  correct  returns,  and 
prevent  the  entry  in  such  returns  of  fictitious  sales, 
and  at  the  same  time  su])plya  revenue  of  above 
1,000,000/.,  1  propose  a  charge  ofmetageto  the  same 
extent  as  is  levied  in  the  port  of  London  ;  no  return 
to  be  made  on  which  the  mctage  is  notpaid.  The 
further  detail  of  the  scheme  is  here  unnecessary  ; 
it  would  be  a  tax  so  indirect  as  not  to  be  felt  by 
the  consumer. 

A  Prussian  writer  upon  the  corn  trade  of  Prussia 
observes  —  "The  more  fruitful  the  labours  of  a 


people  are  in  the  supply  of  their  own  wants,  the 
higher  will  its  prosperity  rise,  and  the  more  firmly 
at  the  same  time  will  it  be  rooted." 

I  would  have  England  put  this  philosophy  into 
practice  ;  and  having  the  means,  if  properly  deve- 
loped, of  not  only  supplying  the  wants  of  its  pre- 
sent population  but  a  far  greater,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  accomplish  it. 

There  is  in  Ens^land  at  least  7,000,000  acres, 
and  in  Ireland,  5,000,000  acres  of  land  compara- 
tively unproductive,  requiring  the  outlay  of  cap- 
ital of  from  3/.  to  9/.  per  acre,  equal  to  an  annual 
rental  of  about  6s.  per  acre,  to  make  it  equal  to 
the  most  productive  in  Europe.  The  process  may 
justly  be  termed  a  modern  system  of  improvement, 
viz.,  drainage.  The  effect  i>roduced  in  numerous 
cases  has  been  more  than  three-fold  the  previous 
production,  hut  the  immediate  outlay  is  too  great 
to  be  accomplished  for  national  purposes  by  pri- 
vate resources.  To  meet  this  exigency,  an  invest- 
ment institution  is  now  forming  under  the  su])port 
of  the  leading  agriculturists.  The  direct  beneficial 
tendency  of  this  institution,  is  the  application  of 
much  spare  capital  of  the  country  to  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  land  ;  hence,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  resources  of  the  country. 
With  such  means  within  ourselves,  I  cannot  see 
the  wisdom  of  laying  the  population  at  the  mercies 
of  foreign  nations,  for  the  mere  prospect  of  send- 
ing our  present  surplus  manufactures — for  I  can 
see  nothing  permanent  in  the  benefit.  The  manu- 
facturer is  pressed  by  his  over  productions.  The 
great  competition  amongst  themselves,  more  than 
foreigners,  drives  them  to  the  extreme  of  the 
modern  school — "  Quantity  with  small  profits". 
Being  pressed  by  present  evils,  he  regards  not 
the  future  consequence.  The  remedy  he  seeks, 
if  obtained,  will  be  but  fleeting.  His  produc- 
tions will  again  increase  beyond  their  market. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  proportion  between  the 
increase  of  machinery  and  popidation,  which  are 
the  elements  of  manufacture,  and  the  increased 
demand  for  the  goods  manufactured.  The  discre- 
pancy will  soon  again  become  manifest,  with  evils 
more  augmented. 

The  only  apology  sufficient  for  trespassing  so 
much  on  your  columns^  is,  that  the  subject  is  a 
momentous  one,  and  can  scarcely  be  compressed 
into  but  few  words. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  very  obedient  servant. 

Nine  Elms.  W.Ford. 


TO  TUE  Einro'i  or  the  Cambridge  chronicle. 

Sm. — I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  the  Hberty  I  am  taking 
in  addressing-  tlie  landowners  and  occupiers,  and  my 
brother  farmers  of  the  county  of  Cambridfre  and  isle  of 
Ely,  and  the  tradesmen  of  our  county  town,  on  the  im- 
portant crisis  which  has  arrived,  in  which  the  interests  of 
not  only  the  landed  f,'entry,  tenant  farmers,  and  agri- 
cultural labourers  arc  threatened  with  destruction,  but 
likewise  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  trade  or  pro- 
fessions, living  in  such  agricultural  towns  as  Cambridge, 
Bury,  Hertford,  &c.  ;  for  1  fearlessly  contend  tiiat  such 
towns  are  entirely  dependent,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
the  agricultural  interests  lor  ih«ir  prosperity.  Lethe 
cortchmakeri  of  such  towns  tell  us  who  are  iheir  best 
customers  ;  let  the  cabinet-makers,  the  grocers,  drapers, 
shoemakers,  tailors,  tradesmen  of  all  sorts,  and  shop- 
keepers, strike  the  items  from  their  books  nri^iiig  Irom 
the  order*  ot  farmer.';,  landowners,  and  rural  population 
generally,  and  what  a  miserable  account  would  then 
appear,  to  say  nothing  ot  the  resources  trom  which  the 
iucooies  ot  their  few  remaining  customers  would  be  de- 
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rived.    I  hope  the  following  figures  will  prove  I  do  uot 
overrate  the  importance  of  agriculture :  — 

The  gross  produce  of  manufactures  is  about.  .£270,000,000 
Ditto  of  agriculture  ..     520,000,000 

Nearly  double. 
Amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures.  .£250,000,000 
Ditto  in  land  3,258,000,000 

My  object  in  thus  addressing  you  is,  that  as  we  are 
likely  very  soon  to  have  a  general  election,  ministers 
having  determined  to  appeal  to  the  country  on  the  ques- 
tion of  their  proposed  alteration  of  the  corn  laws,  &c., 
I  am  anxious  that  in  discharging  the  all  important  duty 
of  selecting  good  men  and  true  to  represent  our  interests 
in  Parliament,  we  may  make  no  mistake  in  doing  so,  I 
would  ask  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  alteration  if 
they  honestly  believe  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  per  qr.  on  wheat, 
&c.,  would  be  a  fair  protection  to  the  Brilifsh  farmer. 
To  give  an  answer  to  such  question,  I  believe  it  neces- 
sary to  enquire  whatadvantag-es  the  continental  grower 
possesses  over  the  British  farmer  that  we  should  require 
any  protection,  and  if  those  advantages  are  great  woald 
this  low  duty  of  8s.  be  a  tair  protection.  On  referring 
to  Jacob's  Report,  in  speaking  of  the  rent  of  land  in 
Prussia,  he  states,  "  As  far  as  rny  information  can 
enable  me  to  form  a  judgment,  I  should  not  estimate  the 
average  rent  to  exceed,  if  it  reaches.  Is.  3d.  per  acre. 
An  estate  of  medium  soil,  consisting  of  thin  sandy  soil, 
a  few  parts  approaching  to  loam,  containing  4,200acres, 
was  taken  by  the  mortgagee  for  3,000/.  In  the  same 
part  of  Prussia  another  estate,  one  of  the  best  in  the  dis- 
trict, with  a  good  house,  with  all  the  buildings  in  good 
repair,  and  the  land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  was 
offered  for  sale,  and  the  price  at  which  the  contract  has 
since  been  made  was,  I  believe,  between  5,200/.  and 
5,400/.  The  soil  was  a  good  sandy  loam,  chiefly  arable, 
with  some  pasture,  the  extent  2,800  acres,  so  that  this  at 
3  per  cent,  interest,  would  let  for  Is.  3d.  per  acre  rent." 
In  Poland  he  states  that  "  the  average  rent  of  eight 
million  acres  of  land  was  about  3d.  per  acre  ;  a  farm  of 
7,000  acres  let  for  170/.  or  about  6d.  per  acre  ;  another 
farm  of  4,000  acres  let  for  180/.,  about  lOd.  per  acre  ; 
another  estate  consisting  of  2,300  acres,  two-sevenths  of 
which  are  watered  meadows  on  the  banksof  the  Vistula, 
producing  good  hay,  300  acres  woodland,  the  rest  arable, 
a  capital  castle  or  mansion  on  it,  let  for  95/.  per  annum, 
OP  about  lOd.  per  acre.'' 

Now  let  us  refer  to  his  report  for  another  item  of  ex- 
pense—the price  of  labour  in  Prussia  ;  he  states  it  at 
5d.  per  day,  and  in  Poland  3d.  per  day.  He  likewise 
informs  us  that  trom  the  time  he  left  the  Netherlands, 
through  Saxony,  Prussia,  Poland,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and 
Wurtemberg,  till  he  entered  France,  he  never  saw  either 
in  the  bakers'  shops,  in  the  hotels,  or  private  houses,  a 
loaf  of  v»heaten  bread.  The  inhabitants  live  in  ilwell- 
ings  provided  with  few  conveniences,  on  the  lowest  and 
coarsest  food  ;  potatoes,  rye,  or  buck  wheat,  are  their 
chief  and  frequently  their  only  food.  Is  this  the  state  of 
living  that  the  free-trade  advocates  would  like  to  see 
our  labourers  reduced  to  in  England  ?  Goi!  forbid  their 
object  should  ever  be  obtained  ! 

Let  us  compare  the  expenses,  as  far  as  rent  and  labour 
are  concerned,  with  a  fair  statement  of  these  two  ex- 
pensesin  England,  and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  all 
other  expenses  ot  cultivation  bear  a  similar  proportion. 
It  will  appear  that 

The  rent  of  land  in  Prussia  averages  Is.  .3d. )  Average  lod.  per 


Ditto 


in  Poland 


;  Is.  .3d. )  . 
0s.5d. ) 


Labour  in  Prussia  average  5d.  per  day....  )  Average  4d.  per 
Ditto      in  Poland  3d.  per  day....  j  day. 

Average  rent  of  land  in  England   20s.  per  acre ;  labonr  2s. 
per  day. 

Therefore,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  stating,  that  if 
the  rent  of  land  in  England  is  twenty-four  times  as 
much  as  those  two  corn-growing  countries,  and  labour 
six  times  as  much,  and  other  expenses  of  cultivation 
bearing  a  similar  proportion,  I  say  1  am  justified  in 
stating  that  the  proposed  fixed  duties  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  the  difii'erence  in  the  expenses  of  producing  corn 
in  England  and  the  continent.  I  contend  it  is  an  in- 
sult to  tbe  farmers  of  England  to  make  them  such  aa 


ofi^er,  and  call  it  a  protecting  one ;  if  we  mufit  have 
cheap  corn  in  this  our  highly-taxed  country— which  I 
contend  is  impossible— for  1  fearlessly  assert  that  you 
can  neither  have  cheap  labour  nor  cheap  food  in  a 
country  highly  taxed,  for  the  more  you  reduce  either, 
you  increase  taxation  by  lessening  the  means  of  pay- 
ment— but  if  we  are  to  be  called  upon  iu  England  to 
raise  corn  us  cheap  as  the  continental  growers,  bur- 
dened as  ive  are  with  sucli  an  excessive  nmoiuit  of  taxa- 
tion, which  is  the  cause,  the  fatal  cause,  that  alone  pre- 
vents the  British  cultivator  fnnn  competing  with  the 
growers  of  corn  in  other  countries  where  the  iveight  of 
taxation  is  scarcely  felt—\i  we  must  be  called  upon  to 
da  so,  let  us  have  no  false  protection ;  let  us  at  once 
throw  open  the  ports,  not  only  to  foreign  corn,  but 
foreign  productions  of  every  kind,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  raw  materials  or  manufactured  goods  ;  let  the  five 
millions  raised  from  the  abominable  and  oppressive  tax 
on  malt, — the  unjustifiable  tax  on  the  natural  and 
national  beverage  of  the  people — be  swept  away ;  let 
the  revenue,  excise,  and  custom-house  officers  be  no 
longer  known  in  the  laud;  let  your  custom-houses  be 
thrown  open  ;  let  the  public  creditor  know  and  feel  that 
with  this  state  of  things  his  secuiity  is  gone,  and  that 
England,  once  the  merry,  merry  England,  and  the 
proud  mistress  of  the  seas,  has  at  last  shamefully  and 
disgracefully  compounded  with  her  creditors,  and  as 
sure  "  as  light  comes  with  day,"  so  certain  is  it  that  if 
we  must  have  a  free  trade  in  corn,  nearly  all  the  above 
circumstances  will  happen.  /  boldly  assert  that  never 
in  the  course  of  England's  history  did  she  stand  possessed 
of  a  body  of  men,  as  farmers,  ivho  exerted  themselves  to 
the  extent  we  have  done  to  deserve  a  continuation  of  the 
present  protection.  Have  we  not  availed  ourselves  of 
every  suggested  improvement  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  our  native  land.'  and  now,  when  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  to  an  extent  never  contemplated  by 
our  ancestors,  is  it  fair  and  just  to  stop  us  in  our  on- 
ward progress,  for  we  have  yet  a  wide  field  before  us, 
in  respect  to  improvement;  and  though  the  annual 
production  of  our  country  has  been  nearly  doubled 
within  the  memory  of  man,  still  I  contend  that  if  we 
have  the  present  corn  laws  continued  to  us,  within  a 
less  period  of  time  her  produce  will  be  increased  in  an 
equal  ratio. 

And  shall  we  foolishly  and  (as  Lord  Melbourne  has 
said)  "  madly"  repeal  these  laws,  which  alone  are  the 
means  of  securing  fair  remuneration  to  the  farmer  for 
the  employment  of  his  skill  and  capital,  inducing  him  to 
give  constant  employment  to  a  happy  and  contented 
peasantry,  and  by  such  means  raise  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  food  for  all  classes,  making  our  native  soil  the 
channel  through  which  a  constantly  increasing  flow  of 
wealth  may  be  poured  upon  our  country,  instead  of 
seeking  our  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  from  other 
countries,  with  whom  we  may  be  called  upon  to  wage 
war,  and  who  would  then  have  the  means  of  starving 
us  into  submission  1 

That  the  Corn  Laws  have  not  operated  to  the  injury 
of  the  manufacturers  we  may  fairly  assume,  when  we 
know  that  the  princely  and  overgrown  lortunes  of 
many  of  tliem  have  been  acquired  under  and  during 
the  operation  of  these  laws.  How  many  members  arc 
there  in  the  present  House  of  Commons  who  a  few 
years  ago  started  in  trade  and  commerce,  with  no 
greater  capital  than  many  of  our  largest  occupiers  in 
this  country  in  their  various  occupations  employ,  but 
who  have  now  amassed  immense  wealth,  and  are  be- 
come members  of  Parliament?  But  the  farmer  has 
been  again  committing  to  the  earth,  in  permanent 
improvements,  those  small  accumulations  he  may  have 
made,  trusting  in  the  honesty  of  the  earth,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  protection  which  alone  induced  him 
to  expend  his  money  in  the  permanent  improvement  of 
the  land. 

I  should  hope  my  brother  farmers,  in  discussing  this 
question,  will  never  be  led  way  by  the  foolish  and 
absurd  notion  that  a  fixed  duty  wauld  be  better  than 
the  present  graduated  scale ;  for  rest  assured  that  the 
higher  the  amount  of  fixed  duiy,  the  nearer  you  ap- 
proach to  a  total  repeal.    Suppose  a  fixed  duty  of  20g. 
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per  quarter  on  wheat — and  this  weuld  not  be  too  high 
according  to  the  difference  in  the  expense  ot  raising- 
corn  in  England  and  the  Continent— would  not  the 
large  capitalists,  on  hearing  that  our  crops,  from  causes 
we  cannot  guard  against,  were  likely  to  be  deficient, 
would  they  not  buy  up  all  the  foreign  corn  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on  !  and  when  corn  had  risen  to  a  very 
high  price,  would  they  then  sell  to  a  suffering  and 
starving  peopled  No!  if  they  could  gain  cent,  per 
cent,  they  would  not  sell,  until  clamour  and  disaffection 
amon"  the  people  would  induce  the  Government  of  the 
day  to  issue  an  order  in  Council,  admitting  their  corn 
duty  free.  Then  away  goes  our  protection,  for  they 
would  not  again  put  on  the  duty.  It  is  impossible,  in 
my  opinion,  to  adopt  any  plan  more  fair  and  just,  both 
to  the  grower  and  consumer,  than  our  graduated  scale 
of  duties  ;  for  when  corn  is  hi^h,  no  one  can  ask  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  because  no  duty  exists,  ex- 
cept a  mere  nominal  one  of  Is.  per  quarter  ;  if  the  duty 
iihigh,  it  is  because  the  people  are  fed  by  our  own 
productions  at  fair  prices. 

But  if  the  reason  we  are  called  upon  to  repeal  the 
Corn  Laws  is,  that  after  a  long  period  of  peace,  other 
countries  very  naturally  have  turned  their  atlention  to 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  are  now  manufacturing  goods 
for  their  own  people  ;  and  if  they  can  do  so  cheaper  (on 
account  ef  the  liillc  taxation  they  are  burlhened  with) 
than  our  own  manufacturers  can  supply  them  with,  I 
would  ask,  is  that  a  reason  we  should  pass  laws  to  ruin 
our  agricultural  interest,  the  interest  and  prosperity  of 
our  agricultural  towns,  and  the  interest  of  those  who 
manufacture  for  our  home  consumption?  It  so,  we 
should  pause  and  well  consider  before  we  alter  laws 
which  have  worked  well  for  all  classes. 

But  the  grand  question  is,  how  are  we  to  prevent  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws?  Why,  by  every  landowner 
and  farmer  fearlessly  doing  his  duty  in  the  coming 
struggle.  Let  tlie.free  trade  advocates  appeal  to  the 
country.  Then  is  the  time  for  the  agrieultuial  interest 
to  rise  in  her  giant  strength,  and  use  every  legitimate 
and  constitutional  means  to  secure  the  return  to  Parlia- 
ment of  men  who  will  pledge  themselves  tosupport  the 
present  Corn  Laws,  in  preference  to  any  fixed  duty, 
however  high  in  amount.  I  think  1  hear  many  belong- 
ing to  the  agricultural  interest  say,  "  How  are  we  to  do 
this?  We  sliall  take  care  and  ha\ a  no  mistake  m  our 
counties!  But  the  towns  are  against  us."  What 
towns?  Oh!  our  market  towns."  And  pray  whose 
fault  is  it  that  they  are  anxious  to  commit  so  suicidal  an 
act  ?  Upon  whom  are  they  dei)eiulent  for  their  prospe- 
rity ?  Why,  upon  the  landowners,  the  farmers,  the 
agricultural  labourers,  and  others  dependent  upon 
agriculture,  arc  the  tradesmen,  &c.,  of  our  agricultural 
towns  dei)endcnt  lor  the  prosperity  they  enjoy.  Use, 
then,  the  power  yeu  possess — use  it  fearlessly  and  firmly 
— let  no  false  delicacy  prevent  you  ;  for  the  question 
now  is — to  live  or  notlolive— that  is  the  question  ;  to  live 
by  the  emi)loymenl  of  our  skill  and  cajiiial,  or  become, 
with  our  labourers,  inmates  of  those  workhouse*  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  erect. 

A  kind-hearted  Covcrnraent  having  declared  that 
you  shall  not  allow  an  able-bodied  labourer  relief  out 
of  the  workhouse,  are  now,  with  equal  goodness  of 
feeling,  telling  us  they  will  pass  laws  that  will  compel 
half  the  rural  population  of  the  kingdom  to  be  incarce- 
rated within  the  walls  of  their  workhouses,  for  no  fault, 
vice,  or  failing  of  their  own,  but  through  the  fault  and 
failing  of  their  rulers. 

But  this  state  of  things  we  can  avert,  by  using  legiti- 
mately and  constiutionally  the  power  we  possess.  Let 
me  not  be  misunder».tood — God  forbid  I  should  advise 
that  power  to  be  used  for  party  purposes.  But  the  time 
is  come  when  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  using 
it  to  preserve  our«elv(.'s,  our  wives,  families  and 
labourers  from  ruin  ;  tor,  though  the  labourers  of  Eng- 
land hold  as  mortgagees  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil 
of  England,  yet  they  will  cease  to  live  happy  and  con- 
tented when  employment  ceases. 

Use,  then,  your  power,  1  say  to  the  agricultural 
body,  but  not  politically  so.     'lake  any  agricultural 


town,  for  instance,  that  returns  two  members,  the  one 
being  friendly  to  the  present  Corn  Laws,  the  other  for  a 
repeal  or  alteration  of  thena— 1  care  not  be  they  Whigs 
or  Tories.  Let  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood earnestly  entreat  of  every  man  who  has  a 
TotR  for  that  town,  and  with  whom  he  deals,  not  to 
support  the  advocates  for  the  repeal  of  those  laws  which 
have  enab'ed  you  and  your  family  to  deal  with  him  for 
so  long  a  period  of  time,  but  to  select  and  vote  for  a 
man  of  his  own  political  principles  ;  but  let  him  be  one 
ready  to  pledge  himself  to  support  the  present  Corn 
Laws  against  all  opposition.  This  is  a  line  of  proceed- 
ing which  you  are  called  upon  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  to  adopt,  and  wee  to  England's  prosperity  if 
it  is  not  effectually  carried  out. 

I  remain,  Mr.  Editor,  with  thasksforthe  able  manner 
in  which  you  advocate  the  interests  of  the  British 
farmer,  your  humble  servant,  S.J. 

May  \Bth,  1841. 


TO   THE   EDITOR    OF   THE    MAUK-LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — It  is  evident  that  an  alteration  in  the  pre- 
sent corn  laws  will  shortly  take  place  ;  and,  as  I 
am  of  opinion  that  a  sliding  scale  (under  a  correct 
system  of  taking  the  averages)  is  in  every  respect 
preferable  to  a  fixed  duty,  1  venture  to  baud  you, 
for  the  consideration  of  your  numerous  readers,  a 
scale  of  duties,  which  I  believe  would  give  sufficient 
priptection  to  our  home  agriculture,  and  also  meet  the 
views  of  many  of  those  who  now  support  the  govern- 
ment measure :  — 
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70 

2 

10 
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8  8 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  and  above  703.  per  quarter, 
the  duty  would  be  2s.  ;  while,  under  the  present 
system,  it  is  lOs.  tid.  But  I  venture  to  say — and 
many  of  those  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject will  agree  with  me — that  when  the  great  stocks 
of  foreign  wheat  were  liberated  on  the  two  last 
occasions  (first  at  Is.  and  afterwards  at  Ss.  Sd.),  had 
the  returns  been  correct,  the  average  price  would 
not  have  been  more  than  70s. 

The  adoption  of  the  above  scale  would,  in  my 
bumble  opinion,  ensure  n  more  regular  supply  of 
foreign  grain  when  wanted,  and  also  materially  pre- 
vent the  sudden  derangements  in  our  monetary  sys- 
tem which  we  have  so  lately  witnessed. 
I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

A  Cumberland  Farmer, 
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AMMONIA; 

ITS    PROPERTIES    AND     RELATIONS    TO    VE- 
GETABLE   LIFE. 

(from    lectures  on  agricultural    chemistry 
and  geoi-ogv.) 

Ammonia  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen. It  ia  possessed  of  many  interesting  proper- 
ties, and  is  supposed  to  perform  a  very  iiii[)ortant 
part  in  the  process  of  vegetation.  It  will  be 
])roper,  therefore,  to  illustrate  its  nature  and  pro- 
perties with  considerable  attention. 

Ammonia,  like  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  of 
which  it  is  composed,  is  a  colourless  gas,  but,  un- 
like its  elements,  is  easily  distinguished  from  all 
other  gaseous  substances  by  its  smell  and  taste. 

It  possesses  a  powerful  penetrating  odour 
(familiar  to  you  in  the  smell  of  hartshorn  and  of 
common  smelling  salts),  has  a  burning  acrid  alc."*- 
line*  taste,  extinguishes  a  lighted  taper  as  hydro- 
gen and  nitrogen  do,  but  does  not  itself  take  fire 
like  the  former.  It  instantly  suffocates  animals, 
kills  living  vegetal)les,  and  gradually  destroys  the 
texture  of  their  parts. 

It  is  absorbed  in  large  quantities  by  porous  sub- 
stances, such  as  charcoal  —  which,  as  already 
stated,  absorbs  9-3  times  its,own  bulk  of  ammonia- 
cal  gas.  Porous  vegetable  substances  ift  a  decay- 
ing state  likewise  absorb  it.  Porous  soils  also, 
burned  bricks,  burned  clay,  and  even  common 
clay  and  iron  ochre,  which  are  mixed  together  on 
the  surface  of  most  of  our  fertile  lands — all  these 
are  capable  of  absorbing  or  drinking  in,  and  retain- 
ing within  their  pores,  this  gaseous  substance, 
when  it  happens  to  be  brought  into  contact  with 
them. 

But  the  quantity  absorbed  by  water  is  mach 
greater  and  more  surprising.  If  the  mouth  of  a 
bottle  tilled  with  this  gas  be  immersed  in  water, 
the  latter  will  rush  up  and  fill  the  bottle  almost 
instantaneously  ;  and  if  a  sufficient  supply  of  am- 
monia be  present,  a  given  quantity  of  water  will 
take  up  as  much  as  670  times  its  bulk  of  the  gas. 

This  solution  of  ammonia  in  water  is  the  spirit 
of  hartshorn  of  the  shops.  When  saturatedf  it  is 
lighter^  than  pure  water,  has  the  i)ungent  pene- 
trating odour  of  the  gas,  and  its  hot,  burning, 
alcaline  taste— is  capable  of  blistering  the  skin, 
and  decomposing  or  destroying  the  texture  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances. 

You  will  remark  here  the  effect  which  combina- 
tion has  in  investing  substances  with  new  charac- 
ters. The  two  gases  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
themselves  without  taste  or  smell,  and  absorbed 
by  water  in  minute  quantity  only,  form  by  their 
union  a  compound  body  remarkable  both  for  taste 
and  smell,  and  for  the  rapidity  with  which  water 
absorbs  it. 

Ammonia  possesses  also  alcaline  properties, §  it 

*  The  term  alcaline,  as  applied  to  taste,  will  be 
best  understood  by  describing  it  as  a  taste  similar  to 
that  of  the  common  soda  and  pearl  ash  of  the  shops. 

t  That  is  when  gas  is  supplied  till  the  water  re- 
fuses to  take  up  any  more. 

I  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.875,  water  being  1. 

§  In  the  previous  lecture  the  term  acid  was  ex- 
plained as  applying  to  substances  possessed  of  a 
sour  taste,  and  capable  of  reddening  vegetable  blues 
or  combining  with  tases  (potash,  soda, magnesia,  &c.) 
to  form  iahs  ;  alcalies  are  such  as  possess  an  alcaline 
taste  (see  previous  note),  restore  the  blue  colour  to 
reddened  vegetable  substances,  or  combine  with  acids 
to  form  salts.     Of  salts,  nitrate  of  soda,  saltpetre  (ni- 


restores  the  blue  colour  of  vegetable  substances 
that  have  been  reddened  by  an  acid,  and  it  com- 
bines with  acid  substances  to  form  salts. 

Among  gaseous  substances,  therefore,  there  are 
some  which,  like  carbonic  acid,  have  a  sour  taste 
and  redden  vegetable  blues  ;  others  which,  like 
ammonia,  have  an  alcaline  taste  and  restore  the 
blue  colour;  and  a  third  class  which,  like  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  are  destitute  of  taste  and 
do  not  affect  vegetable  colours.  These  last  are 
called  neutral  or  indifferent  substances. 

Ammonia,  as  above  stated,  combines  with  acids 
and  forms  salts,  which  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  are  all  solid  substances. 
Hence  if  carbonic  acid  gas  be  mixed  with  ammo- 
niacal  gas,  a  white  cloud  is  formed  consisting  of 
minute  particles  of  solid  carbonate  of  ammonia — 
thp  smelling  salts  of  the  shops.  Hence  also  a 
feather  dipped  into  vinegar  or  dilute  muriatic  acid 
(spirit  of  salt),  and  then  introduced  into  amiuoni- 
acal  gas,  forms  a  similar  white  cloud,  and  becomes 
covered  with  a  white  down  of  solid  acetate  or  of 
mtiriate  of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac).  The  same 
appearance  is  readily  seen  by  holding  the  feather 
to  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  containing  hartshorn  (li- 
quid ammonia),  from  which  ammoniacal  gas  con- 
tinurJly  escapes,  and  by  its  lightness  rises  into 
the  air,  and  thus  comes  in  contact  with  the  acid 
upon  the  feather. 

The  fact  of  the  production  of  a  solid  body  by  the 
union  of  two  gases  (ammonia  and  carbonic  or 
muriatic  acid  gases)  is  one  of  a  very  interestiug 
nature  to  the  young  chemist,  and  presents  a 
further  illustration  of  the  changes  resulting  from 
chemical  combination  as  explained  in  the  previous 
lecture. 

Ammonia  is  little  more  than  half  the  weight* 
of  common  air,  hence  when  liberated  on  the 
earth's  surface  it  readily  rises  into  and  mingles 
with  the  atmosphere.  It  consists  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  united  together  in  the  proportion  of  three 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  (;?  II  or  H3)  and  one  of 
nitrogen  CN),  and  hence  it  is  represented  by  the 
symbol  (N  +  ;5  H),or  more  shortly  byNH^.  100 
parts  by  weight  contain  82-i  of  nitrogen  and  17§ 
of  hydrogen. t 

In  nature,  ammonia  exists  in  considerable 
quantity.  It  is  widely, almost  universally,  diffused, 
but  is  not  known  to  'form  large  deposits  on  any 
part  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  to  enter  as  a  con- 
.stituent  into  any  of  the  great  mineral  masses 
of  which  the  crust  of  the  globe  is  composed.  It 
exists  most  abundantly  in  a  utate  of  combination — 
in  the  forms,  for  example,  of  muriate  (sal  ammo- 
niac), of  nitrate,  and  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
It  frequently  escapes  into  the  atmosphere  in  an  un- 
combined  state,  especially  where  animal  matters 
are  undergoing  decay,  but  it  rarely  exists  in  this 
free  state  for  any  length  of  time.  It  speedily 
unites  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  with  one 
or  other  of  the  numerous  acid  vapours  which  are 
continually  rising  from  the  earth,  or  with  the 
nitric  acid  which  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
nitrogen  and   oxygen   of  which   the  atmosphere 

consists. 

The  influence  of  ammonia  on  vegetation  appears 
to  be  of  a  very  powerful  kind.  It  seems  not  only 
to  promote  the  rapidity  and  luxuriance  of  vege- 


trate  of  potash),  and  glauber  salts  (sulphate  of  soda), 
are  examples. 

*  JMore   nearly  three-fifths,   its   specific    gravity 
being  0-59,  that  of  air  being  1. 

t  Correctly  82'.54.'>  and  l7-4.")5  respectively. 

E 


so 
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tation,  but  to  exercise  a  powerful  control  over  the 
functions  of  vegetable  life.  In  reference  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  this  action,  into  which  we 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  enquire,  there  are 
several  special  properties  of  ammonia  which  it 
will  be  of  inii)ortance  for  us  previously  to  under- 
stand. 

1°.  It  has  a  powerful  affinit)'*  for  acid  sub- 
stances. Hence  the  readiness  with  which  it  unites 
with  acid  vapours  when  it  rises  into  the  atmos 
phere.  Hence  also  when  formed  or  liberated  in 
the  soil,  in  the  fold-yard,  in  the  stable,  or  in  com- 
post heaps,  it  unites  with  such  acid  substances 
as  may  be  present  in  the  soil,  ike,  and  forms  sa- 
line compounds  or  saltn.  All  these  salts  appear  to 
be  more  or  less  influential  in  the  processes  of  ve- 
getable life. 

2°  Yet  this  affinity  is  much  less  strong  than  that 
which  is  exhibited  for  the  same  acids  by  potash, 
soda,  lime,  or  magnesia.  Hence  if  any  of  these 
substances  be  mixed  or  brought  into  contact  with 
a  salt  of  ammonia,  the  acid  of  the  latter  is  taken 
up  by  the  potash  or  lime,  while  the  ammonia  is 
separated  in  a  gaseous  state.  Thus  when  sal  am- 
moniac in  powder  is  mixed  with  twice  its  weight 
of  quicklime,  ammoniacal  gas  is  liberated  in  large 
quantity.  This  is  the  method  by  which  pure  am- 
monia is  generally  prepared  ;  and  one  of  the 
mawy  functions  performed  by  lime  when  em- 
ployed for  the  improvement  of  land,  especially  on 
soils  rich  in  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  is  that 
of  decomposing  the  salts,  especially  the  organic 
salts,  of  ammonia, — as  will  be  more  fully  explained 
when  we  come  to  treat  at  length  of  this  important 
part  of  agricultural  practice.f 

.3''.  The  salts  which  ammonia  forms  with  acids 
are  all,  like  ammonia  itself,  very  soluble  in 
water.  Hence  two  consequences  follow.  First, 
that  which  rises  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  gas, 
and  there  combines  with  the  carbonic  or  other 
acids,  is  readily  dissolved,  washed  out  and  brought 
to  the  earth  again  by  the  rains  and  dews ;— so 
that  at  the  same  time  the  air  is  purified  for  the 
use  of  animals,  and  the  ammonia  brought  down 
for  the  use  of  plants.  And  second,  whatever  salts 
of  ammonia  are  contained  in  the  soil,  being  dis- 
solved by  the  rain,  are  in  a  condition  to  be  taken 
up,  when  wholesome,  by  the  roots  of  plants ;  or  to 
be  carried  off  by  the  drains,  when  injurious  to 
vegetation. 

4°.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  of  this  gas 
being  absorbed  by  porous  substances,  and  to  its 
presence  in  consequence,  in  porous  soils,  and  in 
burned  bricks  and  clay.  With  the  purer  kinds  of 
unburned  clay,  however,  and  with  the  oxide  of 
iron  contained  in  red  (or  ferruginous)*  soils,  am- 

*  %  affinity  is  meant  the  tendency  which  bodies 
have  to  unite  and  to  remain  uaited  or  combined. 
Thus  ammonia  forms  a  solid  substance  with  the  va- 
pour of  vinegar  the  moment  the  two  substances  come 
into  contact ;  they  have,  therefore,  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  unite,  or  an  nffmity  for  each  otber. 

t  See  Lecture  "  Ua'the  use  of  lime."  Owino-  to 
this  property  the  action  of  lime  upon  compost  heaps 
is  often  injurious,  by  causing  the  evolution  of  the 
ammonia  produced  during  the  decomposition  of  the 
animal  matters  they  contain.  This  escape  of  am- 
monia, even  when  imperceptible  by  the  sense  of 
smell,  is  easily  detected  by  holding  over  the  heap  a 
feather  dipped  in  vinegar  or  in  spirit  of  salt  (mu- 
riatic acid),  when  white  fumes  are  immediately  per- 
ceived if  ammonia  be  present. 

X  Soils  reddened  by  the  presenceof  oxide  of  iron. 


nionia  is  supposed  to  form  a  chemical  compound 
of  a  weak  nature.  Inconsequence  of  its  affinity 
or  feeble  tendency  to  combine  with  these  sub- 
stances, they  attiact  it  from  the  air,  and  from  de- 
caying animal  or  vegetable  matters,  and  retain  it 
more  strongly  than  many  porous  substances  can, 
— yet  with  a  sufficiently  feeble  hold  to  yield  it  up, 
readily  as  is  supposed,  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
when  their  extremities  are  pushed  forth  in  search 
of  food.  In  this  case  the  carbonic,  acetic  and 
other  acids  given  off,  or  supposed  to  be  given  off 
by  the  roots,  exercise  an  influence  to  which  more 
l)articular  allusion  will  be  made  hereafter. 

i)^.  In  the  state  of  carbonate  it  decomposes 
gypsuu:,  forming  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  and 
suljihate  of  ammonia.*  The  action  of  gypsum  on 
grass  lands,  so  undoubtedly  beneficial  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  has  been  ascribed  to  this  single  pro- 
perty ;  it  being  supposed  that  the  sulphate  of  am- 
motiia  formed  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  vegeta- 
tion. This  question  will  come  properly  under 
review  hereafter.  I  may  here,  however,  remark 
that  if  this  be  the  sole  reason  for  the  efficiency  of 
gyi)sum,  its  application  ought  to  be  beneficial  on 
all  lands  not  already  abounding  either  in  gypsum 
or  in  sulphate  of  ammonia.  But  if  the  results  of 
experimental  farming  in  this  country  are  to  be 
trusted,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  action 
neither  of  this,  nor  probably  of  any  other  inor- 
ganic substance  applied  to  the  soil,  is  to  be 
explained  by  a  reference  in  every  case  to  one  and 
the  same  property  only.-f 


*  Gypsum  is  sulphate  of  lime,  consisting  of  sul- 
phuric acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  and  quicklime.  Carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  consists  of  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia.  When  the  two  substances  act  upon  each 
other  in  a  moist  sla<e,  the  two  acids  change  places, 
the  sulphuric  acid  as  it  were  preferring  the  ammo- 
nia, the  carbonic  acid  the  lime. 

f  Liehig  says — "  the  striking  fertility  of  a  mea- 
dow on  which  gypsum  is  strewed  depends  only  on 
its  fixing  in  the  soil  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  woidd  otherwise  be  volatilized  with  the 
water  which  evaporat(!s."((') — Organic  Chemistry  ap- 
]>iied  In  agriculture,  ]>.  HG. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  subject  of  mineral 
manures  in  general,  we  shall  study  more  in  detail 
the  specific  action  of  gypsum  in  promoting  vegeta- 
tion— a  very  simple  calculation,  however,  will  serve 
to  show  that  tlie  above  theory  of  Liebig  is  far  from 
affording  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena. 

Supposing  the  gypsum  to  meet  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  ammonia  in  the  soil,  and  that  it  exercises 
its  full  influence — lOOlb-i.  of  common  nnhurned  gyp- 
sum will  (\K  or  form  sulphate  with  nearly  201bs.  of 
ammonia  containing  lt>Jlbs.  of  nitrogen.  One 
hundred  weight,  therefore  (ll'Jibs.),  will  form  as 
much  sulphate  as  will  contain  22Jlbs.  of  ammonia, 
and  if  introduced  without  loss  into  the  interior  of 
plants  will  furnish  them  with  iGJlbs.  of  nitrogen. 

1".  In  the  first  volume  of  British  Husbandry,  pp. 
o22,  323,  the  following  experiment  is  recorded  :  — 

3Ir.  Smith,  of  Tunstal,  near  Sittingbourne,  top- 
dressed  one  portion  of  a  field  of  red  clover  with 
powdered  gypsum,  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  (or 

( II J  By  /f.iirtf/  is  meant  tlip  foriniiiK  of  xtdphatc  with  tlic 
:iniinniiiii.  Rain  water  is  sujiiiDscd  to  lirinpc  down  witli  it 
ivrhoiKitc  oj'  II III  mini  ill  (coniiium  sini'lling;  salt';),  whicli  acts 
iipoii  the  siil/iliiitr  of  Hiiir  (srypsniu)  i)i  such  a  way  tlint.  si/l- 
pliiilc  of  inniiiniiia  ami  lorlnnuilc  of  lime  are  iiroiiuced. 
'Die  cavboiiateof  ninmoiiiii  readily  volatiliies  wr  i:ibes  again 
into  the  air — the  sulphate  docs  not ;  hence  the  use  of  the 
word./?.r. 
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7°.  The  jireseiice  or  evolution  of  aininoiiia  in  a 
soil  containing  aiiiiiial  and  vegetable  matter  in  a 
decaying  state,  iniliices  or  disposes  this  matter  to 

four  hundred  weight^'i)  )  per  acre,  and  compared  ilie 
produce  with  another  ))ortion  of  the  s,\me  field,  to 
which  no  manure  had  been  applied.  The  first  crop 
was  cut  for  hay,  and  the  second  ripeneol  for  seed. 
The  following  were  the  comparative  results  per 
acre :  — 

HAY  CROP.    SEED.  HTRAW. 

Oft.  /J IS.  lbs.  aiH.  qrs.lbs. 

Gypsumed 60     -3    '21     ii      3    13 

Unmanured -20     0    :iO     .5      0      n 

Excess  of  produce    40     3      1     17      3     1'2 

The  excess  of  produce  in  all  the  three  crops  upon 
the  gvpsumed  land  is  very  large  :  let  us  calculate 
how  much  nitrogen  this  excess  would  contain.  In 
a  jjrevious  lecture  (II.  p.  36)  it  wns  stated  as  the 
result  of  Boussingault's  analyses,  that  dry  clover 
seed  contained  seven  per  cent,  of  nitx'Ogen,  and  the 
same  experimenter  found  in  the  hay  o'i  red  clover  IJ 
per  cent.C&)  (or  70  and  lolbs.  respectively  in  1000.) 

The  seed  as  it  was  weighed  by  Mr.  Smith  would 
siili  contain  one-ninth  of  its  weight  of  water,  and 
consequently  only  6 J  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Let  it 
be  taken  at  six  per  cent.,  and  let  the  straw  be  sup- 
posed to  contain  only  one  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  the 
quantity  of  this  element  being  found  to  diminish  in 
the  grasses  after  the  seed  has  ripened,  and  averaging- 
one  per  cent,  in  the  straw  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley  ;  the  weight  of  nitrogen  reaped  in  the  whole 
crop  will  then  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  40  cwt.  of  hay  (■44801bs.)  at  1^  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
contain   (i/lbs. 

2.  851bf .  of  seed  at  6  per  cent,  contain     olbs. 

3.  17  cwt.  3  fjrs.  121bs.  or  20001bs.  of  straw,  at  1  per 
cent.,  contain    201bs. 

Total  nitrogen  iu  the  excess  of  crop    tlJIbs. 

But,  as  above  shewn,  the  five  bushels  or  tour  cwt, 
of  gypsum  could  fix  only  901bs.  of  ammonia  contain- 
ing 741bs.  of  nitrogen  ;  leaving,  therefore,  IBII/s.,  or 
one-fifth  of  the  whole,  to  be  derived  from  some  other 
source. 

Now  this  result  supposes  that  none  of  the  gypsum 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  carried  away  by  the 
rains,  but  that  the  whole  remained  in  the  soil,  and 
produced  its  greatest  possible  effect  on  the  clover, 
and  ttll  in  one  season. 

But  tliB  effect  of  the  gypsum  does  not  dis;ippear 
with  the  crop  to  which  it  is  actually  applied.  Its 
beneficial  action  is  extended  to  the  succeeding  crop 
of  wheat,  and  on  grass  lands  the  amelioration  is 
visible  for  a  succession  of  years.  If,  then,  the  in- 
creased produce  of  a  single  year  may  contain  more 
nitrogen  than  the  gypsum  can  be  supposed  to  yield, 
this  substance  must  exercise  some  other  influence 
over  vegetation  than  is  involved  in  its  supposed 
action  on  the  indefinite  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the 
atmosphere. 

2°.  Again,  Mr.  Barnard, of  Little  Bordean,  Hants, 
applied  2^  cwt.  per  acre  on  two-year-old  sainfoin, 
on  a  clayey  soil.  The  increased  produce  of  the  first 
cutting  was  a  ton  per  acre,  and  in  October  fully  a 
ton,  the  undressed  part  yielding  scarcely  any  hay  at 
all,  while  the  dressed  part  gave  If  tons.  The  second 
year  no  gypsum  was  applied,  and  the  difference  is 
said  to  have  been  at  least  as  great. 

Supposing  the  increased  produce  in  all  to  have 
been  four  tons  ef  hay,  and  the  nitrogen  it  contained 

faj  A  ton  of  purfi  gypsum,  wlien  crushed,  wifl  yield  25 
bushels.    It  should,  however,  always  be  applied  by  jvcigkt. 
(bj  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  Ixiii.,  p.  225. 


attract  oxygen  from  the  air  more  rajiidly  and 
abundantly.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  organic 
acid*  compounds  are  formed,  which  combine 
with  the  ammonia,  and  form  ammoniacal  salts. 
On  the  decomposition  of  these  salts  by  lime  or 
otherwise,  the  organic  acids  which  are  separated 
from  them  are  always  more  advanced  towards 
that  state  in  which  they  again  become  fit  to  act  as 
food  for  plants. 

8°.  But  the  most  interesting,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  property  of  amracmia,  is  one  which 
1  have  already  had  occasion  to  bring  under  your  no- 
tice, as  possessed  by  water  also,  and  as  peculiarly 
fitting  that  fluid  for  the  varied  functions  is  per- 
forms in  reference  to  vegetable  life.  This  pro- 
perty is  the  ease  with  which  it  undergoes  decom- 
position, either  in  the  air,  in  the  soil,  or  in  the 
interior  of  plants. 

In  the  air  it  is  diffused  through,  and  intimately 
mi.xcd  with,  a  large  excess  of  oxygen  gas.  In  the 
soil,  especially  near  the  surface,  it  is  also  conti- 
nually in  contact  with  oxygen.  By  the  influence 
of  electricity  in  the  air,  and  of  liine  and  other 
bases  in  the  soil,  it  undergoes  a  constant  though 
gradual  decomposition  (oxidation),  its  hydrogen 
being  chiefly  converted  into  water,  and  a  portion 
of  its  nitrogen  into  nitric  acid.-h 

In  the  interior  of  plants  this  and  other  nume- 
rous and  varied  decompositions  in  all  probabdity 
take  place. 

The  important  influence  which  ammonia  ap- 
pears to  exercise  over  the  growth  of  plants — the 
evidence  for  which  I  shall  presently  lay  before 
you — is  only  to  be  e.xplained  on  the  supposition 


to  have  been  only  one  per  cent.,  the  four  tons  (8960 
lbs.)  would  contain  about  QOlbs.  of  nitrogen.  But 
Sg  cwt.  would  fix  only  Idlbs.  of  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  ammonia  ;  and  therefore,  supposing  it  to  have 
produced  its  maximum  effect,  there  remain  44/?)S.,  or 
nearly  one-half  of  the  ichole  unaccounted  for  bi/  the 
theory, 

I  w-ould  not  he  understood  to  place  absolute  re- 
liance on  the  results  of  the  above  experiments,  but 
the  way  in  which  such  results  may  be  easily  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  theoretical  views  will,  I 
hope,  convince  the  intelligent  practical  agriculturist 
how  important  it  is,  that  the  results  of  some  of  the 
experiments  he  is  every  year  making  should  beaccu- 
rately  determined  by  iveight  and  measure.  By  this 
means  data  would  gradually  be  accumulated,  on 
which  we  might  hope  to  found  more  unexceptionable 
explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  vegetation  than 
the  results  obtained  in  our  laboratories  have  hitherto 
enabled  us  to  advance. 

In  c.  subsequent  note  it  will  he  shown  that  the 
mode  in  which  the  nitrates  of  soda  and  potash  act — 
in  other  words  the  theory  oftheir  action  upon  vegeta- 
tion— may  be  tested  by  a  similar  simple  calculation, 
and  the  importance  of  precise  experiments  made  on 
the  farm  will  then  still  further  appear.  It  is  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  some  of  my  readers  to  make  com- 
parative trials  and  publish  accurate  results,  that  I 
have  introduced  into  the  Appendix  (No.  I.)  an  out- 
line of  the  mode  in  which  such  experiments  may 
most  usefully  be  performed. 

*  Organic  acids  generally  contain  more  oxygen  in 
proportion  to  their  carbon  and  hydrogen  than  those 
which  are  alkaline  orneutraL 

f  It  will  be  remembered  that  ammonia  is  repre- 
sented by  NH3,  water  by  HO,  and  nitric  acid  by 
NO^.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  how,  by  means  of 
oxygen,  ammonia  should  be  converted  into  water 
and  nitric  acid. 

2  E 
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that  iiurflerous  transformations  of  organic  sub- 
stances are  effected  in  the  interior  of  living  vege- 
tables, which  transformations  all  imply  the  sepa- 
ration from  each  other,  or  the  re-arrangement  of 
the  elements  of  which  ammonia  consists.  In  the 
interior  of  the  plant  we  have  seen  that  water, 
ever  present  in  great  abundance,  is  also  ever 
ready  to  yield  its  hydrogen  or  its  oxygen  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  while  these  same  elements  are 
never  unwilling  to  unite  again,  for  the  formation 
of  water.  So  it  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  am- 
monia. The  hydrogen  it  contains  in  so  large  a 
quantity  is  ready  to  separate  itself  from  the  nitro- 
gen in  the  interior  of  the  plant,  and  in  concert 
with  the  other  Organic  elements  introduced  by  the 
roots  or  the  leaves,  to  aid  in  producing  the  diffe- 
rent solid  bodies  of  which  the  several  parts  of 
plants  are  made  up.  The  nitrogen  also  becomes 
fixed  in  the  coloured  petals  of  the  flowers,  in  the 
seeds,  and  in  other  parts,  of  which  it  appears  to 
constitute  a  necessary  ingredient,  passes  off  in  tiie 
form  of  new  compounds,  in  the  insensible  perspi- 
ration or  odoriferous  exhalations  of  the  plant,  or 
returning  with  the  downward  circulation,  is 
thrown  off  by  the  root  into  the  soil  from  which  it 
was  originally  derived.  Much  obscurity  still  rests 
on  the  actual  transformations  which  take  place  in 
the  interior  of  plants,  yet  we  shall  be  able  in  a 
future  lecture,  I  hope,  to  arrive  at  a  tolerably 
clear  understanding  of  the  general  nature  of  many 
of  them. 

Such  are  the  more  important  of  those  properties 
of  ammonia  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  oc- 
casion to  advert.  The  sources,  remote  as  well  as 
immediate,  from  which  plants  derive  this  and  the 
other  compounds  we  have  described  as  contri- 
buting to  the  nourishment  and  growth  of  plants, 
will  be  detailed  in  a  subsequent  section. 


LORD    WESTERN'S    DRILL   AND 
HORSE    HOE. 

(prom    AV   ESSEX    PAPER.) 

The  first  operation  which  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  company,  assembled  on  the  3rd  May  to  witness 
the  principle  of  Lord  Western's  patent  drill  applied 
to  horse-hoeing',  was  the  drill  applied  to  horse-lioe- 
ing  beans:  in  this  the  whole  frame-work  of  the  drill 
is  used,  but  of  course  if  it  were  considered  neces- 
sary, the  weight  might  be  diminished  by  detaching 
the  box  ;  and  tiio  improvement  effected  by  bis  lord- 
ship consists  in  removing  the  coulters,  and  substi- 
tuting for  them  wrought-iron  hoes,  with  a  sort  of  lin 
on'each  side  running  to  the  required  width  attlie  heel  ; 
this  (in  is  securely  fastened  by  a  very  simple  jirocess 
— it  drops  into  the  hoe,  and  is  effectually  secured  by 
a  wooden  peg  driven  through  both.  The  hoes  of 
course  can  be  easily  shifted  higher  or  lower,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  to  which  they  are  required  to  pene- 
trate the  soil.  The  beans  had  been  planted  by  the 
drill  ;  and  thus  with  a  horse  in  each  furrow,  the 
Loss  skimmed  down  at  a  fair  deptli  between  the  rows, 
and  effectually  cut  up  every  weed,  the  work,  by 
means  of  the  wheel  or  "  helm"  by  which  his  lord- 
ship's drill  is  steered,  being  executed  with  such 
nicety  that  throughout  tlie  day  we  (lid  not  lind  that 
a  bean  had  been  cut  up.  We  understand  that  six- 
teen acres  could  he  tims  hoed  inadav;  and  it  was 
the  general  opinion,  that  the  pl.\n  was  excellently 
adapted  to  land  laid  out  in  so   level  and  worliman- 


like  a  manner  as  his  lordship's ;  but  it  was  suggested 
that  on  some  lands  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  tiie 
cross-bar  with  a  joint  in  the  centre,  and  a  screw  by 
which  the  ends  could  be  (]uick!v  lowered,  so  that  on 
a  "  lopsided"  stetch  the  lioes  could  be  brought 
down  to  perform  their  work,  when  it"  the  bar  were 
straight  they  would  pass  over  one  part  without  touch- 
ing the  surface. 

The  same  principle  was  applied  to  the  hoeing  of 
peas  with  e(|unl  success  ;  and  it  will  be  evident  that 
it  is  applicat)ie  to  any  other  drilled  crops.  The  com- 
pany afterwards  proceeded  to  another  field  to  witness 
the  drilling  of  mangel,  which  is  performed  by  the 
jjatent  drill,  four  coulters  being  set  nt  the  necessary 
width,  so  that  the  same  number  of  ridges  are  covered 
at  a  time.  His  lordshi[,'s  crops  in  the  adjoining 
fields,  and  the  way  in  which  the  drilling  the  barley 
was  performed,  elicitfd  much  admiration. 

The  party  then  returned  to  the  house,  where,  by 
the  hospitable  attention  of  his  lordship,  v.n  excellent 
luncheon  was  provided,  and  in  a  glass  of  the  choice 
wine  with  wliich  it  was  accompanied,  due  honour 
was  done  to  the  health  of  the  veteran  promoter  and 
cham[)ion  of  agriculture.  The  absence  of  his  lord- 
ship from  the  table  was  much  regretted,  because  »t 
was  felt  he  might  have  suggested  the  best  plan  of 
resisting  the  threatened  inroad  upon  the  corn  laws, 
but  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  petitions  of  a  de- 
cided character  should  be  promptly  got  up. 

Before  the  company  quitted  the  (iremises,  they 
inspected  his  lordship's  stock,  the  liigh  character  of 
which  we  need  not  describe ;  and  some  gentlemen 
particularly  noticed  the  great  perfection  to  which  the 
Anglo-Merino  sheep  are  now  l)rought. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  received  tiie 
following  letter  from  his  lordship  :  — 

"  Sin, — Having  given  through  the  medium  oFyour  pa- 
per a  ■public  invitation  to  my  brother  farmers,  to  inspect 
my  drillinpr,  and  horse  hoeing  operations,  Jam  anxious 
you  should  allow  me  through  tlie  same  medium  to  give 
as  perfect  a  description  as  I  can  ef  the  machinery  by 
which  these  operations  are  effected.  I  fear,  however, 
the  present  moment  is  very  unpropitious  to  niy  hope  of 
fixing  any  zealous  attention  of  farmers  on  this,  or  ii-ideed 
any  similar  efforts,  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  ;  their  minds  are  too  anxiously  employed  by 
the  announcement  of  ministers  of  their  intention  to  alter 
the  corn  laws.  I  participate  deeply  their  anxiety,  but 
this  is  not  the  tiine  to  dwell  on  tlie  subject,  and  1  pro- 
ceed, therefore,  immediately  to  the  work  I  have  under- 
taken, namely,  a  description  of  my  improvement  upon 
drill  machinery.  1  had  the  pleasure  ot  seeing  a  consi- 
derable number  of  practical  farmers  here  ou  Monday, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  anxiety  wli'ch  pervaded  their  minds 
Irom  the  cause  above  alluded  to,  did  most  attentively 
and  critically  examine  the  operr.tions  going-  forward, 
and  1  think  1  may  safely  say,  that  they  all  allowed  that 
the  machinery  fully  answered  the  promise  made,  and 
that  the  work  was  perfectly  done. 

1  am,  yours,  &c., 

Felix  Hall,  May  4.  Western." 


THE  "FIXED"  DUTY.— We  understand  th.-it 
Government  has  given  the  hintto  various  of  its  friends 
who  have  connections  in  the  country,  that  they  may 
write  down  to  their  neighbourhoods,  that  a  lower  duty 
than  12s.  on  foreign  wheat  is  not  really  intended.  The 
duty  of  8s.  they  say  has  been  proposed  in  order  to  allow 
for  some  yielding  to  the  opposition  party  in  committee. 
They  expect  that  some  friend  ol  the  agricultural  in- 
terest will  propose  15s.  or  16s.  instead  of  Ss.,  and  they 
are  to  meet  such  a  proposition  half  way,  by  allowing 
the  duty  to  stand  at  r2s. — Morning  I'ost, 
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BANKS     OF     ISSUE— FIRST    RE- 
PORT. 

The  Select  Commitlee  of  Secrecy  appointed  to  inquire 
into  tiie  Effects  produced  on  the  Circulation  of  the 
Country    by    the    various    Banking'  Esiablisiiments 
issuing:  Notes  payable  ©n  demand — and  who  were 
required  to  report  from  lime  to  time  to  the  liouse — 
have  considered  the  matters  referred  to  them,  and 
have  agreed  to  the  following  their  first  report: — 
Your  committee   having   examined    witnesses  con- 
nected with  banks  of  is.-.ue  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kinpfdom,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  expedient  that  an 
account  should  be  published  more  frequently  than  is 
now  required,  showing  wiih  greater  accuracy,  and  at 
shorter  interval?,    the   average    amount  of  promissory 
notes  payable  on  demand,  which  are  in  circulation  in 
England  and  Wales,  together  with  the  average  of  bul- 
lion in  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  that  at  the  same  time 
there  should  be  published  a  similar  account  of  the  ave- 
rage amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

The  witnesses  whom  they  have  examined  unani- 
mously concur  in  the  opinion  that  there  would  be  no 
objectien  on  the  part  of  the  various  banks  of  issue  to 
such  a  publication,  and  many  of  them  state  that  it  is 
kighly  desirable. 

Your  committee  have  therefore  thought  it  advisable, 
without  waiting  till  they  have  brought  their  proceed- 
ing? to  a  close,  to  report  their  opinion  upon  this  point  to 
the  house,  and  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  passing  a 
a  bill  without  delay,  amending  and  extending  the  pro- 
visions of  the  net  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  83,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  requisite  return  Irom  all  banks  of 
issue,  aud  of  providing  lor  the  publication  of  such  an 
account. 

June  4, 1841. 

Since  the  prescHtation  of  this  report  a  short  bill  has 
been  brought  into  parliament,  making  it  imper.-itive  on 
all  bankers  in  tke  United  Kingdom  to  keep  accounts  of 
the  amount  of  their  promissory  notes  in  circulation,  and 
to  make  returns  thereof  monthly.  The  Bank  of  England 
is  to  make  similar  returns  monthly,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  du- 
ring the  preceding  month  ;  these  returns  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette  in  every  month.  The  bill  was 
prepared  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  tlie 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 


PARLIAMENTARY  RETURNS  OF 
WHEAT  AND  OTHER  CxRAIN. 

(Extracts.) 

ACCOUNTS  RELATIVE  TO  WHEAT  AND  OTHER 
GRAIN,  WHEAT  MEAL  OR  FLOUR,  IMPORTED  INTO 
AND  EXPORTED  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIy,  FROM  THE 
YEAR  1813  TO  1840,  AND  TO  FOREIGN  WHEAT 
AND  FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL  WOOL  DROUGHT 
INTO  HOME  CONSUMPTION  IN  1S40,  IN  CON- 
TINUATION  OF    FORMER   RETURNS. 

An  Account  of  the  Average  Price  of  Wheat  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  year  1840,  together  with  the  total 
number  of  Quarters  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Wheat 
and  Wheat  Flour  imported  in  the  same  year,  distin- 
guishing Foreign  from  Colonial,  and  the  quantities 
entered  for  Home  Consumption  :  also  the  Average 
Prices  of  Wheat  at  Dantzig,  Odesssa,  and  Rotter- 
dam, for  the  same  year,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
ascertained.  Q,rs. 

Total  Number  of  Quarters  of  Wheat  and 

Wheat  Flour  Imported 2,433,202 

Total  Number  of  Quarters  of  Foreign  Wheat 
and  Wheat  Flour  Imported    2,284,482 

Total  Number  of  Quarters  of  Colonial  Wheat 

and  Wheat  Flour  Imported 148,720 

(otal  Number  of  Quarters  of  Wheat  and 
Wheat  Flour  Imported  and  Entered  for 
Home  Consumption 2,401,366 


s.    d. 

Average  Price  of  Wheat  in  Great  Britain 66    4 

Average  Price  of  Wheat  at  Dantzig    39    6 

Average  Price  of  Wheat  at  Odessa 24     9 

Average  Price  of  Wheat  at  Rotterdam 49  11 

WILLIAM  IRVING. 


An  Account  showing  the  total  quantities  of  Wheat  and 
Wheat  Flour  imported  from  Foreign  Countries  and 
from  British  Colonies,  andupon  which  Duty  has  been 
paid  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  9th  George  IV.  c. 
60  ;  showing  also  the  total  quantity  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Wheat  and  Flour  respectively,  which  has 
been  subjected  to  each  separate  rate  of  Duty. 

Quantities  entered  for 
Home  Consumption 
in  tlie  United  King- 
dom from  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  9 
George  IV.,  cap.  60 
(15th  July,  1828),  to 
the  5th  January, 
1841. 
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Qrs. 
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British  Colonial. 
When  the   Rate    of?o6perqr.|     129,858 
Duty  onWheat  was  i  5  0      —         393,407 


426,809 
596,996 


Total 523,265     1,023,805 

WILLIAM  IRVING, 
Inspector-General  of  Imports  and  Exports. 
Inspector-General's-office,  Custom-house,  London. 
June  5,  1841. 
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MAIDSTONE  FARMER'S  CLUB. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  flourishing  so- 
ciety took  place  on  Thursday  week. 

The  minutes  of  tholast  meeting  having  been  read, 
and  several  new  members  elected. 

The  Chairman  (C.  G.  VVhittalver,  Esq.)  said  that 
it  had  occurred  to  him  since  the  last  meeting,  that  in 
their  discussions  it  was  most  advisable  that  the 
members  who  took  part  in  them  should  be  careful  to 
avoid  all  political  allusions — (Hear,  hear).  He  did 
not  allude  to  any  particular  member,  nor  speak  re- 
trospectively, but  prospectively  ;  and  as  a  period  of 
some  political  excitement  was  probably  approaching, 
he  thought  it  very  important  that  great  cauiioti  on 
this  subject  should  be  observed  in  all  their  discus- 
sions—  {Cheers}.  The  respected  chairman  then 
called  upon  Mr.  Leney,  who  had  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment, to  continue  the  discussion  on  unfermented  ma- 
nures. 

Mr.  Lfmey  said  that  he  had  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  discussion,  not  because  he  could  hoj^e  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject  liimself,  but  be- 
cause he  considered  that  as  fur  as  they  had  gone, 
suflBcient  practical  information  bad  not  been  fur- 
nished to  guide  them  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
He  was  in  hopes  that  some  one  of  their  nipmbers  Lad 
tried  farm-yard  dung,  one  half  applied  fresh 
from  the  yard,  and  the  other  half  mixened ;  and 
would  have  been  able  to  tell  them  which  mode  of  ma- 
nuring had  produced  the  best  effects  on  a  single  crop, 
and  also  a  succession  of  crops,  and  whether  tlie  use 
of  fresh  dung  favoured  the  increase  of  insects? 
Without  this  knowledge  he  felt  that  they  might  have 
decided  hastily  ;  for  although  the  use  of  fresi)  duug 
might  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  theor)^  he  felt 
that  it  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tried  to  justify 
its  general  adoption. 

The  Chairman  said  that  before  this  information 
could  be  given,  fermented  and  unfermented  manures 
must  have  been  tried  in  various  seasons  and  on  va- 
rious soils. 

Mr.  Barnes  recapitulated  what  he  had  advanced 
at  the  last  meeting.  We  understood  him  to  say, 
that  his  soil  was  a  stiff  clay  or  loam.  He  always 
used  manure  rough,  and  considered  that  it  did  more 
good  than  manure  that  had  been  mixened.  On  one 
occasion,  be  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  an  expe- 
riment with  thirteen  acres  of  seeds.  A  mixen  of 
well  rotted  dung  was  carted  out  upon  it,  but  was  in- 
gufficient  to  cover  the  whole  by  about  three  acres. 
He  had  a  quantity  of  rough  dung  fetched  from  the 
yard  sufficient  to  cover  the  rest — but  wliich,  if  rotted, 
would  not  be  more  than  half  the  quantity  used  on 
the  other  per  acre.  After  remaining  six  or  eight 
weets  he  raked  up  the  long  straw  left  on  the  ground, 
and  carted  it  back  to  the  yard.  On  that  part  of  the 
seeds,  one  fourth  more  was  grown  than  where  the  rotten 
dung  was  used.  On  another  occasion,  having  top- 
dressed  wheat  with  rotten  and  yard  dung,  he  ibund 
he  got  at  least  one  sack  per  acre  more  from  the  rough 
dung  than  from  the  rotten.  He  had  seen  a  whole 
field  top-dressed  with  rot  dung,  without  any  advan- 
tageous results — but  he  had  known  a  great  increase 
of  produce  by  a  top-dressing  with  rough.  In  the 
case  of  meadows,  it  should  be  carried  out  from  the 
yard  immediately  after  mowing — he  bad  always 
found  rough  dung  far  exceeded  rotten  dung  for 
grass.  He  had  tried  potatoes,  and  found  that  tliougli 
rot  dung  did  much  good,  rough  dung  did  much  more. 
Still  furthei- — he  had  used  straw  which  had  never 
been  in  the  yard,  and  though  it  had  not  so  much  ef- 
fect as  rough  dung,  it  increased  the  crops  very  con- 
siderably.    He  had  tried  it  in  a  variety  of  shapes, 


and  in  every  instance  the  rough  dung  had  gone  fur- 
ther and  done  more  good  than  rotten.  A  great  deal 
depended,  certainly,  upon  whether  the  summer  was 
wet  or  dry.  The  difference  of  soils  ought  always  to 
be  borne  in  mind — what  would  be  advantageous  to 
stiff  soils,  might  be  injurious  to  light. 

Mr,  Whiting  said  that  it  might  perhaps  always 
be  deemed  advisable,  as  the  club  had  been  formed 
for  self  instruction  as  much  as  recripocal  instruction, 
that  whenever  the  practical  experience  of  the  mem- 
bers present  was  inadequate  to  the  explanation  of 
any  point  under  discussion — a  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  best  authors.  The  experience  of  prac- 
tical men  was  most  desirable,  but  where  practice 
was  not  combined  with  theory  or  founded  upon  a 
scientific  basis,  experience  would  frequently  fall 
short  in  giving  them  the  knowledge  they  required — 
and  a  recurrence  should  be  had  to  the  opinions  of 
those  scientific  men  whose  works  were  confessedly 
entitled  to  every  attention  from  practical  men.  Mr. 
Whiting  then  read  several  extracts  from  "  British 
Husbandry,"  bearing  on  the  subject  of  fermenting 
dung,  and  quoted  the  ojjinion  of  M.  Von  Thiier,  that 
not  only  did  theory  so  teach,  but  that  during  his 
(Von  ThatJr's)  own  experience  he  had  had  frequent 
occasion  to  observe,  that  it  was  hurtful  to  remove 
farm-yard  manure  while  it  is  in  a  high  degree  of  fer- 
mentation ;  for,  according  to  all  appearance,  an  essen- 
tial portion  of  the  most  active  substances  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  evaporated  when  exposed  to  the  air 
while  that  process  is  going  on.  But  before  the  fer- 
mentation has  arrived  at  its  height,  or  after  it  has 
passed,  the  dung  does  not  seetn  to  lose  anything  by 
exposure  to  tlie  air  ;  or  at  least,  nothing  but  what  it 
regains  by  some  other  raeaus.  After  quoting  the  fact 
as  stated  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  that  Mr.  Coke,  of 
Norfolk,  (JEarl  of  Leicester),  had  entirely  given  up 
his  system  ot  unfermented  dung,  that  his  crops  had 
been  as  good  as  ever,  and  his  manure  had  nearly 
gone  twice  as  far  ;  Mr.  Whiting  read  the  following 
passages  from  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  Elements  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry  : — 

"  Whoever  will  refer  to  the  simplest  principles  of 
chemistry  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  subject. 
As  soon  as  dung  begins  to  decompose,  it  throws  off 
its  volatile  parts,  which  are  tlie  most  valuable  and 
most  efficient.  Dung  which  has  fermented,  so  as  to 
become  a  mere  soft  cohesive  mass,  has  generally  lost 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  its  most  useful  consti- 
tuent element ;  and  that  it  mav  exert  its  full  action 
upon  the  plant,  and  lose  none  of  its  nutritive  powers, 
it  should  evidently  be  applied  much  sooner,  and  long 
before  decompodtion  has  arrived  at  its  tiUimate  results." 

"A  slight  incipient  fermentation  is  undoubtedly 
of  use  in  the  dunghill,  for  by  means  of  it  a  dispo- 
sition is  brought  on  in  the  woody  fibre  to  decay  and 
dissolve  when  it  is  carried  to  the  land,  or  ploughed 
into  the  soil,  and  woody  fibre  is  always  in  great  ex- 
cess in  the  refuse  of  the  farm.  Too  great  a  degree 
of  fermentation  is,  however,  very  prejudicial  to  the 
composite  manure  in  the  dunghill^  it  is  better  that 
there  should  be  no  fermentation  at  nil  before  the  ma- 
nure is  used  than  that  it  should  be  carried  too  far  ; 
for  the  excess  of  fermentation  tends  to  the  destruc- 
tion and  dissipation  of  the  most  useful  of  its  parts, 
and  the  ultimate  results  of  this  process  are  like  those 
of  combustion. 

"  Where  farm-yard  dung  cannot  be  immediately- 
applied,  the  destructive  fermentation  of  it  should  bo 
prevented  as  much  as  possible.  For  this  end  the 
dung  should  be  kept  dry  and  exposed  to  the  air; 
for  the  moisture  dnd  contact  with  the  oxvgen  of  the 
atmosphere  tends  to  excite  fermentation,  'i'o  protect 
a  heap  from  rain,  a  covering  of  compact  marl,  or  of 
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a  tenacious  clay,  should  be  spread  over  the  surface 
and  sides  of  it.  Watering  dung  bills  is  sometimes 
recommended  for  checking-  fermentation,  but  this 
practice,  although  it  may  cool  the  dung  for  a  short 
time,  is  inconsistent  with  just  views,  for  moisture  is 
a  principal  agent  in  all  processes  of  decomposition  ; 
dry  fibrous  matter  will  never  ferment.  Water  is  as 
necessary  as  air  to  the  process,  and  to  apply  it  to 
fermenting  dung,  is  to  supply  an  agent  which  will 
hasten  its  decay.  If  a  thermometer  plunged  into  the 
dung  does  not  rise  above  100  of  Farenheit,  there  is 
little  danger  of  much  aeriform  matter  Hying  off;  if 
the  temperature  is  higher,  the  dung  should  be  imme- 
diately spread  abroad. 

"  The  sameauthor,  indeed,  mentions  an  instance — 
cited  in  Dr.  Thompson's  System  of  Chemistry — of 
an  experiment,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  periods 
when  putrescent  manures  begiu  to  produce  their 
effects,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  they 
continue  to  operate,  are  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  putrifaction  under  which  they  are  applied.  Two 
pieces  of  the  same  kind  of  soil  were  manured — the 
one  with  a  mixture  of  dung  and  straw  highly  putri- 
fied,  the  other  with  the  same  proportions  of  dung 
and  straw  newly  mixed,  and  the  straw  almost  fresh. 
It  was  then  observed  that,  during  the  first  year,  tlje 
plants  which  grew  on  the  putrified  dung  produced  a 
much  better  crop  than  the  other  ;  but  the  second  year, 
the  ground  which  had  been  manured  with  the  fresh 
dung  produced  the  best  crop;  the  same  result  took 
place  in  the  third  year,  after  which  both  pieces 
seemed  to  be  equally  exhausted." 

Messrs.  White  (Kennards),  Elvv,  and  Spencer, 
stated  that  they  were  trying  experiments  with  ferment- 
ed and  unfermented  manures,  and  intended  to  commu- 
nicate the  result  to  the  club.  (Hear,  hear). 

After  some  farther  discussion  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Barnes, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Barrow  : — "  That  the  club,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  different  opinions  which  exist  in 
reference  to  fermented  or  unfermented  and  liquid 
manures,  feel  it  impossible  to  come  to  a  decision  on 
the  subject,  but  intend  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
proposal  of  several  members  who  have  undertaken 
to  test  their  relative  qualities,  and  will  be  prepared 
to  give  tlie  benefit  of  tlieir  experience  on  some  future 
occasion." 

The  next  discussion  will  be  on  summer  fallows, 
and  the  one  following  on  the  best  means  of  cutting 
corn. 


THE  CORN  LAWS. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  amengst  the  lords 
who  entered  their  protest  against  the  corn  bill  of  1815 
appears  the  name  of  the  Marquess  of  Buckinarham,  the 
father  of  the  present  Duke;  with  the  Duke?  of  Sussex 
and  Gloucester,  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley,  Lord  Gran- 
ville, (the  supposed  framer  of  the  Protect)  and  others. 
The  chief  grounds  of  that  Protest  were  as  follows  : — 

"  1.  Because  we  are  adverse  in  principle  to  all  new 
restraints  on  commerce.  We  think  it  certain  that  public 
prosperity  is  best  promoted  by  leaving  uncontrolled  the 
free  current  of  national  industry;  and  we  wish  rather, 
by  well-considered  steps,  to  bring  back  our  commercial 
legislation  to  the  straight  and  simple  line  of  wisdom,  ih^n 
to  increase  the  deviation,  by  subjecting  additional  and 
extensive  branches  of  the  public  interest  to  fresh  systeras 
of  artificial  and  injurious  restriction. 

"  2.  Br:cause  we  think  that  the  great  practical  rule  of 
leaving  all  commerce  unfettered, applies  more  peculiar- 
ly, and  on  still  stronger  grounds  of  justice,  as  well  as  of 
policy,  to  the  corn  trade,  than  to  any  other.  Irresistible, 
indeed,  must  be  the  necessity  which  could,  in  our  judg- 
ment, authorise  the  Legislature  to  tamper  ivith  the  sus- 
tenanceofthe  people,  and  to  impede  the  free  pur  cliase  and 


sale  of  that  article  on  which  depends  the  existence  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  community. 

"  3.  Because  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  this 
law  will  ever  contribute  to  produce  plenty,  cheapness, 
or  steadiness  of  price.  So  long  as  it  operates  at  all,  its 
effects  must  be  the  opposite  of  these.  Monopoly  is  the 
parent  of  scarcity,  of  dearness  and  of  uncertainty.  To 
cut  off  any  of  the  sources  of  supply  can  only  tend  to 
lessen  its  abundance — to  close  against  ourselves  the 
cheapest  market  for  any  commodity,  must  enhance  the 
price  at  which  we  purchase  it ;  and  to  confine  the  con- 
sumer of  corn  tn  the  produce  of  his  oun  country  is  to  re- 
fuse to  ourselves  the  benefit  of  that  proviiion  uhich  Pro- 
vidence itself  has  made  of  equalising  to  man  the  varia- 
tions of  season  and  of  climate, 

"  4.  Because,  whatever  may  be  the  future  conse- 
quences of  this  law,  at  some  distant  and  uncertain  period, 
we  see,  with  pain,  that  these  hopes  mu>t  be  purchased 
at  t!ie  expense  of  a  great  and  present  evil.  To  compel 
the  consumer  to  purchase  corn  dearer  at  home  than  it  might 
be  imported  from  abroad,  is  the  immediate  practical 
effect  of  this  law.  In  this  way  alone  can  it  operate.  Its 
present  protection,  its  promised  extension  of  agriculture, 
must  result  (it  at  all)  from  the  profits  which  it  creates 
by  keepiug  up  the  price  of  corn  to  an  artificial  Itvel. 
These  future  benefits  are  the  consequences  expected, 
but,  as  we  confidently  believe,  erroneously  expected, 
from  giving  a  bounty  to  the  grower  of  corn,  by  a  tax 
levied  on  its  consumer," 


IMPROVEMENT  IN    WOOL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SUFFOLK  CHRONICLE. 

Sir, — I  copy  for  your  wool-growing  readers  a  letter  I 
have  just  received  from  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted 
some  years  of  close  attention  and  experiment  to  the  ren- 
dering of  tliat  article  more  fit  and  available  to  the  pur- 
poses  of  the  dyer  and  manufacturer. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  expatiiite  on  the  great  interest 
of  the  subject  (especially  to  a  county  like  Suffolk)  ;  I 
hiive  only  to  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  indefatiga- 
ble perseverance  and  high  respectability  of  my  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  Peirce.  C.  L. 

"  Islington  June  5,  1841. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  will  now  furnish  you  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  my  discovery,  and  what  I  honestly  believe  to 
be  the  effects  produced  by  it. 

"  The  object  I  have  in  view  is  to  discharge  the  tubular 
contents  of  ea.-h  fibre  of  wool,  and  to  liberate  from  ani- 
mal gum  the  overlapping  laminae. 

"  The  fibre  thus  becoming  hollow,  the  internal  as  well 
as  the  external  surface  is  made  to  receive  the  dye,  which 
is  not  accomplished  by  the  present  mode  of  dyeing, 
consequently  the  colours  are  not  liable  to  fade,  and  the 
use  of  the  more  expensive  dye  stuffs,  it  is  presumed,  will 
not  be  required. 

"  By  this  process  the  exterior  of  the  fibre  is  more  per- 
fectly developed,  and  is  better  adapted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  close  felt  as  well  as  the  spinning  of  a  finer 
thread. 

"  The  wool  is  improved  in  fineness  and  softness  full 
20  per  cent.,  and  the  loss  of  weight  does  not  exceed  2* 
percent.  I  also  beg  to  hand  you  a  copy  of  Dr.  lire's 
opinion. 

'  London,  June  4, 1841. 

'  I  have  examined,  by  means  of  a  powerful  achroma- 
tic microscope,  woollen  fibres  cleared  by  the  patent  pro- 
cess of  Mr.  Peirce,  and  find  their  pores  to  be  more  open 
and  their  textures  to  be  finer  than  the  fibres  of  the  same 
wool  as  found  in  the  market. 

'  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  process  of  Mr. 
Peirce  will  constitute  a  valuable  means  of  improving 
the  quality  of  woel  and  woollen  stuffs. 

'  It  will  in  particular  enable  wool  to  receive  and  re- 
tain dyes  in  a  more  uniform  and  permanent  manner  than 
it  could  do  in  its  ordinary  state. 

Andrew  Ube,  M.D.,  F.R.S.' 
"  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  your'«  truly, 

"  Wm.  Peircb." 
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PRESENTATION    OF    PLATE    TO 
R.  W.  BAKER,  ESQ. 

On  Saturday,  June  5,  the  iatevesting  ceremony  of 
presenting  the  plate  raised  by  subscription  to  Mr. 
Baker,  in  token  of  his  zeal  and  industry  as  an  agricul- 
turist, took  place  at  bis  residence  in  Cottesmore.  'J'he 
gentlemen  of  the  committee  assembled  at  the  Sun  Inn, 
at  one  o'clock,  and  having  made  all  preliminnry  ar- 
rangements, and  balanced  the  accounts  (which  were 
raost  satislactory,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  inde- 
fatigable secretary,  Mr.  J.  Law,  of  Uppingham,  who 
received  the  merited  thanks  of  the  committee),  they 
proceeded  iu  a  body  to  Mr.  Baker's  bouse. 

They  were  here  met  by  that  gentleman  and  his 
family,  and,  the  magnificent  service  being  displayed,  it 
was  presented  by 

Mr,  S.  Cheetham,  of  Hambleten,   who   spoke  as 
follows  :— Mr.  Baker,  1  know  uot  to  what  circumstance 
I  am  indebted  for  tlie  honour  of  being  selected  to  pre- 
sent you  with  this  tribute  of  our  respect,  but  I  beg  to 
assure  you,   that  I  address  you  on  this  occasion  with 
feelings  of  the  highest  satisfaction.     And,   sir,  in  dis- 
charging the  duty  which  the  kindness  of  my  friends  has 
imposed  upon  me,  I  shall  with  your  permission,  advert 
as  briefly  'as  possible  to  those  features  in  your  public 
life  iu  connexion  with  rural  affairs,  which  have  marked 
you  as  the  farmer's  friend,  and  which  have  suggested, 
and  finally   led  to  the   accomplishment  of  our  wishes. 
To  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  this 
place  would,  1  feel,  be  a  work  of  supererogation,    as  it 
is  too  well  known  to  be  of  the  first  importance  to  al- 
most all  classes,  from  the  monarch  upon  the  throne  to 
the  peasant  in  his  cottage,  to  need  comment  here  ;  but 
I  conceive  that  farm  labourers  are,  of  all  other  classes, 
the  most  deeply  interested  in  the  wellare  of  agriculture, 
and  I  rejoice  exceedingly  that  that  very  useful  class  of 
persons  has  had  an  opportunity  of  testifying  their  re- 
spect to  you,  sir,  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them 
under  the   allotment  system  ;  and  here,  sir,  I  might 
dilate  at  some  length  upon  the  great  services  you  have 
rendered  mankind  in  this  branch  of  rural  economy,  but 
I  shall  content  myself  with  havingmerely  alluded  to  it, 
as  I  am  anxious  to  notice  in  passing  other,  and  perhaps 
more  important  branches.  That  you,  sir,  are  a  patron  of 
rural  pursuits  in  general,  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  land  over  which  your  influence  has 
been,  andstill  continues  to  be,  judiciously  exercised  ;  and 
whilst  you  have  givew  every  encouragement,  to  agricul- 
ture both  by  precept  and  example,  and  by  those  means 
which  your  attainments  and  station  have  placed  within 
your  reach,  you  have  ever  been  ready  to  devote  the 
energies  of  your  comprehensive  mind  to  the  support  of 
those  laws  under  which  agriculture  may  be  said  to  have 
prospered  ;  for  whilst  they  have  secured  to  the  farmer, 
upon  an  average  of  years,  semething  like  remunerating 
prices  for  hi*  produce,  (I  tru?t  without  pressing  with 
undue  severity  upon  any  other  class  of  the  community) 
they    have    conferred    great  advantages  upon  a  vast 
majority  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  Nor  ought  I,  whilst 
enumerating  a  few  of  those  deeds  which  will  shed  upon 
you  an  imperishable  fame,  to  omit  to  mention  the  bene- 
fits   which  have    arisen  to  society  by  your  judicious 
breeding,  rearing,  and  general  treatment  of  cattle — 
benefits  which  though  silently  are  still  as  surely  making 
their  way  into  every  division  within  your  sphere  of  ac- 
tien.    Thi*,  sir,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  success 
which  has  attended  your  efforts  at  many  of  the  exhibi- 
tions of  agricultural    societies.     In  hastening  to  the 
more  immediate  business  of  this  meeting,  1  am  led  to 
advert,  although  very  briefly,  to  the  masterly  andbeiie- 
ficial  manner  in  which   you,  sir,   have  conducted  the 
competition  for  prizes  simongst  farm  labourers  in  the 
rarious    departments    of    ploughing,    hedge-cutting, 
ditching,  stacking,   and  thatching;  and  last,  though 

not  least,  draining.  Appreciating  then,  as  they  have 
done,  the  merits  of  your  well-directed  endeavours  on 
their  behalf,  it  was  most  natural  that  your  friends,  and 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  generally,  should  determine 


upon  making  a  public  demonstration  illustrative  of 
their  approval  of  your  conduct  as  an  agriculturist.  And 
1  assure  you,  sir,  in  all  sincerity  of  heart,  that  it  is 
with  feelings  of  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  have,  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  this  committee,  myself,  and  more 
than  one  thousand  subscribers,  including  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  many  tif  the  nobility,  large  lauded  proprie- 
tors, clergy,  gentry,  and  land- owners  and  occupiers 
of  every  grade,  and  in  every  part  of  the  united  kingdom, 
tradesmen  ai;d  others  connected  and  unconnected  with 
the  soil,  to  beg  your  acceptance  of  this  service  of  plate, 
in  testimony  of  your  inestimable  and  unremitting  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  agriculture.  And  I  rejoice,  sir, 
in  common  with  all  other  of  your  friend*,  that  you  are 
still  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  and  may  you,  sir,  live 
many,  many  years  to  enjoy  it— to  confer  blessmgsupon 
your  family,  happiness  upon  your  friends,  and  bentfits 
upon  all  around  you. 

Mr.  Baker  replied — Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  cor- 
dially for  the  very  flatteriug  and  kind  address  with  which 
you  have  honoured  me,  atidfor  the  lively  interest  which 
you  have,  as  a  committee,  individually  and  collectively 
evinced  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  a  very  numerous 
and  influential  body,  who  have  generously  joined  to- 
gether with  you  in  expressing  their  approbation  of  my 
conduct  as  an  agriculturist.  This  testimonial  with 
which  you  now  present  me  is  magnificent.  Honours 
like  these  tall  to  the  lot  of  but  few  men,  and,  in  offer- 
ing ray  humble  but  warm  and  sincere  thanks  for  this 
distinguished  compliment,  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to 
find  that,  in  exeicising  a  duty  in  advocating  and  pro- 
moting the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  protection 
to  British  husbandry,  I  have  met  with  such  marked 
and  general  approbation.  To  the  labourers  and  artizans 
1  offer  my  especial  thanks,  as  well  as  to  the  tradesmen 
who  have  spontaneously  and  liber.illy  joined  with  my 
brother  agriculturists  in  this  valuable  gift,  and  to  the 
gentry,  clergy,  and  nobility  who  have  in  the  present 
offering  thus  honoured  me;  but  to  find  words  expres- 
sive of  my  feelings  is  quite  impossible.  Gentlemen,  I 
accept  this  superb  gift  with  a  grateful  heart,  earnestly 
desiring  a  continuation  of  every  fiiendly  feeling  that  has 
been  for  so  many  years  anxiously  cultivated  on  my  part, 
and  now  so  nobly  recognised  into  maturity,  and  that 
5irou  will  find  me  ever  ready  to  join  with  you  in  work?  of 
duty  to  our  fellow  men,  and  for  the  general  prosperity 
of  our  country.  This,  your  valuable  gift,  shall  be 
handed  down  to  my  children's  children,  in  commemora- 
tion of  your  great  kindness,  and  my  own  gratitude. 

The  service  of  plate,  which  was  valued,  we  believe, 
at  380Z.,  consisted  of  an  elegnnt  candelabrum,  to  form 
also  an  epergne,  with  seven  branches,  a  soup  tureen, 
cover,  ladle,  ike,  a  venison  dish,  and  four  corner  dishes, 
to  make  eight ;  the  whole  solid  silver,  of  very  fine  qua- 
lity and  superior  workmanship  ;  on  the  pedestalof  the 
former  piece  the  following:  inscription  was  engraved  : — 
"To  Richard  Westbrook  Baker,  Esq., this  Testimonial 
of  his  invaluable  services  in  the  cause  of  Agriculture, 
and  for  advocating  Protection  to  British  husbandry 
generally,  presented  June,  1S41,  from  upwards  of  One 
'thousand  of  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  Gentry,  Agricultu- 
rist*, Tradesmen,  Artisans,  and  Labourers,  of  Rutland 
and  other  counties.'' 

The  committee  afterwards  partook  of  a  splendid  col- 
lation, and  the  afternoon  was  passed  with  the  utmost 
harmony. 


PORTRAirS  OF  PRIZE  ANIMALS.— The  por- 
traits of  Karl  Spencer's  ox,  which  obtained  the  gold 
medal  at  the  late  Sinithfield  Show,  and  of  Mr.  Crisp's 
Southdown  ram,  which  obtained  a  prize  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Cambridge,  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  W.  H.  Davics, of  Chelsea,  andjof  which  he 
presented  copies  to  tlie  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
have  met  with  unqualified  approbation,  as  being  some 
of  the  best  portraits  hitherto  taken  by  Mr.  Davis,  and 
will  add  much  to  the  already  well  known  talent  of  that 
geutlcmau  as  au  animal  painter. 
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REMARKS 

OiV  THE  EVIDE>fCE  PUBLISHED  BY  THE 
LATE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKS  OF  ISSUE, 
ADDRESSED  TO  THE  MANCHESTER 
CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE. 

Uur  attention  has  been  called  to  a  series  of  let- 
ters by  a  retired  merchant,  printed  for  gratuitous 
distribution,  the  object  of  which  is  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  present  banking  committee  to  the 
investigation  of  original  principles,  rather  than 
to  waste  their  time  in  listening  to  the  contradic- 
tory opinions  of  ex-parte  witnesses,  which  must 
tend  to  puzzle  and  perplex,  more  than  enlighten 
the  committee. 

^Vo  think  we  cannot  better  serve  the  public, 
than  by  giving  them  insertion,  and  recommend- 
ing them  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers.  It  is 
manifest,  that,  without  having  some  fixed  princi- 
ples to  refer  to,  there  is  no  saying  what  opinion 
is  right  or  what  is  wrong ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
discuss  any  question  without  some  accurate  defi- 
nitions of  the  terras  employed.  In  both  these 
respects,  much  advantage  may  be  derived  from 
the  attentive  study  of  these  letters. 
Letter  I. 

1.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  of  the 
report  published  by  the  committee,  is  the  entire 
inaccuracy  of  the  terms  used  in  the  examination, 
and  the  different  meanings  attached  to  them  by 
almost  every  different  witness.* 

2.  The  next  thing  which  appears  most  obser- 
vable, is  tbe  total  absence  of  all  reference  to  any 
original  principles  or  acknowledged  axioms,  by 
which  to  try  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  or 
theories  advanced.  Without  some  such  guide  one 
opinion  may  claim  the  same  weight  as  another, 
and,  in  the  end,  they  all  must  resolve  themselves 
into  assertion  against  assertion,  leaving  the  com- 
mittee more  perplexed  than  enlightened,  and 
wholly  without  any  steady  light  to  direct  its  de- 
termination. 

y<.  To  overcome  these  difficulties,  it  appears 
indispensable,  in  the  first  place,  clearly  to  define 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed,  and  the  limits 
to  which  they  are  respectively  confined  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  try  whether  some  fundamental 
principles  or  axioms  might  not  be  laid  down,  the 
correctness  of  which  being  acknowledged  on  all 
sides,  might  afford  the  test  alluded  to  as  being  so 
necessary  to  establishing  what  should  be  consi- 
dered right  and  what  wrong  in  the  opinions  and 
recommendations  of  those  examined. 

4.  A  correct  definition  of  capital  and  currencij 
would  appear  to  me  likely  to  throw  light  upon  the 
equivocal  terms  in  question,  and  I  therefore  com- 
mence by  defining  capital  to  be  "that  which  en- 
ables the  possessor  to  command  the  labour  or  the 
produce  of  the  labour  of  others."  Whatever  pos- 
sesses this  power  is  capital,  no  matter  how  it  man 
beitivested — whether  lodged  in  the  bank  under  the 
name  of  a  deposit,  or  invested  in  the  funds,  ex- 
chequer bills,  bills  of  exchange,  bank  notes,  specie, 
or  fixed  property  ;  or,  in  short,  in  any  way  what- 
ever. Whilst  it  continues  so  invested  it  still  con- 
tinues capital,  because  it  still  continues  possessed 

*  Seetlie  evidence  of  Messrs.  Smyth,  Cobilen,  Papo,  "Wood, 
and  others,  as  to  currency,  liabilities,  deposits,  circulation,  &c. 


of  the  power  which  constitutes  it  such,  according 
to  the  definition  just  given. 

.■).  Under  this  definition,  also,  it  appears  that  a 
bank  credit  of  any  kind,  whether  by  deposit  or 
otherwise,  is  capital,  l)ecause  it  commands  labour, 
or  the  prodtice  of  labour,  just  as  much  as  invest- 
ments in  the  funds,  or  in  exchequer  bills,  bills  of 
exchange,  &c.,  &c.,  or  even  specie  itself. 

6.  In  regard  to  currenc}',  I  would  define  it  to  be 
"  that  which  was  currently  received  as  a  measure 
of  value,  or  used  as  a  mediutn  of  exchange,  whe- 
ther so  constituted  by  legal  enactment,  general 
convention,  or  jiarticular  agreement."  Thus, 
specie  or  Bank  of  England  notes  are  currency, 
being  a  legal  tender  by  enactment,  whilst  other 
bank  notes,  convertible  into  specie,  or  Bank  of 
England  notes,  are  currency  by  f/eneral  conventuin , 
and  bank  cheques,  bills  of  exchange,  &c.,  &c.,  are 
currency  whenever  they  become  a  medium  of  ex- 
change by  particnlar  a</reement,  I'eing,  when  so 
used,  a  substitute  for  bank  notes,  in  like  manner 
as  bank  notes  are  a  substitute  for  si»ecie,  the  time 
of  becoming  payable  being  no  impediment  to  their 
efficiency  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  of  no  im- 
portance except  to  the  parties  immediately  con- 
cerned. 

7.  If  these  definitions  be  correct,  then  it  appears 
evident  that  one  and  thesamething  may  be  changed 
from  capital  into  currency,  according  to  circum- 
stances;  for  example — we  see  by  No.  4,  that  cfl^;t- 
tal  may  be  invested  in  a  deposit,  but  may  become 
currencij  according  to  No. 6,  by  lieing  drawn  out  bj' 
cheques  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  exchequer 
bills,  or  bills  of  exchange,  being,  in  fact,  only 
another  name  for  bank  notes  or  specie,  with  tbe 
difference  of  being  payable  at  a  certain  specified 
period. 

8.  But  it  is  true,  according  to  the  foregoing,  that 
what  is  capital  may  become  currencij  Inj  being  used 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.  It  is  equally  true,  that 
f??rrewcy  may  also  become  capital  vfhen  it  is  not  so 
«*e<?,  because  it  will  still  possess  that  which  con- 
stitutes capital,  viz.,  the  power  of  commanding  the 
labourer  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  others. 
Thus,  any  person  having  more  specie  or  bank 
notes  than  he  has  occasion  to  use,  this  surplus  be- 
comes equally  a  deposit  of  capital,  whether  it  is 
retained  in  his  own  custody  or  placed  in  the  cus- 
tody of  a  banker,  agreeing  equally  with  the  defini- 
tion of  capital  in  either  case. 

y.  The  truth  of  this  may  he  rendered  more  in- 
telligible in  the  case  of  bullion.  It  is  capital  so 
long  as  it  continues  so  invested,  but  it  becomes 
currency  the  moment  it  is  changed  into  coin;  and 
it  becomes  capital  again  until  required  for  use, 
whether  it  is  placed  in  the  bank  or  the  strong  box, 
just  as  much  as  if  it  were  again  melted  into  bullion. 

10.  If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  taken  as|correct, 
then  the  inaccuracy  of  calling  deposits  currency 
because  they  are  liabilities,  or  calling  them  circula- 
tion tvhilst  they  are  not  circulating,  becomes  fully 
apparent,  as  also  the  folly  of  taking  up  the  time  of 
the  committee  bypressing  the  demand  of  a  positive 
answer  to  a  question  which  manifestly  would  not 
admit  of  one,  it  being  quite  clear  that  no  witness 
could  estimate  how  far  the  numerous  proprietors 
of  deposits  would  continue  them  as  capital  or  use 
them  as  currency,  or  vice  versa,  the  calculation 
being  absolutely  impossible  for  any  person  to 
make;  and  thus  one  half  of  the  time  of  the 
committee  occupied  in  these  discussions  might 
have  been  saved. 

11.  Enough  probably  has  been  said  to  show  the 
sweeping  effect  of  correct  definitions  ;     and,  if 
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those  I  have  advanced  arc  not  correct,  I  hope 
some  one  better  qualified  will  supply  others  free 
from  objection  ;  but  it  is  not  merely  in  these  re- 
spects alone  that  correct  definitions  would  be 
found  useful ;  if  they  are  correct,  they  would  lead 
to  many  other  important  deductions  ;  for  if  bills 
of  exchanj^e,  promissory  notes,  &c.,  form  a  part 
of  the  currency,  then  its  total  amount  will  be 
swelled  to  an  enormous  extent.  From  statistical 
calculations  it  would  appear  that  the  amount  of 
bill  currency  always  afloat,  upon  the  average,  in 
the  year,  is  little  short  of  150  millions  sterling-  ; 
and  if  this  be  added  to  the  immense  amount  of 
transfers  carried  on  through  Bankers'  cheques,  as 
will  appear  from  the  transactions  daily  settled  in 
the  ]jondon  clearing-houses,  the  total  amount  of 
currency  of  every  kind  employed  in  the  transfer 
of  commodities,  and  the  settlement  of  all  kinds  of 
mercantile  transactions,  will  amount  to  such  an 
enormous  sum  that  any  little  contraction  or  exten- 
sion of  that  small  portion  consisting  of  bank  notes 
becomes  quite  inadequate  to  the  great  effects  attri- 
buted to  it,  and  leads  to  the  supposition  that  there 
must  be  some  other  way  in  which  these  contrac- 
tions and  expansions  operate,  entirely  distinct 
from  that  to  which  their  small  numerical  propor- 
tion would  appear  to  justly  entitle  them.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  supposition  is  well  founded,  and  it 
shall  be  my  endeavour,  before  concluding  these 
observations,  to  enter  particularly  into  the  exami- 
nation of  modus  operanidi;  but  it  appears  desirable, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  see  whether  a  reference  to 
first  principles  will  throw  as  much  light  upon  the 
correctness  of  the  opinions  given  to  the  committee 
as  the  definitions  above  stated  ajjpear  to  have  done 
upon  the  terms  in  which  those  opinions  have  been 
expressed. 

12.  I  think  I  have  shown  very  clearly  how 
necessary  it  is  to  have  correct  definitions,  in  order 
to  assign  accurate  meanings  to  the  terms  used  by 
the  witnesses  brought  before  the  committee.  I 
now  proceed  to  show  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
course to  some  original  i)rinciples,  which  may 
serve  as  tests  to  try  the  correctness  of  the  opinions 
they  have  advanced. 

1  have  in  vain  sought  for  anything  of  this  kind 
in  the  report  of  the  evidence,  and  am  therefore 
induced  to  quote  from  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled, 
"The  Evils  inseparable  from  a  JMixed  Currency." 
1  find  there,  in  the  2nd  and  .''>rd  paragraphs,  a 
principle  laid  down,  in  which  I  entirely  concur, 
and  which  will  be  found  to  have  a  most  important 
bearing  in  many  respects  upon  the  evidence  as 
])ublished. 

The  paragraphs  alluded  to  are  these  :  —  Para- 
graph 2.  "  Going  back  to  the  remote  period  when 
gold  and  silver  formed  the  only  circulating  me- 
dium, it  will  be  admitted  that  the  market  price,  or 
the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  equivalent  to 
any  particular  commodity,  must  depend  on  the 
comparative  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  article 
to  be  exchanged,  and  also  the  abundance  or  scar- 
city of  the  precious  metals  to  be  given  for  it  ; 
and  that  supposing  either  of  these  data  to  remain 
unchanged,  then  the  market  price  must  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  variation  of  the  other. 
Thus,  for  examide — although  the  supply  of  com- 
modities in  general,  or  of  any  commodity  in  i)ar- 
ticular,  may  rtmain  exactly  the  same,  yet,  if  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is  diminished,  or 
in  other  words,  if  money  becomes  scarce,  the 
market  price  immediately  falls,  and  less  money 
would  be  given  in  exchange  for  the  same  article 
than  formerly  j  and,  vice  versa,  if  the  quantity  of 


the  precious  metals  should  be  increased,  or  in 
other  words,  if  money  should  become  more  plen- 
tiful, tiien  the  market  pjice  rises,  and  more  money 
would  have  to  be  given  for  the  article  warited. 

.'5rdiy.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  the  quau- 
tity  of  money  to  remain  unaltered,  but  a  great  in- 
crease to  take  place  in  any  commodity  (as,  for 
instance,  in  grain  after  an  abundant  harvest),  then 
the  market  price  falls  in  consequenceof  that  abun- 
dance, and  vice  versa  after  a  bad  harvest.  When 
it  becomes  less  plentiful,  the  price  rises,  and  more 
money  is  given  for  it  ;  so  that,  in  order  to  secure 
any  permanent  scale  of  prices,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  jyrq^oi/fow  eaisting  beticeen  the 
commodities  to  be  sold,  and  the  quantity  of  money  to 
buy  them  ivith  should  be  maintained  2J^i"manent 
also.  " 

13.  If  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  foregoing 
quotations  is  correct — w^hich  I  rather  think  will 
not  be  disputed — it  will  show  that  Mr.  Smyth's 
list  of  articles,  from  the  change  in  the  price  of 
which  he  relies  for  the  support  of  his  charge 
against  the  directors  of  the  t3ank  of  England,  is 
not  a  conclusive  proof  in  his  favour,  because  he 
argues  upon  only  one  element  in  forming  the  mar- 
ket price,  the  other  not  being  taken  into  account, 
the  same  fall  being  possible  from  other  causes. 
But  a  simultaneous  fall  in  so  many  articles  cer- 
tainly aftbrds  so  very  strong  probability  in  favour 
of  his  assertion  that  few  people  will  be  inclined  to 
doubt  its  correctness. 

14.  But  the  principle  alluded  to  would  abso- 
lutely condemn  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Norman  and 
Co.  in  their  opinion  of  the  absolute  perfection  of 
a  metallic  currency,  because  it  is  admitted  by  all 
that  a  drain  for  specie  may  take  place  from  pecu- 
liar causes,  without  any  reference  to  the  state  of 
trade  or  manufactures  whatever;  as,  for  instance, 
by  reason  of  a  foreign  loan,  and  the  proportion 
between  the  said  metallic  currency,  as  compared 
with  commodities  being  thus  changed,  it  can  no 
longer  remain  an  equable  measure  of  value  if  the 
principle  contended  for  in  the  quotation  is  correct. 
In  like  manner  this  principle,  if  correct,  will  set 
aside  Mr.  Muntz's  proposition  to  have  a  reserve 
in  specie  equal  to  the  issue  of  notes,  in  order  that 
the  variation  might  correspond  with  a  specie  cur- 
rency, unless  he  could  prove  that  this  specie  cur- 
rency would  fluctuate  according  to  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  commodities,  his  plan  is  also  open 
to  this  further  objection,  that  specie  might  be 
withdrawn  by  cheque  without  any  corresponding 
issue  of  bank  notes  at  all. 

1').  It  also  follows,  from  the  doctrine  laid  down, 
that  the  bank  rule  of  1B,'52  is  erroneous,  because 
if  it  is  riff/it  that  the  relative  proportion  of  cur- 
rency and  commodities  is  to  be  maintained,  it  must 
be  irrony  to  be  guided  by  the  Exchanges  upon  all 
occasions,  when  they  may  be,  as  above  shewn, 
sometimes  low  when  mercantile  transactions  are 
high,  and  vice  versa,  and  therefore  aft'ord  no  cer- 
tain index  whatever  of  the  amount  of  commo- 
dities. 

l(i.  But  the  inference  which  is  by  many  degrees 
of  the  greatest  imi)ortancc  as  bearing  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Bank  directors  is  this — 

It  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  readily  admitted  that 
the  amount  of  currency  held  in  circulation,  or  I 
may  say  absorbed  by  the  public  when  there  is  no 
extraneous  cause  in  operation,  will  depend  upon 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  length  of  discount — 
low  interest  and  discount  of  long  paper  have  a  natu- 
ral tendency  to  increase  the  amount  in  circulation, 
and  high  interest  and  a  short  term  of  discount 
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makes  money  more  scarce,  and  leaves  less  in  cir- 
culation. This  being  the  case,  and  let  any  given 
rate  and  term  of  discount  at  any  period  he  taken 
as  a  starting  point,  if  the  directors,  by  any  inter- 
ference of  theirs  with  the  existing  state  of  things, 
destroy  the  proportion  between  the  currency  and 
commodities  then  established,  the  said  interfe- 
rence directly  destroys  the  correctness  of  the  cur- 
rency as  an  equable  measure  of  value  compared 
with  that  scale. 

If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  then  it  most  undeni- 
ably condemns  the  Bank  directors  when  they  arbi- 
trarily alter  either  the  rate  or  the  term  of  discount, 
whether  it  be  to  increase  or  lessen  the  amount  of 
the  cm-rency, — for  the  latter,  indeed,  they  may 
occasionally  plead  the  necessity  of  the  case 
(which,  however,  may  have  been  the  consequence 
of  their  own  previous  misconduct) ;  but  for  the 
former  there  can  be  no  excuse  whatever, — it  is 
plainly  and  clearly  tampering  with  the  currency 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Bank,  and  the  existence  of 
the  practice  is  proved  to  demonstration  by  their 
own  returns,  appendix.  No.  14,  page  104  of  the 
report,  where  it  appears  the  rate  of  discoimt  had 
fluctuated  from  3  to  fi  to  per  cent.,  and  the  sum 
the  Bank  directors  had  advanced,  amounted  to  1/ 
millions,  equal  to  their  entire  Bank  note  circu- 
lation. 

17.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  ;  the 
foregoing  must  be  decisive  of  the  advantages  of 
having  fixed  principles  to  refer  to — it  brings,  in  all 
cases,  the  matter  to  a  point,  and  the  question  is 
put  into  a  tangible  shape.     Had  Mr.  Smyth,  on 
the  part  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
attended    to    these    principles,    he    would    have 
brought  his  charge  against  the  directors  for  hav- 
ing destroyed  the  currency  as  an  equable  measure 
of  value,    by   altering  its   proportion  to  the  ex- 
changeable transactions  going  on  under  its  instru- 
mentality,  and   thereby   deranging  prices,  taking 
the  currency  upon  the  great   scale,  as  including 
bills,  notes,  cheques,  &c.,  and  everything  used  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.     In  such  case  he  must  have 
succeeded  ;  but  by  confining  himself  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  Jiis  view  of  the   currency,    he  was  de- 
feated by  a  reference   to   the   official   documents. 
Although,   however,   Mr.  Smyth   may  have  been 
confuted  in  argument,  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  his  charge  was  unfounded.    In  fact,   he  was 
confuted  by  his  erroneous  definition  of  the  cur- 
rency, mistaking  2ipart  for  the  mhole,  from  which 
he  could   not   afterwards   depart  ;    but,  notwith- 
standing  the  confutation  thus  given,  with  regard 
to  that  part  of  the  currency  which  he  took  for  his 
test,  yet  a  reference  to  the  returns  in  appendix, 
No.  14,  will  show  that  at  the  time  stated  the  Bank 
directors   were   forcing   out    cuirency  upon    the 
country  which  the  country  did  not  require  or  call 
for;  and  this   is   proved   by  the  undeniable  fact 
stated  in  their  own  returns,  that  they  lowered  the 
rate  and  prolonged  the  term   of  discount  in  order 
to  get  their  notes  taken  from  tbem — see  appendix, 
No.  19,  showing  the  offers  made  by  the  directors. 
That  the  country  did  not  want  this  issue  is  quite 
clear,  because  they  would  not  apply  for  it  at  the 
existing  rate  of  interest  and  term  for  discount  ; 
for  if  the  country  would  have  taken  the  notes  so 
issued,  according  to  the  existing  rates,  the  direc- 
tors would  have  had  no  occasion  to  lower  them. 
No  one   will  accuse   them    of  having  the  folly  to 
advertise   their  willingness  to   take  i^i  per  cent, 
upon  the  security  of  long  bills,  if  they  could  have 
got  their  notes  issued  at  4   per   cent,  for  short 
ones.    This  conduct,  tbei-efore,  is  a  direct  tam- 


pering with  the  currency,  as  unjustifiable  as  undc- 
diable,  the  consequences  of  which  extended  far, 
very  far  beyond  what  might  at  first  sight  appear 
to  he  at  all  corresponding  to  the  amount  so 
i'sued. 

I    have     already    alluded     to    the   small     nu- 
merical proportion  which  the  variation  of  a  few 
millions  in  the  hank  note  issues,  bore  to  the  enor- 
mous  amount   of  the  currency,    swelled  as  that 
amount  was  by  including  therein  hills  of  exchange, 
cheques,  &c.,  and  everything  else  made  use_  of  as 
a  medium  of  exchange,  and  the  apparent  impos- 
sibility  of  such  a  variation  being  attended  with 
the  important  consequences  attributed  toit,  which 
I  shall  attempt  to  elucidate  in  my  next,  confining 
myself  at  present  to  the  object  I  commenced  with 
— namely,    the   application  of  origiunl  principles, 
as  a  test  to  try  the   correctness   of  the  opinions 
advanced   by  the  different   witnesses  before  the 
committee.     In  doing  this,  I  have  limited  my  ob- 
servations to  but  a  very  few  cases,  my  wish  being 
merely  to  shew  the  advantage   of  changing  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  question,  and  directing 
public   attention   to   the   establishment  of  sound 
principles,  rather  than  speculative  opinions ;  whe- 
ther I  am  correct  in  adopting  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Blacker,  in  the  pamphlet  alluded  to,  is 
open  to  investigation, but  I  think  it  is  clear  that  it 
is  only  by  the  test  of  original  principles  truth  can 
be  established.     For  this  object  I  have  onlyhad 
occasion  to  allude  to  one  out  of  several  principles 
contended  for  by  Mr.  Blacker,  which  appears  to 
me  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  but  he  introduces 
another  which  I  think  not  less  worthy   of  public 
attention— and   which    I   may   perhaps  hereafter 
discuss— namely,    whether,    let  the   currency  be 
what  it  may,  the  issuing  body  can  issue  to  excess, 
if  confined  solely  to  the  discount  of  commercial 
paper  having  a  given  length  of  time  to  run,  and 
at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  all  other  issues,  in  loans 
to   government  or   individuals,  or  in  dealirigs  in 
public   securities    being    prohibited.      I    think   I 
should  not  be  doing  my  duty  to  the  public  if  I  did 
not  draw  public  attention  to  this  principle,  as  well 
as  that  to  which  I  have  more  particularly  alluded 
to  in  the  foregoing,  being  entirely  convinced  that 
the  clear  establishment  of  the  correctness  of  these 
two  propositions  would  do  more  to  elucidate  the 
nature  and  management  of  all  currencies,  be  they 
what  they  may,  than  has  resulted  from  all  the 
committees  and  all  the  enquiries  that  have  taken 
place  up  to  the  present  day. 

A  Retired  Merchant. 


A  COMPROMISE. 

"  Sir, — I  wish  to  suggest  a  compromise  between  a 
sliding  scale'  and  a  fixed  duty,  as  thus  : — 

"  Whenever  the  average  price  of  wheat  shall  be  at 
or  above  45s.  the  quarter,  and  not  above  65s.,  the  duty 
shall  be  8s, 

"  For  every  shilling  by  which  such  price  shall  be 
under  45s.,  such  duty  shall  be  increased  by  6d. 

"'  For  every  shilling  by  which  such  price  shall  be 
above  559.,  such  duty  shall  he  reduced  by  6d.,  until 
such  price  shall  be  above  65s. 

"  Whenever  such  price  shall  be  above  65s.,  such  duty 
shall  be  2i.  6d. 

"  The  intention  is  to  avoid  extremes  both  ways,  and 
yet  not  lose  sight  of  revenue  ;  also  to  avoid  fluctuations 
in  ordinary  seasons. 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

••J.i««7,1841,  "H.B.T." 
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HUSSEY'S     REAPING      MACHINE. 

(from    the  cultivator.) 


Messrs.  Gavi.oru  and  Tucklu,— At  the  re- 
(juest  of  several  farmers  of  your  state,  I  send  a 
description  of  my  reaping  machine  and  its  mode 
of  operation,  accompanied  with  sucVi  certificates 
as  I  can  procure  near  at  hand.  The  machine 
consists  of  a  low  frame  resting  on  a  i)air  of  com- 
mon wheels,  with  fills  for  one  horse  ;  the  second 
horse  is  geared  tandem.  The  m.rin  axle  is  square 
in  tiie  hubs  of  tlie  wheels ;  on  this  axle  is  a  cog 
wheel  which  coniwiunicates  motion  to  the  cutters. 
The  ])art  thus  far  described  follows  directly  be- 
hind the  horses,  and  wholly  on  the  stubble;  the 
right  wheel  tracking  very  near  the  standing  grain. 
A  platforin  about  five  feet  square  extends  from 
the  right  side  of  the  frame,  one  edge  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  frame  by  hinges  :  the  opposite 
edge  rest?  on  a  truck  wheel.  This  platform  lies 
near  tlie  ground,  and  can  be  regulated  to  cut  a 
stubble  from  five  to  twelve  inches  high. 

The  cutting  apparatus  is  placed  on  the  front 
edge  of  the  platform,  and  is  constructed  as  fol- 
lows : — A  number  of  steel  blades,  four  or  five 
inches  long,  about  three  inches  wide  at  the  base, 
formed  like  lancet  points,  sharp  on  both  edges, 
are  rivetted  on  an  iron  rod  side  by  side,  forming 
an  instrument  something  like  a  coarse  saw.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  is  a  row  of  strong  iron 
spikes  fixed  firmly  to  the  edge  of  the  platform,  and 
pointing  forward  horizontally  ;  each  spike  is  formed 
of  an  upper  and  a  lower  [liece,  leaving  a  space 
through  each  spike  for  the  blades  to  i)lay  in.  As 
each  blade  occupies  three  inches  on  the  rod,  so  there 
must  be  a  spike  to  every  three  inches  of  the 
])latforui.  The  rod  on  which  the  blades  are 
rivetted  is  moved  by  a  crank  having  a  sweep  of 
three  inches,  causing  all  tlie  blades  to  move  at 
once;  each  blade  vibrating  between  two  spikes, 
])assing  out  ot  one  spike  into  the  other,  cutting- 
the  grain  as  it  conies  in  between  the  spikes  as  the 
machine  progresses  ;  each  double  sjiike  forming  a 
bearing  to  resist  tlie  straw  both  below  and  above 
the  edge  of  the  blades.  'J'he  crank  which  moves 
the  blades  is  connected  with  the  cog  wheel  on  the 
main  a.xlc,  which  must  necessarily  cause  the  vi- 


bration of  the  blades  to  be  in  jiroportion  to  the 
sjieed  of  the  horses,  whether  that  be  a  walk  or 
trot. 

The  motion  of  the  machine  forward  causes  the 
heads  of  the  grain  to  fall    backwards  on  to  the 
platform  as  it  is  cut;  in  this  manner  it  accumu- 
lates  on   the  platform    in   a    lieap,    leaving    the 
stubble  clean.     Tiio  raker  is  seated  on  the  main 
bod\'  of  the  machine  with  a  rake  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, with  which  he  pushes  oft"  the  grain  in 
separate  heaps  for  binding.      1  canncjt  better  de- 
scribe the  manner  ot  using  the  rake  than  to  say  it 
is  like  paddling  a  boat,  except  instead  of  putting 
the  [laddle  into  the  water,  he  puts  the  rake  into 
the  grain  which  has  accumulated  on  the  platform, 
and  slides  it  ofl"in  a  body  behind.    It  may  appear 
on  first  consideration,  that  the  bundles  could  not 
be   distinctly   separated   while   the  grain  is  con- 
stantly falling  ;  experience  proves  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  this  whatever,  for  the  grain  under  the 
rakr  will  readily  pass  from  the  machine,  without 
dragging  with  it  any  part  of  the  next  bundle.  But 
the  operation  is  still   more   complete  when   the 
rake,  instead  of  being  ])ut  down  on  the  jirostrate 
grain,  is  put  down  a  few  inches  in  advance  of  the 
cutters  into  the  heads  of  the  grain  not  yet  cut ;  by 
this  means  the  bundle  is  swept  clean  off  before 
other  grain  falls  on  the  rake.     The  rake  is  used  in 
this   manner   to   great   advantage   in   lodged  and 
tangled  grain,  also  •when  the  wind  blows  strong 
from  behind,  by  way  of  assisting  the  grain  on  to 
the  platform.     Besides  the  raker,  a  boy  is  required 
to  drive,  who  rides  on  the  shaft  horse.     As  heavy 
grain  is  cut  as  fast  as  light,  the  number  of  bundles 
will  depend  on  the  ([uantity  of  grain  to  the  acre, 
and  the  speed  of  driving,  say  from  four   to  ten 
binders,  as  the  case  may  be. 

By  several  years  experience,  1  have  been  ena- 
bled to  add  much  to  the  durability  of  the  machine, 
which  1  apprehend  can  now  receive  but  little  im- 
provement further  than  I  shall  make  this  year.  1 
manufacture  machines  in  Baltimore,  and  my 
brother,  Thomas  R.  Hussey,  will  manufacture 
them  in  Auburn,  N.  V.,  this  vcar.      The  machine 
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is  warranted  to  cut  fifteen  acres  of  the  heaviest 
wheat  in  a  day,  and  save  it  much  cleaner  than  is 
usually  done  by  a  good  cradler,  and  to  cut  the 
whole  season  without  sharpening.  The  price  at 
the  manufactory  is  150  dollars.  The  following 
certificates  are  horn  gentlemen  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability. 
Baltimore,  April  10,  1841.  Ored  HusSEy. 

Ceetificatss. 

Last  year  I  purchased  a  reaping  machine  of  Mr. 
O.  Hussey,  and  it  answered  my  expectation  fullv  ;  it 
is  very  expeditious,  and  saves  the  grain  better  tlj<in 
iu  any  other  way  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Baltimore,  April  9,  1841.  H.  Schwartze. 

This  may  certify  that  I  have  used  a  reaping  ma- 
chine which  I  purchased  of  jMr.  Hussey,  in  Balti- 
more. I  cut  my  crop  with  it  last  barvesc,  to  my 
entire  satisfaction,  and  without  the  slightest  accident 
or  interruption.  It  cuts  clean  and  rapidly,  and 
leaves  the  grain  in  perfect  order  for  binding,  and  is 
in  every  respect  equal  to  tlie  recommendatiou  given 
it  by  Mr.  llussey,  in  the  "  American  Farmer"  and 
•other  papers.  As  I  found  a  decided  advantage  in 
the  use  of  it  myself,  I  can  with  confidence  recom- 
mend it  to  others ;  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
before  many  years  the  cultivators  of  wheat  Vf  ill  find 
they  cannot  well  do  without  it. 

William  Tripp. 

Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Md.,  April  6,  1841. 

Having  been  applied  to  by  jNIr.  Hussey  for  my 
opinion  of  bis  reaping  machine,  I  can  freelv  say  that 
it  is  im[)ossible  for  me  to  entertain  a  higher  opinion 
of  aiiv  machine  than  I  do  of  the  one  which  I  pur- 
chased of  him  last  year.  It  greatly  exceeded  my 
expectations  in  every  respect.  Such  was  tl)e  condi- 
tion of  my  crop,  that  I  should  liave  sustained 
material  loss  without  the  machine.  I  cut.mv  heavy 
lodged  wheat  with  it  entirely  clean  ;  I  could  at  any 
time  cut  as  fast  as  seven  men  could  bind  while  doing 
their  l)est.  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  recommending,  it 
to  every  cultivator  of  wheat,  as  a  great  grain-saving 
as  well  as  labour-saving  machine. 

William  Jessop. 

Cockeyscille,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  April  7,  1841. 


Those  v.ishing  machines  for  the  coming  har- 
vest, should  send  in  their  orders  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
OF  ENGLAND. 

At  a  Council  held  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  of 
IMay,  present — Piiilip  Pu-^ey,  Esq.,  M. P.,  President,  in 
the  Cliair;  Marquis  of  Dowoshirc,  Earl  of  Aylesford, 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Ciive,  M.P.,  Sir  Francis  Lawley, 
Bart.,  David  Barclay,  T^sq.,  Thomas  Raymond  Barker, 
E'jq.,  Edward  Bullcr,  Esi].,  M.P.,  Humphrey  Gibbs, 
E^q.,  Wiliiatp  Goodenuugh  Hayter,  F^^q.,  M.P.,  C. 
liillyard,  Esq.,  Genrye  Kimberky,  Esq.,  VVilHam 
Wotids  Pai;e,  ]:",sq.,  Edward  Av^hford  Sanfbrd,  E-q., 
fti.r.,  i;,:>b' n  A.  Slaney,  Esq.,M.P.,  R.  ('.  Compton 
Sturislield,  E-q.,  iM.P.,  and  Georjje  Wilbraliam, 
Escp,  M.r. 

Allotment   Whlai, 

I\Ir.  Raymond  Barker  presented  lo  tlic  Society  a  fine 
sp?cin;:rn  of  \\  hea',  •rrown  om  a  "10  ))()lr- idlotnn  ti!  piece 
(it  arnljli!  land  in  the  parisK  of  llaniliiedeii.  in  Hnck- 
inghamsliirc,  having  80  s'raw.s,  and  upwards  of  50  ears, 
whicli  ripened,  and  were  on  the  root  when  it  waspu'led. 


AciRICULTfR.AL   BeER. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Grover,  of  Bovcney,  near  Windsor, 
transmitted  to  the  Council  a  Paper  on  the  brewing  of  a 
cheap  and  nutritious  beverage  for  agricultural  labourers, 
and  this  communication  was  referred  to  tlie  considera- 
tion of  the  Journal  Committee. 

«  ExPEniMENTAL  AGRICULTURE. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Council  a  second  Com- 
munication from  Dr.  Daubeny,  of  Oxford,  in  reference 
to  the  experiments  lo  be  tried  on  a  small  scale  on  ma- 
nures and  the  growtli  of  plants,  proposing  two  distinct 
plans  of  arranifement,  rind  requesting  the  Council  to 
decide  wliicli  of  these  they  considered  as  possessing  the 
greatest  advantatres  in  effecting  the  purpose  under  con- 
sideration; and  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  and  Mr. 
Woods  Page  having  coaseated  to  be  added  to  the  list. 
Dr.  Daubeny 's  communication  viras  referred  to  the 
former  Committee  on  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Athorpi?,  of  Dinnington  Hall.  Notts.,  informed 
the  Council  that  another  of  his  sheep  having  died  of  the 
disorder  he  had  formerly  reported  to  the  Society,  he 
had  followed  Professor  Sewell's  recommendation  in 
procurins'  the  earliest  attendance  of  Mr.  Justice,  the 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  to  make  a  post  mortem  examina- 
tion of  the  animal  ;  and  that  this  gentleman  (who  was 
completely  at  a  loss  to  account  lor  the  disorder)  had 
sent  the  report  of  his  anatomical  investigation  to  Pro- 
fessor Sewell.  JMr.  Athorpe  expressed  his  intention  of 
sending  the  body  of  the  next  sheep  to  the  Veterinary 
College,  and  in  the  mean  time  staled  the  general  post 
mortem  appearances  of  the  brain,  stomach,  and  intes- 
tines to  be  healthy,  with  no  unnatural  indications  about 
the  liver,  lungs,  or  heart ;  the  coats  of  the  stomach, 
Iiowever,  appeared  to  be  infiamed,  with  great  fulness  in 
the  blood-vessels  about  the  stomach  and  chest,  and 
considerable  inflammation  about  the  flesh  of  the  chest 
and  interior  of  the  ribs.  Mr.  Justice  recommended 
linspcd-cake  to  be  siven  to  the  hogs  of  the  Hock. 

Mr.  Compton  Stansfieid,  M.P.,  communicated  the 
report  of  his  agent,  Mr.  White,  residing  at  Esholt  Hall, 
near  Leeds,  dated  the  25111  and  26ih  of  May,  informing 
Mr.  Stansfieid  that  the  epidemic  had  broken  out  among 
his  Scots ;  a  circumstance  he  was  unable  to  account 
for,  as  no  fresh  beasts  had  been  introduced  into  the  pas- 
ture, nor  had  ihe  diseased  sheep  from  York  had  any 
communication  with  them.  Two  or  three  of  the  beasts 
which  had  previously  had  the  distemper  having  been 
turned  in  among  the  others,  the  next  day  no  less  than 
eight  new  cases  occurred.  Mr.  White  considered  the 
disorder  to  be  milder  than  last  year,  with  the  exception 
of  the  beasts  first  taken,  and  the  others  having  a  dose  of 
medicine,  and  being  kept  for  a  night,  appeared  nearly 
well  again ;  and  sti'.ted,  that  although  some  of  them 
were  lame  in  the  feet,  the  disorder  appeared  chiefly  to 
aflect  the  animals  in  the  mouth  and  eyes  ;  in  those  that 
were  first  taken,  the  skin  coming  completely  away  from 
the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  remedies  administered,  and 
which  answered  very  well,  were  half  a  pound  of  Epsom 
salt,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  saltpetre,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  alum,  and  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  linseed 
oil.  The  moutii  being  washed  with  alum  and  linseed 
oil,  Mr.  White  concurred,  with  all  who  have  had  expe- 
rience in  tins  disorder,  in  considering  the  earVmess  with 
which  the  remedies  were  administered  to  have  a  great 
fcfttict  on  the  speediness  of  the  recovery;  adding  thai, 
in  his  own  ca.^e,  he  had  found  those  animals  recover  the 
soonest  to  which  the  linseed  oil  had  been  given,  the  mix- 
ture also  of  the  alum  and  oil  breaking  and  healing  the 
ulcers  very  soon.  J\Ir.  White  concluded  by  remarking 
that  the  animals  had  lost  but  little  in  condition, and  that 
the  disorder  on  the  F^shnk  estate  would  occasion  a  loss 
not  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  medicines  exlii- 
bilcd. 

:Mr.  John  Wiggins  informed  the  Society  that  the 
epidemic  had  broken  out,  and  was  then  raffing  among 
i!ie  cattle  in  the  county  of  Kc-vrv  ;  and  requested  a 
;upi)ly  of  the  S;.cietv's  Circuhir.s  of  Treatment. 

'Ihe  Hon.  ■Mr.  (Jiive  stated  that  he  wa^'i'iYy  In  inform 
the  Council  that  in  Shropshire  the  epidemic  liad  again 
made  its  appearance. 
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Farm  Buildingsi 

Mr.  Townslicnd  Mainwarinfc,  of  Marchiviel  Hall, 
near  Wrexham,  North  Wales,  invited  tlie  inspection  of 
tlie  Council  to  the  entirely  new  plan  upon  which  lie 
had  erected  his  new  Farm  Buildings.  Having  n  Cheese 
Dairy,  and  requiring  Tyingsfor  about  30  cows,  he  raised 
the  building  so  high  as  to  admit  uuthrashed  Corn  under 
the  same  roof,  by  which  arrangement  he  procured  Corn 
Bays  capable  of  holding  the  produce  of  about  20  acres. 
A  communication  was  made  between  these  Bays  and 
tlie  Barn,  by  means  of  a  tram-way,  so  that  a  man  or 
woman  could  easily  push  along  a  small  waggon,  which 
supplies  the  thrashers.  The  thrashing  machine  was 
worked  by  a  steam-engine,  which  was  made  useful  in 
grinding,  cutting  chaff,  steaming,  churnins;',  pumping, 
&CC.  Mr.  Aiainwaring  further  stated  that  he  was  iit 
present  engaged  in  erecting  a  Water-mill,  whicii  in 
addition  to  the  common  purpose  of  grinding,  was  in- 
tended to  force  water  sufficient  to  irrigate  about  20 
acres,  the  stream  ipassing  through  two  cess-pools  near 
tlie  cow-houses,  and  tlie  field  having  been  just  laid 
down  with  grasses  for  the  purpose  of  soiling. 

Mr.  Slaney,  M.P.,  at  the  request  of  the  Council,  ua. 
dertook  to  pay  a  visit  of  inspection  during  the  summer 
to  Mr.  Mainwaring's  larm  establishment,  and  report  to 
the  Council  on  the  merits  of  the  new  arrangements  he 
had  effected. 

Protectiox  of  the  Hoi'-Plant  from  Insects. 

Mr.  John  Hobbs,  of  St.  Ives,  Corawall,  transmitted 
an  accountjof  the  mode  he  had  successfully  practised  in 
etl'ecting  the  destruction  of  all  the  small  insect  tribes 
that  infest  the  hop  plant,  by  the  erection  of  rails  of  a 
particular  construction,  .smeared  over  witii  con  1- tar,  or 
the  saturation  of  the  poles  with  a  solution  of  copperas. 
Ijiprovejient  of  Wool. 

I\Irs.  Coote,  of  Richmond  Hill,  near  Clifton,  com  • 
municated  her  management  and  preparation  for  Sheep 
in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  their  wool,  and  their 
prevention  from  the  annoyance  of  flies  after  shearing, 
by  the  application  of  a  decoction  of  tobacco  applied  to 
the  head  and  back  of  the  animal  after  being  shorn,  and 
the  addition  ((or  the  curing  of  scab,  or  removal  of  scurf 
on  the  skin )  of  flower  of  brimstone  stirred  into  it.  Mrs. 
Coote  also  recommended  salt  to  be  sprinkled  broadca«.t 
on  gras4-pa-,ture5  for  improving  the  herbage,  and  pre- 
venting the  foot-rot  in  Sheep. 

New  Thrashing  Machine. 

Mr.  Alhorpe,  of  Dinnineton  Hall,  near  Worktop, 
also  communiciitctl  to  the  Council  the  notice  of  a  new 
Thrashing- I\lachine  which  a  neighbour  of  liis  had  just 
invented,  and  which  appeared  to  Mr.  Athorpe  to  pus- 
.sesss  considerable  merit.  The  machine  is  e.\ceedingly 
simple  in  iis  construction,  and  does  its  work  well ;  but 
its  great  advantage  is,  that  it  delivers  the  straw  quite  as 
entire,  straight,  and  fit  for  thatch,  as  any  thrashed  with 
a  flail.  Air.  Athorpe  stated  that  he  had  that  day  seen 
the  machine  at  work,  and  the  grain  (which  was  oats) 
was  very  clean  thrashed,  and  not  at  all  bruised,  and 
very  nearly  all  the  straw  eame  from  the  machine  straight 
and  fit  to  tie  up  lor  thatch  ;  and  it  also  appeared  to  him 
liiat  it  wouhl  i>robabIy  be  worked  with  less  powei'  than 
a  common  ;iiiaidiine,  but  as  horse  power  had  not  hcvn 
applied,  he  would  merely  state  that  point  of  its  merits 
as  a  conjecture.  Mr.  Atliori)e  added,  that  the  ingenious 
inventor  was  a  poor  but  worthy  mechanic,  and  intended 
to  exhibit  his  machine  at  the  Liverpool  IMociing. 

Mr.  Childer*  ha;?  given  notice  of  moving  for  a  new 
Bye-law,  rendering  such  members  of  Council  as  have 
not  attended  the  meetings  six  times  during  the  year 
ineligible  for  re-election  at  the  Anniversary  Meetings  ; 
and  the  Kev.  J.  K.  Smyihics  has  proposed  that  a  pre- 
mium shall  be  given  for  Sjiring  Wheat  not  sown  earlier 
than  the  month  of  March,  but  iu  merits  to  be  enhanced 
by  its  later  sowing. 

Mr.  Harton,  Serrcliiry  of  lliR  Walton  Farmer's  Club, 
presenli'd  the  lart  printed  I{-[ioit  of  the  nrocec-dings  of 
thai  iij.stilntiiMi,  nml.'iining  tlio  discus  ion  of  a  great 
niiiiibi.T  of  iiitcrestinsr  iopii:<;  arid  Mr.  (Joielee,  a  copy 
ot  thel.isi  report  of  the  South- We. t  Middlesex  Agri- 
cultuiul  Socie'v. 


At  a  Council  held  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  of 
June,  present — Thomas  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.  in  the 
chair  ;  Earl  of  Euston  ;  Earl  of  Lovelace  ;  Lord  Brid- 
port ;  Colonel  Austen  ;  Thomas  William  Bramston, 
Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Colonel  Challoner ;  John  Walbanke 
Childers,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  James  Dean,  Esq.;  Robert 
Maule  Gillies,  Esq.;  Samuel  Jonas,  Esq. ;  John  Kin- 
der, Esq. ;  George  Kimberley,  Esq.  ;  Sir  John  Mor- 
daunt,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  Francis  Pym,  Esq.  ;  William 
Shaw,  E-q.  ;  and  W.  B.  Wingate,  Esq. — 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  Bart.,  of  Blagdon, 
Northumberland,  and  Carlton  Houie  Terrace,  London, 
was  elected  a  Governor. 

Colenel  Cliallonerpresented  theReport  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  which  was  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Report  of  the  Experimental  Committee  was 
read,  and  postponed  until  after  the  Liverpool  Meeting. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  Lindley,  expressing 
his  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  t!-;e  Society,  and  his 
desire  to  promote  its  objects. 

JMr.  Parker,  of  Sweeney  Hall,  Shropshire,  informed 
the  Society  that  the  Epidemic  vvas  raging  in  Cheshire, 
and  in  the  direction  of  Montgomeryshire,  and  that  he 
had,  that  day  on  whicli  he  was  writing, been  informedof 
the  immediate  death  of  a  calf,  ensuing  on  its  sucking  a 
diseased  cow  ;  a  result  which  he  considered  would  have 
been  prevented  by  the  milk  having  been  pieviously 
boiled  and  skimmed. 

Sir  Charle.s  Gordon,  Bart.,  presented  a  copy  of  the 
Premiums  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland  for  1841  ;  ftlr.  Shaw,  ihe  Farmer's  Magazine; 
Mr.  Youatt,  the  Veterinarian;  and  Dr.  Spry,  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 
of  England. 


At  a  Council  held  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  of 
June,  present— Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  President,  in 
the  chair.  Ear!  of  Lovelace,  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone, 
Bart.,  Henry  Handley,  Esq.,  ^LP.,  Thomas  Raymond 
Barker,  Esq.,  Edward  BuUer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  French 
Burke,  Esq.,  John  Walbanke  Childers,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Edward  Davies  Davenport,  Esq.,  James  Dean,  Esq., 
Humphrey  Gibbs.  Esq.,  J.  Lennox  W.  Naper,  Esq., 
William  Wofids  Page,  Esq.,  Richard  Parkinson,  Esq., 
and  William  Shaw,  Esq, 

LivKRPooL  Meeting. 
The  Report  of  the  Liverpool  Committee,  conveying 
the  recommendation  nf  the  thanks  of  Ihe  Society  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  New  Cattle  Market, 
for  their  ofier,  through  Mr.  .lames  Wik-on  and  Mr. 
Earle,  of  their  Cattle  Market  as  a  Show-yard  free  of 
e.xpence  to  the  Society,  instead  of  Falkner's  Fields 
(which,  however,  the  Society  continued  to  regard  as  the 
most  eligible  site),  and  iniorming  the  CouDcil  of  their 
unanimous  election  of  Thomas  Raymond  Barker,  Esq., 
as  their  Chairman,  in  cnnseipience  of  the  unavoidable 
absence  from  town  of  Mr.  Sanford,  M.P.,  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Committee — having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  Barker  reported  to  the 
Council  the  result  of  his  proceedings  ff.t  Liverpool, 
and  his  final  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Holme, 
the  contractors  for  the  Dining  Hall  and  Cattle 
Yard,  and  the  active  preparations  satisfactorily  made 
for  the  immediate  progress  of  the  works ;  and  the 
Council  nnanimou-ly  confirmed  the  engagements  con- 
tracted on  this  occasion  by  the  Chairman,  in  reference 
to  the  arrangements  for  the  Meeting. 

Chidham  Wheat. 
II.  Hollisf,  Esq.,  of  f.>odswortl),  Sus?ex,  presented 
to  the  Council  a  specimen  of  heavy,  clean,  and 
pui'e  Chidham  wheat,  as  a  thoroughly  good  sample 
tor  tht:  niarkel,  the  s"»d  having  bion  drilled  on  a  light 
loamy  soil,  on  the  20lli  of  Novembi-r,  an<l  the  griiiii 
weigliinT  tJTIbs.  jirM*  bushel  ;  and  expressed  his  willing- 
iic'is  lo  supply  small  quaiiliiics  tw  any  of  ihe  nKiiibers 
who  wi-rr  dfsirous  of  ouliivaling  this  variety  of  wheal. 
Mr.  llcdiisi  sinted,  in  lofcrcncc!  lo  the  liiMory  of  the 
Chidham  ulieit,  that  it  u  as  probably  known  in  other 
purls  of  the  oounlry  liy  dillerent  names,  but  that  in 
Sussex  it  was  generally  railed   the  "  Hedge-vheut," 
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fioiii  tiiecircumslaiice  of  an  car  of  it  liavinp^licen  found, 
'20  years  ago,  on  a  liedge  by  Sir.  Posletliwaite,  of 
Cliidham,  ami  excited  liis  curiosity  and  interest  in  its  cul- 
tivation. The  specimen  sent  by  Rlr.  Ilollist  was  heavier 
than  llie  prize  wheat  at  Cambridge,  but  not  so  brig-ht 
in  its  appearance,  a  dift'ereuec  he  attributed  to  the  state 
of  tlie  weather  duiing  its  growth.  i\Ir.  Hollist  having 
also  found  in  his  own  experience,  the  most  decided 
differences  in  the  result  of  trials  on  the  growth  of  wheat 
ari^^e  from  the  slightest  differences  of  soil,  and  time  of 
sowing,  with  the  same  grain  and  in  the  same  tield. 

Newcastle  Agricultural  Society. 

Mr.  Thomas  Walton  Mayer,  presented  a  copy  of  the 
last  Report  of  the  Newcnstle-under-Lyne  Agricultural 
Society,  and  informed  the  Council  of  the  in'ention  of 
the  Committee  to  add,  not  only  an  agricultural  division 
to  their  Library,  but  also  to  form  a  class  of  books  on 
the  sciences  connected  with  agriculture,  and  institute  a 
course  of  lectures  on  those  topics.  JNlr.  INlayer  also  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  President  on  the  subject  of  Agri- 
cultural education,  and  on  the  advantages  that  would 
arise  from  printing  and  circulating  a  cheap  periodical, 
fliustrated  with  wood-cuts,  and  requiring  all  persons 
who  gained  prizes  of  the  Society,  in  the  mechanical 
class,  to  present  mvdels  of  such  prize  implements  to  the 
rouseum  ;  concluding  by  a  statement  of  the  di'sposition 
so  generally  manifested  in  the  agricultural  associations 
throughout  the  country  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
Society. 

Peruvian  Sheep. 

Mr.  William  Danson  of  Liverpool,  informed  the 
Society  of  the  Earl  of  Derby's  intention  to  send  twelve 
Alpacas,  or  Peruvian  Sheep  of  the  Llama  tribe,  to  the 
Liverpool  iMeeting  in  July.  IMr.  Danson  expressed  the 
interest  he  felt  in  the  naturalization  of  this  animal  for 
the  mountain  and  other  waste  lands  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  having  succeeded  in  inducing  Mr.  W^alton  to  com- 
pile a  ftlemoir  "  on  the  Niituralizalion  of  the  Alp-ica," 
for  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Liverpool  had  ["now 
offered  a  premium  of  100/.  on  the  first  fifty  Alpacns 
(oamcly,  2/.  each)  imported  into  this  country  in  the 
course  of  two  years  trom  the  1st  of  July  1841,  and 
hoped  to  find  that  every  ship  would  in  consequence  be 
induced  to  bring  a  supply  of  this  animal.  Mr.  Dan<son 
concluded  by  stating  his  firm  persuasion  of  the  national 
benefit  that  would  result  from  the  importation  and 
naturalization  of  this  vnimal  ;  imports  of  it=;  wool  being 
now  mnde  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  a  million  of 
pounds  in  value,  and  tabrics  manufactured  from  if  sell- 
ing freely  in  the  market,  and  that  while  the  Alpaca 
wool  was  rising,  the  other  wools  were  on  ihe  decline. 
]Mr.  Dunson  transmitted  to  the  Counc  1  three  packets 
ot  s))eGimeQ-paiterns  of  Alpac:i  manufacture  termed 
the  "  Chusan  Cnipe."  The  Alpaca,  according  to  Mr. 
Danson's  account,  is  generally  of  a  jet  black  colour, 
and  ha*  a  very  long  wool,  finer  than  silk  (some  of  the 
animals,  however,  being  white,  browo,  grey,  and  raot- 
tkd),  and  would  be  most  suitable,  when  naturalized 
in  this  country,  for  the  north  of  England,  Devonshire, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  being  naturally  well  adapted  for 
the  Scotch  and  Welsh  mountain*,  being  a  native  of  the 
Cordilleras,  or  mountain  district  of  Peru,  The  wool 
of  the  Alpaca  would  not  enter  into  a  competition  with 
the  wool  of  sheep,  but  rather  with  silk,  being  adapted 
for  the  finest  manufacture,  and  especially  for  the  fine 
shawl  trade  of  Paisley,  Glasjcow,  &c. ;  the  yarn  spun 
from  the  Alpaca  having  been  already  sent  to  France  in 
large  quaniity.  The  wool  of  the  Alp;!ca  has  no  greasi- 
ness  like  wool,  and  the  animal  is  less  subject  to  the 
extensive  mortality  frequently  occurring  among  sheep. 
About  100  Ali)aca3  are  now  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  presented  an  interesting  Report 
of  the  proceedini;s  of  the  Northumberland  Agricultural 
Society  ;  Mr.  Wyley,  a  copv  of  the  rules  of  the  Ruge- 
ley  Farmer's  Club  ;  and  Mr.  Read,  of  Regent  Circus, 
submitted  for  inspection  the  improvements  he  had  made 
in  his  probang<  and  injectors  for  cattle. 


At   a  Cou  icil   held   on    Wednesday,  the    Kith     of 
June,  present  — Philip  Pusey,  E^q.,  M, P.,  president,  in 


the  chair.  Marquis  of  Downshire,  Earl  Spencer,  l^arl 
Talbot,  Lord  Sherborne,  Henry  Ilandley,  Esq.,  BLP., 
Thomas  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.,  Edward  Buller,  Esq., 
M.P.,  French  Burke,  Esq.,  Colonel  Challoner,  Captain 
Edward  Barrett  Curteis,  James  Dean,  Esq.,  Humphrey 
Gibbs,  Esq.,  George  Kimberley,  Esq.,  John  Kinder, 
E«q.,  J.  Haughton  Langston,  Esq.,  W.  Woods  Page, 
Esq.,  William  Shaw,  Esq.,  and  Christopher  Thomas 
Tower,  E-^q. — William  St.  Quinlin  Esq.,  of  Scampstoii 
Hall,  near  Scarborough,  was  elected  a  Governor,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  members  of  the  Society  :  — 
Phillips,  Rev.  John,  Ludlow,  Shropshire 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland. 
A  letter  was  read  from  Edward  Bullen,  Esq.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvernent  Society  of 
Ireland,  informing  the  Council  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
had  been  unanimously  pas»ed  by  that  Society,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Dublin,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  vSociety  of  England,  for  their  kind  and  va- 
luable co-opeiation  in  promoting  the  views  and  ©bjec's 
of  the  new  institution  ;  and  that  a  public  meeting  would 
be  held  in  Dublin  on  the  19th  of  .fuly,  for  the  pHrpo>e 
of  forming  a  committee  to  attend  the  Liverpool  meeting 
as  a  deputation,  and  to  confer  in  person  with  the  Liver- 
pool meeting  on  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  mutu- 
ally promoting  the  common  objects  of  both  societies. 

Gehman  Agricultural  Meeting. 

Captain  Stanley  Carr,  of  Tii-'chenbech,  in  the  Duchy 
of  Lanenburg,  and  an  Honorary  Alember  of  the  Society, 
communicated  to  the  Council  a  variety  of  printed  pro- 
grammes, issued  by  the  Society  of  German  Husband- 
men and  Foresters,  in  reference  to  their  great  annual 
meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year; 
and  assured  the  Council  that  any  member  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Englantl  who  might  attend  the 
meeting,  might  rely  on  every  possible  attention  and  as- 
sistance on  his  part. 

Mr.  Handley  informed  the  Council  that  the  meeting 
in  question  would  take  place  in  the  first  week  of  the  en- 
suing September,  and  be  held  a\.  Dobberan,  a  small 
town  in  the  Duchy  of  Mecklcnburg-Schwerin,  [>lea- 
santly  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  Germany,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  much  frequented  as  a 
fashionable  bathing-place,  lying  on  the  high-road  be- 
tween Wisraar  and  Rostock,  about  90  English  miles 
iu  a  straight  line  E.N.E.  of  Hamburg,  and  120  N.W. 
of  Berlin.  The  thanks  of  the  Council  were  then  voted 
to  Captain  Carr  for  this  communication. 

Wire-worm. 
C.  B.  Fleetwood,  Esq.,  communicated  to  the  Society 
a  detailed  account  of  his  mode  of  destroying  the  wire- 
worm,  as  successfully  practised  by  him  during  a 
period  of  years,  along  with  a  model  of  his  apparatus 
and  specimens  of  the  remedies  applied.  The  Council 
referred  this  communication  to  Mr,  John  Curtis,  F.L.S. 
(the  celebrated  entomologist),  for  his  report  on  this 
subject  to  the  Journal  Commitie. 

EcoNO-MicAL  RIanure  for  Cottagers. 

George  Kimberley,  Esq.,of  Trotsworth,near  Egham, 
Surrey,  presented  to  the  Society  a  copy  of  his  addre.vs 
to  the  rural  population  on  the  leading  principles  of 
agriculture;  and  detailing  a  simple  process  by  which 
they  might  obtain,  without  any  expence,  sufficient 
manure  for  their  gardens  or  allotments  lo  produce  most 
abundant  crops;  and  the  mode  of  improving  the  quality 
and  durability  of  such  manure  by  asmdl  sum  expended 
upon  it  every  year. 

Manure  from  Green  Crops. 
Williain  Bencc  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Aglialusky,  near 
Batidon,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  presented  to  the  Society 
several  copies  of  his  printed  letter  to  his  tenantry  on 
the  advantages  attending  their  growing  green  crops  for 
the  imrpo^e  of  obtaining  supplies  of  manure  tor  their 
hind,  recommending  them  to  sow  with  clover  and 
turnips  just  the  same  quantity  of  land  that  they  th«u 
left  as  Lirazing;  siSbUimg  them,  that  as  a  result  they 
would  gel,  at  the  very  least,  double  the  weight  of  food 
fjr  their  cows  and  horses  as  they  at  that  time  got  from 
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grazing:,  and  that  they  would  consequently  be  able  to 
keep  double  the  numbci'  of  cows,  and  niake  twice  the 
quantity  of  nuuiuie  for  tlieir  land ;  concluding  by  citing 
cases  to  illustrate  the  subject,  and  point  out  also  the  ad- 
vantages of  house-feeding  the  cjitlle  ;  the  management 
of  turnip,  clover,  and  potato  crops,  &c.  Mr.  Jones 
informed  tiie  Society  that  having  the  lypes  still  sianding, 
he  would  willingly  furnish  a  gratuitous  supply  of  the 
pamphlet  to  members  :  and  the  IMarquis  of  Dovvnshire 
stated  his  approbation  of  the  publicaiion,  as  suited  to 
tlie  case  of  the  Irish  tenantry,  and  the  fact  that  ftlr. 
Blacker,  the  vvell-known  agricullurist  of  Armagh,  had 
requested  to  be  furnished  with  300  copies  for  his  own 
immediate  distribution. 

Liverpool  Meeting. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Chairman 
of  the  Liverpool  Commiitee,  the  Hon.  Captain  Spencer, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Woods  Page,  were  r.dded  to  the  list  of 
members  of  the  Committee  ;  and  the  President  stated 
that,  in  order  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  proposition 
of  nevf  members  before  July  7,  the  final  date  for  elec- 
tion, previously  to  the  meeting,  the  Council  would  ad- 
journ to  Tuesday  the  6th  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  names  of  candidates  for  admission,  in- 
stead of  limiting  the  date  of  proposition  to  the  28th  of 
June,  as  formerly  arranged. 

Mrs.  Davies  Gilbert,  of  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  in- 
formed the  Council  that  she  had  kept  14  working  bul- 
locks all  the  winter,  on  her  farm  of  900  acres  on 
Beechey  Head,  without  their  having  had  the  epidemic  ; 
which  her  flock  of  390  sheep  (with  their  393  healthy 
lambs)  had  also  fortunately  escaped :  the  soil  being  a 
chalk  down,  and  therefore  dry ;  and  no  more  particular 
care  having  been  taken  of  the  stock  than  keeping  them 
ia  good  condition.  Mrs.  Gilbert  also  stated  that  she 
had  recently  had  two  new  ponds  constructed  for  water- 
ing the  flock,  on  the  plan  described  in  the  Journal 
(volume  I.,  part  4,  page  499),  the  bottoms  being 
grouted  with  flints  and  grey  lime  mortar,  from  9  inches 
to  a  foot  in  thickness  ;  and  which  were  found  to  an- 
swer very  well :  and  had  also  built  4  houses  for  stall- 
fed  cows,  supplied  with  water  by  tanks  receiving  the 
rain  from  the  roofs  ;  the  last  tank  being  constructed 
solely  of  flints  found  on  the  land,  and  domed  over  with 
flints,  having  a  cast-iron  well  curb  at  the  mouth ;  as 
■well  as  erected  a  lodge  for  cows,  adjoining  to  a  wash- 
house,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  as  warm  as  is 
done  in  Holland. 

Mrs.  Coote,  of  Mornington  House,  near  Clifton, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  immediate 
importance  of  giving  encouragement  to  cottagers  to 
plant  reasonable  breadths  of  potatoes,  and  to  keep,  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  an  account  of  the  cost  and 
quantity  of  seed-potatoes  planted ;  so  that  the  produce 
might  be  ascertained.  Mrs.  Coote  recommended  the 
potatoes  to  be  planted  by  the  wife  of  the  labourer,  and 
at  the  present  time,  in  drills,  like  celery  ;  and  suggested 
the  excellent  effect  that  would  result  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  cottagers  to  industrious  efforts,  by  the  distri- 
bution of  medals  or  sums  of  small  amount  among 
them. 

The  Council  having  taken  into  consideration  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Prize-Essays  for  1843,  and  referred  the 
drawing  up  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Essays 
would  be  required  to  be  treated  by  the  competitors. 


At  a  Council  held  on  Wednesday,  the  23d  of  June, 
present — Philip  Pusej',  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Marquis  of  Downshire,  Earl  of  Aylesferd.Earl  Talbot, 
Lord  Portman,  Hon.  Captain  Spencer,  Sir  Charles 
Lemon,  Bart.,  Sir  Charles  Gould  Morgan,  Bart.,  Tho- 
mas Raymond  Barker,  Esq.,  John  Raymond  Barker, 
Esq.,  Henry  Boys,  Esq.,  Edward  Buller,  Esq.,  French 
Burke,  Esq.,  Colonel  Challoner,  John  VVall)anke  Chil- 
ders,  E'q.,  Edward  Davies  Davenport,  Esq.,  James 
Dean,  Esq.,  Humphrey  Gibbs,  Esq.,  George  Kiraber- 
ley,  Esq..  John  Ivinder,  I'^sij.,  William  Shaw,  Esij., 
John  Villiers  Shelley,  Esq.,  and  William  Youatt,  Esq. 

Henry  Petrc,  Esq.,  of  Upper  Brook-street,  London, 
and  Dunkenalgh,  near  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  was 
elected  a  Governor. 


Liverpool   Meeting. 

The  Royal  Institution  of  Livei-pool  have  intimated, 
through  John  Bmhcs,  Esq.,  their  wish  to  atfcrd  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
every  facility  of  inspecting  ths-ir  Museum,  and  their 
willingness  t'l  grant  the  use  of  their  Lecture  Room,  if 
required.  The  Mechanics'  Institute  having  already 
granted  the  Society  the  use  of  their  rooms  for  the  cen- 
tral business  of  the  Society,  have  also  oft'ered  the  use 
of  their  Lecture  Room.  The  Athenaum  have  passed 
a  resolution  that  admission  to  their  Rooms  will  be 
given  to  all  the  nonresident  Members  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  during  their  visit  to 
Liverpool.  The  Horticultural  Society  have  made  an 
offer  of  their  Botanic  Gardens,  if  required,  for  the 
display  of  agricultural  produce.  The  Liverpool  and 
Harrington  Water  Company  have  offered,  through  E. 
D.  Falkner,  Esq.,  to  supply  the  Cattle-yard  with  water 
from  their  mains,  free  of  expense  to  the  Society.  The 
Mayor  of  Liverpool  has  communicated,  through  R. 
Earle,  Esq.,  his  willingness  to  place  the  Council  Room 
of  the  Corporation,  in  the  Town  Hall,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Society  during  their  Meeting.  Thomas  Kirk- 
land  Glazebrook,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Liverpool 
Library  and  Lyceum,  has  also  transmitted  to  the  So- 
ciety the  following  resolution  : — "  That  during  the  ap- 
proaching Meeting,  in  Liverpool,  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England  ,for  the  promotion  of  that 
science,  the  members  of  that  Association  shall  have  free 
access  to  the  Library,  and  liberty  to  take  out  such 
works  as  they  may  apply  for,  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Committee  of  the  Library  may  make  ;  and 
further,  the  free  use  of  the  Committee  Room,  when 
not  engaged  by  the  Proprietors ;  with  any  other  fa- 
cility which  the  Library  has  the  opportunity  of 
affording.'' 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  have  been  unanimously 
voted  to  the  various  parties  who  have  thus  evinced 
their  interest  in  its  proceedings. 

Messrs.  Holme,  the  contractors,  have  announced 
that  the  Cattle  Yard  and  Dining  Pavilion  require  only 
a  few  days  to  effect  their  completion  ;  and  Mr.  Radley, 
of  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool,  has  become  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  for  the  contracts  of  the  Council 
Dinner  on  the  Wednesday,  and  the  Great  Dinner  of  the 
Society  on  the  Thursday  of  the  week  of  meeting. 

East  Indian  Seeds. 
Professor  Royle,  F.R.S,,  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany  and  King's  College,  presented  to  the  Council  a 
supply  of  Himalayan  Pine  seeds,  for  distribution 
among  such  of  the  Members  as  the  Council  might  di- 
rect ;  and,  the  thanks  of  the  Council  having  been 
unanimously  voted  to  Professor  Royle  for  this  addi- 
tional proof  of  his  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  the  three  packets  of  seeds— of  the  Finns  ex- 
celsa,  the  Ahies  IVebbiana,  and  the  Pinus  Deoilara — 
were  distributed  among  the  following  gentlemen  for 
their  trial  of  the  seeds,  report  on  their  respective  merits 
and  suitableness  for  the  climate  of  this  part  nf  the 
empire,  and  a  supply  of  new  plants  for  further  distri- 
bution among  the  Members  of  the  Society  ;  namely — 
The  Marquis  of  Downshire,  Earl  Spencer,  Earl  Talbot, 
Lord  Portman,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Kinder,  Mr. 
Dean,  Mr.  Davenport,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Gibbs,  Mr. 
Childers,  and  Mr.  Shelley. 

Preservation  of  Butter. 

Henry  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Bramsdean  House,  near 
Alresford,  Hampshire,  transmitted  to  the  Council  a 
jar  of  butter,  as  a  specimen  of  the  successful  mode 
adopted  for  its  preservatien  when  th«t  article  is  in- 
ended  for  export  to  foreign  climates. 

Mr.  Wood  informed  the  Council  that  this  butter  had 
been  prepared  on  the  19th  inst.,  according  to  the  pro- 
cess adopted  in  eastern  countries,  where  it  was  used 
for  culinary  purpo-es  inste,-,d  of  hog's-lard,  which  the 
Mahometan  law  prohibited,  and  would  keep  for  any 
length  of  time  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation, 
although  it  contained  no  salt,  or  other  additional  sub- 
stance. This  preservative  state  of  the  butter  was  in- 
duced   by  the  removal  of  scum,  and  the  dissipation 
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of  the  watery  particles  of  fresh  butter,  eflfected  by  the 
g-ent/est  possible  application  of  sufficient  heat  to  pro- 
duce the  result.  Mr.  Vv'ood  stated  that  in  Asia  this 
gentle  heat  was  obtained  by  the  natives  by  filling  a 
large  open  earlheuware  pan  with  powdered  and  well- 
dried  cow  duug,  and  then  setting  fire  to  it,  introducing, 
into  the  midst  of  the  burning  cow-dung  an  earthen 
vessel  containing  the  butter,  which  thus  became  melted  ; 
and  when  the  scum,  as  it  rose,  had  been  successively 
removed,  and  the  watery  particles  driven  oif  by  the 
heat,  it  was  poured  into  ajar,  and  preserved  for  use. 
Mr.  Wood  suggested  that  a  sand-bath,  properly  regu- 
lated, might  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  dried 
cow-dung,  and  as  the  process  was  so  very  simple,  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  preparing  it ;  and  that,  when 
once  prepared,  the  butter  never  "  became  tainted." 
j\Ir.  Wood  stated  that  he  carried  with  him  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  some  butter  prepared  in  the  same  way, 
at  Colonel  Skinner's  farm  at  Hansi,  to  the  westward 
of  Delhi,  a  year  previously,  and  which  was  pronounced 
by  the  agriculturist  JMr.  Duckett,  and  others,  to  be 
superior  to  the  salted  butter  of  the  colony ;  and,  for 
culinary  purposes,  far  superior  to  larci. 

I\Ir.  \Vood  stated  his  intention  of  exhibiliug  a  speci- 
men of  this  prepared  butter  at  the  Liverpool  Meeting. 

WINKFIF.LD   DIEBLIXC    MACHINE. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Rhara  communicated  an  account  of 
his  new  machine,  which  he  had  now  nearly  completed, 
and  which  it  was  his  intention  to  exhibit  at  (he  Liverpool 
Meeting.  This  machine  is  intended  by  its  inventor  to 
introduce  a  perfect  garden-culture  on  the  largest  farms; 
and  to  act,  by  convertible  arrangements  of  its  parts, 
either  as  a  scarifier,  a  sculJler,  or  a  grtibher.  Tiiis  paper 
was  referred  by  the  Council  to  the  Journal  Committee. 

WIRK-WOHM. 

Earl  Talbot  informed  the  Council  of  the  success  with 
which  he  had  applied  the  refuse  lime  of  gas-works  (pro- 
bably an  impure  sulplmret  of  lime,  or  lime  combined 
loosely  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen — a  gas  the  most  de- 
leterious of  all  others  to  animal  life)  to  the  des.truction  of 
the  wire-worm.  Colonel  Morewood,  of  Alfreton,  Der- 
byshire, has  also  informed  the  Society  of  the  decided 
effects  he  had  experienced  on  his  own  land  in  prevent- 
ing the  appearance  and  ravages  of  wire-worm,  attending 
the  use  of  Crosskill's  Clod-Crusher. 

Mr.  Ellison,  of  Sizergh  Castle,  Kendal,  communi- 
cated a  Paper  on  the  turnip  fly  ;  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  on 
the  Belgian  mode  of  conveying  the  Bassin,  or  warm 
food,  to  stall-fed  cows;  Mr.  George  Nettle,  of  Stoke, 
near  Devonport,  Papers  on  seed-cern,  drill-sowing,  and 
the  agaricus  or  dry-rot ;  Mr.  Chawner,  Secretary  of  the 
Lichfield  Agricultural  Society,  an  Essay  on  Farm- yard 
IManure,  by  a  member  of  that  Society;  and  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  their  last  printed  Re- 
port. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Council  the  new  part 
of  the  Journal  just  ready  for  publication,  and  particu- 
larly directed  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  valu- 
able and  interesting  paper  which  it  contained  on  the 
cultivation  of  Northumberland,  and  which  had  been 
communicated  by  Mr.  Grey,of  Dilstoa. 

IXriRJIARY    FOR    DISEASES   OF   CATTLE. 

Professor  Sewell,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
St.  Pancras,  has  informed  the  Society  that  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  College  have  been  pleased  to  express  their 
approbaiion  of  his  efforts,  formerly  communicated  to 
the  Council,  to  establish  a  Cattle  Infirmary,  and  supply 
the  means  of  instruction  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  by 
having  engaged  to  undertake  the  medical  care  of  the 
exten*-ive  dairy  belonging  to  Thoruas  Flisrht,  Esq.  (for- 
merly Laycock's  dairy),  Islington,  free  of  any  expense, 
on  condition  that  the  pupils  who  are  desirous  of  prac- 
tising that  highly  important  branch  of  the  veterinary 
art,  might  attend  thesame  daily.  The  Governors  having 
unanimously  voted  a  grant  of  £100  to  Proltssor  Sewell, 
in  consideration,  and  on  account  of,  the  expenses  he 
had  already  incurred  to  the  present  Midsummer,  have 
at  the  same  time  resolved  to  place  at  his  disposal  the 
further  sum  of  £200  in  furtherance  of  the  same  object. 
Professor  Sewell  has  further  stated,  that  Mr.  Pusey,  the 


President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
having  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  plan  originally 
proposed,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Ilandley, 
and  other  members  of  the  Society  having,  at  different 
limes,  visited  the  dairy  and  infirmary,  and  fully  con- 
curred with  him  in  its  eligibility  in  every  respect  for 
the  intended  purpose,  he  should  spare  neither  pains  nor 
expense  to  accomplish  the  views  of  the  Royal  -Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England,  in  promoting  the  successful 
application  they  so  anxiously  desire,  of  the  veterinary 
art  to  domestic  animals  in  genera! ;  and  that  those  pu- 
pils of  the  college  who  attended  and  underwent  a  satis- 
factory examination  on  these  branches  of  practice  and 
study,  wouid  have  an  additional  clause,  expressive  of 
their  proficiency  on  those  points,  appended  to  their 
respective  diplomas. 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  following"  gentlemen  have  been  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  during  the  month. 

Ackers,  James,  the  Heath,  near  Ludlow,  Salop 

Adams,  W.  H.,  Boston,  Lincolnshire 

Algar,   John  Clifft,  South   Haningfield,   Chelmsford, 

Essex 
AUsop,  Charles  James, Burton-on-Trent,Stafl^ordshire 
Appleby, William,  Eastfield,  Alnwick,  Northumberland 
Arkwright,  Edward,  Rock  House,  Matlock,  Derbyshire 
Armstrong,  George,  Liverpool 
Atkinson,  Robert,  Epplcton  Hall,  Houghton-le-Sprin^, 

Durham 
Atkinson,  Thomas,  Kidside,  Mllnthorpe,  Westmoreland 
Atkinson,  M.,  Peepy,  Hexham,  Northumberland 
Aslin,  Thomas,  Redbourn,  Hertfordshire 
Aungier,  Mark,  Clarence  Terrace,  Liverpool 
Baker,,Samuel,  Birch  Hall,  Kirby,  Colchester,  Esses 
Barkley,  C.  T.,  Sunbury,  Middlesex 
Banning,  Wm.,  Postmaster  of  Liverpool 
Barke,  George,  St.  Catherine's,  near  Doncaster 
Bennett,  Samuel,  SbifFnal,  Shropshire 
Bentall,  William,  Heybridge,  Maldon,  Essex 
Bceston,  Samuel,  Goldstone,  Newport,  Shropshire 
Bold,  Thomas,  Liverpool 
Bold,  James,  Liverpool 
Borrett,  Giles,  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk 
Bourne,  William  Kemp,   Fisherwick,  Lichfield,  Staf- 
fordshire 
Boydell,  John,  Brynalyn,  near  Chester 
Bradshaw,  Francis,  Jun.,  Barton-Blount,  near  Derby 
Branwhite,  Charles  Hammond,  Guestingthorpe,  Ilal- 

stead,  Essex 
Bretherton,  Joseph,  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool 
Briggs,  John  Cavill,  Great  Dunmow,  Essex 
Brook,  CunliflTe,  Erbistock  Hali,  Overton,  Flintshire 
Bromley,  Rev.   Walter  Davenport,    Wootton    Hall, 

Ashbourne,  Derbyshire 
Bromley,  Robert,  (Land  Surveyor,)  Derby 
Browning,  Rev.  Frederick,  Titchwell  Rectory,  Lynn, 

Norfolk 
Bryans,     James,    Belfield,    Bowness,    near    Kendal, 

Westmorland 
Bulkeley,  Sir  Richard  Williams,  Bart...  Baron  Hill, 

Beaumaris,  N.  W^. 
Bull,  Thomas,  Stoekingford,  Nuneaton,  Warwickshire 
Burne,    Thos.    Higgins,    Lvyriton    Hall,    Newport, 

Shropshire 
Burney,  Sir  Hanson,  Bart,,  Sheepy,near  Atherstone, 

Warwickshire 
Butt,  William,  Sandiacre,  near  Derby 
Butler,  Thomas,  Ballyconra,  Baliyragget,  Kilkenny 
Buller,  Henry,  Tulse  Hill,  Brixton,  Surrey 
Cartwright,  Nathaniel,  Haugham,  Louth,  JLincolnshire 
Caruthers,  David,  Grondra  Hou.se,  Chepstow,  Mon- 
,   mouthshire 

Cave,  Charles,  Bracknell,  Berkshire 
Challenor,  John,  Overton,  Congleton,  Cheshire 
Chillingworth,  Joseph, Trimpley  House,  Kidderminster, 

Worcestershire 
Chitty,  Edw.,  Guildford,  Surrey 
Christian,  William,  Claughbane,  Isle  of  Man 
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Clarke,  .Times,  Gedney,  Holbeaeh,  Lincolnshire 
Clifford,  Henry  Morgan,  Perristone,  lloss,  Hereford- 

shire 
Cliffe,  Anthony,   Belle- Vue,  Enniscarthy,    county  of 

Wexford,  Ireland 
Cobbett,  William,  Edmonton 
Cobon,  James,  Well  Hall,  Lynn,  Norfolk 
Cobbold,  Henry,  VValton-on-the-Maze,  Essex. 
Cobbold,  J.,  Ipswich,  Suflfolk 
Cooch,  Joshua,  Harleston,  near  Norlhampton 
Coulman,  Robert  John,  Wadworih,  near  Doncaster 
Covvell.  John,  Ibou.  near  Worcester 
Coxe,  Francis  Lovelock, Newtowa  Lodge,  Hungerford, 

Berkshire 
Crakanthorp,  Harvey,  Eastham,  near  Chester 
Crane,  John,  Hi?h  Hubberly,  Kiddern-iinster 
Cripps,  Frederick,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool 
Critchley,  Henry,  Eaton  House,  Penkridj^e,  SlaflTord 
Cuihbert,  James,  Clayton-square,  Liverpool 
Daly,  Denis,  Liverpool 

Daniel,  John,  Parsons  Green,  Fulham,  Middlesex 
Daniel,  \ViUiam,  Burton-on-'iVent,  Staffordshire 
Danson,  William,  27,  Great  George-street,  Liverpool 
Darling,  Thomas,  Bean  Desert  Farm,  Lichfield,  Slal- 

fordfehire 
Davpkins,  Henry,  Sandgate,  Kent 
Day,  Jolui  Hill,  St.  Neot's,  Huatingrdonshire 
Dayman,  John,  Mambury,  Bideford,  Devonshire 
Dearsden,  James,  Rochdale,  Lancashire 
Denman,  Arnold,  Willingdon,  Eastbourne,  Sussex 
Dicken,  Thomas,  Loppington  Hou^e,  Wem,  Salop 
Doyne,  Robert,  Wells,  County  of  Wexford,  Ireland 
Drew,  Pryce,  Glanhafren,    Newtown,    Alontg-omery- 

shire 
Dyke,  Henry,  Croftybulla,  near  Monmouth 
Earl,  Thomas,  St.  Ives,  Huntingdonshire 
Earl,  Robert,  Buckworth,  near  Huntingdon 
Ellis,  James,  Barming,  Maidstone,  Kent 
Elwood,  William,  Spittal,  near  Kendal,  W^estmoreland 
Evans,  Robert,  West  Hallam,  near  Derby 
Eyton,  Thomas  Campbell,   Dinnerville,    W^ellington, 

Shropshire 
Fagg,  George,  Bedfont,  Middlesex 
Fardell,  Charles,  Holbeaeh  Lodge,   Horncastle,  Lin- 
colnshire 
Fellows,  Henry,  Hurstbourne  Park,  Whitchurch,Hamp- 

shire 
Field,  Jonathan,  Laceby,  Limber,  Lincolnshire 
Field,  John,  St.  Alban's,  Herlfordshi'-e 
Plitton.William,  Ringstead,  Thrapstone,  Northampton- 
shire 
Fookes,  Henry,  What  Church,  Blandford,  Dorset 
Forster,  William,  Burradon,  Alnwick,    Northumber- 
land 
Frower,  Edward  Spencer,  Welford,  near  Nottingham 
Garven,  Edward,  Warrington,  Lancashire 
Geldard,  George  Atkinson,  Aikrig  End,  Kendal,  West- 
moreland 
Gervais,  The  Rev.  Francis,  Cecil,  Tyrone,  Ireland 
Grey,  Edward,  Chapel  Street,  Liverpool 
Gibbon,  Thomas,  Wolverhampton,  Staffordshire 
Gibson,  Richard,  Liverpool 
Gist,  Samuel  Gist,  Worraington  Grange,  Winclicombe, 

Gloucestershire 
Glendinning,  Alexander,  Ash  Grove,  Sevenoaks,  Kent 
Goddard,  George.  Great  Cell  Barns,  St.  Alban's 
Goodacre,  John,  Desford,  near  Leicester 
Gore,  Henry,  Blessington,  Ireland 
Gorst,  Joseph,  Sealand,  near  Chester 
Goriiiige,  James,  Selmiston,  Lewes,  Su«ex 
Gower,  A.  Lewes,  Castell  i\]algwyn,  Pembrokeshire 
Grace,  William,  Sattwick,  Morpeth,  Northumberland 
Gregory,  Thomas,  Meadow-phice,  Bakewell,  Derby- 

shire 
Greenall,  Gilbert,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington,  Lanca- 
shire 

(irifhth,  David  White,  Bodegroei,  Pwllheli.  Cariiai- 

vnnshiie 
Hall,  John,  Arnold  Lodge,  near  Nottingham 
Hull,  l,oren/.o,  IMilfonl,  near  Derby 
Hammond,  Samuel,  Audnam,  Stourbridge,  Wore. 


Hampson,    James,    High    Leigh,  Warrington,    Lan- 
cashire 
Ilarbotllc,  L.,  Alnwick  Gran-e,  Hexham,  Northumber- 
land 
Harding,  Samuel,  Alprahgm,  Tarporley,  Cheshire 
Harris,  Edward 
Harris,     William,    Laurel   Grove,  Wrexham,    North 

Wales 
Harrison,  Thomas,  West  Derby,  Liverpool 
Harrison,  William,  Walsall,  Staffordshire 
Harrison,  John  B.. Douglas,  Isle  of  Man 
Harrop,  Jonah,  Bardoley,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Lan- 

cashire 
Harvey,  iMatlhew,  Balderton,  Newark,  Notts. 
Hatfield,    Charles    'i'addy,     Hartsdown    House,    near 

Margate,  Kent 
Hearn,  William,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wl?ht 
Heath,  Samuel.  Frankton,  Soulham,  Warwickshire 
Henderson,    Edward,  Lowick,  Wooler,   Northuiiiiier- 

land 
Hi?ginson,  Rev.  John,  Thormanby  Rectory,   Thirsk, 

Yorkshire 
Hildyard,  Colonel,  Stokesley,  Yorkshire 
Hinckes,  John,  Leicester 
Hinxman,  John,  Sudbury  Grove,  Middlesex 
Hodgson,  Joseph,  Biggins  Old  Uall,Kirkby  Lonsdale, 

Westmoi  eland 
Hodsen,  James,  Jun.,  Falraer  Court,  Lewes,  Sussex 
Hollock,    John,    Mountains    Town,    county    iMeatli, 

Ireland 
Hollis,  Wm.,  Shirenewton  House,    Chepstow,   Mon- 
mouthshire 
Hopkinson,   Frederick,    Benningholme,   Hull,  "^'ork- 

shire. 
Humphreys,  John,  Brose,  Wrexham,  N.  W. 
Humphreys,  John,    Berriew    Rectory,    Welsh    Pool, 

Montgomeryshire 
Hunt,  Robt.,  jun,,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire 
Hunt,  George,  Preston,  Lancashire 
Ingram,  George,  Chctwynd,  Newport,  Shropshire 
Ivens,  Charles,  Cranford,  Kettering,  Northamptonshire 
Jardine,  William,  67,  Grosvenor  Street,  London 
Jeffs,  William,  Costow  Hou«e,  Marston  St.  Lawrence, 

Northamptonshire 
Johnson,  Robert,  jun..  Duke-street,  Edge  Hill,  Liver- 
pool 
Johnson,  William,  St.  Helen's,  Prescot,  Lancashire 
Johnstone.  Henrv  James,  Speeu,  Newbury,  Berk-i 
Jolleff,  Robert,  Long-Ashlon,  near  Bristol 
Jones,  George,  Starton,  near  Warwick 
Jones,  William,  Stone  Hill,  Liverpool 
Jones,  William  Bence,  Agalusky,  sear  Bandon,  county 

of  Cork 
Jones,    Matthew    Eatton,    Wilby,    Wellingborough, 

Northamptonshire 
Jones,  John,  Compton  Marsh,  Farringdon,  Berksliire 
Jones,  Thomas,  Wem,  Mostyn,  Holywell,  Flintshire 
Kemp,  William,  Great  Tey,  Colchester,  Essex 
KerJ,   William,  Annables    Farm,    Kinsborne    Green, 

Harpenden,  Herttbrdshire 
Keogh,  Patrick  F.,  Liverpool 

Kingsworth,  Adolphua,  ijrookland,  near  Romney,Kent 
Lake,  Robert,  Milton,  near  Canterbury 
Lance,    the    Rev.    John    Edwin,    Cliffe,    Blandford, 

Dorset 
Langhornc,  O.,  Mill  Hills,  Hexam,  Northumberland 
Laxton,  William,  Thorney,  Peterborough,  Norlhamji- 

tonsliire 
Leighton,  Andrew,  W^ellingborough,  Northamptonshire 
Leonard,  Patrick,  Soho  Street,  Liverpool 
Levett,  John,  Wicknor  Park,  ],ichfield,Staftbrdshire 
Littledale,  Harohl,  jjiscard,  near  Liverpool 
Llewellin,  Richard,  Tregwynt,  Fishguard,  Pembroke- 
shire 
Lloyd,  Edward,  Cefw,  St.  Asaph,  N.  W^ 
Lloyd,   the  Hon.  Thos.  Pryce,  Pengwern,  near  St. 

A^aph,  N.  W. 
Long,  tieorge,  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire 
l.owe,  Wdliam,  Liverpool 
Lynn,  William,  Liver))ool 
Ma<:  Grigor,  Daniel,  \\'iilton,  near  f.iverpool 
JMaeiarlane,  .(ohn,  Speke,  near  Liverpool 
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Mackie,  John,  Bambrougrh  Hall,  Belfovd,  Northumber- 

land 
Mac  Vicar,  Duncan,  Liverpool. 
MadJisou,  Thomas,   VVandon,  Woolcr,   Noilhun.ber- 

land 
Malins,  L,,  Daw-y-Gaaiff,  Newtoa-NoUa{,'e,  Glamor- 

g'anshire 
Manning-,  John  Leach,  Bardon  Park,  near  Leicester 
Marklove,  Charles,  Oil  Mills,  Berkeley,  Gloucester 
Maud,  Charles  Theobald,  Coitrehene,  Cardiff,  Glanior- 

ganshire 
Menzies,  Henry,  Manchester 
Miller,    Bartlett,    Chapel    Brampton,    near   filolton, 

Northamptonshire 
Miles,  Thomas,  Keyham,  near  Leicester 
Monkhouse,  John,  the  Stowe,  Hay,  Herefordshire 
Mossop,  John,  Moulton  Mar»h,  Spalding-,  Lincolnshire 
Mosley,  Tonman,  East  Lodge,  Burton-on-'J"rent,  Staf- 
fordshire 
Mumford,  Robert,  Kirby  Hall,  Colchester,  Essex 
Naylor,  Georg-e,  Plas  Clouprh,  near  Denbigh 
Newman.  William,  Darley  Hall,  Barnsley,  Yorkshire 
A'ewton,  William,  Bay  Farm,  near  Bath,  Somersetshire 
Nicholson,  E.  A.,  Barford-St.-Martin,  Salisbury 
Nolt,  J.  C,  Hallow,  near  Worcester 
Oatley,  Jehn,  Bishton,  Wolverhampton,  Staffordshire 
Og:ilvie,  Alexander,  Mere  Hall,  Knulsford,  Cheshire 
Oliphant,  Laurence,  Condie,  Bridge  of  Earn,  Perth- 
shire 
Onslow,  the  Hon.  Colonel  C,  Upton  House,  Alresford, 

Hampshire 
Orrell,  John,  33,  Great  George  Street,  Liverpool 
Osborn,  George,  Waterloo  Terrace,  Northampton 
Peers,  Joseph,  Ruthin,  Denbiprlishire,  N.  W. 
Peele,  Richd.,  Lonsr  Sutton,  Wii-heach,  J.incolnshire 
Pemberton,  Rev.  R.  5L,  MiUichop  Church,  Stretton, 

Salop 
Pennant,  Rev.  Thomas,  Brynbella,  St.  Asaph,  Flint- 
shire 
Peppercorn,  William,  St.  Neot's,  Hunting-don«hire 
Peppercorn,  Georg-e  A.,  St.  Neot's,  Huntingdonshire 
Phelps,  Rev.  H.  \V.,  Snodland  Rectory,  Alaidstone, 

Kent 
Phillips,  Thomas  John,  Landue,  Launceston,  Corawall 
Pinchin,  David  Rice,  Box,  near  Bath 
Pinfold,   Charles,  Walton    House,    Fenny   Stratford, 

Buckinghamshire 
Plumtre,  J.  Pemberton,  M.P.,   Fredville,  Wingham, 

Kent 
Pocock,  Richard,  Hedges  Farm,  St.  Alban's 
Pollock,  Arthur,    Mountains  Town,    county  Meath, 

Ireland 
Porter,  J.,  (Architect),  Oswestry,  Shropshire 
Potterton,  Nathaniel,   Boughton   Park,  near    North- 
ampton 
Preston,  J. R.,  Liverpool 

P'jrcell,  Peter,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Royal    Agricul- 
tural Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  Halveistown, 
Kilcullen,  Ireland. 
Pym,  Charles,  Lansdowne  Lodge,  Cheltenham,  Glou- 
cestershire 
Rand,  Joseph,  Hadleigli,  Suffolk 
Ray,  John,  Heanor,  near  Derby 

Ilemraington,  Reginald,  Stricklangate,  Kendal,  West- 
moreland 
Richards,  Edward  Priest,  Cardiff',  Glamorganshire 
Richards,    John    Matthews,    Plas    Newydd,    Cardiff, 

South  Wales 
Riddle,  George,  Walton  House,  Tewkesbury,  Glou- 
cestershire 
Rigby,  Robert,  Maghull,  near  Liverpool 
Robinson,  Thomas,  Old  Bold  Hall,  Warrington,  Lan- 
cashire 
Robinson,  John,  Skinner  House,  Lydd,  New  Romney, 

Kent 
Rob'^on,  John.  Woolsington  High  House,  NewrcaAle- 

on-Tyne 
Rogers,  Samuel,  Douglas,  Isle  al  Man 
Koscruge,    John,    Roscruge   St.    Anthony,    Helslon, 
«  Cornwall 

Roscoe,  .lames,  Knulsford,  Cheshire 
Rudgard,  Edward,  Lincoln 


Rycroft,  Sir  Richard  IT.  C,  Bart,  Marydown  Park, 

Basingstoke,  Hampshire 
Saudbach,  Henry  Robertson,  Liverpool 
Sandbach,  Samuel,  jun.,  Woodlands,  near  Liverpool 
■-^aul,  Williiini,  High  Ferry,  Sihsey,  i?oston 
Scott,  L.,  Kcisby,  near  Folkingliam,  Lincolnshire 
Shuldham,  Wni.  Samuel,  Duumanway,  county  Cork, 

Ireland 
Shute,  Robert,  Liverpool 
Simon,  James,  Greenfield,  Holywell,  Flintshire 
Simpson,  Wm.,  29,  Saville-row,  London 
Sitwell,  Charles  John,  Stainesby  House,  near  Derby 
Smallwood,  John,  Tower  Hill,  near  Birmingham 
Smith,  Rev.  L.  Loraine,  Rassenham,  Stoney-Stratford, 

Bucks 
Smith,  Thomas,  Shareshill,  Wolverhampton,  Stafford- 
shire 
Smith,  John,  Cleatlam,  Staindrop,  Durham 
Smith,  Wm.,  Whittlesey,  Peterborough,  Northampton 
Smith,  George,  Berkeley,  Gloucesteishire 
Smith,  John,  Lewes,  Sussex 

Spraggot,L.,  Natferton,  Hexham,  Northumberland 
Squire,  John  Border,  Cross  Hall,  St.  Neot's,  Hunts. 
Squires,  Richard,  Walton,  near  Liverpool 
Stainer,  Charles,  Uppington,  Wellington,  Salop 
Staniforili,  Samuel,  Liverpool 
Staunton,  John,  Dalby,  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire 
Stone,  Richard,  Kirby,  Colchester,  Essex 
Strongitharra,  George,  Rushall,  Walsall,  Staffordshire 
Swan,  the  Rev.  Francis,  Rector  of  Sauslhorpe,  Spilsby, 

Linsolnshire 
Swinburne,  Joseph,  Knutsford,  Cheshire 
Sybray,  Robert,  Matlock  Bath,  Bakewell,  Derbyshire 
Talbot,  Wm.,  Hawkeshead,  Scarisbrick  Hall,  Orms- 

kirk,  Lancashire 
Taverner,  Samuel,  Peterborough,  Northamptonshire 
Tench,  Edward,  jun.,  Plas-Nevvydd,  Rhuabon,  Den- 
bighshire 
Tliomsison,  Henry,  Kemberton,  Shiffnall,  Salop 
Thompson,  Rev.  Cornelius,  Vicar  of  Elksley,  Retford, 

Notts. 
Todd,  Joseph,  Sutton-Coldfield,  near  Birmingham 
Tomlinson,  William,  Biggins  Hall,  Kirkby  Lonsdale, 

Westmorland 
Tomlinson,  Richard,  Shelley  Hall,  Ongar,^  Essex 
Twemlow,  Thomas,  l^eatswood,  Drayton,  Shropshire 
Tyler,  Rev.  Roper  Trevor,  Llantrithyd,  near  Cardiff, 

S.  W. 
Tyrer,  James,  Booth,  near  Liverpool 
Upperton,  Robert,  Lansdowne  Place,  Brighton,  Sussex 
Vickers,  ^"alentine,  Ellerton  Grange,  Newport,  Salop 
Walker,  Henry  Batcheler,  New  Romney,  Kent 
Warner,  Henry  Lee,  Tibberton  Court,  near  Hereford 
Watt,  James,  Dublin 

Watson,  L.,  Allerwash,  Hexham,  Northumberland 
Waterhouse,  Alfred,  Aigburth,  near  Liverpool 
Waterhouse,  Rogers,  Aigburth,  near  Liverpool 
Waterhouse,  Daniel,  Aigburth,  near  Liverposl 
Webb,  Wm.,  Stourbridge,  Worcestershire 
Webb,  the  Rev.  William,  D,D.,  Master  of  Clare  Hall, 

Cambridge 
Webb, Theodore  Vincent,  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge 
Welch,  Rev.  Thomas  Coleman,  Lower  Vicarage,  Pat- 

tishall,  'I'owcester,  Northamptonshire 
Wheatcroft,  William,  Cromford,  Derbyshire 
While,  James,  Colford,  Gloucestershire 
White,  Matthew, Tripping- Kennet,  Ross,  Herefordshire 
Whitmell,  John,  Crick,  Daventry,  Northamptonshire 
Wilberfoss,  Thon)as,  Wetwang,  Driffield,  Yorkshire 
Wilkinson,  Uctavious  Robert,  Eaton-Soeon,  St.  Neot's, 

Huntingdonshire 
Williams,  Edward,  The  Cross,  Mold,  FlintshTe,  N.W. 
Williamson,  Hugh  Henshall,  Greenaway  Batik,  Burs- 
Wilson,   James,  Haydock,  Newton-le- Willows,  Lan- 
cashire 
'  Wilson,    Hon.    and    Rev.   Robt.,    Aihwell    Thcrpe, 
Wymoudhum,  Norfolk 
lem,  Statfoidrhire 
Wood,  Theodore,  Rennington,  Alnwick,  Northumber- 
land ' 
Woodman,  Richard,  Jun,,  Housedean  Farm,  Falmtr, 
Lewes,  Susses 
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Woodward,  Joseph,  Biiliugham,  Pershore,  Worcester- 
shire 
Woodward,  Thomas,  Corn  Exchange,  Liverpool 
Wortley,  N.  W.,  Ridlington,    Uppingham,  Rutland- 
sliiiG 


Withcrington,  L.,  Charlcote  Mill,  Stralford-on- Avon 
Wren,  L.,  Perry  Barr,  near  Birmingham 
Wright,  O.,  Butcherwell,  Hexham,  Northumberland 
Young,  Joseph,  Aby,  Alford,  Lincolnshire 


AGRICULTURAL     REPORT. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 
JUNE. 

The  great  importance  which  is  always  attached  to 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  this  season  of  the  vear, 
induces  us  to  enter  somewhat  minutely  into  its  efiVct 
since  the  concluding-  date  of  ourlast  month's  report. 
From  the  1st  until  about  the  8th,  we  were  favoured 
with  iine  westerly  winds,  thereby  producing  incal- 
culable benefits  not  only  to  the  growing- crops  of 
grain,  but  vegetation  in  general.  Tlie  succeeding 
week  was  marked  by  a  continuance  of  cold  weather, 
which  tended  nvcUerially—  particularly  as  the  absence 
of  rain  began  to  be  complained  of  in  all  parts  of 
England— to  check  the  j)rogressof  the  phints.  How- 
ever, the  wind  having  sliortly  after  the  16th  shifted 
round  to  the  South-west,  in  which  quarter  it  has 
steadily  continued,  and  some  fine  showers  being 
thereby  produced, incalculable  benefits  have  accrued 
to  farming  in  general,  and  it  is  highly  pleasing  to 
observe  that  ilje  pastures,  sheep  downs,  &c.,  which 
at  one  period  were  looking  parched  up,  have  ra. 
pidly  assumed  their  usual  appearance.  True  it  is, 
that  on  some  of  the  hilly  and  chalky  soils,  the  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  do  not  wear  so  healthv  a  colour  as' 
could  be  desired;  but  a  few  days  more  of  fine  genial 
teaiperature  will,  we  trust,  set  all  to  rights.  Wheat  is 
now  in  full  ear,  in  the  forward  districts;  and  such  will 
doubtless  be  the  case  in  the  North  in  the  course  of 
the  first  week  in  July. 

It  will  be  learned  with  regret,  that  the  wire-worm 
Las  committed  most  extensive  ras-ages,  both  on 
light  and  heavy  soils;  indeed,  to  such  an  extent 
Lave  their  depredations  extended  in  some  parts  of 
Northamptonshire,  Warwickshire,  Gloucestnrshire, 
&c.,  &c.,  that  scarcely  more  than  half  a  crop  ap- 
pears to  be  anticipated  by  the  growers.  Leavino- 
these  casualties  out  of  the  questioii,  and  calmly 
considering  the  prosj)ects  of  our  farmers,  we  are 
d('[-,idedly  of  opinion  that  they  have  been  consider- 
ably over-rated  by  some  persons.  We  havo  heard 
it  stated,  that  there  is  every  probability  of  the  forth- 
coming yield  of  wheat  being  great,  almost  beyond 
recollected  precedent.  It  is  to  be  most  earnestly 
desired  that  such  may  be  the  case,  but  we  cannot 
give  a  tacit  admission  to  that,  which  to  us  appears 
somewhat  at  variance  with  facts.  Comparatively 
speaking,  the  breadth  of  land  under  wheat  culture  is 
much  on  the  increase,  which  will  possibly  make 
good  any  actual  deficiency  which  may  arise  when 
the  corn  may  be  submitted  to  the  process  of  thrash- 
ing; yet  our  impression  is  thatthe  acreable  produce  of 
wheat  will  not  exceed  an  average.  Barley  promises 
well  on  thc!  whole,  and  bids  faiV  to  make  a  good  re- 
turn. Oats  seldom,  if  ever,  looked  finer,  and  we 
should  say  that  the  growth  will  exceed  even  that  of 
last  season. 

VVith  respect  to  the  stocksof  wheatat  this  timeinthe 
hands  of  ourfarmers.we  should  say  that,  on  account  of 
the  immense  quantities  which  have  been  thrashed  out 
during  the  month,  and  transmitted  to  the  different 
markets,  they  are  now  hecomin;^  limited  ;  yet  we 
trust  there  will  be  found  an  adequate  quantity  to 
nioet  every  exigency  until  after  tlio  ingathering  of 
this  year's  produce.  Thesfi  observations  refer  to 
almost  every  county  in  the  Uoited  Kingdom. 


It  is  truly  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  present  ap- 
pearance of  the  hop  bine,  not  only  in  Kent  but 
also  in  Sussex,  is  indicative  of  a  very  extensive 
produce.  Even  in  unfavourable  situations  the  bine 
is  remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  while  scarcely  any 
insects  can  be  discovered,  even  on  a  veiy  close 
examination.  Tliis  cheering  circumstance  will,  no 
doubt,  have  some  influence  upon  future  currencies. 
INIany  bets  have  been  laid  upon  the  forthcoming  duty 
at  from  lo5,000/.  to  145,000/. ;  but  we  are  decidedly 
of  opinion  tliat  it  will  exceed  the  latter  sum. 

The  clip  of  wool  this  year  has  been  unusually 
large,  which  has  had  the  effect,  as  might  be  reason- 
ably antic'pated  in  the  present  stale  of  the  wool 
trade,  of  lowering  the  value  of  that  description  of  pro- 
duce, while  further  depressed  rates  may  be  looked 
forward  to. 

As  to  the  crop  of  hay,  this  has  proved  extreme!}' 
good,  and  in  the  southern  districts  it  has  reached  the 
stackyards  in  admirable  order.  The  hay  harvest  is 
exjiected  to  be  commenced  in  the  northern  counties 
in  a  few  days,  should  the  weather  prove  fine. 

The  various  markets  of  consumption  have  been 
fairly  supplied  with  corn,  the  demand  for  which  has 
coctinued  steady,  at  but  little  variation  in  the  quo- 
tations. The  quantities  of  cattle  have  been,  not- 
withstanding the  epidemic  has  been  complained  of, 
tolerably  extensive,  while  the  sales  have  gone  oftat,  in 
some  instances,  a  trifling  reduction  in  prices.  The 
wool  trade  has  been  heavy  ;  but  the  valueof  hops,  and 
most  other  farm  produce,  has  been  well  supported. 

The  following  is  our  usual  monthly  statement  of 
the  supplies  of  fat  stock  exhibited  in  Sraithfiold 
cattle  market,  and  the  ])rices  realized  :  — 

The  number  of  beasts  have  embraced  11,250;  of 
sheep  and  lambs,  157,212  ;  of  calves,  1,100  ;  and  of 
pigs,  3, 002  ;  while  the  quotations  have  ranged  as 
follows  : — Beef,  from  3s.  to  5s.  ;  mutton,  3s.  2d.  to 
5s. ;  lamb,  5s.  to  6s.  6d. ;  veal,  4s.  2d.  to  5s.  Cd. ; 
and  pork,  4s.  to  4s.  lOd.  per  81bs.  to  sink  the  offals. 

The  general  quality  of  the  arrivals  from  our  great 
grazing  districts  has  been  on  the  improvement,  yet 
a  large  number  of  lame  beasts  and  sheeji  has  ap- 
peared on  the  market.  On  most  occasions,  thnre  has 
been  a  numerous  attendance  ef  both  metropolitan 
and  provincial  dealers,  who  have  purchased  slowly, 
at  a  trifling  depression  in  the  currencies.  From 
Scotland,  the  receipts  of  stock  have  been  on  the  de- 
crease— they  having  embraced  only  about  700  beasts, 
and  1,200  slieep  ;  while  from  the  Isle  of  U'ight,  not 
more  than   100  lambs  have  come  fresh  up. 

A  STATEMENT  aud  COMPARISON  of  the  SUP- 
PLIES  and  PRICES  of  FAT  STOCK,  exhibited 
and  sold  in  Smithfikld  Cattle  Markkt,  on 
Monday,  June  30,  1840,  and  Momlay,  June  28, 
1841.  At  per  SIhs.  to  sink  the  ofl'als. 

.lane  iiO,  1840.        .lune  -JS,  1841. 
s.  d.      s.  d.        s.  d.      s.  d. 

Coarse  &  inferior  Beasts  3    2  to  ; 

Second  quality  do 3    .6 

Prime  large  Oxea 3  10 

Prime  Scots,  &c 4     4 

Coarse  &  inferior  Sheep   3    4 

Second  quality  do 3   10 

Prime  coarse  woolled do.  4     2 

Prime  Soutbdowa  do..   4    6 
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s.  d.  s.  d.        3.   d.  s.    d. 

Lambs 50  60..   50  6o 

Large  coarse  Calves  ,.4  10  5     0.,    4     2  4     8 

Prime  small  ditto 5     2  5     4..    4  10  5    4 

Large   Hogs 40  46. .40  46 

Neat  small  Porkers  .,4    8  4  10  ..   4    8  4  10 

SUPPLIES. 

June  ;!0,  1S40.  .limp  28,  18-tl. 

Beasts '2687  2,280 

Sheep  and  Lambs  ....        26,66o  30,680 

Calves 216  175 

Pigs 505  413 

Up  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  mavkefs,  the  ar- 
rivals of  sliiughtered  meat  from  Scotliind  and  various 
parts  of  England,  have  consisted  of  about  300  car- 
cases of  beef;  1,3'20  ditto  of  mutton  ;  400  ditto  of 
lamb  ;  tfOO  ditto  of  veal  ;  and  o.OOO  ditto  of  pork  ; 
wliile  the  supplies  of  London  killed  meat  have 
proved  extensive.  Trade,  generally  speaking,  lias 
continued  in  a  sluggish  state,  at  lower  rates. 


CALENDAR  OF  HORTICULTURE 
FOR  JULY. 

After  the  tremendous  storna  of  Maj^  27,  when 
"  fire  mingled  with  hail"  literally  ran  along  the 
ground,  desolating  ci-ops  and  dwellings  also  in  the 
south  and  middle  of  Berkshire,  the  temperature, 
which  had  attained  80'',  sensibly  receded  ;  the  se- 
cond week  of  June  becoming  keen  as  INItlrch,  with 
a  parching  easterly  current,  that  has  operated  in- 
juriously on  some  fruit  trees,  and  checked  every 
species  of  vegetable.  The  gardener,  in  common 
with  the  agriculturist,  is  exposed  to  casualties 
and  natural  agencies  that  greatly  interfere  «ith 
his  operations  ;  thus  it  happens  in  dry  periods  like 
the  present,  which  prohibit  many  removals  and 
transplantations,  that  when  they  are  effected  in 
time,  procure  the  strongest  vegetables  of  the  win- 
ter— such  as  broccoli,  the  savoy,  Brussels'  sprouts, 
and  celery.  But  the  wind  has  become  fickle  and 
variable,  and  by  the  time  this  calendar  meets  the 
reader,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  earth  may 
be  moistened  with  gentle  and  warm  rains  which 
may  facilitate  seasonable  operations. 

The  Fruit  Gardkn. 

Contrary  to  our  usual  course,  we  shall  commence 
our  directions  with  this  department,  because  the 
liest  fruit  trees  require  the  earliest  attention.  A 
variety  of  opinions  prevails  concerning  the  precise 
period  when  the  peach,  nectarine,  and  apricot 
ought  to  receive  their  summer  pruning.  It  has 
been  stated  that  "  there  is  a  very  great  advantage 
in  beginning  the  work  betimes  in  the  summer, 
clearing  the  trees  from  all  ill-placed  and  luxuriant 
wood,  and  training  the  useful  shoots  in  a  proper 
direction;"  and  for  the  reasons  assigned,  that  the 
sun,  air,  and  gentle  rains,  will  have  a  jiroper  ac- 
cess, and  promote  the  growth  and  flavour  of  the 
fruit,  ripen  the  wood,  and  harden  the  shoots — all 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  production  of  per- 
fect bearing  wood,  and  good  fruit  next  year. 

These  are  truths  ;  the  theory  is  sound,  and  is 
borne  out  by  experience.  But  the  facts  themselves 
point  out  the  time  ;  for  if  pruning  and  training  be 
performed  too  early  in  summer — that  is,  generally 
before  the  first  of  July — a  forestof  secondary  weak 
shoots  will  he  the  inevitable  result. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  month,  the  best 
situated  spring  shoots,  which  are  situated  near  the 
origin  of  the  present  bearing  shoots,  ought  to  be 


laid  in  connectedly,  in  a  direction  corresponding 
with  the  Litter,  which  will,  at  the  winter  pruning, 
be  cut  ((uitc  back  to  the  snccessional  bearers. 

^Ve  have  beforcremarked,  that  the  fruitful  shoots 
of  next  year  are  those  which  are  produced  in  the 
current  spring.  Thus  then,  the  July  regulation  is 
what  the  French  term  a  remplcicement;  and  by  it  the 
bearing  wood  is,  or  ought  to  be,  preserved  in  suf- 
ficient quantity,  and  in  vacant  spaces,  so  as  to  add 
to,  rather  than  substract  from,  the  furniture  of  the 
tree,  and  to  render  it,  according  to  the  gardener's 
language,  "  green  throughout."  Every  ill-placed 
back  and  foreright  shoot  ought  also  to  be  displaced, 
and  thus  all  the  conditions  above  alluded  to,  will 
be  timely  complied  with  and  secured. 

Apple-trees  on  walls,  and  espaliers,  or  trained 
as  open  dwarfs,  will  now  have  so  far  ripened  their 
lateral  spring  wood  as  to  authorize  the  proper 
foreshortening  of  them— a  process  which  is  the 
first  operation  of  what  is  called  "  spurring."  Every 
such  projecting  lateral  ought  to  be  cut  or  snapt  off 
halfway,  or  rather  by  two-thirds  of  its  length. 
The  rationale  may  be  thus  described.  Every  leaf 
has  a  bud  at  its  base  ;  the  uppermost  buds  how- 
ever are  those  which  grow  and  elongate  the  shoot; 
when,  therefore,  the  most  active  part  is  removed, 
those  buds  on  the  lower  remaining  portion  become 
stimulated  and  enlarge  ;  the  two  upper  ones  swell 
most,  and  from  these  one  or  more  shoots  arise, 
which  would  elongate  considerably  by  the  end  of 
the  growing  season.  When  they  have  pushed  a 
joint  or  two,  the  shoot  shoidd  again  be  cut  back 
at  the  bud  below  the  one  whence  the  lowest  of 
these  shoots  arises ;  and  this  second  operation 
tends  still  further  to  enlarge  the  embryo  buds  near 
the  base  of  the  shoots,  from  which  one  or  more 
fruitful  buds  may  be  developed.  If  the  uj)pennost 
eye  break  a  second  time,  the  shoot  must  again  be 
cut  back  one  joint  below  the  point  where  it  was 
last  stopped. 

Pears  are  occasionally  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  wall-trees  require  it ;  but  dwarfs  and  stand- 
ards should  be  left  more  to  their  own  spurring, 
which  is  the  result  of  maturity  and  moderate  lux- 
uriance. When  spurs  are  so  formed,  it  will  be 
proper  to  cut  the  shoots  back  to  the  fruitful  eyes ; 
in  this  respect  pear  trees  differ  from  apples — they 
are  far  less  productive  of  redundant  wood. 

Fig  trees. — Train  in  the  fruitful  shoots  to  expose 
them  to  the  sun  and  reflected  heat;  never  tup  or 
shorten  any,  but  cut  the  superfluous  parts  quite 
away. 

!'()!«  demand  reiterated  attention.  They  devc- 
lope  fresh  laterals,  and  extend  other  leading  shoots 
continually  ;  the  fruit  is  the  object,  andnovv,  being 
in  blossom,  no  shoot  should  advance  more  than 
one  leaf-joint  beyond  that  at  which  it  was  stopped 
at  the  former  regulation.  Abercrombie  justly  ob- 
served, above  fifty  j'ears  ago,  that  where  the  bear- 
ing shoots  arekept  well  exposed, nailed  in,  and  libe- 
rated from  all  crowding  secondaries,  "thebunches 
of  grapes  will 'be  large  and  perfectly  grown;  and 
every  bunch  will  also  ripen  more  regularly  an  i 
sooner,  by  at  least  three  weeks,  than  when  the 
vines  are  neglected  and  permitted  to  be  run  over 
with  useless  shoots."  We  may  add,  that  the  sin- 
gle, distant,  long-rod  training,  facilitates  the  above 
practice,  and  enables  the  prnner  to  keep  all  his 
leaders  open  to  the  sun,  with  less  than  half  the 
trouble  which  the  irregular  fruit  tree  form  of  a 
vine  requires. 

Bttdd'nig  in  general  maybe  begun,  observing  that 
a  free  state  of  the  bark  is  promoted  by  showers,  a 
moist  soil,  and  south-westerly  soft  winds  ;  there- 
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fore  the  propitious  periods  ought  to  be  [jveparcd 
for  and  observed. 

Bud  Apricots  upon  muscle-plum,  or  seed  apricf)t 
stocks;  pcHches  and  nectarines  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  apples  upon  apple,  pears  upon  pear  or  quince 
stocks  ;  medlars  upon  hawthorn.  We  hold  it 
sound  doctrine,  that  a  stock  may  improve  or  de- 
o-rade  a  bud  or  graft ;  and  therefore  tliat  the 
better  and  more  noble  the  stock,  ihc  more  im- 
proved, in  all  probability,  v^'ill  be  the  inserted 
member.  Lindley  has  lately  noticed  this  fact,  and 
we  coincide  with  him  in  opinion,  deprecating  the 
notion  that  the  wild  crab,  or  other  low  and  de- 
pressed stock,  can  enrich  a  scion  ;  at  all  events, 
we  are  certain  that  growth  is  undeniably  affected 
by  grafting,  whatever  may  be  its  influence  upon 
the  quality  of  fruit. 

Vegetable  Department. 

Transplant  to  permanent  beds,  a  full  crop  of 
broccoli,  savoy,  and  winter  cabbage.  The  work 
should  be  done  in  showery  weather,  otherwise 
each  hole  must  be  filled  with  water  before  plant- 
ing ;  choose  different  periods  throughout  the 
month. 

Endive  requires  rich,  fine  land,  prepared  by 
digging  in  some  vegetable  manure.  If  a  bed  be 
formed,  spread  the  manure,  dig  and  plant  as  the 
work  proceeds  one  foot  asunder  ;  thus  each  row 
can  be  watered  as  it  is  formed,  without  uselessly 
trampling  upon  the  ground.  Persons  would  do 
well  to  think  of  this  precaution  even  in  sowing  ; 
and  thus  all  things  being  in  drills,  the  hoe  can 
act  fieely,  and  the  surfaces  made  neat  and  kept  in 
orderly  condition. 

Plant  out  May-sown  cauliflowers  two  feet  plant 
from  plant ;  v>'ater  each  at  the  time,  and  again  if 
they  flag  in  any  degree. 

Celery. — Earth  up  the  plants  already  in  trench, 
but  the  first  and  second  week  of  this  month  is 
quite  early  enough  for  the  main  supply.  Select 
an  open,  light,  and  rich  piece  of  ground  ;  dig  the 
trench  seven  inches  deep,  throwing  the  earth  on 
each  side.  If  a  series  is  to  be  planted,  let  the 
trenches  be  three-and-a-half  to  four  feet  asunder 
from  the  centres.  Then  lay  three  inches  of  rotten 
manure  over  the  loose  earth  at  the  bottom,  and 
dig  it  in.  Remove  the  laigest  plants  from  the 
nurse  or  seed  bed,  allowing  a  sufficient  number  to 
stand  from  four  to  six  inches  apart,  according  to 
the  final  growth  of  tlie  variety  ;  laige  red  giant 
celery  will  require  nearly  eight  inch  spaces.  Take 
off  every  sucker,  and  injured  leaf;  put  tiie  plants 
into  a  large  garden  pan  of  water,  one  by  one,  so 
as  to  prevent  shrinking ;  ])lant,  and  fix  them 
firmly,  and  water  each  effectually.  Watering  roust 
be  attended  to  every  evening  in  dry  weatlier,  and 
if  the  sun  be  powerful,  the  trenches  should  be 
shaded  during  the  whole  day. 

Plant  Cos,  Silesia,  and  indeed  any  favourite 
lettuce,  in  rows ;  tlic  plants  twelve  inches  asunder. 
These  lettuces  often  fly  to  seed  ;  it  is  therefore 
always  preferable  to  repeat  successional  sowings 
in  freshly  digged  and  very  rich  beds,  and  to  thiu 
out  the  seedlings,  first  to  three,  then  to  six-inch 
distances,  using  thetn  as  salad  ;  and  finally  leave 
the  i)lants  twelve  inches  apart,  to  be  tied  up  for 
hearting  as  vecpiired. 

Sow  at  any  limc  a  few  carrots,  and  onions  for 
drawing  young,  small  salailing  as  wanted,  and  the 
last  crop  ot  sjiring  i)roccoli  not  later  than  tlu;  first 
week. 


Sow  a  full  crop  of  turnips  in  an  open  situation, 
to  come  in  from  Michaelmas  to  the  end  of 
the  year. 

After  the  necond  week  sow  cabbage  seed  for 
coleworts  or  greens;  this  vegetable  is  now  rarely 
seen,  but  it  is  truly  delicious,  and  more  finely 
flavoured  than  the  mere  sprouts  of  cut  plants. 

Transplant  the  leeks  that  are  strong  and  well 
formed ;  manure  a  bed  amply,  and  apply  an  ounce 
or  two  of  nitrate  of  soda  before  digging  the 
ground;  then  strike  drills  three  inches  deep,  and 
a  foot  apart.  Witb  a  strong  iron-shod  dibble 
make  holes,  five  inches  deep,  and  after  trimming 
away  straggling  roots  and  oflsets,  drop  a  leek  per- 
pendicularly into  each  hole,  adding  enough  of  leaf 
mould,  or  very  rich  earth,  to  cover  the  fibrous 
roots  ;  and  finally,  pour  water  to  fix  the  leek. 
Repeat  the  waterings,  but  keep  the  jilant  upright 
in  its  case,  which  acts  as  a  sheath  to  the  grow- 
ing plant. 

FLOWER-GAnOEN  AND  SllRUBBERY. 

Take  up  bulbous  roots,  dry  them,  and  lay  them 
up  for  autumn.  Pipe  or  layer  pinks  and  car- 
nations, both  succeed  by  layers.  Dahlias  are  now 
advancing  rapidly,  and  we  are  told  receive  much 
benefit  by  being  watered  with  a  weak  solution  of 
nitrate  of  soda ;  one  pound  is  enough  for  twelve 
gallons  of  water,  and  even  this  should  not  be  re- 
peatedly applied,  as  a  very  small  quantity  only  of 
saline  matter  is  ever  taken  up  into  a  vegetable. 
Whenever  it  agrees  with  a  plant,  the  foliage  as- 
sumes a  deej)  rich  tint. 

Begin  to  propagate  geraniums;  the  scarlets  in 
the  open  ground  ])rosper  at  any  time,  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  place  a  cutting  in  the  soil ;  but  the 
fancy  Pelaryonia  require  some  attention.  First 
select  a  stout  cutting  from  any  favourite  that  is 
out  of  flower  ;  it  is  of  little  avail  to  take  a  weakly 
slip.  A  green  but  half-ripe  shoot,  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  of  three  joints,  will 
succeed  when,  in  five  instances  out  of  six,  a  poor 
spindling  cutting  must  fail ;  mis  together  equal 
parts  of  two-year  old  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand, 
fill  a  thumb-pot  (size  80),  and  fix  the  cutting  one 
joint  deep.  If  watered  and  plunged  in  a  frame, 
having  a  gentle  bottom  heat  of  75  or  80,  roots 
will  form  directly ;  but  cuttings  taken  early  in 
July  require  no  bottom  iieat,  but  merely  shade 
and  atm.ospheric  warmth.  Heat  is  required  after 
the  end  of  the  month. 

When  cuttings  can  be  taken  the  pai'ent  plant  is 
ready,  and  ought  to  be  cut  down  to  such  lively 
buds  which  will  produce  the  best  and  most  com- 
pact figine;  and  with  this  object  in  view,  they 
cannot  be  cut  too  low.  When  headed  down  and 
cut  over,  each  plant  should  be  retained  in  a  shady 
frame,  and  receive  moderate  watering  till  the 
buds  form  new  shoots.  Then,  but  not  before, 
shake  the  soil  from  the  outer  roots  ;  cut  those  oft', 
reducing  the  inner  ones  to  a  compact  ball,  which 
place  in  a  48  or  other  small  pot,  using  light,  turfy 
loam,  sand,  and  about  a  third  part  of  brown 
fibrous  bog  earth  ;  water  moderately,  and  protect 
the  plants  till  they  grow  freely,  then  expose  them 
to  the  air. 

The  cuttings  must  be  kept  a  little  moist,  and  as 
they  grow  are  to  be  nipped,  or  cut  back  to  buds, 
so  as  to  acquire  a  bushy  coEopact  figure. 

Keep  all  the  departments  weeded,  clean,  and 
neat ;  mow  lawns ;  roll  gravel  walks ;  remove 
weeds,  and  trim  off  f-uperflunus  shoot'i  from  ever- 
greens and  deciduous  shrubs. 
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REVIEW     OF     THE     CORN     TRADE 

DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE. 

The  marliets  ^enevallv,  since  our  lust  review  of     back  into  the  country    from  the  same  channel 


in 


the  state  and  prospects  of  the  corn  trade,  have  been 
plentifully  supplied  with  all  descriptions  of  ag-ricul- 
tural  produce  of  home  growth,  but  the  demand  has 
been,  in  a  certain  measure,  liberal,     lu  the  value  of 
wheat,  a  trifling  decline  must  be  noted,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  duty  charged  on  foreign  wlieat  when 
entered  for  home  consurapiion,  nmst  also  be  noted, 
in  proportion  to  the   depreciation  which  had    pre- 
viously occurred  in  the  price.     In  common  seasons, 
the  deliveries  of  grain    by  the  farmers,  during  May 
and  the  summer  months  generallj',  are  less  than  the 
demand  requires  ;    and  an  improvement  in  prices, 
particularly  in  those  of  wheat,  is  naturally  calculated 
on  as  the  certain  consequence  of  this  circumstance. 
In  this  respect,  however,  this  season,  in  as  far  as  it 
Las  yet  progressed,  is  different  from  the  average  of 
those  which  have  preceded   it ;   for,  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  su[iplies  of  every  description 
of  agricultural  produce  have  been  rather  larger  than 
the  consumption  has  required,  and   thereby  has  a 
most  unanswerable  argument  been  produced  in  fa- 
vour of  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  rapid  improvement  which  agricul- 
ture is  undergoing  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
must  speedily  be  attended  by  a  production  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  fully  sufficient  for  the  comfortable 
support  of  the  entire  population.     Indeed,  from  the 
present  aspect  generally  of  the  corn  trade,  it  is  very 
apparent  that  that  most  desirable  period  has  already 
arrived  ;   for  during  the  last  hundred  years   at  all 
events,  we  have  noi  one  example  of  two  notoriously 
bad  crops,  succeeded  by  a  good  and  abundant  one, 
being  attended  by  the  same  favourable  consequences 
as  those  which  we  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  re- 
cord.    The  decline  in  prices  cannot  in  any  respect 
be  attributed  to  any  falling  away  in  the  quantities  of 
agricultural  produce  now  required  for  the   general 
consumption  ;  for  in  no  article  is  there  any  deficiency 
in  this  respect  complained  of.     The  vrages  of  labour 
continue  to  be  fully   equal  to  all   the   expences  of 
living  comfortably  ;   and  althout;h  certainly  the  de- 
mand for  labour  is  not  so  extensive  as  it  was  some- 
time ago,  still  employment  at  fair   wages  is  within 
the  reach  of  all  those  who  feel  industriously  dis- 
posed ;  and  in  no  quarter  do  we  see  or  hear  of  mul- 
titudes collected   logetlier,   demanding  food  or  era- 
)>loyment.    We  must  admit,  however,  that,  in  several 
of  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  demand  for  work- 
men is  not  so  brisk — if  we  may  be  permitted  to  make 
use  of  a  commercial  expression — as  could  be  desired  ; 
but  this  is  not  caused   by   the  high  value  of  pro- 
visions, but  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  in- 
iurious  experiment  which  we  have  during  the  last 
three  years  made,  in  the  importation  of  foreign  agri- 
cultural products  i'or  home  consumption.     The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Kingdom  cannot  afford  to  employ 
forei<^n  agricultural  l;ifbourers  in  the  growth  of  pro- 
visions, and   their  own   vrorkmen  at  the  same  time. 
The  money  paid  to  the  foreign  land  proprietor  for  the 


which  it  has  been  absorbed.     The  German  boor  and 
Polish  serf,  by  whose  toil   wheat  is  produced,  are 
not  enabled  by  their  master's  pay  to  them,  to  con- 
sume wheat;  nor  can  they  afford  to  dress  themselves 
in  British  manufactured  goods.     The  transmission 
of  their  agricultural   produce  to  the  United  king- 
dom   cannot  be  attended   by   the   importation    into 
their   harbours  or  markets  of  any  additional  quan- 
tity of  British  manufactures  for  their  use  ;  and  there- 
fore, however  great  may  be  the  value  of  foreign  grain 
consumed  here,  not  one  farthing  is  thereby  added  to 
the  value  or  to  the  quantity  of  our  manufactured 
o-oods  exported,  the  entire  payment  being  made  in 
specie  to  the  foreign  masters  of  the  soil.     To  the 
artisans,  and  generally  to  all  the  productive  classes 
throughout  the  United   Kingdom,  the  immense  im- 
portation of  foreign  grain  which  late  unfavourable 
seasons  have  rendered  necessary,  has  been  attended 
by    consequences    in    every   way   most   disadvan- 
tageous ;  and  of  this  fact  they  are  so  perfectly  con- 
vinced, that  amongst  the  most  intelligent  portion  of 
them,  the  senseless  cry  of  "  cheap  bread"  has  as  yet 
had  not  the  slightest  influence.     Had  the  twelve  or 
fifteen  millions  sterling,  in  hard  money,  which  dur- 
inp-   the  last  three  years  have  been  remitted  to  fo- 
reign nations  in  exchange  for  agricultural  produce  of 
foreio-n  growth,  been  paid  to  our  fanners  at  home, 
that  sum  would  not  huve  been  totally  abstracted,  as 
it  has  unfortunately  been,  from  the  wealth  of  the 
British  Empire  ;  but  it  would  have  now  been  in  ac- 
tive circulation  at  home,  and  would  have  been  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  labour,  and   consequently 
addincr  to  the  wages  of  the  labourers  at  home.     But 
this   would  not  have  been  the  limit  of  the  benefit 
which  would  have  resulted  from  a  different  applica- 
tion of  this  large  amount  of  money,  to  that  which  a 
virtually  free  trade  in  corn  \vith  foreign  nations  has 
latterly  occasioned.     It  would,  under  other  circum- 
stances, have  rendered  money   plentiful  and   easy  ; 
and  consequently   it  would  have   very  considerably 
reduced   the   annuiil   interest  now  payable  by  those 
who  have  the  means  of  productively  employing  il. 
It  would  have  been  embarked  in  extensive  public 
and    private  improvements.      It  would    have  been 
employed   in    the  formation  of  additional  railways, 
harbours,  canals,  &c.  ;    and  above  all,  uncultivated 
wastes  would,  under  its  benign  influence,  have  been 
converted  into  fields,  eminently  useful   to  humanity. 
In  short,  it  would  have  been  sown  in  a  fruitful  soil  ; 
and,   in    due    season,   it   would  have   produced    in 
abundance  many  of  the  blessings  of  life.     It  would 
have  returned  into  the  coffers  of  the  capitalist,  with 
more  than  compound  interest  added  to  the  principal ; 
it  would  have  in  some  measure  employed,  and  given 
fair  wages  to  the  jiroductive  classes  of  society  ;   and 
il  would  have  added  to   the  internal  wealth,  and  in- 
creased the  l)pauty  of  the  country.     The  remission 
of  the  protection  which  the  corn  laws  extend  equally 
to  the  property  of  the  agriculturist  and  to  the  wages 
of  labour,  rendered  necessary  by  the  elements,  has 


nroduce  of  his  fields,  cannot  also  be  paid  to  our  own  .         .  •,..-,       ^   ».       u  •••  i 

workmen.  The  ruinous  remittance  of  specie  to  the  ,  however  deprived  tl'^  i»lj«bitants  of  the  BriUsb 
continents  of  Europe  and  America,  which  the  bad 
crops  here  of  1837-8,  and  1839,  rendered  neces- 
sary, has  been  attended  by  consequences  exceed- 
ingly prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  industry 
throuo-hoiit  the!  British  Empire.  By  no  effort  of 
labour,  nor  of  commerce,  cau  this  money  be  drawn 


Empire  of  these,  under  other  circumstances,  cer- 
tain advantages  ;  and  has  afforded  to  them  a  fore- 
taste of  the  evils  which  a  free  foreign  corn  trade 
at  all  times  must  entail  on  them,  should  the 
legislature  ever  be  pleased,  in  their  wisdom,  to 
withdraw  from  wa^es  and  from  agricultural  property 
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the   protection   with    v.hich    tliey    are    at   present 
covered  by  the  corn   hivrs.      Yearly,   :ifter  their  re- 
peal, must  the  scarcity  of  inouey  be  increased,  until 
every  description  of  internal  and  of  colonial  improve- 
ment be  put  an  end   to  ;  and   tlien  manufactures  and 
commerce  must  suft'er  even  in  a  higher   degree   than 
agriculture  itself  can  do:   for  although   whole  dis- 
tricts, and  even  counties,  may,   and  assuredly  will, 
he  thrown   out  of  cultivation,   still   the    fields   will 
always   produce  sufficient  for  the  support  of  their 
proprietors,  of  their  labourers,  and  of  the  farmers  ; 
but  to  artizans  and  to  commercial  labourers,  tl)e  result 
oftbe  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  must  eventually  be  in 
ihe  extreme  ruinous,  depriving-  theui,  as  tliis  insane 
action  must  do,  of  a  vast  proportion   of  the  home 
consumption  for  their  manufactured  goods,  wliich  is 
by  far  the  most  valuable  market  for  their  labour, 
and  in  which  nearly  alone  the  whole  of  the  finest 
qualities  of  their  goods  hnd  abundance  of  buyers  and 
customers.     As  society  is  constituted  at  ])resent  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  surely  is  preferable  to  pay 
60s.  per  quarter  to  the  British  grower  of  wheat,  than 
40s.  per  quarter  to  its  foreign  producer  ;  because  in 
tbe  one  instance   the  60s.  remain  in  the  empire,  and 
must,   by  the  laws  of  society,  return  again  into  the 
pockets  of  the  consumers  by  whom  that  sum  was  ori- 
ginally advanced,  else  they  must  cease  to  consume 
altogether  for  the  future  ;  whilst,  in   the   other  case, 
4()s.  paid  for  the  same  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  are 
abstracted    from    the  national    wealth,    and    never 
again  come  back  into  the  possession   of  those  by 
wliom  the  foreign  wheat  has  been  consumed.      The 
consumption  of  British-grown  grain  increases  gene- 
ral employment,  and  annually  adds  to  the  wealth  of 
tbe  community  ;  whilst  the  consumption  of  gi  ain  not 
grown  within  the  British  Empire  is  a  certain  loss  of 
liie  j)ublic  property,  and  alfects  the  public  well-being, 
in  proportion   to   its  extent.      That,  under  proper 
legislative  protection,  the    United   Kingdom  is  per- 
fectly capable  of  producing-  food  in  abundance  for 
tbe  entire  population,  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  next  harvest 
will    be  of  that  description    which  may,  for   some 
years  afterwards,  render  supplies  of  foreign  grain 
unnecessary ;  and    then  the  productive  classes  will 
reap  the   many    advantages    which   naturally    arise 
iroin    abundant    supplies    of    agricultural    produce 
ilrav'n  from  our  own  fields.      Sliould  the  expecta- 
tions now  so  generally  entertained  from  tbe  appear- 
ances in  the  fields  at  the  present  time  be  eventually 
confirmed,  the  farmers  will  be  enabled  to  reduce  the 
prices  of  every  article  without  doing  any  injury  to 
their  property  ;  for  they  will  gain  by  quantity  more 
than   they  will   ap]varently  lose   in   value,   and  the 
money  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  people  will 
be  paid  to  our  own  farmers,  and  conseiiuently  will 
reuiain  in  active  circulation  at  home,  in   the  various 
channels    of    productive    industry.      Should   these 
hopes  be  even  only  in  part  fulfilled  this  year,  the 
demand  for  labour  of  all  descri[)tions  must  be  more 
than   i)roportional)]y    increased,   by    the  great  spur 
which  the  abundance  of  money  will  give  to  enter- 
prise, and  to  many  public  and  private  improvements; 
and  higher  wages  must  from  necessity  follcw.       An 
abundant  crop  this  season,  added  to  the  surplus  re- 
maining from  the  last  one,  must,  without  doing  the 
slightest  injury  to  any  interest  in  the  British  Eni- 
)iire,  cause  a  reduction  in   the  expenses  of  living, 
and  likewise  cause    an    -.idvance    in    the   im-'ans  of 
liaymenf.      This  may  appear  to   he   a    little    para- 
doxical, but  neveitheieBs  it  is  a  certain  consequence 
of  the  patriotic  workings  of  the  corn    laws — laws 
which  are  equally  protective  of  the  wages  of  labour 
and  of  those  of  industry,  as  tbey  are  of  the  |>roperty 


embarked  in  agricultural  operations ;  and  by  no  efforts 
of  our  export  trade  can  similar  benefits  be  created 
by  feeding  the  people  with  foreign  agricultural  pro- 
duce :  for — as  we  have  so  repeatedly  in  these  articles 
had  occasion  to  say — there  never  yet  has  been  any 
barter  between  the  trades  of  the  importers  of  foreign 
grain  and  the  exporters  of  British  manufactured 
goods  ;  nor  can  any  barter  trade  in  this  way  be  es- 
tablished, until  foreign  field-labourers,  artisans,  and 
manufacturers,  be  raised  to  a  level  with  the  same 
classes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  Entrlishmen  be 
reduced  to  a  level  with  Polish  serfs  and  Italian  organ- 
grinders.  Reciprocity  in  commerce  cannot  exist 
without  reciprocity  in  circumstances,  unless  by 
doing-  injury  to  the  higher  party  ;  and  certain  ate  we 
that  by  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  corn  laws,  the 
wages  of  labour  must  fail  in  a  far  greater  degree  than 
tbe  value  of  li\iug  can  be  reduced,  and  general 
misery  must  ensue  to  the  British  people.  To  enrich 
Polish,  German,  and  Russian  noblemen,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  British  landed  interest,  is  certainly  a 
notable  plan  for  increasing  productive  labour 
amongst  the  British  manufacturers.  To  sav  that  it 
is  absurd,  is  using  language  certainly  not  strong 
enough  for  its  wickedness  ;  and  if  persevered  in,  the 
result  must  be  the  abandonment  of  their  native 
country  by  the  most  useful  of  her  inhabitants. 
Afterwards  it  may  soon  and  truly   be  said  of  her  : — 

"  But  times  are  altered  ;  trade's  unfeeling  train 

Usurp  tlie  land,  and  dispossess  the  swaiu  ; 

Along  the  lawn,  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose. 

Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose. 

And  every  want  to  luxvn-y  allied, 

And  every  pang  that  Folly  pays  to  Pi'ide. 

Those  gentle  hours,  th;it  plenty  bade  to  bloom. 

Those  calm  desires,  tliat  ask'd  but  little  room. 

Those  healthful  sports,  that  graced  the  peaceful  bcphp, 

Liv'd  in  each  look,  and  brighten'd  all  tlie  green  ; 

These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore. 

And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more." 

Surely  to  give  productive  employment  to  tbe 
hardy  and  intelligent  sons  of  England,  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  their  transportation  to  foreign  nations 
and  unhealthy  climates,  for  the  cultivation  of  lands 
there  in  a  far  wilder  state  than  any  -are  found  to  be 
in  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Under  the 
influence  and  protection  of  tbe  corn-laws,  and  un- 
der the  security  which  their  Jixitii  must  give  to 
capital  and  talent  embarked  in  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  the  soil  at  home,  abundance  of  food 
may  be  annually  grown  for  the  support  of  double 
our  present  population,  and  trade  must  increase  with 
tbe  prosperity  of  agriculture  at  home  in  an  equal 
degree,  spreading  universal  happiness  throughout 
the  empire.  Six  millions  of  acres  of  land  at  ))resent 
produce  wheat  sufficient  for  the  annual  wheat  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
As  the  science  of  tillage  progresses,  however,  the 
fifty  millions  of  acres  of  land  now  under  cultivation 
will,  under  the  influence  of  the  corn-laws,  be  brought 
forward  into  the  highest  state  of  productiveness  ; 
and  we  have  still  another  twenty  millions  of  acres 
now  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  totally  uuproductive, 
of  which  the  great«'st  part  may  also  be  forced  to 
yield  to  the  efforts  of  man,  and  rendered  useful  to 
all  the  purposes  of  humanity.  With  such  an  exten- 
sive field  for  productive  labour  in  the  two  islands 
at  homo,  and  with  such  beneficent  means  for  render- 
ing the  entire  population  contented,  prosperous, 
and  hapjty,  for  many  ages  yet  to  come,  however 
great  its  increase  nray  be  during  future  generations  ; 
it  appears  actually  to  he  an  act  of  public  insanity  to 
venture,  by  tbe  repeal  of  the  protective  laws  now 
existing  in  all  the  departments  of  our  industry,  to 
destroy  a  system  of  practical  prosperity,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  one  of  theory  :  in  fact,  to  change 
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the  existing  manners  and  customs  of  llie  Britisb..j 
Eiiiphe,  into  those  of  Lltopea,  tlie  region  of  fancy, 
and  to  sacrifice  many  important  and  sure  advantages, 
now  in  tlie  possession  of  the  British  people,  to  ideal 
and  unsubstantial  imrjrovements,  v.hich  ha^e  no 
foundation,  unless  it  be  in  the  iancies  of  those  by 
ivhom  they  are  propounded.  Should  the  present, 
corn  season,  howevrer,  continue  to  be  as  propitious 
to  its  conclusion  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  the  com 
niercial  interest  general!}',  and  the  manufacturers  in 
particular,  will  soon  afterwards  experience  the  nu 
merous  advantages  which  a  plentiful  supply  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  vrheii  produced  at  home, 
universally  confers  on  all  their  labourers  and  arti- 
sans. The  capital  necessary  for  the  payment  of||! 
the  food  of  the  people  will  be  paid  to  its  British^t 
and  Irish  growers,  and  by  them  it  will  be  put  into  ji| 
circulation  amongst  all  the  industrious  classes  of  so-fj 
ciety,  thereby  increasing  the  quantity  of  labour,  and  ", ' 
adding  to  wages  pommensurate  to  that  increase. 
Should,  however,  the  crops  now  in  the  fields  have 
an  unfavourable  result,  or  should  a  free  foreign  ' 
trade  in  corn  be  established  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances,  millions  sterling  in  bard  money 
will  be  speedily  abstracted  from  our  at  present  b}' 
far  too  limited  monev  circulation.  The  price  of  the 
loaf,  undoubtedly,  will  become  '*  small  by  degrees, 
and  beautifully  less,"  but  so  likewise  will  the  wages 
of  labour.  This  system  may  for  a  short  period  serve 
the  purposes  of  some  of  the  cotton  lords — it  mav 
increase,  at  the  expence  of  the  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  workmen,  the  number  of  those  who  are 
at  present  entitled  to  add  to  their  names  the  valu- 
able degree  of  L.  S.  D.  It  may  for  a  while  enable 
them  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  to  which  circumstances  may- 
reduce  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  level 
in  condition  with  those  on  the  European  continent. 
To  degrade  our  population — to  place  them  in  the 
same  rank  in  life  in  which  the  slaves  of  Poland 
and  boors  of  Germany  walk — cannot,  however,  ei- 
ther increase  the  nation's  wealth,  nor  add  to  her 
moral  greatness  ;  it  will  increase  vastly  the  mass  of 
human  wretchedness,  and  render  doubly  necessary 
the  transportation  to  foreign  and  pestilential  cli- 
mates of  the  best  portion  by  far  of  the  British  peo- 
ple. In  the  mean  time,  however,  a  beneficent  Pro- 
vidence ])as  given  us  the  prospect  of  another  most 
abundant  crop  of  all  the  necessaries,  and  of  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  life.  In  the  begiuning  of  last 
month,  the  young  wheats  received  a  most  season- 
able check  by  cold  easterly  winds,  unattended  by 
frost ;  for  previously  they  were  perhaps  too  luxu- 
riant, and  were  in  some  danger  of  running  too  much 
into  straw.  The  weather,  however,  has  corrected 
this  apparent  faultiness,  and  in  no  previous  season 
in  the  memory  of  man  was  there  a  prospect,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  of  a  better  wheat  crop  than  the 
coming  one  promises  to  be.  The  act  of  man  alone 
under  such  circumstances,  may  change  this  prospect 
of  an  abundant  crop  into  a  source  of  wretchedness 
and  poverty  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  The 
agricultural  interest  has,  however,  done  its  duty  in 
the  fields,  and  its  labour  has  been  largely  assisted  by 
the  propitious  state  of  the  weather,  in  as  far  as  the 
season  has  yet  progressed.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  legislature  will  protect  these  , 
prospects  by  continuing  to  them  the  protective  in- 
fluence of  the  corn-law. 

Since  our  last  publication,  the  barley  trade  has 
continued  in  a  state  of  much  depression  ;  and,  had 
the  supplies  amounted  to  even  the  usual  quantities 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  decline  in  prices 
would  have  been  much  more  considerable  than  we 


are  in  our  present  number  compelled  to  quote  it. 
The  heavy  manner,  however,  in  which  our  rulers 
have  been  pleased  to  tax  the  barlev  crop  for  many 
years  which  have  now  passed,  has  been  attended  by 
its  natural  consequence.  The  growth  of  this  most 
valuable  article  of  agricultural  produce  yearly  now 
is  more  and  more  restricted — taking  into  consider- 
ation the  annually-increasing  population — and  this 
remark  applies,  in  a  more  particular  degree,  to  that 
of  last  season.  No  great  quantity  at  the  present 
moment,  therefore,  remains  in  the  farmers'  posses- 
sion, and  the  deliveries  consequently  have  latterly 
been  nearly  as  limited  as  the  demand.  The  maltsters 
several  weeks  ago  concluded  their  operations  ;  and 
the  encouragement  given  to  smuggling,  by  the  enor- 
mous duty  charged  on  home-made  spirits,  having 
rendered  the  distilling  trade  anything  but  a  brilliant 
one  for  some  years  back,  this  channel  for  the  con- 
sumption of  barley  is  regularly  becoming  more  re- 
stricted ;  and  should  the  legislature  not  take  the 
subject  of  these  heavy  excise  charges  speedily  into 
consideration,  smuggling  must  continue  to  increase, 
and  distilling  at  home  to  decay,  until  the  greater 
part  of  the  consumption  of  spirits  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  be  supplied  b)'  foreign  distillers, 
and  the  spirits  themselves  he  extracted  from  grain  of 
foreign  growth.  It  is  not  of  tlie  actual  amount  of 
duty  levied  on  British  spirits — although  it  exceeds 
seven  millions  sterling  annually — that  the  public 
have  a  just  cause  of  complaint,  but  of  the  manner 
per  gallon  in  which  it  is  imposed.  If  the  duty  per 
gallon  in  England  were  reduced  to  ns.,  the  same 
amount  at  least  would  be  annually  paid  into  the 
treasury,  and  smuggling  would  be  entireh'  sup- 
pressed. An  additional  quantity  of  barley,  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  half  a  million  of  quarters,  would 
be  annuall}^  used  by  our  distillers  at  home,  and  one 
million  sterling  would  be  saved  to  the  country 
annually  out  of  the  present  expenses  of  the  coast- 
guard service.  The  distilleries  at  home  would 
speedily  again  assume  a  healthy  state,  and  the 
production  of  the  barley  fields  would  be  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  demand  in 
this  channel  for  its  consumption.  An  additional 
impulse  might  likewise  be  given  to  tbe  barley 
grower's  industry,  by  a  trifling  alteration  in  the 
existing  laws,  by  which  the  operations  of  the 
rectifiers  of  British  neutral  spirits  are  at  present 
confined.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  foreign  and 
colonial  spirits  and  Scotch  and  Irish  whiskey  are 
permitted  to  be  sent  into  consumption  at  any  strength 
which  may  suit  the  interest  of  their  proprietors  and 
the  palates  of  their  consumers,  whilst  British  rectified 
spirits  cannot  by  law  be  sold,  unless  they  be  re- 
duced to  seventeen  or  eighteen  under-proof — until, 
in  fact,  they  be  converted  info  the  common  strength 
of  Irish  punch.  Under  regulations  so  exceedingly 
unmeaning,  the  English  rectifiers  are  prevented  from 
producing  those  fine  qualities  which,  under  a  more 
liberal  system,  they  are  undoubtedly  perfectly  quali- 
fied to  do  ;  and  in  this  cause  alone  may  some  por- 
tion, at  all  events,  of  the  present  demand  fer  smug- 
gled spirits  have  its  origin.  But  a  relaxation  in  the 
present  restrictions  imposed  on  the  rectifiers  would 
likewise  be  attended  by  another  advantage,  in  as  far 
as  it  would  render  home-made  spirits  equal  in 
flavour,  and  superior  in  healthfuluess,  to  any  made  in 
foreign  nations.  This  fact  is  perfectly  establishe<l 
already,  hy  the  wonderful  progress  which  the  recti- 
fiers, even  under  a  most  disadvantageous  system, 
are  now  making  in  the  production  of  British  bran- 
dies. At  the  large  distillery  for  tliis  sjjirit  in  King- 
street,  Snow-hill,  fllr.  Stokes  and  JMr.  Dunlop  are 
rectifying   neutral   spirits,  the   genuine  extract  of 
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British  aud  Irish  barleys,  into  brandy — certainly  not 
inferior  inflav^our  to  the  largest  portion  of  the  duty- 
pnid  brandy  imported  at  present  from  Froncer.and  in 
wholesoraeness  fur  superior  to  any  description  of 
brandy  extracted  from  wine  lees  and  inferior  fruit. 
A  reduction  in  the  rates  of  duty  now  charged  on 
spirits  manufactured  in  England,  and  an  alteration 
in  the  existing  regulations  for  the  rectifiers,  by  ren- 
dering the  nefarious  trade  of  the  smuggler  unprofit- 
able, and  consequently  by  destroying  it,  would 
eventually  establish  the  great  virtue  of  temperance 
on  a  sure  and  solid  foundation.  This  virtue  has 
drunkenness  on  its  right  hand,  and  tee-totalism  on 
its  left — two  vices  equally  injurious  to  their  follow- 
ers and  patrons,  for  they  are  equally  destructive  to 
the  health  of  the  body  and  the  pence  of  the  mind  ; 
and  to  exterminate  them  both  would  wonderfully 
improve  public  morality.  They  have  their  origin 
alone  in  the  crime  of  smuggling,  and  their  removal 
can  be  easily  effected  by  the  removal  of  the  foun- 
dation on  which  they  at  present  are  elevated.  But  if 
the  existing  system  for  the  regulation  of  distilling 
and  rectifying,  and  the  heavy  duty  now  imposed  on 
spirits  manufactured  in  England,  be  injurious  to  the 
barley  grower,  the  excessive  duty  imposed  on  barlev 
when  converted  into  malt  is  doubly  so  :  for  it  de- 
prives the  farmer  of  a  barley  market  for  double  the 
quantity  at  present  consumed  by  the  public  brewers  ; 
and  it  likewise  limits  the  consumption  of  beer  itself 
to  perhaps  one-third  of  the  quantity  which,  under 
more  liberal  principles,  the  population  would  most 
certainly  require.  The  consumption  of  malt  by  the 
public  brewers  annually  is  at  present  reduced  to  about 
four  millions  of  (juarters  ;  and,  to  divide  the  beer  to  be 
extracted  from  ihis  small  quantity  of  malt  amongst 
our  population  of  thirty  millions  of  human  heinjjs, 
is  certainly  placing  the  great  majoiity  on  something 
less  than  short  allowance  itself.  The  fact  is,  one- 
lialf  of  the  people  cannot  afford  to  consume  beer  at 
all,  rendered  so  dear  by  tlie  heavy  duty  at  present 
imposed  on  malt ;  aud  the  reduction  of  it  from  its 
)>resent  high  rate  to  one  of  is.  per  bushel,  would  do 
more  than  triple  the  existing  consumption  of  malt ; 
and  tliis  extraordiniry  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  barlev  would  render  necessary  tillage  of  a  farther 
quantity  of  sandy  soils,  to  the  extent  of  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  millions  of  acres.  The  profits 
which  would  arise  from  this  additional  cultivation  of 
land  would  not  only  most  abundantly  pay  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  increased  consumption  of  malt  and 
i)per,  but  would  also  add  to  the  annual  incomes 
of  farmeis  and  land  proprietors,  and  would  like- 
wise proportionably  increase  the  consumption  of 
manufactured  goods.  It  would  produce  a  general 
benefit,  and  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  injure  one 
.solitary  interest  within  the  hritish  Empire,  unless  it 
be  that  of  the  beer  adulterator  ;  who  cannot  afford  to 
sell  it  at  those  prices  which  a  great  proportion  of 
bis  customers  can  ;done  atlbrd  to  pay,  and  thus  the 
needy  labourer  is  not  only  deprived  of  that  quantity 
of  beer  which  is  necessary  to  his  support,  but  he  is 
also  deiVauded  in  its  quality,  and  his  health  is  put 
at  hazard  by  its  use.  Whilst  so  much  has  been 
written  and  spoken  by  the  anti-corn-law  leaguers 
respecting  the  poor  man's  loaf,  it  is  rather  sur- 
prising that  tliey  make  no  complaints  respecting  the 
jioor  man's  beer.  They  recommend  the  imporla- 
fiiin  of  foreign  grain,  by  which  the  poor  man  would 
be  deprived  of  tlie  productive  labour  arising  from 
bis  consumption  of  foreign  food  ;  but  not  one  word 
do  tlicy  say  ruspeclin'^  doubling  the  quantity  of 
barley  grown  at  home,  by  whicli  the  poor  man 
would  obtain  double  the  (luantity  ot  beer  now  con- 
sumed by  him,  and  by  wLich   the  work  of  the  bar- 


ley field  labourers  would  be  doubled,  and  so  like- 
wise would  be  the  amount  of  wages  paid  for  culti- 
vating this  far  too  highly  taxed  article.  The 
proposed  reduction  of  the  duty  now  payable  on  fo- 
reign spirits, on  the  contrary ,must  injure  the  revenue 
to  the  extent  of  the  reduction  ;  for  even  were  the 
duties  fixed  at  12s.  per  gallon,  still  this  rate  would 
be  as  prohibitory,  as  in  the  present  one,  none  but 
the  rich  having  the  means  to  affbrd  its  payment.  But 
to  reduce  the  duties  on  any  article  of  British  pro- 
duce, such  as  barley  is,  woidd,  from  necessity,  in- 
crease consumption  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  if 
the  tax  on  it  was  remitted,  and  would  materially 
improve  the  revenue  ;  in  short  the  consumption  of 
articles  of  our  home  growth  adds  to  the  national 
wealth,  whilst  the  consumption  of  any  article 
grown  abroad,  which  may  be  easily  produced  at 
home,  substracts  from  the  riches  of  the  communit}^ 
and  deprives  the  industrious  classes  of  that  labour 
which  is  their  undoubted  property,  and  to  which 
they  have  the  strongest  national  claim,  because  it 
is  their  birth- right.  In  the  meantime,  however,  for 
the  quantity  sown  this  season,  we  have  the  pros- 
pect of  an  abundant  barley  crop.  The  fields  have  a 
most  luxuriant  appearance,  and  promise  well  at  the 
present  moment.  The  Ministers  have  only  to  ex- 
tend, by  the  obvious  means  within  their  power,  the 
channel  for  its  consumption,  and  the  farmers  will 
produce  plenty  of  it. 

During  the  month  of  June,  all  the  large  markets 
of  consumption  were  very  abundantly  supplied  with 
oats  ;  and  although  there  was  no  falling  away  in  the 
usual  demand  at  this  season  of  the  year,  still  a  de- 
preciation in  their  value,  to  the  extent  of  Is.  per  qr., 
must  be  quoted  as  having  occurre'd  since  our  last 
publication.  As  the  prices  of  this  article  wero 
moderate  enough  jireviously,  though  still  leaving  a 
fair  remuneration  to  the  oat  farmer — this  farther  de- 
cline in  their  value  can  onlv  be  attributed  to  the 
ministerial  declaration  of  their  intention  to  alter  the 
existing  system  of  giving  a  fair  protection  to  all  do- 
]);trtments  of  internal  industry,  and  more  particularly 
to  that  of  the  agricultural  interest.  For  many 
years  now,  the  production  of  oats  in  Great  Britain 
has  not  been  equal  to  the  annually  increasing  con- 
sumption ;  and  this  circumstance  has,  under  the 
protective  influence  of  the  corn-laws,  been  of  im- 
mense advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sister  is- 
land. In  that  department  of  the  British  Empire, 
the  spur  which  the  state  of  the  English  corn  mar- 
kets generally  has  given  to  agiicultural  improvement 
has  already  produced  wonderful  effects  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  entire  populHtion,  and  the  progress  mak- 
ing in  the  still  further  conversion  of  land  from 
pasturage  into  cro]>ping,  is  rapid,  beyond  any  thing 
previously  known  there  in  fiirming  pursuits.  The 
value  of  oats  has  remained  very  moderate  in  Great 
Britain,  in  consequence  of  Irish  agricultural  im- 
provements ;  and  it  only  requires  that  legal  pi-otec- 
tion  be  continued  to  projierty  and  talent  embarked 
in  similar  undertakings  for  a  few  years  longer,  to 
render  the  produce  of  all  descriptions  of  grain  and 
pulse  there  fully  as  valuable  to  the  British  Empire 
as  the  oat  crop  has  been  this  season.  One  great 
advantage  of  (ireat  Britain  being  supplied  with 
oats  from  Ireland,  instead  of  from  the  JN'orth  of  Eu- 
rope, is  the  retention  of  the  money  paid  for  them 
Avithin  the  United  Kingdom.  The  circulation  is 
not  for  one  moment  rendered  less,  bv  this  transfer 
of  money  from  one  l'>riti^h  subject  to  another ; 
but  it  is  employed  |  in  some  manner  or  other 
for  the  public  benefit,  adding  to  the  slock  of  labour, 
and  increasing  the  rates  of  wages  payable  to  the 
working  classes.     'J'o  the  shippmg  interest  likewise 
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the  increased  coasting  trade,  caused  by  agricurtural 
improvements  in  Ireland,  is  of  much  importHnce  ;  for 
the  proposed  transfer  of  the  supply  of  the  east  coast 
of  Great  Britain  with  oats,  from  Ireland  to  the  north 
of  Europe,  must  be  attended  by  the  transfer  of  their 
carriage  from  tho  British  to  a  foreign  flag.  At  the 
proposed  fixed  duty  on  oats,  the  rates  of  freights 
from  Bremen,  Eraden,  and  all  the  other  oat  ship- 
ping ports  in  the  north  of  Europe,  will  be  a 
half  less  tban  those  now  paid  betwixt  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland  and  London,  and  likewise  very  con- 
siderably lower  tlian  British  shipping  can  afford  to 
carry  uats  even  betwixt  BantF  and  London.  The 
productive  labour  in  growing  oats,  and  all  the  other 
cbarges  on  tlie  importation  of  them  into  the  British 
empire,  must  be  paid  away  to  foreign  land  pro- 
prietors, and  to  foreign  ship-owners  ;  for  the  pro- 
])Osed  rate  of  duty  will  be  scarcely  equal  to  the 
difference  in  freight,  and  will  be  no  protection 
whatever  to  British  and  Irish  agriculture.  It  will 
deprive  many  industrious  British  families  of  their 
daily  bread  ;  it  will  reduce  still  lower  the  wages  of 
agricultural  labourers  ;  it  will  tend  materially  to 
limit  the  home  consumption  of  manufactured  goods  ; 
audit  will  render  the  transportation  of  thousands  of 
families  to  foreign  states  doubly  necessary.  Under 
the  proposed  alterations  in  tlie  corn  laws,  emigration 
to  the  colonies  must  annually  be  on  the  increase, and 
a  long  farewell  may  be  given  to  any  further  internal 
improvement  within  the  United  Kingdom  ;  whilst, 
under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  corn  laws,  no 
limit  caa  be  placed  to  the  iiuportani  and  numberless 
benefits  which  tiiey  must  annually  bestow  on  every 
class  of  her  jMajesty's  subj-cts,  whether  they  reap 
their  incomes  from  national  annuities,  from  agri- 
culture, from  commercp,  or  from  sbipjnng. 

The  information  received  from  the   large  corn  ex- 
portation   markets,  within  and  without  the  Baltic, 
since  our  last  publication,  is   in  due  course  of  post, 
and   is  not    in    any    manner    interesting   to    those 
engaged  in  the  foreign   corn  trade  in  this  country. 
The  land  proprietors  in  general,  throughout  all  the 
corn  districts,  were  pleased  almost  beyond  measure  at 
the  prospects  of  an  increased   sale  for    their    agri- 
cultural produce,    which  late  events  in  the  United 
Kingdom  seemed    to  promise  them,    though,  at  the 
same    time,     ihey    did    not   well    comprehend   the 
]iolicv  by   which  British   agriculture  was   to  suffer 
for  their  advantage.     That  the  increased  quantity  of 
grain,  which  the  repeal  of  tlie  corn  laws  here  would 
enable  them  to  send  into  this  country,  could   not  by 
auy    possibility    increase    either   the  value   or    the 
quantity  of  British    manufactured    goods  now    im- 
ported  into    their    rivers   and    harbours,    past    ex- 
perience   has  sufficiently  established  ;  but  the  land- 
lords generally  were  anticipating  an  increased  con- 
sumption amongst   their   own  order  of   Italian  silks 
and  French  wines,  to    be  paid   for   with    the  money 
which  they   would   receive  from  the  British  empire 
in  exchange  for  their  agricultural  products  of  every 
description.     The   prospects    however    were    con- 
sidered, by  the  more  cautious  portion  of  them,  to  be 
too   bvilliant    to   be    substantial  ;    and    they    waited 
future    events    before  they  could    absolutely   place 
their  reliance  on  changes  so  exclusively  favourable 
to  themselves,   and  so  perfectly  destructive  to  the 
best  interests  of  those  by  whom  these   favours  were 
expected   to   be  bestowed.     In  the  mean   time,  the 
corn    trade    continued  to  be  regulated   by   the   in- 
formation received  from  Mark   Lane;    and  as  prices 
had  declined  more  in  proportion  than  they  did  during 
the  previous  four  weeks  in  the  English  markets,  the 
demand  abroad  generaHy  was  without  any  animation, 
and  the  operations  in  \\lieat  were  even    more  un- 


interesting than  they  had  been  in  a  more  earlv  period 
of  the  seHson,  when  a  good  deal  of  business  had 
been  done  with  a  view  to  the  British  markets,  and 
under  a  conviction  that  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  then  existing  rates  of  import  duty  would  take 
place  before  any  wheat  of  the  present  crop  could  be 
brought  forward  into  our  consumption.  Under 
former  circumstances,  this  expectation  had,  at 
all  events,  a  probable  foundation ;  but,  under 
existing  circumstances,  this  prospect  cannot  be 
so  confidently  calculated  on.  Indeed,  until  the 
great  question  of  the  British  corn  laws  be  finally 
settled,  the  corn  trade  throughout  Europe  must 
continue  in  a  disarranged  and  uncertain  state,  and 
our  land  proprietors  and  farmers  must  remain  in 
jierfect  ignorance  of  the  value  of  their  property,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  must  for  the  future  be 
cultivated  to  render  it  productive  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large. 

From  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the 
Black  Seas,  the  advices  received  since  our  last  re- 
view of  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  corn  trade, 
are  unusually  unimportant.  A  stagnation  in  the 
corn  trade  generally  prevailed  in  all  the  corn  mar- 
kets in  those  seas,  occasioned  there  by  the  brilliiint 
prospects  here  of  anotlier  abundant  wheat  crop. 
Prices  were  consequently  entirely  nominal,  the  sup- 
plies being  in  mosr  places  larger  than  the  home  con- 
sumption required.  Of  course  ihe  proposed  repeal 
of  our  corn  laws  was  not  then  even  anticipated  in 
that  portion  of  the  globe  ;  but  when  the  late  parlia- 
mentary and  ministerial  proceedings  on  this  subject 
are  made  known  there,  a  very  material  impression 
il^ust  bp  made  by  them  on  the  value  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  agricultural  produce.  The  supplies  which, 
under  the  reji^^a'  of  agricultural  protection  here,  we 
must  receive  from  thence,  will  likewise  tend  to  re- 
duce the  priceof  bread,  and  in  a  more  material  de- 
gree to  reduce  the  wages  of  those  who  are  the  great 
consumers. 

From  New  York,  letters  have  been  received, 
dated  in  the  second  week  of  last  month  ;  but,  in  as 
far  as  the  grain  markets  are  interested,  tliey  commu- 
nicate no  intelligence  whatever  of  the  smallest  con- 
sequence. Our  transatlantic  brethren  had  little  mo- 
ney, and  still  less  credit  at  that  period  ;  and  specu- 
lation in  flour  did  not  exist  beyond  the  demand  for 
it,  which  the  want  of  money  had  occasioned  by 
merchants  desirous  ofmaking  remittances  to  Europe. 
For  this  purpose  a  considerable  quantity  of  flour  has 
been  already  fonvaided  to  Great  Britain,  and  more 
would  still  follow  ;  the  reports  of  the  coming  wheat 
crop  throughout  the  union  being  at  the  latest  dates 
of  a  favourable  description,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
the  previous  crop  remaining  unconsumed. 

CURRENCY  PER  IMP.  MEASURE. 


Juke    28. 

Per  Qr. 

Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent,  red    6i    Go  67 

Iri'i'.i 54  60 

Old,  red    64  66 

Rye,  old 34  36 

Bakley,  Grinding  28  30    Jlalting  —  34 

Irish 27  28 

Malt,  Suitolk  and  Norfolk    ."it  .56 

Kingston  and  Ware    ....  58  60 

(5.\TS,  Yoi-'Ksh.  &  I.incolnsh.,fecd  24  26 

Vouglinll  und  Cork  Wack  21  22 

Diddin     20  21  22 

Watcrford,  wliito 1 !)  22 

N'ewry 24  — 

( <al  wav    1  ■>  17 

Scotcli  feud 25  20 

Clomnol 21  22 

Londonderry S3  33 


Per  Qr. 

White..     65  68 

Do 58  60 

Do.  ....     68  70 

New 36  SS 

Chevalier  —  36 

Here  ...     24  25 

Brown..     48  60 

Chevalier   58  60 

Potato  ..20  27 
Cork,  white  22  23 

Wesfport,    2.1  24 

Black  ..     21  22 


Pol  a  to  20  27  23 
Limerick  21  23  24 
Sligo  ..    31    ai 
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Per  Qr.  Per  Qr. 

Beans,  Tick,  new 36    38    Old —    — 

Peas,  Grev 36    SS    Maijle..     36    38 

White 85    36    Boilei-s  .    38     40 

Seed,  Rape 'Ml.    40/.        Irisli..82/.  34/.  per  last. 

Linseed 48    56 

English  Red  Clover,  fine,  60    70  per  cwl. 

White S6    64 

Mustard,  AVJiitc    16    —        brown  18    la  per  bu;,h. 

Tares,  old   36    40 

FiiOCK,  Towu-uKide  58    —    Suflolk  46         pr  sk.  of  280  lbs 
Stockton  and   Norfolk,   45     47 

FOREIGN  GRAIN  AND  PLOUR  IN  BOND. 

Wheat,  Dantzic   42  44  48 

Hamburg    40  42  44 

Bakley  18  21 

OATS.Brew 19  22  24    Feed...     14     16 

Beans 20  22 

Peas 26  — 

Flouh,  American,  per  brl 23  —    Baltic..     22    — 


PRICES     OF     HOPS. 

BOROUGH,  June  28. 
I'lie  accounts  from  tlie  planiations  are  very  favour^ 
able,  and  the  market  has,  in  consequence,  become  rather 
heavy.     The  duty  is  backed  at  160,000^,  and  is  still 
lucking-  up. 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Week  ending 
May        Uth  .. 
21st     .. 
28tli     . . 
June       4tli     . . 
11th    .. 
18tU     .. 
AegregateAverage 
of  the  six  Aveeks 
which    regulates 

the  duty 

Duties  payable  in 
London  till  Wed 
nesdaynextinclu 
sive,  and  at  the 
Outports  till  the 
arrival  ©f  the  mail 
of  that  day  from 

London  

Do.  on  grain  from 
British  posses- 
sions out  of  Eu- 
rope  


Wheat. 


62 
61 
61 
62 
62 
62 


02     1 


Barley. 


31 

30 
30 
29 
30 
30 


30     6 


24    tt 


5    0 


10  10 


0    6 


Oats.  I  Rye. 


22  7 
22  S 
22  4 
22  4 
22  2 
21   10 


22    4 


34  8 

35  3 
35     7 

35  4 
32    9 

36  10 


35     1 


!3     0 


16    9 


iiea 
38 

ns. 
5 

38 

o 

38 

4 

38 

2 

37 

4 

38 

7 

38 

O 

12 

6 

0 

6 

Peas. 

87  9 

37  5 

38  0 

38  •_> 

39  2 
38  3 


38     1 


12     6 


0     6 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  of  GRAIN. 


AVEEKLY  AVERAGES  by 
the  Imp.  Quarter,  from  the 
Gazette,  of  Friday  last, 
June  25th,  1941. 

s.    d. 

Wheat  62    5 

Barley 30  10 

OATS 21  10 

Rye 36  10 

Beans 38    7 

Peas  38    3 


AVERAGES  from  the  correst 
ponding  Gazette  in  the  las- 
year,  Friday,  June  19th, 
1840. 

s.     d. 

Wheat 67    4 

Baki-by 35  10 

Oats    28    4 

Rye..,, of)    8 

Beans 45    8 

Peas   43    1 


A('count  sliewing-  the  Quaiililies  of  Grain,  Meal, and 
Flour,  imported  into  the  United  King-dom,  in  the 
month  ended  the  5th  .Tune,  1841  ;  the  Quuntitit;s  upon 
which  .Duties  have  been  paid  for  Home  Consuii])- 
tion  during  the  same  month,  and  the  Quantities  re- 
maining- ill  Warehouse  at  the  close  thereof. 

Quantity  en-;     Quantily 


orcigii    Grain 
Flour. 


and 


Quantity 
imported. 


Wheat,  from  British 

Possessions 
I'cius,  from  do 
In<lian  Corn,  do 
AVheat,  foreign 
l$;:rlcy,  d( 
(lats,  do.  , 
(!yc,  do. 
Peas,  do 

Knuns,  do 

Indian  Corn,  do. 
Jlnck  Wliral,  do. 


Flour,  fiom    ftritisli 

I'ossessions 6H.I(I     1  23 

Flour,  foreign |  031'J3    2  15 


remaming  in 
warehouse. 

qrs.  bush. 

40(;t)  0 


33-i!HiO 
1 0258 
28  U7 

2972 
•JO  180 
29803 

2701 


Baqs, 

Peeks. 

Bags 

Pocks. 

Bags 

Pocks. 

Bao.s 

Pocks. 

Bags 

Pocks. 


East 
Kent. 


cwls.  qrs.  lbs. 

030 19  2  11 
6|w'I072S  3  20 


1830  ' 

1836 

1837 

1837  1 

1838  ' 
1838 
1839 
1839 
1840 
1840 


45  to  65 
45  . .  75 
none 


80. 

85. 
110, 
140. 
140  . 
140. 


105 
105 
150 
180 
,300 
320 


Mid. 
Kent. 


Weald 
of  Kent. 


4*5  to    65'  45  to   56 
45  . .    75   45  . .    05 

uone         none 


8n. 

85, 
110, 
140. 
135. 
140, 


75. 

80. 


,  105 
.  105 

.  150| 
.  180  110 
,  -290, 
,3201115. 


85 
100 

150 

190 


Sussex. 


s.        s. 

—  to  — 

45..    63 

uone 


105  . .  130 


Farn- 
ham. 


•240, 300 

110  ..  1701290,355 
to  45U 


POTATO    MARKET. 

so  UTH  WARK,  WATERSIDE.   June  28. 

Present  prices  per  ton. 

Uevons  70s.  to    T.-Js.  per  ton. 

Scotch  Red OUs.  to    70s.        „ 

(Guernsey  Blues 55s.  to    COs.        ,, 

Kent  and  Essex  Whites 60s.  to    65s.         „ 

York  Reds  (from  Stores) 25s.  to     30s.    _  ., 

— — ■■ -.  —    —  —  —  ..i.j.  1     ,  .    .g 

WOOL  MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 
June  28. 

s.  d.  s.   d. 

Down  Teggs 1  0  to  1     1 

Half-bred  Hogs    1  "  1     Oi 

Ewes  and  Wethers 0  9  0  10 

Flannel  do 0  9  11 

Blanket  Wool  0  5  0    8 

Skin,  Combing Oil  1     Oj 

LIVERPOOL,  June  26. 

Scotch  Wool. — There  still  continues  a  ^ood  enquiry 
in  'our  market  for  foreiern  and  Scotch  Wool,  and  the 
feeling-  in  the  trade  is  better,  yet  few  sales  have  been 
made,  and  we  can  qHoteno  alteration  in  price. 

s.    d.      s.    d. 
Liiid  Highland  Wool, per  24 lbs..     8    6  to    9    3 

White    do.  do 00    0      00    0 

Laid    Crossed      do.  .unwashed..     9     0       10    0 

Do.  washed         do 10    0      11    o 

Do.  Cheviot  unwashed  do !)    3      II     0 

Do.  washed 14     0       Ki     () 

Cheviot  white,  washed V-i    0      21    0 

IMPORTS  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

rOREKi.N.  I  SCOTCH. 

Inijiort  fin-  the  week  ..     1040  |  Import  for  the  week  ..       108 
Previously  this  year  ..  41239    Previously  this  year  ..     •24;9 

42279  I  2587 

PRICES  OF  MANURES. 

Ji-;,-i;  2P. 
Bone-dust,  21s.  6d.  per  qr.  of  8  bushels 
Half-inch  ditto,  21s.  per  qr.  do. 
Rape-dust,  7l.  Os.  per  ton. 
Rags,  4/.  to  4/.  lOs.  per  ton. 
Graves,  5/.  to  5/.  10s.  per  ton. 
Gypsum,  3Ss.  pet  ton. 
Salt,  2/.  5s.  dirty,  2/.  I5s.  clean,  per    on. 
Lance's  Carbon,  12s.  od.  per  qr. 

,,      Humus,  14s.0d.     „ 
Soap  ashes,  10s.  per  ton. 
Artificial  Manure,  12s.  per  qr. 

I'oittevin's  Patent  DisinfccteU  Manure,  1.1s.  6d.  per  qr. 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  l-ls.  Od.  to  2:5s.  Od.  per  cwt. 
Nitrate  of  Pntavh  or  Saltpetre,  25s.  Od.  to  30s.  tid.  per 

cwl-. 
Willev  Dust,  4/.  4s,  per  ton. 
The  Urate  of  the  London  Manure  Company.  5/.  5s. 

per  ton. 
Alexander's  Chie-fou,  or  Chinese  Manure,  21s.  per  cwt. 


Printed    by   Joseph 


Rogerson,   24, 
London. 


Norfolk-street,   Strand, 


■fcJTO' 
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PLATE  I. 

The  subject  of  the  first  Plate  is  a  Short-horned  Cow,  the  property  of  Mr.  T.  Bates, 
of  Kirkleavington,  Yorkshire,  which  obtained  the  first  Prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns,  in 
Class  I.,  as  the  best  Cow  in  Milk,  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Shew,  at  Oxford, 
in  1839 ;  and  a  Prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns,  in  Class  V.,  as  the  best  Cow  of  any  age,  in 
Calf  or  Milk,  at  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society's  Meeting  at  Northallerton,  in  1840. 


PLATE  II. 

CORONATION  ;  Winner  of  the  Derby  for  1841. 
(For  Description,  see  page  92.J 


LIEBIG'S  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


BY    J.   TOWERS. 


No.  ir. 


We  resume  our  subject  at  the  point  where  we 
quitted  it — the  quotation  from  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
ptEdia  upon  the  qualities  of  kumns.  From  the  pa- 
ragrai)h  which  comprises  the  spirit  of  the  article, 
namely,  that  it  (humns)  "  is  the  result  of  slow  de- 
composition of  organic  matter  in  the  eartli,  and 
is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  rich  garden 
mould,  or  old  neglected  dunghills," — we  obtain 
all  the  proof  we  require,  that  the  humus  of  agri- 
culture is  neither  more  nor  less  than  decayed, 
blackened  manure,  provided  it  be  produced  in  the 
dung-mixen;  or  vegetable  mould,  if  it  result  from 
masses  of  leaves,  weeds,  or  other  herbaceous 
matter,  without  any  animal  excrement.  This  de- 
finitioQ  will  ,  suffice  to  remove  mystery  frota  its 
origin,  and  will  separate  it  from  the  humus  of 
the  laboratory,  M'hich  is  procured  by  direct  che- 
mical agency.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  observed, 
nearly  ;^0  years  ago,  that — "  In  most  of  the  black 
and  brown  rich  vegetable  moulds,  the  earths 
seem  in  combination  with  a  peculiar  extractive 
matter,  afforded  during  the  decomposition  of  vege- 
tables ;  this  is  slowly  taken  up,  or  attracted  from 
the  earths  by  water,  and  appears  to  constitute  a 
prime  cause  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil." 

OLD  SERIES.] 


In  this  passage  we  trace  the  first  definite  ac-. 
count  of  what  has  become  our  humus;  and  as 
nothing  has  been  added  to  its  qualities,  we  may 
take  Davy's  description  as  our  interpreter ;  and 
lay  it  down  as  a  principle  in  agriculture  that  hu- 
mine,  humic  acid,  or  humus,  is  a  product  of  that 
peculiar  action  which  soil  exerts  upon  vegetable 
and  animal  remains,  that  have  previously  under- 
gone a  slow  process  of  fermentation  (termed  by 
Liebig,  eremacausis)  in  masses.  Thus  the  earth 
perfects  what  has  been  oserated  partially  in  the 
dunghill,  and  a  certain  substance  is  the  result 
which  assuredly  performs  an  important  rule  in 
the  phenomena  of  vegetable  growth. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Liebig  steps  in,  and  lays 
down  that  first  great  law  which  is  the  chief  object 
of  doubt  and  dispute  ;  but  before  we  allude  to  it,  it 
will  be  remarked  that  Davy  fostered  the  opinion 
of  the  absorption  of  manuring  substances  dissolved 
in  water,  in  which  opinion  he  has  been  followed 
by  almost  every  writer  on  vegetable  nutrition. 
But  he  had  observed  that  "  the  pores  in  the  fibres 
of  the  roots  of  plants  are  so  small,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  they  can  be  discovered  by  the  microscope; 
it  is  not  therefore  probable  that  solid  substances 
can  pass  into  them  from  the  soil."  See  Lect.  VI. 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  where  we  further  read 
— "  I  tried  an  experiment  on  this  subject  :  some 
impalpable,  powdered  charcoal,  procured  by  wash- 
ing gunpowder  and  dissipating  the  sulphur  by 
G  [IV...  -2.— VOL.  XV, 
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heat,  was  placed  in  a  phial  containing  pure  water, 
in  whicli  a  plant  of  peppermint  was  growing  :  the 
roots  of  the  plant  were  pretty  generally  in  contact 
with  the  charcoal.  The  experiment  was  made  in 
the  beginning  of  May  1805 :  the  growth  of  the 
plant  was  very  vigorous  daring  a  fortnight,  when 
it  was  taken  ont  of  the  phial ;  tbe  roots  were  cut 
through  in  different  parts,  but  no  carhonaccnus 
matter  could  be  discovered  in  them,  nor  were 
the  slightest  fibrils  blackened  by  the  charcoal, 
though  this  must  have  been  the  case  had  the  char- 
coal been  absorbed  in  a  solid  form. 

•'  No  substance  is  more  necessary  to  plants 
than  carbonaceous  matter  ;  and  if  this  cannot  be 
introduced  into  the  organs  of  plants  except  in  a 
state  of  solution,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  other  substances  less  essential  will  be  in  the 
same  case." 

Having  thus  given  our  critic  every  advantage 
deducible  from  so  high  an  authority,  we  will  recur 
to  the  more  refined  theory  of  Liebig,  as  criticised 
by  him. 

The  leading  position  of  our  author,  and  the  one 
which  is  viewed  as  the  first  fundamental  error,  is 
found  in  the  following  lines  :— "  It  becomes  evident 
from  the  most  conclusive  proofs,  that  humus,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  exists  in  the  soil,  does  not 
yield  the  smallest  nourishment  to  plants." 

This,  we  admit,  is  a  startling  invasion  of  the 
old  received  theory,  "  that  plants  derive  all  their 
nutriment  from  soluble  matters  taken  up  by 
their  roots  ;"  and  it  certainly  ajipears  contradic- 
tory to  the  known  fact,  that  water  is  essential  to 
vegetation,  that  all  plants  flag,  and  are  more  or 
less  stunted  in  their  growth,  during  sca<!ons  of  ex- 
treme aridity  ;  and  that  manures,  duly  applied, 
promote  luxuriance  and  increase  of  crop. 

We  will  not  how,  however,  inquire  into  the 
theory  of  nutrition  abstractedly,  but  restrict  our 
remarks  to  the  proofs  adduced  by  Liebig,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  assailed.  First  then — 
"  TVie  known  properties  of  humic  acid  are  such 
that  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  yield  the  necessary  supply  of 
carbon." 

2nd.  Carbon  is  removed  from  soil  every  year 
with  every  crop,  and  yet  soil  becomes  progres- 
sively richer  in  this  element. 

3d.  Soil  treated  with  water  does  not  yield  to 
that  fluid  one  hundred  thousandth  part  of  its  weight 
of  soluble  organic  matter. 

4th.  But  alkalies,  and  alkaline  earths,  such  as 
potash,  soda,  and  lime,  render  humus  or  humic 
acid  to  a  certain  extent  soluble  in  water ;  yet,  as 
the  alkalies,  &c.,  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants  are 
too  .small  in  quantity  to  account  for  the  bulk  of 
carbon  which  enters  into  the  vegetable  organiza- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  that  bulk  has 
been  taken  up  from  the  soil  by  the  solvent  power 
of  the  minute  quantity  of  alkali  which  is  traceable 
in  the  ashes  upon  the  humus  contained  in  the 
ground. 


The  critic  admits  the  apparent  power  of  the 
proofs,  but  denies  their  validity  ;  and  in  order  to 
overthrow  the  1st  and  Ith  positions,  adduces  a 
tissue  of  fractional  calculations,  too  lengthy  and 
refined  for  our  pages,  and  after  all,  but  hypothe- 
tical. One,  however,  is  so  curious  that  we  must, 
diffuse  as  it  is,  present  it  to  the  consideration  of 
our  arithmetical  readers.  The  writer  takes  for 
his  subject  a  crop  of  wheat  between  the  period  of 
flowering  and  harvest,  calculated  at  its  full  pro- 
duce per  imperial  acre,  or  at  24  bushels  of  grain, 
weighing  15121bs.,  of  which  G501bs.  are  carbon, 
and  2000  of  straw,  of  which  7601bs.  are  carbon  ; 
and  he  proceeds  thus  : — "  For  the  sake  of  calcu- 
lation, we  will  suppose  six  weeks,  or  forty-two  days, 
to  elapse  between  the  flowering  of  the  plant  and 
its  becoming  ready  for  the  sickle.  During  this 
period,  the  crop  in  each  imperial  acre  has  obtained 
about  5001bs.  of  carbon  (a  portion  of  the  carbon 
of  the  seed  having  been  previously  contained  in 
the  fluids  of  the  plant).  Now,  this  quantity  cor- 
responds to  877|Llbs.  of  humic  acid  in  forty-two 
davs.  If  we  suppose  that  not  one  root  or  fibre 
has  descended  more  than  eight  inches  below  the 
surface,  we  shall  find  by  calculation,  that  the  soil 
in  contact  with  the  roots  of  the  wheat  crop  will 
weigh  1884  tons,  or  4,596,9601bs.,  so  that  the 
humic  acid  yielded  by  the  soil  in  forty-two  days 
equals  about  j^j'^r  of  the  weight  of  the  soil,  sup- 
posing that  none  were  produced  subsequent  to  the 
commencement  of  the  forty-two  days.  In  the  or- 
dinary method  of  extracting  soluble  matter  from 
the  soil,  namely,  by  agitating  a  small  quantity  of 
soil  with  a  considerable  quantity  'of  water,  the 
water  will  be  to  the  soil,  on  an  average  at  least,  as 
10  to  1  ;  so  that  if  the  soil  contained  at  one  period 
as  much  humic  acid  as  would  be  sufficient  to  yield 
all  the  carbon  required  by  a  good  crop  of  wheat 
grain,  still,  when  agitated  with  ten  times  its 
weight  of  water,  that  fluid  would  dissolve  only 
52,410th  part  of  its  weight  of  organic  matter. 
Rut  this  is  the  whole  quantity  yielded  by  the  soil 
in  six  week^  ;  if,  however,  which  is  most  probably 
the  case,  the  soil  does  not  contain  at  any  one 
period  more  humic  acid  than  may  be  consumed  in 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  then,  when  agitated  with 
ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  that  fluid  would 
dissolve  less  than  100,000th  part  of  its  weight  of 
organic  matter."  "  This  calculation  must  at  once 
prove  the  fallacy  of  M.  Licbig's  conclusion." 

Really,  when  we  perceive  a  grand  suggestion 
attacked  by  a  mere  probability,  we  must  join  in 
the  lament  of  our  German  author,  and  admit  that 
it  appears  to  be  the  chief  object  of  man  to  search 
for  flaws  and  fallacy  in  the  propositions  of  others, 
rather  than  to  cherish  and  foster  them  as  so  many 
steps  taken  in  the  search  after  truth  ;  and  after 
all,  what  is  the  object  of  the  foregoing  calculation, 
profound  as  it  may  be.'  Admitting  that  humus 
contains  6-lOtb  parts  of  carbon,  and  imparts 
them  to  a  growing  crop  of  wheat,  has  the  critic 
done  anything  more  than  offer  another  suggestion 
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in  favour  of  the  old  hypothesis,  that  plants  derive 
their  nutriment  chiefly  from  the  soil  ?  We  will  not, 
however,  stop  here— for,  although  it  may  be  true 
that  water  could,  during  six  weeks,  take  up  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  humus  to  sup])ly  all  the  carhon 
which  is  found  in  a  crop  of  corn  at  the  time  of 
harvest;  is  this  simple,  bald  fact  powerful  enough 
to  give  the  negative  to  one  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance— one,  in  a  word,  which  includes  the  security 
of  the  whole  human  race?  If  plants  obtain  the 
bulk  of  their  carbonfrom  the  ground,  where  can  we 
find  any  other  agents  capable  to  attract  and  decom- 
pose the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  which  exists  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  is  poured  into  it  without  in- 
termission from  every  mass  of  fermenting  mate- 
I'ials,  and  from  the  organs  of  respiration  of  every 
creature  that  is  endowed  with  breathing  life?  An- 
tagonism prevails  throughout  nature  :  and  we  are 
far  from  affirming  that  creative  wisdom  has  not 
provided  a  decomposing  agent  in  the  air  itself, 
competent  to  act  as  an  antidote  to  the  deadly  poi- 
son of  carbonic  acid  ;  but  still,  as  plants  possess 
breathing  pores  ('  stoniates,')  discernible  by  the 
microscope,  we  are  -willing  to  believe  that  they 
inspire,  as  well  as  expire  ;  and  that,  by  their  simple 
act  of  inhalation,  they  remove  from  the  air  carbonic 
acid  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  processes  of  as- 
similation, and  the  consequent  formation  of 
woody  fibre,  leaving  the  atmosphere  in  a  condi- 
tion wherein  a  healthy  balance  is  generally  pre- 
served, although  that  balance  may  be  occasionally 
disturbed  by  causes  which  operate  contagions 
and  epidemics.  When  we  pci'ceive  facts  and  phe- 
nomena which  are  paramount,  and  involve  the  se- 
curity of  man,  and  of  the  entire  animal  creation, 
it  becomes  peurile  to  quibble  for  mere  trifles.  We 
will  admit  the  necessity  that  exists  for  the  applica- 
tion of  manuring  substances  to  the  land;  we  will 
assert  with  the  stoutest,  that  the  more  generous 
and  liberal  the  economy  of  the  farm,  the  greater 
and  better  will  be  the  return  ;  but  we  conceive 
that  when  it  becomes  a  question  by  what  tubes,  or 
in  what  direction,  the  plant  conveys  the  carbonic 
acid  into  its  organism,  and  perceive  an  apjjaratus 
like  that  of  the  foliage,  adapted  in  every  way  to 
inhale,  as  its  appropriate  aliment,  that  aerial  gas 
which  is  vital  to  it,  though  deadly  to  animals,  we 
hesitate  not,  but  boldly  dispute  the  theory  which 
is  built  upon  a  chemico-arithmetic  calculation, 
and  grasp,  as  real,  that  which  is  equally  consistent 
with  philosophy,  benignity,  and  security. 

Another  almost  conclusive  circumstance  may  be 
noticed.  All  the  substances  employed  as  manures 
contain  the  elements  of  water,  and  during  the  pro- 
cesses of  decomposition  in  the  soil  these  elements 
are  developed.  Water,  therefore,  is  produced,  and 
charcoal  (carhon)  deposited.  Now  Liebig  con- 
tends that  the  woody  fibre  of  the  vegetable  does 
not  derive  its  cai"bon  from  the  soil,  but  he  nowhere 
asserts  that  water  is  not  absorbed.  Sap,  as  far  as 
we  can  detect  it  in  its  crude  state,  is  colourless 
and  insipid.    The  fluids  which  can  be  collected  by 


incisions  made  in  the  stem,  are  com|)ound,  and 
not  primary  sap  ;  they  contain  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  proper  or  laborated  juices  of  the  vege- 
table, and  therefore  aff'ord  no  criterion  by  which 
we  can  determine  the  nature  of  the  sap  introduced 
by  the  roots  :  but  solutions  of  manure  are  brown  ; 
and  who,  we  enquire,  ever  saw  a  trace  of  brown 
fluid  in  the  stem  of  a  pale  balsam— a  plant  vrliich 
is  not  only  semi-transparent,  but  one  which  takes 
up  a  great  volume  of  water,  and  luxuriates  in  a 

soil  imbued  with  manure  ? 

All  soil  acquires  more  or  less  colour  by  being 
under  crop ;  take  for  example,  the  simplest, 
purest  loam.  Let  a  plant  which  will  live  in  such 
soil,  be  placed  in  a  garden  pot,  and  be  sufficiently 
supplied  with  rain-water  only.  In  sis  months 
time  what  will  be  the  result  ?  The  plant  will  have 
gained  in  bulk  and  weight ;  yet  whence  could  it 
have  derived  its  carbon,  certainly  not  from  the 
water,  and  but  little,  if  any,  from  the  silex,  alumine, 
chalk,  and  iron,  which  constitute  the  loam. 

Thu'?,  therefore,  facts  furnish  us  with  antagonist 
arguments,  and  so  far  we  must  hesitate  to  decide; 
but  when  we  come  to  sift  the  other  positions  of 
cur  learned  German  chemist,  we  perhaps  shall 
collect  evidence  which  will  further  tend  to  weaken 
an  assumed  position,  which  has  for  its  basis  an 
arithmetical  calculation.  At  the  same  time  we 
cannot  go  altogether  with  Liebig  ;  he  is  so  purely 
the  chemist— he  builds  so  entirely  upon  analytic 
and  synthetic  deductions,  that  he  appears  to  lose 
sight  of  the  great  natural  agents. 

We  will  hereafter  endeavour  to  trace  their  ope- 
rations in  the  phenomena  of  vegetation,  and  thus 
hope  to  reconcile  conflicting  opinions,  and  prove 
to  what  extent  chemistry  may,  legitimately,  be 
rendered  available  to  agriculture. 


ON  PLOUGHING  IN  GREEN 
CROPS  —  MANAGEMENT  OF 
CLAY     LANDS. 

Sir,— In  the  magazine  of  July  1840,  I  stated 
some  observations  on  the  cultivation  of  poor  clay 
lands,  which  were  noticed  in  the  October  number 
by  "A  poor  Clay  Land  Farmer,"  and  afterwards  in 
the  magazine  of  February  last  by  Mr.  Kilby.  The 
first  mentioned  writer  asks  two  questions  ;  a  sub- 
stitute for  turnips  in  reducing  the  straw  into  ma- 
nure, and  the  propriety  of  pl.nighing  leguminous 
crops  into  the  land  in  place  of  a  fallowing.  On  the 
first  point,  few  farms  are  found  without  some 
portion  of  land  suitable  for  green  crops  ;  where 
they  do  exist,  great  difficulty  prevails,  and  I  know 
of  no  resource  save  oil-cake  and  similar  substan- 
ces and  esculencs,  where  they  can  be  bought  at  a 
re'munerative price.  Much  assistance  may  be  de- 
rived from  propar  yards  for  cattle,  but  the  quality 
of  the  dung  must  be  inferior,  and  the  quantity 
much  less.  With  respect  to  ploughing  leguminous 
crops  into  the  land  as  a  manure,  I  have  ever  been 
of  opinion  that  such  a  system  would  soon  prove 
ruinous  on  poor  clays  ;  the  crops  themselves  can- 
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not  be  obtained ;  a  proper  tilth  and  working  of 
the  land  will  be  wanting ;  and  experience  has  shown 
that  on  such  lands  no  substitute  yet  known,  can 
take  the  place  of  a  tliorough  fallowing  process. 
Even  on  the  best  clays  this  result  has  occurred ; 
and  where  the  quality  of  the  soil  produced  heavy 
leguminous  crops,  the  system  delayed,  but  cannot 
supersede  the  fallowing  of  the  land.  Few  fanners 
can  afford  to  drain  such  lands,  and  the  owners 
are  too  often  unwilling,  and  also  unable.  But,  I 
have  no  expectation  that  complete  draining  will 
alter  the  system  of  working  and  cropping  of  clay 
lands;  easier  and  more  convenient  modes  of  ope- 
ration will  be  obtained,  but  a  convertion  into 
green  crop  lands  may  not  be  possible.  The  writer 
speaks  very  judiciously,  and  seems  an  experienced 
man  on  the  poor  clay  soils  I  had  mentioned. 

Mr.  Kilby's  observations  are  more  lengthened, 
and  require  more  examination.  In  the  first  place, 
he  seems  wholly  ignorant  of  the  soils  I  had  men- 
tioned, and  this  error  renders  the  subsequent 
remarks  and  directions  of  very  little  value,  as  the 
land  he  cultivates  must  be  loamy  and  of  a  very 
different  nature.  Draining  is  very  properly  recom- 
mended, but  I  can  say  from  experience,  that  such 
lands  are  not  rendered  more  suitable  for  y,veen 
crops  by  draining,  and  levelling  would  also  be 
required  before  that  process  was  performed.  The 
levelling  of  such  lands  is  a  perplexing  process, 
and  much  damage  has  ensued  where  it  has  been 
rashly  and  injudiciously  attempted.  Furrow  drain- 
ing would  keep  the  land  in  that  awkward  form  ; 
for  if  it  was  subsequently  levelled,  and  the  furrows 
altered,  the  drains  would  be  rendered  useless. 
Drilling  by  machinery  is  impracticable — the  ridges 
are  high  and  crooked  and  unequal  in  breadth  ; 
sometimes  eight  yards  at  one  end,  and  two  at  the 
other,  and  often  terminating  in  a  narrow  point  in 
the  middle  of  the  field.  No  machine  can  work 
lengthwise,  and  in  going  across  the  declivity  and 
acclivity  elevates  and  sinks  the  implement  beyond 
all  possibility  of  management.  And  besides,  the 
climate  has  a  great  influence  ;  a  wet  season  lays 
aside  machinery  even  on  loamy  clays  after  Swedes 
and  beet  have  been  removed,  and  on  poor  clay 
fallows  the  seed  is  often  sown  with  water  running 
in  every  furrow,  and  with  the  barrows  attached 
to  a  large  tree  to  prevent  the  treading  by  the 
horses' feet;  and  the  profit  of  drilling  of  grain 
crops  yet  wants  confirmation ;  time  is  precious 
in  such  seasons,  and  on  lands  where  a  drill  ma- 
chine would  not  work  for  one  half  hour.  Poor 
clays  will  not  produce  tares  to  feed  sheep  in  April 
or  May,  or  rather,  no  crop  of  that  plant  worth  the 
name  ;  in  such  cases,  an  abundance  of  weeds  will 
grow,  and  if  a  crop  of  winter  tares  was  obtained, 
such  lands  from  the  wetness  would  not  allow 
sheep  to  lie  upon  them.  Double  power  will  be 
required  to  plough  clays  in  May,  and  in  all  cases 
these  later  fallowings  are  very  imperfect.  On 
such  soils,  barley  and  oats  Lave  been  found  one- 
third  inferior  in  value  to  wheat,  scanty  as  the 
crops  may  be  under  the  best  management  that  has 
been  yet  bestowed.  In  the  spring,  equal  difficulty 
would  occur  in  the  use  of  the  drill ;  and  during 
summer,  neither  hand  nor  horse-hoes  would  have 
any  effect  whatever  on  the  hard  surface.  And  if 
tlie  fallows  be  all  sown  with  oatit  and  barley,  much 
work  would  fall  to  be  performed  in  the  spring 
months;  but  as  no  rotation  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Kilby,  this  point  is  uncertain. 

Many  agricultural  writers  and  farmers  have 
supposed  that  any  soils  may  be  ploughed  by  two 
horses,  and  may  be  cultivated  by  green  crops,  be- 


cause they  cultivate  and  have  seen  none  other  ; 
and,  consequently,  suppose  that  no  other  exist. 
Such  opinions  only  show  theignoranceand  limited 
experience  and  knowledge  of  any  writer  or  prac- 
tical man;  and  if  Mr.  Kilby  would  go  into  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  and  many  other  places,  he 
will  find  clay  farms  with  80  or  100  acres  of  yearly 
fallows  undrained,  which  may  probably  remain  so, 
and  where  his  machines  would  not  work  for  one 
hour.  The  loams  of  Norfolk  and  Northampton 
—  the  southern  climate  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil — admit  no  comparison  :  no  sound  practical 
man  would  draw  any  inference.  Experience  has 
shown  that  draining  poor  clays  does  not  convert 
them  into  turnip  soils  ;  and  it  yet  remains  to  be 
seen  if  they  will  admit  leguminous  crops  on  Mr. 
Kilby's  plan,  and  thus  omit  fallowing  alternately. 
Instances  have  occurred  of  soils  that  possessed  a 
I^revious  near  alliance,  being  converted  by  drain- 
ing into  green  crop  lands  ;  but  no  i)erson  will  infer 
from  that  circumstance,  that  similar  results  will 
attend  draining  in  every  soil  and  situation.  The 
crops  of  beans  are  inferior  after  draining  ;  on 
many  poor  lands  the  benefits  almost  disappear 
after  a  period  of  time,  and  in  other  cases  it  has 
destroyed  the  viscous  tenacity  in  the  soil  so  neces- 
sary to  production.  But  we  must  not  infer  from 
these  facts,  that  draining  is  not  advantageous;  it  is 
without  doubt  a  mighty  improvement,  but  greater 
in  some  cases  than  in  others.  Perhaps  Mr.  Kilby 
will  favour  us  with  his  plan  of  draining  the  lands  I 
have  mentioned  :  if  he  would  put  a  drain  in  every 
furrow,  and  keep  the  ridges  as  they  are,  or  drain 
and  then  lc\el,  or  first  level  and  then  drain,  and 
by  what  mode  of  levelling — for  if  both  processes 
are  performed  simultaneously,  the  cost  will  much 
exceed  the  purchase-money  of  the  land.  The  ap- 
plication of  60,  80,  or  100  acres  of  tares,  would  be 
attended  with  some  difficulty ;  the  sheep  required 
to  consume  them,  would  require  much  provision 
before  and  after,  or  to  be  bought  and  fattened  on 
that  land.  But  probably  Mr.  Kilby's  rotation  will 
obviate  this  difficulty — I  would  be  much  obliged 
b)'  a  statement  of  it.  The  extent  of  his  farm  is 
not  stated  ;  many  systems  are  applicable  on  a  small 
and  not  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  quality  of  the 
land  he  farms  is  not  poor  when  it  produces  tares. 
Not  allowing  for  differences  in  soil  and  climate  is 
a  fault  that  attends  most  practical  and  theoreticar 
writers  on  agriculture — for  the  best  application  in 
one  place  is  useless  in  another.  I  hope  to  see 
further  notice  on  this  important  subject. 

J.  D. 


ON    TURNIPS. 

(From  Johnston's  Lectures.) 

The  raising  of  turnips  is  of  such  vast  impor- 
tance in  the  prevailing  system  of  husbandry,  that 
any  improvement  in  the  mode  of  culture  must  be 
of  extensive  and  immediate  benefit.  Experiments 
so  numerous  and  so  varied  have  been  made  with 
this  view,  that  it  may  almost  seem  superfluous  in 
me  now  to  make  any  further  suggestions  on  the 
subject.  But  when  experiments  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  one  object  only,  it  often  happens  in 
all  departments  of  natural  science,  that  as  new 
views  arc  advanced  or  more  precise  methods 
pointed  out,  it  becomes  necessary  to  repeat  all  our 
former  experiments — either  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  results  they  gave  us,  or  of  observing 
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new  phenomena  to  which  our  attGntlon  had  not 
previously  been  directed. 

I.  Numerous  experiments,  for  example,  have 
been  made  upon  the  use  of  bones  in  the  ra-ising 
of  turnips,  but  they  have  been  cliiefly  directed  to 
economical  ends,  and  so  far  with  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  But  among  fifty  intelligent  and 
thinking  practical  men,  and  who  all  agree  in  re- 
gard to  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
bones  with  the  turnip  crop,  how  many  will  agree 
in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  they  act — how  few 
will  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the 
opinion  they  entertain  !  The  same  is  tiue  of 
theoretical  chemists,  some  attributing  their  effect 
more  especially  to  the  earthy  matter,  others  to  the 
gelatine  they  contain.  JJry  bones  contain  about 
two-thirfls  of  their  weight  of  earthy  matter,  the 
other  third  consisting  chiefly  of  animal  matter  re- 
sembling glue.  Of  the  earthy  matter  five-sixths 
consist  of  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
the  rest  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Thus  a  ton 
of  bone  dust  will  contain — 

Animal  mjitter 746  lbs. 

Phosphates  of  lime.  Sec 124.5  lbs. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  &:c 249  lbs. 

2240  lbs. 

On  which  of  these  constituents  does  the  efficacy 
of  hones  chiefiy  depend  ?  Does  it  dejieud  upon 
the  animal  matter  .' — This  opinion  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  facts  :  — 

1°.  That  in  the  Doncaster  report  it  is  said  to  be 
most  effectual  on  calcareous  soils, — for  in  the 
presence  of  lime  all  organic  matter  more  rapidly 
decomposes. 

2°.  That  horn  shavings  are  a  more  powerful 
manure  than  bones, — since  horn  contains  only 
one  or  two  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter.* 

3°.  That  before  the  introduction  of  crushed 
bones,  the  ashes  of  burned  bones  had  been  long 
employed  to  a  small  extent  in  agriculture,  but 
ha\e  since  fallen  almost  entirely  into  disuse. 

4°.  That  old  sheep  skins  cut  up  and  laid  in  the 
drills,  have  been  found  to  yield  as  good  a  crop  of 
turnips  and  after-crop  of  corn,  as  the  remainder 
of  the  field  which  was  manured  with  bones. 

5".  That  "401bs.  of  bone  dust  are  sufficient  to 
supply  three  crops  of  wheat,  clover,  potatoes, 
turnips,  &c.,  with  phosphates, "f  while  a  ton  or  a 
ton  and  a  half  of  bones,  containing  from  1200  to 
ISOOlbs.  of  phosphates,  is  the  quantity  usually 
applied  to  the  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  animal  mat- 
ter present  in  a  ton  of  bones  f7461bs.)  is  so  small, 
and  its  decomposition  so  rajiid  during  the  growth 
of  the  turnips — while  at  the  same  time  the  effects 
of  the  bones  are  so  lasting,  and  so  beneficial  to  the 
after-crop  of  corn — that  many  persons  hesitate 
in  considering  the  great  excess  of  phosphates  ap- 
plied to  the  land,  as  really  without  any  share  of 
influence  in  the  production  of  the  crop?. 

Thus  Sprengal,  an  authority  of  the  very  highest 
character  both  in  theoretical  and  practical  agri- 

*  This,  I  believe,  is  rather  a  matter  of  opinion 
than  the  result  of  a  sufficient  number  of  actual  trials. 
Some  trials  made  by  Mr.  Hawden  (British  Hus- 
bandry, I.,  p.  395)  gave  results  very  unfavourable 
to  horn  shavings. 

t  Liebig,  p.  84.  The  acre  here  spoken  of  is  the 
Hessian,  about  three-tifths  of  the  English  acre.  The 
English,  therefore,  will  require  661bs. 


culture,  is  persuaded  that  the  phosphates  are  the 
sole  fertilizing  ingredients  in  bones  ;  and  he  ex- 
plains the  want  of  success  from  the  use  of  crushed 
bones  in  Mecklenburg  and  North  Germany,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  soils  in  those  countries  already 
contain  a  sufficient  supply  of  phosphates,  while  in 
England  generally  they  are  deficient  in  these 
compounds. 

Further,  if  the  animal  matter  be  the  fertilizing 
agent  in  bones,  why  are  they  not  of  equal  efficacy 
on  grass  land  as  upon  turnips  .' 

With  the  view,  therefore,  of  leading  to  some 
rational  explanation  of  the  relative  effects  of  the 
several  constituents  of  bones,  it  would  be  desira- 
ble to  institute  comparative  experiments  of  the 
following  kinds  : — 

1°.  With  a  ton  of  bones  per  acre. 

2°.  With  seven  or  eight  cwt.  of  horn  shavings 
or  glue  per  acre. 

3*.  With  three  cwt.  of  burned  bones  per  acre. 

4°.  With  thirteen  cwt.  of  burned  bones  per 
acre. 

The  quantity  of  burned  bones  in  No.  4  is  that 
which  is  yielded  by  a  ton  of  fresh  bones  ;  that  in 
No.  3  is  upwards  of  five  times  what  sliould  be 
taken  up  by  the  crops — as  great  part  of  what  is 
added  must  be  supposed  to  remain  in  the  soil, 
while  some  must  be  dissolved  and  carried  off  by  ike 
rains. 

The  results  of  such  experiments  as  these,  if 
made  accurately  on  different  soils,  will  lead  us 
sooner  to  the  truth  than  whole  volumes  of  theo- 
retical discussion. 

II.  Nitrate  of  soda  has  also  been  applied  with 
great  benefit  in  the  culture  of  turnips.  Some  ex- 
periments, exceedingly  favourable  in  an  economi- 
cal point  of  view,  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Barclay, 
of  Eastwick  Park,  Surrey,*  who  found  that  one 
cwt.  per  acre,  drilled  in  with  the  seed,  gave  as 
great  a  return  of  Swedes  as  15  bushels  of  bones 
with  15  of  wood  ashes  per  acre  ;  and  when  the 
nitrate  of  soda  was  sown  broad-cast,  from  20  to  25 
per  cent.  more.  In  every  part  of  the  country, 
therefore,  this  sitbstance  ought  to  be  tried.  .A.nd  as 
this  nitrate  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  may 
therefore  be  readily  carried  off  by  the  rain,  and  as 
only  that  which  is  witiiin  reach  of  the  plant  is  of 
any  avail,  I  would  suggest  that  not  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  shoidd  be  drilled  in  with 
the  seed,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away  the 
plant  ;  and  that  after  the  thinning  by  the  hoe,  the 
rest  should  be  strewed  along  the  rows  by  the  hand 
or  by  the  drill.  In  this  way  the  whole  energy  of 
the  salt  being  expended  where  it  is  required,  the 
greatest  possible  effect  will  be  produced. 

III.  I  have  already  stated  the  reasons  which  lead 
me  to  anticipate  highly  beneficial  eff'ects  to  vege- 
tation from  the  use  of  sulphate  of  soda  ;  I  would 
suggest,  therefore,  a  trial  of  this  salt  on  the  turnips 
also,  at  the  same  rate  of  one  cwt.  per  acre,  and 
applied  in  the  way  above  recommended  for  the 
nitrate  of  soda.  Of  course  the  intelligent  farmer 
will  vary  the  proportions  and  mode  of  application 
of  these  substances,  as  his  leisure  or  convenience 
permit,  or  as  his  better  judgment  may  suggest  to 
him. 

The  entire  series  of  experiments  on  turnips, 
above  suggested,  may  be  represented  as  follows, 
adding  two  plots  for  different  proportions  of  the 
nitrate  and  sulphate  of  soda  : — 

*  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society,  I., 
p.  428. 
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iiurned 

Bones 

3  cwt.  per 

acre. 


Burned 

Bones 

13  cwt.  per 

acre. 


Unnaanured. 


i\  itrate  of 

Soda 

Ij  cwt.  per 

acre. 


Sulphate  of 

Soda 
1  cwt.  per 

acre. 


Sulphate  of 

Soda 
IJ  cwt.  per 

acre. 


lione    Dust 

or  crushed 

Bones  1  ton 

per    acre. 


Horn 

Shavings  or 
Glue,  7  or  8 
cwt.  per  acre 


Nitrate  of 
Soda 


cwt. 

iicrc 


ner 


Some  of  these  experiments  most  of  you  may 
easily  try.  Those  wjth  the  burned  bones  and 
horn  shavings,  which  in  this  part  of  the  country 
are  less  easy  to  be  obtained,  it  is  not  lo  he  ex- 
pected that  many  of  you  will  think  of  undertaking. 
I  hope,  however,  that  they  will  not  he  lost  sight  of 
by  those  who  possess  facilities  for  obtaining  them 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  satisfactory  ex- 
periment. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  gypsum  is 
the  universal  fertilizer  for  every  crop,  and  among 
the  rest  it  is  said  to  benefit  turnips,  'i  he  same 
opinion  is  entertained  in  Germanv.  I  am  not 
aware  how  far,  in  what  way,  or  with'  what  results 
it  has  been  applied  to  the  turnip  crop  in  this  coun- 
try. A  simple  mode  of  testing  its  efficacy,  how- 
ever, would  be  to  strew  it  over  the  plants  when  in 
thorough  leaf,  on  part  of  a  field,  the  whole  of 
which  had  been  already  manured  in  the  ordinary 
way  with  fold-yard  manure.  The  difference  of 
produce  would  thus  show  its  efficacy,  in  the  given 
circumstances  ;  and  the  experiment  could  be 
made  eflfectually  at  the  cost  of  a  single  cwt.  of 
gypsum. 

I  have  not  included  rape  (h<st  among  the  trials 
above  suggested,  though  it  is,  nndoubteJly,  under 
certain  modes  of  management,  a  beneficiai  manure 
both  to  corn  and  turnip  crops.  There  is  aUo  a 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  its  fertiliz- 
ing action,  as  well  as  a  manifest  difference  in  the 
effect  of  different  samples  of  the  dust  on  the  same 
soil.  Though,  therefore,  certain  experiments 
which  I  may  on  a  future  occasion  suggest,  would 
undoubtedly  throw  light  on  the  cause  of  the  good 
qualities  of  this  manure,  yet  as  its  action  (.taking 
different  samples)  is  not  constant  on  the  same  soil, 
results  obtained  with  it  cannot  possess  the  same 
importance,  either  theoretical  or  practical,  as 
those  which  are  observed  to  follow  from  the  use 
of  bones  and  of  saline  substances,  the  composition 
of  which  is  nearly  invariable. 

Many  farmers,  however,  are  in  the  habit  of 
constantly  using  rape  dust.  If  any  of  these  could 
conveniently  make  experiments  on  the  effect  of 
different  samples  of  the  cake,  from  different  kiiuls 
of  seed,  and  from  different  oil  mills,  and  would 
accurately  note  the  results,  they  "ould  perform 
an  important  service  in  preparing  the  way  for  that 
clear  explanation  of  the  cause  of  its  fertilizing 
action,  which  is  at  present  wanted,*  and  which 
experiment  alone  can  discover  to  us. 


•  Its  good  effects  are  generally  nltribuled  to  the 
oil  which  is  left  in  tlie  seed,  and  its  varying  action  to 
the  different  (|uanfiiies  of  oil  left  in  it  by  different 
crushers.  I  doubt,  however,  if  the  oil  oiif-lit  to  be 
considered  as  more  than  a  secondary  cause  of  its 
beneficial  action. 


ON  THE  UTILITY  AND  IM- 
PORTANCE OF  SCIENCE  TO 
AGRICULTURE. 


BY    MR.   TOWERS. 

(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.) 

The  subject  of  tbe  corn  laws,  the  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  them,  the  j;irring  debates  to 
which  that  difference  has  given  rise,  the  dread  of 
dependence  upon  foreign  supply  in  the  event  of 
ciisualties,  and,  above  all,  the  immense  consequence 
of  agriculture  in  itself,  abstractedly,  involve  con- 
siderations of  great  moment.  I  have  long  bad  ray 
eye  fixed  upon  the  jirogress  of  events  ;  and,  residing 
in  the  centre  of  a  fine  corn-district  of  our  highly- 
favoured  England,  have  been  enabled  to  compare 
my  own  observations  with  the  numerous  reports 
from  every  quarter  of  the  three  united  Kingdoms, 
which  are  brought  continually  before  me  in  the  agri- 
cultural periodicals. 

Consentient  evidence  of  recent  and  remote  facts, 
with  the  measures  and  transactions  of  the  leading 
agricultural  societies,  have  proved  almost  to  a  de- 
monstration that  farming  is  greatly  in  the  rear,  not 
in  any  degree  keeping  pace  with  the  science  of  the 
manufncturer ;  I  therefore  have  embraced  every 
suitable  opportunity  for  several  years  past  to 
advocate  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools 
or  experimental  farms,  wherein  experiments  might 
be  made  in  the  large  way  by  persons  qualified  to 
diject,  analyze,  and  instruct  by  lectures,  and  by 
practical  example.  During  the  course  of  the  last 
twelve  months,  many  fugitive  papers  and  short 
articles  on  the  subject  have  appeared  in  several  of 
the  periodicals  ;  and  it  has  thence  become  apjjarent 
that  the  idea  has  gone  abroad  that  it  assumes  a 
tangible  form,  and  proniises  to  lead,  at  no  very 
remote  period,  to  results  which  were  not  contem- 
plnted  bv  any  one. 

I  have  for  several  months  past  observed  tbe  pro- 
gress of  opinion,  and  resolved  to  collect  the 
evidences  of  that  progress,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
communications  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  ■ 
time  in  the  periodicals  ;  but,  while  waiting  for  an 
opportunity,  a  work  has  come  from  the  press  which 
has  not  only  confirmed  me  in  my  intention,  but  has 
thrown  additional  light  upon  agricultural  chemistrv, 
and  afforded  jiroof  of  the  urgent  necessity  which 
exists  to  bring  into  action  a  natJonn/ spirit  of  inquiry 
into  those  great  truths,  the  imj)Ortance  of  which  is 
now  rendered  self-evident  and  undeniable  :  I  allude 
to  "  Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry" — a  work  which 
dignifies  still  farther  the  character  of  a  philosopher, 
whose  fame  as  a  refined  analytic  chemist  was 
alrendv  second  to  none.  His  new  work  is  an 
authority  to  which  any  one  may  refer  with  honour 
and  safetv  ;  and  I  .shall  avail  myself  of  it  freely  and 
confidently  before  I  close  my  communication. 

Amidst  a  number  of  floating  hints  and  suggestions, 
I  find  the  first  direct  establishment  for  tbe  express 
purpose  of  ])ractical  instruction,  in  the  Farmer's 
Magazine  of  August  1840,  p.  108 — in  on  article  taken 
from  the  Schonlmaster's  Magazine,  described  as  "a 
publication  which  does  honour  to  the  north  of 
Ireland."  One  passage  from  this  article  will 
suffice. 

"  The  immense  produce  which  the  earth  is  capable 
of  yielding  is  almost  pnst  conception.  Every  im- 
provement in  agriculture  is  followed  by  greater 
luxuriance;  and  if  persons  were  properly  educated 
for  tbe  profession,  and  societies  encouraged  for  the 
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dissemination  of  agricultural  information,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  liberal  arts,  a  given  portion  of  ground 
would  be  rendered  capable  of  supporting,  in  comfort 
and  comparative     independence,    a   much  greater 
number  of  individuals  than  at  present.     It  is  well 
known  that  much    good   has  been  effected  by  the 
enterprise    and    experiments  of    comparatively  un- 
educated   agriculturists, — of    what   immense   value 
would  it  be  if  agricultural   schools  were  established 
throughout  our  land  under  the  management  of  well 
qualified    professors,   who   would  give  suitable  in- 
struction on   all  the  branches  necessary  to  the  man 
who   would  become  a  successful   agriculturist.    A 
course  of  varied   experiments  could  be   adopted  by 
these  different  institutions,  and  a  copy  of  these  modes 
transferred  to  each,   stating  their    results,    whether 
favourable  or  the  contrary.     In   public    seminaries 
the  lessons  could  be  exemplified  on  the  farm.     We 
now  ask,    Why   does  not  Government  encourage  such 
institutions?     The  additional  produce   in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  such  schools  would  be  very  considerable, 
and  other  farmers  would,  by  imitation,  carry  out  the 
plans  to    an  amazing  extent.     Add   to  this  the  ad- 
vantage of  young  men,  after  having'  become   fully 
acquainted    with  the    subject,    both  in  theory  and 
practice,  spreading   themselves  over  the  land,  with 
ability  and  zeal  for  carrying  into  effect  their  superior 
information.    Let  not  the  ploughman  toil  in  ignorance 
— elevate  his  mind  with  knowledge,  so   that  he  may 
not  labour  in  vain — enlarge  his  understanding,  th.it 
he   may    have   a  source  of   enjoyment  in    pleasing 
meditation,    '  while    whistling   o'er    the   furrowed 
land.'  *' 

In  the  foregoing  quotation,  we  have  a  very 
spirited  expose  of  the  advantages  which  must  result 
from  a  liberal  system  of  scientific  agriculture.  It 
contains  a  bold  and  plain  statement  of  facts,  but  enters 
upon  no  regular  details.  However,  in  the  number 
for  October  of  the  British  Farmers'  Magazine,  1840, 
we  meet  with  a  full  account  of  "  the  proposed 
establishment  of  a  Yorkshire  Agricultural  School 
and  Model-Farm,"  the  heads  of  which  will  be  con- 
cisely noticed. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Society  was  re- 
quested to  draw  up  the  outline  of  a  plan  of 
an  establishment.  This  outline  wo  find  at  pages 
265-7. 

"A  Schevie  for    the  eslahlishment   of    the   Yorkshire 
Agricultural  School  and  Model-Farm. 

"1.  Capital  from  60001.  to  10,000/.  to  be  raised 
by  shares  at  \0l.  each,  with  power  to  the  committee 
to  increase  the  number  of  shares. 

"2.  The  whole  business  to  be  conducted  rmder 
the  management  of  a  committee  of  twenty-one  pro- 
'prietors,  to  be  elected  by   the  shareholders  ;    seven 
of  the  committee  to  retire  annually. 

"3.  A  professor  of  agriculture,  and,  if  required, 
other  assistant  masters,  to  be  engaged. 

"  4.  Committee  to  take  a  farm  of  a  varied  soil, 
with  suitable  dwelling-houses  and  offices,  and  of  an 
extent   not  less  than  acres,   on  a   lease   for 

fourteen  or  twenty-one  years. 

"The  FARM  establishment  to  consist  of  the 
master,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  superintend  the 
religious  and  moral  conduct  of  the  pupils  living  at 
the  farm;  to  instruct  them  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  surveying,  and  to  keep  all  the 
accounts  of  this  branch  of  the  establishment.  A 
matron,  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  the  household 
and  dairy  department.  A  farm-manager,  to  super- 
intend the  farm,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee, 
and  instruct  the  pupils  in  all  rural  work.  A  dairy- 
maid, and  other  servants  in  proportion  to  the  number 


of  the  pupils.  Pupils  who  wish  to  divide  their  time 
between  manual  farm-labour  and  study,  to  liave  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  lectures  on  subjects  more 
or  less  connected  with  agriculture  at  the  collegiate 
school  in  York.  None  to  be  received  under  thirteen 
years  of  age.     Payment,  /.  per  annum,  to  be 

made  half-yearly  in  advance.  To  wear  a  hat  and 
jacket  of  the  uniform  of  the  college-farm, 

"  Certificates  to  be  given  to  such  pupils  as  have 
made  a  satisfactory  progress." 

The  colifge  school  to  comprise  lectures  on  agri- 
culture, geology,  botany,  chemistry,  mechanics,  and 
the  veterinary  science.  The  students  to  attend  the 
farm  three  days  a  week,  accompanied  by  the  agri- 
cultural lecturer,  where  they  would  be  instructed  in 
the  practical  departments  during  six  hours. 

"  Mode  of  conducting  the  Model-Farm. 

"  The  farm  to  be  conducted  upon  the  acknowledged 
best  piinciples  of  husbandry,  with  a  sole  view  to 
jirofit,  but  to  accept  all  offers  of  experiment  that 
might  be  tendered  to  them  by  the  Royal  or  Yorkshire 
Agricultural  Societies,  under  the  express  engage- 
ment that,  if  unsuccessful,  the  loss  shall  be  defrayed 
by  the  Society  at  whose  suggestion  the  experiment 
was  made.  New  and  improved  implements  to  be 
received  upon  loan,  tlieir  merits  or  defects  to  be 
ascertained,  and  certificates  to  be  given  to  the 
owners  when  the  implements  are  returned.  A 
general  depot  and  museum  to  be  held  at  the  farm, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Agricultural  Society. 

"  No  gentleman,  enrolling  his  name  as  a  share- 
holder, to  be  subject  to  a  call  for  money,  until  one 
liundred  shares  are  subscribed  for.  A  committee  to 
be  then  formed,  and  a  banker  and  secretary  ap- 
pointed ;  but  no  shareholder  to  be  called  upon 
for  more  than  1/.  per  share,  until  300  shares  are 
taken,  nor,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  liable 
to  a  payment  beyond  the  amount  of  his  original 
shares." 

This  is  pretty  well  in  the  beginning,  as  it  proves 
that  the  scheme  begins  to  assume  a  definite  form, 
especially  if  we  take  into  the  account  (as  seen  in  the 
same  article)  that,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  a  similar 
feeling  had  elsewhere  already  been  incited ;  for, 
"  on  the  10th  of  January  1839,  a  number  of  in- 
fluential gentlemen  met  at  Maidstone,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  a  public  scheme  of  agricultural 
education;  on  which  occasion  a  sub-committee  was 
formed  for  the  framing  and  maturing  the  scheme  of 
a  '  Kent  Agricultural  CotleQe  ;'  and  on  the  I4th  of 
Rfay  subsequently,  their  plan  having  been  submitted 
to  a  public  meeting  held  at  tlie  town-hall  at  Maid- 
stone, was  confirmed.  In  order  to  raise  subscrip- 
tions for  this  object,  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the 
disinterested  or  patriotic  motives  of  its  well-wishers, 
as  well  as  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  were 
inclined  to  promote  such  an  undertaking  under  the 
usual  prudential  stipulations  of  interest  for  money 
advanced.  Hence  both  free  donors  and  subscribers 
were  invited  to  assist  in  the  undertaking." 

So  important  is  the  object  in  itself,  so  great,  so 
consequential  in  its  results,  that  nothing  short  of  a 
grand  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  positive 
influence  can  be  found  adequate  to  effect  if.  The 
"  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  in  unison 
with  the  "  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scbtland,"  and  acting  together  in  concert,  might  do 
much  ;  but  we  look  to  the  nation— to  the  Govern- 
juent— in  a  word,  to  the  nationalization  of  the  scheme, 
for  the  crowning  effort;  or,  in  a  word,  for  that 
which,  by  success,  must  ensure  the  good  of  every 
one  of  all  ranks  and  conditions. 

I  find,  in  the  Farmers  Magazine,  December  1840, 
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at  page  433,  a  letter  en  the  establishment  of  rabdel- 
farms  from  Mr.  Mackenzie,  per  date  Oct.  2C,wlierein 
the  doubts  evpressed  of  the  power  to  command  funds 
for  their  establishment,  are  met  by  the  suggestion 
already  hinted  at  above,  viz.  that  "  the  case  with  our 
Royal  and  Highland  Societies  is  different.  They 
have  large  funds  at  tbeir  disposal,  they  have  large 
capital  invested  in  various  modes,  which  capital 
could  be  as  safely  invested  in  the  stocking  of  one  or 
more  farms  under  their  superintendence ;  which 
would,  if  we  judge  from  the  profits  on  farming  gained 
by  all  good  agriculturists,  return  them  a  far  larger 
revenue  than  it  can,  invested  as  it  now  is,  ia  the 
funds,  or  in  mortgage." 

I  shall  not  do  more  than  make  a  simple  allusion  to 
the  steps  which  appear  to  be  in  progress  in  France  ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  if  we  are  not  on  the  alert,  our 
neighbours  on  the  continent  will  outstrip  us  on  the 
road  to  this  commanding  station  of  agricultural  pre- 
eminence. But  I  must  by  no  means  pass  over 
"  Bache's  Report'*  on  education  in  Europe,  whence 
we  have  obtained  an  account  of  the  "  Institute  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Ilobenheim,  near  Stutt- 
gard,"  which  our  reporters  have  pronounced  to  be 
"  the  most  complete  agricultural  school  in  Europe, 
the  usefulness  of  which  extends  throughout  and  be- 
yond Wurtemburg. 

"  It  was  established  in  1817  by  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  VVurtemberg,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
King,  whodevoted  aroyal  seat  with  extensive  build- 
ing to  the  purpose  of  the  institution.  The  farm  in- 
cludes nearly  one  hundred  acres,  exclusively  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  the  school,  or  the  practical 
instruction  of  the  pupils.  In  1820,  the  school  of 
forestry  was  united  with  this,  and  the  pupils  now 
follow,  in  part,  the  same  courses. 

"  The  entire  institution  is  divided  in  two  depart- 
ments, one  of  which  is  intended  to  give  a  higlier 
general  and  practical  education  than  the  other.  In 
the  higher,  the  object  is  less  the  acquisition  of  man- 
ual dexterity  in  the  operations  of  agriculture,  than 
the  knowledge  required  to  superintend  them  ;  while 
in  the  lower,  the  practice  is  the  principal  end.  The 
latter  department  ranks  with  the  rural  school  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  agricultural  school  of  Temple- 
moyle  in  Ireland.  In  the  higher  school,  all  the  pu- 
pils are  expected  to  pay  for  their  education.  In  the 
lower,  natives  of  Wurlemberg  are  admitted  gratis, 
if  tbeir  circumstances  require  it.  Foreigners  may 
be  admitted  to  either ;  they  being,  however,  on  a 
much  higher  scale  than  those  of  tbe  natives.  The 
direction  of  the  establishment  is  delegated  by  the 
agricultural  society  to  a  director  and  treasurer,  the 
former  of  whom  has  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  institution,  while  the  latter  is  responsible  for  its 
financial  state  to  the  Royal  Exchequer.  The  direc- 
tor is  also  an  instructor.  There  are  four  extraordi- 
nary inspectors,  besides  an  overseer  and  steward, 
for  the  management  of  tbe  farm  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy. The  treasurer  has  a  book-keeper  and  an 
assistant  in  this  department. 

"  I'upils  are  admitted  at  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  elementary  attainments 
necessary  to  tbe  prosecution  of  the  courses  of  the 
school.  Between  1829  and  IS.'Jd,  180  natives,  and 
14'i  foreigners,  have  been  educated  in  agriculture, 
and  147  natives,  and  177  foreigners  in  forestry,  ma- 
king a  total  of  .SoP  in  the  institution,  'iho  number 
of  pupils  in  tbe  higher  school  in  18.'>6  was  seventy- 
two;  that  in  the  lower  school  is  limited  to  twenty- 
seven.  The  pupils  in  the  lower  school  in  general 
come  under  obligations  to  remain  three  years  at  the 
institution,  in  consideration  of  which  their  payments 
for  iastruction  are  dimioiabed  in  part  in  tbe  second 


year,  and  cease  in  the  third.  They  are  engaged  in 
the  operations  of  the  farm,  the  garden,  and  other 
parts  of  the  establishment,  which  will  be  hereafter 
enumerated,  under  the  direction  of  the  workmen,  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  steward,  their 
time  being  so  distributed  that  they  may  acquire  prac- 
tice in  the  various  operations  of  farming.  They  are 
also  required  to  attend  certain  of  tbe  lectures  given 
to  the  higher  classes,  and  receive  instruction  at 
times  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  agricultural  la- 
bour. Thev  receive  regular  wages  for  work  done, 
from  whicli  ihey  are  expected  to  pav  for  their  main- 
tenance and  clothing.  Premiums  are  given  to  those 
who  display  great  skill  and  industry.  While  in  the 
house  the  younger  pupils  are  under  the  charge  of  tbe 
eltler  ones,  and  all  are  under  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  tbe  overseer.  The  same  superintendence 
exists  in  the  refectories  and  dormitories.  It  sub- 
serves the  double  purpose  of  economy,  and  of  train- 
ing the  elder  pupils  in  the  management  of  men, 
which  is  one  object  of  their  education.  The  insti- 
tution undertakes  to  find  places  for  those  pupils  who 
have  given  satisfaction  while  in  the  school  on  their 
completing  its  course. 

"  The  agricultural  courses  of  the  higher  school  may 
be  accomplished  in  one  year,  if  the  preliminary 
studies  of  the  pupil  have  been  directed  with  a  view 
to  his  entering,  but  in  general  it  requires  two  years. 
The  same  period  of  two  years  is  required  for  that  of 
forestry.  Each  scholastic  year  has  two  sessions ; 
the  one  from  the  1st  of  November  to  Palm  Sundav, 
and  the  other  from  two  weeks  after  Palm  Sunday  to 
the  Isc  of  October;  the  intermediate  periods  are 
vacations. 

"The  branches  of  special  theoretical  instruction 
are  as  follows  : — 

"  First, — Agriculture.  General  principles  of  farm- 
ing and  horticulture,  including  the  culture  of  the 
vine.  Tbe  breedinp:  of  cattle.  Growing  of  wool. 
Raising  of  horses.  Rearing  of  silk-worms.  Arrange- 
ment and  direction  of  farms.  Estimation  of  the  value 
of  farms.    Book-keeping. 

"  Second, — Forestry.  Encycloptedia  of  forestry. 
Botanv  of  forests.  Culture  and  superintendence  of 
forests.  Guard  of  forest-hunting.  Taxation.  Uses 
of  forests.  Technology.  Laws  and  regulations, 
accounts,  and  technical  correspondence  relating  to 
forests. 

Third, — ylccessvry  h-anches.  Veterinary  art,  agri- 
cultural technology,  especially  the  manufacture  of 
beet-sugar,  brewing,  vinegar-making,  and  distilling. 
Natural  history  of  animals,  beneficial  or  noxious  to 
plants  or  trees.  General  Chemistry  ;  and  its  appli- 
cation to  agriculture,  physiology,  and  meteorology. 

"  Fourth, — Mttt/iemattcs.  Theoretical  and  practical. 
Geometry.  Elements  of  trigonometry.  Arithmetic. 
Elements  of  Algebra. 

"The  institution  possesses  the  most  ani|>le  moans 
for  the  illustration  of  the  courses  in  its  farm  and  col- 
lections. The  farm  is  divided  into  arable  land,  about 
.'iOl  acres;  meadow  land,  242  acres  ;  fields  set  apart 
for  experiments,  thirty-three  acres;  woodland,  tbir- 
teen  acres;  nursery,  sixty-seven  acres,  plantation 
of  hops,  two  acres  ;  botanical  garden, fourteen  acres  ; 
garden,  one  acre;  the  remainder,  eigbty-five  acres. 
Total,  '.)60  acres.  The  arable  land  is  cultivated 
according  to  five  different  rotations  of  crops,  that 
tbe  pupils  may  have  specimens  of  the  varieties  of  the 
systems.  '1  he  botanical  garden,  nursery,  and  ex- 
perimental farm,  are  prominent  parts  of  the  estab- 
lishment. There  is  a  large  stock  of  cattle  of  different 
kinds,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  of  sheep,  that  the 
pupils  may  acquire  practical  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  different  breeds,  the  mode  of  taking 
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care  of  the  stock  generally,  and  of  rearing  them  for 
different  purposes.  Horses  are  kept  for  a  riding 
school,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  farm.  The 
institution  has  a  large  collection  of  agricultural  im- 
plements in  use  in  Wurtemburg,  and  of  models  of 
the  varieties  of  foreign  and  new  implements.  These 
are  made  in  a  worksho])  attached  to  the  school,  and 
afford  practice  in  the  manufacture  to  the  pupils,  as 
well  as  instruction  by  their  use  or  inspection,  with 
the  explanations  of  the  professoi's.  The  sale  of  these 
implements  and  models  also  contributes  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  establishment.  There  are  two  collections 
of  seeds  and  grain — one  as  specimens  fori)  histratiag 
the  lectures,  the  other  in  quantities  for  sale.  The 
pupils  learn  the  mode  of  preserving  them,  and  useful 
seeds  are  distributed  through  the  country.  There  is 
a  collection  of  soils  of  all  kinds  for  the  lectures  in 
terra-culture,  and  tlie  analysis  of  soils,  with  speci- 
mens of  the  means  of  amelioration  used  in  different 
cases.  The  collections  of  natural  histor)',  though 
small,  are  interesting,  from  the  precise  adaptation  of 
the  specimens  to  the  objects  of  the  school.  They 
consist  of  birds,  beasts,  and  insects,  and  of  plants, 
woods,  and  rocks.  The  woods  are  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  library,  the  separate  specimens  having  the 
forms  of  books  given  to  them,  and  being  covered  in 
part  with  the  bark.  The  name  is  inscribed  upon  the 
back.  Cross  and  longitudinal  sections  are  usually 
found  in  the  same  book,  forming  the  covers.  Be- 
tween the  covers  is  a  box  containing  the  seed  and 
flowers  of  the  tree,  the  parasites,  &c.,  and  a  descrip- 
tion. There  is  a  small  collection  of  physical  apparatus, 
a  library,  and  a  laboratory.  The  following  farming 
and  technological  establishments  are  connected  with 
the  school,  and  worked  by  the  pupils  under  the 
charge  of  the  teachers,  viz.  a  cider-press  and  appur- 
tenances, a  beet-sugar  manufactory,  a  brewery,  a 
distillery,  and  a  vinegar  manufactory.  Though  I 
saw  better  individual  collections  than  these,  the 
whole  suit  stands  unrivalled,  as  far  as  ray  examina- 
tion extended. 

"  Examinations  take  place  every  year,  which  are 
obligatory  upon  those  forestry  pupils  who  intend  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  government.  Persons  wish- 
ing to  learn  the  details  of  the  institution,  may  be 
received  as  visitors  for  a  period  not  exceeding  a 
month,  living  with  the  pupils. 

"  Each  pupil  in  the  higher  school  has  his  own 
sleeping-room ;  or,  at  most,  two  rooms  together. 
They  take  their  dinner  and  supper  in  a  common  hall, 
and  order  what  they  please  for  breakfast  from  the 
steward's  assistant. 

"  This  institution  has  supported  itself  for  several 
years,  which  is  readily  to  be  understood  from  the 
scale  of  its  farming  operations.  The  success  of  the 
farm  does  not  depend  exclusively  upon  the  produc  ■ 
tive  manual  labour  of  the  pupils.  It  is  analagousto 
the  support  of  a  family  upon  a  large  estate,  the 
members  of  the  family  aiding  in  the  work,  and  con- 
tributing also  in  money  to  their  own  support;  but 
the  working  of  the  farm  not  depending  entirely  upon 
their  manual  exertions." 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  multiply  quotations  ; 
the  foregoing  clear  recital  of  the  institution  of 
Wurtemberg  is  quite  sufficient ;  it  tells  of  facts — of 
the  actual  working  of  a  svstem  ;  hypothesis  is  out  of 
the  question.  We  have  now  to  determine  for  our- 
selves; and  as  this  proof  direct  of  what  can  be 
effected,  with  means  far  more  limited  than  ours,  is 
placed  before  us,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or 
not  tliis  great  and  powerful  empire  will  determine  to 
bring  its  agriculture  to  perfection. 

Since  I  commenced  this  article.  No.  52  of  the 
Journal  has  come  into  my  hands,  and  I  have  pe- 


rused the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Highland 
Society  at  page  497.  It  is  an  interesting  article,  and 
must  not  be  passed  in  silence.  "  The  committee 
fully  admits  that  advantages  might  result  from  the 
establishment  of  a  farm,  to  bo  set  apart  for  the  per- 
formance of  useful  experiments,  and  where  there 
should  be  the  means  of  putting  to  the  test  of  practice 
the  suggestions  of  agriculturists.  But  the  directors 
conceive  the  objects  of  investigation,  &c.,  in  agri- 
cultural practice  to  be  of  so  extended  and  diversified  a 
cbaractei-,  that  it  cannot  be  so  well  carried  on  in  one 
spot,  one  climate,  and  near  I II  one  soil,  as  bv  tlie  So- 
ciety's present  practice,  which  brings  it  at  once  to 
the  doors  of  a  great  many  acute  examinators  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  causes  (he  trial  to  be  made 
simultaneously  under  every  possible  variety  of  situ- 
ation and  circumstance.'' 

It  is  manifest  that  there  is  noheart  in  the  business, 
and  every  plausible  reason  that  presents  itself  for 
putting  a  negative  on  the  application  of  the  Society 
of  Wester  Ross  is  adduced  :  thus—"  there  is  no 
difficulty  of  getting  correct  reports  of  numerous  and 
complicated  experiments  Irom  practical  men,  and  no 
want  of  enterprise  where  there  is  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  success  in  any  new  inquiry;"  it  is  feared  that 
were  the  funds  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking  pro- 
cured, "  the  scheme  would  have  the  effect  of  cramp- 
ing the  energies  of  private  experimentalists,  which 
they  mnst  regard  as  the  most  useful  channel  for  re- 
search," &c. 

I  feel  no  inclination  to  blame  the  Society  or  its 
directors;  the  plan  j/iHi/  be  "inconsistent  with  the 
presGnt  system  of  the  Society,  which  is  not  to  be  the 
experimenter,  but  to  encourage,  stimulate,  and,  in 
some  cases,  partially  remunerate  those  who  are  about 
to  make,  or  who  have  made,  experiments  for  the 
improvement  of  agriculture."  It  may  also  be  per- 
fectly true,  "  that  such  a  farm,  and  forsuch  purposes 
as  are  contemplated  in  the  '  suggestions,'  would,  in 
a  very  short  time,  exhaust  the  capital,  instead  of  the 
portion  of  its  annual  income  proposed  by  the  pro- 
jectors" (498)  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  the 
gentlemen  who  have  reported  on  the  subject,  neither 
understand  its  tendency,  nor  appreciate  its  import- 
ance. We  are  now  therefore  taught  to  expect 
nothing  from  application  to  societies  ;  and  I  cordially 
hope  that  no  one  will,  in  future,  attempt  to  sway 
them  from  their  ordinary  course.  "  Let  well  alone," 
is  a  good  old  maxim  ;  and  societies  are  acting  well 
and  correctly  to  a  certain  extent,  and  thus  effect 
much  good.  Their  system  of  prizes  for  essays,  for 
improvements  in  machinery,  for  exhibiting  large  and 
fine-bodied  cattle,  induces  competition  and  rewards 
diligence  ;  but  it  is  widely  removed  from — far  below 
that  grand  system  of  national  education  in  the  scien- 
tific practice  of  agriculture  which  would  double  the 
value  of  estates,  and  place,  by  its  results,  the  whole 
kingdom  in  a  position  which,  under  Providence, 
would  defy  contingencies,  and  leave  nothing  of  the 
corn  laws  but  their  name.  1  am  not  alluding  to  any 
visionary  scheme  ;  the  example  of  Wurtemburg  is 
before  us  ;  the  prospectus  of  its  plan  and  organization 
is  well  defined,  and  its  results  have  been  proved  ; 
and  here,  by  the  bye,  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  re- 
trace what  the  Report  says  in  allusion  to  foreign  in- 
stitutions, p.  503. 

"A  model  farm  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  in  such 
countries  as  Russia  or  Germany,  large  portions  of 
which  are  still  unreclaimed  from  a  state  of  nature, 
and  in  no  part  of  which  agriculture  has  reached  the 
same  perfection  as  in  this  country  ;  where,  moreover, 
there  is  neither  the  same  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
agriculturists,  nor  the  same  immediate  knowledge  of 
nny  important  discoveries  as  in  this  couatry.     It  is 
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understood  tbat  model  farms  for  the  encouragement 
of  agriculturists  have  been,  in  those  countries,  esta- 
blished by  the  authority  of  government,  and  are  sup- 
ported out  of  the  national  funds.  But  the  case  is 
very  different  in  Great  Britain,  to  almost  every 
region  of  which,  especially  in  Scotland,  agriculture 
in  its  most  improved  state  has  reached,  or  is  fast 
extending,  and  where,  of  all  countries  in  the  world, 
less  artificial  stimulus  is  necessary  to  foster  discovery 
and  improvements  in  the  arts." 

This  is  fair,  and  its  argument,  so  far  as  it  refers  to 
the  directors  of  an  institution  who  are  constantly 
changing,  conclusive.  Directors  could  not  manage 
and  give  energy  to  an  establishment  which  would 
demand  the  superintendence  of  an  individual  of 
mind  and  foresight,  ever  on  the  spot.  But  what  can 
•we  say  of  the  assertion  at  j).  504,  "  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  useful  experiment  which  there  are  not  agri- 
culturists in  the  country  ready  to  make.  Indeed,  there 
is  scarcely  any  extensive  and  intelligent  farmer  ivho  is 
nnt  engaged  in  experiments  of  some  kind  or  other  ; 
and  these  experiments,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  per- 
formed under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  for 
leading  to  useful  results,  and,  ultimately,  to  general 
information." 

I  have  resided  ten  years  in  Berkshire,  in  a  noted 
agricultural  district ;  I  have  known,  conversed  with, 
and  watched  the  practice  ot,  several  large  and  influen- 
tial farmers; but  never,  in  one  solitary  instance,  have 
I  met  with  an  appeal  to  science — never  was  a  question 
of  experiment  and  research  into  causes  proposed  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  far  more  common  to  hear 
some  such  observation  as  the  following — "  I  am  not 
one  to  follow  new  practices,  or  to  make  experiments 
— not  I !  My  business  is  to  look  on,  and  wait ;  it  is 
time  enough  to  alter  when  one  sees  the  result — let 
others  try  if  they  like  it."  How  they  manage 
matters  in  Scotland  I  know  not ;  but  I  appeal  to  the 
honest  candour  of  the  reader,  whether  he  ever  met 
with  a  free  spirit  of  investigation  and  inquiry  1  At 
least  I  fear  that  in  the  rich  soils  and  more  genial 
climate  of  England,  ninety-nine  farmersof  a  hundred 
are  more  inclined  to  justify  and  abide  by  the  course 
of  ordinary  routine,  than  to  search  after  improve- 
ment, unless  indeed  it  offer  itself  in  the  form  of 
some  mechanical  implements  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  a 
large-bodied  animal  clothed  with  a  superabundance 
of  fat,  by  means  of  a  treatment  quite  remote  from 
that  dictated  by  nature,  on  the  other.  It  would,  I 
fear,  he  far  more  correct  to  assert  that,  heretofore, 
agriculturists  have  rather  despised  the  assistance  of 
science  than  that  they  have  been,  or  are,  on  the 
alert  to  make  and  investigate  the  results  of  experi- 
ments. Dr.  Liebig  approaches  the  truth  when  (after 
pointing  out  a  tissue  of  facts  and  phenomena  which 
cannot  be  gainsayed)  he  observes: — "  But  agricul- 
ture has  hitherto  never  sought  aid  from  chemical 
principles  based  on  the  knowledge  of  those  sub- 
stances which  plants  extract  from  the  soil  on  whicii 
they  grow,  and  of  tliose  returned  to  the  soil  by 
means  of  manure.  The  discovery  of  such  principles 
will  be  the  task  of  a  future  generation  ;  for  what  can 
be  expected  from  the  jjresent,  which  recoils  from  all 
the  means  of  assistance  offered  it  by  chemistry,  and 
which  does  not  understand  tbe  art  of  making  a  ra- 
tional application  of  chemical  discoveries  1  A  future 
generation,  however,  will  derive  incalculable  advan- 
tage from  those  means  of  jiel))." 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  such  an  article  as  that 
which  Mr.  llannam  has  written,  on  (he  Importance 
of  Agriculture.  (TtJe  Farmer's  Magazine,  p.  271, 
vol.  iii.)  I  join  in  every  sentiment,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  expressed  on  the  corn  laws  ;  though  he 
is  perfectly  correct  in  the  preference  which  he  as- 


signs to  agriculture, — which  is  indeed  "  the  foun- 
dation of  manufacture,  the  products  of  nature  being 
the  materials  of  art."  A  perfectly  impartial  specu- 
lator, loving  and  admiring  everything  connected 
with  the  glorious  productions  of  nature,  and  edu- 
cated to  no  other  profession  than  that  of  pure  che- 
mistry, I  see  in  the  workings  of  the  corn  laws  nothing 
hut  strife,  discordance  of  opinion,  and  evil-working 
jealousy.  I  discover  no  beneficial  equability  of 
prices,  no  remuneratory  profits — but  great,  decep- 
tive, and  ruinous  fluctuations.  Hence  I  would  re- 
duce them  to  a  mere  by-word — a  thing  below  debate 
or  argument ;  not  by  the  partial  free-trade  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Hannam,  hut  by  exalting  the  science  of  agri- 
culture to  a  power  of  prolificitj,  which  should,  as 
before  observed,  render  all  foreign  interference  or 
supply  an  affair  of  mere  possible  contingency. 

Here,  then,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  every  line 
of  the  article  that  follows,  which  commences  with 
the  words — "  That  '  nothinfc  is  better  than  agricul- 
ture,'  "  and  re-echo  all  his  propositions — let  every 
numbered  paragraph  be  reperused  and  appreciated, 
iind  there  will  be  found  a  complete  answer  to  all 
the  objections  that  were  urged  by  the  writer  of  The 
Report  en  the  Establishment  of  an  Experimental  Farm. 

It  will  be  needless  to  extract  any  of  the  matter  of 
Mr.  H.'s  paper,  but  I  must  not  refrain  from  glancing 
at  what  he  says  of  the  Yorkshire  Society.  "  It  has 
been  proposed  at  York  to  establish  a  professorship 
and  model  farm  for  this  purpose ;  but  to  make  it  a 
branch  of  York  Collegiate  School  I  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  only  impolitic  hut  unjust ;" — and  so 
it  is — and  York  must  not  be  the  nndet.  But  can  we 
say  the  same  of  the  Wurtemburg  Institution!  I 
think  not;  and  trust  that,  by  the  perusal  of  the  de- 
tail which  I  now  furnish,  Mr.  Hannam's  noble  zeal 
will  be  roused,  and  kindle  that  of  other  able  and  ar- 
gumentative writers,  so  that  the  land  may  resound 
with  the  words,  and  spirit  too,  of  "agricultural 
education."  But  "  The  State"  must  be  themotor.  No 
power  short  of  that  of  the  Government  can  effect  a 
universal  establishment  of  institutions  ;  and  hereupon 
I  fear  the  operation  of  our  representative  govern- 
ment. We  want  one  mighty  unity — a  commanding, 
benevolent  will;  and  here  we  discover  the  machinery 
of  the  German  institution.  A  body  of  legislators 
would  perhaps  be  worse  than  one  of  moveable  di- 
rectors ;  nevertheless  so  grand,  so  imperative  is  the 
motive,  that  we  must  continue  to  urge,  to  impress, 
till  tlie  national  will  and  voice  be  brought  to  bear, 
by  efforts  unresistible,  on  the  question  of  national  es- 
tablishments. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  corroborate  all  that  has 
been  said  on  this  subject,  by  adducing  the  authority 
of  Liebicr's  most  arsrumeutative  and  scientific  trea- 
tise  :  the  indispensable  necessity  of  applying  che- 
mical principles  to  the  perfecting  of  agricultural 
practice  will  thereby,  I  believe,  be  placed  beyond 
the  range  of  doubt.  I  extract  the  following  from  the 
section  "  On  the  Art  of  Culture." — "  The  develop- 
ment of  the  stem,  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit  of 
j)lants,  is  dependent  on  certain  conditions,  the 
knowledge  of  which  enables  us  to  exercise  some  in- 
fluence on  their  internal  constituents,  as  well  as  on 
their  size.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  natural  philosopher 
to  discover  what  these  conditions  are;  for  the  funds' 
mental  principles  of  agriculture  must  be  based  fin  a 
knowledge  of  them.  I'iiere  is  no  profession  which 
can  be  compared  in  importance  witli  that  of  agricul- 
ture, for  to  it  belongs  the  production  of  food  for  man 
and  animals  ;  on  it  depends  tlie  welfare  and  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  human  species,  the  riches  of 
stales,  and  all  commerce.  There  is  no  other  profes- 
tionin  which  the  application  of  correct  principles  is 
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productive  of  more  beneficial  effects,  or  is  of  greater 
and  more  decided  influence.  Hence  it  appears  quite 
unaccountable  tbat  we  may  vainly  search  for  one 
leading  principle  in  the  writings  of  agriculturists 
and  vegetable  physiologists.  The  methods  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  land  are  different  in  every 
country  and  in  every  district;  and  when  we  inquire 
the  causes  of  these  differences,  we  receive  the 
answer,  that  they  depend  upon  circumstances.  No 
answer  could  show  ignorance  more  plainly,  since  no 
one  has  ever  yet  devoted  himself  to  ascertain  what 
these  circumstances  are.  Thus,  also,  when  we  in- 
quire in  what  manner  manure  acts,  we  are  answered 
by  the  most  intelligent  men,  that  its  action  is  covered 
by  the  veil  of  Isis  ;  and  when  we  demand  iurther 
what  this  means,  we  discover  merely  that  the  ex- 
crements of  men  and  animals  are  supposed  to  contain 
an  incomprehensible  smnelhing  which  assists  in  the 
nutrition  of  plants,  and  increases  their  size.  This 
opinion  is  embraced  without  even  an  attempt  being 
made  to  discover  the  component  parts  of  manure,  or 
to  become  acquainted  with  its  nature.  In  addition 
to  the  general  conditions,  such  as  heat,  liglit,  mois- 
ture, and  the  component  parts  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  growth  of  all  plants, 
certain  substances  are  found  to  exercise  a  peculiar 
influence  on  the  development  of  particular  families. 
These  substances  are  either  already  contained  in  the 
soil,  or  are  supplied  to  it  in  the  form  of  the  matters 
known  under  the  general  name  of  manure.  But 
what  does  the  soil  contain,  and  what  are  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  substances  used  as  manure  1  Until 
these  points  are  satisfactorily  determined,  a  rational 
system  of  agriculture  cannot  exist.  The  power  and 
knowledge  of  the  physiologist,  of  the  agriculturist 
and  chemist,  must  be  united  for  the  complete  solu- 
tion of  the  questions  ;  and  in  order  to  attain  this  end, 
a  commencement  must  be  made." 

It  mav  be  said  tbat  the  author,  being  a  German, 
has  his  eye  upon  German  farming,  and  refers  to  it 
when  he  thus  expresses  himself,  that  "  in  Britain  the 
case  must  be  different,  for  knowledge  spreads  and  is 
eagerly  sought  for,  and  that  experiments  are  per- 
fermed  everywhere,  and  their  results  reported." — 
"  We  certainly  are  in  the  advance  of  other  states  ; 
but,  as  to  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  I  have  not  discovered 
it.  The  seed,  it  is  true,  may  be  sown,  but  its  deve- 
lopments are  still  below  the  surface,  and  have  not 
advanced  to  the  light :  let  us,  then,  urge  a  renewed 
sowing,  for  who  knows  which  will  prosperl"  Again, 
"  The  general  object  of  agriculture  is  to  produce, 
in  the  most  advantageous  mnnner,  certain  qualities, 
or  a  maximum  size,  in  certain  parts  or  organs  of 
particular  plants.  Now  this  object  can  be  attained 
only  by  the  application  of  those  substances  which 
we  know  to  be  indispensable  to  the  development  of 
these  parts  or  organs,  or  by  supplying  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  production  of  the  qualities  desired. 
The  rules  of  a  rational  system  of  agriculture  should 
enable  us  to  give  each  jtlant  that  which  it  requires 
for  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view. 

"  The  spec/a/ object  of  agriculture  is  to  obtain  an 
abnormal  development  and  production  of  certain 
parts  of  plants,  or  of  certain  vegetable  matters  which 
are  employed  as  food  for  man  and  animals,  or  for  the 
purposes  of  industry." 

'i'hese  are  facts  which  are  self-evident,  but  they 
imply  a  system,  and  that  can  be  perfected  only  by 
means  of  scientific  recorded  experiments  :  the  know- 
ledge of  causes  and  effects  cannot  be  obtained  at 
random. 

"  The  increase  or  diminution  of  the  vital  activity 
of  vegetables  depends  only  on  heat  and  solar  light, 
which  we  have  not  arbitrarily  at  our  disposal ;  all 


that  we  can  do  is  to  supply  those  substances  which 
are  adapted  for  assimulation  by  the  power  already 
present  in  the  organs  of  the  plant.  But  what,  then, 
are  these  substances  1  They  may  easily  be  detected 
by  the  examination  of  a  soil  which  is  alwaysyer(i/e 
in  given  cosmical  and  atmospheric  conditions ;  for 
it  is  evident  that  the  knowledge  of  its  state  and 
composition  must  enable  us  to  discover  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a  steril  soil  may  be  rendered 
i'ertile.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  chemist  to  explain  the 
composition  of  a  fertile  soil,  but  the  discovery  of  its 
proper  state  or  condition  belongs  to  tlie  agricultu- 
rist."—p.  141. 

The  practical  man,  however,  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  experimentize  or  arrive  at  deductions  :  he  pos- 
sesses neither  time,  knowledge,  apparatus,  nor  con- 
venience ;  how,  then,  can  he  act?  The  rising 
generation,  educated  in  national  county  seminaries, 
under  able  agricultural  chemists,  will  finally  solve 
the  important  question.  Every  district  has  its 
peculiar  distinctive  capabilities  :  each,  then,  ought 
to  be  separately  studied.  It  was  to  exemplify  this 
great  object  that  I  adduced  the  article  on  Stinch- 
combe  farm— (p.  528.)  Mr.  Dimmery's  successful 
practice  evinces  his  discernment  of  local  capabilities. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  for  me  to  contend  whether  or  not 
his  course  be  a  rotation.  I  used  Mr.  Morton's  ex- 
pressions without  any  reference  to  my  own  opinions; 
imt  with  all  deference  to  the  able  editor,  who  knows 
how  I  esteem  him  and  respect  his  authority,  I  think 
that  any  routine  which  (above  two  crops,  for  they 
could  only  be  considered  as  an  alternation)  produces 
a  regular  recurrent  order  of  cropping,  must  be  de 
facto  a  rotation  or  course.  If  the  four-course  of 
'Norfolk  be  a  rotation,  so  may  be,  with  equal  justice, 
considered  the  triennial  succession  of  turnips,  po- 
tatoes, wheat.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  "  that  which  is 
best  administered  is  best,"  and  so  to  administer  de- 
mands locid  investigation  and  observation. 

Chemutrii  is  indispensable  to  scientific  agricul- 
ture;  for  no  one  but  a  chemist  could  discover  the 
phenomena  now  to  be  detailed. 

"  It  is  known  that  the  aluminous  minerals  are  the 
most  widely  diffused  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  all  fertile  soils, 
or  soils  capable  of  culture,  contain  alumina  as  an 
invariable  constituent.  There  must,  therefore,  be 
something  in  aluminous  earth  which  enables  it  to 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  life  of  plants,  and  to 
assist  in  their  development.  The  property  on  which 
this  depends,  is  that  of  its  invariably  containing 
potash  and  soda." — p.  143. 

A  table  is  given  at  p.  144,  which  shews  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  potash  that  is  contained  in  five 
different  species  of  rock  and  earths.  From  whence 
and  other  data,  it  is  estimated  that  "a  thousandth 
part  of  loam  mixed  with  the  quartz  in  new  red  sand- 
stone, or  with  lime  in  the  different  limestone  forma- 
tions, affords  as  much  potash  to  a  soil  only  twenty 
inches  in  depth,  as  is  sufficient  to  supply  a  forest  of 
pines   growing  upon   it   for  a  century.     A  single 

*  No  doubt  it  may  be  so  called;  but  a  distinction 
should  be  made  betwixt  a  rotation  which  maintains  it- 
self, as  the  Norfolk  four-course  does,  and  one  which 
requires  the  extraneous  aid  of  indepeRdent  permanent 
grass  to  carry  it  on,  as  does  the  triennial  course  at 
S^inchcombe.  We  should  not  liave  thought  it  worth 
while  to  have  pointed  out  this  difference,  had  the  notice 
of  the  farming  pursued  on  Stinchcombe  farm  been  con- 
fined t3  a  simple  account  of  Mr.  Dimmery's  operations; 
but  when  his  peculiar  practice  seemed  to  us  to  be  recom- 
mended for  general  adoption  both  by  Mr.  Morton  and 
our  own  correspondent,  it  became  necessary  to  show  its 
unfitness  for  universal  adoption.— Editor. 
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cubic  foot  of  felspar  is  sufBcient  to  supply  a  weod 
covering:  a  surface  of  40,000  square  feet,  with  potash 
required  for  five  years." 

On  tlie  sul)ject  of  bone-inaiuire  (p.  184),  we  find 
that  "  the  primary  sources  from  whicli  the  bones  of 
animals  are  derived,  are  the  liay,  straw,  or  other 
substances  which  they  take  as  food.  Now,  if  we 
admit  that  bones  contain  r>5  per  cent,  of  the  phos- 
phates of  lime  aud  mao;nesia," — as  by  Herzelius,  and 
as  provable,  pretty  nearly,  by  every  manufacturer 
of  phosphate  of  soda, — "and  that  hay  contains  as 
much  of  them  as  wheat-straw,  it  will  folKiw  that 
81l)s.  of  bones  contain  as  much  phosphate  of  lime  as 
1,000  lbs.  of  hay  or  wheat-straw,  and  2lbs.  ofitas 
much  as  1,000 lbs.  of  the  grain  of  whent  and  oats. 
These  numbers  express  pretty  exactly  the  quantity 
of  phosphates  wliich  a  soil  yields  annually  on  the 
wrowth  of  hav  and  corn.  Now,  the  manure  of  an 
acre  of  land  with  40  lbs.  of  bone-dust  is  sufficient  to 
supply  three  crops  of  wheat,  clover,  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, &c.,  with  phosphates." 

Several  erudite  observations  upon  bone-manure 
follow;  but  it  is  not  my  desire  to  enter  upon  any 
inquiry  into  the  operation  of  manure  of  any  kind, 
but  solely  to  prove  the  paramount  importance  of 
science  and  education.  'I'he  extracts  which  now 
follow  point  to  the  same  great  end. 

"The  salt-muriate  of  lime  (or  chloride  of  calcium) 
is  one  of  those  compounds  which  attract  water  from 
the  atmosphere  with  great  avidity,  and  mic;ht  supply 
the  place  of  gypsum  in  decomposing  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  with  the  formation  of  sal-ammoniac,  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  A  solution  of  bones  in  muri- 
atic acid,  placed  on  land  in  autumn  or  winter,  would 
therefore  not  only  restore  a  necessary  constituent  of 
the  soil,  and  attract  moisture  to  it,  but  would  also 
give  it  the  power  to  retain  all  the  ammonia  which 
fell  upon  it  dissolved  in  the  rain  during  the  period 
of  six  months." — p.  183. 

Thus,  then,  rain-water  contains  aud  supplies  the 
earth  \vitb  ammonia;  snow  does  the  same;  and 
chemistry  has  discovered  and  revealed  the  pheno- 
mena. Chemical  science,  therefore,  is  vital  to  agri- 
culture. 

"  It  must  be  admitted  as  a  principle  of  Pgriculture, 
that  those  substances  which  have  been  removed 
from  a  soil  must  bo  completely  restored  to  it,  and 
whether  this  restoration  be  effected  by  means  of  ex- 
crements, ashes,  or  bones,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a 
matter  of  indifference.  A  time  will  come  when  fields 
will  be  manured  with  a  solution  of  glass  (silicate  of 
potassa),  with  the  ashes  of  burnt  straw,  and  with 
salts  of  phosphoric  acid  prepared  in  chemical  manu- 
factories."— p.  187  8. 

I  stop  here.  Peace  tiecms  the  order  of  the  day, — 
as  if,  indeed,  it  were  becoming  "  the  desire  of  all 
nations."  What  a  consummation  would  it  be  to  wit- 
ness the  establishment  of  national  agricultural  esta- 
blishments by  national  funds,  devoted  to  the  blessed 
labours  of  the  field,  instead  of  being  wantonly 
squandered  in  the  perpetration  of  acts  of  violence 
and  the  destruction  of  human  life  and  happiness  ! 


Agricultural  Society,  the  Rev.  John  Davis,  of 
Kilkhampton,  Cornwall,  bad  the  highest  prize 
awarded  to  him  for  his  piece  of  Swedes,  and  the 
weight  was  declared  by  the  judges  at  40  tons  per 
acre.  Mr.  Adams,  of  iMorvvinstow,  had  the  next 
premium  for  Swedes — the  weight  Z'.i  tons  per 
acre  ;  and  in  part  of  the  field  where  he  had  made 
an  experiment  with  hone-dust,  the  weight  was  de- 
clared at  39  tons  per  acre.  The  judges  were  verj' 
])urticular  in  weighing  and  measuring  the  different 
fields ;  and  as  they  are  practical  farmers  on  a  large 
scale,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thrown  on  their  tes- 
timony. The  land  in  which  Mr.  Davis's  crop 
grew  was  in  a  very  crood  state  of  cultivation,  but 
no  judge  of  land  would  value  it  at  more  than  15s. 
j)er  acre.  There  were  many  other  competitors  for 
the  turnip  premiums,  the  weight  of  whose  crops 
varied  from  23  to  30  tons  per  acre,  and  one  gentle- 
man saidthat  in  the  last  season  he  had  grown  28  tons 
of  Swedes  per  acre,  the  tops  and  tails  having  been 
taken  off,  where  he  had  been  told  they  would  not 
grow.  The  meeting  passed  off  very  well,  and  I 
believe  many  of  the  company  who  had  before  been 
of  opinion  that  turnips  could  not  be  grown  to  any 
extent  in  this  district,  went  home  convinced  of 
their  error.  Fearing  that  I  am  trespassing  too 
much  on  your  patience  and  that  of  your  readers, 
I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

A  Constant  Reader  and  a  Subscriber. 
North  of  Cornwall,  June  28,  1841. 


THE  TURNIP   QUESTION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Silt, — Permit  me,  as  an  agriculturist,  to  thank 
you  for  having  opened  your  pages  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  turnip  question.  As  Mr.  Matson's 
assertion  that  he  could  and  had  grown  40  tons  of 
Swedes  per  acre  ajjpcars  to  be  doubted  by  some, 
1  wish  to  state  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Stratton 


REMARKS 

ON  THE  EVIDENCE  PUBLISHED  BY  THE 
LATE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKS  OF  ISSUE, 
ADDHESSED  TO  THE  MANCHESTER 
CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE. 

Letter  I[. 

Having  shown  the  use  of  accurate  definitions  for 
allotting  a  fixed  meaning  to  the  terms  used  bj'  the 
witnesses  brought  before  the  Committee,  and  the 
use  of  a  reference  to  original  principles,  as  a  test  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  o/x'/uojis  advanced  by 
them  ;  I  now  come  to  the  explanation  of  the  extraor- 
dinary effect  which  appears  to  be  produced  by  the 
contraction  or  extension  of  the  bank-note  circula- 
tion, which,  even  in  its  greatest  fluctuation,  must 
bear  so  small  a  numerical  proportion  to  the  immense 
amount  of  the  currency  at  large,  including,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  it  does,  the  entire  amount  of 
bills,  promissory  notes,  cheques,  &c.,  as  well  as 
bank-notes  and  specie,  which  all  come  within  the 
definition  of  currencv,  as  given  in  my  first  letter. 

How  this  effect  comes  to  be  produced  seems  to  me 
easily  to  be  understood,  when  it  is  considered  that 
all  those  bills,  [>roniiss()ry  notes,  ccc,  wiiich  serve 
as  currency,  and  carry  on  such  a  large  portion  of 
the  exchangeable  transactions  of  the  community, 
evidently  derive  their  capacity  of  acting  as  currency 
from  the  state  of  credit  being  such,  that  no  doubt 
exists  in  the  mind  of  the  receiver  of  his  being  able 
to  procure  cash  for  them,  in  regular  course,  by  dis- 
count, when  he  shall  require  it,  or  if  disappointed  in 
this,  that  lie  shall,  at  least,  receive  the  cash  on  their 
becoming  due.  I?ut  when  a  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rencv takes  place,  even  to  a  very  moderate  extent, 
the  difficulty  of  getting  discount  is  unavoidably  in- 
creased, and  long  bills  cannot  be  got  discounted  ;  of 
course  they  are  thrown  out  of  circulation,  as  people 
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will  not  sell  for  bills  which  cannot  be  turned  into 
cash.  Credits  are,  therefore,  generally  shortened, 
and  if  the  contraction  proceeds  further,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  discount  of  shorter  bills  difficult,  then  a  still 
further  number  are  thrown  out  of  circulation,  and 
only  tlie  most  unexceptionable  will  be  taken  ;  and  if 
this  interruption  of  confidence,  and  consequent  stop- 
page of  trade,  really  cause  raany  to  be  unable  to  fulfil 
their  engagements,  then  comes  a  panic,  when  bills 
and  promissory  notes  are  almost  all  refused,  and  the 
exchangeable  transactions  are  confined  to  cash  pay- 
ments. 

Thus  but  a  moderate  contraction,  being  accompa- 
nied, as  it  always  is,  by  a  certain  degree  of  alarm 
and  difficulty  of  getting  discount,  may  lessen  the 
amount  of  tlie  currency  employed  in  the  commerce  of 
the  countrv  to  an  amount  almost  incalculable.  I 
believe  it  will  not  be  denied  that  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  one  hundred,  all  the  exchangeable  transactions 
of  commeice  and  manufactures  of  any  extensive  cha- 
racter are  carried  on  by  the  bill  currency  on  ordinary 
times  ;  and  if,  upon  the  occasions  alluded  to,  these 
bills  are  thrown  out  of  circulation,  it  is  clear  the 
embarrassment  felt  in  the  commercial  classes  will 
not  be  in  proportion  to  the  trifling  contraction  in 
Bank-notes,  but  will  correspond  with  the  amount  of 
the  bill  currency  thrown  out  of  employ  in  the  man- 
ner just  stated.  But,  for  the  greater  satisfaction  of 
the  reader,  it  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  attempt 
some  calculation  which  may  give  some  more  definite 
idea  of  the  actual  amounts  thus  operated  upon.  For 
this  purpose  let  us  take  a  calculation  recently  made, 
founded  on  the  extent  of  bill  stamps  annually  made 
use  of.  In  this  calculation  the  average  length  of  the 
bills  was  conceived  to  be  three  months,  accordino- 
to  which  estimate  the  sum  actually  afloat  in  bills  was 
little  short  of  li>0  millions.  Supposing,  then,  the 
average  term  of  three  months  just  mentioned  to  have 
been  composed  of  bills,  one-third  from  five  to  six 
months  ;  one-third  from  three  to  four  months  ;  and 
one-third  from  one  to  two  months,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent, that  if,  by  any  diminished  facility  of  obtainino- 
discount,  the  five  and  six  months'  bills  are  no  lono-er 
negociable  ;  then,  as  they  are  supposed  to  form  one^ 
third  of  the  bill  currency,  a  contraction  immediatelv 
takes  place  of  .50  millions  (being  one-third  of  1;)0 
millions  calculated  to  be  always  afloat),  and  if  the 
term  of  discount  is  further  reduced,  so  that  three  and 
four  months'  bills  are  no  longer  negociable,  then 
another  50  millions  is  taken  out  of  circulation,  and  so 
in  proportion  as  the  term  of  discount  may  be  still 
further  reduced. 

The  foregoing  seems  sufficiently  to  account  for  the 
enormous  effect  produced  in  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  by  but  a  comparatively  small  contraction  of 
the  Bank-note  portion  of  the  currency ;  and  the  same 
mode  of  reasoning  will  likewise  shew  the  great  effect 
of  an  equally  small  extenshn,  for  any  such  extension 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  facility  of  obtaining  dis- 
count, by  which  means  bills  and  promissory  notes, 
being  readily  turned  into  cash,  they  again  acquire 
their  value  as  currency,  being  freelv  taken  in  ex- 
change for  commodities.  Thus  an  immense  impulse 
is  given  to  every  branch  of  trade  and  manufacture — 
those  who  could  not  buy  before  can  buy  now,  and  of 
course  those  who  could  not  sell  before  can  sell  noio. 
Thus  the  difficulty  which  had  interrupted  both  buy- 
ing and  selling  being  removed,  commerce,  which 
consists  in  buying  and  selling,  revives  and  flourishes 
until  another  contraction  comes  on  again  to  change 
prosperity  into  penury,  and  turn  riches  into  ruin. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  appear 
that  the  difficulty  or  the  facility  of  obtaining  dis- 
count by  operating  on  the  immense  amount  of  bill 


circulation,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  those  fluctua- 
tions in  the  state  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
which  forms  the  ground  of  the  complaint  of  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  if  Mr.  Smyth 
had  grounded  his  attack  on  the  Bank  Directors  for 
their  conduct  in  this  particular,  he  would  have  tri- 
umphed in  the  argument ;  because  it  appears,  by  the 
published  returns  of  this  Bank,  in  appendix  No.  14, 
that  between  August,  1835,  and  February,  1836, 
there  was  no  less  a  sum  than  seventeen  millions  ad- 
vanced by  the  Directors  ata  reduced  rate  of  interest; 
and  by  appendix  No.  19,  it  appears  that  these  loans 
were  continued  from  month  to  month,  so  that  the 
money  market  was  so  glutted,  that  the  regular  dis- 
counts of  the  bank  were  kept  at  about  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  during  the  spring  of  1836;  when, 
as  in  1837,  when  these  loans,  at  re<luced  rates,  were 
called  in,  money  became  so  scarce,  that  the  London 
discounts  at  the  Bank  rose  to  six  and  seven  millions, 
and  the  countrv  discounts  to  above  eight  millions. 
I  leave  ittothe  Directors  to  explain  this  in  whatever 
way  they  may  think  best,  but  there  caa  be  no  deny- 
ing that  the  almost  entire  want  of  demand  for  regular 
discount  in  1835-6  was  a  certain  proof  that  money 
was  then  abundant,  and  that  the  increase  of  the  de- 
mand for  discount  in  1 337,  was  as  certain  a  proof  that 
money  was  scarcer,  which  corresponds  with  the  as- 
sertions of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  ; 
hut  it  may  well  be  conceived  that,  although  the  Bank- 
note issue  was  greater  in  1837,  the  dem)ind  for  it,  in 
order  to  make  good  the  rejiayment  of  the  advances 
which  were  discontinued,  might  readily  enough  make 
money  most  exceedingly  scarce,  even  thousrh  the 
generality  issued  was  greater  than  usual,  and  without 
some  extra  issue  of  this  kind  the  repayment  of  the 
said  seventeen  millions  could  not  have  been  practi- 
cable. Advances  such  as  these  are  almost  always 
accompanied  by  an  extension  of  the  term  of  discount 
or  loan,  or  by  a  reduction  of  interest,  which,  by 
lowering  the  rate  of  discount,  disables  the  Banks  of 
deposit  from  giving  the  same  interest  on  lodgements; 
nor  can  capitalists  receive  the  same  interest  for  new 
loans;  they  are  obliged  to  reduce  the  rate  on  those 
previously  made,  or  else  they  would  be  paid  off. 
Thus  all  the  floating  capital  of  the  community  is  un- 
seated, and  sent  in  search   of  investment  in  forei<^n 

...  ^ 

securities,  foreign  loans,  railroads,  joint-stock  specu- 
lations, 6cc.,  until  the  usual  effect  being  produced 
over  an  efflux  of  specie,  the  Directors  begin  to  get 
alarmed — their  advances  on  securities  are  not  re- 
newed— discounts  become  difficult,  and  the  conse- 
quences to  the  bill  currency  just  stated  immediately 
begin  to  take  place. 

Upon  these  occasions  the  policy  of  the  Bank 
Directors  seems  always  to  be  directed  to  effecting  as 
great  a  reduction  as  possible  in  the  price  of  all  ex- 
portable commodities,  in  order  to  produce  a  greater 
demand  from  abroad,  and  by  thus  increasing  the 
export,  turn  the  exchanges,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
drain  for  specie  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  how  far  this 
plan  can  be  relied  on  to  accomplish  its  object.  It  is 
evidently  not  the  qnantitii  exported  which  can  have 
any  effect  on  the  exchanges — it  is  the  sum  they  are 
worth  ;  therefore  in  reducing  the  value  it  is  quite 
evident  that  what  may  be  gained  in  one  way  may  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  in  another. 
For  example,  suppose  100  pieces  of  calico  to  be 
wo'rth  for  export  20s.  a  piece,  these  100  pieces  will 
be  value  for  a  bill  of  exchange  for  £lOO.  But  sup- 
posing a  contraction  of  the  currency  reduces  theprice 
one  third,  say  tolSs.  4d.  a  piece,  then  it  will  require 
150  pieces  to  be  exported  at  that  price  to  product 
the  same  bill.  To  some,  perhaps,  this  may  appear  an 
exaggerated  statement,   but  so  far  from  that  being 
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the  case,  I  shall  take  tbe  deduction  of  the  price  of 
yarns  from  a  statement  lately  made  in  The  Times 
newspaper,  the  accuracy  of  wLichhas  not,  I  believe, 
been  questioned.  According  to  this  statement,  the 
price  of  water  twist.  No.  30,  at  Nov.  15,  1835,  be- 
fore the  panic,  was  17^d.  to  18d.  for  pjood  and  very 
good  ;  but  in  1839  and  1840,  the  same  description 
of  yarns  were  to  be  had  at  lid.  to  12d.  In  mule  yarn, 
from  the  same  authority,  the  price,  Nov.  15,  1835, 
was  19^d.  to  20d. ;  and  at  Nov.  15,  1840,  the  same 
yarn  was  lid.  to  I2d.  Now  it  would  take  an  export 
of  leejlbs.  at  12d.,  to  make  up  the  same  sum  that 
lOOlbs.  would  produce  at  20d. ;  therefore  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  made  his  celebrated  speech  in  answer 
to  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  be  merely 
made  his  reference  to  quantity  ;  and  the  same  answer 
may  still  be  given  if  we  can  place  confidence  in  the 
statements  made  as  to  the  exports  within  the  last 
year.  But  will  aay  one  assert  that  the  export  has 
iiicreased  in  any  degree  equal  to  what  the  value  has 
decreased,  and  the  fact  is  in  full  conformity  with  this 
view  of  tbe  question  ;  for  notwithstanding  all  the 
suffering  and  distress  this  reduction  of  price  has  pro- 
duced, the  long-looked-for  turn  in  the  exchanges 
has  not  yet  taken  place,  and  most  likely  never  will 
until  the  prices  of  our  exports  shall  be  advanced. 

Whoever  reads  the  foregoing  attentively  will,  I 
think,  be  convinced  that  it  is  not  by  lowerin"-  the 
price  of  manufactures  alone  the  exchanges  can  be 
turned,  for  the  fall  of  price  overbalances  the  quantity 
exported  in  consequence;  but  the  turn  of  the  ex- 
changes is  produced  by  the  scarcity  of  money  affect- 
ing the  price  of  imports,  and  rendering  them  unpro- 
fitable :  this  directly  lessens  the  demandfor  bills,and 
thus  3  change  is  produced. 

I  think  I  have  shown  in  this  letter  what  I  proposed 
to  do,  viz.,  how  the  trifling  increase  or  decrease  of 
the  Bank-note  issues  produces  such  an  extraordinary 
effect  upon  tbe_  amazing  amount  of  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  transactions  to  which,  in  numerical 
accounts,  they  have  so  triflipg  a  proportion.  I  have 
added  some  remarks  upon  the  effect  produced  by 
the  contraction  of  the  currency  on  turning  the  ex- 
changes, by  means  of  a  fall  in  the  price  of  manufac- 
tured articles.  I  should  now  conclude  my  observa- 
tions, were  it  not  that  there  seems  to  me  a  principle 
formerly  advocated  by  Mr.  Palmer,  in  1832,  which 
appears  still  to  have  an  influence,  but  which  is  so 
directly  opposed  to  those  principles  quoted  from  Mr. 
Blacker,  that  I  think  it  worth  devoting  a  short  time 
to  its  consideration. 

I  allude  to  Mr.  Palmer's  evidence  in  1832,  which 
asserted  that  the  issue  in  the  discount  of  mercantile 
paper  was  the  u'orst  issue  that  could  be  made,  which 
principle  seems  still  to  be  acted  on  in  some  degree, 
and  which  I  therefore  mean  to  comment  on,  as  well 
as  the  principle  maintained  by  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr. 
Norman,  that  a  metallic  currency  is  of  that  perfect 
nature,  that  the  merits  of  every  other  may  be  tested 
by  its  ajiproxiniation  thereto — a  principle  which,  as 
1  have  before  stated,  is  decidedly  at  variance  with 
the  theory  I  have  taken  from  Mr.  Blacker's  pamphlet. 

1  now  bring  forward  tbe  instance  alluded  to 
above,  in  which  the  opinions  delivered  by  Mr. 
Palmer  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  are  condemned  by  the 
princi[)les  I  have  advocated,  as  well  as  those  of 
Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Norman,  with  which  and  with 
some  general  observations,  1  propose  to  conclude 
these  remarks. 

Mr.  Palmer  asserts  in  1832,  Question  173,  that 
the  issue  of  notes  opposite  Commercial  Hills  is  the 
worst  that  can  be  made.  Now  if  the  principles 
quoted  from  Rlr.  Blacker's  pamphlet  are  correct, 
namely,  that  a  relative  proportion  ought  to  be  main- 


tained between  the  amount  of  the  currency  and  the 
commercial  transactions  carried  on  through  its  in- 
strumentality, how  is  this  to  be  done  in  any  man- 
ner so  well  as  by  restricting  the  issue  to  the  discount 
of  those  bills  which  arise  out  of  those  commercial 
transactions  ? 

I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  the  deci- 
sion of  this  question  to  the  issues  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  banks,  and  as  they  have  a  small  note  issue 
which  entirely  banishes  specie  from  circulation,  the 
evidence  they  would  furnish  must  be  unimpeach- 
able. As  people  don't  demand  gold,  it  makes  no 
difference  in  tbe  argument  whether  they  have  arigtit 
to  demand  it  or  not ;  and  as  these  banks  have  no  Go- 
vernment dealings,  and  their  issues  are,  it  may  be 
said,  exclusively  made  in  exchange  for  commercial 
piper;  if  these  issues  rise  and  fall  according  to  the 
extent  of  mercantile  transactions  sroins:  on  at  different 
seasons,  it  would  decide  the  point;  and  that  this  is 
the  case  I  believe  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  And 
to  show  that  the  increase  of  transactions  is  the  true 
cause,  the  extension  of  the  issues  is  the  greatest  in 
the  two  kingdoms  at  different  periods  according  to 
the  trade  of  each  ;  but  that  this  must  be  so,  may  like- 
wise be  proved  by  argument ;  for  example,  tbe  pro- 
position, I  assert,  is,  that  the  fer?«  and  rate  of  dis- 
count being  given,  tbe  amount  of  the  circulation  will 
depend  upon  the  mercantile  transactions  of  the 
country,  and  will  rise  and  fall  with  them  if  no  other 
channel  of  issue  is  permitted. 

To  prove  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Bank  Directors  themselves.  They 
have  admitted  that  to  shorten  the  term  of  discount,  or 
to  raise  the  rate,  will  lessen  the  circulation — conse- 
quently, this  admits  likewise  that  the  oppositecourse 
of  lengthening  the  term  and  loivering  the  rate  will 
increase  tbe  circulation,  and  they  have  accordingly 
acted  in  this  manner  when  they  did  wish  to  increase 
their  circulation.  Now  does  it  not  follow  from  these 
admissions  that,  if  all  other  channels  of  issue  are  cut 
off,  the  circulation  of  the  country  must  be  more  or 
less  according-  to  the  term  and  rate  of  discount 
adopted  1  It  is  in  fact  admitting,  by  their  own  con- 
duct, everything  I  assert ;  and  if,  by  the  mere  exer- 
cise of  ordinary  observation  and  intelligence,  the 
Directors  find  out  what  term  and  rate  of  discount 
will  produce  such  an  amount  of  circulation  as  will, 
at  the  period  of  lowest  demand  for  discount,  keep 
their  notes  on  a  par  with  specie,  they  may  then  safely 
leave  the  increased  transactions  of  a  more  busy 
period  to  draw  out  a  further  quantity  without  appre- 
hending any  depreciation  ;  for  if  the  issues  increase, 
the  transactions  increase  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  the  relative  proportion  between  the  currency 
and  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  country  is  not 
thereby  altered,  and  consequently  the  standard  of 
value  remains  unchanged. 

The  same  thing  may  be  made  to  appear  by 
another  mode  of  reasoning,  viz.,  supposing  a  Na- 
tional paper  issued  by  National  Commissioners,  and 
they  began  by  discounting  at  2  months,  and  at  5  per 
cent,  interest.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  first  instance 
the  amount  issued  for  a  considerable  time  would  ex- 
ceed the  amounts  received  from  the  payment  of  the 
bills  coming  due,  which  had  been  discounted  by 
them  ;  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  if  they  go  on, 
the  time  will  come  sooner  or  later,  that  the  receipts 
from  bills  falling  due  will  equal  tho  issues  by  means 
of  those  sent  in  for  discount.  When  these  two  come 
to  a  steady  balance,  the  circulation  corresponding 
with  the  time  of  2  months  and  rate  of  5  per  cent,  is 
full. 

How  then  are  the  Commissioners  to  force  their 
issues  beyond  that  point?    The  answer  is  given  by 
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the  practice  of  the  Bank  of  England  Directors,  vvlio, 
in  order  to  force  out  notes,  have  been  uniformly 
obliged  to  advertise  loans  on  long  bills  or  at  reduced 
rales,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  increased  cir- 
culation belonging  to  the  change  in  the  rate  -dnd  term 
of  discount  they  advertise  at.  Does  any  one  suppose 
the  Bank  Directors  would  voluntarily  offer  the  public 
their  notes  at  2  and  1  per  cent,  under  the  established 
interest,  and  upon  the  security  of  long  bills,  if  they 
could  have  got  the  said  public  to  take  them  at  the 
rate  previously  existing  upon  the  security  of  short 
bills? 

I  might  have  referred  to  the  arguments  adduced 
by  Mr.  Blacker  in  defence  of  his  theory,  but  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  avail  myself  of  the  actual  admis- 
sions of  the  Bank  of  England  Directors,  which  ought 
to  settle  the  matter  beyond  dispute  ;  and  if  so,  how 
is  it  possible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  unwarrantable 
interference  with  the  currency  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land Directors,  stated  in  an  appendix  to  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  last  session,  No.  10,  page  104, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  Bank  of  England  had  ad- 
vanced seventeen  millions,  a  sum  equal  to  the  entire 
Bank-note  circulation,  without  any  reference  to  the 
commercial  wants  of  the  Kingdom  whatever ;  and 
the  fatal  effects  so  soon  following  this  conduct  in  the 
panic  of  1836,  renders  it  doubly  important  tho- 
roughly to  understand  the  fundamental  principles 
which  apply  alike  to  the  issue  of  all  currencies,  and 
peremptorily  to  enforce  attention  thereto.  When  we 
see  men  gravely  asserting,  as  many  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  Committee  did,  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
Bank  Directors  was  to  attend  to  the  preservation  of 
the  credit  of  the  Bank,  no  matter  what  became  of  the 
credit  of  the  public,  it  is  time  for  the  commercial 
interests  to  bestir  themselves,  and  not  to  submit  to 
such  an  anomaly  as  that  a  Bank,  owing  its  existence 
to  being  the  means  of  supporting  and  extending 
commerce  and  manufactures,  should  secure  that  very 
existence  by  the  destruction  of  both. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  more  than  I  have 
said  in  my  first  letter,  to  show  the  manifold  im- 
perfections of  a  metallic  currency  as  a  steady  mea- 
sure of  value  ;  for  the  quantity  in  circulation  has  no 
reference  to  the  quantity  of  commodities  or  exchange- 
able transactions  whatever.  The  mines  may  be 
more  or  less  pioductive,  and  aflect  their  value. 
Loans  to  other  nations  may  take  millions  from  our 
circulation,  or  they  may  raise  the  relative  value  of 
it,  as  the  Americans  did.  Or  sup])ose  France  chose 
to  change  her  currency,  and  make  gold  a  legal  tender 
instead  of  silver;  is  it  not  plain  that,  in  all  these 
cases,  the  measure  of  value  is  totally  changed,  and 
can  that  be  perfect  which  is  liable  to  any  such 
casualties  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  should  wish  to  draw  public 
attention  to  this  evident  fact,  that  every  different 
stage  in  the  advancement  of  commerce  from  the 
earliest  ages  down  to  the  present  time,  has  called 
for  some  corresponding  facilities  in  the  nature  or 
management  of  the  currency. 

The  cowries  of  the  Niger  may  suit  the  local  tran- 
sactions of  the  countries  where  they  are  current ; 
but  where  commerce  is  extended,  the  precious  metals 
have  always  been  employed,  and  have  remained  for 
a  time  the'only  medium  of  international  remittances; 
but  as  trade  extended  further,  bills  of  exchange 
soon  superseded  their  necessity  in  this  respect,  and 
banks,  bank-notes,  cheques,  cash  credits,  and  last  of 
all,  the  fiicility  of  the  clearing-house,  have  each,  in 
their  turn,  been  either  the  cause  or  effect  of  the 
successive  enlargement  of  trade  and  manufactures 
up  to  the  commencement  of  the  late  war. 

Every  one  will  readily  admit  that  it  would  be  ab- 


surd to  abandon  those  improvements  in  our  mone- 
tary system  which  extended  and  promoted  our  trade 
and  manufactures  up  to  the  period  just  alluded  to, 
and  to  return  to  the  limited  facilities  which  a  metallic 
currency  formerly  afforded  ;  and  if  so,  how  does  it 
happen  that  no  one  seems  to  take  into  consideration 
whether  the  monetary  system  then  established,  is 
suited  to  us  in  the  stage  we  are  now  arrived  at,  when 
25  years  of  peace  have  advanced  our  mercantile  deal- 
ings to  such  an  extent  that  individual  houses  have 
been  under  engagements  for  millions? — when  the 
power  of  steam  have  brought  all  commercial  nations 
into  a  closer  contact  than  the  different  provinces  of 
many  kingdoms  formerly  were;  so  that  the  financial 
and  mercantile  transactionsof  each  ha ve  an  immediate 
bearing  upon  the  other,  and  the  transmission  of 
bullion,  which,  for  many  years,  cost  5  to  7  per  cent., 
can  now  have  a  profit  at  about  the  tenth  part  of 
that  charge. 

I  ask,  therefore,  if  the  improvements  in  trade 
from  the  earliest  ages  have  required  successive  im- 
provements in  our  monetary  system,  how  can  we 
suppose  that  the  improvement  of  the  last  25  years 
shall  not  require  a  corresponding  improvement  also? 
Other  nations  are  now  following  in  our  wake  ;  banks 
and  bank-notes,  with  the  usual  extension  of  credit 
attending  thereon,  is  fast  spreading  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  the  issues  being  in  the  hands  of  persons  in- 
terested in  over  issuing,  the  well-known  consequences 
will,  day  by  day,  be  more  severely  felt,  and  no  de- 
gree of  prudence  in  any  one  country,  will  guarantee 
its  security  from  the  ruinous  panics  which  will  take 
place  in  those  connected  with  it.  We  have  now,  for 
some  years,  felt  that  some  change  in  our  monetary 
system  has  been  wanting,  and  it  appears  evident  we 
must  either  cut  down  our  trade  to  a  level  with  our 
currency,  or  raise  our  currency  to  a  level  with  our 
trade,  and  free  it  from  the  control  of  external  causes. 
It  would  seem  that  we  have  hitherto  been  cutting 
down  our  trade,  if  we  consider  the  measures  pursued 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  but  this  cannot  much  longer 
be  submitted  to. 

In  the  present  state  of  things  the  issue  of  paper 
seems  likely  to  be  confined  to  some  one  establish- 
ment; and 'in  whatever  way  this  is  arranged,  such  a 
publication  of  the  accounts  will  probably  be  insisted 
on,  that  every  transaction  will  immediately  become 
known  to  the  public.  In  this  case  it  would  never 
be  tolerated,  that  the  amount  of  the  currency  should 
be  interfered  with  by  such  advances,  either  to 
Government  or  others,  as  have  heretofore  existed, 
even  if  the  Bank  of  England  was  left,  by  a  division 
of  its  duties,  to  be  the  party  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  still  less  could  such  practices  take  place  under 
National  Commissioners,  who  would  be  uninfluenced 
by  any  motives  of  self  interest  under  such  circum- 
stances. Therefore,  it  would  appear,  that  if  one 
issuing  body  is  to  be  established,  the  interest  of  all 
parties  would  be  best  consulted  by  the  establishment 
of  an  inconvertible  currency  under  national  commis- 
sioners ;  for  example.  Government  might  still  have 
every  reasonable  accommodation  from  the  Bank  of 
England  in  return  for  its  having  the  benefit  of  the 
national  business,  and  would  besides  realise  a  large 
increase  to  the  revenue. 

Joint  stock  and  private  banks  would  also  benefit, 
because  they  will  be  secure  at  all  times  of  re-dis- 
coont,  when  required,  and  therefore  have  no  occa- 
sion to  keep  up  the  same  extensive  reserve  funds  in 
an  unproductive  state,  and  their  right  to  issue  their 
osvn  notes  will,  according  to  the  supposition,  be  lost 
in  any  case. 

The  Bank  of  England  would  benefit  by  the  re- 
payment of  their  entire  loans  to  Government,  which 
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tbey  would  be  free  to  make  the  most  of,  and  they 
might  retain  the  benefit  of  the  Government  business 
without  any  drawback  therefrom,  as  at  present. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  would  benefit,  be- 
cause every  species  of  commerce  nnd  manufacture 
would  then  be  relieved  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
money  market,  which  now  renders  ail  mercantile 
transactions  little  better  than  gambling. 

The  operatives,  above  all  others,  would  be  bene- 
fitted, by  being  guaranteed  against  being  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
panics,  the  cause  of  which  being  by  an  inconver- 
tible currency  completely  cut  oft". 

Thus  every  class  of  the  community  would  seem  to 
derive  advantage  by  a  measure  which  would  relieve 
lis  from  the  effects  of  all  external  causes,  which  (whilst 
we  maintain  a  metallic  basis)  it  does  appear  to  me 
we  never  can  be.  A  metallic  b.isis  is  like  an  elec- 
tric wire,  passing  thiough  the  hands  of  all  nations, 
which  cotnmunicates  the  shock  from  one  to  another, 
throughout  the  whole  commercial  world,  no  matter 
where  it  may  first  take  place,  and  until  it  is  laid 
aside  we  must  be  surjpct  continually  thereto. 

If  there  is  any  reason  or  justice  in  these  views, 
then  the  investigation  of  the  self-regulating  prin- 
ciple of  the  currency  when  the  issue  is  confined  to 
commercial  paper  alone,  becomes  a  subject  of  the 
most  intense  interest,  because  it  would  afford  a  na- 
tural barrier  to  over  issue,  which,  however,  seems 
capable  of  being  otherwise  guarded  against  by 
taking  the  issues  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who 
Lave  an  interest  in  the  over-issuing,  and  by  the  un- 
reserved publication  of  all  transactions. 

Trusting  that  ])ublic  attention  may  be  attracted  to 
a  subject  of  such  infinite  importance  to  the  power 
and  prosperity  of  these  realms,  I  beg  to  conclude 
these  remarks.  A   Retired  Mehciiant. 


TO  THE  EDITOR    OF    THE 
MER'S  MAGAZINE. 


FAR- 


Sir, — It  would  be  esteemed  a  great  favour  by  a 
constant  reader  of  your  very  valuable  publication, 
"The  Farmer's  iMagazine,"  if  some  of  your  able 
and  experienced  correspondents  would  point  out 
the  readiest  and  most  successful  method  of  en- 
tirely extiri)ating  that  most  troublesome  weed, 
called  ill  the  north  "kale." 

Its  first  appearance  is  cxactl.'  similar  to  the 
young  turnip  plant,  an'l  is  well  known  by  its  yel- 
low flower  rising  above  the  young  blades  of  corn, 
and  sadly  disfiguring  the  appearance  of  many  fields 
in  the  month  of  ,Iune. 

Those  persons  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  have 
their  fields  infested  with  it,  know  well  its  tenacity 
of  existence  ;  and  when  the  industrious  farmer,  by 
the  usual  methods  of  fallowing  and  ploughing,  ex- 
pects he  has  got  rid  of  this  enemy,  sliould  his 
crop  hajipen  to  turn  out  rather  poor,  he  is  sure  to 
have  his  land  covered  with  this  most  annoying  and 
ugly  weed. 

If  you  could  kindly  oblige  mc  by  giving  inser- 
tion to  this,  it  may  elicit  the  remarks  of  any  who 
have  been  successful  in  destroying  this  weed,  and 
will  be  very  acceptable  to,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

An  Enquirer. 


CORONATION  j 

WINNER   OF   THK    DERBY     FOR   1841. 

Coronation  is  certainly  a  splendid  looking  animal, 
and  of  a  truth  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  sire  : 
he  has  never  yet  suffered  defeat ;  and  we  consider 
his  winning  with  such  perfect  ease,  though  opposed 
by  the  largest  field  that  ever  appeared  on  Epsom 
Downs,  a  very  great  performance,  reflecting  the 
highest  credit  on  his  owner,  jockey,  and  trainer. 
He  was  bred  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  of  Chadlington, 
near  Chipping-Norfon,  Oxfordsliire  ;  and  was  got  by 
Sir  Hercules  (by  Whalebone,  out  of  Peri),  out  of 
Ruby  (who  was  also  bred  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  in 
18'25),  by  Rubens,  out  of  Revenge's  dam,  by  Wil- 
liamson's Ditto — Agnes,  by  Shuttle — Highflyer — 
Goldfinder — Lady  Bolingbroke,  by  Squirrel — He- 
rod's dam.  In  1840:  At  Oxford  he  won  a  Sweep- 
stakes for  two  and  three  years  olds,  three  quarters  of 
a  mile,  beating  Pelerine,  2  yrs.,  f.  by  Nimrod,  out 
of  Busk,  .'5  yrs.,  and  Affection,  2  yrs.,  in  a  canter  : 
and  at  Warwick  won  a  Sweepstnkes,  T.  V.  C,  beat- 
ing St.  Cloud  and  Norman  by  a  neck.  In  1841  : 
Won  the  Trial  Stakes  at  Warv.-ick  Spring  Meeting 
in  a  canter,  beating  the  Plover  ('second^,  Protection 
(thiid),  and  the  following,  which  were  not  placed: 
— Fitzroy.Naamah,  Sunflower,  Hatred,  Syria,  by 
jMuIey  Moloch,  The  Star,  and  Hampton.  At  Epsom, 
ridden  by  Conolly  (whose  perfect  recovery  from 
"  death's  door"  we  are  glad  to  notice)  he  won  the 
Derby  Stakes,  of  50  sovs.  each,  half  forfeit  (144 
subs.),  beating  Lord  Westminster's  b.  c.  Van  Am- 
burgh  (second),  and  Ralph,  Marshal  Soult,  Galaor, 
Belgrade,  Joachim,  Kniglitsbridge,  Sir  Hans,  Came- 
leon,  Palremon,  Monsieur  le  Sage,  E.  O.,  The  Nob, 
Mustapha  Muley,  Mongolian,  Protection,  Cesare- 
witch,  Finchley,  Arundel,  Canizzaro,  ch.  c.by  Pleni- 
potentiary, Gilbert,  St.  Cross,  Ermengardis,  Erin- 
go,  Hereford,  Potentia,  Negus  Portsoken,  who  were 
not  placed.  At  Ascot,  for  the  [Jerby  Stakes,  of  50 
sovs.  each,  !i.  ft.,  13  subs.,  he  walked  over.  He 
hiis  an  engagement  at  Bibury,  and  stands  high  in 
the  betting  for  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  which, 
should  he  keep  well,  he  is  very  likely  to  win.  He 
was  trained  at  Chadlington,  by  Painten,  BIr.  Raw- 
linson's  private  groom,  who  with  considerable  abi- 
lity prepared  him  for  all  Iiis  engagements.  His  mas- 
ter is  said  to  realize  eleven  thousand  pounds, 
independent  of  the  stakes  by  his  winning  the  Derby. 
Coronation  stands  sixteen  hands  high,  and  has  been 
thus  ahlv  described  by  a  conteinparary: — "  He  ha3 
a  strong  liead  ;  rather  small  eyes;  his  ears  he  keeps 
very  perpendicular.  He  is  very  large  in  the  cheeks  ; 
and  tapers  at  the  nose.  His  neck  is  (when  in  the 
stable,  and  not  under  the  influence  of  the  bridle) 
straight,  but  well  set  on,  and  clean  about  the  throat. 
He  rises  high  on  the  withers.  His  shoulders  are 
powerful  and  oblique.  He  is  deep  in  the  brisket, 
and  full  chested.  His  arms  are  round  and  muscu- 
lar, his  knees  large,  but  his  legs  and  pasterns  are 
inclinad  to  be  long.  He  has  capital  open  feet.  He 
is  a  round-barrelled  horse,  with  arched  loins  ;  his 
quarters  rather  drooping,  and  the  tail  is  low  set  on. 
His  thighs  and  hocks  are  excpedingly  large,  and  he 
is  well  furnished  about  his  gaskins.  In  colour  he 
is  a  good  blood  bay,  and  take  liiui  altogether,  he  is  a 
remarkably  fine  animal.  It  is  worthy  of  observation 
that  in  his  walk  he  is  as  nimble  as  a  pony." 
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A  VIEW  OF  THE  PAST  AND 
PRESENT  STATE  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE IN  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 

BV    JOHN    GREY,    OF    DILSTON. 

(From  the  Journal  of  the    lloyai  Agricultiinil  Socieli) 
of  England. J 

(Continued  from  page  11.) 

Giass-sceds  are  universally  sown  by  a  drill 
which  lays  them  with  great  I'egularity,  mul  avoids 
all  the  inconvenience  anil  unequal  distribution 
occasioned  by  unfavourable  winds  in  sowing;-  by 
hand.  It  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  attended  by 
a  man  who  drives  the  horse  with  reins  while  he 
walks  behind  the  machine  and  sees  that  all  is 
going  right.  The  horse  walks  in  the  furrow  be- 
tween the  ridges,  which  keeps  him  in  a  straight 
course,  and  the  machine  sows  to  the  middle  of  the 
ridges  on  each  side,  being  constructed  to  sow  12 
or  1.5  feet,  as  may  be  required,  and  to  deliver 
various  quantities  of  seed,  according  to  the  amount 
per  acre  wished  to  be  sown.  All  descriptions  of 
seeds  intended  for  sowing  are  mixed  thoroughly 
together,  by  fiecjuent  turning  on  the  granary  lloof, 
before  being  carried  to  the  field  and  put  into  the 
niacliinc.  A  )uan  and  horse  will  easily  sow  30 
acres  in  a  day  on  ridges  of  15  feet  wide.  Seeds 
sown  upon  wheat  are  commonly  rolled  and 
lightly  barrowcd  ;  those  with  barle)'  are  sown  at 
the  same  time,  i.  c,  iirevious  to  the  last  turn  with 
the  harrow  by  which  the  seeds  are  covered,  a 
roller  following  to  leave  a  smooth  surface.  The 
seeds  sown  consist  of  a  mixture  of  red  ami  white 
clover,  a  little  trefoil,  perennial  rye-grass,  and 
occasionally  timothy  or  Italian  rye-grass  and 
cocksfoot ;  in  the  {)urtion  intended  for  hay  a 
larger  quantity  of  red  clover  is  intioduced  and  less 
of  some  of  tlie  others  ;  clover  hay  is  thought  to  lie 
imiirovcd  for  horse  feed  l)y  a  mi.xture  of  rye-grass, 
and  it  is  more  e.isily  made.  There  is  a  description 
of  perennial  rye-grass  grown  in  Scotland  and  Nor- 
thumbcrlan<l,  which  is  considered  preferable  to 
Paccy's,  on  account  of  its  producing  more  blade 
and  less  of  the  seed-stalk,  which  renders  the  jias- 
ture  dry  and  barren  during  a  greater  jiart  of 
summer  ;  shee|)  cat  it  closer,  and  it  is  less  ex- 
hausting to  liinil.  ^Vllcre  turuijis  form  so  Ihi- 
portatit  and  cheap  an  ingredient  of  winter  food, 
hay  is  not  grown  to  a  great  extent,  farm  horses 
being  fed,  during  a  great  part  of  winter,  on  straw 
and  Swedes  with  oats.  Old  meadow-lands  are 
scarcely  known  in  this  ])art  of  the  coimtry,  and 
the  hay  that  is  made  is  from  the  first  year's  seeds 
—  from  oneiifth  or  one-fourth  of  the  elover- 
quartcr,  as  it  may  be — the  remainder  is  fed  by 
slicep,  and  in  the  next  year  the  whole  is  used  as 
pasture.  From  this  circumstance  the  bay  liarvest 
is  less  considered  here  than  in  most  jiarts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  1  regret  that  I  cannot  bestow  the 
same  conuuendation  in  this  rcs[)cct  as  I  have 
freely,  but  deservedly,  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
turnips,  for  neither  the  oi)erations  of  mowing  nor 
of  making  hay  are  so  well  executed  as  elsewhere. 
It  is  true  tlint  the  modes  of  making  old-land  and 
clover  hay  are,  ard  ought  to  be,  completely  diffe- 
rent. In  one  case  it  cannot  be  tossed  about  too 
much,  or  made  too  quickly  ;  hut  in  the  other,  to 
follow  that  practice  would  have  the  effect  of 
shaking  out  the  rye-grass  seed,  and  breaUng  off 


and  wasting  the  clover  leaves,  which  are  the  most 
valuable  and  nutritious  jjarts  of  it:  itis,  therefore, 
desirable  to  make  n&w-land  hay  by  turning  it  in 
the  swathe  entire  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to 
si)read  it  out  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  get  it 
quickly  into  large  cocks  and  then  into  pikes  or 
small  ricks  containing  half  a  ton  or  more,  so  as  to 
stand  two  or  three  weeks  before  putting  it  into 
large  stacks.  The  custom  of  putting  hay  into 
pikes  is,  I  am  aware,  condemned  by  amateur  hay- 
makers; still  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  safest  in  the 
long  run,  in  a  climate  so  variable  as  ours,  and 
where  the  hoeing  of  turnips  at  the  same  season 
requires  so  much  attention.  The  whole  of  the  hay 
intended  to  be  put  into  a  stack  cannot  be  got 
ready  in  the  same  day;  it  is  safe  therefore  to 
draw  into  ])ikes  that  which  is  made,  that  it  may 
stand  free  from  danger  till  the  remainder  be  made 
too,  so  that  all  expedition  may  he  used  in  finishing 
the  stack  when  once  begun.  There  is  small  con- 
solation in  having  saved  the  expense  of  putting  it 
in  pikes,  through  the  hope  of  stacking  it  in  a  day 
or  two  without,  when  a  heavy  rain  causes  it  to  be 
all  spread  abroad  again  and  the  process  of  drying 
to  be  repeated,  with  all  the  loss  of  cpiality  attend- 
ingit.  If  i)ikes  are  lirmly  jmt  up,  and  in  right  form, 
it  requires  an  excessive  rain  to  penetrate  more 
than  an  inch  or  two,  which  is  not  discernible  in 
the  bulk  when  taken  down,  and  the  hay  thus  ma- 
naged is  less  apt  to  heat  too  much  in  the  stack.  To 
say  that  pikes  are  sometimes  seen  standing  when 
they  are  black  outside,  and  the  clover  has  grown  up 
around  and  is  spoiling  the  bottoms,  is  only  to  say 
that  some  people  are  bad  managers  of  their  pro- 
])erty,  hut  is  no  valid  proof  of  the  impropriety  of 
the  custom. 

'J'be  skcpp  stock  are  in  the  hill-district  the  im- 
proved Cheviot  sheep,  which  are  more  hardy  than 
the  Leicester,  and  produce  finer  wool,  and  come 
sooner  to  maturity  than  the  black-f  iced  mountain 
shec]).  The  wether  sheei)  are  fatted  on  turnijis  in 
their  third  winter  ;  the  ewes  are  sold  in  autumn  at 
four  years  old  into  the  grazing  districts  in  York- 
sliire  and  elsewhere,  where  alter  feeding  one  set 
of  lambs  they  are  sent  to  the  butcher.  The  Lei- 
cester sheep  are  the  universal  stock  of  the  low 
grounds,  'i'hey  were  first  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Culley,  about  the  year  1765,  from  the  fuunder  of 
that  breed,  J'.Ir.  Bakewell,  of  Dishlcy.  I\Ic>isrs. 
ibompson,  .lobson,  Smith,  and  other  men  of 
judgment  and  spirit,  seeing  their  sui)erjority  over 
the  old  breed  of  the  country  called  "  mugs," 
quickly  followed  the  example,  and  the  custom  of 
hiring  rams  becoming  general,  the  old  breed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  entirely  disap[)eared. 
The  managcmentof  the  flock  has  been  pretty  fully 
detailed  under  the  head  of  turni])  cultivation,  with 
which  it  is  intimately  connected.  The  district  is 
particul.irly  healthy  for  sheep  :  it  is  reckoned  that 
one-third  of  the  ewes  should  ])roducc  twins,  and 
in  some  situations  one-half  of  them  have  been 
known  to  do  so.  They  occasionally  have  three  at 
a  birth,  but  that  is  not  desirable  :  fJOO  ewes  on  the 
farms  of  iMilfiidd  Hill  andFlodden  ])roduccd  in  one 
season  upwards  of  900  lambs  ;  33  of  tiie  ewes 
yeaned  100  lambs,  viz.,  32  three  each,  and  1  four. 
This  flock  had  some  rape  in  the  ])ievious  autumn. 
At)er  having  three  sets  of  lambs,  the  ewes  arc 
sometimes  fatted  at  home,  but  mostly  sold  in 
September  to  other  parts,  to  breed  anotber  setand 
then  be  fatted.  The  lambing  time  is  in  March  ar.d 
April;  the  lambs  are  weaned  in  July,  atfd  often 
taken  to  moors  or  rough  pasture  fir  six  weeks, 
the  change  of  land  being  considered  healthful,  for 
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which  keep  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  head  per  week  is 
charged ;  they  are  brought  home  to  logs  and 
clovei-stubblcs,  and  j)ut  iii)on  turnips  about  the 
end  of  October.  The  giuiniors  are  put  to  breed  in 
the  second  year  ;  the  wethcr-liogs  are  taken  more 
pains  with  during  the  winter  than  the  giminers, 
frequently  having  their  turnips  cut  and  getting  a 
little  hay,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  fat  as 
soon  as  they  are  turned  out  of  the  wool  ;  they 
may  at  that  tinie  run  from  17  to  21  or  221bs.  i)er 
quarter,  according  as  they  have  been  well  kept. 
Such  as  have  not  had  much  care  bestowed  upon 
them  are  run  again  on  pastures  through  the 
summer  and  sold  in  the  autumn,  or  ])ut  upon 
turnips  and  sold  fat  at  all  times  in  the  course  of 
the  winter,  the  weekly  markets  at  Morpeth  and 
Newcastle  affording  constant  opportunity  of  doing 
so.  The  Leicester  sheep  of  this  county  are  gene- 
rally very  pure  in  blood,  correct  in  form,  and  pos- 
sessing great  a])titude  to  fatten.  Rams  are 
occasionally  introduced,  by  way  of  change,  from 
the  flocks  of  the  distinguished  breeders  in  Leices- 
ter and  Nottingham,  and  many  are  also  let  yeai'ly 
at  good  prices  in  this  county,  of  which  none  hold 
a  higher  place  than  those  of  Mr.  Jobson,  of 
Chillingham  Newtown.  Attempts  have,  in  some 
instances,  been  made  to  increase  the  size  of 
Leicester  sheep  by  crossing  them  with  large  and 
coarse  rams  from  the  Teeswater  or  old  Lincoln- 
shire breeds,  but  the  experiment  has  generally 
proved  disappointing,  and  in  some  instances  ex- 
tremely injurious,  producing  animals  with  inferior 
quality  of  wool  and  mutton,  defective  in  form, 
slower  in  growth,  and,  after  a  few  crosses,  less  in 
weight  than  the  original.  It  may  gratify  the  mis- 
taken vanity  of  a  farmer  to  obtain  a  larger  price 
per  head  than  his  neighbour,  but  the  price  per 
head  forms  no  criterion  of  his  profits.  The  sheep 
is  not  naturally  a  large  animal,  and,  it  is  well 
known,  as  well  as  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  without  forcing,  and  if  left  to  their  own  feed- 
ing on  light  land,  or  on  any  land  that  is  sufficiently 
stocked  to  be  profitable,  sheep  of  smaller  size 
come  to  greater  perfection  and  more  early  matu- 
rity than  large  ones.  If  an  acre  of  land  which  will 
fatten  four  sheep  of  2r)lbs.  per  quarter  will  fatten 
five  of  201bs.,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
the  profit  must  be  on  the  side  of  the  latter  ;  the 
quantity  of  mutton  is  equal,  and  so  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed is  the  weight  of  wool;  the  smaller  mutton 
is  more  valuable  in  the  shambles,  and  it  has  been 
])roduced  at  less  cost,  because,  if  left  to  shift  for 
himself,  the  smaller  sheep  gets  sooner  fat ;  he  can 
gather  as  much  food  in  a  time  of  drought,  or  any 
other  case  of  scarcity,  as  the  larger  animal,  and  it 
<loes  him  more  good,  so  that  he  keeps  his  condi- 
tion, or  improves,  while  the  other  is  losing  or 
standinj;-  still.  If  there  are  markets  where  large 
joints  sell  better  than  those  of  moderate  size,  and 
situations  where  sheej)  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  stall-feeding,  then  my  reasoninj^f  will  fall  to 
the  ground  ;  but  where  Hocks  are  extensive,  and 
fed  al)road  on  the  pastures,  1  am  strongly  of 
ojjinion  that  it  is  unwise  to  obtain  size  at  the  risk 
of  losing  quality,  and  in  a  degree  beyond  what  the 
kind  of  kec])  and  character  of  the  soil  arc  calcu- 
lated to  maintain  and  mature.  Excellent  sheep 
arc  produced  by  the  first  cross  between  Cheviot 
ewes  and  Leicester  rams,  of  equal  weight  with  the 
Leicester  and  with  finer  wool ;  and  in  the  inter- 
mediate lands  between  the  mountains  and  low 
country,  this  mode  or  breeding  is  followed  to  a 
considerable  extent  It  is  proper  to  mix  some 
young  cattle  in  the  pasture  with  sheep,  as  the  one 


will  often  eat  the  grasn  which  the  other  rejects. 
It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the  com- 
parative prullt  between  the  feeding  of  sheep  and 
oxen  upon  grass-land,  as,  besides  the  (piality  of 
the  land,  the  ])ricc  of  wool  and  the  relative  value 
of  beef  and  mutton  must  be  taken  into  account.  I 
should  say,  however,  that  on  all  dry  and  loamy 
soils,  if  not  of  the  richest  quality  of  old  grazing 
pasture,  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  sheci), 
and  that  land  will  i)roduce  more  grass  if  grazed  by 
sheep  than  by  oxen.  As  sheep  graze  much  closer 
than  horned  cattle,  the  pasture  after  them  is 
always  in  a  state  to  spring  afresh,  but  in  ox- 
pastures  a  considerable  cjuantity  of  grass  is  allowed 
to  go  uneaten,  and  to  attain  a  state  beyond  which 
it  does  not  improve  ;  just  as  a  field  of  hay,  when 
fit  for  cutting,  would  not  improve  if  left  uncut, 
although  after  cutting  a  large  produce  of  after- 
math comes  up.  This,  however,  may  be  consi- 
dered more  matter  of  speculation  than  certainty, 
and  therefore  irrelevant  to  our  present  subject. 

The  ca///e  of  the  county  are  essentially  of  the 
short-horned  breed,  although  many  arc  imported 
from  the  Scottish  Highlands.  This  breed  was 
early  introduced  from  the  stock  of  Messrs.  Colling, 
and  lias  superseded  every  other,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  counties.  A  reference  to  the  "  Herd  Book" 
will  show  that  the  district  contains  many  exten- 
sive and  eminent  breeders  of  short-horned  cattle, 
who  sell  their  young  bulls  and  heifers  at  good 
prices,  and  into  distant  jiarts  ;  and  although  indi- 
vidual specimens  of  equal  merit  may  exist  throup;h- 
out  England,  in  no  part  of  it  will  the  general  stock 
in  the  hands  of  farmers  be  found  better,  or  per- 
haps even  so  good,  as  in  this.  It  is  not  a  dairy 
country  at  all,  and  cows  are  kept  only  for  family 
use  and  to  produce  calves,  which  are  reared  from 
the  pail,  and  by  means  of  linseed-meal,  hay-tea, 
oilcake,  &c.  Three  calves  are  generally  reared 
for  each  cow  that  is  kept.  In  some  cases,  where 
extensive  pastures  of  rough  and  poor  land  are 
connected  with  a  farm,  it  is  not  unusual  to  breed 
cattle  by  crossing  West  Highland  heifers  with  a 
short-horned  bull,  allowing  the  calves  to  suck  till 
they  are  of  age  to  be  weaned,  and  then  fattening 
the  cows  for  the  butcher.  These  two  breeds, 
though  suited  to  difl'erent  climates,  pretty  much 
resemble  each  other  in  quality,  being  the  best  for 
their  resi)cctive  localities,  as  I  believe,  that  any- 
where exist ;  and  when  the  parents  on  both  sides 
arc  pure  in  blood  and  well  selected,  the  produce 
rarely  fails  in  combining  the  excellences  of  both. 
That  well-known  breeder,  i\Ir.  Thomas  Eatcs, 
when  in  Northumberland,  brought  this  cross  to 
great  perfection,  The  calves  in  cither  case  arc 
kept  during  the  first  winter  in  the  straw-yard, 
with  a  moderate  allowance  of  turnips  daily  ;  but 
in  situations  where  much  loss  has  been  sustained 
by  "  (juarter  ill,"  or  "black  leg,"  as  the  sudden 
mortification  is  sometimes  called,  with  which 
cattle  at  that  age  are  frequently  seized  in  tlie 
limbs  or  back,  a  little  oilcake  and  hay  arc  sub- 
stituted for  turnips  with  good  effect.  A  constant 
supply  of  rock-salt  in  their  mangers  is,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  of  great  use  in  this  respect. 

In  the  next  summer  they  have  commonly  an 
inferior  pasture,  or  are  put  among  the  sheep  to 
eat  up  the  coarse  grasses  which  they  refuse  : 
during  the  second  winter  they  get  turnip-tops, 
and  towards  the  spring  tm-nips  with  straw.  A 
better  pasture  is  allowed  them  next  summer,  and 
in  autumn  they  are  put  into  open  folds  to  full 
turnips,  comitig  out  in  the  spring  months  fit  for 
the  butcher,  and  weighing  on  an  average  about  70 
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stone  of  141bs.,  although  many  sleers  of  three 
years  old  are  seen  in  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
at  Wooler  and  other  places  of  sale,  from  80  to  !)0 
stone  ;  the  heifers  are  generally  about  10  stone 
Jess,  and  this  with  a  very  small  ([uantity  of  cake 
in  the  last  six  weeks  of  their  feeding.  In  some 
cases  it  is  fonnd  more  profitable  to  push  the  young 
cattle  forward  in  the  second  year  than  to  keep 
them  till  the  third,  in  which  case  cake  is  indis- 
])ciisable  from  the  month  of  January  or  February 
at  latest.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  Mr.  George 
Grey  sold  a  lot  of  steers,  two  years  old,  grazed  on 
my  property  on  the  Tweed,  for  21/.  each,  weigh- 
ing &2  stone  ;  part  of  them  were  a  cross  from  a 
short-horned  bull  and  West  Highland  heifers,  and 
not  quite  so  heavy  as  the  pure  short-horns.  It 
would  have  required  good  food  to  make  them  pay 
for  keeping  another  year.  A  large  and  good  breed 
of  cattle  existed  in  this  county  long  before  the 
present  race  was  introduced  from  Durham,  which 
attained  immense  weights.  The  two  famous  oxen 
bred  and  fed  at  Ho  wick  by  Sir  Henry  Grey 
weighed  above  150  stone  each,  of  141bs. ;  and  a 
heifer  1.S2  stone  (the  beef  only)>  b"t  then  they 
were  seven  years  old.  Oxen  are  not  allowed  to 
attain  such  venerable  age,  the  object  of  the  breeder 
being  to  obtain  early  maturity  in  an  animal  which 
lays  its  beef  upon  the  most  valuable  parts  and 
]>roduces  least  of  coarse  meat  and  offal.  The  cus- 
tom of  keeping  animals  tied  by  the  head  in  stalls, 
during  the  whole  time  of  their  being  fatted,  is 
quite  abandoned  ;  and  they  arc  put  in  folds  in 
small  numbers  together,  having  well-littered  sheds 
open  to  the  south  to  lie  in,  and  the  power  to  walk 
about  at  pleasure.  The  custom  of  ploughing  with 
oxen  is  also  exploded. 

The  horses  used  in  this  district  are  below  the 
size  of  draught  horses  in  general,  short  and  clean- 
legged,  with  small  heads,  ligbt  necks,  and  thick 
middles,  capable  of  enduring  long  journeys  and 
great  fatigue,  though  not  of  moving  such  heavy 
loads  as  some  others.  The  real  black  cart-horse, 
with  thick  legs,  round  quarters,  and  heavy  shoul- 
ders, though  capable  of  throwing  great  weight 
into  the  collar,  would  cut  a  poor  figure  after  going 
in  the  plough  making  turnij)  drills  for  ten  or 
eleven  hours  a  day,  in  the  warm  month  of  June,  at 
the  top  of  his  walk.  The  lighter  and  more  nimble 
horse,  which  moves  quickly  and  with  little  trouble, 
is  much  more  fitted  for  the  great  exertion  required 
of  him  in  turnlj)  cultivation.  A  pair  of  such 
horses  in  preparing  turnip-land  will  plough  l\ 
acre,  and  in  large  fields  where  the  turning  is  less 
frequent,  two  acres  a  day  for  days  together;  hut 
the  pace  common  in  making  and  splitting  the 
drills  in  seed-time  is  still  more  severe,  although 
the  work  is  not  so  heavy.  Each  farm  has  one  or 
two  pairs  of  a  heavier  description  for  carting  corn 
to  market,  carrying  coals,  &c.,  \\bich  horses  have 
frequently  to  travel  from  150  to  40  miles  in  a  day 
when  delivering  corn  to  the  sea[)orts. 

The  implements  are  such  as  are  used  generally 
in  the  south  of  Scotland  :  threshing  machines  arc 
universal.  In  a  country  with  an  undulating  sur- 
face and  well  supplied  with  streams,  a  supply 
of  water  can  often  be  obtained  for  working 
a  machine,  to  which  it  is  usual  to  add  a  pair  of 
common  mill-stcmes,  to  bruise  corn  for  horses 
and  pigs.  When  water  cannot  he  had,  steam 
is  now  in  general  use  :  the  winnowing  pro- 
cess is  also  worked  by  the  water  or  steam-power, 
in  connexion  witli  other  machinery.  For  carry- 
ing corn  and  hay  long  carts  are  used,  which  are 
commonly  drawn  by  two  horses  at  length,  and 


sometimes  by  one  :  they  are  close  at  bottom,  but 
with  railed  ends  and  sides,  and  very  light  :  for 
carrying  loads  upon  turnpikes  the  single-horse 
Scotch  cart  is  used.  f)ne  man  drives  two  at  once, 
the  horse  in  the  latter  being  fastened  by  a  light 
chain  attached  to  the  former,  and  joined  to  a 
broad  belt  round  his  neck.  The  carts  used  on  the 
farm  are  of  the  same  construction,  hut  larger,  and 
with  movable  bodies,  so  as  to  set  up  for  the 
]>urposc  of  turning  out  their  load  at  once,  and 
with  an  additional  sideboard  to  put  on,  forcarting 
manure,  turnips,  and  any  bulky  article;  the 
wheels  and  axles  of  these  are  changed  at  pleasure 
to  the  harvest  carts ;  for  as  the  farm  horses  can- 
not occupy  both  carts  at  once,  a  double  set  of 
wheels  and  axles  is  unnecessary.  The  question 
has  often  been  discussed  as  to  the  relative  draught 
between  one-horse  carts  and  waggons,  and  many 
circumstances  tend  to  decide  in  favour  of  the 
former,  such  as  the  lightness  of  the  carriage,  the 
smaller  degree  of  friction  from  the  division  of  the 
loads  into  several  parts,  the  necessity  for  each 
horse  doing  his  own  work  instead  of  imposing 
upon  his  neighbour,  his  nearness  to  tlie  load,  and 
the  saving  to  roads  :  but,  independent  of  this 
question  altogether,  the  great  superiority  of  such 
carts  where  quick  motion  is  required,  turning, 
loading,  and  unloading,  and  especially  the  con- 
veying and  depositing  manure  in  turnip  drills, 
and  in  carting  oft'  tu'nips,  as  already  described 
under  their  res|)ectivc  heads,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged. And  as  the  same,  or  some  of  the  same 
which  are  employed  upon  the  farm,  may  also  be 
used  when  required  upon  the  roads,  the  saving  of 
a  double  set  of  carriages,  even  admitting  some 
inferiority  in  one  respect,  would  fully  warrant 
their  use. 

The  plough  is  the  Scotch  iron  swing  plough, 
drawn  by  two  horses  abreast,  the  man  who  holds 
the  jdough  driving  them  with  reins,  but  chiefly 
by  speaking  to  them.  Ploughs  with  wheels  to 
regulate  the  depth  of  the  furrow  have  never  been 
used,  and  in  many  parts  the  inequality  or  stony- 
ness  of  the  surface  would  operate  against  them  ; 
the  argument,  however,  against  their  introduc- 
tion, that  they  form  a  nursery  for  bad  ploughmen, 
is  not  very  wise,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  an  in- 
ferior ploughman  can  make  as  good  work  with 
them  as  an  expert  one  can  do  with  the  others,  and 
with  greater  ease  to  his  horses.  \Vc  did  not 
oppose  the  introduction  of  threshing  machines  as 
an  improvement  upon  the  old  mode  because  it 
would  take  the  flails  out  of  hands  which  were  ex- 
])ert  in  the  use  of  them  ;  and  as  all  ploughmen  arc 
not  good  ploughmen,  we  ought  not  to  deny  the 
farmer  who  happens  to  have  indifferent  ones  the 
means  of  remedying  the  evil.  Any  unnecessary 
and  injudicious  pressure  upon  the  handles  of  the 
swing  plough  operates  in  a  greatly-increased 
degree  upon  the  draught  at  the  end  of  so  long  a 
lever— this  the  application  of  the  wheel  will 
correct ;  at  the  same  time  some  addition  to  the 
draught  may  be  created  by  the  friction  upon  the 
wheel ;  it  is  therefore  still  doubtful  on  which  side 
the  balance  of  advantage  may  be  found.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  wheel  plough  is  not  so  applicable 
to  thp  hill-sides  and  uneven  surface  of  Northum- 
berland as  to  many  other  districts  ;  but  the^  inves- 
tigation is  a  very  important  one,  and  I  rejoice  that 
it  has  attracted  due  attention  and  been  undertaken 
by  such  able  hands.  One  improvement  has  often 
struck  me  as  being  obvious,  without  reference  to 
the  question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  swing 
and    wheel  ploughs   at   all.      The    mould-board, 
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■which  is  adapted  to  turn  over  and  lay  at  a  proper 
angle  the  tough  grass  furrow,  is  not  the  best 
suited  for  working  in  loose  land  and  deep  ])lough- 
ing  in  fallow  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  draught  is  ren- 
dered unnecessarily  great  by  the  load  of  earth, 
especially  if  the  land  be  damp,  which  hangs  ui)on 
the  breast  of  the  mould-board  instead  of  slip])ing 
easily  off  it ;  and  even  in  sandj'  or  very  light  soil, 
when  horses  might  be  expected  to  enjoy  compara- 
tive ease,  they  seem  to  be  harder  pressed  than 
ever  on  this  account.  Now  without  going  to  the 
expense  of  maintaining  two  sets  of  ploughs  for 
different  kinds  of  work  upon  a  farm,  it  would  not 
certainly  I'eqnire  any  unusual  degree  of  ingenuity 
to  contrive  a  mode  ot  adapting  and  fixinj;^  by 
screws  mould-boards  of  different  casts,  and  suit- 
able for  each  kind  of  work,  upon  the  same  plough.* 
The  subject,  however,  is  well  deserving  of  consi- 
deration. 

The  drill  for  sowing  grass  seeds  is  an  important 
improvement  (byits  equal  distribution  of  the  seed 
over  the  land,  its  capability  of  sowing  in  any  wind, 
and  its  lightness,  with  which  a  man  and  horse  can 
easily  sow  thirty  acres  a  day)  over  the  old  plan  of 
sowing  by  hand,  which  was  obstructed  by  wind 
and  rain,  and  where  one  patch  would  be  found 
much  too  thick  and  another  destitute  of  plants,  so 
as  to  leave  a  good  deal  of  land  unoccupied.  It 
is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  fact  with  precision, 
but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  an  ojjinion,  that  land 
sown  bjr  such  a  machine  will  j)rodiice  more  hay, 
and  graze  a  greater  quantity  of  stock,  than  that 
left  in  the  j)atchy  condition  which  follows  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  small  seeds  by  the  hand,  sub- 
ject always  to  the  fitful  influence  of  the  winds. 
Corn-drills  arc  not  in  general  use,  because  the 
laiid  is  well  cleaned  for  the  turnip  crop,  and  unless 
for  the  extirpation  of  weeds,  broadcast  sowing 
produces  more  corn,  the  land  being  more  equally 
accessible  by  the  roots,  which  draw  nourishment 
from  all  its  parts;  whereas  in  drills  they  are  clus- 
tered in  narrow  rows,  and  the  cars  arc  less  regu- 
larly exposed  to  the  sun,  csjiccially  if  the  drills  lie 
from  east  to  west.  Rollers,  sicufflLrs,  scarifiers, 
and  other  iin])leinents,  arc  much  the  same  as  those 
found  in  other  districts  ;  the  double  turnip-drill 
with  rollers,  sowing  two  rows  at  once,  is  univer- 
sally used. 

Manures. — Lime  of  good  quality  for  land  is 
found  in  several  parts  of  the  district,  and  may  he 
had  at  a  distance  often  miles  from  any  part  of  it, 
although  it  is  carried  to  double  tliat  distance  into 
the  adjoining  counties  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick. 
It  is  not  applied  like  dung  at  every  fallowing,  but 
once  in  U)  or  often  15  years,  and  then  in  quanti- 
ties from  KiO  to  210  bushels  ]>er  acre,  either 
.spread  upon  the  land  intended  for  turnips,  (,r 
j)loughed  in  during  the  previous  autumn  or  spring. 
After  frequent  repetition  theclTects  of  linic  Ijcconic 
less  apparent,  but  at  such  an  interval  they  arc  ge- 
nerally to  be  seen,  especially  in  ]nodncing  a 
better  take  of  grass  seeds  and  a  more  nutritious 
pasture.  On  its  fust  apjjlication  to  lands  newly 
taken  into  cultivation,  at)d  containing  abundant 
vegetable  niaticr  to  work  upon,  the  tllbcts  of  lime 
are  remarkable.  An  anecdote  illustrative  of  this 
is  related  in  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Culley's  Report  of 
Northumberland,  in  17!)7: — "  About  twelve  years 
since,  when  looking  over  the  farm  of  Thornin"ton 


*  Mr.  Hart,  of  Wanlage,  has  latdly  made  a  i)lougli 
with  two  shifting  niouhl-hoards  of  different  .shapes, 
adapted  to  different  (|Urt!ities  of  land,  in  agreement 
with  the  opinion  of  I\Ir.  Grey.— Pn.  Pusiiv. 


^the  same  which  is  now  occupied  by  that  eminent 
breeder  of  short-horned  cattle  and  field  horses, 
Mr.  Hunt),  we  were  surprised  by  a  sudden  altera- 
tion in  the  verdure  of  the  land  ;  one  side  was  eaten 
very  bare,  and  covered  \\\l\i  a  thick  mat  of  clover 
and  ray-grass;  the  other  was  a  dingy  brown, 
chiefly  composed  of  small  bent  and  sheep's  fescue, 
and  in  a  great  measure  neglected  by  the  stock.  An 
explanation  was  required  for  so  great  a  contrast, 
and  Mr.  Hall,  the  tenant,  informed  us  that  when 
that  field  was  last  in  fallow  the  part  which  was 
eaten  so  bare  and  looked  so  green  was  u-ell  limed, 
but  the  other  which  was  left  uneaten  had  never 
been  limed."  I  have  seen  various  instances  of  a 
similar  effect  from  the  use  of  lime  upon  fresh  soils 
— land  that  has  laid  long  in  grass  will  i)roduce  ex- 
cellent crops  of  turnip  and  rape  with  lime  alone, 
but  on  old  tillage-lands  the  stimulus  is  notso  effec- 
tive, and  the  use  of  other  manures  is  requisite.  Tn 
turnip-fallows  it  is  of  consequence  to  have  the  fold 
yard  manure  in  a  state  of  active  putrifaction  when 
applied  ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  removed  at  inter- 
vals, chiefly  in  frost,  when  ploughing  is  laid  oft', 
to  situations  in  the  fields  most  convenient  for 
being  taken  to  the  land  for  which  it  is  intended, 
and  is  turned  over  a  few  weeks  before  being 
applied,  except  such  part  as  remains  in  the  fold- 
yards  for  land  near  at  hand,  which  is  turned  up 
where  it  lies.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  make  the 
quantity  as  large  as  possible  by  cutting  the  corn 
low,  and  collecting  everything  to  increase  the  bulk 
of  the  dung- heap.  AVhere  turnips  abound,  com- 
l)arativcly  little  straw  is  eaten  by  cattle,  nnd  the 
great  proportion  being  trodden  down  as  litter 
gives  a  large  return  of  manure,  so  that  if  the 
straw  of  the  previous  corn  crop  has  been  bulky, 
in  many  cases  suflSicient  dung  is  made  on  the  farm 
to  go  over  the  fallow  or  turnip  quarter ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  fold-yard  manure  is  ap- 
plied to  lands  nearest  the  offices,  and  those  from 
which  it  may  be  most  convenient  to  draw  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  turnip  crop,  leaving  those 
which  are  distant,  or  steej),  or  in  any  way  less 
easily  come  at,  to  he  done  with  bones,  the  porta- 
bility of  which,  and  their  easy  api)lication  on  hill- 
sides and  distant  parts  where  dung  cannot  readily 
be  conveyed,  render  them  a  most  valuable  acces- 
sory to  the  (lung  made  on  the  farm,  and  have  had 
the  effect  of  extending  the  breadth  of  turnips, 
and  of  cultivation  generally,  in  a  considerable 
degree.  I'ew  other  adventitious  manures  besides 
bones  are  used  in  the  turnij)  district,  although 
near  the  coast  those  obtained  by  importation  arc 
in  partial  use.  Compost  heaps  made  of  tlie  scour- 
ing (if  ditches,  road-scrapings,  Slc.,  are  coiumon 
here  as  clscwliere ;  they  arc  alwaj'S  mixed  with 
lime,  and  would  be  invu;h  improved  by  some  layers 
of  salt,  the  chemical  combination  being  highly 
benellcial.  The  successful  exjjerimcnts  which 
have  been  made  with  nitrate  of  soda  luivc  led  to 
much  iiKpiiry  respecting  it,  and  its  use  will  next 
year,  1  susjiect,  be  greatly  increased. 

The  fo^regoing  remarks  and  details,  though 
under  the  head  of  turni[)  cultivation,  are  in  so 
many  res[)ects  api)lica))le  to  the  stronger  soils 
uiKin  the  cast  coast,  that  little  will  re(iuire  to  be 
said  of  them,  exc(?pt  in  as  far  as  the  management 
differs  from  that  hitherto  detailed.  The  imple- 
ments arc  the  same  ;  the  horses  somewhat  lieavicr 
and  slower  in  their  movements  ;  the  breed  of 
cattle  is  the  same,  but  where  the  quantity  of 
summer  grazing  exceeds  the  winter  keep  from 
want  of  tiunips,  cattle  are  bought  in  the  spring, 
made  fat  upon  grass,  and  sold   in   the  autumn. 
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And  where  land  is  unsafe  for  keeping  a  regular 
breeding  flock,  from  its  liability  to  rot,  cast  ewes 
from  the  higher  country  are  bought  in  autumn, 
and  after  fatting  their  lambs  arc  again  disposed  of. 
Most  farms  even  in  this  district  have  portions  of 
land  which  grow  turnips,  and  are  cultivated  in  the 
five-course  rotation  previously  described,  although 
their  produce  in  turnips  is  not  so  certain  as  that 
of  Glendale  and  the  borders  of  the  Tweed.     By 
the  progress  of  tile-draining  much  land  is  now 
being  brought  under  turnip   cultivation    and  the 
five-course  rotation,   where   it  could    not  be  at- 
tempted before ;  and  a  great  inducement  exists  to 
favour  such  attempts,  as  will  be  seen  by  tlie  com- 
parative rise  in  the  value  of  loamy  and  of  clay 
lands  in  the  early  part  of  this  jjaper.       Many  fine 
grazing  pastures  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
were  converted  into  tillage,  whan  the   exorbitant 
price  of  corn  during  the  continental  v/ar,  and  their 
capability  to  produce  several  crops  in  succession, 
formed  a  temptation  to  farmers   to  offer,  and  to 
landlords  to  accept,  high  lents  for  them.      This 
step  has   been  generally   repented  of,  as  it  is  a 
short  process  to   break  up  an- old  grass  pasture, 
but  the  work  of  many  years  to  restore  it.      Thej' 
are  still  found,  however,  in  ujanj'  parts  with  large 
ridges,  high  in  the  centre,  and   shaped  like  the 
letters,  and  generally  occupied  in  connexion  with 
the  adjoining  tillage-land,  as  at  Howick,  Emble- 
ton,  Tuggal,  &c.,  but  they  are  not  unfrequently 
let  by  auction  in  the  spring  to  be  depastured  from 
Mayday  to  Christmas,  as  at  Ilaggerstone,  Lowlin, 
and  various  other  places,  bringing  a  rent  for  those 
months  of  from  'M.  to  bl.,  and  even  to  (i/.,  per  acre. 
The  rotations  pursued  on  the  best  wheat  lands 
are  either  the  four  or  the  six-course  ;   both  re- 
quiring good  land  and  abundant  manure  to  main- 
tain them  in  any  degree   of  vigour,  and  now  in 
many  parts  given  up  for   the   introduction    of  a 
more  gentle  course,    with   more  of  grazing  and 
stock  ;  the  four-course  is,  oats,  fallow  well  dunged, 
wheat,  clover  with  a  light  mixture  of  rye-grass  on 
half  the  land,  and  beans,  or  beans  and  peas  mixed, 
on  the  other  half.     By  so  alternating  them,  the 
clover  and  .  cans  come  each  only  once  in  eight 
years,  and  a^e  of  surer  produce,   especially  the 
clover,  which  does  not  hear  frequent  repetition. 
The  six-course  is,  oats,  beans  drilled  and  hoed, 
wheat,  fallow,  wheat,  clover.      There  is  another 
course,  which,  though  it  may  not  be  very  common, 
1  consider  applicable  to   a  kind  of  land  which, 
without  being  a  stiff  clay,  is  much  too   strong  and 
retentive  for  growing  turnips,  and  if  grown,  for 
taking  them  off  without  injury;  and  as  1  have  pur- 
sued it  for  21   years  with  success,  I  feel  myself 
more  at  liberty  to  recommend  it  to  public  notice. 
I  was  induced  to  take  into  my  own  management, 
though  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  my  resi- 
dence, an  estate  of  my  own  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  which  had  been  long  subject  to  a  severe 
course  of  wheat-growing,  and  was  in  consequence 
in  an  exhausted  condition.     One  part  of  the  farm 
consists  of  stroug  turnip-loam,  which  I  immedi- 
ately divided  into  five  equal  shares  and  managed 
in   the  five-course   rotation,  growing   turnips    in 
the  regular  course  ;   the   other  consists  of  heavy 
l;iu(l  upon  a  retentive  subsoil ;  this  I  divided  into 
seven  sharts,  planting  some  ndditional  hedges  to 
make  the   necessary  equal    divisions,    and  intro- 
duced upon  it  the  following  rotation  : — oats,  beans 
drilled  and  hoed,  barley,  naKfd  falliAV  with  dung, 
wheat,   grass,   grass;   my   object  in    making  tlus 
arrangement  was  to  obtain  two  years'  grazing,  to 
recruit  the  land  after  overcropping  with  corn,  to 


keep  a  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  grain  as 
distant  as  possible,  and  to  introduce  a  barley  crop, 
which  was  quite  new  to  the  land,  andwhichit  was 
considered  incapable  of  producing.  With  this, 
however,  1  had  no  difficulty  ;  for  although  such 
land,  if  ploughed  in  the  spring,  would  have  turned 
up  a  stiff  furrow,  and  when  worked  would  have 
been  cloddy  and  in  a  state  most  unfavourable  for 
barley,  yet,  when  ploughed  into  ridges  after  the 
beans  in  the  autumn,  laid  as  dry  as  possible,  and 
exposed  to  the  winter's  frost,  it  never  failed,  by 
watching  an  opportunity  to  sow  it  when  dry,  to 
harrow  down  as  mellow  as  possible,  and  to  produce 
excellent  crops ;  nor  did  the  grass  seeds  fail  as 
they  had  been  wont  to  do.  The  produce  of  the 
farm  was  quickly  doubled,  and  although  rents  liad 
fallen  generally  during  the  years  that  I  occupied 
it,  it  lias  advanced  in  the  interval  from  ^00/.  to 
800/.,  its  present  rent.  The  land  had  a  good  quan- 
tity of  dung  at  each  fallowing,  and  a  good  liming 
duiing  the  first  course,  which  was  not  repeated 
till  the  third,  fourteen  years  after.  If  the  beans 
should  be  removed  sufficiently  early,  and  the 
autumn  be  dry  enough,  I  should  prefer  to  apply 
the  lime  after  the  bean  crop  to  any  other  time  ; 
both  because  the  dung  is  spread  upon  the  fallow, 
and  because  after  the  beans,  the  land  contains  in 
their  roots,  and  in  the  kind  of  putrid  fermentation 
arising  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  in  a 
drilled  crop,  more  material  for  the  lime  to  operate 
upon  ;  but  as  beans  stand  late  upon  the  ground,  it 
is  only  in  some  seasons  that  this  can  be  effected  so 
far  north. 

Farm  servants  are  engaged  on  the  large  farms  in 
the  northern  i)arts  of  Northumberland,  as  in  the 
southern  counties  of  Scotland,  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  that  of  the  same  class  in  the  more 
southern  counties  of  England  ;  and  as  the  custom 
is  little  known  in  many  parts,  and  has  evidently  a 
great  influence  upon  the  moral  and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes,  as  well  as  being  in  a 
great  measure  essential  to  the  system  of  turnip- 
husbandry,  which  gives  so  much  occupation  to 
females  and  young  people  in  cleaning  the  land, 
gathering  and  burning  couch,  and  hoeing  turnips, 
I  consider  it  deserving  of  jiarticular  notice.  To 
conduct  the  operations  of  a  turnip  farm  in  summer, 
and  to  keep  at  work  an  expeditious  thrashing- 
machine  in  winter,  without  laying  all  the  ploughs 
on  the  farm  idle,  when  many  hands  are  required 
for  untying  and  carrying  forward,  to  the  man  at 
the  feeding  board,  the  sheaves  before  being 
thrashed  ;  and  for  removing  and  dressing  the  corn 
as  it  comes  from  the  winnowing  machine — a  de- 
scription of  work  which  women  are  quite  adequate 
to — several  hands  are  necessary  besides  the  every- 
day labourers  on  the  farm.  In  the  absence  of 
villages  to  supply  occasional  assistance,  as  is  the 
case  with  a  large  portion  of  the  farms  in  the 
district,  each  one  must  depend  upon  its  own  re- 
sources. A  necessity  is  thus  created  for  having  a 
certain  disposable  force  of  women  and  boys  at 
command,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  custom  of 
having  no  ploughmen  or  labourers  living  in  the 
farm-houses.  Each  farm  is  provided  with  an  ade- 
quate number  of  cottages  with  gardens  attached, 
and  every  man  who  is  engaged  by  the  year  has 
one  of  these  cottages  ;  his  family,  however  nume- 
rous, commonly  finds  employment,  but  one  he  is 
hound  to  provide,  to  answer  at  all  times  his 
master's  call,  and  to  work  at  stipulated  wage=. 
To  this  engagement  the  odious  name  of  bondage 
has  been  given  ;  and  I  am  induced  to  notice  it  the 
more  particularly  because  it  has  of  late  years  at- 
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tracted  attention,  and  because  attempts  were 
made  a  few  years  ago  to  stir  up  the  hinds,  as 
such  hired  householders  are  called,  to  a  resistance 
to  the  measure.  These  attempts  were,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  successful,  and  resistance  was  made 
by  the  hinds  to  being  hound  to  provide  a  girl,  or 
boy  as  :t  may  be,  to  work  on  the  farm,  but  it  was 
not  yielded  to  by  the  farmers  in  any  one  case  that 
I  know  of,  except  one,  that  of  Mr.  Jobson,  of 
Chillingham  Newtown,  whose  local  situation  ren- 
dered him  independent  of  it ;  he  hired  his  men  at 
certain  wages,  with  regular  employment  for  the 
year ;  and,  singular  enough,  before  the  eud  of  it 
they  one  and  all  desired  to  be  placed  on  their 
former  footing.  Where  the  hind  has  one  daugh- 
ter or  more  there  can  be  nn  hardshii),  because, 
wlien  called  to  work  out,  which,  during  the 
summer  months,  is  pretty  constant,  she  is  earning 
wages  ;  and  when  she  is  not  so  employed  she  has 
the  domestic  occupation  of  the  family  to  engage 
her.  In  the  case  of  a  hind  who  has  no  children 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  there  may  be  hardship 
in  having  a  servant  to  hire,  i)rovi(led  her  services 
are  not  required  at  vacant  times  in  his  family. 
But  even  then,  where  is  the  hardship  in  the  case  ? 
If  the  advantage  of  the  system  be  not  equivalent 
to  the  hardship  complained  of,  why  does  he  not 
al)andon  it  and  betake  himself  to  a  more  indepen- 
dent life,  hiring  a  cottage  in  a  village  and  taking 
his  chance  for  piece-work,  in  tlie  quantity  of  em- 
ployment which  is  to  be  found  in  draining,  em- 
banking, fences,  roads,  &:c.,  thronghont  the 
country  7  And  why  should  that  be  called  bondage 
which  is  an  engagement  for  a  year,  terminable  by 
either  party  at  the  end  of  it  ?  The  fact  is,  that  the 
certain  employment  and  the  wages  of  the  hind, 
and  his  settled  condition  and  abode,  give  him 
many  advantages  over  the  labourer  who*has  to 
seek  work  by  the  piece  or  the  day,  in  different 
parts,  even  when  wages  are  good  and  work  is 
plentiful ;  and  it  invariably  happens  after  a  hard 
winter,  when  labourers  have  been  laid  ofl"  work  in 
snow-storms,  that  many  of  them  seek  to  be  en- 
gaged as  hinds  in  the  ensuing  year.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  occupation  of  tiie  females  is  un- 
wholesome, or  beyond  their  strength.  The  liealth- 
ful  and  clieerful  appearance  of  the  girls  in  the 
turnip  or  hay-fields  of  the  north,  and  (heir  sub- 
stantial dress,  would  bear  a  favourable  comparison 
with  those  of  any  other  class  of  female  operatives 
in  the  kingdom  ;  and  their  neat  and  respectable 
attiii!  on  attending  their  places  of  worshij)  on 
Sundays  would  fill  with  astonishment,  and  perliaps 
envy,  the  lemale  peasantry  of  Kent  or  Surrey. 

Having  so  far  explained  and  vindicated  the 
system,  1  cannot  jjcrbaps  better  show  its  operation 
and  effects,  and  bring  the  subject  to  a  close,  than 
by  inserting  a  letter,  which  at  the  request  of  a 
friend  1  was  induced  to  publisli,  along  with  others 
on  agricultural  subjects,  in  1831,  which  letter 
contains  the  substance  of  evidence  given  by  me  in 
that  year,  before  a  Committee  of  the  liouse  of 
Lords,  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor. 

"  The  manner  of  liiring  and  paying  liinds  or 
farm-servants  who  are  householders,  in  the  north 
of  England,  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Kach  man  is  provided  with  a  cottage*  and 
small  garden  upon  the  farm,  free  of  rent,  for  him- 


self and  family  ;  several  of  whom,  in  many  cases, 
are  engagedybr  the  year  upon  the  farm  as  well  as 
himself.  The  wages  of  the  hind  are  chiefly  paid  in 
kind;  those  of  his  son  or  sons,  if  he  lias  any  able 
to  work,  either  in  money  or  partly  in  money  and 
partly  in  grain,  as  best  suits  his  convenience  ;  but 
it  is  generally  an  object  with  him  to  have  such  a 
])ropnrtion  of  the  earnings  of  his  family  paid  in 
kind  as  will  keep  him  out  of  the  market  for  such 
articles  as  meal,  potatoes,  cheese,  bacon,  milk, 
&c. ;  and  notwithstanding  what  the  economists  say 
about  money  being  tiie  only  i>roper  medium  of 
exchange  for  labour,  as  well  as  other  things,  the 
custom  of  paying  fartn-labonrers  //*  kind  works 
well  for  both  master  and  servant.  In  times  when 
grain  sells  ata  high  price,  the  conditions  of  the  hind 
will  cost  his  master  more  than  the  ordinary  rate  of 
wages  for  day-labourers  at  the  same  season  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  times  of  great  depression,  the 
conditions  are  the  same,  tbougli  at  such  times  the 
fanner  would  be  compelled  to  sell  nearly  double 
the  produce  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  labourers  in 
cash,  lie  has  also  a  benefit  in  paying  for  his 
labour  in  an  article  which  otherwise  would  cause 
liim  some  expense  in  sending  to  market,  and  in 
disposing  of  which  he  might  incur  the  risk  of 
making  a  bad  debt  with  his  corn  merchant. 

"The  conditions  of  a  hind  CI  adhere  to"  the 
local  term)  vary  with  the  price  of  grain  from  30/. 
to  40/.  a  year;  and,  at  the  present  prices,  are  as 
under : — 

£    i.    d. 

.31)  bushels  of  oats    (i  12     0 

24         do.         barley    .'i   12     0 

12         do.         peas .3     0     0 

.3         do.         wheat 15     0 

.3         do.         rye 0  15     0 

3G  to  40  do.  potatoes    2  14     0 

241bs.  of  wool  1     0     0 

A  cow's  keep  for  the  year  . .     £8  to  9     0     0 

Cottage  and  garden 3     0     0 

Coals  carrying  from  the  pit    2     0     0 

Cash   4     0     0 


In  1811,  .3C/.* 


£38  18     0 


•  Many  old  cottages  in  the  country  were  justly 
deserving  of  condHmnation  ;  l)ut  w  laudable  atit>ntion 
to  the  subject  of  bite  years  has  had  the  etlect  of 
adding  much  to  ihft  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor. 


Each  hind  being  bound  to  supply  the  labour  of 
one  woman  (or  boy)  whenever  the  farmer  recpiires 
it,  at  Is.  i)er  day  in  harvest,  and  lOd.  per  Aa.y  at 
other  seasons.  The  other  females  of  the  family 
receive  lOd.  or  Is.  a  day  generally,  and  2s.  (id.  in 
harvest. 

"  The  food  of  the  peasantry  in  the  north  of 
England,  as  in  Scotland,  consisting  chiefly  of 
porridge  made  of  oatmeal  with  milk,  for  breakfast, 
an<l  bread,  made  of  bailey  and  pea-meal  mixed, 
regulates  the  above  proportions  to  the  demands  of 
a  family.  Were  the  same  mode  adopted  in  the 
southern  districts,  although  they  could  not  pro- 
bably get  a  more  wholesome  food,  yet  the  kinds 
and  proportions  of  grain  would  have  to  be  regulated 
by  the  taste  and  habits  of  the  people.  These 
'conditions'  are  proved,  in  innumerable  instances, 
to  be  adequate,  under  a  j)roper  economy  (which 
economy  the  system  has  a  tendency  to  produce), 
to  the  support  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  any  ordinary 
number  of  children ;  for  the  oldest  are  probably 
earning,  at  the  same  time,  from  three  or  four  to 

*  lu  addition  to  the  above,  the  steward  on  the 
farm  receives  6/.  or  7/.  extra  ;  and  the  shepherd  has, 
besides,  sovend  slieep  kept,  of  which  be  sells  the 
produce,  thereby  possessing  a  particular  interest  in 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  flock. 
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eight  or  nine  shillings  per  week;  and  the  joint 
produce  of  their  labour,  under  the  management  of 
a  frugal  housewife,  renders  their  cottage  a  scene 
of  comfort  and  contentment.  It  often  happens, 
indeed,  that  a  hind  with  but  few  in  family  has,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  a  good  deal  of  corn  to  dispose 
of,  for  which,  of  course,  his  master  is  always 
willing  to  give  him  the  market  price. 

"  The  grain  given  to  the  hind  is  always  of  the 
best  that  the  farm  produces.  He  is  paid  in  ad- 
vance, at  tlic  beginning  of  each  cpiarter,  a  fourth 
part  of  his  conditions.  It  is  sent  to  one  of  the 
many  small  mills  which  abound  in  the  country, 
and  ground  at  a  cheap  rate  into  thcdifferent  kinds 
of  meal  ;  and  thus  the  intermediate  profits  of  re- 
tail dealers,  meal-sellers,  and  bakers  are  saved  to 
the  consumer  ;  and  the  corn,  which  would  cost 
the  farmer  lO/.  to  pay  his  hind,  is  more  valuable 
to  the  latter  than  20/.  paid  in  money  wages,  to  be 
expended  in  stones  of  meal  or  quarterti  loaves  at 
the  end  of  each  week.  One  very  obvious  benefit 
arising  to  tlie  hir.d  from  this  mode  of  paving  in 
kind,  besides  that  of  having  a  store  of  wholesome 
food  always  at  command  which  has  not  been  taxed 
with  the  profits  of  intermediate  agents,  is  the  ab- 
sence of  all  temptation,  which  the  receipt  of 
weekly  wages,  and  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a 
village  or  town  to  buy  provisions,  hold  out,  of 
spending  some  part  of  the  money  in  the  ale-house 
which  ought  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
family;  and  to  this  circumstance,  and  to  the  do- 
mestic cmi)loyment  which  their  gardens  iift'ord  in 
their  leisure  hours,  we  are  probably  much  in- 
debted for  the  remarkable  sobriety  and  exemplary 
moral  conduct  of  the  peasantry  of  the  north. 

"  I'he  produce  of  his  garden,  his  small  potatoc", 
and  the  refuse  of  his  dairy,  enable  the  hind  to 
fatten  two  pigs  in  the  year.  The  keep  of  a  cow, 
supplied  entirel}''  by  his  master,  consists  of 
pastui-age  in  summer,  and  a  ton  of  hay,  or  an 
etpiivalent  in  turnips,  generally  ten  cart-loads  of 
wliite  turnips,  or  five  of  white  and  three  of  Swedes, 
and  as  much  straw  as  lie  chooses  in  winter.  This 
is  reckoned  to  cost  the  farmer  eight  or  nine 
pounds  ;  but  if  tlie  cow  be  a  j^ood  one,  it  is  evident 
that  the  advantage  must  be  much  more  than  that 
to  a  family.  The  calf,  if  early  in  the  season,  sells  for 
forty  shillings,  or  thereabouts  ;  if  later,  ])erhaps 
for  thirty  shillings  ;  and  if  the  good  wife  be  a 
frugal  manager,  she  will  sell  forty  or  fifty  shillings' 
worth  of  butter,  besides  an  ample  supply  of  milk 
and  cheese  for  the  use  of  the  family.  The  wool 
received  gives  employment  to  the  females  to  spin, 
and  knit  it  into  stockings  in  the  winter  evenings, 
or  it  is  sent,  after  being  spun  into  yarn,  to  he 
made  into  blankets.  In  this  way  habits  of  industry 
and  economy  are  promoted,  and  domestic  and 
social  virtues  engendered  and  preserved,  in  a 
manner  and  to  an  extent  unknown  in  those 
districts  where  the  younger  members  of  a  family 
are  early  driven  from  the  shelter  of  their  paternal 
roof  and  the  control  of  a  parent's  eye  ;  or  where 
the  parents,  deserted  by  their  children,  are  forced  to 
take  refuge,  under  the  infirmities  of  age  or  the 
pressure  of  want,  in  the  corrupting  atmosphere  of 
a  parish  workhouse.  Look  into  one  of  our  north - 
country  cottages  during  a  winter's  evening,  and 
you  will  probably  see  assembled  the  family  group 
round  a  cheerful  coal-fire — which,  by  the  way,  is 
an  inestimable  blessing  to  all  classes,  but  chiefly  to 
the  poor  of  this  country, — females  knitting  or 
spinning — the  father,  perhaps,  mending  shoes  — 
an  art  almost  all  acquire — and  one  of  the  young 
ones   reading  for  the  amusement   of   the    whole 


circle ;  and  contrast  this  with  the  condition  of 
many  young  men  employed  as  farm-servants  in 
the  southern  counties,  who,  being  paid  board- 
wages,  club  together  to  have  their  comfortless 
meal  cooked  in  a  neighbouring  cottage,  with  no 
house  to  call  their  home,  left  to  sleep  in  an  out- 
house or  hay-loft,  subject  to  the  contamination  of 
idle  companions,  with  no  parent's  eye  to  watch 
their  actions  and  no  parent's  voice  to  warn  them 
of  their  errors  ;  and  say  which  situation  is  best 
calculated  to  promote  domestic  comfort,  family 
aft'ection,  and  moral  rectitude. 

"  The  possession  of  a  cow  is  to  the  northern 
hind  an  object  of  endeavour  and  ambition.  He 
cannot  marry  and  establish  himself  in  life  without 
one :  at  least  he  knows  that  he  ought  not  to  marry 
till  he  can  ])'nchase  one — and  this  is  the  first  step 
towards  independence  that  is  generally  aimed  at; 
salutary  alike  as  a  check  and  a  stimulus.  This 
point  gained — a  cottage  respectably  furnished, 
and  a  situation  obtained  under  a  good  master — he 
brings  home  his  bride  ;  feeling  that  he  is  a  useful 
and,  comparatively,  an  independent  man.  The 
situation  of  a  hind  living  upon  the  premises,  and 
hired  for  the  year,  possesses  this  decided  advantage 
— that  in  seasons  when  employment  is  scarce — 
when  day-labourers  are  turned  adrift — however 
unproductive  his  services  may  be  to  his  master, 
his  wages  go  on— even  months  of  confinement 
from  ill  healtli  produce  no  diminution  in  his  in- 
come ; — and  thus  it  is,  that  though  his  wages  per 
day  may  seem  but  small,  yet,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  is  found  in  better  circumstances  than 
those  artisans  or  labourers  by  the  piece,  who, 
though  obtaining  nominally  higher  wages,  are 
liable  to  much  loss  of  time  and  uncertainty  of 
employment.  It  may  seem  hard  at  first  sight, 
that  the  farmer,  whose  servant,  after  havins 
entered  upon  his  service  for  a  year,  has  fallen  ill 
and  become  unable  to  work,  should  still  have  to 
make  good  his  bargain  ;  but  such  is  the  custom  ; 
and  were  it  otherwise,  the  family  would  soon,  in 
many  cases,  be  throvvn  on  the  parish  funds.  The 
farmer  may  as  well  then  take  the  chance  of  sup- 
porting his  own  for  a  while  as  be  compelled  to 
contiibute  to  the  support  of  all  who  might  fall 
into  similar  circumstances  throughout  the  parish. 
But  by  far  the  best  reason  for  the  custom  is,  that 
it  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  a  master 
for  having  afforded  gratuitous  relief,  and  a  desire, 
which  I  have  often  heard  expressed  by  servants, 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  the 
best  services  they  could  bestow  ;  and  surely  the 
sacrifice  is  not  too  great,  if  it  saves  an  honest  man 
from  the  feeling  of  degradation,  which  ought,  and 
still  sometimes  does  attend  the  application  for 
parochial  support. 

"This  mode  of  engaging  and  paying  farm - 
servants  is  not  only  more  conducive  to  their 
welfare  and  social  comfort  than  the  weekly  pay- 
ment of  money-wages,  which  go  but  a  little  wa)' 
in  purchasing  the  necessaries  for  a  family — are  in- 
judiciously laid  out,  and  sometimes  wastefully 
squandered — but  it  has  besides  a  strong  and  ap- 
parent influence  upon  their  habits  and  moral 
character;  it  possesses  the  s.dvantage  of  giving  to 
the  peasant  the  use  of  a  garden  and  a  cow,  with 
the  certainty  of  employment  ;  it  gives  him  a 
personal  interest  in  the  produce  of  his  master's 
farm,  and  a  desire  to  secure  it  in  good  condition  ; 
it  produces  a  set  of  local  attachments  which  often 
lead  to  connexions  between  master  and  servant  of 
long  continuance.  It  is  not  a  comfortable  or  con- 
venient thing  for  a  man  to  move  from  place  to 
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place  with  his  furniture  and  family;  and,  when 
he  finds  himself  well  situated,  he  has  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  conduct  himself  res])ectably,  and  give 
satisfaction  to  his  employer.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  removals  being  attended  with  expense 
and  loss  of  time  to  the  farmer,  who  ah^ays  sends 
his  carts  to  bring  the  fanjily  ami  furniture  of  a 
new  comer,  it  is  his  interest  to  encourage  an<l 
retain  a  respectable  servant;  and  thus  mutual 
accsmraodation  and  respect  are  ])rodnced. 
Orderly  habits  and  respectable  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  servants  produce  consideration  and 
kind  treatment  from  their  masters;  and  in  this 
way  the  great  majority  of  this  class  of  our  ])Oi)u- 
lation  come  to  the  end  of  their  days  without 
having  once  suffered  the  degradation  of  being  on 
the  list  of  parish  paupers. 

"Perhaps  the  foregoing  statements  may  be  best 
proved  by  annexing  a  list  of  the  servants,  being 
householders,  at  this  time  resident  uj)ou  a  con- 
siderable farm*  in  Northumberland,  with  a  table 
showing  the  length  of  time  that  each  has  lived 
under  the  same  master,  and  the  sum  of  money 
tliat  remained  due  to  each  at  the  half  yearly  settle- 
ment of  their  accounts  at  Martinmas  last  (11th 
November),  being  a  surplus,  arising  from  the 
labour  of  all  the  members  of  the  families  who 
remained  at  home,  which  they  had  not  found  it 
necessary  to  call  for  in  the  course  of  the  half-year, 
hut  left  in  their  master's  hands  till  the  fin^l  settle- 
ment of  the  half-year's  account:  — 

Cash  due  uiinn 
Years'        liis  ;u'counl,  at. 
Service.  .Mai'tiuiniis, 

.£.    *.     d. 

Geo.  Cranston 25         8     ;i     6§ 

Alex,  lunnah 12       If)     0     A', 

John  Redpath 1         •)     7  1 1  i 

Sam.  j^wart ;'0         I,     5     9^ 

Andrew  Gray 9         7   14     4  J 

Andrew  Elliot 14       23     2     2' 

Thos.  Robson 4         4     3  11 

Jas.  Cranston 20         fi  12     4^ 

Andrew  Young 12         7     2     .'it 

Edw.  Davidson \f)         h  15     1 

Geo.  Chirnside 10         5  10'     7 

JohnMiddlemas 3         4     9  lO.i  £.  s.  (7. 

'i'hos.Fullerton 18    in   debt   to 

—  his  master.  .7     9     S 
Average  13  years. 

"  In  the  case  of  Thomas  Fullcrton,  who,  instead 
of  having  money  due  to  him,  stood  indebted  to  his 
master  in  the  sum  of  //.  9s.  Hd.,  it  is  necessary  to 
remark,  that  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a 
valuable  cow  by  death  ;  and  being  unable  to  pur- 
chase another,  having  a  large  family,  was  favoured 
liy  his  master  with  the  loan  of  10^.  to  enable  him 

*  "In  the  townsbip  in  which  the  farm  referred 
to  is  situated,  the  poor's  and  county-rates  amount  to 
Is.  3d.  per  pound  per  annum  on  the  rack-rent.  The 
greatest  portion  of  the  poor's-rato,  liowever,  is  oc- 
casiouiMl  l)y  the  inliabitants  of  u  vdlaj'-e,  containin"' 
some  tradespeople  and  artisans,  who'' obtain  settle""- 
ments  by  servitude  or  occupation  ;  and  a  very  small 
proportion  indeed  by  the  agricultural  population. 
The  writer  never  knew  an  instance  of  a  reyul-.u  Iv- 
hired  f.um-servant,  or  hind,  applying  for  iiaroclnal 
aid  in  tinieof  licalth,  howtver  larije  hia  faniilv-  and 
thougii,  in  tliH  case  of  widows  and  orjiliaiis,  as- 
aistaiice  must  he  given,  wo  would  s:iv  that  in  tciwu- 
ships  where  the  population  is  )Mirelv  agricullurai 
6d.  in  the  pound  would  covfr,  on  an  average  thn 
HDiount  of  the  poor's-rale." 


to  do  so,  which  loan,  it  is  understood,  he  is  to  pay 
oft' by  instalments,  or  as  he  can  afford  ;  which,  as 
his  family  gets  up  to  he  useful,  he  will  have  it  in 
his  power  to  do.  The  existence  of  this  kind  of 
confidence  and  acconunodation  may  be  adduced  as 
one  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  system  herein 
cxjilained.  A  master,  in  such  case,  frequently 
gives  the  servant  the  use  of  one  of  his  cows  until 
he  can  procure  one  for  himself ;  but  the  servant  is 
always  anxious  to  have  the  credit  of  having  a  cow 
of  his  own,  and  it  would  he  absurd  not  to  give 
every  encouragement  to  the  maintenance  of  so 
laudable  a  s])irit.* 

"  It  may  further  l)e  worthy  of  remark,  that  only 
two  in  the  foregoing  list  ever  received  parochial 
aid — one,  John  Redpath,  who  was  disabled  by 
illness  from  working  for  nearly  three  years  ;  and 
George  Chirnside,  whose  father  died,  leaving  a 
widow  and  four  very  young  children,  of  whom  ho 
was  the  eldest  ;  but  since  the  time  that  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  the  whole  family  have  been 
supported  by  their  own  industry.  He  was  at  first 
assisted  by  his  master  in  the  purchase  of  a  cow, 
which  is  now  cleared  oft",  and  the  family  are  in 
good  circumstances. 

"  In  contrasting  the  condition  of  the  ])Gasantry 
in  the  southern  with  that  of  the  northern  j)arts  of 
the  kingdom,  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  pass 
over  unnoticed  the  sujjerior  education  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  effect  which  is  produced  by  it  njjon 
their  worldly  circumstances,  as  well  as  upon  their 
moral  and  religious  character.  No  greater  stigma 
can  attach  to  jiarents  than  that  of  leaving  their 
children  without  the  means  of  ordinary  education, 
and  every  nerve  is  strained  to  procure  it.  In  the 
school  attached  to  almost  every  village,  one  finds 
children  not  only  able  to  read  and  write  at  a  very 
early  age,  hut  most  expect  in  all  the  common 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  not  nnfrequently  cajjable 
of  extracting  the  square  and  cube  root  with  great 
expedition  and  accuracy.  And  even  the  young 
men  who  labour  in  the  fields  all  the  day  often 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  evening  in  school, 
to  advance,  themselves  in  such  acquirements.  If 
occupation  alone  is  a  valuable  antidote  against 
idle  ami  vicious  habits,  the  acquirement  of  useful 
knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties must  he  still  more  so.  And  when  these  are 
prosecuted,  not  by  gratuitous  means,  but  by  the 
produce  of  economy  and  toil,  it  bespeaks  a  state  of 
society  where  sobriety  is  habitual,  aiul  intelligence 
is  held  in  estimation." 

Farm  BuUditir/s. — In  consequence  of  the  abun- 
dance of  stone  which  the  couiily  everywhere 
affords,  the  buildings  are  all  of  a  most  substantial 
kind — brick  lieiug  only  used  for  chimnies  and 
inside  partitions.  Blue  slate  from  Wales  or 
Westmoreland  forms  the  universal  covering  of  all 
buildings  of  recent  date,  and  the  homely  thatch 
and  unseemly  red  tiles  are  now  the  cxcepticui, 
though  within  the  last  sixty  years  little  else  was  to 
be  seen.  Roofs  of  gra}'  saiulstonc-slate  arc  occa- 
sionally met  with,  hut  altliongh  they  are  more 
agreeal)le  to  the  eye  than  red  pantiles,  they  are 
much  inferior  to  blue  slate  on  account  of  their 
great  weight,  their  jjorons  character,  ami  the 
sleejier  pitch  which  they  retiuire.  During  that 
l)eriod  a  large  [iroportion  of  the  farm  oflices  in  titc 

*  i'i)W'vluh.i  are  now  established  in  variou<s  parts, 
to  jiurchase  cows  for  the  members  vvhohave  the  niis- 
forliux'  to  loso  thi'iu.  TIk*  farmeis  suliscrihe  accord- 
)ii!>  to  their  iiMnd>i'r  of  liinds,  and  each  hiiul,  to  eiijo}' 
till,'  heu(-lit,  subscribes  Is.  per  quarter. 
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districts  treated  of  have  been  rebuilt,  the  old,  in- 
sufficient, and  patch-work  accommodation  of  the 
former  age  having  been  replaced  by  buildings  at 
once  substantial  and  commodious,  suited  to  the 
iticreased  jnodiice  in  corn  and  to  the  equally  great 
increase  in  l)oth  the  number  and  cpiality  of  live 
stock  consequent  upon  an  improved  system  of 
husbandry.  The  custom  of  letting  farms  on  long 
kases  has  tended  much  to  the  improvement  and 
perfection  nf  farm  offices.  A  tenant  for  a  short  or 
uncertain  term  puts  up  with  such  accommodation 
as  the  place  affords,  or  as  he  can  obtain  at  the 
smallest  cost  and  inconvenience  for  the  present 
time  ;  but  the  tenant  who  is  entering  upon  a  lease 
for  twenty-one  or  nineteen  years,  calculates  the 
advantage  which  he  would  derive,  and  the  labour 
he  woidd  save  during  that  term,  by  having  a  set 
of  offices  more  snug  and  more  commodious  for  his 
cattle  ;  morn  comiiact  in  form  or  more  central 
in  situation  ;  in  consideration  of  which  he  under- 
takes to  convey  (or  lead,  as  the  term  is)  all  the 
materials  for  a  new  building,  the  landlord  being  at 
the  cost  of  it  in  other  respects  ;  and  in  this  way 
old  and  incongruous  buildings  are  demolished  and 
new  ones  erected  convenient  in  arrangement  and 
situation. 

In  selecting  the  site  of  farm-offices  it  is  desirable 
to  combine  in  the  greatest  degree  which  circum- 
stances admit  of,  the   following   objects  : — prox- 
imity and  easy  access  to  a  public  road  ;  a  situation 
central,  as  regards  the   tillage-land,  and  so  as  to 
communicate  with  all  parts    of  it  by  the  levellest 
roads  jjossible,  as  the  intervention  of  a  single  hill 
that  could  be  avoided  may  make  the  difference  be- 
tween two  horses  in  a  cart  and  one.     A  southerly 
aspect  ;  as  cattle  are  found  to  thrive  better  and  to 
fatten   sooner  in  folds   open   to   the  sun  than  in 
those  from  which  his  rays  are  excluded.     A  com- 
mand of  water  ;  so  that  a  supply  may  be  conveyed 
through  the  different  parts  of  the  buildings,  and  if 
the  grounds  afford  it  in  sufficient  quantity,  where 
it  can    be   brought  and    collected    to    work  the 
thrashing-machine,   and  thence  conveyed  away, 
with  little  exi)ense  and  without  injury,  or,  it  may 
be,  with  benefit  to  the  adjoining  lands  ;     where  a 
sufficient   sujiply   of    water    cannot   be    had,    the 
cheapest   and    best   power  is  steam,    if  coals  be 
within   a  moderate   distance  ;  water   enough  for 
that  purpose  may  be  collected,  if  a  sj)ring  is  not 
at  hand,  from  the  roofs  of  the  offices ,  if  preserved 
in  a  tank  made  in  a  shady  situation  and  lined  with 
clay  or  bricks.     If  the  economy  of  labour  is  to  be 
studied  in  fixing  the  site  of  farm  buildings,  it  is  not 
less  to  be  attended  to  in   their  construction  and 
arrangement  :  they  commonly  form  three  sides  of 
a  square  open  to  the  south  ;  the  highest  buildings 
being    on    the    north  side,  and  those  of  a  lower 
description    filling    up    the    east   and    west.      The 
stack-yard  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  square,  and 
the  barn  containing  the  thrashing-machine  projects 
into  it  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  hovels  which 
constitute  the  northern  side  of  the  square,  the  straw 
being  thrown  from  the  rakes  into  a  large  barn  or 
straw-house  in  the  centre  of  that  range,  where  it 
is  piled  up  for  use.     It  is  of  consequence  that  the 
barn  be  in  the  centre   of  the  range,   because  the 
straw  to  sn))ply  the  cattle  is  carried  out  right  and 
left,  and  only  to  half  the  distance  which  much  of 
it  would  reqiare  to  be  carried  if  the  barn  stood  in 
any  other  situation  ;  the   same  reason  holds  witli 
regard   to   corn    which  is  being  thrashed  and  in- 
teniled    to   be    laid   up  in  granaries  :  grain  keeps 
much  better  in  granaries  that  are  over  open  hovels 
than  in  those  that  are  over  close  houses  in  which 


horses  or  cattle  of  any  kind  are  tied  up  :  and  by 
this  arrangement  the  granaries  are  njade  over  the 
hovels,  which  extend  from  each   side  of  the  barn, 
and  the  corn  is  carried  to  them  from  the  dressing- 
floor  below,  without  being  taken  from   under  the 
same  roof,  or  the  sacks  are  drawn  up  by  a  pulley 
and  tackle  worked  from  the  wheel  of  the  thrash- 
ing machine,  whether  driven  by  water  or  steam, 
and  conveyed  on  hand-barrows  with  wheels  to  all 
parts   of  the  granaries  ;  from   which   again   they 
are  loaded   into   carts  through  trajj-doors  in    the 
floor,  below  which  tlie  carts  are  placed  within  the 
hovels.     The  saving  of  labour  attending  the  laying 
up  and  removing  of  corn  from   granaries  so  situ- 
ated, as  compared  with  others  at  a  distance  fron» 
the  thrashing  barn,  is  very  obvious.     It  is  desirable 
fur  the  same  reason   that  the  straw  barn   should 
stand  the  cross  way  of  the  thrashing  barn,  and  not 
in  the  same  range  with  it,  so  that  the  rake  of  the 
machine  may  deliver  the  straw  into  the  middle 
and  not  the  end  of  it  ;  in  this  way  the  straw  has 
only  to  be  carried  half  the  length  of  the  house  in- 
stead of  the  whole  ;  and  when  two  kinds  of  straw 
are  in  use,  one  for  fodder  and  another  for  litter, 
they  can  be  keptquitedistinct,  and  are  easily  taken 
out  by  leaving  an  open  space  between  them.     Pe- 
culiar situations  may  very  properly  render  devi- 
ations from  these  general  rules  at  times  right  and 
necessary,  but  where  so  important  a  consideration 
as  the  economy  of  labour  is  involved,  and  that  for 
a  long  course  of  years,  as  in  the  erection  of  an 
extensive  and  permanent  set  of  farm  buildings,  too 
nuich  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  it  in  the  arrange- 
ment to  be  adopted. 

Di/stmt,  mth  Feb.,  1841. 


BREWERS'  GRAINS— A  MOST 
VALUABLE  MANURE. 

10    THE    EDITOR    OF     TUE    MARK-LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Huvingobserved  some  time  since  the  remark- 
able luxuriance  of  the  grass  on  a  small  portion  of  land 
upon  which  some  brewers' grains  had  been  scattered, 
I  was  induced  to  manure  several  meadows  with 
grains  mixed  with  stable-dung,  and  a  few  acres  with 
grains  only.  The  crop  of  hay  is  an  extraordinary  one 
off  the  land  manured  with  grains  and  stabfe-dung 
together;  but  from  the  land  manured  withi,'run?» 
alone,  the  crop  is  prodigiinis.  On  one  part  of  a  sleep 
declivity,  where  the  ordinary  produce  has  been 
about  10  or  12  cwt.  of  hay  to  the  acre,  and  the 
quality  very  coarse,  a  good  sprinkliug  of  grains 
was  strewed,  leaving  the  other  part  of  the  same 
ground  untouched.  Where  the  grains  were  spread, 
there  is  more  tlian  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  and 
the  grass  is  of  the  finest  quality ;  where  no  grains 
were  applied,  the  crop  is  as  usual,  both  as  to  quan- 
tity and  quality. 

In  addition  to  the  abundance  of  the  cro|),  is  the 
advantange  of  its  eailiness.  On  the  'i9th  of  i\lay  1 
mowed  a  field  manured  with  grains.  The  grass  was 
over-rijie,  and  might  have  been  cut  a  week  sooner. 
'i"he  neighbouring  fields,  not  so  manured,  will  befall 
three  weeks  later.  This  is  a  matter  of  no  little  im- 
portance in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  tiie 
■st'ealher  is  generally  dry  about  the  end  of  May  and 
beginning  of  .1  une,  when  there  is  no  grass  fit  to  cut  ; 
and  almost  invariably  wet  about  the  end  of  June  and 
beginning  of  Julv,  when  all  the  farmers  aie  busy 
hav-makiiig. 

1  am  now    applying  another    dressing  of  grains. 
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where  the  bay  has  been  carried  ;  and  will  report  to 
)'ou  the  effect  upon  the  after-giass. 

It  remains  to  be  ascertained  what  tjuiintity  of 
grains  should  be  used  to  the  acre  ;  also  the  best 
season  to  apply  them  ;  and  the  condition  in  which 
tliey  should  be,  in  order  to  produce  the  greatest 
effect.  To  these  points  I  will  give  particular  at- 
tention. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  grains 
cannot  he  too  fresh  ;  and  that  they  should  be  laid  on 
a  very  short  time  before  the  grass  begins  to  grow,  as 
their  effect  is  apparent  in  a  few  days. 

The  experiments  already  made  most  clearlv 
demonstrate  that  grains  are  a  very  economical  and 
most  efficient  manure  for  meadow-land.  I  expect 
they  will  be  found  equally  valuable  for  other  crops, 
and  especially  for  barley  ;  being  of  opinion  that 
vegetation  is  most  rapidly  promoted  by  manuring 
jjlaiits  ill  general  with  their  own  species  in  a  state  of 
decay.  This  theory  harmonizes  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  in  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  and  is 
forcibly  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  facts 
adduced  in  Dr.  Justus  Liebig's  admirable  work,  to 
which  you  recently  directed  the  attention  of  your 
readers.  I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  BuCKI.AND. 

Cadoxton  Place,  Glamovgamhire,  June  7,  18-il. 


COST  OF  THRASHING  CORN. 

In  the  Farmer's  Magazine  of  November  1840,  I 
ol)served  a  statement  by  Mr.  Hillyard  of  the  ex]ience 
of  thrashing  wheat  by  a  machine  impelled  by  men, 
which  thrashes  six  qrs.  a  day,  and  will  cost  2s.  6d. 
a  f|r.,  by  valuing  the  men's  labour  at  '2s.  a  day,  and 
tiie  yuuth's  about  Is.  Four  men  impel  it — one  feeds 
and  another  removes  the  straw;  two  youths  stack 
the  straw,  and  the  boy  hands  the  sheaves  to  the 
feeder.  The  machine  costs  14/.  In  the  magazine 
of  January  last,  1  observed  that  similar  machines 
are  used  in  East  Kent,  and  employ  five  men,  a 
woman,  and  a  boy,  and  thrash  seven  to  eight  qrs. 
of  wheat  at  a  cost  of  Is.  6d.,  barley  at  Is.  od., 
and  oats  at  Is.  '2d.  These  machines  cost  12/. 
Machines  of  six-horse  power  thrash  grain  at  a  much 
luwer  rate  of  Cd.  to  is. ;  and  steam-power  thrashes 
wheat  at  (id.,  barley  at  4d.,  and  oats  at  2d.  per  qr., 
in  cases  of  my  own  personal  experience. 

The  employing  of  men  to  impel  machinery  in  our 
age  of  improved  mechanical  agents,  struck  me  as  a 
curious  circumstance  ;  it  looks  like  "retrograding" 
to  feudal  days,  wlien  mind  had  found  very  little 
command  over  matter,  and  brute  force  jirevailed. 
1'be  application  of  animated  power  in  place  of 
manual  labour  was  reckoned  a  great  step  in  improve- 
ment, and  the  use  of  inanimate  agents  as  a  greater 
step  still ;  and  every  application  has  ever  been 
reckoned  an  improvement,  which  gives  mind  a 
greater  command  over  matter,  and  employs  it  in 
directing  the  powers  or  agents,  and  not  in  con- 
stituting the  )iower  itself.  A  Manchester  manu- 
facturer would  not  be  easily  induced  to  employ  men 
to  impel  his  miichinerv ;  but  a  dogged  fanner  is 
capable  of  harbouring  any  stnpiditv.  lie  oilers  a 
jiremium  for  a  steam-plough  for  the  avowed  and 
jiaiticularly  expressed  purpose  of  reducing  inatnial 
laliour  ;  and  at  the  same  lime  rejects  thrashing  by 
machinery,  because  it  produces  the  very  identical 
result  he  wishes  to  obtain  in  another  Ibrm.  An  un- 
emploved  starved  labourer  can  burn  and  destroy  a 
.steam-plough  as  well  as  machinery,  but  a  man  who 
is  well  paiti  and  employed  will  barm  no  implement  ; 
aod  we  might  have  rejected  all  steam-power  on  the 


same  grounds  of  the  common  labourers  not  ap- 
proving them.  The  farmer  expends  capital  on  an 
unproductive  point,  the  manufacture  of  the  raw 
material — the  manufacturer  employs  it  in  increasing 
the  quantity  of  produce,  and  diminishes  the  latter 
expence,  because  every  penny  saved  on  that  point 
is  available  for  production.  And  besiiles,  all 
farms  which  nse  machinery,  employ  most  labour. 
I'he  fact  is,  that  an  outlay  of  money  less  or  more  is 
required  to  make  an  alteration,  and  on  this  point 
landowners  and  farmers  one  and  all  invariably 
stumble,  and  are  equally  logical  and  sound  in  their 
conclusions.  In  an  invitation  given  bv  Mr. 
ilillyard  (o  a  correspondent  in  your  paper  to  visit 
him  at  Thorpelands,  he  warns  him  not  to  expect  to 
see  the  most  improved  implements,  as  he  grudged 
the  "  expence"  of  them,  and  he  found  his  workmen 
did  the  work  better  with  the  old  ones.  This  plain 
fact  corroborated  my  usual  observation,  thatsocieties 
and  premiums  are  useless  when  improvements  are 
not  adopted  ;  and  that  the  expence  is  everywhere, 
and  in  every  case  the  great  barrier.  It  is  curious  to 
form  societies  and  contribute  money  as  premiums 
for  articles,  and  then  reject  the  adojjtion  ;  the 
money  is  useless,  and  employed  on  an  unproductive 
point,  as  not  one  implement  in  twenty  is  ever 
adopted.  One  of  the  Judges  at  Cambridge 
acknowledged  to  me,  that  he  reckoned  none  of  the 
implements  of  any  use  whatever  ;  but  that  liecause 
they  were  there,  the  premiums  must  be  distributed. 
The  comparative  merits  of  thrashing  grain  by  flail 
and  by  machinery,  and  of  arable  and  old  turf-farming, 
wotdd  form,  I  often  think,  a  suitable  subject  id 
essays  for  our  Agricultural  Society. 

July  1.  CULTOR. 

BRADFORD  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

We  noticed,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  for- 
mation of  a  rarmers'  Club  at  Bradford,  near  Taun- 
ton, which  it  appears  already  numbers  40  members, 
including  several  distinguished  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A.  Adair,  Esq.,  of  Ileatherton 
Park,  is  chaimian,  and  is  ably  supported  by  Mr. 
Blake,  of  Cutsey,  Mr.  R.  Randall,  and  Mr.  J. 
Stephens,  secretary  to  the  Tannton  Society.  The 
meetings  arc  monthly,  at  5s.  from  each  member, 
and  an  Agricultural  Library  is  alreaily  commenced. 

Our  opinion  of  the  great  utility  of  such  forma- 
tions of  society  is  well  known,  and  we  sincerely 
regret  that  prejudices  against  them  shoidd  exist. 
Misconceptions  mar  many  institutions  for  a  time, 
but  the  aversion  gradiuilly  wears  away,  if  a  steady 
course'  be  pursued.  Improved  cultivation  benetits 
all  classes;  but  we  are  latlnn-  surprised  that  the 
use  of  bones  shoidd  require  any  experiment  now  at  the 
eleventh  hour  of  the  day,  and  after  an  experience 
of  lialf  a  century.  This  very  fact — the  backward 
state  of  agricidtiu'al  intelligence — shows  the  neces- 
sity and  utility  of  Clubs  and  Societies ;  for  it  is 
\i)ry  admissible,  that  a  Club  of  '20  years'  standing- 
would  have  introduced  bones  long  ago,  and  thus 
derived  the  benefit  of  the  most  valuabh;  auxiliary 
manure  yet  known.  It  also  shows  the  imperative 
necessity  of  the  landowners  "  themselves"  showing 
on  their  farm  every  lU'w  im|)rovement  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  of  em]>loying  for  thatpuri)Ose  eidigbtened 
])raclical  men  as  agents  and  bailifls.  Education 
ami  knowledge  of  every  kiiul  is  ever  despised  by 
men  in  an  exact  ratio  with  their  ignorance. 

W'v  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Uradford  Club  from  the  Secretary,  and  shall  have 
miicli  pleasure  in  making  public  their  transactions 
and  improvements. 
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PARASITIC   ANIMALS. 

(from  teie  cultivator.) 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  that  tbere  is 
scarcely  an  animal  from  tbe  higbesl  to  the  lowest  ; 
from  man,  down  throu;^h  tlie  whole  series  of  or- 
ganized existence  to  the  microscopic  infusoria', 
which  is  not  the  prey  of  other  creatures,  tiiat  liud  in 
their  various  organs  and  tissues  a  sustenance  and  a 
Lome,  whera  all  the  changes  of  animal  existence,  nii- 
irition,  growth,  and  reproduction  are  carried  on,  fre- 
quently without  tlie  knowledge  of  the  superior.  To 
this  cliiss  of  Jinimals,  that  live  within  and  draw  their 
subsistence  from  the  bodies  of  others,  the  name  of 
r.ulozoa  has  been  given,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration  we  havo  copied  from  Prof.  Sillinian's 
Journal,  No.  80,  a  figure  of  one  of  the  species  which 
infest  that  noble  animal  the  horse. 


The  animal  here  shown  belongs  to  the  Filaria,  a 
Ivind  of  worm,  named  from  their  round,  tiiread-like 
appearance,  and  of  which  many  species  are  known  to 
exist  ill  man  and  in  animals.  The  worm  in  the  en- 
graving is  a  representation  of  one  figured  anil  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Lee,  of  New  York,  as  it  was  to  be 
seen  last  year  in  the  eye  of  a  horse  exhibited  in 
that  city.  Dr.  Lee  says,  "  It  was  first  observed  in 
February  last,  (1839,)  when  it  was  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  since  which  it  has  increased  so  as  to 
measure  at  present  about  four  inches,  resembling  a 
portion  of  white  thread  or  bobbin,  with  an  enlarge- 
ment at  one  extremity  of  half  an  inch  or  more  in 
extent.  The  animal  is  confined  exclusively  to  the 
anterior  chamber  of  ihe  eye,  in  which  it  swims  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  activity,  doubling  itself  in 
every  direction  and  performing  the  most  graceful  and 
rapid  evolutions."  Soon  after  the  worm  was  dis- 
covered, there  was  some  infiammation  of  tlie  ej'e, 
but  this  had  passed  away,  and  tbe  eye  when  seen  by 
Dr.  Lee  had  as  natural  and  healthy  appearance  as 
the  other. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  is  an  account  of  a  similar  worm  in  the  eye 
of  a  horse,  furnished  by  John  Morgan,  M.D.;  in 
this  case  the  worm  was  white,  three  inches  in  length, 
like  fine  round  bobbin  ;  but  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  either  chamber  of  the  eye,  it  passed  with 
pleasure  and  with  great  rapidity  from  one  to  the  other, 


which  made  it  much  more  difficult  of  observation 
than  the  one  exhibited  in  New  York.  The  horse's 
eye  was  also  much  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  eye  could  be  kept  open 
more  than  a  few  seconds  at  a  time.  The  irritation 
jiroduced  by  the  passage  of  the  worm  over  the  ex- 
tremely sei'isitive  ciliary  processes  is  supposed  by 
Dr.  Lee  to  have  been  tbe  cause  of  this  inflammation. 
Singular  as  this  fact  of  worms  existing  in  the 
eves  of  animals  tnay  be,  and  the  cases  we  have  se- 
lected here  are  by  no  means  solitary,  it  is  not  this 
class  of  worms  which  are  the  most  common,  or  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  the,  farmer.  Many  of  the  dis- 
eases of  man  and  animals  are  now  satisfactorily 
traced  to  these  eutozoa,  and  a  short  history  of  some 
of  them  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 

1.  Canums  cerehralin. — This  jiarasite  is  found  in 
ihe  brain  of  animals,  particularly  that  of  sheep,  and 
gives  rise  to  that  common  and  fatal  disease  called 
the  staggers.  It  has  an  elongated,  flattish  body,  and 
a  head  furnished  with  a  rostrum,  hooks,  and  suckers. 
Directions  for  its  extraction  may  be  found  in  works 
on  the  sheep. 

2.  Cysticereus. — Some  species  of  this  eutozoa  in- 
fest the  muscular  system  of  man,  and  have  been 
found  in  the  human  eye.  They  are  usually  enclosed 
in  a  ciyst  or  condensed  capsule  of  surrounding  sub- 
stance. These  parasites  occur  in  animals,  paiticu- 
larlv  the  hng  ;  giving  rise  to  that  condition  of  the 
muscles  Ciilled  "  measly  pork." 

3.  Diasfnma  hepaiiciiin. — This  is  the  fluke  worm, 
found  in  the  gall  bladder  and  ducts  of  many  rumi- 
nating animals ;  and  from  its  being  present  in  the 
liver  in  great  numbers  in  the  disease  of  sheep  called 
the  rot,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  producing  cause  of 
that  fatal  disorder.  This  parasite  in  its  slnijie  re- 
sembles a  melon  seed,  is  htrmaphrodite  and  ovipo- 
rous,  and  lives  on  the  biliary  secretions  on  tbe  ani- 
mal it  infests. 

4.  Filaria  hronchialis. — This  animal  is  the  cause 
of  that  distressing  and  fatal  disease  in  cattle  call^'d 
bronchitis,  and  causes  death  by  filling  the  bronchial 
tubes  in  such  numbers  that  breathing  is  impossible. 
'J'he  disease  called  the  Gapes  in  poultry  is  also 
caused  by  a  filaria,  (see  Cultivator  vol.  7,  page  llti, 
for  an  acceunt  of  this  disease  and  its  cure  in  fowls.) 
It  has  been  found  in  the  lungs  of  persons  suffering 
tVom  consumi)tion,  and  in  the  lungs  of  inferior  ani- 
mals when  afl'ected  as  they  sometimes  are  with 
tubercles. 

5.  Tcenia  solium. — This  is  the  tape  worm  of  the 
human  body,  and  frequently  attains  an  enormous 
length.  It  is  much  more  common  in  some  coun- 
tries than  in  others,  though  found  in  all.  Those 
passed,  rarely  exceed  twenty  feet  in  length,  but 
in  dissections  they  have  been  found  extending  from 
the  pylorus  to  the  rectum,  and  then  by  no  means 
fully  stretched  out.  'J'his  is  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable parasites  to  which  man  is  subject. 

6.  Ascarns  Inmbricoides. —  '\h\s  worm  occurs  in 
the  hog  and  the  ox,  as  well  as  in  man,  and  seems 
to  produce  little  inconvenience  unless  occurring  in 
considerable  numbers.  It  is  very  common  in  chil- 
dren, and  when  found  in  gnat  numbers,  as  it  some- 
times is,  always  indicates  serious  derangement. 

7.  Filaria  ovale. — This  is  the  hair  worm  found  in 
fishes,  found  in  the  liver  of  some,  and  the  muscular 
parts  of  others.  It  is  frequently  observed  in  the 
sun  fish  of  the  lakes,  in  the  summer  season,  render- 
ing them  unfit  for  eating. 

Q.  Filaria  mecUvensix. — This  is  the  well  known 
Guinea  worm,  found  in  warm  climates,  "  most  often 
seen  in  the  morning  dew,  sometimes  ten  or  twelve 
feet  loni?  and  not  thicker  than  a  horse  hair."     This 
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•worm  is  insinualed  under  tlie  skin  where  it  is  folt 
like  a  tense  string  or  wire,  but  though  sometimes 
sev^eral  feet  in  lengtli,  it  produces  little  pain  until 
tbe  skin  is  perforated.  Great  care  is  required  to  ex- 
tract t!iis  lllariu  vviihout  breaking,  and  wiien  drawu 
out,  its  appearance  is  like  an  elastic  white  thread. 
It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  bod)^  although 
most  usually  in  the  feet  or  legs. 

9.  Filaria  papiUona. — It  is  well  known  that  hogs 
in  warm  climates  are  sometimes  attacked  with  a 
weakness  of  the  loins,  which  causes  them  to  drag 
their  hind  parts  after  them  rather  than  walk,  and 
frequenti}'  proves  fatal.  This  disease  is  caused  by 
:i  filaria  which  multi|)lies  in  the  muscles  of  the  loins, 
and  causes  paralysis  of  the  hind  legs.  In  some  in- 
stances, where  the  hog  was  not  too  fat,  making  an 
incision  on  both  sides  of  the  spine  at  this  part  of  the 
back,  and  making  repealed  apjdic  ations  of  sjiirits  of 
turpentine  to  the  wounds,  has  produced  a  cure.  The 
turpentine  probably  passes  into  the  muscles  sufii- 
cieutly  to  reach  and  destroy  the  filaria.  Horses  are 
sometimes  affected  in  the  t.ame  way,  and  from  the 
same  cause.  In  the  United  States  it  is  uncommon, 
but  may  be  considered  common  in  India. 

10.  Oxi/urxs. — This  worm,  which  grows  to  the 
length  of  two  or  three  inches,  is  bomelimes  found  in 
the  lungs  of  animals,  jiarticularly  swine,  and  is 
doubtless  the  cause  of  many  casualties  in  that  part 
«f  the  farmer's  stock.  Animals  in  which  they  are 
found  will  sometimes  fatten  well,  and  appear  to 
sutler  no  inconvenience  from  them  ;  in  other  cases 
they  form  tubercles,  and  evidentlv  cause  disease. 
They  somewhat  resemble  some  of  the  ascari. 

'i'he  immense  number  of  these  parasitic  creatures 
that  have  been  discovered  and  classitied,  mav  be  in- 
ferred from  tiie  fact  that  about  80  varieties  of  the 
^ftc«rits  alone  are  known,  and  this  is  no  means  one 
of  the  most  prolific  genera.  The  method  of  repro- 
duction in  some  of  them  is  involved  in  mystery,  but 
some  of  them  are  certainly  produced  from  ova,  and 
Prof.  Owen,  of  London,  the  most  celebrated  com- 
parative anatomist  of  the  age,  estimates  the  number 
of  eggs  in  one  A^carh  liimhiicoicles  (^the  common 
worm  of  children,  J  which  he  examined  at  sixty-four 
millions. 

rt'rlia)>s  the  origin  of  these  parasitic  animals  is 
one  of  tlifi  most  difficult  questions  to  solve,  belonging 
to  animal  physiology.  Were  they  only  found  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  opinion  of  Linnams  th;it  they 
were  taken  in  with  the  food  or  drink,  and  therefore 
were  terrestial  or  a(|uatic,  would  seem  plausible; 
l)ut  such  is  not  the  case,  the  most  secluded  |iarts,  as 
the  hrain,  arc  infested  :  and  besides,  if  we  except 
some  of  the  lilaria,  those  worms  which  infest  animal 
bodies,  are  never  found  out  of  them.  Writers  on  this 
subject  are  at  this  time  divided  into  three  classes, — 
those  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of  their  sjwntnneoiis 
geiieriitii>ii ;  those  who  maintain  that  those  worms, 
Ike,  "  are  produced  by  some  living  ))rocess  or 
function  of  tlie  organism,  analogous  to  the  secretion, 
lymph  on  a  serous  surface — an  organized  portion 
of  matter  is  thus  formed,  under  the  influence  of  the 
vital  principle  of  the  origimd  animal,  which  is  after- 
wards thrown  off,  and  becomes  a  separate  being, 
and  capable  of  an  independent  existence  ;"  and 
those  who  aitiilmie  ihn  origin  and  presence  of 
worms,  whether  inlesliii.d  ur  visceral,  in  all  cases 
to  ova. 

The  doctrine  of  spontaneous  geiipration,  or  that 
which  supposes  these  animals  to  arisH  from  an  or- 
ganized portion  of  the  animal  in  which  they  aro 
Ibiiud,  will  iiroli.ddy  lind  few  lulvocales  in  this 
louulry,  as  In  both  iheie  ;;eem  indis|iensiil)ie  olijec- 
tions  arising  from    the  impossibility   of  theie  bein"- 


any  limit  to  the  species  produced,  or  any  certainty 
in  the  order  of  their  appearance,  if  these  theories 
were  true.  Ilesides,  there  has  never  been  a  well 
authenticated  case  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  a 
reference  of  any  thing  to  such  a  cause,  can  be  con- 
sidered only  as  an  admission  that  we  do  not  know 
how  else  it  could  be  jjroduced.  "If  this  theory 
were  true,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  the  law 
should  be  confined  to  the  lower  order  of  animals, 
and  not  also  extend  to  the  higher.  We  should  ex- 
pect occasionally  to  see  a  man,  a  quadruped,  or  a 
bird,  spring  up  from  some  dunghill  or  fermenting 
vat  ;  but  this  is  a  phenomenon  which  even  Ovid 
never  dreamed  of." 

'J'he  microscopical  discoveries  of  Ehrenberg  have 
done  much  to  elucidate  the  question  of  production 
and  propagation  of  these  various  animals,  proving, 
as  he  has,  that  all  are  provided  with  organs  of  re- 
production, and  in  many  cases  their  fecundity  and 
ra])idity  of  multiplying  is  truly  astonishing,  thou- 
sands if  not  millions  of  ova  being  produced  at  a 
time.  The  old  doctrine  then,  which  attributes  the 
origin  of  all  vitality  to  an  egg  or  germ,  is  not 
likely  to  be  falsified  in  this  case  ;  and  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  concluded  that  those  creatures  that  exist 
in  and  prey  on  the  higher  order  of  animals,  are 
produced  and  disseminated  in  this  well  known 
way.  Tiie  distinguished  observer  just  named  main- 
tains that  these  minute  ova  can  be  easily  carried 
by  the  circulating  fluids  to  every  part  and  tissue  of 
the  animal  system,  but  they  only  fix  themselves  or 
propagate  in  those  places  to  which  they  are  adapted. 
Thus  the  D,  heputicuin  is  never  found  except  in  the 
gali  and  bladder,  liver,  and  their  ducts  ;  the  F.  hron- 
chitis  only  in  the  bronchial  passages  ;  the  A.  lumbri- 
coides  in  the  intestines  ;  and  the  Trichina  spiralisin 
the  muscular  tissue.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
physiologists,  such  as  Bremer,  Blumenbach,  and 
llodolphi,  are  awara  that  numerous  instances  have 
occurred  in  which  the  existence  of  worms  in  the 
fcctus  of  man  and  other  animals,  and  in  the  intes- 
tines of  birds  just  from  the  shells,  was  fully  proved  ; 
and  the  only  natural  mode  of  accounting  for  their 
appearance  is,  that  they  were  derived  from  the  cir- 
culation of  the  jiarent.  It  is  probable  that  in  this 
way,  viz.,  bv  circulation  in  the  blood,  the  ova  of  the 
filaria  reached  the  eye  of  the  horse,  where,  finding 
suitable  food,  it  remained  until  it  reached  the  size 
shown  in  the  engraving. 


ON  MAGNESTAN  LIME. 

A  most  erroneous  oiiinion  is  generally  enter- 
tained, and  has  been  very  confidently  jironiulgateil 
both  by  iiractical  and  scientific  men,  that  a  kind 
of  limestone  which  contains  a  portion  of  iiiagnc- 
sian  earth  is  hurtful  to  vegetation,  unless  it  be 
ajiplied  in  a  mild  state,  and  in  very  aniall  (luanti- 
ties.  This  rock  constitutes  the  second  species  of 
the  secondary  limestone  of  the  fletz  formation, 
and  forms  in  some  places  hills  of  very  great 
height.  'I'he  colour  is  usually  yellow,  brown,  and 
gray,  and  small,  granular,  and  glistening,  and 
contains  about  twenty  jier  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
matrnesia.  Organic  remains  are  found  in  it,  as 
Hiailrc])orites,  encrinites,  and  jirodncti,  ami  fishes. 
It  rests  upon  the  coal  formation,  and  alternates 
with  the  new  red  sandsioiie,  and  with  a  breccia 
composed  of  angular  inortions  of  sandstone  and 
limestone,  and  cemented  together  by  magnesiaii 
limestone.     It   often  contains  embedded   balls  of 
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fetid  limestone,  which  liavc  a  stellular  radiated 
structure,  reacliing  I'roni  the  size  of  a  pea  to  two 
feet  in  diameter,  which  contain  no  magnesia;  the 
surrounding  limestone  being  soft  and  magnesian. 
The  coal  formation  lies  under  it  near  Whitehaven 
and  in  Derbyshire,  and  when  they  come  in  con- 
tact the  quality  of  the  latter  is  lessened.  A  scanty 
vegetation  on  the  surface  is  said  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  the  rock. 

In  the  natural  history  arrangement  of  earths 
and  minerals,  the  magnesian  limestone  is  called 
"  Dolomite,"  from  the  celebrated  French  geologist 
"  Dolomieu,"  and  constitutes  the  third  species  of 
the  "  genus"  limestone,  called  "  brachytypous," 
or  short-axed  ;  and  the  brown  granular  Dolomite 
is  one  of  the  sub-species  of  th.at  division — s]).  gr. 
;i  to  3-2.  It  is  found  in  beds  of  great  thickness 
and  extent,  mostly  on  the  coal  formation  ;  occurs 
massive,  and  in  minute  granular  concretions; 
colour,!  gray  and  brown,  seldom  tending  to  blue, 
glimmering  internally,  and  lustre  between  pearly 
and  vitreous  ;  fracture  splintery,  and  sometimes 
Hat  conchoidal ;  fragments  indeterminate,  angular, 
and  rather  blunt  edged — translucent  on  the  edges  ; 
brittle,  and  harder  than  calcareous  spar ;  sp.  gr. 
of  crystals  2-82;?  and  2-;77— 2-820  and  2v',)l.  It 
often  covers  itself  with  a  vitreous  coating  in  the 
tire,  does  not  nioidder  by  exposure,  and  breaks 
into  convex  segments  without  lustre  or  transpa- 
rency, and  dissolves  slowly  and  feebly  in  acids. 
Magnesian  lime  contains,  from  York  :  — 

Lime 2'J-n 

Magnesia 20\i 

Carbonic  acid 47"2 

Alumina  and  iron    -8 

Loss 2-2 


Also 


100 

Carbonate  of  lime 4-42!) 

Alumina Q-nSG 

RlagnGsJa    14 

Iron 0-074 

Carbonic  acid  gas 4-(ll 


11.099 
From  Building  Hill,  near  Sunderland  :  — 

Carbonate  of  lime 5fj  80 

of  magnesia 40-8 1 

of  iron 0'30' 

Insoluble  matter 2-00 


100.00 
'J'his  latter  is  a  hard  stratified  rock,  and  not 
porous  ;  colour  white,  with  oclireyellow  in  small 
stripes  ;  dull  and  s])lintcry  ;  fragments  indetermi- 
nate and  shar!)-edgc(l :  edges  translucent  and 
semi-hard  ;  readily  scratched  with  a  knife;  sp.gr. 
2*791  ;  dissolves  very  slowly. 

From  Humbiedon  Hill  the  stone  is  very  porous, 
iinstratified,  and  full  of  marine  remains  ;  colour 
crciim-yellowand  ochre  ;  fracture  uneven  ;  opa(jue, 
and  harder  than  calcareous  spar  ;  fragments 
sharp-edged  ;  lustre  glimmering,  from  containing 
a  few  crystals  of  bitter  spar  ;  sji.  gr.  2-().'^7,  which 
may  be  under  the  truth,  as  the  rock  is  porous  :  it 
contains  :  — 

Carbonate  of  lime .51'.50 

of  magnesia 44-84 

Insoluble  matter  1-fiO 

Loss     2  06 


The  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  these  stones  is 
composed  of  one  atoni  of  carbonic  acid  and  one 
atom  of  lime;  the  stone  dissolves  in  acids  as  soon 
as  the  purest  carbonate,  and  contains  a  shell  of 
the  kind  observed  in  Breedon  rock,  in  Derby- 
shire, and  formed  into  a  class  by  Sowerby,  under 
the  name  of  "  Producta." 

A  flexible  variety  is  found  at  Marsdon,  near 
Sunderland  ;  colour  cream-yellow,  differing  in  in- 
tensity—some specimens  of  a  tile-red  colour,  with 
streaks  of  this  in  the  yellow-cream  ;  fracture  even, 
earthy,  and  soft;  yields  to  the  knife,  not  to  the 
nail;  fracture  slaty  in  the  great;  lustre  dull, 
opaque  ;  fragments  indeterminate  ;  sp.  gr.  2-544, 
which  may  be  more,  as  the  stone  is  porous  :  it 
contains  : — 

Carbonate  of  lime ()200 

of  magnesia 35  96 

Insoluble  matter    IfiO 

Loss     0-44 


100-00 


100-00 
It  dissolves  as  readily  as  the  purest  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Magnesian  limestone  occurs  in  Ireland,  and  in 
the  northern  and  midland  counties  in  England.  A 
flexible  variety  has  been  discovered  near  'fin- 
mouth  Castle,  in  Northumberland,  of  which  the 
colour  is  gray,  passing  into  a  yellow ;  dull, 
massive,  and  opaque  ;  fracture  earthy  and  slaty  in 
different  sizes  ;  very  flexible  in  thin  i)lates  ;  yields 
with  difiiculty  to  the  nail,  but  readily  to  the  knife  ; 
sp.  gr.  2-544,  probably  under  the  "truth,  as  the 
stone  is  ])oroiis.  The  flexibility  increases  to  a 
high  degree  with  saturation  with  water,  but  de- 
crtases  with  the  evaporation  to  a  certvin  limit, 
when  it  becomes  scarcely  perceptible  ;  but  when 
the  water  is  completely  exhaled,  the  flexibility  is 
nearly  as  great  as  when  the  mineral  was  com- 
pletely saturated  with  that  fluid.  No  intormation 
has  yet  been  given  us  of  the  quality  of  this 
mineral  applied  to  any  useful  purpose.  It  bends, 
but  is  not  elastic  in  the  least  degree, 

Magnesian  calx  is  powdered  by  calcination,  and 
used  as  other  limestones  ;  but  a  diftcrencc  in    the 
effects  having  been  observed,   a  noxious  quality 
has  I)een  attributed  to  the  stone  containing  mag- 
nesia, unless  it  be  used  with  great  caution,  and  in 
quantities  not  exceeding  three  loads  an   acre,  and 
even  so  low  as  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels.    The 
two   kinds   have   been  denominated   hot  and  mild 
limes  by  farmers,   who   have  found,  it  is  said,  a 
great  quantity  of  the  formi.-r  to  kill  all  vegetation  ; 
and  the  latter  as  powerfully  to  promote  it.       The 
stone  found  at  Ferrybridge  in   Yorkshire,  and  at 
Doncastcr   in  Nottinghamshire,   iind  at    i'recdon 
in     Derbyshire,    are    most    commonly     quoted; 
and    the     supposed     hurtful     quality    luis     been 
examined    and     detailed     scientifically     by     Mr. 
Teimant.     The   stones   contain    nearly   the  same 
component  parts— about  three  of  lime  and  two  of 
magnesia;  at  Breedon  the   stone   is    often   crys- 
tallized in  a  rhomboidal  form,  and  petrified  shells 
are  often   found  in   it.     From   experiments  made 
during  winter,  and  in   a  room  "  warmed  by  lire," 
it  was  found  that  plants  did   not  thrive  in   a  soil 
mixed  with  magnesian  lime  so  well  as  with   other 
lime,  and  that  in  a  certain  time  comirion  lime  had 
'absorbed  four-liftlis  of  its   quantity  of  fixed   air, 
and  the  magnesian   only   ,|j^.     It  was  hence  con- 
cluded that  the  diimage  arises  from  its  remaining 
longer  in  a  caustic  state  than  mild  lime.     Cal- 
cined and  uncalcined  magnesia  were  tried,  and 
both  failed  —  the  former  most.    Mixed  with  sand, 
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and  compaied  with  lime,  the  calcined  magnesia 
])roved  hurttul  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  ten  ;  and 
after  being  kept  for  weeks,  the  noxions  quality 
still  continued.  Mortar  from  houses,  cxi)osed  lor 
three  and  eight  years,  gave  simihir  results  ;  and  it 
was  found  to  have  absorbed  during  three  years 
foity-thrce,  and  in  eight  years  forty-seven  parts  in 
one  hundred  of  the  original  fixed  air  ;  while  com- 
mon limestone  or  mortar,  exposed  for  about  two 
years,  had  regained  ;;f„  parts  of  its  original  quan- 
tity. Breedon  limestone  left  52''1  per  cent,  of 
earth  ;  Dolomite,  from  IMonnt  Vesuvius,  52  8,  and 
calcareous  spar  left  ;')5-8,  of  lime.  Breedon  lime- 
stone— Dolomite  from  Rome,  lona,  and  Vesuvius 
— stone  from  Doncaster,  Matlock,  Sherborn,  and 
AVorksop,  yielded,  in  the  quantity  of  twenty-five 
grains  each,  nearly  the  same  proportions  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  of  iron  and  clay,  very  few  dif- 
fering in  the  integral  parts,  and  a  little  in  tlie  de- 
cimal figures  only.  The  conclusion  was,  that  the 
noxious  quality  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  mag- 
nesia, and  that  magnesia  exerts  that  cpiality  by  re- 
taining its  causticity  longer  than  common  lime, 
and  upon  the  grounds  that  that  causticity  is  hurt- 
ful to  vegetation. 

Magnesia  (from  inayncs,  a  loadstone,  a  name 
given  by  the  ancient  alchymists  to  any  substance 
that  attracted  principles  from   the  air,  and  who 
supposed    magnesia  to    derive   from    thence   the 
nitrons  acid  ;    or  from  Magnesia,  the  city  in  Asia, 
near  to  which  it  was  found,  or  "  quod  magnas  vires 
hnbet,'")  is   the    oxide  of  magnesium,  one   of   the 
newly   discovered   metals,    and   is  comi)Osed    of 
magnesium  (JO,   and  oxygen  40.     The    powder  is 
very  white  and   soft,  having  litt'e  taste  or  smell, 
and  seldom  found  in  nature  in  a  state  of  purity  ;  sp. 
gr.  2.1.'3.     It  is  found  in  New  Jersey  and  in  Ger- 
many, tuberous  and  carious,  in  granular  and  ])ris- 
matic  concretions ;   colour,   snow    white,  passing 
into  greenish  white  ;  lustre,  pearly,  or  semi-trans- 
j)arent ;      soft,     and    somewhat    elastic ;    adheres 
slightly  to  the  tongue;  fracture  conchoidal,  splin- 
tery or   earthy ;    fragments  shar-p  edged  ;  opaque 
and  soft;   feels  greasy;  infusible  before  the  blow- 
j)ipe;  becomes  oi)a(iue and  friable,  and  loses  weight. 
It  exists  naturally  as  a  constituent  of  several  rocks 
and  minerals;  forms    a  jiart  of   the  saline  ingre- 
dients of  sea  water  ;  and  the  sidphate  is  an  active 
])rineiple  in  most  of  the  natural  saline  springs,  and 
in  soap  stones,  which   are  detected  by  the  greasy 
feel.     The  carbonate  of  magnesia  or  common   is 
slightly  soluble,  requires  2. 11)3  times  its  weight  of 
cold,  and  1)000  times  its  weight  of  l)oiling  water  to 
dissolve   it;  like    lime,    it   requires    nu)re   boiling 
water  than  cold,  which  is  not  the  ease  with  other 
s(duble  soiids.     It  has  very  little  taste  and  destitute 
of  smell,    and   leaves  a    bitter    sensation    on   the 
tongue;   tinges  vegetable   blues  green,   does  not 
melt  in  the  strongest  heat,  exposed   to  the  air   it 
attiacts  little  moisture,   and   cariiunic  acid    very 
slowly  ;  is  not  sensibly  solul)le  in   water,  and  lias 
never  been  seen  in  a  crystali/.ed  form  ;   it  does  not 
coud)inc  with  azote  or  oxygen,  and  has   no  action 
on  the   metals,    nor   combines  with   any    of  their 
oxides,  nor  with   the  fixed  alkalies,  or  with  lime. 
Jt  jiossesses  most  of  the  properties  of  the  alkalies, 
and  forms   neutral   salts  with   acids,   which    are 
usually  very  bitter — is  the  most  insoluble  of  all 
the  earths,  and  bears  a  most  intense  beat  with- 
out fusing;  disifolves   in    KiOO  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and  2000    jjarts  of  pure  water  hold  one  of 
magnesia.     1  he  medicinal  properties  arc  many  and 
well  known.     There  is  a  native   hydrate    of  mag- 
nesia \Yilh  .SO  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystalization, 


and  occurs  in  the   Shetland  Islands  and  in  New 
Jersey. 

In  all  matters  that  are  purely  jdiilosophical,  mi- 
nute accuracy  is  not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely 
and  essentially  necessary  ;  but  in  agricidturc  it  is 
\<  holly  useless,  'i'lie  notion  that  magnesian  limes 
are  hurtful  rests  wholly  on  opinion  and  supposi- 
tion ;  the  scientific  enquiries  were  founded  on  that 
supposition  ;  and  on  that  opinion  being  disproved, 
the  scientific  superstructure  will  tumble  at  once  to 
the  ground,  i  he  circumstance  of  the  exi)criments 
being  made  in  |)ots,  and  during  winter  in  a  room 
warmed  with  fire,  is  suflicient  of  itself  to  nullify  the 
v'holeprocess — forthere  can  exist  no  certainty  that 
the  lime  and  soil  would  come  in  contact  in  the  same 
state  and  quantity  as  in  the  cases  mentioned  ;  and 
unless  experiments,  from  which  practical  applica- 
tions are  to  l.>e  deduced,  be  made  under  the  same 
circumstances  of  apjilication,  they  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  facts  in  that  particular  state,  time,  and 
place,  but  affording  no  grounds  for  the  expectation 
of  similar  results  when  exposed  to  agencies  that 
exerted  no  influence  on  the   first  determination. 

Having  had  an  opportunity  of  using  the  mag- 
nesian lime  of  Breedon  for  several  years  with 
great  benefit,  at  the  rate  of  200  bushels  an  acre, 
the  results  satisfied  me  that  no  noxious  quality 
was  inherent  in  the  lime  ;  and  a  fair  trial  of  400 
bushels  on  an  acre  sho«  ed  a  crop  of  wheat  and 
grass  greatly  su])erior  to  the  rest  of  the  field,  and 
added  a  most  decisive  jiroof  of  the  innocuous  and 
even  very  valuable  quality  of  the  limestone.  The 
lime  was  powdered  by  water  as  it  came  from  the 
kiln,  and  applied  next  day,  and  consequently  was 
as  hot  and  caustic  as  possible.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  ever  lime  be  applied  in  a  ])urely  caustic  state, 
and  the  benefits  maybe  justly  snp[)osed  to  arise 
from  the  carbonaceous  original  form  artificially 
comminuted.  Certain  we  are  that  it  corrodes 
neither  animal  nor  vegetable  life  ;  and  it  tries  our 
credibility,  that  30  bushels  of  the  substances  that 
are  k-iown  to  be  most  hurtful  to  vegetable  life 
would  produce  any  evil  when  spread  over  an  acre 
of  land.  Great  quantities  of  the  magnesian  lime 
of  Sunderland  are  carried  coastways  to  the  north 
and  south,  and  great  and  lasting  benefits  have 
ever  been  derived  from  it  ;  and  it  is  ai)plied  at  the 
rate  of  four  times  the  quantities  of  the  midland 
counties.  That  lime  contains  double  the  (piantity 
of  magnesia  of  the  York  and  Breedon  stone  ;  and  if 
we  expect  similar  results  from  similar  causes, 
greater  damage  may  be  expected  instead  of  in- 
creased benefit.  A  greater  quantity  is  allowed  to 
be  ecpiivalcnt  to  a  greater  affinity  ;  and  there  the 
([uantity  is  greatly  increased  both  in  the  quantity 
of  the  ingredient  and  its  quality.  It  reverses 
the  medical  principle  that  a  medicine  of  small 
(juantity  is  a  poison  when  largely  applied  ;  and  re- 
sembles the  case  of  salt,  which  is  septic  in  small 
quantities,  and  anti-septic  in  larger  applications. 
The  mode  and  cflect  of  combinatioiis,  whether 
we  call  it  elective  attraction  or  chemical  afFinity, 
are  wholly  chanfjcd  by  the  ([uantity  and  state  of 
the  ingredients  ;  but  the  i)resent  discrepancy  must 
be  regarded  a's  proceeding  from  imi)roper  manage- 
ment and  incorrect  observation.  Theopirdon  has 
begot  an  insurmountable  juejudice,  incapable  of 
being  removed  by  facts  shown  to  tlie  senses  ;  and 
it  is  coi)ied  by  one  writer  from  another,  and 
handed  down  as  an  undoubted  truism.  Many  ar- 
ticles i)rove  hurtful  by  the  application,  and  so 
fares  magnesian  lime.  J.  D. 

June  18/A,  1841. 
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SOURCE    OF    THE    CARBON    OF 
PLANTS. 

(from   Johnston's    lectures    on  .\gricultural 
chemistry  and  geology.) 

We  have  already  seen  reason  to  believe  that 
carbon  is  incapable  of  enteving  direct] )S  in  its  solid 
state,  into  tlie  circulation  of  plants.  It  is  generally 
considered,  indeed,  that  solid  substances  of  every 
kind  are  unfit  for  being  taken  up  by  the  organs  of 
})lants,  and  that  only  such  as  are  in  the  liquid  or 
gaseous  state,  can  he  absorbed  by  the  minute 
vessels  of  which  the  celhdar  substances  of  the 
roots  and  leaves  of  plants  are  composed.  Carbon, 
therefore,  must  enter  either  in  the  gaseous  or 
liquid  form,  but  from  what  source  must  it  be 
derived  ?  There  are  but  two  sources  from  whicli 
it  can  be  obtained, — the  soil  in  which  the  plant 
grows — and  the  air  by  which  its  stem  and  leaves 
are  surrounded. 

In  the  soil  much  vegetable  matter  is  often 
present,  and  the  farmer  adds  vegetable  manure  in 
large  quantities  with  the  view  of  providing  food 
for  his  intended  crop.  Are  plants  really  fed  by 
the  vegetable  matter  which  exists  in  the  soil,  or 
by  the  vegetable  manure  that  is  added  to  it  ? 

This  question  has  an  important  practical  bear- 
ing. Let  us,  therefore,  submit  it  to  a  thorough 
examination. 

We  know,  from  sacred  history,  what  reason 
and  science  concur  in  confirming,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  no  vegetable  matter  existed  in  the 
soil  which  overspread  the  earth's  surface.  The 
fii'st  plants  must  have  grown  without  the  aid  of 
cither  animal  or  vegetable  matter — that  is,  they 
must  have  been  nourished  from  the  air. 

It  is  known  that  certain  marly  soils,  raised 
from  a  great  depth  beneath  the  surface,  and  con- 
taining apparently  no  vegetable  matter,  will  yet, 
without  manure,  yield  luxuriant  crops.  The 
carbon  iti  such  cases  must  also  have  been  derived 
from  the  air. 

You  know  that  some  plants  grow  and  increase 
in  size  when  suspended  in  the  air,  and  without 
being  in  contact  with  the  soil. 

You  know  also,  that  many  plants — bulbous 
flower  roots  for  example, — will  grow  and  flourish 
in  pure  water  only,  provided  they  are  open  to  the 
access  of  the  atmospheric  air.  Seeds  also  will 
germinate,  and,  when  dulj'  watered,  will  rise  into 
plants,  though  sown  in  substances  that  contain  no 
trace  of  vegetable  matter. 

Thus  Dc  Saussiire  fouiul  that  two  beans,  when 
caused  to  vegetate  in  the  open  air  on  pounded 
flints,  doubled  the  weight  of  the  carbon  they 
originally  contained. 

Under  similar  circumstances  Boussingault  found 
the  seeds  of  trefoil  increase  in  wci2,ht  2.j  times, 
and  wheat  gave  plants  equal  in  weight,  when  dry, 
to  twice  that  of  the  original  grains.*  The 
source  of  the  carbon  in  all  these  cases  cannot  be 
doubted. 

When  lands  arc  imj)overished,  you  lay  them 
down  to  grass,  and  the  longer  they  lie  undisturbed 
the  richer  in  vegetable  matter  does  the  soil  become. 
AV'hen  broke  up,  you  lind  a  black  fertile  mould 
where  little  trace  of  organic  matter  had  previously 
existed. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  lands  long 
under  wood.  The  vegetable  matter  increases,  the 
soil  improves,  and  when  cleared  and  ploughed  it 
yields  abundant  crops  of  corn. 

*  Ann.  de  Cbim.  et  de  Phys.  Ixvii.  p.  1. 


Do  grasses  and  trees  derive  their  carbon  from 
the  soil  ?  Then  how,  by  their  growth,  do  they 
increase  the  (|uantity  of  carbonaceous  matter 
whieli  the  soil  contains  ?  It  is  obvious  that,  taken 
as  a  whole,  they  must  draw  from  the  air  not  only 
as  much  as  is  contained  in  their  own  substance, 
but  an  excess  also,  which  they  impart  to  the  soil. 

But  on  this  point  the  rapid  growth  of  peat  may 
be  considered  as  absolutely  conclusive.  A  tree 
falls  across  a  little  running  stream,  dams  up  the 
water,  and  produces  a  marshy  spot.  Rushes  and 
reeds  spring  up,  mosses  take  root  and  grow. 
Year  after  year  new  shoots  are  sent  forth,  and  the 
old  plants  die.  Vegetalde  matter  accumulates ;  a 
bog,  and  finally  a  thick  bed  of  peat  is  formed. 

Nor  docs  this  peat  form  and  accumulate  at  tlic 
expense  of  one  species  or  genus  of  plants  only. 
Latitude  and  local  situation  are  the  circumstances 
which  chiefly  affect  this  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter  on  the  soil.  In  our  own  country,  the 
lowest  layers  of  peat  are  formed  of  aquatic  plants, 
the  next  of  mosses,  and  the  highest  of  heath.  In 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  "nearly  every  patch  of  level 
ground  is  covered  by  two  species  of  plants 
(astelia  pumila  of  Brown,  and  donatia  mmjellanlca) , 
which,  by  their  joint  decay,  compose  a  thick  bed 
of  elastic  peat."  "  In  the  Falkland  Islands  almost 
every  kind  of  ])lant,  even  the  coarse  grass  which 
covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  islands,  becomes 
converted  into  this  substance."* 

Whence  have  all  these  plants  derived  their 
carbon  ?  The  quantity  originally  contained  in 
the  soil  is,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  increased  ten 
thousand  fold.  Has  dead  matter  the  power  of  re- 
producing itself  ?  You  will  answer  at  once,  that 
all  these  plants  must  have  grown  at  the  expense 
of  the  air,  must  have  lived  on  the  carlion  it  was 
capable  of  affording  them,  and  as  they  died  must 
have  left  this  carbon  in  a  state  unfit  to  nourish  the 
succeeding  races. 

This  reasoiting  appears  unobjectionable,  and, 
from  the  entire  group  of  facts,  we  seem  justified 
in  concluding  that  plants  every  where,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  derive  the  whole  of  their  carbon 
from  the  atmosphere. 

In  certain  extreme  cases,  as  in  those  of  plants 
growing  in  the  air  and  in  soils  ])erk-ctly  voul  of 
organic  matter,  this  conclusion  must  be  absolutely 
true.  The  phenomena  admit  of  no  other  inter- 
pretation. But  is  it  as  strictly  true  of  the  more 
usual  forms  of  vegetable  life,  or  in  the  ordinary 
circumstances  in  which  plants  grow  spontaneously 
or  are  cultivated  by  the  art  of  man  ?  Has  the 
vegetable  matter  of  the  soil  no  connection  witb 
(he  growth  of  the  trees  or  herbage  .' — docs  it  yield 
them  no  regular  supplies  of  nourishment  ?  Does 
nature  every  where  form  a  vegetable  mould  on 
which  her  wild  flowers  may  blossom  and  her 
primeval  forests  raise  their  lofty  heads  ?  Has  the 
agricultural  experience  of  all  ages  and  of  all 
countries  led  the  prac*.ical  farmer  to  imitate  nature 
in  preparing  such  a  soil  ?  Does  nature  work  in 
vain  } — is  all  this  experience  to  be  at  once 
rejected  ? 

While  we  draw  conclusions,  legitimate  i:i  kind, 
we  must  be  cautious  how,  in  degree,  we  extend 
them  beyond  our  premises. 

The  consideration  of  one  or  two  facts  will  show 

*  Darwin's  Researches  in  Geclogij  and.  Nalnral 
Hiitory,  pp.  349-50.  Dr.  Greville  informs  me  that 
the  astelia  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  junceaj  or 
rush  tribe,  and  tiie  donatia  to  our  tufted  s,axifrages, 
than  to  any  other  British  plants. 
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that  our    general     conclusion    must    cither     be 
modified  or  more  cautiously  expressed. 

It  is  true  that  plants  will,  in  certain  eircuin- 
stanccs,  grow  in  a  soil  containing  no  sensible 
quanlity  of  organic  matter — but  it  is  also  true, 
f/ciiptalli/,  that  tliey  do  not  luxuriate  or  readily 
ripen  their  seed  in  such  a  soil. 

It  is  consistent  with  almost  universal  observa- 
tion, that  tl'.c  same  soil  is  more  productive  when 
organic  matter  is  present,  than  when  it  is  wholly 
absent. 

That  if  the  crop  be  cnrried  off  a  field,  less 
organic  matter  is  left  in  the  soil  than  it  contained 
when  the  crop  began  to  gi'ow,  and  that  by  constant 
cropping  the  soil  is  gradually  exhausted  of  organic 
matter. 

Now  it  must  be  granted  that  tillage  alone,  with- 
out cropping,  would  gradually  lessen  the  amount 
of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  by  continually  ex- 
])Osing  it  to  the  air  and  hastening  its  decay  and 
resolution  into  gaseous  substances,  which  escape 
into  the  atmosphere.  But  two  years  open  fallow, 
with  constant  stirring  of  the  land,  will  not  rob  it 
of  vegetable  matter  so  effectually  as  s  year  of 
fallow  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  wheat.  Some  of 
the  vegetable  matter,  therefore,  which  the  soil 
contained  when  the  seed  was  sown,  must  be 
carried  off  the  field  in  the  crop. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  reason- 
able and  legitimate,  that  the  crop  which  wc 
remove  fiem  a  field  has  not  derived  all  its  carhon 
directly  from  the  air — but  has  extracted  a  portion 
of  it  immediately  from  the  soil.  It  is  to  su])ply 
this  supposed  loss,  that  the  practical  farmer  finds 
it  necessary  to  restore  to  the  land  in  the  form  of 
numure — among  other  substances — the  carbon 
also  of  which  the  straw  or  hay  had  robbed  the 
soil. 

But  how  is  this  reconcileable  with  our  previous 
conclusion,  that  the  wliole  of  the  carbon  is  derived 
from  the  air  ?     The  difficulty  is  of  easy  solution. 

A  seed  germinates  in  a  soil  in  which  no  vege- 
table matter  exists ;  it  sprouts  vigorously,  in- 
creases then  slowly,  grows  languidly  at  the 
expense  of  the  air,  and  the  plant  dies  stunted  or 
immature.  But  in  dying  it  imparts  vegetable 
matter  to  the  soil,  on  which  the  next  seed  thrives 
better — drawing  support  not  only  from  the  air, 
but  by  its  roots  from  the  soil  also.  The  death  of 
tills  second  plant  einichcs  the  soil  further,  and 
thus,  while  each  succeeding  plant  is  ])artly 
nourished  by  food  from  the  earth,  yet  each,  when 
it  ceases  to  live,  im|)arts  to  the  soil  all  the  carbon 
which  during  its  life  it  has  extracted  from  the  air. 
Lei  the  (piantity  which  each  plant  thus  returns  to 
the  soil,  exceed  what  it  has  diawn  from  it  by  only 
<nie  ten-thousandth  of  the  v.hole,  and — unless 
other  causes  intervene— the  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil  must  increase. 

Thus  while  it  is  strictly  true  that  the  carbon 
contained  in  all  plants  has  heeii.  oiif/iimHi/  derived 
from  the  air— it  is  not  true  that  the  trholc  of  what 
is  contained  in  any  one  crop  we  raise,  is  direclh/ 
tierivcd  from  the  atmosphere — the  ])roportion  it 
draws  from  the  soil  is  dependent  upon  numerous 
and  varied  circumstances. 

'Jiic  history  of  vegetable  growth,  therefore  — in 
«o  far  at  least  as  the  iiiercasi'  of  the  carbon  is 
concerned — may  he  thus  simply  stated  :  — 

A  ])lant  grows  ])artly  at  (he  expense  of  the  soil, 
and  partly  at  that  of  the  air.  \\'hen  it  reaches 
maturity,  or  when  winter  arrives,  it  dies.  The 
dead  vi'gctiiblc  matter  ilecays,  a  jiart  of  it  is 
resolved  into  gascoui  matter  ami  ttcapes  into  the 


air,  a  part  remains  and  is  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  If  that  which  remains  be  greater  in  quantity 
than  that  which  the  jilant  in  growing  derived 
from  the  soil,  the  vegetable  matter  will  increase  ; 
if  less,  it  will  diminish. 

In  warm  climates  the  decay  of  dead  vegetable 
matter  is  more  rajiid,  and  therefore  the  portion 
left  in  the  soil  will  he  less  than  in  more  temperate 
regions — in  other  words,  the  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil  will  increase  less  rapidly — it  may  not  in- 
crease at  all. 

As  we  advance  into  colder  countries,  the  decay 
and  disappearance  of  dead  vegetable  matter,  in  the 
form  of  gaseous  substances  which  escape  into  the 
atmosphere,  become  more  slow — till  at  length, 
between  the  parallels  of  40°  and  45°,  it  begins  to 
accumulate  in  vast  quantities  in  favourable  situa- 
tions, forming  peat  bogs  of  greater  or  less  extent. 
While  the  living  plant  here,  as  in  warm  climates, 
derives  carbon  both  from  the  earth  and  from  the 
air,  the  dead  plant,  during  its  slow  and  partial 
decay,  restores  little  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
therefore  adds  rapidly  to  the  vegetable  matter  of 
the  soil.  , 

Again,  in  one  and  the  same  climate,  the  decay 
of  vegetable  matter,  and  its  convei'sion  into 
gaseous  substances,  is  more  rapid,  in  proportion 
to  the  frequency  witii  which  it  is  disturbed  or 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air.  Hence 
this  decay  may  be  comparatively  slow  in  shady 
woods  and  in  fields  covered  by  a  thick  sward  of 
grass;  and  in  such  situations  organic  matter  may 
accumulate,  while  it  rapidly  diminisJies  in  an  un- 
covered soil,  or  in  fields  re])eatcdly  ploughed  and 
subjected  to  frccpient  cropping.* 

Being  thus  fitted,  by  nature,  to  draw  their 
sustenance — now  from  the  earth,  now  from  the 
air,  and  now  from  both,  according  as  they  can 
most  readily  obtain  it— plants  are  capable  of 
living, — though  rarely  a  robust  life, — at  the 
expense  of  either.  The  propoi'tion  of  their  food 
which  they  actually  derive  from  each  source,  will 
depend  upon  many  circumstances, — on  the  nature 
of  the  plant  itstU" — on  the  iieriod  of  its  growth  — 
on  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted — on  the  abun- 
dance of  food  presented  to  cither  extremity — on 
the  warmth  and  ir.oisturc  of  the  climate — on  the 
duration  and  intensity  of  the  sunshine,  and  othi'r 
circumstances  of  a  similar  kind— so  that  the  only 
general  law  seems  to  be,  that,  lil<c  animals,  plants 
have  also  the  ])ower  of  adapting  theuiselvcs,  tr)  a 
certain  extent,  to  the  conditions  in  which  they  are 
placed;  and  of  supporting  life  bj'  the  aid  of  such 
sustenance  as  may  be  within  their  reach. 

Such  a  view  of  the  course  of  nature  in  (he 
vegetable  kingdom  is  consistent,  1  believe,  with 
all  known  facts.  And  that  the  l^eity  has  bounti- 
fully fitted  the  various  orders  of  plants — with 
which  the  surfaci'  of  the  earth  is  at  once  beautified 
and  rendered  ca])ablc  of  supporting  animal  life — 
to  draw  their  nourishment,  in  smne  s])ots  more 
from  the  air,  in  others  nmre  from  the  soil,  is  onl)'- 
in  accordance  with  the  numerous  provisions  we 
c\cry  where  ])crceive,  for  the  jncservaiion  ami 
continuance  of  the  present  condition  of  things. 

By  taking  a  one-sided  view  of  nature,  wc  may 
arrive  at  startling  conclusions — correct,  if  taken 
as  partial  truths,  yet  false,  if  advanced  as  general 

*  In  rpnioviiig  w  crop  we  take  away  both  what 
till"  plants  have  rci'oived  from  the  earth  and  what 
they  have  absorbed  from  the  air — the  materials,  in 
short,  intendi'd  hv  ir.Uure  to  restore  the  loss  of 
vvgelablo  nratler  arising  from  the  natural  decay. 
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propositions — and  fitted  to  lead  into  error,  such 
as  have  not  the  requisite  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  judge  tor  themselves — or  sucli  as,  doubtful 
of  their  own  judgment,  are  willing  to  yield  assent 
to  tlie  authorityof  anamc. 

Of  this  kind  ajjpears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  the 
statement  of  Licbig,  that  "when  a  plant  is  quite 
matured,  and  when  the  organs  by  which  it  obtains 
food  from  the  atmosphere  are  formed,  the  carbonic 
ticid  of  the  soil  is  no  further  required" — and  that, 
"  during  tbe  heat  of  summer  it  derives  its  carbon 
exclusively  from  the  atmosphere."* 

A  little  consideration  will  shew  us  that,  while 
the  proposition  contained  in  the  former  quotation 
may  be  entertained  and  advanced  as  a  nuitter  of 
opinion—  the  latter  is  obviously  incorrect.  In 
summer,  when  the  sun  shines  the  brightest,  and 
for  the  greatest  number  of  hours,  the  evaporation 
from  the  leaves  of  all  plants  (their  insensible  per- 
spiration) is  the  greatestf— the  largest  supply  of 
water,  therefore,  must  at  this  season  be  absorbed 
by  the  roots,  and  transmitted  upwards  to  the 
leaves.  But  this  water,  before  it  enters  the  roots, 
has  derived  carbonic  acid  and  other  soluble 
substsnces  from  the  air  and  from  the  soil,  in  as 
large  quantity  at  this  period,  as  at  any  oihcr  during 
the  growth  of  the  plant;  and  these  substances  it 
will  carry  with  it  in  its  progi-ess  through  the  roots 
and  the  stem. 

Are  the  functions  of  the  root  changed  at  this 
stage  of  the  plant's  growth  ?  Do  they  now  absorb 
pure  water  only,  carefully  separating  and  refusing 
to  admit, — even  such  substances  as  are  held  in 
solution. :'  Or  do  the  same  materials  which 
minister  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  in  its  earlier 
stages,  now  pass  upwards  to  the  leaf  and  return 
again  in  the  course  of  the  circulation  unchanged 
and  unemployed,  to  be  again  rejected  at  the  roots  ? 
Docs  all  this  take  place  in  the  height  of  summer, 
while  the  plant  is  still  rai)idly  increasing  in  size  ? 
The  opinion  is  neither  supported  by  facts  nor  con- 
sistent with  analogy. 

But  such  an  opinion — however  the  words 
above  quoted  may  mislead  some — is  not  intended 
to  be  advanced  by  Liebig  ;  for,  in  the  following 
page  he  says,  that  "  the  power  which  roots  possess 
of  taking  up  nourishment  does  not  cease  so  long 
as  nutriment  is  present."  In  summer,  therefore, 
as  well  as  in  spring  or  in  autumn,  the  plant  must 
be  ever  absorbing  nourishment  by  these  roots,  if 
the  soil  is  capable  of  affording  it — and  thus,  in 
the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe,  the  increase  of 
carbon  in  growing  plants  must,  at  every  season  of 
the  year,  be  partly  derived  from  the  vegetable 
jnatter  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow. 


ON    LEASES. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  observe  that  tbe 
remarks  i  made  in  this  Magazine  about  a  year  ago, 
and  which  were  noticed  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  have  origi- 
nated a  very  useful  discussion  ;  and  1  am  further  gra- 
tified that  this  periodical  is  open  to  such  objects  of 
primary  importance,  and  that  it  is  not  surrounded  by 
the  exclusive  and  aristocratic  halo  that  encircles  our 
English  Agricultural  Society,  which  excludes  all 
discussion,  except  on  certain  subjects,  and  unless 
they  arc  written  by  certain  persons.  I  have  also 
remarked  that  no   answer  or   observations   are  ever 

*  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,  p.  48. 
f  Lindley's  Theory  of  Horticulture,  p.  4y. 


received  on  any  article ;  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  they  are  unimpeachable,  and  must  pass  for 
gospel. 

I  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  the  tenure  of  laud 
is  the  basis  of  the  whole  fabric,  and  also  that  the 
whole  social  policy  is  false;  and  that  unless  it  be 
altered  and  placed  on  the  most  liberal  footing,  little 
or  no  good  will  be  eilected — and  in  this  opinion  I  am 
joined  by  several  of  the  most  enlightened  agricul- 
turists of  the  day.  The  remarks  of  "  B.  H."  in  last 
Magazine  are  most  pithy  and  ])ertinent — he  writes 
as  a  man  of  sense  and  of  business — he  has  a  sound 
head  and  enlightened  practical  judgment.  It  is 
certainly  ditficult  to  know  if  any  person  be  orthodox 
or  heterodox,  as  the  former  includes  only  our  own 
"doxy,"  and  the  latter  every  person's  "doxy" 
except  our  own  ;  but  whether  the  one  or  the  other, 
let  us  have  every  opinion  on  the  subject  brought  to 
light,  and  duly  examined.  On  every  well  managed 
landed  projierty,  few  regulations  or  restrictions  will 
be  necessary,  and  must  be  confined  to  some  few 
things  which  the  tenant  is  not  to  do,  rather  than 
direct  what  he  is  to  perform.  Dictation  must  be 
sparingly  used,  and  the  teachers  themselves  will 
require  a  previous  teaching;  for  in  ninety-nine 
cases  in  a  hundred,  the  farmer  is  better  qualified  to 
dictate.  A  previous  insolvency  seems  in  many 
cases  to  be  a  necessary  passport  to  office  ;  and  the 
appointments  are  generally  confined  to  bankers  and 
lawyers,  and  military  men,  who  much  abound  in 
Ireland,  where  they  have  been  long  and  usefully 
employed  in  teaching  "Pat"  religion  by  powder 
and  ball,  and  are  now  engaged  to  teach  him  agricul- 
ture by  the  same  mode  of  cogent  argument  and 
powerful  persuasion.  I  have  read  somewhere  that 
Capt.  J.  Pitt  Kennedy  superintends  agricultural 
schools  there,  and  shows  the  value  of  each  system 
of  cultivation  on  plots  of  two  square  perches.  Far- 
mers require  much  time  to  prove  a  rotation,  and 
even  differ  after  a  long  and  extensive  experience ; 
but  here  a  militnrv  pedant  knows  at  once,  and  re- 
duces it  to  the  standard  of"  Pat's"  limited  compre- 
hension, and  to  suit  his  own  also.  I  did  not  read 
if  the  scholars  march  in  file  and  in  column,  and  de- 
ploy to  and  from  thoir  studies,  or  if  they  be  taught 
the  measured  step,  the  formal  strut,  and  the  lofty 
stave.  There  is  a  great  rage  at  present  for  agricul- 
tural and  scientific  education  ;  and  of  the  great  use 
that  is  made  of  it,  the  following  establishment  on 
the  estates  of  an  English  nobleman  of  the  highest 
rank,  will  afford  a  gratifying  specimen.  The  land 
steward  is  a  quondam  bankrupt  banker,  and  the  per- 
son who  acts  as  bailifl  is  a  disbanded  seaman :  on 
tbe  northern  estate,  an  ex-captain  of  militia  acts  as 
land  steward,  and  has  for  an  assistant  a  decayed 
cabinet-maker :  and  all  these  functionaries  suit  an 
ignorance  similar  to  their  own.  I  was  personal  wit- 
ness to  the  farming  of  the  first  mentioned  agent, 
and  saw  the  worst  cultivation  I  ever  beheld,  and  the 
strange  custom  of  employing  women  to  cover  the 
dung  with  hoes  in  the  turnip  drill  behind  the 
ploughs.  Probably  "  B.  H."  is  not  accustomed  to 
this  mode  of  drilling;  the  dictating  agents  can  teach 
him.  I  have  ever  reckoned  the  professional  igno- 
rance of  such  persons  to  be  highly  detrimental,  both 
to  the  owner  and  farmer,  and  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity, and  veiy  derogatory  to  the  art  itself. 

Jivery  man  and  class  of  men  have  their  prejudices 
and  their  crotchets  ;  and  the  farmer,  though  very 
justly  reproached  on  that  point,  is  not  more  encum- 
bered than  those  who  would  jireteud  to  instruct  him. 

It  is  certain  that  the  much  valued  good-will  and 
mutual  kindness  between  landlord  and  tenant  would 
be  better  promoted  by  independence  than  depea* 
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dence— the  latter  generates  servility  and  checks 
many  noble  feelings.  The  rents  are  unreasonable  ; 
a  part  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  to 
enable  him  to  undertake  impioveraents,  and  he  must 
Lave  due  security  of  reaping  the  benefit.  The  back- 
ward state  of  agriculture  is  almest  wholly  charge- 
able on  the  landowner  ;  they  show  no  examples, 
and  fetter  and  restrain  it  in  too  many  cases.  I  lately 
showed  a  plan  of  a  I'arm  building  on  the  most  im- 
proved principle  to  a  farmer  in  Surrey,  for  his 
farm  of  300  acres,  and  he  instantly  offered  to  ])av 
six  per  cent,  interest  on  the  cost  of  it  for  a  lease  of 
twenty  years,  but  on  consulting  the  landloril,  the 
cost  (400/.)  was  a  killing  consideration,  and  could 
not  be  overconne.  I  have  often  wondered  that  Sir 
H.  Davy,  during  Jiis  discoveiy  of  so  many  kali- 
genous  and  terrigenous  metals,  never  siumbled  on 
the  metallic  base  of  the  human  race — a  base  which 
exerts  more  influence  on  agriculture,  and  on  human 
affairs  generally,  than  all  the  metals  and  minerids, 
earths  and  alkalies,  gases>  and  acids,  put  together. 
I  once  mentioned  to  a  dogged  old  lawyer  with  whom 
I  was  associated  on  an  estate,  the  propriety  of  in- 
troducing draining  and  better  farmeries,  and  the 
loss  sustained  by  keeping  so  much  land  in  un])vo- 
ductive  old  turf,  growing  only  weeds  and  rubbish. 
On  mentioning  the  disturbing  of  old  turf,  I  roused 
every  prejudice,  and  was  consigned  at  once  to  Bed- 
lam and  a  strait  jacket.  It  is  amusing  to  see  them 
prick  their  ears,  and  wonder  at  the  presumption  of 
change,  from  a  certainty  of  the  heavens  falling  down 
next  day.  Their  object  is  only  to  gather  money, 
liowever  small  the  quantitv,  and  to  make  no  outlay; 
an  expenditure  in  order  to  bring  a  greater  return  is 
never  for  a  moment  entertained.  Let  the  owner  do 
bis  duty,  and  the  farmer  next. 

I  sincerelj"  hope  "  B.  11."  will  favour  us  with  liis 
correspondence  on  this  important  subject;  and  while 
societies  and  clubs  are  engaged  in  the  comparatively 
trifling  occupation  of  decorating  the  attic  story,  let 
us  examine  the  foundation  of  the  house,  and  enquire 
if  no  improvement  can  be  effected  there.  We  must 
not  expect  any  immediate  adoption  of  liberality  on 
such  a  jioint — for  reason  has  little  chance  against 
custom  and  prejudice,  self-interest  and  monopoly  ; 
but  as  these  tenures  are  mainly  prescriptive,  con- 
tinual inroads  will  be  made  until  the  necessity  ap- 
pears of  erecting  a  new  and  a  more  liberal  super- 
structure in  their  stead.  Radix. 

July   1,  1811. 


TABLE  OF  MANURES: 

THEIR  I-nOPKHTIES  AND  JIODE  Of  APPLICATION  ;  TOR 
THE  USE  OK  THE  AGHICUI.TUHIST.  BY  JOHN  KODINSON, 
M.  B.,  LECTUItEU  ON  CIlEMISTllY  AS  Al'PLIED  TO 
AGRICULTURE,    ANH     ON    RURAL    ECON031V. 

'I  he  followmg' preliminary  observations  on  the  action 
of  manures,  are  extracted  from  this  very  useful  table, 
which  may  conveniently  and  usefully  be  hunp  up  in  some 
conspicuous  ])la(;c  in  the  farmer's  dwellinpr  to  meet  the 
eye  of  the  sons  intended  to  be  educated  as  farmers,  and 
will  thus  e.i'ily  fix  in  their  minds  the  peculiar  properties 
of  the  different  kinds  of  manures. 

"  Manures  are  intended  to  supply  food  to  plants  and 
idtiniately  to  become  constituent  parts  of  them.  Thus, 
when  we  wish  to  apply  manure  in  the  case  of 
wheat,  it  will  be  proper  to  ascertain  from  the  stalk  and 
grain,  what  substances  are  required.  Jn  the  stalk  we 
have  potass  combined  with  silicious  acid;  if  the  soil, 
then,  contain  neither  of  these  constituents,  we  must 


supply  them  by  artificial  means  or  by  manuring.  In 
the  grain,  again,  we  find,  on  analysis,  phosphoric  acid 
in  combination  with  magnesia  and  potass.  In  like  man- 
ner, these  must  be  supplied,  if  deficient  in  the  soil.  The 
usual  manures  give  ihe-e  substances,  though  the  sub- 
ject is  not  scientifically  understood  by  mere  practical 
men. 

"In  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip  this  is  strikingly  clear. 
As  that  vegetable  contjiins  phosphoric  acid  in  quantity, 
phosphoric  acid,  il  nut  present  in  the  soil  in  suflii'ient 
quantity,  ns  it  rnrely  is,  must  be  supplieil  to  it.  forin- 
stjince,  bone  dust  answers  this  purpose,  as  bone  is  com- 
l)os£dchi(fiY  of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  The  excre- 
ments of  injin  nnil  animals  contain  alvo  pho'jplioricacid. 
Fish  manure  ;icls  precisely  in  liie  sxnif  w.iy,  as  iish  con- 
tain phosphoric  acid  lu  ubundauce.  Fisli  oil  is  proper 
for  turnip^  on  t!-)e  same  grounib.  The  in-itanccs  might 
bemulliph'cil  to  a  gnat  length,  l!  may  not  here  be 
owtof  pbice  to  remiiik  that  all  substain'o,  whether  or- 
ganic, earthy,  or  s;iline,  which  arc  fiiiployed  to  ferti- 
lize the  soil,  or  become  the  food  of  plants,  can  only  be 
rendered  thus  serviceable  to  vegetation  whnn  they  are 
presented  to  the  roots  in  a  fliud  stale  ;  and  such  is  the 
fact,  that  the  compost  of  tlie  furm-yaid,  the  crushed 
bones  of  the  tiirnij)  cultivator,  the  oil  and  bone*  of  fish, 
the  gypsum  of  the  grazier,  tlie  earths,  lime,  magnesia, 
!ind  even  silica,  and  all  the  saline  maniires,  are  dis- 
solved by  some  process  or  other,  before  they  can  be  ab- 
sorbed by  vegetables." 


TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT  TO  T, 
BRAMSTON,  ESQ.,  FROM 
TENANTRY. 


W. 
HIS 


At  the  audit  of  Mr.  Bramston,  at  .Skreens,  on 
Saturday  se'onight,  there  vvas  exhibited  a  striking 
emanation  of  that  union  of  feeling  in  the  landlord  and 
occupier  which  is  the  best  guarantee  of  their  mutual 
interest.  The  attendance  was  very  numerous,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  a  beautiful  piece  of  plate,  in 
the  form  of  a  candelabrum,  was  presented  to  the 
liberal  and  worthy  landlord.  It  stands  23  inches  in 
height,  and  the  cost  was  about  150Z.  The  stem  and 
branches  represent  an  oak  entwined  with  ivy,  emblem- 
atical of  the  landlord  and  his  confiding  tenantry.  At 
the  base  are  three  hu^bandmen— one  preparing  the 
ground  with  the  spade  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  ; 
another  casting  the  seed  over  the  land  ;  and  the  third, 
with  sickle  and  bottle,  going  to  the  harvest.  The 
candelabrum  has  on  it  the  following  inscription  :  — 

PRESENTED   TO 

THOMAS  WILLIAM  BRAMSTON,  ESQ., 

OF   SKRliENS,    M.r.  FOR    SOUTH    ESSEX, 

By  his  Tenantry,  whose  names  are  hereunto  aub- 
.scribed,  in  testimony  of  their  sincere  regard  and  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  to  him  as  their  Landlord,  and  a 
lasting  proof  of  their  high  estimation  of  his  conduct  as 
an  honourable  and  upright  man  ; — 


Owen  Sparrow 
George  Cheveley 
John  E.  Paris 
Peter  Portway 
William  Kobinson 
George  Richardson 
George  Darby 
James  Groves 
Joseph  Pemberton 
Richard  I'atmore 
William  Tipicr 
John  Buttle 
Edward  Buttle 
James  Smith 
Ann  Gandy 
Isaac  Gardiner 


William  Ratn 
John  Josling 
Anthony  Bentall 
William  Pinchion 
Jamc*  Lucking 
Joseph  Gooch 
James  Rutter 
Nathaniel  Campin 
Stephen  Batt 
Charles  Everard 
Joseph  Lucking 
Samuel  Lucking 
Joanna  Gardiner 
Samuel  Norrington 
George  Darby 
John  Horsnell. 


This  memorial  is  executed  with  considerablo  taste. 
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Ill 


THE     ALPACA. 
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The  Alpaca,  wLicb  is  the  subject  of  the  above 
engraving,  is  being  attempted  to  be  natu- 
ralized ill  Britain,  and  is  now  {)0;se.ssed  by  several 
noblemen  and  <;eiulenien  in  ICn^^land  nnd  Scotland. 
A  memoir  on  ilie  subject  has  been  addressed  to  the 
proprietors  of  waste  lands  by  Mr.  Walton,  and  is 
now  published  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet  by  Smith 
and  Elder,  London  ;  and  Connell,  Liverpool.  The 
animal  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  Cordilleras,  of  Peru, 
and  inhabits  the  cold  regions  elevated  8,000  to 
l',',000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  they 
find  their  favourite  and  peculiar  beverage,  the  ichu 
plant,  one  of  the  gramineous  tribe,  which  grows  to 
a  considerable  height,  and  produces  in  suitable 
places  some  good  natural  meadows.  The  naturalists 
place  them  in  the  natural  order  of  "  Ruminantia, '' 
but  they  also  bear  a  comparison  with  the  "  Capridee ;" 
and  in  some  properties  approach  the  camel.  The 
constitution  is  hardy,  and  adapted  to  cold,  moun- 
tainous regions.  The  only  doubt  entertained  with 
regard  to  our  climate  is  the  humidity,  our  latitude 
producing  that  noxious  quality,  tiiough  the  degree  of 
"  dry  cold"  is  less  intense.  The  wool  is  fine  and 
glossy,  and  resembles  silk  more  than  common  wools  ; 
considerable  quantities  have  been  imported,  and  in 
the  Custom-house  returns  it  is  included  under  the 
article  "  Mohair  Yarn,"  which  is  manufactured  into 
camlets  and  moreens.  Many  persons  think  Alpaca 
wool  will  suit  the  manufacture  of  Cashmere  shawls. 
Fine  goods  are  mixed  with  Alpaca  wool,  and  in 
many  cases  it  passes  for  silk. 

The  flesh  resembles  that  of  the  deer,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  hams.  I'he  skin  is  useful  in  bookbind- 
ing, and  in  making  belts  and  straps.  The  average 
weight  of  the  carcase  of  the  Alpaca  is  about  200Ibs., 
and  many  of  them  much  exceed  that  weight.  In  our 
country  the  carcase  is  rather  more  regarded  than  the 
wool;  and,  under  our  present  habits  of  living,  any 
animal  less  useful  for  producing  animal  food  would 
not  compete  with  our  known  breed.    But  it  appears 


the  Alpaca  is  recommended  for  situations  not  used 
for  sheep — or,  at  least,  very  rarely — and  if  they 
succeed  in  parks  and  enclosures  in  the  first  place, 
the  trial  in  exposed  situations  will  be  very  interest- 
ing. Such  experiments,  with  a  view  to  add  to  pro- 
duction, and  the  employment  of  labour  especially, 
claim  the  attention  of  the  wealthy  and  the  support 
of  the  comrcunity.  At  present  the  few  attempts  do 
not  warrant  auy  general  conclusion,  but  are  favour- 
able so  far  as  they  have  gone.  The  patriotic  indi- 
viduals who  now  possess  the  animals  will  no  doubt 
bring  their  capabilities  to  a  just  and  satisfactory  test. 


FACTS    ARE    STUBBORN    THINGS.  — Four 

million  acres  of  wheat,  usually  sown  in  this  kingdom, 
produce  12,000,009  quarters;  at  ten  shillings  fall  in 
price  6,000,000L  is  taken  from  sums  chiefly  expended 
in  labour.  In  the  years  1838-9,  5,000,000  quarters  of 
wheat  were  imported  at  a  cost  of  12,000,000?.,  paid  in 
gold—7>ot  munufucturcs.  The  manufacturing  system 
creates  nine-tenths  of  the  pauperism,  while  nine-tenths 
of  the  expense  of  supporting  the  whole  mass  of  the 
paupers  is  thrown  upon  the  land. 

Marshall's  tables. 
Agricultural  occupiers  and  labourers, .     6,300,000 

Manufacturers 2,400,000 

Total  interested  in  agriculture  three  times  greater  than 
(he  numbers  directly  interested  in  manufactures  ;  also, 
of  manufacturing  labourers,  two-thirds  work  for  the 
Iwme  market.  A  fall  of  ten  shillings  the  quarter  in 
wheat,  of  6s.  6d.  in  barley,  and  6s.  in  oats,  equals  the 
rent  of  the  land  on  which  they  grow  ;  for  instance,  on 
good  soils,  worth  40s.  per  acre,  producing  four  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  40s.;  six  quarters  of  barley,  at  6s.  6fl., 
39.5. ;  seven  ditto  of  oats  at  6s.,  42s.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  land  of  less  value;  ivorth,  for  instance,  30s. 
per  acre,producing  three  quarters  of  wheat,  30s. ;  four 
and  a  half  of  barley,  29s.  3d.;  five  of  oats,  308.;  and 
ten  to  all  descriptions  of  land. 
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NEW  REGULATIONS   OF  SMITH- 
FIELD  MARKET. 

The  Chan-man  of  the  Market  Committee  brought 
lip  a  report  respecting  tlie  vacancj'  of  Collector  of 
Smithfield,  and  the  duties  and  emoluments  of  the 
office.  From  the  rej)ort,  which  is  of  considcrahlc 
length,  and  of  great  importance  as  relates  to  the 
improvement  of  the  market  and  the  security  of 
the  public  from  diseased  or  injurious  meat,  we 
publish  the  following  extracts,  which  comprehend 
the  substance  of  the  whole  : — 

"  As  the  result  of  our  inquiries,  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  increase  of  revenue,  improvement  in  the 
regulations  of  the  marlcct,  and  economy  in  iheir 
administration,  will  be  best  consulted  by  consoli- 
dating the  several  offices,  and  devolving  u])on  one 
individual  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  whole  of  their  duiies. 

"  We  do  therefore  recommend  to  your  honour- 
able court — 

"That  the  whole  of  the  duties  heretofore  per- 
formed by  the  manager  and  collectors  of  the  toils 
and  their  assistants  should  be  consolidated  and 
executed  by  one  person,  to  be  called  the  Manager 
and  Collector  of  Smithfield  Market,  with  an  assist- 
ant under  him,  and  for  whom  he  will  be  held 
responsible. 

"That  neither  the  manager  and  ctdlector  of  the 
mnrket,  nor  his  assistant,  shall  be  directly  or  in- 
directly engaged  or  interested  in  any  other  employ- 
ment, trade,  or  business. 

"That  neither  the  manager  and  collector  of  the 
market  nor  his  assistant,  shall  either  directly  or 
indirectly  receive  from  any  person  or  persons  anv 
fees,  perquisites,  or  gratuities  whatsoever,  save 
and  except  any  lawful  fees  wliich  now  are  or  here- 
after may  be  made  pay^le  in  respect  of  the  hay- 
market  ;  but  that  such  fees  shall  not  be  received 
by  such  manager  and  collector,  without  the  express 
authority  of  the  committee  in  writing,  which  may 
be,  by  them,  at  any  time,  revoked  and  annulled. 

"  We  are  likewise  of  opinion,  that  the  manager 
and  collector  should  possess  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  state  and  condition  of  stock  brought 
to  the  market,  that  he  may  be  able  to  discover  and 
seize  such  as  are  in  a  diseased  state,  and  unfit  for 
human  food  ;  and  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  evi- 
dence in  the  event  ot  proceedings  being  advised 
to  be  taken  in  respect  thereof.  We  also  think  that 
he  should  possess  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
average  quantities  of  fat  stock  usually  sent  to 
Smithfield  from  the  grazing  districts  throughout 
the  kingdom,  with  their  peculiar  seasons  of  sup|)lv, 
to  enable  him  more  crtectually  to  arran-^e  tlie 
general  accommodation  of  the  market,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  those  periodical  changes  which  brin;;-  with 
them  not  merely  a  change  in  the  supply  of  stock, 
but  a  change  also  of  salesmen  engaged  in  their 
disjjosal ;  which  circumstance,  together  with  casual 
fluctuations  in  supply  and  other  causes  connected 
therewith,  frequently  occasion  much  temporary 
inconvenience." 

The  report  contains  the  following  duties  of  the 
manager  and  collector,  and  his  assistant,  amongst 
others  of  minor  importance  ;  — 

"  To  see  that  the  whole  market  is  projjcrlv 
cleansed  by  the  scavengers  according  to  contract, 
and  to  give  information  at  the  otlicc  of  sewers  of 
any  neglect  that  the  parties  may  be  summoned 
before  the  commissioners,  aiul  toattenil  before  the 
said  commissioners  to  substantiate  such  com- 
plaint. 


"  To  see  that  no  cattle,  sheep,  lambs,  &c.,  whe- 
ther from  disease  or  other  causes,  unfit  for  human 
food,  be  offered  or  exposed  for  sale,  and  if  so  ex- 
posed, to  seize  the  same  according  to  law,  or  take 
the  necessary  step^.  for  summoning  the  parties  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  or  to  communicate  the  same  to 
the  market  committee,  with  proper  evidence  to 
sup])ort  any  proceedings  that  the  said  committee 
may  think  it  neccessary  to  institute. 

"  To  see  that  the  following  regulations  are 
strictly  carried  into  effect: — 

"That  all  calves  and  pigs  exposed  or  offered  for 
sale  in  the  market  shall  be  tied  and  penned  in  that 
part  of  the  market  only  which  is  set  apart  for  that 
l)urpose. 

"  I'hat  all  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  which  shall  be  tied 
up,  penned,  or  otherwise  placed  in  the  market 
contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  collector,  shall  be 
forthwith  removed  under  his  authority. 

"  That  no  cattle,  sheep,  lambs,  calves,  or  pigs, 
shall  stand  ui)on  or  be  driven  along  any  of  the 
flag  footways  in  any  part  of  the  market,  except  so 
far  only  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  in  driving 
the  same  direct  to  or  from  any  pen  or  pens  appro- 
priated for  the  sale  thereof,  opening  into  or  upon 
any  such  footway. 

"  That  no  cattle,  sheep,  lambs  &c.,  shall  be  dri- 
ven into,  along,  or  through  any  avenue  or  space 
within  the  market  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  cat- 
tle, except  such  cattle  shall  be  driven  into  such 
avenue  or  space  by  arrangement  of  the  collector, 
for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  shall  be  driven  there- 
from after  having  been  purchased  therein. 

"  That  no  cattle  shall  stand,  or  be  offered,  or 
exposed  for  sale  in  any  off  or  ringdrove  in  that 
])art  of  the  market  extending  from  King-street  to 
Long-lane,  thence  to  Duke-street  and  round  to 
Giltspur-street ;  but  that  the  space  within  such 
limits  shall  be  kept  as  a  clear  and  open  way  for  all 
cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  to  be  driven  into  and  out  of  the 
market. 

"That  no  drover  or  other  person  shall  detain 
any  sheep  or  lambs  in  any  of  the  alleys  or  avenues 
between  the  sheep  pens  within  the  market,  after 
such  sheep  or  lambs  shall  h-.ive  been  sold  ;  but  all 
sheep  and  lambs,  when  sold  and  delivered  to  the 
charge  of  any  drover,  shall  be  immediately  driven 
out  of  the  market. 

"  To  carry  into  execution  the  several  rules  and 
ordinances  made,  or  hereafter  to  be  made  by  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  (if  appointed  by  the  said 
court),  for  granting,  registering,  &c.,  for  all 
drovers'  licenses,  and  to  use  his  best  endeavours 
to  see  that  all  regulations  of  that  court  in  respect 
of  the  conduct  ot  drovers  be  duly  and  efficiently 
carried  into  execution.  A  copy  of  the  existing 
rules  and  ordinances  are  hereunto  annexed  in 
Appendix  li. 

"APl'ENDIX  0. 

"1.  That  the  clerk  of  Smithfield  Market,  or 
sucli  other  person  as  shall  be  ajjpointed  by  the 
Court  of  Aldermen,  shall,  at  such  place  as  the 
court  shall  direct,  grant  and  issue  licenses  and 
tickets  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinances 
now  in  force  for  governing  and  regulating  persons 
driving  cattle,  shccj),  calves,  and  lambs  within  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster  and  liberties 
thereof  and  the  bills  of  mortality,  to  all  persons 
who  shall  drive,  or  assist,  or  be  employed  in 
driving  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  or  lambs  within  the 
aforesaid  liirdts. 

"2.  Tiiat  before  any  licence  shall  be  granted  a 
reipiisitiiin  for  the  same  in  such  form  as  the  court 
shull  direct,  accompanied  with  the  certificate  next 
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hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  be  signed  by  the 
person  requiring  such  licence,  and  in  every  re- 
quisition shall  be  truly  specified  the  proper  name 
and  surname  and  place  of  abode  ;ind  age  of  the 
person  applying  for  the  licence. 

"  3.  That  the  clerk  of  Smithfield  Market,  or 
such  other  person  as  aforesaid,  shall,  upon  pay- 
ment of  5s.,  grant  to  any  person  not  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  shall  produce  a  satisfactory 
certificate  of  his  good  character  and  ability  to  act 
as  a  drover,  a  licence  to  drive  cattle,  sheep,  calves, 
or  lambs  within  the  aforesaid  limits,  and  in  every 
such  licence  shall  be  specified  the  number  thereof, 
with  the  name,  place  of  abode,  and  age,  together 
with  a  description  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
same  shall  be  granted;  and  every  licence  shall 
bear  date  the  day  it  is  granted,  and  continue  in 
force  until  the  first  day  of  July  next  after  the  date, 
except  it  shall  be  sooner  revoked,  and  except 
during  the  time  it  shall  be  suspended. 

"  4.  That  the  cleric  of  the  market  or  such  other 
person  aforesaid  shall  at  the  time  of  granting 
every  licence  deliver  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
same  shall  be  granted,  a  ticket  made  of  iron  or 
other  metal,  and  marked  in  raised  brass  figures  or 
otherwise  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  a  number  corresponding  with  the 
number  which  shall  be  inserted  in  the  licence,  and 
also  an  abstract  of  all  such  rules,  orders,  and 
ordinances  made  by  the  court  as  shall  be  in  force 
at  the  time  of  granting  such  licence,  and  of  the 
penalties  annexed  to  the  breach  of  such  rules, 
orders,  and  ordinances. 

"  5.  That  every  person  duly  licensed  as  afore- 
said, shall  at  all  times  during  his  emi)loyment 
wear  the  ticket  which  shall  have  been  delivered  to 
him  conspicuously  upon  the  upper  and  outer  i>art 
of  the  left  arm,  in  such  manner  that  the  number 
thereon  shall  at  all  times  be  distinctly  visible  and 
legible,  and  if  any  jjcrson  licenced  as  aforesaid 
shall  not  at  all  times  during  his  employment  wear 
the  ticket  delivered  to  him  as  before  directed,  or 
shall  refuse  to  produce  the  same  for  inspection 
when  required,  or  shall  refuse  to  jicrmit  any 
person  to  note  the  number  on  such  ticket,  everv 
person  so  oftending  shall  for  every  offence  forfeit 
any  sum  not  exceeding  40s.,  nor  less  than  10s. 

"6.  That  the  clerk  of  the  said  tnarket,  or  sucli 
other  person  as  aforesaid,  be  authorized  ditring 
one  calendar  month  preceding  the  first  of  ,Iuly  in 
any  year  to  issue  licences,  to  take  effect  from  the 
date  thereof,  and  to  continue  in  force  (except  as 
aforesaid)  until  the  1st  of  July  in  the  following 
year. 

"  7.  That  the  particulars  of  every  licence  shall 
be  registered  in  a  book,  which  any  person  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  inspect  without  payment  of  any 
fee. 

"  8.  That  upon  the  expiration  of  any  licence 
the  person  to  whom  the  same  shall  have  been 
granted  shall  deliver  up  such  licence,  and  the 
ticket  relating  thereto,  to  the  clerk  of  the  market, 
or  such  other  person  as  aforesaid  ;  and  if,  after 
the  expiration  of  such  licence,  the  person  to  whom 
the  same  shall  have  been  granted  shall  use  or 
wear  the  ticket  relating  thereto,  or  shall  not, 
■within  the  space  of  three  days,  deliver  up  the 
ticket,  every  person  so  offending  shall,  for  every 
offence,  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding  40s.,  nor 
less  than  10s. 

"  9.  That  whenever  any  licensed  person  shall 
change  his  place  of  abode,  he  shall,  within  three 
days,  give  notice  thereof,  in  writing  signed  by 
him,  to  the  cleric  of  the  tnarktst,  at  such  other 


person  as  aforesaid,  specifying  his  new  place  of 
abode,  and  shall  produce  his  licence  to  the  clerk 
of  the  market,  or  such  other  jierson  as  aforesaid, 
who  shall  endoise  thereon  and  register  in  the  said 
book  the  particulars  of  such  change  ;  and  if  any 
licensed  person  shall  change  bis  place  of  abode, 
and  omit  to  give  notice  thereof  as  aforesaid,  every 
person  so  offending  shall,  for  every  offence,  forfeit 
any  sum  not  exceeding  4()r.,  nor  less  than  10s. 

"  10.  That  whenever  the  number  on  any  ticket 
shall  become  oliliterated  or  defaced,  so  that  the 
same  sball  not  be  distinctly  visible  and  legible, 
slich  ticket  shall  bo  delivered  up  to  the  clerk  of 
the  market,  or  such  other  person  as  aforesaid, 
who  is  anthoriscd  upon  payment  of  2s.  6d.,  to 
issue  another  ticket  of  a  corresponding  number  ; 
and  if  any  person  shall  wear  or  use  any  ticket 
after  it  shall  have  become  obliterated  or  defaced, 
so  that  the  number  shall  not  be  distinctly  visible 
and  legible,  every  person  so  offending  shall,  for 
every  offence,  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding  40s., 
nor  less  than  10s. 

"11.  All  sticks  or  other  irtstruments  used  by 
persons  engaged  in  driving  cattle,  sheep,  calves, 
or  lambs  within  the  aforesaid  limits  shall  be 
stamped  with  such  distinguishing  marks  as  the 
clerk  of  the  market,  or  such  other  person  as 
aforesaid,  shall  deem  expedient;  and  if  any 
])erson  shall  use  any  stick  or  instrument  which 
shall  not  have  been  so  marked,  every  person  so 
offending  shall  lor  every  offence  forfeit  any  sum 
not  exceeding  10s.,  nor  less  than  10s." 

This  report  was,  after  considerable  discussioii, 
sent  back  to  the  committee  for  further  consider- 
ation.— Adjourned. 


TO 


THE    EDITOR   OF   THE 
MER'S  MAGAZINE. 


FAR^ 


[We  insert   this  communication   at  the  particular 
desire  of  a  correspondent. — Ed.  F.  M .] 

Sir, — In  the  report  of  the  South  Wiltshire  and 
■Warminster  Farmer's  Club,  in  the  Farmer's  Blaga- 
zine  for  this  month,  jiagc  380,  a  member  jirodnced 
a  samjjle  of  wheat  grown  on  land  of  Very  inferior 
character,  not  being  valued  at  more  than  1.3s.  per 
acre  ;  he  stated  that  wheat  had  been  grown  on 
this  land  for  three  successive  years  without  any 
manure  whatever,  and  that  it  would  be  again  sown 
with  spring  wheat  this  year. 

This  produce,  ho  informed  us,  was  raised  by 
the  application  of  a  chemical  preparation,  most 
simple,  and  most  portable,  and  which  the  dis- 
eoverer  was  willing  to  make  known  to  the  public, 
could  he  obtain  sufficient  protection  by  patent  or 
otherwise.  What  was  stated,  made  a  very  strong 
impression  on  the  meeting,  no  less  from  the  elo- 
quent language  arid  forcible  manner  in  which  it 
was  conveyed  to  them,  than  the  very  important 
results  that  must  arise  to  agriculture  should  it 
answer  the  expectation  of  its  friends  ;  and  although 
the  club  had  not  the  materials  before  them  to 
justify  their  expressing  any  opinion,  yet  they  are 
sure,  that  if  it  should  be  found  on  due  enquiry  to 
be  a  discovery  of  importance  to  agriculture  to  the 
extent  suggested,  the  friends  of  that  great  interest 
will  adequatelj'  protect  and  rew^ard  the  discoverer. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  wish  through  your  paper,  to 
ask  the  discoverer  whether  this  is  a  fact  ?  For  if 
such  is  the  case,  it  ough*,  not  to  go  unnoticed  like 
many  good  discoveries  are,  but  let  him  apply  to 
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the  Royal  Agvicultiual  Society,  or  to  the  Govern- 
ment  at  once,  and  if  his  discovery  is  as  he  says  it 
is,  they  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  protecting 
and  rewarding  him  ;  and  if  not,  then  it  would  fall 
to  the  ground — but  to  have  such  things  promul- 
gated and  not  to  be  looked  into  is  wrong.  There- 
fore I  wish  it  to  be  made  public,  tliat  sucVi  a  dis- 
covery is  made,  and  I  beg  to  request  the  discoverer 
toapj)ly  to  the  Government,  stating  the  above  facts, 
(which  of  course  he  is  certain  of  proving),  and  it 
would  be  criminal  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
not  to  reward  and  protect  him  ;  and  should  it  prove 
to  be  a  mere  fiction, then  the  disco  verer  must  publicly 
declare  it;  for  as  he  has  gone  thus  far,  he  must 
either  prove  or  disprove  the  above  statement,  and 
I  shall  not  remain  quiet  until  such  is  done,  and  I 
hope,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  assist  me.  A.J. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT. 
CANADA. 

CfROM    the    MONTREAL    GAZETTE.) 

It  is  in  such  a  season  as  this  that  the  necessity 
of  perfectly  draining  arable  land  may  be  clearly 
demonstrated.  Ploughed  land  that  is  not  suffi- 
ciently drained,  will  in  a  wet  spring  be  converted 
into  a  mass  of  mud,  and  when  dried  again  by 
the  heat  of  summer,  will  have  lost  all  the  good 
effect  that  should  have  been  produced  by  previous 
plougbings.  Indeed,  it  is  to  the  imperfect  drain- 
ing of  arable  land  that  our  light  crops  are  to  be 
attributed,  as  much  as  to  any  other  cause.  A 
ploughed  field  saturated  with  wet  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  particularly  if  the  soil  is  a  heavy  clay,  must 
be  unfit  to  receive  the  seed  when  dry  until  it  is 
again  ploughed.  It  maybe  sown  and  harrowed, 
it  is  true,  but  there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  a  good  crop,  on  land  that  is  too  hard 
to  admit  the  roots  of  the  plants  growing  upon  it 
to  extract  and  find  nutriment  to  support  and  per- 
fect them. 

Plants  derive  their  support  from  the  earth,  and 
are  not  like  animals  endowed  with  the  power  of 
locomotion,  but  are  always  fixed  to  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  soil.  They  depend  ui)on  the  small 
space  which  they  occupy  for  the  supply  of  their 
wants,  and  can  place  under  contribution  only 
those  portions  of  the  surrounding  air,  earth,  and 
water  that  come  in  contact  with  them.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, then,  that  they  should  find  immediately 
around  them  the  nutritious  principles  required  for 
their  growth,  and  for  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions ;  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  able  to 
extend  their  roots,  in  order  to"  drain  from  the  soil 
its  nourishing  juices,  and  to  fasten  themselves  in 
the  earth,  so  as  to  be  secure  from  being  dried  yp 
by  heat  or  uprooted  by  the  winds.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  do  all  this  unless  the  soil  is  open 
and  well  jiulvcrized,  and  this  it  cannot  be  if  not 
well  drninod  when  ploughed. 

The  following  observations  from  "  Chaplat's 
Agricultural  Chemistry"  arc  well  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  every  farmer;  and  there  is  no  farmer 
who  will  read  them,  that  must  not  be  convinced 
of  their  truth  and  reasonablpncss  :  — 

"  The  air  may  be  considered  as  a  vehicle,  con- 
stantly loaded  with  a  quantity  of  water  in  vapour, 
of  which  the  coolness  of  the  nifjiit  causes  it  to  de- 
posit a  part  upon  the  earth.  Tiie  snrfncc  of  the 
ground  and  the  leaves  of  plants  are  often  moist  in 
the  morning :  the  return  of  the  eun,  and  the  heat 


of  the  day,  evaporate  this  liquid,  to  be  deposited 
again  at  sunset,  and  during  the  night ;  thus  by 
an  alternate  movement,  determined  by  the  changes 
in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  at  different 
])erio(]s  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  water  is  con- 
stantly applied  to  plants,  to  preserve  them  from 
the  excess  of  heat,  which  would  wither  and  dry  up 
their  organs. 

"The  aqueous  vapours  suspended  in  the  air 
begin  to  be  condensed  and  precipitated  at  sunset, 
and  with  them  is  deposited  the  greatest  part  of  the 
emanations  which  have  arisen  from  the  earth 
during  the  day;  these  exhalations,  though  benefi- 
cial to  vegetation,  are  almost  always  injurious  to 
man,  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  he  fears 
and  shuns  the  night  damps.  In  southern  climates, 
where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  more  intense,  and 
rains  less  frequent  than  in  the  northern,  vegetation 
is  supported  by  the  dews,  which  are  very  abun- 
dant. In  order  that  the  dews  of  night  may  pro- 
duce their  best  effects  upon  vegetation,  it  isneces- 
sary  that  the  soil  should  unite  certain  qualities, 
which  it  does  not  always  possess. 

"  When  the  soil  is  hard  and  compact,  and  forms, 
by  the  action  of  the  air,  an  impenetrable  crust, 
the  dew  is  deposited  upon  the  surface,  and  evapo- 
rated by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  without  having 
moistened  the  roots  of  the  plants,  or  softened  the 
earth  around  them  ;  so  that,  of  the  organs  that 
serve  to  convey  nourishment  to  the  plants,  the 
leaves  are  the  only  ones  benefitted  by  the  dew, 
while  the  roots,  which  are  the  principal  vehicles 
of  nutriment,  when  the  plant  is  fully  developed, 
are  not  in  any  degree  benefitted  by  it.  It  is  neces- 
sary in  such  cases  that  the  soil  should  be  sof- 
tened, lightened,  and  divided,  so  that  the  air  may 
convey  the  water  with  which  it  is  charged  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  to  every  part  of  the  earth 
surrounding  them,  to  a  certain  depth  ;  thus  the 
plant  can  imbibe,  through  all  its  pores,  the  re- 
viving moisture ;  and  that  which  it  received  by 
its  roots  is  more  lasting  than  that  which  it  ab- 
sorbs in  any  other  way,  because  the  roots  being 
sheltered  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  evapora- 
tion takes  ])lace  less  rapidly,  and  the  moisture  is 
retained,  whilst  the  leaves  are  speedily  dried  by 
the  heat.  Besides,  that  earth  which  is  most  easily 
affected  by  the  dews  yields  most  readily  to  the  ac- 
tion of  roots,  whether  it  be  to  fix  the  plant  firmly, 
by  their  extension,  or  to  draw  from  the  soil  its 
nutritive  properties. 

"  This  explains  in  a  natural  manner  the  origin 
of  a  custom  observed  by  all  agriculturists,  and  of 
which  all  acknowledge  the  advantages.  When 
vegetables,  such  :is  peas,  beans,  i)otatoes,  and 
other  roots,  are  sown  in  furrows,  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  the  soil  in  the  intervals  is  hoed 
or  dug  with  the  utmost  care,  and  thus  rendered 
light,  soft,  and  favourable  to  the  air  ;  whilst  at 
the  same  time  weeds,  which  would  be  hurtful  to 
the  cultivated  plants  by  depriving  them  of  nou- 
rishment aff(n-de(l  by  the  grotmd,  arc  destroyed, 
and  the  soil  rendered  more  fit  to  receive  the  rain 
and  convey  it  to  the  roots.  I  do  not  deny  that 
these  benclits  are  real,  but  I  liold  them  to  be  se- 
condary, and  subordinate  to  the  advantage  derived 
from  ()i)cning  access  to  the  air,  and  permitting  it 
to  deposit  its  dews  ui)on  the  roots,  and  upon  the 
earth  in  contact  with  them. 

"  I  have  uniformly  observed  the  effects  of  this 
method  lo  be  ecjually  s])eedy  and  favourable  in  the 
cultivation  of  bcct-roots,  and  I  have  never  em- 
ployed any  other  to  restore  their  vegetation  to  its 
freshness,  when  they  become  yellowish  and  droops 
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three  or  four  hours  it  will  become  a 
beautiful  green,  and  the  leaves  spread  themselves 
out,  although  no  rain  may  have  fallen  ;  and  this 
often  when  the  soil  had  not  contained  a  single 
weed.  I  have  observed  the  same  effect  produced 
upon  the  other  culinary  roots. 

"  In  the  south  of  France,  where  it  hardly  ever 
rains  during  the  summer,  the  foot  of  each  setting 
of  the  vine  is  laid  bare,  by  digging  around  it  a 
circular  trench,  deep  and  wide  enough  to  contain, 
uncovered,  the  stump,  and  the  radicles  proceed- 
ing from  it ;  and  the  opening  is  speedily  covered 
over  by  the  leaves  and  branches.  It  is  evident 
that  this  method  has  no  other  advantage  than  that 
of  facilitating  the  access  of  the  air  to  tlie  roots, 
that  it  may  deposit  there  the  dews  with  which  it  is 
more  abundantly  charged  than  in  cold  climates— 
if  it  were  not  thus,  this  practice  would  expose  the 
vines  to  be  dried  up  by  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
sun." 

The  above  observations  are  manifestly  correct, 
and  it  must  consequently  be  evident  to  every  ex- 
perienced farmer,  how  necessary  it  is  in  this 
climate  that  the  land  under  crops  should  be  in  a 
loose  and  open  state,  to  receive  the  beneficial 
effects  of  air  and  moisture.  It  is  on  this  prin- 
ciple that  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  in- 
troduce drilling  crops  of  grain,  and  subsequently 
hoeing  them  at  least  once  before  coming  into  ear. 
This  would  insure  a  more  i)erfect  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  because  seed  could  not  be  drilled  in,  unless 
tlie  soil  was  o])en  and  well  pnlverizet. 

There  is  not  certainly  much  encouragement  to 
expend  capital  and  labour  on  our  arable  lands, 
while  wages  are  high  and  produce  low  ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  unless  the  labour  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  produce  good  crops  be  expended  on  our 
tillage  land,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  them 
waste.  The  prospects  of  the  Canadian  agricultu- 
rist may  soon  be  more  cheering.  If  any  measures 
can  be  adopted  that  would  be  likely  to  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  interests  of  our  agriculture,  we  un- 
doubtedly are  entitled  to  exjject  that  they  will  be 
adopted. 

I  think  I  cannot  better  conclude  this  communi- 
cation than  in  the  following  words  of  "  Bron- 
terre"  ; — "Of  all  human  occupations,  agriculture 
is  not  only  the  most  essentia]  to  man's  existence, 
but  also  the  most  conducive  to  his  health,  his  in- 
nocence, and  his  happiness.  Surioiinded  by  the 
beauties  of  earth,  and  as  it  were  under  the  eye  of 
heaven,  he  naturally  imbibes  a  more  genial  tempe- 
rament both  of  body  and  mind  than  those  confined 
in  the  murky  atmosphere  of  cities,  amidst  the  din 
and  bustle  of  the  workshop,  or  the  higgling  and 
chicanery  of  dishonest  barter,  with  its  attendant 
cares  and  devouring  excitement.  Agriculture  is, 
moreover,  the  most  profitable  occupation,  as  re- 
gards the  whole  community  ;  for,  being  the  basis 
of  all  other  occupations,  its  ])ro5perity  alone  can 
yield  the  means  of  reproduction  and  prosjierity  to 
all  the  rest.  The  agriculturist  produces  and  re- 
produces not  only  the  food  consumed  by  all  cm- 
ployed  upon  the  land,  during  the  processes  both 
of  cultivation  and  vegetation,  but  also  the  food  of 
every  other  description  of  ])crson,  whatever  his 
occupation  in  society.  Without  a  sufficient  supply 
of  food,  and  of  the  raw  materials  of  clothing,  such 
as  wool,  flax,  hide?,  &c.,  which  agriculture  alone 
yields  ;  without  this  sufficient  sujiply  daring  the 
reproduction,  all  manufactures  and  commerce 
would  stand  still,  as  well  as  agriculture  itself. 
Considered,  then,  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  narrowing  that  end,  as  the  political  economists 


do,  to  the  mere  production  of  wealth,  with 
scarcely  any  reference  to  its  distribution  and  en- 
joyment, agriculture  is  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all  industrial  pursuits." 

In  no  country  on  earth  is  it  so,  if  not  in 
Canada ;  and  one  would  imagine  it  should  be  so 
regarded,  and  valued  and  encouraged  accordingly. 

Cote  St.  Faul,  June  2.  Wm.  Evans. 


ON  DRAINING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — In  an  article  in  your  last  number  on  drain- 
ing signed  "  An  Observer,"  in  which,  after  offer- 
ing a  few  remarks  on  the  direction  of  drains,  the 
writer  jjroceeds  to  ask  the  following  questions; 
what  is  the  use  of  draining  ?  or,  in  what  manner 
wet  land  injures  the  crop  ?  Having  during  a  few 
years  had  some  insight  into  draining,  and  seen 
many  of  its  beneficial  effects,  I  will  venture  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  your  correspondent's 
questions,  and  should  you  deem  them  worthy  of 
insertion,  perhaps  you  could  find  space  for  them 
in  your  excellent  magazine. 

Although  wheat  may  grow  and  prosper  in  water, 
it  certainly  will  not  in  a  wet  soil.  Take  for  in- 
stance a  wet,  stiff  field  ;  however  well  the  seed 
may  have  been  got  in,  should  there  come  a  severe 
winter,  in  the  spring  it  will  be  found  that  the 
frosts  have  done  much  damage ;  the  wheat  will 
look  yellow  and  spindley,  and  in  harvest  the  ears 
will  neither  be  full,  nor  the  grain  large. 

In  all  lands,  of  whatever  description,  or  however 
good  the  soil  may  be,  should  there  be  wet  or 
sjiringy  jjlaces,  a  severe  frost  is  sure  to  take  great 
effect  on  them,  and  the  crop  will  generally  be 
slight,  and  the  ear  and  grain  defective.  Continued 
wet  sabs  the  ground  and  destroys  the  natural  good 
qualities  of  any  soil.  The  subsoil  of  fields  near  a 
large  body  of  water  is  found  generally  to  be  of  a 
white,  cold,  spongy  nature,  and  in  a  manner  com- 
pletely perished. 

In  hop  grounds  also,  which  are  often  near  rivers, 
and  not  much  above  their  level,  the  continued 
wet  is  found  to  rot,  and  therefore  injure  the  plant. 
In  pasture  ground  also,  I  have  noticed  that  at  cer- 
tain spots,  the  stock  pull  up  the  grass  by  the  roots, 
which  is  caused  by  the  action  of  frost  on  ground 
of  a  springy  nature. 

Draining  in  the  course  of  time,  very  much  alters 
the  appearance  of  a  soil ;  it  keeps  open  the  pores 
of  the  earth  ;  thus  after  heavy  rains  the  water 
quickly  disappears,  and  the  soil  instead  of  continu- 
ing wet  and  cold,  becomes  dry  and  sound. 

Your  correspondent  also  inquires  whether  the 
common  earth-worm  is  injurious?  decidedly  not. 
In  the  summer,  the  subsoil  near  the  drains  is  ge- 
nerally moist ;  the  worms  congregate  there  and 
keep  the  ground  porous  ;  thus  in  wet  weather  the 
water  quickly  reaches  the  drains. 

It  is  also  a  well-known  fact,  that  stock  do  best 
on  dry  sound  ground,  particularly  sheep  ;  and  on 
ground  laid  dry,  you  may  keep  your  bullocks  out 
later  in  the  autumn  than  on  wet. 

Every  soil  requires  draining,  some  more  than 
others,  and  its  beneficial  effects  may  be  seen  at  all 
times,  but  more  particularly  during  the  winter. 

I  could  extend  my  observations  farther,  but  I 
think  I  have  adduced  enough  to  prove  that  wet 
injures  the  land  and  the  crops,  and  that  draining 
does   much  good. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your's  obediently, 
GoudMrst,Kent,  July  16.  An  Agrici/lturist. 
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PYDAR  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

An  excellent  i)ai)er  wjir  read  at  a  meeting  of 
this  club,  ill  :-;pi)toml)er  last,  by  Mr.  Richard 
Johns,  of  Crantock,  "  On  the  Propriety  and  Best 
Method  of  J'A-t?nding  the  Growth  of  Wheat  in 
that  part  of  Cornwall.''  The  subject  is,  of 
conrse,  one  of  great  interest  ;  and  we  readily 
give  inseition  to  the  notice  of  the  ])aper  with 
which  we  have  been  furnished.  For  though  we 
are  unable  to  discuss  the  tincstion,  whether  the 
rotation  of  crops  recommcndGd  by  Mr.  .lohns  be 
])ract,icablc  and  valuable  as  a  system  to  he  gene- 
rally adopted  in  this  connty — of  this  our  agricul- 
tural readers  will  form  their  own  opinions — yet, 
it  is  clear  that  the  paper  was  written  with  the 
benevolent  design  of  increasing  our  acrcable  pro- 
duce of  bread  corn  ;  and  Mr.  John's  well  known 
farming  abilities  induce  in  us  the  assurance  that 
the  plan  he  here  recommends,  and  lias  for  some 
time  adopted,  is  well  suited  to  his 'own  neigh- 
bourhood. 

IMr.  Johns  introduced  his  subject  by  first  show- 
ing the   advantages  derivable  from   an   extended 
growth    of  wheat,  by  farmers  in  his  part  of  the 
county,  where  they  could  generally   command  a 
ready  sale,  and  a  price  as  high  as  was  obtainable 
in  any  part  of  I'ngland-     These  advantages  were 
attributable  to  various  circumstances  ; — the  supe- 
rior quality  of  the  seed    used, — the  situation    of 
their  land  with  reference  to  the  mining  poj)ulation, 
and   to  ex])ortation    at   a  light  expense  for   land 
carriage.     JMr.  Johns  next  proved,  by  comparing 
the  average   productions   of  a  number   of  years, 
that  a  fair   proportion   of  an   estate  sown   with 
wheat  will  pay  better  than  any  other  crop.     He 
allowed  that  it  is  a  little  more  expensive  to  obtain 
a  crop  of  wheat  than  of  barley,  when  the  latter  is 
Kown,  as  it  sometimes  is  improjierly,  after  a  crop 
of  wheat ;  but  if  barley  be  sown  after  turnip<;,   as 
is  usual,  then  he  considers  the  cost  of  production 
is  the  same  as  in  wheat.     And    supposing  that  a 
farmer  gets  two-thirds  as  many  bushels   per  acre 
of  wheat  as  he  would    of  barley,  the  expense  of 
saving  and  returning  amounted  to  just  the  same  ; 
as  100/,  worth  of  wheat  could  be  cut,  saved,   and 
rotiirned  at  the  same  cost  at  most,  as  100/.  worth 
of  barley.     Considering  the  difference  in  carriage, 
the  balance  would  be  in  favour  of  wheat.     "  It  is 
only  in  a  very  few  seasons,"  says  Mr.  John's,  "  that 
wheat  does  not  sell  for  double  the  ])rice  of  barley. 
T  find  by  my  accounts  for  the  last  eight  ye<irs,  that 
the  average  jirice  of  wheat  has  been   7f.   '.'d.  jier 
im])orial  linshel,  and  of  barley  .'>s.  "d.    'i'herefore 
I  conclude  that  wheat  will  make  a  better  return 
than  barley,  and  yield  a  greater  ])r<)fit  to  the  far- 
mer ;  wheat  and  barley  being  the  jtrincipal  ])ro- 
diictions  of  the  soil  of  our  neighbourhood.    Andas 
bread  is  emphatically  called  thcstaff  of  life,  and  to 
farmers,  under  Divine  Providence,  the  production 
of  Incad  coin  is  entrusted,  I  think  we  shall  not  be 
doing  our  duty  to  our  fellow  creatures  if  we  neg- 
lect the  growth   of  wheat.     Right  and  pro])er  as 
it  i.s  to  improve  the  soil  and  the  breed  of  cattle, 
horses,   shee[),   pigs,  &c.,  &c.,  and   while   I   am 
])leascd  to  s(>e  the  sjiirit  with   which   our   stock  is 
improved  and  increased  in  value,  I  can  but  lament 
that  we  hear  of  large  estates    (and  those  some  of 
the  fiist  <piality    laud)    \\ith    scarcely  any    wheat 
sown  on  them  ;  whiln  nearly  all  our  farmers  are 
tilling  their  newly  broken-uji  land  to   turnips,  and 
then  the  greater  part  of  that  land  to  Iiarley.      I'he 
growth  of  wheat  through    the   kingdom   must    be 
diminished  to  an  ama/iti;.,'  extent,  if  this  njctliud 


is  generally  adopted.  And  if  we  consider  how 
greatly  a  drain  of  money  from  this  country  to 
purchase  foreign  corn  must  impoverish  the  nation, 
and  particularly  the  farmers,  into  whose  liands 
that  money  should  have  gone  directly  for  the  sup- 
ply of  corn  to  the  people  of  this  densely  populated 
land,  we  shall  certainly  feel  it  our  duty,  as  lovers 
of  our  country,  to  try  by  all  means  to  jiroducc  as 
much  bread  corn  as  possible,  and  not  to  lean  on 
Russia  or  any  other  country  in  the  world  for  snj)- 
])ort,  when  WG  should  keep  the  staff  in  our  own 
liand,  and  the  money  in  our  own  pockets." 

Mr.  Johns  next  proceeded  to  sliow  that  great 
obstacles  were  now  removed  which  formerly  dis- 
couraged the  growth  of  wheat.  "  The  first  I  sh.all 
draw  your  attention  to,"  said  Mr.  Johns,  "  is  the 
settlement  of  the  tithe  question  ;  by  which,  in 
many  places,  we  are  relieved  from  the  disagree- 
able necessity  of  setting  out  our  tithe  in  kind,  or 
having  our  crops  valued  in  the  field ;  thereby  pay- 
ing for  our  own  improvements  at  a  very  high  rate, 
and  having  the  straw  taken  off  the  estate,  which 
should  have  been  made  to  manure  in  our  farm- 
yards, for  the  benefit  of  our  land.  Another  ob- 
stacle was  the  want  of  manure,  which  is  now  in  a 
great  measure  supplied  by  the  introduction  of 
bone-dust  and  various  other  substances,  whereby 
we  are  enabled  to  raise  a  crop  of  turnips,  and 
leave  our  farm-yard  m^inure  for  wheat.  Lime  has 
also  been  brought  into  such  general  use  as 
dressing  for  wheat,  that  any  farmer  within  a  con- 
venient distance  from  lime-kilns  may  generally 
ensure  a  crop  of  wheat  on  any  soil  and  at  a  very 
moderate  outlay. 

' '  Now,   gentlemen,  I  will  endeavour  to   point 
out  how  the  growth   of  wheat  may  be  increased. 
And  to  show  that  I  am  not  altogether  a  novice  in 
the  practice  I  would  recommend,  I  can  tell   you 
that  I  have  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  con- 
stantly sown  the  greater  part  Of  my  turnip  land  to 
wheat,  and  that  this  wheat  stubble  has  been  sown 
again  to  turnips  and  again   to  wheat  for  three  or 
four  years  successively  ;  and  I  have  not  found  the 
least  falling  off  in  the  crop  of  turnips  or  of  wheat, 
the  season  being   considered.     1   have   invai-iably 
carted  all  the  turnips  off  the  land,  but  if  they  had 
been  consumed  on  the  land  by  sheep  folded   on 
them,  no  doubt  it  would  be  an  amazing  advantage 
to  the  crop  of  wheat ;  and   I  believe  that   very 
ordinary  land  would  produce  good  crops  of  wheat 
by    this    method    of  management.      I    think    any 
farm  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood  may  yield 
increased  profit  to  the  farmer  if  he  increases  the 
nutnber  of  acres  of  wheat,  by  sowing  it  after  tur- 
nips.    In  the  high  state  of  cultivation  the  land  is 
now  in  for  turnips,  it  will  generally  jjroducc   as 
many  bushels  per  acre  as  you  can   get  of  barley  ; 
and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  grass  seeds  will  do 
etpially   as  well    as  in   barley   land,  for  it  often 
happens  that  our  seeds  are  destroyed  by  the  barley 
laying  on  before  it  i«   cut,   and    that   piincipally 
owing  to  the  land  being  so  loopc,  that  with  a  wet 
sea.son  it  has   grown    so  long  that  it  would  not 
stand  up  until  harvest;  but  had  wheat  been  sown, 
the  seeds  would  not  have   been   destroyed.     To 
show  still  more  clearly  the  advantage   of  wheat 
over  barley,  I  have  made  a  comparison  between 
the    two  sorts  of   grain.     Sujipose  a  farm  of  200 
acres  regularly  tilled   as  in  this  neighbourhood — 
one-fifth  wheat,  40  acres  — say  10  bushels  per  acre, 
at  24s.  per  (Cornish  bushel,  is'4S0/.     Forty  bushels 
of  barley,  1.')  bushels  per  acre,  at  12s.  per  bushel, 
.■J(!0/.      I  here  will  be  a  balance  in  favour  of  wheat 
ofViOL,  calculating  barley  JiaJf  the  iiric*  of  wbeot 
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which  it  will  not  bear  on  the  average  of  a  number 
of  years,  as  already  proved.  Now,  granting  the 
wheat  croj)  should  cost  'M.  per  acre  to  lime  it  for 
wheat,  I  think  one-half  of  this  should  be  set  off 
as  benefitting  the  barley  croj) ;  that  would  bring  it 
back  to  30s.  per  acre,  reducing  the  above  balance 
of  120/.  to  (iO;. ;  but  from  what  I  have  seen  in 
this  neighbourhood  for  the  last  20  years,  we  can- 
not produce  l.'i  bushels  of  barley  to  10  of  wheat; 
and  I  believe  that  the  pro])ortion  does  not  amount 
generally  to  more  than  about  12  to  10.  Now, 
suppose  that  one-half  the  number  of  acres  of 
wheat  stubble  on  a  farm  of  the  above  description 
is  annually  sown  with  turnijis,  that  half  that 
quantity  is  sown  with  wheat,  which  may  be  gene- 
rally conveniently  accora])lished  before  Christmas 
(the  time  I  would  recommend  as  best  (or  sowing 
wheat  after  turnips),  and  if  it  should  yield  as  many 
bushels  per  acre  as  you  can  get  of  barley,  which 
I  firmly  believe  will  generally  be  the  case,  this 
certainly  will  yield  a  much  greater  profit  to  the 
farmer,  and  is  a  system  which  may  very  easily  be 
adopted,  and  with  very  little,  if  any,  sacrifice  by 
the  farmer.  By  what  I  have  advanced,  I  do  not 
mean  to  confine  any  farmer  to  the  above  quanti- 
ties of  turnips  or  v.'heat;  but  if  the  farmer  finds 
the  system  good,  he  would  no  doubt  go  on  gra- 
dually increasing  as  far  as  he  conveniently  can  ; 
and  what  an  immense  increase  of  corn  might 
thereby  be  produced  in  the  kingdom  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  population  ! 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,"  added  Mr.  Johns,  "  I 
shall  not  be  infringing  on  any  rule  of  our  club  by 
drawing  your  attention  to  a  calculation  I   have 
made,  respecting  the  great  quantity  of  foreign  corn 
now  in  this  country,  on  which  the  duty  has  been 
just  paid— viz.,  1,000,000  quarters — besides  what 
has  been  already  liberated   through  the  year  for 
home  consumption.     Now,  taking  the  parish  I  re- 
side in  as  an  average  parish  of  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall,  and  taking   the  annual    produce   at   2,500 
bushels,  or  938  quarters,  it  would  take  852  such 
parishes,  or  about  4  such  counties  as  Cornwall,  to 
produce  the  above  quantity.     But  I  trust,  gentle- 
men, that  before  we  leave  this  subject,  we  may  be 
convinced  that  the  deficiency  which  we  have  felt 
for  several  years  past  may  be  supplied  from  our 
own  soil.     I  will  again  take  the  parish  I  live  in  to 
ground  my  calculations   upon,  and   supposing   it 
contains  eight  such  estates  as  the  one  mentioned 
above,  and  on  every  estate  10  acres  of  wheat  more 
be  sown  by  the  above  method  ;  this,  at  10  bushels 
per  acre,  would  yield  100  bushels  on  each  estate, 
or  800  in  the  parish,  making  the  produce  of  the 
county  173,()00  bushels.     And  taking  Cornwall  as 
an  average  of  the  kingdom,  I  find  we  might  by  the 
above  plan,    produce    the   amazing    quantity   of 
6,944,000  Cornish  bushels,   or  2,()04,000  qrs.  in 
England  alone.     It  is  by  exertions  like  these,  that 
the  farmers  may  be  enriched  and   the  population 
made  more  contented  with    their    native   land. 
If  the  system  I  have  spoken  of  were  adopted,  and 
I  cannot  see  why  it  should  not   be,  the  cry  of 
'  repeal  the  corn  duty'  would  no  more  he  heard.    I 
believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  this  great  power  in 
our  own  hands,  and  if  we  do  not  exert  it,  the  blame 
will   be   at   own  door.     I  hope,  sir,  I   have   not 
altogether  failed  in  showing  the  necessity  as  well 
as  the  propriety  of  extending  the  growth  of  wheat. 
In  the  next  place  I  hope  I  have  shown  that  many 
obstacles  to  its   cultivation  have   been  removed, 
and  that  it  may  be  grown  with  great  advantage  to 
the  farmer  where  barley  is  now  generally  grown, 
that  is,  after  turnips  ;  that  our  markets  may  be 


supplied  from  our  own  fields  ;  that  the  great  drain 
of  specie  from  this  country  may  be  prevented  ;  that 
we  may  have  corn  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  in 
peace,  and  be  independent  of  every  other  nation 
for  bread  to  feed  our  population.  And  now, 
gentlemen,  let  us  adopt  the  Cornish  motto  'One 
and  All ;'  and  from  this  time  turn  our  attention 
to  a  more  extensive  growth  of  wheat  than  we 
have  hitherto  done  ;  and  may  God  grant  us  his 
blessing  on  our  humble  endeavours  !" 


THE  AVERAGES. 

TO   TFTE    KDITOR   OF   THE    MARK   LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — The  excitement  of  the  elections  having  now 
materially  subsidt'd,  [  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  urging-  upon  your  notice  the  necessity  and  impor- 
tance of  an  immediate  alteration  being  made  in  the 
mode  of  tnliing  the  returns  of  corn,  should  the 
sliding  scale  of  duties  be  continued — to  the 
Government  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  to  the  far- 
mer as  a  ]u-otection. 

Thfs  mode  I  propose  for  your  consideration  is  one 
that  I  have  long  thought  of,  and  for  some  time  had 
matured,  with  tlie  excejition  of  being  able  to  fix  upon 
a  proper  person  to  whom  the  returns  should  be 
made,  which  was  supplied  me  by  the  letter  of  a  cor- 
respondent of  yours  some  few  weeks  back. 

Should  you  think  the  pl,m  worthy  ot  attention,  I 
hope  you  will  press  it  with  your  accustomed  energy 
on  the  newly  elected  members  of  Parliament  and  also 
upon  the  farmer,  so  that  the  latter  may  use  their  in- 
fluence, and  nid  you  by  calling  the  aitention  of  their 
members  to  the  subject  ;  and  which  I  think  cannot 
he  objected  to  bv  any  one,  as  the  object  is  to  remedy 
a  most  glarin"'  abuse. 

The  reason  for  my  wishing  to  do  away  with  the 
present  mode  of  taking  the  returns  is,  that  the  same 
corn  is  often  sold  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
several  times  between  quitting  the  grower's  hands 
and  reacliing  the  miller's,  particularly  in  speculative 
times,  without  any  fraud  being  practised  ;  and  con- 
sequently is  included  as  often  in  the  returns,  which 
ought  to  be  avoided,  and  I  think  would  be  by  the 
Guardian  or  some  other  parish  officer  being  appointed 
to  receive  a  return  of  all  corn  sold  bv  each  occupier, 
in  every  parish  in  England,  Scotland,  and  ^Vales  ; 
and  by  every  occupier  of  land  being  compelled  to 
make  such  returns  weekly  to  the  Guardian  or  other 
appointed  officer,  by  filling  up  a  printed  form  and  at- 
testing the  same  by  his  or  her  signature,  or  by  the 
signature  of  his  or  her  bailiff,  and  delivering  or 
causing  the  same  to  he  delivered  to  the  said  ap- 
pointed officer;  and  also  that  every  occupier  should 
once  in  every  j'ear,  at  a  stated  time,  make  a  return 
of  all  the  corn  sold  during-  the  year  to  the  aforesaid 
officer,  and  vvhich  might  be  checked  by  the  weekly 
returns.  I  think  the  Guardian  would  be  the  most 
proper  person  to  take  the  returns,  and  the  best 
able  to  judge  whether  the  returns  were  correct,  or 
if  fraud  should  he  attempted,  the  most  likely  person 
to  discover  it ;  and  the  annual  return  would  also  act 
as  a  check. 

The  Government  would  also  be  able  by  these  re- 
turns to  judge  whether  production  keeps  pace  with 
the  increase  of  population,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the 
object  of  the  French  in  reciuiring  annual  reports  to 
be  made  by  the  Prefects  of  the  crops  of  grain  of 
their  several  departments. 

I  am,  Sir,  youi's.,  &c., 
lith  July,  18-il.  Agricoia. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   WEST 
BRITON. 

Sir,— I  feel  great  pleanire  in  complying  wiili  the  re- 
quest of  C.  D.  'J'lie  grrouiid  I  alluded  to  on  which  the 
turnip  crop  was  raised,  was  broug-|it  in  from  a  Down 
about  40  years  since,  and  last  year  it  was  old  lay  grass. 
When  it  was  broken  up,  it  was  well  brought  under 
with  crooked  tyne,  and  other  harrows,  and  burnt 
twice  ;  and  it  appeared  quite  free  of  vepretable  substance. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  allude  again  to  what  I  before 
stated.  'Ihe  only  manure  was  bone  du^t,  and  it  was 
tilled  in  the  latter  part  of  May  ;  ihe  earth  was  turned 
up  in  ridges  with  a  double  gruiter  plough,  and  the  bone 
dust  cast  into  the  hollow.  The  plough  was  then  put 
through  the  ridge  to  turn  the  earih  over  the  bone-dust, 
when  the  seed  (which  was  new  and  excellent)  was 
sown  in  the  back  of  the  ridge  over  the  bone-dust.  Soon 
alter  the  young  turnips  made  their  appearance,  it  was 
evident  something  was  destroying  great  quantities  of 
them,  and  soon  they  began  to  be  cut  off  and  blown 
about  the  field,  when  it  was  discovert-d  the  wire-worm 
was  the  cause  of  it.  Different  hind*  and  gardeners 
vvere  applied  to  for  their  advice;  some  recommended 
soot,  others  sail  to  be  applied  round  the  plants,  to  des- 
troy ihe  worms.  I  took  up  a  quantity  of  the  worms, 
and  put  them  in  vessels  with  soot  and  earth,  salt  and 
earth,  &:c.,  and  provided  them  with  food  ;  and  I  soon 
found  thcic  things  had  no  effect  on  them.  In  taking 
up  the  worms  for  experiment,  I  found  it  an  easy  matter 
to  relieve  the  root  from  its  voracious  assailants  without 
in  the  least  injuring  tlip  plant  in  removing  them.  So 
we  gotfive  or  six  little  boys  and  girls  from  a  neighbour- 
ing tin-work,  and  in  one  afternoon  they  took  up  a 
quart  of  them  !  Each  one  had  his  cup  to  secure  the 
insects  and  see  the  quantity  they  took,  and  by  this  mode 
a  sufficient  number  of  plants  waspre-erved  to  transplant 
the  bare  parts.  Tlie  pits  were  niadis,  and  the  turnips 
taken  up  and  transplanted  with  ^ery  small  shovels; 
and  being  done  in  wet  weathrr  they  were  as  good  as 
those  not  removed,  and  turned  out  to  be  the  best  crop 
I  saw  for  the  year.  It  is  reasonable  now  to  ask  how  it 
was  the  vvorms  were  so  immerous  round  tho^e  young 
roots  in  this  field  ?  I  think  it  was  occasioned  by  their 
being  banked  in  a  small  compass  round  the  only  roots 
they  had  to  feed  on,  at  a  time  when  they  are  exceed- 
ingly voracious  and  active,  and  the  free  state  of  the 
earth  gave  them  little  obstruction.  Had  the  turnips 
bean  sown  ijroadcast,  the  roots  and  worms  would  have 
been  scatteri-d  over  the  'J-round,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  so  ea'iy  to  perceive  or  secure  them.  The  field  is 
tilled  and  1  believe  doing  well.  I  should  here  remark 
that  many  respectable  persons  attributed  the  creation 
of  sucii  quantities  of  worms  round  the  roots  to  the 
agency  of  bone  ilust.  I  would  further  remark,  in  an 
old  rich  turnip  field  last  year,  and  which  I  h.ive  known 
all  my  time,  there  vvas  a  plot  of  about  an  acre  which 
the  worms  entirely  cut  off.  The  ground  was  not 
cleaned  of  the  worm,  and  it  was  transplanted  with 
lari'c  rutabnga  plants  with  the  plough.  The  worms 
got  so  thick  round  the  plant-:,  iIku  the  crows  came  in 
vast  numbers,  ami  took  up  llie  i)lants  to  get  at  them.  It 
was  tilled  with  wheat  afier  the  turnips,  and  the  worms 
cut  ofi'lhe  wheat,  and  now,  I  see,  the  same  i)lot  is 
ploughed  up  again.  'Ihe  worm  is  always  near  the  sur- 
face in  w-et  weather,  and  if  the  ground  was  clean,  would 
follow  iIk:  turnip,  and  might  be  taken  up.  I  would 
further  remark  to  those  who  put  iheii'  tnrni])s  in  houses 
for  the  seed  to  ripen,  they  should  be  put,  if  possible,  on 
aground  floor  ;  tind  if  a  liitle  dung  or  earth  was  on 
Ihe  roots,  it  would  be  well,  sKlheseeds  grow  to  a  much 
larger  size  than  on  a  wood  fl«or,  where  ihey  ripen  too 
fast.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  TnEWEEKF. 

P.S.  I  have  hnd  wire-worms  in  my  keepinsj:  near 
twelve  months,  and  1  lliouirht  in  summer  they  could  not 
live  lonir  without  some  vetcetable  sub«irin(!c  to  feed  on. 
'Jlicy  will  eat  a  great  deal,  and  are  vk:ry  loud  of  ilie 
stalk  of  the  milky  Illi^tle  cut  in  lengths  ,  but  in  winter, 
when  they  are  not  so  active,  1  have  found  ihem  live  a 
lonff  time  in  earth,  without  vegetable  food. 

Breage,  May  18,  1041. 


THE  CORN  LAWS. 

TO    THE    EDITOR. 

Sir, — As  at  the  present  time  the  anti-corn-law  agila. 
tors  are  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  farmers  that  a 
fixed  duty  of  8».  per  qr.  (being  more  than  the  average 
paid  for  several  years  back)  cannot  prove  injurious  to 
then),  it  may  be  interesting  to  ascertain  what  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  agricultural  interest,  'io  do  so 
fairly,  in  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what 
will  be  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  with  a  fixed 
duty  of  8s.  per  qr.  In  the  interior  of  Germany  wheat 
can  be  grown  for  17s.,  the  duty  added  making  25^.  per 
qr. — for  carriage  and  putting  on  board  say  5s.  per  qr., 
making  30s.,  add  for  freight  and  insurance  to  London 
6s.  per  qr.,  we  have  the  price,  viz.,  Gb's.  per  qr.,  for 
which  it  can  be  grown  and  delivered  in  London.  As 
wheat  rules  the  price  of  spring  corn,  it  would  follovir 
that  Oarley  and  oats  would  be  reduced  proportionably, 
say  about  20*.  per  qr.  for  barley  and  los.  lor  oats.  As 
when  spring  corn  is^cheap  meat  will  be  invariably  low, 
we  may  reasonably  sui)pose  that  cattle  of  all  descrip- 
tions will  fall  io  as  great  if  not  greater  ratio  than  grain. 
If  we  take  the  average  for  the  last  five  years  we  shall 
find  these  prices  are  lully  40  per  cent,  less  ;  it  is  now  to 
be  seen  what  effect  those  prices  will  have  on  agricul- 
ture. Under  the  present  high  state  of  cultivation,  81. 
per  acre  will,  I  presume,  be  considered  little  enough  to 
cultivate  land  of  an  average  quality.  Supposing  tiiere 
to  be  30  millions  acres  in  England  and  Wales  under 
cultivation  that  will  amount  at  HI.  per  acre  to  240 
millions  pounds  under  a  fixed  duty  of  8*.  per  qr.,  that 
sum  which  is  exclusively  the  property  of  fanners  will  be 
reduced  40  per  cent.,  or 96  millions;  so  much  for  the 
theory  that  farmers  will  sustain  no  los-';  by  the  change. 
Ruinous  as  it  woulil  prove  to  the  farmers,  it  would  be 
worse  foi'  the  proprietors  of  land,  llents  must  be  re- 
duced at  once  lull  50  per  cent.;  it  would  follow  from 
that  circumstance  land  would  be  depreciated  to  that 
amount,  but  as  there  would  be  a  chance  some  future 
time  of  again  returning  to  a  sliding  scale,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  land  would  not  fall  more  than  40  per  cent.  If 
we  suppose  the  present  average  of  land  throughout  the 
country  to  be  40/.  per  acre,  and  allowing  30  millions  of 
acres  to  be  under  cultivation  at  40  per  cent,  reduction, 
the  loss  to  the  proprietors  would  be  480  millions  pounds. 
Having  shown  the  loss  the  farmers  would  sustain  with 
a  fixed  duty  of  Ss.  ])er  qr.,  in  depreciation  of  stock, 
&c,,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  the  annual  loss  he  will 
sustain  by  giving  an  estimate  of  the  receipt  and  expen- 
diture of  a  farm  containing  500  acres  of  stock  land, 
adapted  for  sheep,  with  wheat  at  56s.,  barley  30s.,  and 
mutton  6d.  per  lb.,  which  are  about  average  prices 
under  the  ))resenl  system  ;  and  another  with  wheat  at 
36s.,  barley  20s.,  and  mutton  4d.  per  lb.,  which  would 
be  about  the  price*  under  a  fixed  duty  ot  8s.  per  qr.  In 
so  doing,  that  it  may  not  be  said  the  writer  of  this  is  at 
all  prejudiced  for  or  against  a  fixed  duty  of  8*.  per  qr. 
as  affecting  his  interest — though  occupying  land,  the 
greater  part  of  his  capital  is  invested  in  public  com- 
}ianies,  and  if  any  class  more  than  anether  would  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  the  change,  it  would  be  the 
shareholders  of  the  various  companies,  inasmuch  as  any 
increase  of  traile  would  add  to  their  dividends,  and  the 
cheaper  the  living  the  better  for  thein. 

UNDER    THE    TRESENT    SLIDING    SCALE. 

I'.xpenditiu-e.  £,  s.  d. 

Rent  and  tithes,  500  acres  at  30s.  per  acre  750  0  0 

I'oor  and  highway  rates,  4*.  per  acre  ... .  100  0  0 

Labour,  2l)s.  per  acre 500  0  0 

Tiadesiiien,  toll,  and  sundries 100  0  0 

Depreciation  of  stock  and  implements. .. .  50  0  0 

Interest  on  4000/.  at  5  per  cent 200  0  0 


1700    0    0 
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Beceipts. 
70  Acres  wheat,  seed  deducted, 

210  qrs.  at  563. 
70  Ditto  barley,  ditto..  .. 
35  Beans  and  peas,  ditto. , 

35  Clover 

consumed  by"' 
stock,  saving  | 
seed  enouijii 
for     seeding'  | 
(lie  land. 


£.    s.  d. 


10  Oats 

60  Cinquefoin 
70  Fallows 
100  Pasture 
50  Meadow 


280  —  at  30.'5, 
105  —  at  36s. 


200tegs  at  35s. 
'200ewe£at25s. 


588 
420 
189 


350 

250 


Wool 100 

Cows  and  pigs 100 


Total  receipts 1997    0    0 

Total  expenditure 1700    0    0 


Profit 297    0    0 


UNDER    A    FIXED    DUTY    OF    8^.    I'Ea    QUARTER, 

Expenditure.  £. 

Rent  and  tithes,  at  15s.  per  acre 375 

Poor  and  liighway  rates,  at  6s.  per  acre.  , .  150 

Labour,  at  12^.  per  acre 300 

Tradesmen,  toll,  &c 40 

Depreciation  of  stock,  &c 30 

Interest  on  4000/.,  at  5/.  per  cent 200 


s. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1095    0    0 


200 
60 


at  20' 
at  25s. 


Beceipts. 
50  Acres  wheat,  deducting'  seed, 

150  qrs.  at  56s. 
50  Ditto  barley,  ditto 
20  Ditto  beans,  ditto. 
30  Cloverand^ 

rye-grass 
10  Oats 
60  Cinquefoin 
.50  Fallows 
80  Acres    old 
reeds 
100  Pasture 
50  Meadow 
Wool 


270 

200 

75 


d. 

0 
0 
0 


consumed 

by   stock,' 

saving 

enougb 

seed      to 


300te^satl7s.6d. 
200ewesail2-.0d. 


seed 
land. 


thei 


262 
125 


100 


Cows  and  pigs 50 


10 
0 


0 
0 


Total  receipts 1082  10    0 

Total  expenditure 1095    0    0 


Loss. 


13    0    0 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  under  the  present  system 
there  is  a  profit  of  297/.,  whereas  under  the  fixed  duty 
of  8s.  per  qr.,  althoug'h  only  half  the  rent  i<  charged, 
there  is  a  loss  of  13/.,  makincr  an  annual  difference  to 
the  farmer  of  310/.,  and  375/.  to  the  landlord.  The  loss 
would  have  been  greater  hud  I  not  altered  the  system 
by  having-  les*  corn  and  more  seeds,  whereby  the  labour 
and  trade*  are  reduced  nearly  half,  and  more  sheep  are 
provided  for.    J  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Berks,  Jane  29, 1841 .  J.  H. 


THE  CORN  LAWS. 

TO   THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    SIARK-LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Having'  recently  heard  some  of  my  agricultural 
friends  express  a  belief  that  a  continuance  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's Corn  Bill  of  1827  would  have  en-aired  to  tliem  a 
more  effective  protection  than  they  receive  from  the  pre- 
sent hw,  I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  with  the  following- 
table,  containing  a  comparison  of  the  scale>  of  duties 
respectively  imposed  by  each  law ;  from  whicii  it  will 
clearly  appear  that  when  the  price  of  wheat  rangesbetween 
593.  and  73s.  per  qr.,  the  present  law  is,  on  an  averase, 
more  protective  by  5«.  per  qr.  than  Mr.  Canning's  Bill ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  price  is  under 


59s.  per  qr.,  and  the  duty  receivable  by  virtue  of  either 
\a\v, practically  nearly  amounts  to  a  prohibition,  the  fur- 
ther greatly  accelerated  increase  of  duty  under  Mr. 
Canning's  Bill  is  of  little  or  no  importance,  if  deserv- 
ing the  slightest  consideration. 

DUTIES  ON  FOREIGN  WHEAT. 


Prices. 

Per 

pre- 

Per  Can- 

sent law. 

ning's  Bill 

s. 

s. 

s. 

d. 

s.   d. 

52  &  under  53 

34 

8 

40  8 

53 

54 

33 

8 

38  8 

54 

55 

32 

8 

36  8 

55 

56 

31 

8 

34  8 

56 

57 

30 

8 

32  8 

57 

58 

29 

8 

30  8 

58 

59 

28 

8 

28  8 

59 

60 

27 

8 

26  8 

60 

61 

26 

8 

24  8 

61 

62 

25 

8 

22  8 

62 

63 

24 

8 

20  8 

63 

64 

23 

8 

18  8 

64 

65 

22 

8 

16  8 

6'> 

66 

21 

8 

14  8 

m 

67 

20 

8 

12  8 

67 

68 

18 

8 

10  8 

68 

69 

16 

8 

8  8 

69 

70 

13 

8 

6  8 

70 

71 

10 

8 

4  8 

71 

72 

6 

8 

2  8 

72 

73 

2 

8 

1  0 

73 

•• 

1 

0 

0  0 

Greater  protection 
uiidcv  Cunning's 
Bill, but  not  want- 
ed, the  duty  in 
either  ease  being 
nearlyprohibitory 


Greater  efficiency 
of  the  present 
corn  law,  as  re- 
gards the  amount 
of  duties  imposed, 
the  average  of 
which  is  5i.  l-21d. 
per  qr.  on  this 
higher  range  of 
prices. 


I  remain,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 
July\,\M\.  Agricola. 


WESTFIRLE  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Westfirle  Farmers' Club 
took  place  on  Fri»!ay  se'unight  at  the  Ram  Inn.  The 
subject  for  discussion  was  "The  most  economical  and 
the  best  method  of  keeping-  cart-horses,"  proposed  by 
the  president,  J.  Day,  Esq.,  who  was  unavoidably 
absent  on  account  of  the  illness  of  a  member  of  his 
family. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  winter  keep  several  methods 
were  mentioned,  the  cost  of  some  of  which  per  horse  we 
subjoin,  taking-  hay  at  3/.  per  ton,  and  oats  20s.  a  qr., 
feeding  price.  s.  d. 

3^  tru*sei  of  hay  per  week 5    3 

One  bushel  of  oats 2    6 

5  9 

3^  bushels  of  carrots  j)er  week  ....    2    4 

1  bushel  of  oats  per  do 2    6 

Hay,  1  truss  per  do 1     6 

6  4 

4  bushels  of  bran.. 2    8 

1  bushel  of  oats    2    6 

1  trubS  of  hay  1    Q 

6    8 

2  bushels  of  oats 5    o 

1  truss  of  hay  1     6 

6    6 

In  all  the  above  i)luns  it  has  been  found  that  the 
horses  did  well.  But  it  seemed  that  experience  leaned 
towards  a  diet  of  roois,  corn,  and  hay,  inasmuch  as 
variety  of  food,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
health  of  the  animal,  was  thereby  obtained  in  the  great- 
est possible  degree.    It  appears  that  the  carrot  is,  of  all 
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roots,  the  best  adapted  for  the  food  of  horses,  though  it 
is  a  question  whether  it  can  be  advantao:eoasly  grown 
on  many  soils.  At  all  evenis  that  objection  would  not 
so  much  hold  against  Swede  turnips,  which  may  also  be 
used  with  great  ndvantage.  When  horses  did  a  good 
shave  of  work,  it  was  found  that  the  use  of  bran  as  a 
staple  article  of  food  did  not  answer  well.  A  lump 
of  roek  salt  to  be  kept  in  the  manger  was  spoken  very 
highly  of. 

The  experience  of  the  meeting  appeared  to  bear  upon 
one  very  important  prtint— that  of  stabling— and  there 
was  no  question  that  it  was  not  only  a.srnin^t  the  too  pre- 
valent practice  of  keeping  cart-horses  in  a  hot  stable, 
but  favourable  to  the  plan  of  keeping  them  through  the 
winter  in  the  yard  with  a  shed,  hirge  enough  for  two 
horses,  with  a  hovel,  having  a  manger  and  rack  in  ench, 
by  which  mean^  the  annoyance  and  want  of  rest  which 
many  horses  in  one  yard  are  sure  to  cause  each  other 
can  be  avoided  ;  and  while  the  animals  have  sufficient 
shelter  from  inclement  weather,  they  have  always 
plenty  of  fresh  air— oile  of  the  most  desinibie  objects  to 
be  obtained. 

At  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  in  September,  the  sub- 
ject will  be  "  The  most  advantageous  rotation  of  crops 
on  different  soils." 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
OF  ENGLAND. 

At  a  Special  Council,  present,  Philip  Pusey,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  chair.  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Bridport, 
Hon.  Captain  Spencer,  Sir  Francis  Lawley,  Bart.,  Sir 
Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  Henry  Handley,  Esq.,  Thomas 
Raymond  Barker,  P^sq.,  Henry  Blanshard,  Esq.,  Tho- 
mas William  15ramston,  ISsq..  E.lward  Buller,  Esq., 
French  Burke,  Esq.,  Colonel  Challonnr,  John  Ellman, 
Esq.,  F.  H.  Hodgetts  Foley,  Esq.,  Humphrey  Gibbs, 
Esq.,  Stephen  Grantham,  E*q.,  C.  Hillyard,  Esq.,  W. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.,  Samuel  Jonas,  Esq.,  George  Kim- 
berley,  Esq.,  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  William  Shaw,  Esq., 
and  'I'homas  Weall,  Esq. 

The  President  read  to  the  Council  A  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  informing 
the  Council  that  he  regretted  much  that  it  would  not 
be  in  his  power  to  attend  at  Liverpool,  and  therefore 
hoped  they  would  appoint  some  one  to  be  Vice-Presi- 
dent at  the  Council  Dinner  on  the  Wednesday  of  the 
■week  of  the  meeting.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Barker, 
Earl  Spencer  was  requested  by  the  Council,  to  repre- 
sent the  noble  Duke  on  that  occasion,  as  the  former 
President  of  the  Society. 

Honorary  Memhers. 
The  President  stated  to  the  Council  the  claims  which 
Dr.  Daubeny  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Professor 
Johnston  of  the  University  of  Durham,  and  Dr. 
Sprengel  of  Prussia,  had  to  the  honour  of  being  elected 
Honorary  Members  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Daubeny 
having  embarked  with  a  lively  interest  on  the  subject 
of  Experimental  Researches  in  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
and  placed  his  Lectures,  as  the  new  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture at  Oxford,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  ;  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  having  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  work  on  Agricultural  Geology,  not  only  drawn  up  in 
a  very  plain  and  intelligible  style,  but  which  had  re- 
ceived the  high  commendation  of  Dr.  Buckland,  (a 
gentleman  so  well  known  and  ajipreciated  by  the  Mem. 
bers  «f  the  Society  ;)  and  Dr.  Sprengel  being  not  only 
one  of  the  most  distinguislied  agricultural  writers  of 
the  continent,  and  superintending  at  that  time  the  di- 
rection of  an  experimental  farm  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
but  the  author  of  a  Paper  on  Animal  Manures,  which 
had  been  already  translated  from  the  (jerman,  and 
printed  in  the  fourth  part  of  the  Society's  Journal.  On 
the  motion  of  Karl  Spencer,  secoitded  by  Mr.  Brnm- 
ston,  these  gentlemen  were  then  unanimously  elected 
Honorary  Members  of  the  Society. 


Judges  at  the  Liverpool  Show. 
The  Council  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Judges 
of  Stock,  &c.,  for  the  Liverpool  Meeting;  and  the  list 
of  names  sent  in  by  Members  of  the  Council  of  those 
gentlemen  best  suited,  from  their  high  standing  in  a 
sound  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Stoik,  and  di-crinii- 
nation  in  estimatinir  their  comparative  merits,  having 
been  read,  the  requisite  number  of  Judges  for  each 
class  ol  tiie  subjects  of  exhibition  was  selected. 

Bristol  Prize-Sheet. 
A  letter  from  Lord  Portman,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Prizes  to  be  ottered  by  the  Society  at  the  Bristol  Meet- 
ing, and  Mr.  Ilobbs's  motion  on  the  propriety  of  raisins: 
the  scale  of  prizes  on  that  occasion,  having  been  brought 
forward  and  discussed,  the  Council  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine and  correct  the  preliminary  prize-sheet,  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  general  inspection  of  the 
JMembers  at  the  last  Anniversary  Sleeting ;  and  having 
fixed  the  terms  and  amount  of  each  prize  in  the  list,  the 
President  announced  that,  in  accordance  with  the  bye- 
law  specially  enacted  on  that  point,  no  further  alteration 
could  be  made  in  the  Bristol  prizes,  which  were  now 
finally  settled. 

Australian'  AcnicuLTunE. 
]\Ir.  Manning,  the  Society's  agent  in  the  transmission 
of  journals  to  Members  residing  in  Australia,  commu- 
nicated to  the  Council  a  resolution  which  had  been 
passed  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Western  Aus- 
tralian Agricultural  Society  at  Guildford,  near  Perth, 
on  the  Swan  River,  and  transmitted  by  JMr.  JMoore,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Society,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cullural  Society  of  England,  in  reference  to  a  constant 
intercl'.ange  of  communication  between  the  two  Societies. 
The  Council  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Western  Aus- 
tralian Agricultural  Society  should  be  placed  on  the  list 
of  corresponding  societies  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England,  and  a  set  of  the  journals  transmitted 
to  the  Australian  Society,  as  the  first  step  in  opening  the 
desired  communication. 

Epidemic  among  Cattle. 

Messrs.  Evanson  and  Poole,  of  Whitchurch,  Shrop- 
shire, communicated  the  following-  statement  connected 
with  the  epidemic,  and  their  mode  of  treatment : — 

"  The  epidemic  among  cattle  is  making,  in  our  vici- 
nity, a  fearful  progress,  though  proving  only  in  a  few 
instances  fatal  where  judicious  remedies  have  been  had 
recourse  to.  We  had  the  honour  of  a  communication 
from  the  Society  in  June,  1840  (of  Professor  Sewell's 
circular  of  treatment),  which  has  been  of  infinite  service 
to  us  ;  and  we  should  feel  deeply  indebted  to  your 
admirable  Society  for  any  additional  information  it  may 
hiive  obtained  on  the  same  subject.  We  have  given  the 
following  reme<lies  with  success  on  the  first  appearance 
of  the  disease,  when  other  remedies  have  faileif— 

Emetic  Tartar,  one  dram  ; 

Camphor  and  Nitre,  of  each  two  drams ; 

Sulphur,  two  ounces ; 

Ginger  powder,  one  ounce  ;  and 

Epsom  Salts,  one  pound. 
"  Lotion  for  the  moulli — 

Blue  \'itriol  and  Alum,  of  etch  two  drams; 

Nitre,  one  dram  ; 

Boiling  water,  one  quart;  when  cold,  add 

Solution  of  Chloride  of  Lmie,  one  ounce. 
"Lotion  for  the  Feet  :  — 

Rlue  and  white  Vitriol,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 

Alum,  one  ounce ; 

Boiling  water,  one  quart ;  when  cold,  add 

Solution  of  Chloride  of  Lime,  one  ounce. 

"  We  have  in  many  cases  bled  freely,  but  have  almost 
invariably  prescribed  the  remedies  of  your  circular  with 
complete  success.  We  shall  feel  most  grateful  for  your  * 
leplv,  and  shall  be  gratified  in  being  the  means  of  dis- 
seminating your  opinions  for  the  benefit  of  those  around 
us  in  Shropshire  and  Cheshire." 

IMr.  Henry  Hudson,  jun.,  of  Wicli,  near  Pershore, 
Worcestershire,  also  informed  the S>ocicty  that  the  dis- 
ease had  broken  out  among  his  cows ;  the  one  first  af- 
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fected  appearin^to  be  lame,  had  a  sore  throat,  and  gave 
but  little  milk— the  lameness  arising^  uioie  from  the 
jointsthan  the  feet.  The  next  day  the  milk  was  ahiiost 
gone,  the  mouth  had  become  very  sore,  and  the  animal 
refused  all  food,  incessantly  movinu:  about  her  jaws, 
while  a  considerable  quantity  of  saliva  ran  from  her 
mouth. 

Communications  were  received  from  Mr.  Peter  Love, 
of  JManor  House,  near  Naseby,  Northamptonshire,  in- 
forming the  Council  that  he  was  trying  all  the  different 
artificial  manures  in  the  growth  of  turnips,  both  on  red 
and  black  land,  and  would  furnish  the  society  with  the 
results  he  obtained.  Mr.  Love  also  suggested  the 
desirablene.'.s  of  a  prize  for  an  implement  to  level  the 
old  crooked  high  lands  or  stitches  so  frequent  in  North» 
amptonshire;  andfrom  SirFrancisMackenzie,  of  Cowan 
House,  Ross-shire,  on  the  best  modes  of  rendering  the 
exhibition  of  stock  and  the  trial  of  implements  at  the 
Liverpool  Rleeting  both  instructive  and  interesting. 

'J'he  Council  then  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next,  the  6th 
of  July,  to  receive  the  names  of  candidates  for  election, 
and  to  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  July,  for  the  dispatch  of 
the  ordinary  monthly  business. 


At  a  Monthly  Council,  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
7th  of  July,  present — Sir  John  V'.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart., 
M.P.,  in  the  chair,  Hon.  William  B.  Baring,  Sir  Francis 
Lawley,  Bart.,  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  Sir  Charles 
Gculd  Morgan,  Bart.,  Thomas  Raymond  Barker,  Esq., 
Edward  BuUer,  Esq.,  French  Burke,  Esq.,  Colonel 
Challoner,  Major  E.  B.  Curteis,  M.P.,  James  Dean, 
Esq.,  Stephen  Grautham,  Esq.,  Richard  Hodgkinson, 
Esq.,  George  Kimberley,  Esq.,  John  Kinder,  Esq.,  W. 
Woods  Page,  Esq.,  Francis  Pym,  Esq.,  William  Shaw, 
Esq.,  James    Tillyer,  Esq.,  and  William  Youatt,  Esq. 

Colonel  Challoner,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, presented  to  the  Council  the  Monthly  Report 
of  the  State  of  the  Fund*  and  recommendations  in  re- 
ference to  the  Subscriptions  and  the  ensuing  Meeting 
of  the  Society  at  Liverpool. 

LIVERPOOL   MEETING. 

Mr.  Barker,  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Committee, 
reported  to  the  Council  the  result  of  his  visit  of  inspec- 
tion at  Liverpool  on  the  day  preceding,  and  the  progress 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  Meeting  in  reference  to 
the  Dining-pavilion,  Show-yard,  and  the  preparations 
of  Mr.  Radley,  of  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  for  the  (Unners. 

Programmes  of  Proceedings. 

Colonel  Challoner  laid  before  the  Council  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  Duties  of  the  Members  of  Council  in 
each  department  of  the  business  of  the  Liverpool  Meet- 
ing, classed  under  respective  heads  according  to  the 
particular  branch  of  official  arrangements  as^igned  to 
each ;  and  the  Council  hwing  approved  of  this  pro- 
gramme, a  printed  copy  was  directed  to  be  addressed 
to  each  Member  of  the  Council. 

Colonel  Challoner  also  submitted  to  the  Council  the 
following  general  programme  of  the  business  of  the 
Liverpool  Meeting,  in  the  daily  order  of  its  occurrence, 
and  the  Council  directed  that  4,000  copies  be  printed 
for  general  distribution  among  the  Members. 

Programme  for  the  week  at  Liverpool, 

Monday,  July   19. — Meeting    of   the  Council  for  the 

general  arrangements  of  the  Society. 
Tuesday,  July  20.— Judges  determine  the  Prizes  in  the 

Implement  yard. 

Members  of  the  Council  dine  by  invitation  with  the 
INIayor. 
IVeditesdinj,  July  '21.— Judges  determine  the  Prizes  in 

the  Cattle-yaid. 

Exhibition  of  1  mplements  ;  open  from  S  o'clock  la 
the  morning  until  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.  En- 
trance, 5s. 

Trial  of  Implements  in  the  Fields. 

Council  Dinner  in  Lucas's  Repository  at  5  o'clock  ; 
the  announcement  of  the  Judges'  Award  of  Prizes. 
Thursday,  July  22. — Show  of  Cattle  and  Implements  ; 


open  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  4  o'clock 

in  the  afternoon.     Entrance,  2s.  6d. 

The  Dinner  of  the  Society  in  the  Great  Pavilion,  for 
the  Members. 
Friday,  July   23.— Show  of  Cattle  and  Implements  ; 

open  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  2  o'clock  in 

the  afternoon.     Entrance  Is. 
Saturday,  July  2-i.— Sale  of  Stock  in  Show-yard.     En- 
trance Is. 

N.B.  All  Diiiuer-lickets  are  to  be  had,  on  applica- 
tion by  Membera,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institution,  from  Tuesday  vwrning  until  \2  o'clock  on 
Thursday. 

Show-Yard  and  Implement  Ground. 
Earl  Spencer,  Mr.  Druce,  and  Mr.  Ledger,  having 
been  appointed  Stewards  of  Yard,  and  Mr.  Handley, 
Mr.  Wilson  Patten,  and  Mr.  Miles,  Stewards  of  the 
Implement  Department,  the  following  instructions 
have  been  issued  by  their  direction  to  the  exhibitors  at 
the  Liverpool  Meeting,  by  Mr.  Humphrey  Gibbs,  the 
Director  of  the  Show  : — 

Circular. 
"1.  The    Show    is  an  enclosure  on  Falkner's  Fields, 
situated  between  Parliament  Street  and  Abercrombie 
Square. 

2.  The  entrance  for  Stock  is  at  the  Parliament  Street 
end  of  the  enclosure,  and  the  entrance  for  the  Imple- 
ments is  in  Bedford  Street. 

3.  Stock  of  every  description  must  arrive  at  the  yard 
between  the  hours  of  8  in  the  morning  and  8  at  night 
on  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  July  ;  Implements,  Roots, 
Seeds,  &c.,  must  arrive  at  the  yard  between  the 
hours  of  8  in  the  morning  and  6  at  night  on  Friday, 
the  16th,  and  Saturday,  the  17th  of  July  ;  and  none 
will  be  admitted  after  the  above-named  days  and 
hours. 

4.  It  is  particularly  recommended  that  the  stock,  &c. 
be  brought  t«  the  show-yard  as  early  in  the  day  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  animals  may  be  quickly 
and  conveniently  placed,  and  the  Implements,  &c. 
properly  arranged. 

5.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Stock,  Implements,  &c.  at 
the  Show-yard,  the  Admission  Order  must  be  de- 
livered by  the  servant  in  charge. 

6.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  number  tickets  are  on 
the  animals  when  presented  at  the  gate,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  chance  of  mistake  as  to  the  identity  of 
particular  stock. 

7.  No  one  will  be  permitted  to  untie  or  remove  any 
animal  without  permission  from  the  Stewards  or  the 
Director  of  the  Show. 

8.  When  the  show  is  over,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
printed  Order  for  the  Delivery  of  Stock,'  Imple- 
ments, &c.  to  be  properly  filled  up  and  presented  at 
the  Director's  Office  in  the  yard,  when  instructions 
will  be  given  to  the  Society's  Servants  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  stock,  &c.  to  the  respective  owners. 

Conveyance  by  Railway. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Creed,  Secretary  to 
the  Directors  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
Company,  assuring  the  Society  that  the  Company 
would  do  everything  that  depended  upon  them  to  ac- 
commodate as  far  as  possible  the  parties  who  might 
travel  or  send  Stock  by  their  Railway  to  the  Meeting 
in  Liverpool  in  the  week  commencing  July  19,  and 
that  they  had  instructed  their  Superintendent  to  take 
every  step  to  carry  their  wishes  into  effect. 

A  letter  was  also  received  from  Rlr.  Sandbach, 
Director  of  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  Grand 
Junction  Railway,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  communicate  with  the  Society  on  this 
subject,  informing  the  Society  thiit  as  more  accommo- 
dation than  has  ever  yet  been  required,  oi'  is  at  present 
provided,  would  in  every  probability  be  rendered  ne- 
cessary  on  the  occasion  of  the  Liverpool  Meeting  of  the 
Society,  the  board  of  Directors  were  desirous  of 
doing  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  accommodate  the 
public,  provided  such  intimations  were  given  to  them 
in  due  time  of  the  general  amount  of  Stock  to  be  sent 
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to  the  Meeliag  as  would  enable  them  to  make  the  re- 
quisite additional  arrangements,  and  guard  as  much 
as  possible  against  disappointment.  Mr.  Sandbach 
concluded  by  suggestinsj  that  the  Society  should 
apprize  the  parties  who  intend  to  send  Stock,  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  applying  as  early  as  possible  for  the  accom- 
modation they  require,  stating  where  and  at  what  time 
it  is  likely  to  be  required,  in  order  that  additional  or 
special  trains  might  be  provided  if  nece««arv. 

Mr.  Moss,  the  Chairman,  and  Captain  Cleather,  the 
Manager  of  the  Railway  Company,  also  attended  per- 
sonally at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  to  offer  any  ex- 
planation or  receive  any  instructions  from  the  Society 
on  this  subject,  expressing  their  intention  o(  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  the  desired  information  as  to  the 
parties  or  stock  likely  to  travel  along  the  line  of  the 
railway  by  public  advertisement. 

The  Council  referred  these  communications  and  a 
letter  from  Lord  Hathertoo,  in  reference  to  the 
arranc;ements  at  the  meeting,  to  the  Liverpool  Com- 
mittee. 

British  Colonial  Agriculture. 

George  N.  Young,  E<=q.,  havin?;  been  deputed  by  the 
Central  Board  ot  Agrxulliire  of  Nova  Scotia  to  this 
country,   for  tlie  purcbiise  of  the   best  stock,   iinpie- 
raents,  and  seeils  for  iinportntion  into  ihtti  pro\iiice, 
and  to' establish  such  coramunicntion  and  correspond- 
ence with  societies  and  individuah  in  thi-;  part  of  the 
empire,  as  miglit  tend  to  promote  the  ol;j(;cts  of  our 
colonial  agriculture  in   Nova  Scotia,   New  Brunswick, 
and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  presented  to  the  Council 
various  documents  connected  with  the  institution,  and 
the  immediate  ol>jeci  of  his  missions,  including  the  act 
of  ihe  provincial  legislature  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  and  rural  economy  by  the  establishment  of 
tliis   Central  Agricultural  Board,  and  placing  at  its 
disposal  the  sum  of  500/.  per  annum,  "  for  the  importa- 
tion from  abroad  of  the  most  improved  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  aUo  of  seeds  and  live  stock  of  various 
kinds ;  in  the  encouraging  and  circulating  of  agricultural 
publications,    and     the    diiiusion    of    knowledge    on 
the   different  branches  of  husbandry  and  agricultural 
improvement,  inviting  the  farmers  in  the  several  counties 
of  the  province  to  form  themselves  into  Societies  con- 
formable to  the  act,  and  to  enter  into  c  irrespondence 
with  the  Central  Board,  who  would  be  hiippy  to  receive 
and  consider  all  such  suggestions  as  may  be  offered  for 
the  improvement  of  Provincial  Huibandry,  and  to  fur- 
nish such  information  or  assistance  (by  importations  or 
otherwise)  as  may  be  in  their  i)Ower,  for  promoting  the 
views  of  such  f^eneral  societies  in  connection  with  the 
Central  Board." 

On  tlie  motion  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  seconded  by 
Colonel  Challoner,  the  Central  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
Nova  Scotia  was  elected  a  correspondin;?  Society  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  a  set  of 
the  journals  of  ihe  Society  directed  to  be  presented  to 
tiiat  L'ody  accordingly. 

John  ]].  llodgeits  Foley,  Esq.,  of  Prest wood,  near 
Stourbridge,  Worcestersiiire,  presented  to  the  Society  a 
copy  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Stcwpony 
Agricultural  Society  ;  R.  B.  Unrvey,  E«q.,  of  Hiulcs,- 
ton,  Norfolk,  a  complete  set  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Harlcston  Farmers' Club  ;  and  Professor  Royle,  of  the 
Easit  India  House,  a  further  supply  of  Pine-tree  seeds 
for  dislribulion. 

The  election  of  members  hat  ing  been  declared  to  be 
now  suspended  for  one  month,  the  Council  then  ad- 
journed. 


NEW  MEMBERS. 
The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  dnrint;  the  month. 

Abbott,  Stephen,  jun.,  Rougham,  Norfolk 
Adams,  Thomas,  Liverpool 

Allen,  l''r;incis,  Booden  House,  Ilnughton,  Stafford 
Allen,  William,  The  Lodge,  lAlalton,  V'ork«hire 
Antrobus,  Joseph,  Bainton,  Northwich,  Cheshire 
Ashlin,  John,  Frisby,  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire 


Ashton,  Adam,  Oakleigh,  Liverpool 

Aspinall,  James,  Liverpool 

Atterbury,   Henry  Thomas,  junr.,  Speedwell    Farm, 

Woburn,  Bedfordsiiire 
Bagott,  Robert,  Liverpool 
Baker,  R.,  Royston,  Hertfordshire 
Banks,  Thomas,  Westfield  House,  West  Derby,  Liver- 
pool 
Biring-,  Hon.  Francis,  Buckendon,  Brandon,  Norfolk 
Barker,  Captain  Henry,  Basiow,  Bakcwell,  Derbyshire 
I'.arker,  James,  Ramsey,  Manningirce,  E*sex 
B.irber,  George,  Thrap^ton,  Northamptonshire 
B  irtholornew,  Thomas,  L-irgton,  Wiagby,  Lincolnshire 
Barton,  William,  Nelson-street,  Liverpool 
Bate,  Edward,  Kelsterton,  N'orthless,  Flintshire 
Bellis,  John,  Weston,  Shiffuiil,  Shropshire 
Bellairs,   Rev.  Henry,  Bcdworih  Rectory,  Nuneaton, 

Warwickshire 
Bcnbow,  John,Ux))ridge,  Middlesex 
Bennett,  Barwell  Ewins,  Mai^ion  House,  Market  Har- 

borough,  Leicesterst.ire 
Bevan,  John,  Aiirlnirih,  Liverpool 
P.irley,  H.  H.,  Mauclicfter 
lihiin,  William.  Liverpool 
lilaker,  John,  Fletchiug,  Uckfield,  l^usscx 
Blngrove,  John,  Calcot  Paik,  Reading,  Berksliirc 
BorL-hani,  Cli.irles,  Fieid-plnce,  Stone,  Staftbrdshire 
Booker,  Jo*ia<,  Allerton,  near  Liverpool 
Booth,  Richard,  Warhiby,  Northallerton,  Yorksiiire 
Booth,  George,  Wainfleet,  Lincolnshire 
Booihby,  James  Brownlow,  Twyford  Abbey,  Acton, 

INiiddleJcx 
Boucher,  Frederick,  Luddcnham   Court,  Feversliam, 

Kent 
Bowen,  George,  Coton  Hall,  Preed,  Shropshire 
Boycott,  William,  Donningion,  Shropshire 
Boylen,  Nicholas,  llilltown  House,   Drogheda,   Ire- 
land 
Boyle,  Robert,  Ayr,  Scotland 
Bradsimw,  Hercules,  Culcavy  Cottage,  Hillsborough, 

Ireland 
Bright,  Samuel,  The  Hall,  Bishop's  Castle,  Shropshire 
Bright,  Samuel,  West  Derby,  near  Liverpool 
Brise,    John    Ruggles,    Spain's     Hall,    Finchingfield, 

Braintree 
Britlain,  Richard,  Aston,  Newport,  Shropshire 
Brittin,   William,   Woodhouse,  Shobdon,  Leominster, 

Herefordshire 
Brook*,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Liverpool 
Broad,  H.,  Stourport,  Worcestershire 
Brown,  Philip,  Great  Horkesley,  Colchester 
Brown,  John,  Pleasant  Street,  Kirkdale,  Liverpool 
Burber,  John,    Woodford,   Thrapston,  Northampton- 
shire 
Bushby,  William  P.,  Aigburth,  near  Liverpool 
]3utler,  IMajor,  26.  Maddox  Street,  Regent  Street,  Lon- 
don 
Buxton,  Thomas,  Malton,  Yorkshire 
Cannon,  William,  Cookham,  Maidenhead,  Berkshire 
Card,  John,  Norton  Ferris,  Alere,  Wiltshire 
Cair,  Robert  Lindow,  St.  Anne  Street,  Liverpool 
Cargey,  Gilbert,  Lindcan,  Selkirk,  Scotland 
Carter,  John  Wilkin,  Little  Totham  Hall,  Maldon 
Carller,  'i'.  G.,  Beverc  House,  near  Worcester 
Chaplin,  F.,  Tathwell,  Louth,  Lincolnshire 
Chapman,  John,  Upton,  Atherstone,  Warwickshire 
Clark,  George  R.,  Droghedii,  Ireland 
Clark,  Edward,  Devonshire  'J'erracc,  Liverpool 
Clarke,  Stephen,  Eringdon  Grange,  Hebdea  Bridge, 

Yorkshire 
Clive,  Rev.  Archer,  Solihull  Rectory,  Warwickshire 
Clowes,  Rev.  John,  Broughton  Hall,  Manchester 
Coddington,  John  George,  iiniolin,  Ballytore,  Ireland 
Collycr,  W.,  Crayford,  Kent 
Conway,  W  illiam  Shipley,   104,  Piccadilly,  London ; 

and  Bodryddan,  St.  Asaph 
Cooley,  Charles,  Easter,  Ellesmere,  Shropshire 
Cooper,  Samuel,  Ardleigh,  Colchester 
Cormack,  Henry  13.,  Deans-gale,  IManchester 
Coupland,  John  George,  Frieston,  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire 
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Cozins,  John,  Broughton  Rectory,  Burford,  Oxford- 
shire 
Crakanthorpe,    Robert    Mac    Kee,    Eastham,    near 

Chester 
Critchley,  Henry,  Haydock,  Newton-le-Willows,  Lan- 
cashire 
Croft,  Henry,  Liverpool 
Crosbie,  Robert,  Liverpool 
Crossley,  L.  T.,  Olive  Mount,  Liverpool 
Croswaile,  John,  Much  Woolton,  near  Liverpool 
Cunnin^'-ham,  Georfre,  Oak  Yale,  near  Liverpool 
Cussec,  John,  East  Chi.«enbury,  Devizes,  Wiltshire 
Davis,  Jonathan,  VVehton  Court,  Herefordshire    ' 
Dawes,  Wm.  Bower,  Armitapre,  Rugeley,  StAfforcIsliirc 
Dawson,  L.,  Hisrii  Street,  Bedford 
Deane,  Edward  Guy,  INIount  Pleasant,  Liverpool 
Denton,  William,  Cortown  Harbour,  Gorey,  Ireland 
Dickens,  Robert  A.,  Woodford  Grange,  Stourbridge, 

Worcestershire 
Donkin,  Tiiomas,  Wcstow,  Whitwell,  York 
Dufferin  and  Clancboy,  Lord,  I{,N.,  Bailyleidy,  Holy- 
wood,  Ireland 
Duckworth,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  Ware,  near  Exeter,  De- 
vonshire 
Duncalfe,    Richard,    Honnington    Grange,    Shiffnal, 

Shropshire 
Duppa,  Thomas  Duppa,  Longville,  Shrewsbury 
Eastwood,  Peter,  Royal  Hotel,  Moorfields,  Dale-street, 

Liverpool 
Eddison,  Henry,  Gateford,  Worksop,  Nottinghamshire 
Edwards,  Joshua,  St.  Michael's,  near  Liverpool 
E\'le3',  William  Henry,  Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire 
Eyton,  John  Wynn,  Lees  Wood,  Mold,  Flintshire 
Ealkner,  Edward  Deane,  Fairfield,  near  Liverpool 
Faulkes,  Robert,  Caythorpe,  near  Nottingham 
Fincham,   Frederick,   Ravenhead   Plate- glass  Works, 

St.  Helen's  Lancashire 
Finnemore,  John,  Ballyward,  Bles»ington,  Ireland 
Fletcher,  John,  St.  Michael's,  near  Liverpool 
Formby,  Richard,  M.D.,  Liverpool 
Forester,  Brooke,  Elmley  Lodge,  Droitwich,  Worces- 
tershire 
Foster,  William,  Potterhan worth,  Lincolnshire 
France,  James  France,    Bostock  Hall,    Middlewicii, 

Cheshire 
Frankland,  Thomas,  Whitley,  Berkshire 
Frazer,  George  W.,  Rodney  Street,  Liverpool 
Ga'jkell,  Jame«,  Smithdown  Lane,  Liverpool 
Cribbons,  Jo'^eph,  Liverpool 

Gibbs,  Charles,  Bishop's  Lydcard,  Taunton,  Somerset- 
shire 
Gilliat,  William  Henry,  Liverpool 
Ginders,  Samuel,  Ingestre,  Stafford 
Gladstone,  Robertson,  Liverpool 
Goodacre,  Robert,  Ullesthorpe,  Lutterworth,  Leicester- 
shire 
Goode,  Harry  Phelps,  Haverfordwest,  Pembrokeshire 
Goodhall,  John,  Moss  Fields,  Whitchurch,  Shropshire 
Goodman,  Joseph,  Whitton,  near  Huntingdon 
Goodwin,  Charle*,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk 
Gosling,  James,  Sonning  Farm,  Reading',  Berkshire 
Goude,  Henry,  Dunstable,  Bedfordshire 
Grantham,  John,  9,  Everton-road,  Liverpool 
Hall,    John,  VViggenhall  St.   Mary  Magdalen,  near 

Lynn 
Hallam,  John,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire 
Hall,  William  Eaton,  Crexteth,  near  Liverpool 
Hall,  Charles,  Fiwell,  Surrey 

Hall,  Francis,  Park  Hall,  Mansfield,  Noltin!;ham>hire 
Hall,  Thomas  Kirkpatrick,    Holly   Bush,   Burton-on- 

Trent,  Staflordshire 
Halladay,  James,  Liverpool 
Hannam,  George,  sen.,  Alland  Court,  Minster,  Is^e  of 

Thanet 
Hardwick,  Charles  Capel,  Coogresbury,  near  Bristol 
Harvey,  Charles  Whitfield,  Liverpool 
Harris,  Thomas,  Fox  Walks,  Bromsgrove,  Worcester- 
shire 
Harris,  W.,  Stoke  Prior,  Bromsgrove 
Harrison,  Richard,  Aigburtb,  Liverpool 
Harvey,  Enoch,  Liverpool 


Hasledine,  John,  Liverpool 

Hatfield,  William,  Newton   Kyme,  Tadcaster,  York- 
shire 
Hathorn,  Hu^h,  Castlewigg,  Whithorn,  N.  B. 
Hawkins,  William,  Wexcomb,    Great  Bedwin,  Wilt- 
shire 
Hegan,  Joseph,  Arrow  Hall,  Chester 
Hendrie,  George,  Knowsiey,  Prescot,  Lancashire 
Herbert,  John,  Powick,  Worcestershire 
Hext,  Thomas,  Rcstormel  Park,  Lostwithicl,   CJurn- 

wall 
Heys,  John,  Prefect,  Liverpool 
Hill,  Chyflcs,  Stainheld,  Wragby 
Hill,  Robert  Broadiiurst,  Breckfield   IIon.':c,    Evcrlon 

Breck,  Liverpool 
Iligginson,    Jonathan,    Derby    House,     Rock   Ferry, 

Cheshire 
Hindmarsh,  William,  West  Harlon,  ^Vooler,  Norihiiiii- 

bcrland 
Hodgson,  John,  Everton,  Liverpool 
Horiiern,  Alexander,  Oxicy,  \\'olverhampton,  Stafford- 
shire 
Hooke,  Benjamin,  Norton  Hall,  \Vorct:?ler 
Hornby,  Jo:<eph,  Everton,  Liverpool 
HouWs worth,  William,    Faruesfield,   Southwell,    Not- 
tinghamshire 
Houldsworth,  Henry,  Coltne'^s,  N.  B. 
Huil*on,  I'liomas,  6.  i'ark  Crescent,  Portland  Place; 

and  Cheiwardinc  Hall,  ^Market  Drayton 
Hurry,  John,  Knarelen,  I'liorncy,  Cimbridgeshire 
Ingestre,  Vi.-count,  Inn-esfre,  near  StntFord 
J.ickson, Thomas,  Borwick  flail,  I'lirton,  near  Lancaster 
James,  Thomas,  Che^iWhil  Gr;mge,  Shropshire 
Jenkinson,  Joseph,  IMiilwicii,  Stone,  Start'ordslure 
Johnson,  Joim,  Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool 
Jones,  Benjamin  Hey  wood,  Lark  Hill,  Liverpool 
Jones,  Richard  Heywood,  Rodney-street,  Liverj)ool 
Jones,  William,  tht;  f^ark,  CarrljfF,  Glamorganshire 
Kelso,  James,  Dunkenhaigh,  Blackburn.  Lanca^liiie 
Keep,  Adam  Corrie,   Wellingborough,  Northampton- 
shire 
Killick,  Henry,  Liverpool 

King,  John,  Hartridgc  Farm,  Ashampstead,  Berkshire 
Knowles,  Josliua,  Stormer  Hill,  Bury,  Lansashire 
Lamb,  John,  Liverpool 
Lambert,  W.  C,  Knowle  House,  Dorset 
Lane,  John,    Barton  i\lill,  Cirencester,    Gloucsster- 

shire 
Lec:h,  Petnr,26,  Bedford  Square,  London;  and  Norbury 

Booth  Hall,  Knatsford,  Cheshire 
Leigh,  Rf  V.  John,  Eggington  Rectory,  near  Derby 
Leonard,  James,  VVhickham,  Linton,  Cambridgeshire 
Lewis,  Richard,  Pentrewern,  Oswestry,  Shropshire 
Lewes,  Rev.  Thomas,  Taynton,  Burford,  Oxfordshire 
Linnell,  John,  Woodford,  Thrapston 
Littledale,  Edward,  Rodney  Street,  Liverpool 
Lowe,  Peter,  Marston,  Stafford 
Lucas,  George,  Newnort  Pagnell,  Buckinghamshiie 
Lunn,  John  Wilbar,  South  Ferriby,    Barton-on-Hum- 

ber,  Lincolnshire 
Lynn,    William,    Waterloo    Hotel,    Pvanelagh-streei, 

Liverpool 
Lyon,  Joseph,  Ncston,  Cheshire 
MacCormick,  William,  Kirkdale,  near  Liverpool 
Madden,  Dennis,  Liverpool 
Rladdy,  William,  Childwall  Street,  Liverpool 
Mainwaring,  Charles  Kynaston,   Oteley  Park,  EUea- 

mere,  Shropshire 
Mainwaring,     Rev.     James,     Bromborough     Hall, 

Chester 
INIander,  James,  Castle  Street,  Liverpool 
Marsh,  John,  Norton,  Stone,  StafTordshire 
Marshall,  J.,  M.D.,  Islington,  Liverpool 
Marriott,  John,  Liverpool 
Mather,  J.  H.,  Everton,  near  Liverpool 
Maxwell,  Marmaduke  Constable,  Terregles,  Kirkcad- 

brightshire,  N.  B. 
Maynard,  John  Charie*,  Harlsey  Hall,  Cleveland  Inn, 

Yorkshire 
Maynard,  Anthony  Lax,  Marton-le-Moor,  Borough- 
bridge,  Yorkshire 
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Mells,  William,  Norton  Ferris,  Blere,  Wiltshire 
Menlove,  Joseph,  Middle,  near  Shrewsbury 
Minor,  Walter,  Moreton  Say,  Market  Drayton,  Shrop- 
shire 
INIiQor,  Samuel,  Meeson,  Welhnglon,  Shropshire 
Molyneux,  Thomas  131ayds,  Newsham  House,  Liver- 

pool 
Morgan,  Edward,  Golden  Grove,  Holywell,  Flmtshire 
Morris,  Philip,  Newbury,  Bromyard,  Herefordshire 
Moore,  George,  Messing,  Kelvedon,  Essex 
Morton,  Henry,  Ripon,  Yorkshire 
Morton,  Willium,  Ripon,  Yorkshire 
Moore,  Thomas  Durio,  Liverpool 
Moss,  Cottiiigham,  Aigburth,  Liverpool 
Moss,  Thomas,  Otterspool,  Liverpool 
Mountt'ord,   G.,  Pentreheyling,  Churchsteke,  Shrop- 
shire 
]\Iozley,  Charles,  Liverpool 
Mozley,  Elias,  Liverpool 

Muir,  James,  12,  Great  George's  Square,  Liverpool 
jMurray,  Thomas,  Rurat'ord  Street,  Liverpool 
Myers,  William  Joseph,  Aigburth,  Liverpool 
Naylor,  John,  Ilartlord  Hill,  Northwich,  Cheshire 
Newman,  Richard,  Kersey  Priory,  Hadleigh,  Suffolk 
Nielson,  Daniel,  Bed  ford- street,  Liverpool 
Nixon,  William,  Kirkdale,  near  Liverpool 
Noel  Charles.  Bell  Hall,  Broinsgrove 
Norreys,  Robert  J.  J.,  Davyhulme  Hall,  Manchester 
Norreys,    Robert     Henry,   Davyhulme    Hall,    Man- 
chester 
Owen,  William,  Woodhouse,  Shropshire 
O'Neill,  Francis,  Liverpool 
Pagan,  John,  Wavertree,  Liverpool 
Papillon,  Picv.  John,  Lexden,  Colchester,  Essex 
Parker,  John,  Liverpool 

Palton,  Edward,  Upton  Lodge,  Widness,  Lancashire 
Pauk,  John,  Oxney,  Peterborough,  Northamptonshire 
Peacock,  W.,  6,  Ranelagh  Street,  Liverpool 
Peacock,  H.  T.,  Haddockstones,  Yorkshire 
Pearman,  Luke,  Mercotc  Hall,  Berkswell,  Coventry 
Phibbs,  Richard,  Faulkner  Street,  Liverpool 
Pliillips,  Charles,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxfordshire 
Phipps,  Arthur  Constantine,  Shepton  Mallett,  Somer- 
set 
Pickering,  William,  Wragby,  Lincolnshire 
Flatten,  George,  Gaywood,  Lynn,  Norfolk 
Powill,  Thomas,  Woodside,  Croydon,  Surrey 
Pritchard,    R.     "Williams,      Parkfield,      Birkenhead, 

Cheshire 
Pritt,  John,  King's  Arms,  Lancaster 
Price,  William,  Cleveland  Square,  Liverpool 
Prudhoe,  Lord,  F.R.S.,  Stanwick  Park,  Richmond, 

Y'orkshire 
Ramsey,  P.,  M.D.,  69,  Chatham  Street,  Liverpool 
Rawes,  John,  Thornby  Colliery,  Durham 
Raweon,  Christopher,  Hope  House,  Halifax,  Yorkshire 
Rea,  William  Gray,  Lilburn  Hill,  Wooler,  Northum- 
berland 
Reynolds,  William,  Clare  Terrace,  Edge  Hill,  Liver- 
pool. 
Ridgivay,  Joseph,  Liverpool 
Rich,  Richard  Pinneger,  Chippenham,  Wiltshire 
Rigby,  Robert,  2,  Canterbury-street,  Liverpool 
Higby,  James,  Moss  House,  West  Derby,  Liverpool 
Ripley,  John,  23,  Canning  Street,  Liverpool 
lloberls,  George  Whitbread,  King's  Wnlden,  Hitchin 
Robinson,  William,  llolkcr  Hall,  Milntiiorpe,  West- 
moreland 
Rooke,  Major-Gen.  Sir   Henry  Willoughby,  K.  C.H., 

Moastenstern,  near  Windsor 
Rowe,  Samuel,  Malpas,  Cheshire 
Rowley,  John  George,  Sunning  Hill,  Chertsey,  Surrey 
Russen,  .loseph.  Stoke  Prior.  Bromsgrove 
Sadler,  William,  Mtssing,  Kelvedon,  Essex 
Salusbury,  Sir  John,  Liverpool 
Scholes,  Richard,  Aigburth  Hill,  near  Liverpool 
Seaton,  Chailes,  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool 
Shafto,  Thomas,  Whitworth  Park,  Durhiiin 
Shand,  Alexander,  Rupert  House,  near  Livtrpool 
Siiaiul,  S.  Warner,  Springwood,  Allerlon,  near  Liver- 
pool 


Sharman,  John  Wood,  Wellingborough,  Northampton, 
shire  ,  ,  . 

Siiaw,  William,  Cold  Norton,  Stone,  Staffordshire 

Shaw,  Thomas.  Everton,  Liverpool 

Sinclair,  Archibahl,  Hill-»ide  House,  near  Liverpool 

Slingsbv,  James,  Everton,  near  Liverpool 

Smith,  William,  Lilleshall,  Shiffnal 

Smith,  benjamin,  IM. P.,  Norwich 

Smitii,  Richard  Booth,  Huxley  Farm,  Edmonton,  Mid- 
dlesex 

Smith,  John,  Weyhill,  Andover,  Hampshire 

Stanley,  Charles,  Deuhall,  Neston,  Cheshire 

Statham,  Rev.  R,  J.,  Rector  of  Tarporley,  Cheshire 

Stevens,    James   H.,    Barnage    House,  near  Lidney, 
Gloucestershire 

Stickney,  Wm.,  Ridgmont,  Hull,  Yorkshire 

Smith,  George,  Kirkby  Underwood,  Folkingham,  Lin- 
colnshire 

Smith,  George,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool 

Stone,  Richard,  Trinton  Hall,  Colchester 

Stone,  Robert,  Kinderton  Hall,  Middlewich,  Cheshire 

Sutton,  Samuel,    JMoggerhanger,  Biggleswade,  Bed- 
fordshire 

Swan,  George,  York 

Sykes,  Edw.,  Wakefield,  Yorkshire 

Talbot,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Arthur  C,  Churcheaton,  near 
Stafford 

Tennant,  John  Robert,  Kildwick  Hall,  Skipton,  York- 
shire 

Thomas,  John,  Cholstrey,  Leominster,  Herefordshire 

Tiernan,  Thomas,  Rathkenny,  Slane,  Ireland 

Tinne,  John  A.,  Briarley,  near  Liverpool 
Toller,  Samuel,  Gedgrave,  Orford,  Suffolk 
Tomlinson,  Thomas,  Chapel  Ash,  Wolverhampton 
Toone,  John,  Highcross,  Lutterworth,  Leicestershire 

Townshend,  George,  Sapcote  Fields,  Hinckley,  Leices- 
tershire 
Truman,   William    Thomas,    Lausanner,    Cowbridge, 

Glamorganshire 
Trumper,  William,  Dorney,  Maidenhead,  Berkshire 
Turner,  George,  Fletcbing,  Uckfiekl,  Sussex 
Turner,  Samuel,  Bank  of  England,  Liverpool 
Turner,  John  Hayward,  Liverpool 
Vare,  L.,  Bodorgon,  Isle  of  Anglesea,  N.W. 
Vernon,  George,  Mount  llanbury,  Bromsgrove 
Waller,  Thomas,  Luton,  Bedfordshire 
Walton;  John,  Seel  Street,  Liverpool 
Warren,  J.,  Royston,  Hertfordshire 
Ward,  Edmund,  Present,  Lancashire 
Warner,  Wm.,  Ryton  Gorse,  Bedworlh,  Warwickshire 
Warner,    Richard,   Wolverhill,  Hinckley,   Warwick- 
shire 
Webb,  William,  Cowley,  near  Stafford 
Wells,  Thomas,  Frampnett,  Northleach,  Gloucester- 
shire 
Whitaker,  J.  Burley,  Otley,  Yorkshire 
Whitaker,  Edivard,  Burley,  Otley,  Yorkshire 
Whitmore,  Rev.  Charles,  Stockton,  Shiffnal,  Shropshire 
Whitmore,   W.  Woolrych,  Dudma>>toa,  Bridgeuorth, 

Shropshire 
White,  i'homas,  Kenward,  Yalding,  Kent 
White,  Joseph,  Worksop,  Nottinghamsliire 
Williams,  Captain   Arthur  Charles,  Eaton    Mascall, 

Shrewsbury 
Wilson,  Benjamin,  Uraiiith,  Thirsk,  Yorkshire 
Wilson,  Matthew,  North  John  Street,  Liverpool 
Wilson,  Benjamin,  Brawilh,  Thirsk,  Yorkshire 
Williains,  J>lijah,  Laurence  W  eston,  Bristol 
Williams,  Benjamin,  Broughton  Bridge,  Manchester 
Windus,  Mattliew,  Wimbish,  Saffron- Walden,  Essex 
Winnall,  John,  Powick,  Worcestershire 
AVithers,  George,  Everton  Village,  near  Liverpool 
Wood,  Charles,  Laugford  Hall,  Maldon,  Essex 
^Vol)dr()ff'ee,  John,    Woollastone,  Liduey,  Gloucester- 
shire 
Woodward,  Taylor,  St.  Michael's,  near  Liverpool 
Woodward,    Robert,   Liverpool 
Wright,  William,  Fring,  Docking,  Norfolk 
Wynne,  Richard  Lillon,  Astrad,  near  Denbigh,  N.  W. 
^'arwortli,  Robert,  lladnock,  near  Monmouth 
Yates,  Joseph  Brooks,  West  Dingle,  near  Liverpool 
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ROYAL 

AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY 

OF  ENGLAND. 

MEETING  AT   LIVERPOOL. 

July  20,  21,  and  22. 

PROGRAMME  OF  PROCEEDINGS  FOR  THE 
WEEK. 

The  following'  account  of  tlic  proceedings  of  the 
week,  for  the  inforniiitiuu  of  visitors  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Liverpool,  was  made  by 
the  distribution  of  small  handbills,  and  by  posting 
large  bills  on  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  by  hanging 
them  up  in  the  hotels  and  inns : — 

Monday — Meeting  of  the  Council  for  the  general 

arrangements  of  the  Society. 
Tuesday — Judges   determine  the    Prizes   in    the 
Implement  Yard. 
jMembers  of  the  Council  dine  by  invitation  with 
the  Mayor. 
Wednesday — Judges  determine  the  Prizes  in  the 
Cattle  Yard. 
Exhibition  of  Implements  ;  open  from  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning   until   (3  in  the  evening. — En- 
trance, 5s. 
Trial   of  Implements  at  the   race-course  at  12 

o'clock. 
Council    Dinner    in    Lucas's    Repository,   at    3 
o'clock,  and  the  announcement  of  the  Judges' 
award  of  Prizes. 
Thursday— Show    of  Cattle    and    Implements  ; 
open  from    8  o'clock   in  the  morning  until  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. — Entrance,  2s.  Gd. 
The  Dinner  of  the  Society  in  the  great  Pavilion, 
for  the  Members. 
Friday — Show  of  Cattle  and  Implements  ;  open 
from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. — Entrance,  Is. 
Saturday — Sale   of   Stock  in  Show-yard. — En- 
trace,  Is. 
N.B. — All  Dinner  Tickets  are  to  he  had  on  appli- 
cation by  Members  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institution,  from  Tuesday  morning  at  12  o'clock 
until  12  o'clock  on  Thursday. 


THE  MAYOR'S  DliVNER  TO  THE  COUNCIL. 

On  Tuesday,  the  mayor,  Thomas  Bolton,  Esq., 
having  invited  the  members  of  the  coimcil  to  dine 
with  him  in  the  Town  Hall,  the  dinner  took  place 
in  the  Grand  Banquetting-room,  and  was  of  the 
most  splendid  description.  The  mayor  presided,  and 
at  his  right  sat  Philip  Pusey,  lisq.,  M,P.,  president  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  ;  on  his  left  were 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Spencer,  tlic  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  Talbot,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sandon, 
M.P.  The  following  gentlemen,  among  others, 
were  also  jiresent  : — Sir  Francis  Lawlcy,  Bart. ; 
Major  St.  Paul ;  R.  A.  Slancy,  Esq. ;  Wilson  Pat- 
ten, Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Edward  Biiller,  Esq.,  x^J.P.  ;  the 
Rev.  R.  Buckland,  professor  of  geology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  ;  T.  Law  Hodges,  Esq. ;  Sir  Chas. 
Lemon,  Bart. ;  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Brooks  ;  the 
Rev.  James  Martinean  ;  David  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P. ; 
J.  W.  Childers,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Sir  J.  Johnson,  Bart., 
M.P. ;  the  Hon.  Captain  Spencer;  the  Hon.  R. 
Clive,  Rl.P.  3  tlie  Rev.  Archer  Clive;  the  Hon. 
Spencer  Montague  ;  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  ;  Thomas 
Thornley,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Geo.  Wilbraham,  Esq. ;  G. 


II.  AVilson,  Esq.,  of  Harpcrlcy  Park,  near  Bishop 
Auckland  ;  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Rhani ;  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Smythies  ;  J.  Weall,  Esq.  ;  J.  V.  Shelley,  Esq.  ; 
H.  Handley,  Esq.;  Sir  C.  G.  Morgan;  Hon.  W. 
B.  Baring,  M.P. ;  T.  R.  Barker,  Esq.;  IT.  Blan- 
shard,  Esq.;  H.  Boys,  Esq.;  Col.  Challoner  ;  S. 
Grantam,  Esq. ;  G.  Webb  Hall,  Esq. ;  C.  Hillyard, 
Esq.;  W.  R.  Hobbs,  Esq. ;  W.  Shaw,  Esq. ;  S.Jonas, 
Esq.;  G.  Kimberly,  Esq.;  J.  Kinder,  Esq. ;  W.  Miles, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  F.  Pym,  Esq.  ;  J.  Hudson,  Esq. ;  R. 
Erie,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c.  Altogether,  sixty-nine  gentle- 
men partook  of  the  mayor's  hospitality.  The 
toast  of  "  Success  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Agri- 
culture "  was  ])roposed  by  the  mayor  in  a  very  neat 
speech.  Mr.  Pusey  responded  in  a  suitable  address, 
which  was  loudly  applauded.  The  health  of  the 
mayor  Avas  proposed  by  Lord  Spencer,  who  spoke 
in  Avarm  terms  of  the  cordiality  with  which  the 
visit  of  the  society  had  been  received,  and  said  he 
liad  110  doubt  it  would  be  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  effects.  The  mayor  thanked  the  noble 
lord  and  the  company  for  the  honour  conferred 
upon  him,  and  said  that  it  always  had  been,  and 
ever  would  be,  the  pride  of  Liverpool  to  pay  i-e- 
spect  to  any  association  the  objects  of  which  were 
so  praiseworthy  as  those  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Agriculture.  xMany  other  toasts  were  given,  and 
by  eleven  o'clock  the  company  departed,  highly 
gratified  with  the  entertainments  of  the  evening. 

THE  COUNCIL  DINNER. 

On  AVedncsdaylast  the  first  great  dinnerof  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  denominated  the 
"  Council  Dinner,"  was  held  in  Lucas's  Repository, 
Great  Charlotte-street,  when  463  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  sat  down,  among  Avhom  were  strangers 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Philip  Pusey, 
Elsq.,  M.P.,  presided,  and  Earl  Spencer  occupied 
the  vice-chair.  Among  the  distinguished  guests  were 
Lord  Sandon,  Lord  Talbot,  Lord  Stanley,  Earl  Spen- 
cer, Lord  Ilchester,  Lord  St.  John,  Lord  Ingestrie, 
Hon.  C.  Langdale,  Bart ;  Sir  J.  Johnstone,  J.  Wilson 
Patten,  Esq.,  IM.P. ;  Robert  Palmer,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
Berkshire ;  George  W.  AVood,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Kendal ; 
H.  Handley,  Esq. ;  T.  Thornley,  Esq.,  M.P.  for 
Wolverhampton;  Robert  Milnes,  Esq.,  M.P. ; 
James  Haughton  Langston,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Oxford; 
Williana  Feilden,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Blackburn;  Sir 
Charles  Burrell,  Bart.,  M.P.;  E.  Divett,  Esq., 
M.P. ;  Mark  Phillips,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Manchester ; 
the  Mayor  of  Livei-pool ;  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley ; 
Professor  Johnston  ;  Sir  Thomas  Brancker ;  Dr. 
Buckland;  E.  D.  Davenport,  Esq.,  Capesthorne; 
R.  B.  Gordon,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Coates ;  the  Hon.  Mr. 
CHve.M.P. ;  Mr.  Hodges,  M.P. ;  D.  Barclay,  Esq., 
M.P.;  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.;  Hon.  Captain 
Spencer ;  S.  Kinder,  Esq. ;  W.  Shaw,  Esq. ;  Sir 
Charles  Senior;  W.  J.  Childers,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  — 
Kinchley,  Esq. ;  J.  Boys,  Esq. ;  —  Biggs,  Esq. ; 
Howard  Pickering,  Esq.,  of  Wilcot  House,  Oxford- 
shire ;  W.  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Somerset;  Sir  Chas. 
Lemon  ;  J.  V.  Shelley,  Esq. ;  William  Potter,  Esq., 
&c.,  &c. 

The  tables  were  ornamented  with  a  number  of 
beautiful  small  satin  banners,  on  which  were 
painted  suitable  devices,  including  live  stock,  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  &c.,  the  paintings  being 
execyted  by  Mr.  Ruyton,  of  Windsor. 

On  the  cloth  being  withdrawn  about  ten  n»inutes 
to  seven  o'clock. 

The  Chairman  rose  and  gave  the  first  toast,  "Tlie 
Queen,"  whioli  was  drunk  \vith  three  cheers.  The 
next  toast  was  "  Prince  Albert  and  the  rest  of  *''« 
Royal  Family."  (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman  then  rose  and  said  he  was  sure 
he  coukl  do  nothing  more  grateful  to  the  feelings  of 
the  company  than  read  the  awards  of  the  judges 
— wliich  were  as  follows  : — 

PRIZES  AWARDED. 

CLASS  I. — Short-horns. 
Bulls,  calved  previously  to  \st  January,  1839. 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Bates,  of  Kirkleavington,  Vorksliirc, 
for  his  short-horned  bull,  4  years  7  months  old,  bied 
by  himself,  a  prize  of  30  sovs. 

Bulls,  calved  since  the  \st  Ju)iuary,\839. 
To  Mr.  John  Dawson,  of  Gronant,  Flintshire,  for  his 
short-horned  bull,  2  years  3  months  old,  bred  by  him- 
self, a  prize  of  20  sovs: 

Cows  IN  Milk 
To  Mr.  John  Booth,  of  Killerby,  near  Catterick,  York- 
shire, for  the  best  cow  in  milk  15  sovs. 
In-Calf  Heiiers. 
To  Mr.  John  Booth,  of  Killerby,  near  Catterick,  York- 
shire, short-horned  heifer,  2  years  5  months  old,  bred 
by  himself,  a  prize  of  15  sovs. 

Yearling  Heifers. 
To  Mr.  John  Forrest,  of  Strelton,  Cheshire,  for  his 
short-horned  yearling"  heifer,  1  year  2  months  old, 
bred  by  himself,  a  prize  of  10  sovs. 
Bull  Calves. 
To  Mr.  J.  C.  Etches,  of  Tudbury,  Burton-on-Trent, 
for  his  short-horned  bull  calf,  9  months  old,  bred  by 
himself,  a  prize  of  10  sovs, 

CLASS  IL — Herefords. 

Bulls,  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of  January,  1839. 
To  Mr.  Philip  Morris,   of  Newbury,   Herefordshire, 
Hereford  bull,  3  years  and  7  months  old,  bred  by 
himself,  a  prize  of  30  sovs. 

Bulls,  calved  since  \sl  of  January,  1839. 
To  Mr.  John  Walker,  of  Burton,  Worcesitershire,  Here- 
ford bull,  1  year  and  4  months  old,  bred  by  himself, 
a  prize  of  20  sovs. 

Cows  IN  BIilk. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  "J'albot,  of  Ingestrie,  Stafford- 
shire, Hereford  cow,  6  years  and  3  months  old,  bred 
by  himself,  a  prize  of  15  sovs. 

In-Cali-  Heifers. 
To  Sir  Hungerford  Hoskyns,  of  Harewood,  Hereford- 
shire, Hereford  heifer,  2  years  and  11  months  old, 
bred  by  himself,  a  prize  of  15  sovs. 
Yearling  Heifers. 
To  Mr.  John  Walker,  of  Burton,  Worcestershire,  for  his 
Hereford  yearling  heifer,  1   year  and  6  months  old, 
bred  by  himself,  a  prize  of  10  sovs. 
Bull  Calves, 
To  Sir  H,  Hoskyns,  Bart,,  of  Harewood,  Herefordshire, 
Hereford  bull  calf,  8  montiis  old,  bred  by  himself,  a 
prize  of  10  sovs. 

CLASS  UL-Uevons. 
Bulls,  calved  previously  to  the  \st  of  .lafiuary,  1839. 
To  INlr.  Charles  Gibbs,  of  Bishop's  Lydeard,  Somerset- 
shire, Uevoa  bull,  3  years  aud  4  months  old,  bred 
by  Mr.  J.  Fullerton,  a  prize  of  30  sovs. 

Cows  in  Milk, 

To  iMr.  Thomas  Umbers,  of  Wappenbury,  Warwick- 
ahire,  for  his  North  Devon  cow,  in  milk,  5  years  and 
3  months  old,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Talbot, 
of  Temple  Guyting,  Gloucestershire,  a  prize  of  15 
sovs. 

Yearling  Heifers. 

To  Mr,  George  Turner,  of  Bartoo,  near  Exeter,  for  his 
Devon  yeariing  heifer,  1  year  and  7  months  old,  bred 
by  himself,  a  prize  of  10  sovs* 

Bill   Calves, 
ToMr.  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  near  Exeter,  Devon- 
shire, for  his  Devon  bull  calf,  6  months  old,  bied  by 
himself,  a  prize  of  10  sovs. 


CLASS  IV. 

Any  breed  or  cross  not  qualified  to  compete  in  any  of 

the  foregoing  classes. 

Bulls,  calved  previously  to  the  1st  January,  1839, 

To  Mr.  John  King,  of  Berwick,  Sussex,  for  his  Sussex 
bull,  5  years  aud  6  months  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Noaks,  of  Jevington,  Sussex,  a  prize  of  30  sovs. 

To  Mr.  William  Daniel,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  Stafford- 
shire, for  his  long  horned  bull,  6  years  and  2  months 
old,  bred  by  Mr.  Edward  Green,  Odstone  Hill,  Lei- 
cestershire, a  prize  of  20  sovs. 

Bulls,  calved  since  the  1st  January,  1839. 

To  Mr,  Wilham  Stace,  of  Berwick,  Sussex,  for  his 
Sussex  bull,  1  year  and  7  months  old,  bred  by  him- 
self, a  prize  of  15  sovs. 

To  Mr,  Thos.  EUman,  of  Beddingham,  Sussex,  for  his 
Sussex  bull,  1  year  and  10  month*  old,  bred  by  Mr. 
Putland,  Firle,  a  prize  of  20  sovs. 

Cows  IN  Milk, 

To  Mr.  M'illiam  EUison,  of  Sizergh  Castle,  near  Ken- 
dal, Westmorland,  for  his  Wyersdale  cow,  5  years 
old,  a  prize  of  15  sovs. 

To  Mr.  John  King,  of  Berwick,  Sussex,  for  his  Sussex 
cow,  3  years  and  6  months  old,  bred  by  himself,  a 
prize  of  10  sovs. 

In  Calved  Heifers,  not  exceeding  Three 
Years  old. 

To  Mr,  John  King,  of  Berwick,  Sussex,  for  his  Sussex 
in-calf  heifer,  2  years  and  6  months  old,  bred  by  him- 
self, a  prize  of  15  sovs. 

Yearling  Heifers. 
To  Mr,  Joseph  Woolf,  of  Hastington,  Chester,  for  his 
short-horn  with  cross  yearling  heifer,  1  year  and  6 
months  old,  bred  by  himself,  a  prize  of  10  sovs. 

Bull  Cai,ves. 
To  Mr.  William  Hayward,  of  Weston  Turville,  Buck- 
inghamshire, for  his  Hereford  and  short-horned  bull 
calf,  11   months  old,   bred  by  himself,  a  prize  of   10 
sovs. 

CLASS  V. 

Cart  Stallions,  Four  Years  old  and  up- 
wards. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Talbot,  of  Ingestrie,  Stafford- 
shire,  for  his  cart  stallion,  6  years  old,  bred  by  him- 
self, a  prize  of  20  sovs. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Crisp,  of  Gedgrave,  SuflFolk,  for  his 
cart  stallion,  6  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  F,  Keer,  of 
Raydon,  Suffolk,  a  prize  of  30  sovs. 

Cart  Stallions,  Three  Years  old. 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Crisp,  Gedgrave,  Suftblk,  for  his  cart 
stallion;  3  years  old,   bred  by  himself,  a  prize  of  20 
sovs. 

Cart  Stallions,   Foaled   since   1st,  January, 

1839. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Derby,  of  Knowsley,  Lan- 
cashire, for  his  cart  stallion,   2  years  old,  bred  by 
himself,  a  prize  of  15  sovs. 

Cart  Mares  and  Foals. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Derby,  of  Knowsley,  Lan- 
cashire, for  his  cart  mare  and  foal,  sire  of  foal  be- 
longing lo  himself,  a  prize  of  20  sovs. 

CLASS  VI. — Leicester  Sheep. 
Siiearlin(;  Rams, 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Talbot,  of  Ingestrie,  Stafford- 
shire, for  his  Leicester  shearling  ram,  16  months  old, 
bred  by  himself,  a  prize  of  30  sovs. 

To  Mr,  Joseph  Bennett,  of  Terapsford,  Bedfordshire, 
for  his  Leicester  shearling  ram,  16  months  old,  bred 
by  himself,  a  prize  of  15  sovs. 

Rams  ok  any  A(;i:  above  two  years. 

To  Mr.  Samuel  Bennett,  of  Bickering's  park,  near 
Woburn,  Bedfordshire,  for  his  Leicester  ram,  2  years 
and  4  months  old,  bred  by  himself,  a  prize  of  15  sovs. 

'i  0  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Talbot,  of  Ingestrie,  Stafford- 
shire, for  his  Leicester  ram,  52  months  old,  bred  by 
himself,  a  prize  of  30  sovs. 
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Ewes,  Suckling  their  Lambs.  -""«-"«-i 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Inskip,  of  Marston  Mountaiae,  Bed- 
fordshire, for  his  pen  of  5  Leicester  ewes  with  their 
lambs,  bred  by  himself,  a  prize  of  10  sovs. 

Shearling   Ewes. 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Inskip,  Marston  Mountaine,  Bedford- 
shire, for  his  pen  of  5  shearling  Leicester  ewes,  16 
months  old,  bred  by  himself,  a  prize  of  10  sovs. 

CLASS    VII.— SOUTHDOWNS. 

Shearling  Rams. 
To  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,   Cambridgeshire, 

for  his  Southdown  shearling   ram,   16  months  old, 

bred  by  himself,  a  prize  ef  30  sovs. 
To   Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  Cambridgeshire, 

for    his  Southdown  shearling  ram,   16  months  old, 

bred  by  himself,  a  prize  of  15  sovs. 

Rams,  of  any  Age  above  two  years. 
ToMr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  Cambridge,  for  his 

Southdown  ram,  28  months  old, bred  by  himself,  a 

prize  of  30  sovs. 
To  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  Cambridge,  for  his 

Southdown  ram,  28  months  old,  bred  by  himself,  a 

prize  of  15  sovs. 

Shearling  Ewes. 
To  Mr.  Samuel  Webb,  of  Babraliam,  Cambridge,  for 
his  pen  of  five  Southdown  shearling  ewes,  16  months 
old,  bred  by  JMr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  Cam- 
bridge, a  prize  of  10  sovs. 

CLASS  VIIL 
[Long-woglled  Sheep  not  qualified  to   com- 
pete  IN   THE   foregoing  CLASSES.] 

Shearling  Rams. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Large,  of  Broadwell,  Oxon,  for  his 
new  Oxfordshire  long-wooUed  shearling  ram,  16 
months  old,  bred  by  himself,  a  prize  of  30  sovs. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  Hewer,  of  Eastington,  near  Northleach, 
Gloucestershire,  for  his  Cotswold  shearling  ram,  1 
year  and  5  months  old,  bred  by  himself,  a  prize  of  15 
sovs. 

Rams  of  any  age  above  two  years. 

To  Mr.  E.  Smith,  of  Charlbury,  Oxon,  for  his  Oxford- 
shire ram,  40^  months  old,  bred  by  himself,  a  prize 
of  30  sovs. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Wells,  of  Hampnett,  Gloucestershire, 
for  his  improved  Cotswold  ram,  23  mouths  old,  bred 
by  himself,  a  prize  of  20  sovs. 

liwEs,  suckling  their  Lambs. 
To  Mr.  Charles   Large,   of  Broadwell,  Oxon,  for  his 
pen  of  five  new  Oxfordshire  long-woolled  ewes  with 
laiabs,  bred  by  himself,  a  prize  of  10  sovs. 

Shearling  Ewes. 
To  Mr.  E.  Smith,  of  Charlbury,  Oxon,  for  his  pen  of 
five  Oxfordshire  shear-ewes,  I62  months  old,  bred  by 
himself,  a  prize  of  10  sovs. 

CLASS    IX. 
Boars. 
To  Mr.  E.G.  Barnard,  of  GosfieldHall.Halstead,  Essex, 
for  his  improved  Essex  boar,  1  year  1  month  and  12 
days  old,  bred  by  himself,  a  prize  of  5  sovs. 
To  Mr.  Samuel  Umbers,  of  Dunton  Hall,  near  Coles- 
hill,  Warwickshire,  for  his  Normanton  Hill  boar,  4 
years  2  months  old,  bred  by  himself,  a  prize  of  10 
sovs. 

Sows,   OF  ANY  AGE. 
To  Mr.  John  Dawson,  of  Gronant,  Flintshire,  for  his 
Leicester  sow,  2  years  4  months  old,  bred  by  him- 
self, a  prize  of  5  sovs. 

Sows,   above   four  and   under  nineJ  months 

OLD. 
To  Mr.  John  Higginson,  of  Thormanby,  Yorkshire, 
for  his  pen  of  three  Leicestershire  sows,  26  weeks 
old,  bred  by  Mr.  S.  Wites,  jun.,  Braudsly,  a  prize  of 
10  SOTS. 

EXTRA  STOCK. 
To  Mr.  Johu  Forrest,  of  StrettoQ,  Cheshire,  for  his 


short-horned  bull,  1  year  and  11  months  old,  bred  by 
by  himself,  a  prize  of  5  sovs. 
To  Mr.  Charles  Tempest,  of  Broughton   Hall,  near 
Skipton,  Yorkshire,  for  his  short-horned  heifer,  5 
years  and  3  months  old,  bred  by  himself,  a  prize  of 

5  SOVf. 

EXTRA,  STOCK— COMMENDATIONS. 

The  judges  commend  the  Earl's  Talbot's  shearling 
Leicester  ram  ;  also  Earl  Talbot's  40  months  old  Lei- 
cester ram ;  also  Earl  Talbot's  52  months  old  Leicester 
ram  ;  also  Earl  Talbot's  40  months  old  Leicester  ram : 
also  Mr.  W.  Allen's  3  years  old  Leicester  ewe  ;  also 
Mr.  Allison's  pen  of  Leicester  wethers. 

The  judges  highly  commend  Mr.  J.  Carpenter's  28f 
months  old  Oxfordshire  wethers. 

The  judges  commend  Mr.  Large's  28  months'  old 
improved  Oxfordshire  wethers. 

The  judges  commend  Mr.  Hare's  28  months'  old 
Southdown  wethers. 

The  judges  commend  Mr.  S.  Grantham's  28  months' 
old  Southdown  wether. 

The  judges  highly  commend  Mr.  Hobbs's  20 
months'  old  improved  Essex  fat  pig ;  also  Mr.  Al- 
mond's 44  weeks'  old  sow  pigs. 

Class  1. 
The  judges  highly  commend  Mr.  John  Gran- 
tham's 4  years  and  4  months'  old  bull ;  also  Mr.  Maw's 
7  years  and  1  month  old  bull ;  also  Mr.  S.  Deighton's 
2  years  and  8  months'  old  bull ;  also  Mr.  Bates'  1  year 
and  9  months'  old  bull ;  also  Mr.  J.  Forrest's  5  years 
and  2  months'  old  cow  ;  also  Mr.  J.  Dawson's  10 
years  and  3  months'  old  cow  ;  also  Mr.  C.  Tempest's  2 
years  and  5  months'  heifer ;  also  Mr.  C.  Tempest's 
yearling  heifer. 

Class  2. 
The  judges  highly  commend  Mr.  Prince's  4  'years 
and  S  months'  old  bull ;  also  the  Earl  Talbot's  2  years 
and  9  months'  old  bull  ;  also  the  old  bulls  generally  ; 
also  Mr.  T.  Jeffries's  1  year  and  8  months'  old  bull ; 
also  they  highly  commend  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Smythies' 
in-calf  heifer  ;  also  they  highly  commend  Mr.  John 
Price's  11  months'  old  bull  calf;  also  Mr.  T.  Jeffries' 
bull  calf. 

Class  5. 
The  judges  commend  Mr.  J.  Heap's  stallion. 

Class  9. 

The  judges  highly  commend  Mr.  Barnard's  1  year 
1  month  and  12  days'  old  improved  Essex  boar. 

The  judges  highly  commend  Mr.  Almond's  11 
months'  old  sow,  but  disqualify  her  as  she  never  had  a 
litter  of  pigs. 

Seed  Wheat. 

The  Seed  Wheats  selected  for  trial  by  the  Society,  in 
competition  for  the  prize  of  50s.  were,  the  Belle  Vue 
Talavera  Wheat,  exhibited  by  Col.  Le  Couteur,  and  the 
Chidliam  Wheat,  exhibited  by  Mr.  D.  MayduU,  of 
Godalming,  Surrey. 

Of  the  Red  Wheats,  none  were  deemed  by  the  judges 
of  sufficient  merit  to  be  worthy  of  selection. 

Not  liaving  a  correct  list  of  the  prizes  awarded  for 
Agricultural  Implements,  and  the  result  of  the  trials  on 
the  race-course,  we  prefer  postponing  the  insertion  of 
what  we  have  until  next  month.  We  may  notice,  how- 
ever, that  the  prize  of  201.  for  the  best  pair  of  horses  at 
work,  and  51.  for  the  best  single  horse,  were  awarded  to 
the  Messrs.  Almond,  of  Liverpool. 

The  Chairman  then  roseandsaid — Lord  Spencer 
and  Gentlemen  ;  I  have  now  the  honour  of  propos- 
ing to  you  the  health  of  a  gentleman  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  competitor  for  stock  this 
day.  Though  not  one  of  the  best  judges  of  stock 
my.self,  I  know  enough  about  it  to  be  aware  how 
much  has  been  done  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
country.  (Cheers.)  I  know,  as  I  dare  say  all  of 
you  do,  that  there  are  certain  proofs  of  the  excel- 
lence of  stock,  and  I  know  that  very  great  improve- 
Hieuts  have  been  made,  through  the  efforts  of  this 
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society  and  those  of  the  Smithfiekl  Club,  in  the 
breed  of  our  stock.     I  am  unable  to  state  what  are 
all   the    recent   improvements    which    have    been 
made  ;  but  when  we  look  at  the  state  of  stock  two 
or  three  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  imijossible  for  any 
man,  however  ignorant,  not  to  see  that  ranch  has 
been  done.     As  I  have  already  stated,  I  am  not 
able  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  all  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  under  the  encouragement  of 
this   society;    but,    as  I  was  accidentally  reading 
the  other  day  some  portion  of  an  old  History  of 
England,  published  about  200  years  ago,  I  could 
not  but  be  struck  with  the  very  different  state  of 
our  stock  to  what  stock  was  then  described  to  be, 
and  with  the  difference  of  opinion  which  existed 
then  on  the  subject  and   at  the  present  time.    Gen- 
tlemen, I  am  not  going  to  detain  you  to-night  by 
reading   over   to    you   the    History   of    England — 
{laughter) — but  there  are  one  or  two  curious  facts 
in  an  old  history,   written  in  the    time   of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  are  worth  referring  to  by  way  of 
contrast  with  facts  now  well  known  respecting  the 
breed   of  stock,   and   to  those   I   will   draw   your 
attention.     The   author   says,  that  in  those   d;iys 
"  England  was  well  known  for  surmounting  other 
countries  in  the  breed  of  cattle,  as  may  be  proved 
with  ease,  for  where  are  oxen  commonly  more  large 
of  bone?"    {Lcmghter.)     He  then    proceeds — "In 
most  places  our  graziers  are  now  grown  to  be  so 
cunning,  that  if  they  do  but  see  an  ox  or  bullock, 
and  come  to  the  feeling  of  him,  they  will  give  a 
guess  at  his  weight,  and  how  many  score  or  stone 
of  flesh  and  tallow  he  beareth — how  the  butcher 
may  live  by  the  sale,  and  what  he  may  have  for 
the  skin  and  tallow — (langhter) — which  is  a  point 
of  skill  not  commonly  practised  heretofoie.     Some 
such  graziers  also  are  reported  to  ride  with  velvet 
coats  and  chains  of  gold  about  them."  {Lnvghter.) 
Gentlemen,  I  think  we  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  weight  of  cattle,  and  in  judging  of  their 
weight,  since  old  Hollinshead'sdays ;  but  here  follows 
a  point  in  which  I  doubt  if  we  have  made  much  pro- 
gress. He  says,  "  And  in  their  absence  (the  absence 
of  the  husbands)  their  wives  will  not  let  to  supply 
those  turns  with  no  less  skill  tlian  their  busbantls" 
{Great  laiighter)     Gentlemen,  hear  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence — "  which  is  an  hard  work  for  the  poor 
hutcher,   sith    he,  through  this  menns  can  seldom  be 
rich  or  wealthy  by  his  trade."    {Benewed    laiighter.) 
Gentlemen,  he  proceeds  to  state,  that  our  own  breed 
of  cattle  have  long  had  the  advantage  of  others,  and 
lie  says — "  Their  horns  also  are  known  tobomorefair 
and  large  in  England  than  in  any  other  places,  except 
those  which  are  to  be  seen  among  the  Peones,  which 
(juantity,   although  it  be  given  to  our  breed  gene- 
rally  by  nature,  yet  it  is  now  and  then  helped  also 
by  art."     So  that  we  see  in  those  days  science  was 
called  m  to  the  assistance  of  agriculture.  {Lnvr/hter.) 
1  don't,  however,   think  much  of  their  science,  be- 
cause tiiey  say,   when   beasts    "  be    very  young," 
breeders  will  "  oftentimes  anoint  their  budding  horns 
or  tender  tips  with   honey,    which  niollifietli    the 
natural  hardness  of  that  substance,    and     thereby 
inaketh    them    to  grow   unto   a  notat)le  greatness  ;" 
(Lnughlur)   "  certes,  it  is  not  strange   in  England 
to  see  oxen  whoso  burns  have  the  length  of  a  yard  or 
three  feet  between   the  tips."     {Ueni'ired  laughter.) 
Gentlemen,  it   is  not  often  we  see  them  now.     Our 
first  improvement  in  cattle  was  in  i!ie  long-horned 
breed,    and    1     believe  thny   are    now    little    seen. 
There  was  one  loiig-lionied  beast  at  tlie  last    Sinitli- 
iield   show  which  was  iiuich  looked  at.     There  are 
few,  I   presume,  to  whom  we  are  more  deeply  in- 
debted for  improving  the  roast  beef  of  old  England 


than  the  subject  of  this  toast.  Gentlemen,  I  lieg  to 
propose  to  you  the  health  of  the  successful  com- 
jietitor  in  Class  I,  Mr.  Bates,  of  Kirkleavington, 
Yorkshire.      ( Applan.'ic.) 

Mr,  Bates  rose,  and  said  he  begged  to  return  his 
most  sincere  thanks,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
successful  candidates,  for  the  honour  they  had  done 
them.  He  congratulated  the  assembly  on  the  glorious 
prospects  whicli  were  held  out  as  the  results  of  that 
association  to  tiie  whole  world  ;  for  he  felt  convinced 
that  by  the  iinjiro^'ement  of  agriculture  they  affected 
the  interests  of  the  entire  people  of  the  earth  {Hear 
and  cheers).  They  had  arrived  at  that  glorious  era 
when  the  welfare  of  every  man  was  dear  to  liis  fel- 
lovv-creature;  and  he  hoped  the  society  would  do  its 
utmost  to  encourage  that  feeling  (Hear,  hear).  It 
was  by  that  alone  England  Irad  risen  so  high  in  tlie 
estimation  of  the  world.  It  was  by  that  alone  she 
could  rise  still  higher;  and  he  also  congratulated 
them  on  the  efforts  now  making  by  their  society  to 
secure  that  end.  He  only  wished  those  efforts  would 
be  increased  a  thousand-fold  (Cheers). 

The  Chairman  said  when  he  would  mention  the 
name  of  one  of  the  first  breeders  of  short-iiorned  cat- 
tle in  this  country,  he  was  sure  they  would  recognise 
in  it  the  name  of  one  to  whom  they  all  owed  much. 
Indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  pass  over  the  name  of  a 
noble  lord  whom  he  saw  near  him,  who  had  done  so 
much  for  the  breed  of  cattle;  and  he  had  no  doubt, 
knowing  how  much  that  personage  had  done  (or 
agriculture,  and  for  the  breed  of  stock,  they  would 
be  anxious  to  do  him  honour.  He  would,  therefore, 
propose  the  health  of  Earl  Talbot  (Loud  cheers). 

Earl  Talbot  rose  amid  loud  cheers,  and  said  the 
encouragement  they  had  been  kind  enough  to  extend 
to  hiui  he  was  sure  he  could  not  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledge, or  find  words  to  express  his  gratitude.  With 
reg.-nd  to  the  stock  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  pos- 
sess he  had  little  to  say,  except  what  had  been 
already  said  by  his  noble  friend  (Earl  Spencer)  at 
llie  bottom  of  the  table.  The  only  plan  he  (Earl 
Talbot)  had  acted  upon,  had  been  to  select  the  best 
male  he  could,  and  give  his  cattle  the  best  food  he 
could  (Hear,  hear).  In  the  presence  of  those  who 
had  much  more  practical  knowledge  on  the  subject 
than  himself,  it  would  ill  become  him  to  say  much 
on  the  object  which  had  called  tbera  together ;  but 
he  would  just  observe,  that  it  would  be  seen  from 
what  he  had  already  stated,  that  he  held  that  the  im- 
provement of  stock  ira|)lied  a  necessity  for  the  culti- 
vation of  land  ;  for  if  that  was  not  attended  to,  it 
would  be  impossible  stock  could  be  brought  to  per- 
fection (Hear,  hear).  He  was  happy  to  see  so  many 
gentlemen  of  all  classes  there  that  night.  It  had 
always  been  his  wish  to  see  the  intimate  connection 
which  his  worship  the  mayor  so  happily  expres-icd 
yesterday,  "  The  unity  of  trade  and  agriculture" — 
(hear,  hear) — because  he  (lOarl  Talbot)  had  always 
felt  that  without  this  unity — the  unity  of  trade,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  and  good  feeling — throughout 
this  great  country,  it  was  impossible  they  could  ever 
succeed  as  they  ought  in  the  purj)oses  for  which  they 
were  associated  (Applause).  'J'ho  noble  lord  thanked 
the  compan)'  for  the  great  honour  conferred  on  him 
in  the  toast,  and  said  if  any  of  the  gentlemen  present 
would  do  him  the  honour  of  coming  to  Ingestrie  (to 
the  (lattle  Show  on  the  first  Thursday  in  .Tune  next 
year)  he  shouhl  liavo  great  ]deasure  in  seeing  them 
there.  He  concluded  by  pro|)osing  the  health  of 
Thos.  Holtoii,  I'ls(i.,  mayor  of  l,iverpool  (Loud  ap- 
plause). 

The  Mavoh  rose  and  said  lie  felt  overpowered  by 
the  kind  manner  in  which  the  noble  lord  had  been 
pleased  to  bring  him  before  the  meeting,     lie  ob- 
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served  that  he  was  sure  trade  was  not  felt  by  those 
around  him  to  betheantagouist  of  agriculture  (a  sen- 
timent which  was  warmly  responded  to  by  the  com- 
pany) and  expressed  his  belief  that  "  ships,  colonies, 
and  commerce"  were  necessary  to  the  greatness  of  a 
nation. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  tlie  healths  of  the 
successful  candidates  for  tiie  best  breed  of  sheep, 
and  menlioneil  tlie  names  of  Mr.  Jonas  W'^ebh,  of 
Babrahain,  near  Canibridge,  and  Air.  Large,  of 
Broad  well,  nearBurford,  Oxfordshire  (  .Ipplause), 

Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Lakge  briefly  returned  thanks. 

The  Chairman  said  the  names  he  had  to  mention 
in  connexion  with  the  next  prize — tlie  prizes  for  cart 
horses — were  Lords  'Jalbot  auil  Derbv,  and  Mr. 
Crisp  ;  but  as  the  noble  lord  on  his  right  (Lord 
Talbot),  with  that  modesty  which  always  distin- 
guishes his  conduct,  had  expressed  a  wish  not  to 
have  his  name  again  brouglit  before  the  meeting — 
('loud  cheers) — he  begged  to  propose  tlie  healths  of 
the  other  two  winning  candidates,  Mr.  Ciisp  and  the 
Earl  of  Derby  {Loud  laughter). 

Lord    Sta>;ley    rose   amidst  great    cheering,  and 
said — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  lean  assure  you 
that  when   [  entered  the  room  this  day,  nothing  was 
further  from  inv  imagination  than  the   thought    tliat 
bv  any  jiossibilitv  I   might  be  placed  in  the  situation 
1  now'am,  by  having  to  acknowledge  tlie  honour  you 
have  done  me  by  drinking  the  health  of  one  so  near 
and  dear  to    nie    (Applause).     Gentlemen,  the  de- 
scription of  horses  with  which  I   am  connected,  is 
somewhat  different  to  that  which  has  been  the  means 
of  calling  me  liefore  you  at  this  moment  (Lott^hter). 
But,  I  confess,  wlien  I  look  to  the  different  character 
of  my  father's   horses,  though  tlie  thorough-bred  are 
more  swift,  it  is  full  as  sure  to  stick  to  the  cart  breed 
after  nil  (Hear,  hear).     I  can  assure  vou,  gentlemen, 
that  1  came  here   little  expecting  to  find  my  father  a 
successful   competitor.     It    may   be   in    our   farm  at 
Kiiowslev     there    is    some  iudgnient    exercised,  or 
there  may  be  a  laudable  degree  of  modesty  ;   but  it  is 
somewhat   singular  that  the  onlv  two  animals  whiclj 
thev  have  thought  proper  to  enter  the  lists  with,  have 
both    been    fortunate  enough  to  carry    away  prizes 
(Cheers),     lam   sure   this  circumstance  will  be  gra- 
tifying to  my  father,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  encourage 
him  greatly  in  tho^e  efforts  which   he  has  long  been 
makinir  to  encourayre   both   among-  his  own  tenants, 
and   generally   for  the  improvement   of  agriculture. 
He  thought  it  worth  while  to   mention  that  the  colt 
for  which  one  of  the  prizes  had  been  awarded,  was 
not,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  had  been  said 
by  Mr.  Crisp,  of  the  Suffolk  breed,  but  was  one  of 
the  grey  Clvdesdale  breed,  and  had  been  fortunate 
enough,  though  only  two  years  old,  to  be  a  winner 
of  prizes   before,  and    believed   this  lo  be  the  third 
prize  he  had  carried  off  (applause).     He  could  only 
hope  that  his  merits  would   increase   with  his  age, 
and  that  he   (Lord  Stanley)  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  go  on,  till  at  last,  with  that  kind  feel- 
ing and  respect  wliich  their  judges  had  so  generously 
paid  to  old  age  to  their  report  just  read,  it  would   he 
classed  among  the  old  animals  which  were  generally 
commended  (laughter  and  applause). 

The  Chairman  said  the  next  toast  lie  had  to  pro- 
pose was  the  healths  of  the  winners  in  class  9 — tiie 
class  of  pigs  ;  and  the  onlv  class,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  of  which  their  president  had  any  practical 
knowledge.  (Laughter).  He  jiropoaed  the  healths 
of  Mr.  Limbers,  of  Darleston  Hall,  and  Mr.  Barnard, 
Gosford  Hall, Essex. 

The  next  toast  was  the  healtlis  of  Mr.  John  For- 
rest, of  Stretfotd,  near  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Charles 


Tempest,  of   Bronghton   Hall,  near  Skipion,  York- 
shire.    (Drank  u-'uh  applause).  ^^    w 

The  Chairman  said  the  last  list  placfeuifl  his  hands 
was  the  list  of  prizes  for  agricultural  implements. 
It  was  a  difficult  task  to  select- the  names  of  ihose 
who  most  deserved  their  thanks  on  this  occasion,  but 
he  must  observe  that  there  was  no  litter  name  to  be 
selected  from  it  than  that  of  Lord  Ducie — (applause) 
— who,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been  prevented  by 
severe  illness  from  being  present.  That  nobleman 
had  done  much  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
hv  directing  the  attention  of  his  tenantry  to  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture.  His  lordship  not  being 
])resent,  he  should  select  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
who  appeared  most  often  on  the  list — the  names  of 
the  oldest  firm  of  agricultural  implement  makers  in 
this  country.  He  begged  to  propose  the  healths  of 
Messrs.  llansonie,  of  Ipswich.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Allen  Ransome  briefly  acknowledged  the 
compliment,  expressing  his  gratiffcation  that  agri- 
cultural mechanics  were  beginning  to  be  more 
generally  appreciated. 

Lord  Stanley  again  rose,  and  was  received  with 
protracted  rounds  of  applause.  He  begged  to  assure 
Lord  Spencer  and  the  gentlemen  that,  whilst  he 
could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  grateful 
thanks  for  the  flattering  manner  in  which  they  had 
received  him  in  the  presence  of  so  many  strangers, 
as  also  in  the  presence  of  so  many  more  gentlemen 
of  his  own  county  and  neighbourhood,  he  felt  he 
should  not  be  making  a  just  return  for  their  kindness 
were  he  to  obtrude  himself  upon  their  notice  in 
speaking  upon  a  subject  which  he  felt  his  own  in- 
competence to  handle  ;  but  he  bad  some  right — if 
an  acquaintance  of  upwards  of  thirty-three  years 
could  confirm  such  a  right,  to  propose  the  next  toast, 
the  health  of  his  honourable  friend  who  sat  on  his 
riglit— the  chairman.  (Hear,  hear,  and  loud  cheers). 
But  while  that  long  acquaintance  gave  him  some 
riglit  and  some  cause  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  which 
he  dared  not  then  use — his  (the  chairman's)  pre- 
sence making  him  refrain  from  using  terms  he  other- 
wise migiit — it  was  some  relief  to  know  that  any 
terms  of  praise  in  saeh  a  company  were  unnecessary. 
(Applause.)  To  most  of  them  he  was  well  known. 
(Applause.)  They  had  witnessed  the  perseverance, 
the  unwearied  diligence,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  promotion  of 
practical  science,  and  the  interests  of  English  agri- 
culture generally.  They  had  seen  him  a  most  ac- 
tive fellow-labourer  in  that  field  in  which  they  were 
severally  labouring;  they  had  witnessed  his  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  agriculture  ;  they  had  witnessed 
the  peculiar,  quiet,  unassuming,  and  gentlemanly 
demeanour  with  which  he  had  always  conducted 
himself  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  evening 
as  their  president.  (Applause).  In  their  hands, 
therefore,  he  felt  he  might  justly  leave  his  honour- 
able friend,  and  without  a  word  more  he  begged  to 
propose  to  them  the  health  of  their  president,  and  he 
proposed  that  it  be  given  with  three-times-three 
cheers.  The  cheers  were  heartily  given,  his  lord- 
ship giving  the  "  hips." 

'J'he  Chairman, —Lord  Spencer  and  gentlemen  :  It 
would  be  really  superfluous  in  me  to  return  you  my 
deepest  and  most  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  honour  you 
have  done  me,  because  it  is  so  obvious  that,  for  a 
prtvate  gentleman,  of  no  claims  whatever,  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  tiie  agricultural  body  of  Eng- 
land, is  an  honour  which  cannot  be  too  deeply  ap- 
preciated. (Applause.)  Our  endeavour,  gentlemen, 
according  to  the  motto  proposed  to  us  by  Lord 
Spencer,  is  to  "  unite  practice  with  science."  All 
I  can  say  is,  that  I  believe  during  the  three  years 
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in  wbicli  we  have  existed  ns  a  body,  we  have  acted 
strictly  upon  that  principle.     (Loud  cheers.)     And  I 
am  satisfied  that  that  principle  was  thoroughly  an- 
swered.    {Hear,  hear.)    When  we  were  first  formed 
there  were  many  subjects  of  hiquiry  which  they  pro- 
posed for  themselves  to  pursue  ;  they  had   steadily 
pursued    them,  and  there  was  not  one  of  them,  he 
believed,  on  which  they  had  not  either  made  some 
important  improvement,  or   on  which,  as  the  next 
best  thing  they  could  do,  they   had   not  sought   to 
ascertain,  from  the  best  sources,  the  means  of  ma- 
king some   improvement.      (Hear,    hear.)       If   he 
might  be  allowed  to  go  back  to  the   modes  of  in- 
quiry they  professed  to  themselves  in   the  first  in- 
stance, he  might  say  that  they  went  to  the  root  of 
the   matter  —  the   improvement   of  the    sail    itself. 
They  were  satisfied  that  unless  they  brought   that 
soil    to    a  healthy  condition  —  unless  they  drained 
off"  the   superfluous  waters — (hear,   hear) — it     was 
in  vain  for  the    utmost  skill   of  British  husbandry 
to  be  expended  on  it.     (Hear,  hear,  and  great  cheer- 
ing.)  They  were  indebted  to  a  gentleman  of  a  sister 
part  of  that  empire,  whom  they  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing    among  them — ]\lr.    Smith,  of    Deanston  — 
(great  applause)  —  for   calling   the  attention  of  the 
cultivator  to  the  importance  of  that  improvement. 
(Applause.)     While  ^he  condition    of  the    soil   has 
been  attended  to,  modes  of  tillage  have  also  been  dis- 
covered— modes  of  tillage  in  themselves  expensive, 
and  which  are   difficult   in   pursuit — by   which   we 
may  double  the   produce  of  the   soil.     (Hear.)     In 
Lis  journey  to  this  place  he  travelled    over  a  large 
tract  of  country,  and  he  could  not  but  see  that  while 
the    best   skill    of   the    husbandman    was  bestowed 
upon  the  soil  in  its  present  state,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  landlord  he  might  be  able  to  do  much  more. 
f Great  applause. )      They  were  practical  men — that 
was  the  character  of  their  society — and  therefore  he 
was  not  afraid  of  tiring  them  by    going  into  details. 
In  passins:  along  the  railway  he  observed  narrow 
ridges,  with  very  excellent  crops  upon  the  top  of 
the  ridges  (hear,  hear),  but  very  little  in  the  furrows, 
and  those  furrows  occurring  frequentl}'  (hear,  hear), 
and  exciting  the  attention  of  the  agent  of  his  noble 
friend  on  his  left  (Lord  Stanley)  ;   he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  present  crop  was   about  fif- 
teen bushels  to  the  acre,  and  that,  if  fairly  drained, 
there  would  be   no   difficulty   in  making  the  same 
land  produce  upwards  of  thirty  bushels.    (Hear,  and 
cheers.)     Now   this  brought  him  to  one  of  the  best 
practical  improvements  this  society  had  discovered — 
he  alluded  to  the  discovery  made  by  a  gentleman 
from  Huntingdonshire,  by  which  the  price  of  drain- 
ing tiles  had  been  reduced,  so  as  to  enable  draining, 
which  would  before  have  cost  40s.  per  acre,  to  be 
done  for  22s.       He  was  glad  to  find  the    farmers  of 
Huntingdon  had  appreciated   the  value  of  this  dis- 
covery, and  were  giving  the  inventor  a  public  dinner 
as  a  reward    for  his  meritorious  labours.      (Hear, 
hear.)     It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  state  to  them 
the  importance  of  such  a  discovery  as  that.       Then 
when   they  had  brought  the  state  of  the  soil  to  a 
healthy  condition,  the  next  object  was  to  plough  it 
up  well.     His  friend  Mr.   Ilandley,  than  whom  no 
one,  he  might  venture  to  say,  deserved  more  of  the 
farmers  of  England  (hear,  hear),  in  his  experiments 
upon  the  subject  of  ploughing,  was  led  to  believe 
that  those  guided  by  wheels  were  superior  after  all 
to  the  swing  plough.     (Hear.)      It  was  said  that 
the  wheels  made  lazy  ploughmen,   but  after  all,  if 
the  work  was  done,  it  mattered  little  to  the  farmer 
that  the  men  had  not  to  work  so  hard.      He  (the 
chairman)  was  led  to  pursue  the   same  experiments 
himself,  and  he  foimd  the  difference  of  draught  as 


the  difference  between  14  and  21,  or  in  other  words 
of  two  horses  and  three.     (Hear,  hear.)     His  noble 
friend  (Lord  Stanley)  knew  the  difference  between 
4Ib.  and  81b.  on  another  sort  of  horse  C/ni(^/ifer)  — 
he  left  them  to  judge  the  difference  between  two  and 
three    hundredweight.     (Hear,    liear.)     When   the 
soil     was    tilled,    the    next    thing    wag  to  sow  the 
seed,  and  tliey  all  knew  that  there    was  some  con- 
nexion between    that    and   the   produce   of  wheat. 
(Hear.)     He   had  been   told   that    as   the   yielding 
quantity  of  wheat  increased  the  mealing  qunlity  de- 
creased, but  it  was  well  known  that  the  decrease  of 
the  latter  was  not  in  proportion    to    the  former,  and 
therefore  this  was  important.     (Hear,  hear.)       He 
would  now   pass  to  land   agriculture,  and   they  all 
knew  that  an  important  chemical    experiment — the 
application   of  nitrate  of  snda — was    now    making. 
That  experiment,  in  its   results,  had  hitherto  been 
very  doubtful—  on  some  lands   being  not  very  suc- 
cessful, on  others  being  altogether  a  failure.      The 
experiment  ought  to  be  fairly  tried.       If  he  were  to 
go  tl)rough    all    the  branches    of    agriculture,    he 
thought  he  would  show  that  this  society  had  doneall 
that  was  practicable  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  diseases 
which  applied  to  plants,  they  all  knew   that  these 
diseases   were  well  enough    known,   but    little  was 
known  of  the  remedy.     (Hear,  hear.)     Some  impor- 
tant inquiries  were  in  progress  to  ascertain    this  in- 
formation.    There  were  many  other  branches  of  the 
subject  on  which  he  might  dilate,  and  he  trusted  on 
another  occasion  they  should  be  able   to  show  what 
that  society  had  been  able  to  effect,  as  well  as  what 
it   was  likely    to  do.      They  had  enlisted    in    their 
ranks  men  of  established  character  and  reputation — 
men   who    stood    high    in    the    estimation    of  their 
country.     If  thev  went  to    Oxford   they  found  that 
there  a  professorship  of  agriculture  had  been  insti- 
tuted— and  who  more  fitting  to  till  such  a  seat  than 
Dr.  Daubeney?      (Applause.)       They  had  also  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  among  them   one  of  the  leading 
lights  in  that  university  that  night  ;   they    had  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  for  bim  to  mention  the  name  of 
Dr.  Biickland.  At  Cambridge,  they  had  the  professor 
of  botany,    Professor   Henslow    (cheers) — who  was 
well  known  tlirough  the  society's  journals  :  while  in 
the  new  University  of  Durham  they  were  enabled  to 
rank  among  them  Professor  Johnson,  who  devoted 
his  talents  to  lecturing  on  agriculture,  and   to  sound 
practical  knowledge,   adding  the   wonderful  facility 
he  possessed  of  rendering  what  he  taught  easily  un- 
derstood.    [Tremendous  applinise.)     It  they  went  to 
Scotland  they  liad  Dr.    I'layfaire,  who  had    trans- 
lated the  work  of  the  first  chemist  of  the  age  for  the 
use  of  the   Knglish  agriculturist  ;   and    he    had  no 
doubt  if  they  went  on,   and   kept  practice  in   view, 
and  made  science  subservient   to  practice,   th.ey  had 
a  long  career  of  improvement  before  them.    Nothing 
would  give  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  science 
revealing  its  secrets  on  one  side,  and  nature  hers 
on  the  other,  and   those   united    being    brought  to 
bear  on   the  condition  of  the  English  farmer,    and 
with  him  improving  the  condition  also  of  all   other 
members  of  society.     (Cheers.) 

J\Ir.  Han'dley,  the  President  elect,  was  then 
called  on  by  the  chairman  to  read  the  report  of 
Professor  Sewell  on  the  recent  epidemic  which  had 
made  such  dpstruction  in  cattle  tin'oii'rbtiut  the  coun- 
try.  The  rci)ort  was  Ibrmed  on  about  600  communi- 
cations from  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
report  was  read  at  length  bv  i^Ir.  Handley. 

The  CnAiiiMAx  then  announced  the  award  of  the 
following  prizes  for  essavs  for  the  year  1840  : — 

1,  Food  ion  LAisonii  iis. — Ten  Sovereigns,  or  a 
Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  for  the  best  directions 
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to  enable  labourers  to  prepare  wholesome,  nutritious, 
and  palatable  food,  in  the  most  economical  and  easy- 
manner — to  Mrs.  Gardiner,  of  Mitcbam,  Surrey. 

2.  Application  of  Lime. — Ten  Sovereigns,  or  a 
Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  for  the  best  account  of 
experiments  on  the  application  of  lime  as  a  manure 
— to  C  W.  Johnson,  Esq. 

3.  Improvement  of  Peat  Soils. — Twenty  Sore- 
reigns  or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  for  the  best 
essay  or  report  on  the  niost  successful  means  by 
which  the  improvement  of  peat  soils  may  be  effected 
— to  C.  W.  Johnson,  Esq. 

4.  Agricultural  Mechanics. — Fifty  Sovereigns, 
or  a  Piece  of  Plate  of  that  value,  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  present  state  of  agricultural  mechanics,  and 
on  the  improvements  of  which  the  various  imple- 
ments now  in  use  may  be  susceptible — to  John  jMor- 
ton,  jun.,  Esq. 

After  a  brief  pause,  the  Chairman  rose,  and  pro- 
posed the  health  of  Earl  Spencer,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  applause,  and  drunk  with  three 
times  three,  and  one  cheer  more. 

Earl  Spencer,  on  rising  to  respond   to   the  toast, 
was  received  with  loud  cheers..     His  lordship  said 
he  thanked  them  for  the  high  honour  tiiey  had  con- 
ferred on  him  by  drinking  his  health,    and    for   the 
manner  in  which  the  toast  had  been  received.     But 
if  be  was  obliged  to  them  for  lliat  mark  of  their  ap- 
probation, he  was  still  more  obliged  to  them  for  the 
increased  support  they  had  given  to  the  society.  He 
felt  highly   gratified    at   the   increased   number   of 
members  who  now  belonged  toil,  and  at  its  extension 
throughout  the  kingdom.     (Hear,  lie  a  r.)     He  (Earl 
Spencer^  had  stated  at  the  first  formation  ©f  the  so- 
ciety, that  even  in  those  parts  of  England  where  the 
best  mode  of  farming  was  adopted,    improvement 
might  still  be  made  ;  and  the  result  of  the  operations 
of  the  society  had   fully  borne  out  bis  observation, 
(Hear,  hear,  and  loud  cheers.)      The  president  had 
told  them  of  the  progress  of  the  society,   but  as  yet 
they  had  not  done  enough  to  deserve   the  name  of 
such  a  society.     They  had,  however,  done   a  great 
deal  by  directing  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  sub- 
jectof  improvingthe  mode  of  cultivating  their  farms  ; 
they  bad  done  that  which  be  was  sure    all    of  them 
who  like  himself  were  in  tlie  habit  of  frequently  mix- 
ing in  the  society  of  farmers,  must  rejoice  at — tbey 
had   extended   the   desire  of    knowledge.       (Loiid 
cheers.)     Whether,  however,  the  society  would  now 
or  within  a  year  or  two  lead  to  any   great  result  was 
more  than  he  could  say  ;  but  one  thing  was  certain, 
it  must  ultimately  be  beneficial  to  all  classes.     ( Aj)- 
plause.)       When   the  epidemic    which  bad    spread 
among    cattle   first   became   general,     his     lordship 
thought  the  society  ought  to  circulate  amongst  the 
farmers  a  paper  which  would  teach   tliem  how    to 
treat  it.     They  applied  to  some  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  in  the  country,  and  having  obtained  their 
opinions,  a  paper  on  the  subject  had  been  circulated, 
and  it  had  been  attended  with  the  best  possible  ef- 
fect.    (Cheers.)     He  (Earl  Spencer)  thought,  from 
the  great  number  of  cattle  attacked,  that  bv  receiving 
reports  from  different  parts  of  the  way  in  which  the 
disense  had  affected  cattle,  some  conclusion    might 
be  come  to  as  to   the  mode   of  treating  it.      (Hear, 
hear.)     They  had  heard  the  report  read,  which  had 
been  founded  on  the  communications  received  from 
the  most  competent  men  in  the  country  to  give  their 
opinions  on  the  subject.      Those  reports  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.   Sewell,    than  whom   no 
man  in  the  kingdom  was  more  capable  of  giving  an 
opinion  on  the  subject;  but  from  the  contradictory 
and  conflicting  statements  which  bad  been  made,  the 
society  bad  not  been  able  to  effect  any  great  good  ; 


but  although  the  society  had  been  unable  to   accom- 
plish any  great  good,  it  had  prevented  many  of  the 
farmers  from  trusting  to  the  quackery  of  horse   and 
cow  doctors,  who  did  so  much  mischief  to  the   far- 
mer.    With    respect    to    the    other  points  referred 
to  by  his  honourable  friend,   he  could  say  that   the 
society  had  collected  a  mass  of  information  uf  the  high- 
est importance.     They  had  a  report  respecting  the 
turnip  fly,  which  shewed  the  fallacy  of  the  common 
notion  that  the  fly  existed  in  the  seed.     The  fly  was 
an  insect  of  bard   skin,   did  not  grow,   and  conse- 
quently would  not  be  formed  in  the  seed.      That 
report  showed  the  natural  history  of  the  fly.     It  was 
traced   through    its    difl'erent   stages,   and    the  best 
means  were  pointed  out  to  counteract  the  mischief  it 
inflicted  on    the   crop,  and    perhaps  eventually  the 
society  might  be  able  to  point  out  means  to  counter- 
act its  ravages  ;  for  there  were  scientific  men  in  the 
society  who  were  assisting  in  the  investigation,  and 
they   migiit   depend   upon  it  that  effects  would  be 
produced   quite  incalculable   at  the    present   time 
(applause).     His   lordship  said  he  did  not  repent  of 
the  course  be  had  taken  in  recommending  the  forma- 
tion of  the  society — it  was  impossible,   after  seeing 
that  meeting ;  and  when  he  contemplated  the  splen- 
did assemblage  he  expected  to  witness  to-morrow, 
to  do  so.     He  should  always  have  great  pleasure  in 
looking  back   on   that  period  of  his  life,  and  should 
feel  the  greatest  happiness  in  reflecting  on  the  fact 
of  his  having   been  the   first  person  to  propose  the 
society    (loud   cheers).     His   lordship  concluded  by 
again  thanking  them  for  the  honour  done  him,  and 
sat  down  amid  loud  cheers. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  health  of  Mr. 
Smith,  a  gentleman  from  Scotland,  who  had  passed 
his  life  as  an  agriculturist,  and  whose  experience 
and  intelligence  had  been  of  great  service  to  the 
society  ( loud  cheers) . 

Mr.  Smith  returned  thanksfor  the  honour  conferred 
upon  him.  \Vhatever  services  be  had  done  the 
society,  were  amply  repaid  by  having  his  health 
drank  in  such  a  meeting  as  that— by  having  those 
services  appreciated  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  and  by  the  farmers  of  England 
(loud  cheers).  He  had  turned  his  attention  from  cul- 
tivating the  manufacturing  arts  to  agriculture.  He 
Jiad  no  doubt  the  farmer,  like  the  manufacturer,  if 
lie  had  better  tools,  bis  work  would  be  better  done, 
and  it  was  (juite  evident,  on  viewing  the  implements 
which  had  been  exhibited  that  day,  there  was  a  wide 
field  for  improvement  {applause).  He  felt  assured 
that  if  the  mechanical  skill  of  England  were  directed 
to  that  point,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  by  that 
society,  a  vast  improvement  would  soon  be  the  con- 
sequence (cheers).  He  felt  proud  to  think  that 
they  had  been  able  to  contribute  something  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  English  farmer  from  his  poor  country 
of  Scotland.  He  felt  also  gratified  in  believing  that 
the  society  had  been  formed  in  some  measure  on  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland — a  society  which  had 
produced  considerable  advantage  in  that  country  by 
bringing  into  a  better  stale  of  cultivation  the  poor 
land  of  his  country.  He  had  no  doubt  that  in  this 
country,  where  there  was  more  capital  than  in 
the  north,  ere  long  England  would  become  a, 
perfect  garden.  The  improvement  of  the  agri- 
culture of  this  country  was  most  important  to 
the  commercial  and  iranufacturing  interests — 
(/oitrf  cheers).  They  cried  out  for  cheap  bread, 
and  justly  so,  too;  but  how  so  well  were  they  to 
get  cheap  bread  as  by  the  improvement  of  the  lands 
around  them?  (Continued  cheers.)  Every  far- 
mer knew  well  there  was  nothing  so  good  in  agri- 
culture as  the  consumption  of  Itis  own  produce  on 
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his  own  soil.  (Hear,  hear.)  Tlie  same  principle 
which  was  good  in  small  things  would  also  hold 
good  in  larger.  (Loud  cheers.)  It  was  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  farmer  that  the  grain  he  required 
should  be  produced  at  his  own  door,  and  there  con- 
sumed ;  and  it  was  equally  beneficiul  that  the 
manufacturer  should  have  his  manufactures  con- 
sumed in  his  own  country,  leaving  its  enriching 
influence  on  the  ground.  (Cheers.)  This  country 
had  been  able  to  bid  defiance  to  the  cheap  laboiir 
of  all  other  countries  on  the  earth,  and  so  would 
she  continue.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  improve- 
ments which  had  been  made,  no  doubt  they  had 
been  led  on  by  a  selfish  feeling  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  in  all  questions  of  public  benefit  no  doubt  such 
a  feeling  must  exist.  People  must  look  to  their 
own  interests  or  they  would  do  little  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  It  was,  however,  quite  clear,  that  in 
order  to  have  bread  cheaper,  the  best  mode  was  to 
produce  a  greater  quantity,  because  the  more  tbat 
was  produced  the  cheaper  it  would  be  to  the  con- 
sumers. (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  advise  the  so- 
ciety, if  he  might  be  allowed,  to  avoid  two  errors 
into  which  societies  of  that  kind  commonly  fall- 
not  to  discourage  persons  who  came  forward  with 
improvements,  nor  to  be  too  hasty  in  rejecting  such 
as  were  offered  to  their  notice.  He  had  frequently 
seen  things  offered  to  the  notice  of  such  societies 
which  at  first  appeared  exceedingly  absurd,  but  in 
the  end  turned  out  to  be  really  the  germs  of  tlie 
greatest  improvements.  At  the  same  time  he  would 
advise  competitors,  if  at  first  their  implements  were 
not  noticed  as  they  might  imagine  they  deserved, 
not  to  be  discouraged,  but  to  ]ierseverej  and  even- 
tually they  might  depend  on  succeeding.  (Cheers.) 
In  taking  a  survey  of  this  county,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  this  neighbourhood,  there  was  groat  room 
for  improvement,  but  that  meeting  would  doubtless 
sow  good  seed,  and  in  due  time  an  al)undant  crop 
would  be  reaped.  (Hear,  hear.)  Tliere  was  no 
principle  for  producing  improvements  better  tlian 
the  itinerating  principle— it  excited  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, and,  by  the  converse  with  others,  it  improved 
men's  minds,  and  by  competition  faculties  were 
brought  into  exercise  which  would  otherwise  have 
lain  dormant.  It  was,  tiierefore,  that  he  approved 
of  ploughing  matches  and  other  modes  of  compe- 
tition amongst  farmers  and  their  servants. 
(Cheers.)  He  had  had  the  good  luck  of  bringing 
forward  some  implements  on  the  present  occasion'', 
and  if  spared,  he  hoped  on  future  occasions  to  ex- 
hibit still  further  improvements.     (Lotid  cheers.) 

The  chairman  and  the  principal  portion  of  the 
guests  then  left  the  room,  aiul  the  meeting  sepa- 
rated. 

GRAND  DINNER  IN  THE  PAVILION. 

The  grand  dinner  of  tbe  members  of  the  society 
took  place  on  Thursday,  in  tbe  pavilion  in  the  yard 
of  the  Old  Infirmary.  Four  o'clock  was  the  iiour 
appointed,  but  long  before  that  time  tlie  spacious 
structure  was  crowded.  The  arrangements  were 
adniirable,  both  for  ingress  and  egress. 

The  dinner,  which  was  of  course  cold,  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  lladlcy,  of  the  Adelphi  Hotel.  L',800 
guests  sat  down. 

Shortly  after  four  o'clock  the  chairmim  of  tbe  So- 
ciety,  Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  Rl.P.,  entered  tbe  build- 
mg,  accompanied  by  the  principal  guests,  and  took 
tbe  chair.  At  the  same  moment  the  vice-cliainuaii, 
Henry  Handley,  Esq.,  entered,  and  took  his  seat  a.s 
vice-president. 

On  tbe  right  of  tbe  President  were  seated- tbe 
Mayor  of  Liverpool,  Lord  Sandon,  M.P.,  Lor<l  In- 


gestrc,  M.P.,  Lord  F.  Egerton,  M.P.,  Eiil  Spencer, 
Sir  Charles  Hurrell,  M.P.,  Sir  Ciiurles  iMorgan,  Lord 
Lisburne,  Sir  Thomas  Braneker,  .T.  Wilson  Patten, 
M.P.,  and  Professor  Daubeney.  On  the  left  of  the 
President  were — Lord  Stanley,  i\LP.,  Enrl  I'albot, 
tbe  Earl  of  Chichester,  Professor  Buckland,  Lord 
Mostyn,  Professor  Johnstone,  the  Earl  of  Aylsford, 
tbe  Hon.  L.  Mostyn,  M.F.,  Sir  John  Mordaunt, 
M.P.,  Robert  Palmer,  M.P.,  Viscount  Emiyn,  M.P., 
Lord  Blantyre,  and  Tbos.  M.  Milnes,  Esq.,  M.P., 
&c.,  &c. 

The  ilinner  concluded  about  a  quarter  past  five. 
The  cloth  having  been  withdrawn,  and  Non  nobis 
domine  chaunted. 

The  President  rose  to  propose  the  ilrst  toast.  He 
said — Mr.  Handley  and  Gentlemen:  Let  us  drink  our 
first  toast,  that  toast  which,  as  loyal  and  dutiful 
subjects,  we  are  bound  to  drink,  and  which  we  are 
ready  and  glad  to  drink — "Tbe  health  of  our  Sove- 
reign, Queen  Victoria,  with  loyal,  and  dutiful,  and 
hearty  honours,"     (Three  tunes  three.) 

National  Anthem,  "  God  save  tbe  Queen." 

Tbe  President  said  the  next  toiist  which  they  were 
bound  to  drink,  and  which  they  were  most  ready  to 
drink,  was  tbe  health  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
Dowager,  the  Prince  Albert,  and  tbe  rest  of  the 
Royal  Family.     (Three  times  three.) 

Lord  Stanley  then  rose,  amid  deafening  cheers, 
which  lasted  for  some  minutes.  I  have  received 
(said  his  lordship)  not  the  permission,  but  the  com- 
mands of  your  chairman  to  propose  to  you  a  toast  ; 
and  I  venture  to  assure  you  in  all  sincerity,  notwith- 
standing the  kindness  of  the  reception  you  have 
given  me  personally,  that  nothing  short  of  that  au- 
thority, and  of  tliose  connnands,  would  have  induced 
me  to  have  obtruded  myself  on  the  attention  of  a 
meeting  like  the  jiresent,  antl  on  a  subject  such  as 
the  present,  on  which  I  am  deeply  and  painfully 
conscious  that  it  would  he  tbe  height  of  presumj)- 
tion  in  me  to  hope  to  add  anything  lO  tbe  information 
of  an  assembly  wliich  I  have  attended  witii  an 
earnest  desire  of  manifestino-  my  concurrence  in  tbe 
great  objects  wliich  it  has  at  heart,  and  in  the  hope 
that  I  should  not  be  called  on  to  convey,  but  tbat  I 
myself  might  receive,  much  practical  knowledge 
from  its  proceedings  (loud  clteers).  But,  gentle- 
men, it  is  impossible  for  me  to  look  around  lue  at 
this  splendid  assemblage  that  1  see  here  collected, 
without  congratulating  you — without  congratulating 
the  country  at  large,  on  the  probable,  nay,  certain 
effects  of  tbe  institution  of  this  valuable  society; 
and  I  feel  convinced,  in  proposing  to  you  to  drink 
success  and  prosperity  to  tbe  Roval  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  that,  in  your  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  toast,  you  will,  if  not  forget,  at  least 
forgive,  tbe  deficiency  of  tbe  proposer.  Gentlemen, 
let  me,  in  tbe  first  place,  congratulate  you,  in  the 
name  of  English  feeling,  and  in  the  name  of  sound 
national  sense,  on  the  practical  proof  you  have  this 
day  exhibited  of  tbe  wisdom  of  that  which  is  tiie 
fundamental,  as  I  bold  it,  and  essential  rule,  for 
governing  the  proceedings  of  this  society,  that 
anything  like  an  approach  to  political  con- 
tention, or  questions  of  party  politics,  be  al- 
together banished  from  your  views  (T.imd  cheers). 
It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  congratulation  tbat,  when 
the  country  is  recovering,  and  hurdlv  recovering, 
from  tbe  ferment  inse))arab|e  from  a  dissolution  of 
I'arliament,  and  a  general  election,  men  of  all  senti- 
ments, of  all  political  parties,  of  :dl  opinions,  are  met 
here  in  harmony  to  deliberate  and  consult  on  one  of 
the  great  national  interests  of  the  empire  {cheersj  ; 
and  especially  on  tbe  present  occasion,  and  in  this 
place.    Most  gratifying  must  it  be  to  find  tbat  in 
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this  tbe  greatest  commercial  town  of  this  the  great- 
est commercial  country  in  the  universe,  an  assem- 
blage un])receclentecl  in  point  of  numbers,  unrivalled 
in  point  of  respectability,  character,  and  station,  are 
met  totfether,  and  graced  by  the  presence  of  the 
principal  magistrate,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  honour 
to  the  cause  and  supporting  the  interests  of  English 
agriculture  (Loud  cheers).  Gentlemen,  in  such  a 
meeting  it  would  be  idle  in  me  to  descant  on  the 
immense  national  importance  that  attaches  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  or  on  the  value  of  that  noble 
and  honourable  profession  or  science,  (call  it  which 
you  will)  on  which  devolves  the  arduous,  but,  -.it  the 
same  time,  vitally  essential  task  of  ])roviding  the 
prime  necessaries  of  life,  meat  and  bread,  for  a  popu- 
lation redundant  almost  to  excess,  .md  increasing 
its  numbers  (while  it  augments  its  wealth  as  a 
commercial  and  manufacturing  country)  at  a  rate 
little  less  than  one  thousand  for  every  day  that 
passes.  But,  gentlemen,  I  must  fairly  sav  to 
you,  that  in  my  judgment,  and  in  my  conviction, 
so  fiir  from  looking  on  it  as  a  discouraging, 
I  look  on  it  as  the  most  encouraging  symptom  and 
character  of  the  times,  that  agriculture,  at  least  as 
a  science — whatever  it  may  be  in  point  of  practice 
(and  on  such  matters  science  and  practice  are  inti- 
mately combined) — and  regarded  in  its  i)robable 
results,  and  in  connection  with  the  great  objects 
which  it  is  designed  to  accomplish,  is  yet  almost 
in  the  infancy  of  its  condition.  We  look  back  at 
the  present  period  with  a  smile  of  indulgent  pity 
on  the  public  efforts  which  were  made  by  agricul- 
turists at  a  period  not  long  gone  by,  to  advance  the 
interest  to  which  they  belonged.  And  I  venture  to 
pi'edict  that,  at  no  very  advanced  period,  our  suc- 
cessors wUl  regard — 1  hope  with  some  indulgence, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  much  surprise — the 
limited  views  which  even  now  we  entertain,  com- 
pared to  what,  half  a  century  hence,  they  will  have 
accomplished.  Aiul  let  us  give  praise  and  honour 
where  honour  is  due  ;  for  I  believe  that  to  our 
northern  brethren  we  are  indebted  for  the  progress 
which  has  of  late  years  been  made  in  the  science  of 
agriculture.  Labouring  under  the  disadvantage  of 
a  soil  of  certainly  not  more  than  average  fertility — 
of  a  climate  even  yet  more  ungenial  and  variable 
than  ours,  in  spite  of  these  obstacles— nay,  perhaps, 
gentlemen,  on  account  of  these  very  disadvantages 
— they  have  been  stimulated  by  their  prudence, 
foresight,  skill,  and  industry,  to  combat  with  and 
overcome  them,  and  have  thus  set  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  by  persevering  against  difficulties  of 
every  class  (loud  cheers.)  I  give  the  agriculturists  of 
Scotland  the  credit  I  believe  to  be  their  due;  but  I 
also  give  the  agriculturists  of  England  the  credit 
that  is  due  to  them  for  abstaining  from  any  display 
of  ungenerous  jealousy  or  hostile  rivalry,  and  for 
tbe  absence  of  any  unwillingness  to  follow  a  good 
example  when  once  fairly  set  before  them  (cheers). 
From  the  time  that  Scotland  took  this  lead,  we  were 
not  ashamed  to  employ  Scotch  bailitfs  on  our  estates, 
to  adopt  the  Scotch  plough,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
Scotch  system  generally ;  and,  having  found  that 
that  system  was  a  sound  one,  the  agriculturists  of 
England  were  not  slow  to  follow  what  ])ractical  ex- 
perience and  theoretical  knowledge  combined  to  de- 
monstrate they  mightfoUow  with  advantage  to  them- 
selves, and  for  the  interest  of  their  country  (c/jeeis). 
Gentlemen,  tbe  first,  the  great  step,  without  which 
improvement  was  ho))eless,  was  achieved  when  the 
agriculturists — both  landlords  and  tenants — began 
to  be  sensible  of  their  own  deficiencies,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  something  better,  more  advan- 
tageous, cheaper   to  themselves,  and  more  produc- 


tive to  the  country,  than  the  system  theretofore 
followed,  and  when  they  commenced  the  generous 
rivalry  of  competition  with  those  whom  they  had 
previously  looked  on  as  instructors.  That  first  step 
so  followed  up  led  to  great  practical  improvement. 
It  met  with  a  cordial  concurrence  on  the  ])art  of  all 
classes  of  British  agricuU\irists.  A  pledge  for  its 
active  support  was  called  for  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  with  renewed  success  ;  hut  nowhere  would 
this  demand  for  improvement  have  been  seconded 
and  confirmed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  local  agricul- 
tural societies  of  different  districts,  which,  in  a  more 
limited  circle,  and  at  an  earlier  period,  conferred 
those  benefits  on  agriculturists  which  the  lloyal  So- 
ciety was  now  spreading  over  a  larger  and  propor- 
tionably  more  useful  sphere.  When  I  say  a  more 
extended  and  proportionably  more  useful  sphere,  I 
mean  to  refer  to  that  extended  competition  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  improvement,  and  the  best  stimulant 
to  success.  And  as  each  farmer,  where  no  agricul- 
tural society  exists  in  his  neighbourhood,  is  natu- 
rally inclined,  if  he  take  any  part  at  all  in  looking 
after  his  stock  and  land,  to  be  too  self-satisfied  as  to 
their  condition,  so  the  local  agricultural  societies 
confined  within  small  proportionate  limits  the  powers 
of  competition,  and  tended  to  create  an  undue  de- 
gree of  self-applause  on  the  part  of  those  who,  in 
their  limited  sphere,  found  themselves  superior  to 
their  neigiihours  (hear,  hear).  But  when,  by  the 
general  amelioration  of  the  system  throughout  tbe 
whole  country,  competition  is  extended  far  and 
wide,  and  when  (looking  to  the  immense  facili- 
ties which  are  now  afforded  of  bringing 
the  largest  articles  from  one  portion  of  this  empire 
to  its  most  distant  quarters)  the  agricultural  society 
has  the  power  to  combine  in  one  spot  specimens  of 
stock  which,  I  believe,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
match,  these  agricultural  societies  will  be  shown 
how  much  they  have  to  do  to  achieve  in  their  own 
districts  even  that  degree  of  perfection  which  has 
been  reached  by  their  neighbours  of  other  districts 
(cheers).  It  was  impossible  for  the  most  unprac- 
tised eye  to  have  visited  the  show-room  this  day 
without  being  struck  with  the  immense  superiority 
of  the  stock  over  that  which  many  of  those  I  address 
recollect  to  have  seen  exhibited  on  the  spot  from 
which  I  now  speak.  But,  gentlemen,  I  shall  be  far 
from  saying  that  this  is  tlie  main  object  or  the 
principal  advantage  of  this  society.  On  the  contrary, 
I  consider  as  of  minor  importance — as  an  object  of 
a  very  secondary  nature — the  exhibition  of  stock 
and  improved  breed  of  cattle  displayed  in  the  show- 
yard.  I  know  how  incompetent:  1  am  to  offer  ad- 
vice or  to  give  an  opinion  on  these  matters  ;  but  this 
1  know,  that  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I  doubt 
not  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  a  gross  and  grie- 
vous error  prevails  among  farmers  of  preferring  the 
horse,  or  breed,  or  race,  whose  services  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  cheapest  rate,  rather  than  choosinp- 
the  animal  of  the  best  breed  and  the  greatest  merit. 
A  more  fatal  error  cannot  be  committed,  or  a 
stronger  illustration  given  of  the  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  philosophy.  It  is  allowing  a  few 
paltry  shillings  to  induce  you  to  overlook  the  dis- 
advantage of  breeding  from  a  bad  stock,  and  incur- 
ring the  expense  of  rearing  worthless  cattle,  while, 
by  a  small  additional  outlay  at  first,  vou  may  be 
iporally  certain  you  will  have  a  good  return  for 
your  money.  But,  gentlemen^  I  again  say  that  I 
consider  the  exhibition  of  stock  as  of  very  secondary 
importance  among  the  objects  contemplated  bv  this 
society.  I  have  said,  too,  that  agriculture,  as  to  its 
possible  capabilities,  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  I  am 
firmly  persuadetl  that  the  man  who   in  these  times 
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sbould  form  a  correct  estimate  of  tbose  improve- 
ments in  our  productions  as  they  will  be  seen  within 
a  century  hence,  would  be  looked  upon  not  as  a 
wise  and  superior  calculator,  but  as  a  visionary 
enthusiast,  and  as  one  who  speculated  on  impossi- 
bilities. Why,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  perhaps  inan}'^ 
years  ao:o  when  agriculture  would  be  scarcely  digni- 
lied  with  the  name  of  science.  It  was  looked  on  r.s 
a  calling  of  mere  routine,  to  be  conducted  on  the 
good  old  hum-drum  principle,  thnt  the  son  should 
adopt  the  father's  and  grandfatlier's  course,  carry  on 
his  operations  in  the  rudest  manner,  with  the  least 
possible  economy  of  labour  and  expense,  and  pro- 
ducing what  had  been  produced  for  years  and  centu- 
ries on  the  sensible  doctrine,  that  what  was  good 
enouo'h  for  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  was 
good  enough  for  them  (hear  and  laughter).  I 
hope  that  better  times  have  come,  and  that  in  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  the  means  of  work- 
ing it,  what  satisfif'd  our  fathers  will  not  satisfy  us  ; 
or,  if  it  did,  that  our  clnklien  and  grandchildren  will 
not  be  found  equally  comphiisant  (Hear,  hear).  Hut, 
gentlemen,  I  hold  it  one  of  the  most  important  points 
connected  with  this  great  society,  that  it  has  been 
made  instrumental  in  making  that  spirit  of  inquiry 
which,  if  allowed  to  take  deep  root  in  the  minds  of 
the  agricultural  population  ;  for  it  was  precisely  at 
the  moment  when  it  first  arose,  that  my  noble  friend 
(Earl  Spencer)  (Lnud  cheers) — a  name  which  I  per- 
ceive you  agree  with  me  in  thinking  never  can  be 
pronounced  without  respect  and  cordial  approbation 
in  any  assembly  of  Englishmen  who  know  how  to 
value  sound  practical  sense,  the  most  intense  and 
universal  benevolence,  and  the  strictest  and  purest 
integrity — it  was,  1  say,  at  that  fortunate  moment, 
that  my  noble  friend  conceived  the  project  of  insti- 
tuting an  English  agricultural  societj-,  and  extending 
thereby  the  benefits  of  mutual  inforaiation  and  com- 
petition throughout  a  larger  sphere  than  had  ever 
before  been  attempted  in  this  country.  Gentlemen, 
even  one  of  our  most  ordinary  farming  operations, 
while  it  forms  a  subject  for  regret  on  the  one  hand, 
is  yet  one  from  which  we  may  derive  hope  for  the 
future,  on  the  other.  I  do  not  deny  that  much  has 
been  done  within  the  last  twenty  years,  but  much 
remains  undone  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  yet  be 
accomplished;  and  in  the  departments  of  science  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  not  only  have  many  new  dis- 
coveries been  made,  but  they  have  been  explored, 
investigated,  and  ratified.  Gentlemen,  take  the  very 
simplest  operation — take  that  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  agricultural  impiovement — take  that  with- 
out attention  to  which  your  outlay  is  actually  thrown 
away,  and  if  you  examine  its  state  generally,  1  be- 
lieve I  may  sav  for  England — I  know  I  can  say,  with 
regret  and  shame,  of  my  own  and  some  neighbouring 
counties — thatfrom  theimperfectlyconstructed  drains 
the  course  of  the  water  is  choked  up,  and  this,  com- 
bined with  a  soil  of  natural  tenacity  and  extreme  re- 
tentiveness,  causes  to  overflow  for  a  part  of  the  year 
a  superabundance  or"  matter  which  greatly  obstructs 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  which,  extending 
over  large  tracts  of  ground,  contributes,  in  my  con- 
scientious belief,  to  alter  the  character  of  the  climate 
and  atmosphere.  It  thus  at  once  checks  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  prevents  tbose  influences  which  are 
necessary  for  bringing  our  crops  to  maturity  (Hear, 
hear).  VVe  are  not  here  to  pay  compliments,  but  to 
speak  the  truth,  and  it'  we  admit  this  acknowledged 
defect,  and  th;it  great  supineness  has  been  displayed 
on  the  subject,  have  we  not  grounds  for  a  confident 
ex])ectation  that  greater — almost  incalculable — advan- 
tages will  flow  from  a  more  enlightened  system  ? 
(Cheers).  The  man  would  be  thought  to  have  conferred 


no  trifling  benefit  on  his  country  who  added  one 
bushel  of  wheat  to  the  produce  of  every  acre  of  such 
land,  and  yet  I  am  confident  I  speak  within  compass 
when  I  say  that  there  are  100,000  acres  capable 
of  an  improved  cultivation,  in  the  first  instance 
that  would  yield  5,  10,  and  15  bushels  an  acre 
more  than  they  do  at  present  {hew,  hear).  Gentle- 
men, 1  feel  that  in  dealing  with  these  objects,  I  run 
the  risk  of  wronging  this  vast  assembly,  who  are 
much  more  competent  to  instruct  me  on  such  mat- 
ters tlian  I  am  to  speak  to  them  (no,  no).  Yet  it  is 
not  of  a  little  importance  to  see  what  may  be 
achieved,  not  by  any  extraordinary  means,  but 
through  the  ordinary  exercise  of  that  knowledge 
which — if  all  do  not  possess  it — is  in  the  power  of 
all  to  acquire.  When  the  process  of  draining  is 
expensive  and  protracted,  1  grant  that  it  may  seem 
to  the  farmer  a  marvellous  and  almost  appalling  pro- 
ceeding ;  yet  I  am  satisfied  of  this,  that  while  no 
landlord  can  expect  a  tenant  to  enter  on  an  under- 
taking so  extensive  without  his  concurrence  and 
assistance,  and  without  his  bearing,  let  me  even 
add,  the  principal  portion  of  the  original  outlay,  I 
am  fully  ))ersuaded  that  no  bank — no  commercial 
speculation — no  new  estimate  of  capital  is  so  safe, 
sure,  and  provident,  as  even  borrowing  the  capital 
for  the  purpose  of  investing  it  under  the  ground  of 
your  own  soil  (hear  hear).  Now,  next  to  drainage, 
the  point  of  impoitance  which  would  probably 
follow,  is  the  subject  of  manure.  On  this  subject 
what  discoveries  have  been  made  already — how 
much  has  science  been  gradually  adding  to  the  stock 
of  information  !  how  much  has  practice  added  to 
the  means  of  economising,  and  of  advantageously 
combining  all  the  substances  which  tend  to  form 
good  earth  I  and  yet,  ordinary  as  this  may  seem, 
how  great  doubts  yet  remain  to  be  solved,  and  that 
require  investigation  concerning  it;  calling  in  aid 
the  highest  branches  of  science,  and  the  speculating 
of  the  practical  agriculturist,  as  to  what  manner, 
in  what  proportion,  having  regard  to  what 
clayey  affinities  of  soil,  and  looking  to 
particular  times  of  application,  manure  should 
be  administered,  so  as  to  promote  the  fertility 
of  the  land  of  England.  If  anyone  still  doubts  of 
the  fresh  discoveries  made  by  science  day  after  day, 
what  fresh  manures  are  applicable  to  our  soils,  and 
that  different  classes  of  lands  require  wholly  different 
treatment,  I  would  refer  him  to  an  import,  hitherto 
unheard  of,  which  has  been  made  into  this  very  port 
within  the  last  two  months,  and  which  consists  of 
the  deposit  made  by  certain  fowls  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  This  manure  has  been  imported  to  fertilise 
the  fields  of  England.  What  a  field  does  this  open 
for  future  in<|uiry,  and  who  shall  say  what  will  be 
the  result  of  future  inquiries  a'i  to  the  influences 
whici)  may  affect  the  various  subsoils,  and  that 
which  is  uppermost!  Here  is  a  field  wholly  new, 
almost  untrodden,  and  which  yet  is  one  likely  to  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  benefit,  when  practical  in- 
vestigations of  this  nature  are  entered  on  by  men  of 
the  greatest  learning  and  science  in  this  country.  I 
pass  by  many  other  topics — the  due  selection  of 
seeds — tho  investigation  of  the  mysterious  laws  of 
nature — the  due  rotation  of  crops,  which  after  a  cer- 
tain cycle  of  >  ears,  seems  absolutely  necessary  ;  hut 
1  ask  you  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  immense  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made,  and  yet  remain  to  be 
made,  in  the  application  of  mechanical  ])owerfor  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  labour,  reducing  theexpence, 
and  increasing  the  facility  of  cultivation.  And  I  hold 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  encouraging  symptoms 
at  the  present  day,  that  men  of  the  highest  onii- 
nonce  of  genius  and  talents  arc  turning  their  at- 
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tention  with  i^reat  and  persevering  success  to  the 
improvement  of  those  implements   of  husbandry, 
which,  in  former  times,  were  considered  capable  of 
little  if    any  improvement;  but  which,  by  saving 
labour  and  expense,  now  enable  the  farmer  to  add 
to  the  productive  powers  of  this  great  country.     I 
have  passed  summarily  over  the  principal  topics 
connected  with  agriculture,  and   yet   see  what   a 
wide    prospect    it    presents.      Agriculture    not    a 
science !     Why  there  is  hardly  a  science  Avhich  is 
not  her  handmaid,  and  does  not  make  her  sub- 
sidiary offerings.     Zoology,  botany,  chemistry,  me- 
chanics, are  all  brought  to  bear  on  the  great  prac- 
tical problem  which  the  agriculturist  has  to  solve, 
what  would  give  the  largest  return  to  the  cultivator 
at  the  smallest  comparative  expense  (cheers).     But 
you  will  say,  in  what  way  is  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  iEngland  to  assist  us  in  this  case  ?     Much 
in  every  way.     It  collects  from  every  quarter  in- 
formation from  practical  and  advice  from  scientific 
and  tlieoretical  men;  and  while  there  is   no  man 
so  high  in  the  walks  of  science  who  can  think  him- 
self degraded  by  applying  his  talents  and  mind  to 
a  subject  of  such  general  interest  to  the  country, 
there  is  no  man  so  humble,  on  so  small  a  scale,  or 
in  so  low  a  situation,  wlao  may  not  confer  a  signal 
benefit  to  the  country,  if  he  will  only  communicate 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  fully 
and  entirely  all  the  circumstances,  the  results  of  any 
proportion  of  his  own  practical  experience  in  his  own 
line,     f"  Hear"  and  cheers.)    Gentlemen,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  writings  of  scientific  men 
should  at  once  come  into  general  circulation,  and 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  ;  but 
fortunately  there  are  farmers— fortunately  for  this 
country,  there  is  a  class  of  men  of  whom  I  would 
speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  honour — a  class  of  the 
gentlemen   of  this   country — men  of  integrity,   of 
education,  and  of  refinement,  capable  of  weighing 
the  scientific   speculations   of  the  wise,  and  with 
means  and  the  inclination  to  apply  those  means  to 
a   practical  investigation   of  the  results  of  those 
theories.  (Hear.)     While  you   have  such  men    as 
my  noble  friend  to  whom  I  have  already  referred — 
{cheers) — while  you  have  such  men  in  the  country 
as  my  noble  friend  the  Duke  of  Richmond — {loud, 
cheers) — whose  absence  from  this  meeting  and  the 
cause  of  it  I  am  sure  will  call  forth,  throughout  the 
agriculturists  of  the  country,  and  from  all  the  well- 
feeling  and  the  well-disposed  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, one  sentiment  of  universal  regret  and  the 
ileepest  sympathy — {hear,  hear) — while  you  have 
such  men  as  my  lion,  friend  the  President  of  this 
society — while  you  have  such  men  as  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman whom  I  see  opposite  to  me,  the  president 
elect  of  this  society,  you  need  not  fear  but  that  the 
speculations  of  men  of  science  will  have  in  them 
impartial  and  able  judges — will  have  in  them  also 
persons   who   will   practically  test  the   merits  of 
tlieir  experiments;    and    in    whom,   each  in  their 
respective    neighbourhoods,     may    place     implicit 
confidence  in  the  farmers,   as  they  eannot  expect 
to  risk  the  loss  of  capital  in  liitlierto  untried  ex- 
periments, they  will,  I  am  satisfied,  at  no  distant 
time,   be  content  to  follow.     Gentlemen,    I    have 
been  more  lengthy  than  I  ought,  and  much  more 
imperfect  than   I   desired,  in  sketching  out  to  you 
very  summarily  some  of  the  many  benefits  which 
are  likely  to  be  conferred  upon  the  agriculture  of 
tins  country  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England.  {Hear,  hear.)     In   wishing  it  prosperity, 
I  may  congratulate  you  ui^on  its  increased,  and  I 
may  add  unparalleled  prosperity  at  the  present  mo- 
ment.    Last  year — the  end  of  two  years  from  its 


fouadation — it   numbered   about   2,500  members ; 
in   the  present  year  it  numbers,    without  distinc- 
tion of  situation  and  party,  or  of  any  considera- 
tion except  an  earnest  desire  to  support  the  agri- 
culture of  this  country,  no  less  than    5,000   sub- 
scribers, having  douljied  its  numbers  in  the  course 
of  that  time.    {Hear,  hear,   and  cheers.)     Gentle- 
men, it  rests  with  yon  whether  this  society  shall  be 
enabled  still  furtlier  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  use- 
fulness— whether  it  shall  be  able  to  go  on  propor- 
tionably  increasing  its   means    and  extending    its 
benefits.     But,    from   the   assembly  I  see  around 
me,  I  fear  nothing — at  least  for  the  neighbourhood 
of   Liverpool    and    for    the   county  of  Lancaster. 
{Hear.)     I  feel  confident  that  the  men  who  have 
here  attended  will  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  com- 
pliment of  their  presence,  but  that  they  will  give 
more  substantial  marks  of  their  approbation,  and 
that,  in   adding  themselves  to  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers, they  will  feel  another  year  additional  and 
more  lively  pleasure  in  drinking  that  toast  which  I 
now   propose    to  them — "  Success    to    the    Royal 
Agricultural    Society    of    England."  {Tremendous 
cheers,  diiring  lohlch  the  nolle   lord  resumed  his 
seat.) 

Eurl   Spencer  then  rose,  and   his  reception  also 
was  most  enthusiastic.     He  said   that  if  now,  or  at 
any  period    of  bis  life,   be   had   felt   anything  like 
rivalry  witli  his  noble  friend   in   his   eloquence    and 
bis  power  of  speuldng,  he  should  rise  at  the  present 
moment  with  (he  greatest  possible  distrust  and  diffi- 
dence, after  such   a  speech  as  that   which  they  had 
just  heard  from  him.     But  he  (Lord   Spencer)  had 
no  pretensions  of  tbat  kind.     He  came  before  thena 
simply  to  propose  to  them  that  in  which  he  knew  he 
should    have   their    entire  concurrence  in  his    pro- 
position, and  he  knew  that  tbey  would  concur  in  the 
toast  whi.-.h  he  was  deputed  to  propose  to  them,  with 
as  full  satisfaction  and    as   much  cordiality  as  if  he 
were  able  to  propose  it  witb  tbe  most  powerful  elo- 
quence.    (Applause.)     The  toast  which  he  was  de- 
puted to  propose  to  ttiem  was,  "  Success  to  agricul- 
ture, to  manufactures,  and  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country."     (Cheers.)      He    knew    enough    of    those 
whom  lie  was  addressing — he  knew  enougli  of  their 
feelings  towards  their  fellow-counti yaien — he  knew 
enough  of  their  feeling  for  tlie  general  benefit  of  the 
community  at  large — to  believe  that  if  he  were  only 
to  appeal  to  them  to  drink  success,  not  only   to  the 
line  and  to  the  profession  and  science  in  which  they 
were  tliemselves  engaged,  hut  also  to  those  in  which 
others    of   their   fellow-subjects  were    engaged,    he 
knew  tbat  they  had  such  sympathy  for  the  general 
welfare  of  tlieir  fellow-countrymen,  that  it  would  not 
be  at  all  necessary  for  him  to  add  any  comment,  or  to 
do  anything  to   induce  them  to  concur  with  him  in 
tbat  toast.     (Applause.)     But    even  if   be  bad    felt 
any  doubt  of  this — which  he  did  not — he  would  say 
that  he  addressed  them,  and  asked  them  to  concur  in 
this  toast  for  their  own  individual  interests.     (Hear, 
hear.)     It  was  for  the  interest  of  agriculture  in  this 
countiy  that  tbe  country  should  be  wealthy — that  it 
should  he  prosperous  in  every  branch,  and  through- 
out its  whole  extent.     He  therefore  believed    that 
there   was  no  toast  on   the  paper  laid  before  them 
more  consistent,  or  more  closelv  united  with   the 
objects  of  this  society,  than  that  which  called  upon 
th'em  to  drink  success  as  well  to  commerce  and   ma- 
nufactures as    to    tbe    agriculture    of    tbe    country 
(load  npplanse)  ;   for  how   could   they  hope  to  carry 
into  effect  the  objects  of  this  society,   which  was  to 
extend  scientific  and  improved  agriculture  through- 
out the  country,  without  wealth  and  capital   to  be 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture?     Every 
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thing,  therefore,  vehich  promoted  the  wealth  of  the 
country — every  thing  which  increased  the  wealth  of 
the  coasumers,  increased  the  prosjjerity  of  that  busi- 
ness in  which  thoy  were  all  engaged.  (Applause.) 
lie  would  not,  therefore,  detain  tliem  hv  jiressing 
this  fact  upon  their  attention,  but  permit  him  to  say 
some  few  words  on  the  preseut  state  of  this  society, 
and  on  the  exhibition  which  they  had  had  at  their 
jiresent  meeting.  His  noble  friend  had  most  pro- 
perly stated  lli:it  tlje  main  and  principal  objects  of 
this  society  were  not  confined  to  shows  of  cattle,  or 
merely  to  the  improvsment  of  stock,  hnt  it  was 
undoubtedly,  one  of  tlie  main  objects  of  aoricuitural 
improvements  that  they  should  improve  the  stock 
which  they  reared,  and  shonld  be  enabled  to  bring 
it  to  market  early,  and  at  a  cheap  exjiense.tLe  animal 
produce  which  tbey  brougiit  forward.  These  sliows, 
tiierefore,  though  certainly  not  the  principal  and  main 
object  of  tlie  society,  were  of  gre.it  im;iortance 
amongst  the  objects  which  they  iiad  in  view.  Thev 
were  important  in  themselves,  as  they  sliowed  what 
skill  and  attention  could  do  in  improving  the  breed 
of  domestic  animals,  and  they  were  important  as  a 
means  of  collecting  togetlier  such  an  assembly  as 
he  had  now  the  honour  to  address.  With  respect  to 
the  present  show  he  should  say  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it  was  the  best  show  they  had  had  at  any  of  their 
exhibitions.  He  knew  theiewere  some  who  doubted 
this,  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  if  there  were  such 
even,  they  must  admit  that  there  had  been  no  fallino- 
off".  (Hear,  hear.)  In  his  own  opinion  the  show 
was  greatly  improved.  They  had  had  in  some  of 
the  classes  an  exhibition  of  stock  which  had  sur- 
passed anything  that  he  had  seen  in  those  classes, 
and  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  trespass  on  their  at- 
tention he  wGuld  allude  to  some  of  th(-m.  He  uas 
speaking  now  as  a  practical  farmer,  he  was  speaking 
from  his  own  practical  experience,  and  whilst  he 
was  willing  to  leave  to  the  able  and  eloquent  speech 
of  his  noble  friend  the  general  interest  of  the  so- 
ciety, he  (Earl  Spencer)  felt  more  in  his  own 
sphere,  more  in  bis  own  element,  in  speaking  to 
them  i)ractically  on  the  stock  which  had  been  laid 
before  them.  He  would  mention  one  animal,  and 
he  was  sure  they  must  have  observed  it  as  well  as 
himself.  He  called  their  attention  to  a  yearlinf 
bull,  of  the  Hereford  breed,  exhibited  b}'  Mr. 
Walker.  He  thought  that  young  breeders  would 
do  well  to  examine  that  bull,  for  in  it  they  would 
see  all  the  points  which  should  be  sought  in  such  an 
animal.  With  respect  to  breeding-stock  he  would 
call  their  attention  to  a  cow,  bred  and  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Booth.  With  respect  to  sheep — both  South 
Downs  and  Leicesters — there  were  many  of  extra- 
ordinary merit.  One  in  class  8,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Lugar,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  animals 
of  that  breed  that  he  ever  saw.  Some  of  the  South 
Downs  exhibited — a  very  large  |>roportion  of  them 
indeed — were  excellent;  but  he  would  i^articularly 
call  their  attention  to  one  of  the  shearling  ewes,  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Webb.  If  they  looked  at  these 
animals  they  would  see  to  wliat  ])erfection  breedin<' 
could  be  brought.  Those  who  wished  to  improve 
themselves  in  tlie  knowledge  of  what  animals  could 
be  brought  to,  need  only  look  at  these  animals,  and 
he  thought  they  would  see  in  them  what,  in  shape 
and  ([uality,  they  ought  to  endeavour  to  obtain. 
Having  said  thus  much  with  respect  to  the  stock,  lie 
ought  to  adilress  them  on  another  part  of  the  exhi- 
bition,— the  exhibition  of  implements, —  but  liis  own 
practical  knowledge  was  not  sutiicicnt  to  enable  him 
to  giv(!  them  any  practical  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. With  respect  (o  implements,  however,  they 
bad  seen  to  what  meclianical  skill  and  science  had 


brought  the  ploughs,  which  their  ancestors  thought 
incapable  of  imjjrovement.  The  implements  exlii- 
bited,  both  for  their  number,  variety,  and  excel- 
lence, vvere  well  worthy  of  the  attention  and  well 
worthy  of  the  encouragement  of  all  who  vvere  en- 
gaged in  farming.  It  was  undoubtedly  with  great 
satisfaction  that  he  had  seen  such  a  meeting  as  the 
present.  It  was  most  satisfactory  to  him  that,  com- 
ing into  the  greatest  commercial  city  of  this  empire, 
they  had  been  able  to  show  that  from  every  part  of 
the  united  kingdom,  the  farmers  had  come  to  show 
the  interest  they  took  in  the  iinijrovement  of  agri- 
culture, to  meet  those  engaged  in  the  same  line  with 
tliemselves, — to  communicate  information  and  to 
receive  information  from  others  in  return,  because 
it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  merits  of  this  kind  of 
life  in  which  they  were  engaged,  that  they  never 
endeavoured  to  conceal  their  discoveries  from  one 
another.  (Hear,  heuv.)  Whenever  the}-  discovered 
anything  important  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
they  were  always  most  ready  to  communicate  it  to 
their  neighbours,  in  order  that  they  might  follow 
the,  example, — and  if  they  had  a  fault,  it  was  that 
they  were  sometimes  more  angry  than  they  should 
be  when  they  thought  that  they  were  not  imitated  so 
quickly  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  was  therefore  of 
great  importance  that  the  farmers  should  come  toge- 
ther at  such  meetings  as  ibis, — a  meeting  so  numer- 
ous that  he  could  hardly  wish  to  see  it  more  so. 
(AppLiH-:e.)  He  hoped  it  would  continue  year  after 
year  such  as  he  now  witnessed  it,  exempt  from 
every  feeling  which  could  produce  difference  of 
opinion,— united  in  one  great  object, — the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  throughout  the  united  kingdom. 
His  lordship  concluded,  amidst  great  applause,  by 
proposing  "  Success  to  the  agriculture,  manufiic- 
tures,  and  commerce  of  the  country.  [Drank  with 
great  applause.) 

I'he  Cn^MUMAN  said  he  had  next  to  propose  a  toast 
which  he  was  sure  retjuired  no  argument  to  enforce 
it.  They  had  been  most  hospitably  received  in  this 
noble  city  of  Liverpool,  upon  their  third  meeting, 
and  he  was  sure  they  would  agree  with  him  that 
their  council  had  jiroperly  selected  the  place  for 
that  meeting,  and  if  they  looked  to  what  (luarterthey 
could  pay  their  debt  of  gratitude  for  that  reception, 
there  was  but  one  to  which  they  could  turn,  and  that 
was  the  chiofmagistrateof  this  city.  (Loud  applause.) 
'i'he  JNIayor  of  Liverpool  had  exercised  the  most 
liberal  hospitality  towanis  the  council ;  they  had 
themselves  seen  in  how  well  regulated  a  city  they 
had  met  together — the  merit  of  those  regulations 
must  rest  with  the  mayor, — and,  without  one  word 
more,  he  knew  enough  of  English  gratitude,  and  of 
the  gratitude  of  farmers,  to  propose  at  once,  with  all 
their  hearts,  and  with  the  utmost  honour  which  they 
could  pay,  "The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Liver- 
pool."    {(Drunk  uith  all  tlie  honours.) 

The  Mayor,  (Tiios.  Bolto.v,  Es(j.,)  rose  to 
return  thanks,  and  was  very  warmly  received.  He 
said  he  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  kind  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  jileased  to  notice  any  little  at- 
tention whicii  the  Mayor  and  the  Town-council  of 
Liverpool  had  had  it  in  their  power  to  show.  He  only 
regretted  that  they  had  not  more  within  their  com- 
iiKind,  and  he  begged,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Liverpool,  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  constituting  the  council,  for  selecting 
Livt'ri)Ool  as  their  jilace  of  meeting.  (Applause.) 
Though  he  was  himself  unacquainted  with  the 
scii'iice  of  agriculture,  he  had  that  day  witnessed  a 
noble  show  of  cattle,  and  an  exhibition  of  the  most 
perfect  implements  of  husbandry,  and  when  he  con- 
sidered that  this  meeting  was   composed  of  persons 
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from  various  parts  of  tlie  liingdom,  and  that  tliese 
specimens  of  cattle  and  tl)ese  instruments  of  lius- 
bandry  would  tlius  become  known  to  every  part  of 
tbe  kingdom,  it  was  a  most  gratifying  tiling  to  con- 
gratulate and  tliank  the  gentlemen  of  the  Council 
for  making  this  tbe  place  from  which  so  much  useful 
knowledge  might  be  distributed.  {Loud  applause.) 
After  an  allusion  to  breeding  stock  his  worship 
spoke  of  the  great  increase  which  bad  taken  place 
in  the  population  of  Liverpool.  During  the  last 
forty  years,  from  which  period  he  had  resided  here, 
the  population  had  increased  bv  upwards  of  200,000 
souls,  and  he  need  not  mention  the  great  increase 
and  extension  of  commerce  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  port  which  had  taken  place.  Manchester  had 
also  increased  its  population  from  various  tribulaiy 
streams,  and  it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  notwith- 
standing this  increase,  and  notwithstanding 
the  great  improvements  in  machinery,  and 
the  great  diminution  which  they  produced  in  the 
amount  of  labour,  there  bad  been,  up  to  tiie  present 
time,  as  great  a  demand  for  labour  as  there  ever  was, 
and  every  year,  until  the  last  two  or  three  3'ears, 
had  given  more  employment  to  human  beings  tlian 
the  year  which  preceded  it.  (LqucI  applaune.)  ftlucli 
had  been  justly  said  of  the  capability  of  increase  for 
a  better  mode  of  agriculture,  and  he  believed  that 
the  same  remark  might  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
increase  of  the  not  less  useful  art  of  commerce  and 
manufactures.  Alter  adverting  to  tbe  great  advan- 
tages possessed  by  this  country  in  coals  and  minerals, 
and  in  the  skill,  industry,  and  enterprise  of  the  in- 
habitants, his  worship  again  expressed  his  tlianks 
for  the  kind  manner  in  which  the  toast  had  bt'en  pro- 
posed and  received.  lie  then  said  that  he  had  a 
pleasing  duty  to  perform;  it  was  one  which  he  should 
not  have  assumed  to  himself.  It  was  one  which  had 
been  suggested  to  him,  and  by  their  call  he  most 
willingly  responded — it  was  to  propose  tbe  health  of 
their  most  excellent  president.     (  f^nud  applause. ) 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  unable  to  return 
thanks  as  he  ought,  for  the  honour  done  to  him,  and 
therefore  he  trusted  that  they  would  accept  the  will 
for  the  deed.  He  bad  endeavoured  to  do  bis  duty 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  in  the  office  to  which 
they  elected  him  a  year  ago,  and  he  rejoiced  most 
sincerely  to  see  around  him  the  evidence  that  the 
interests  of  this  society  had  not  suffered  by  bis  inex- 
perience (Applause).  The  more  he  saw  of  iiritish 
farming,  the  more  he  was  persuaded  that  it  occupied 
the  first  station  in  the  agriculture  of  the  world,  and 
because  he  knew  and  believed  it  to  be  so  good,  he 
entertained  the  hope  that  it  would  be  better  still. 
His  hope  was  founded  on  this,  that  they  were  all 
agreed  to  learn  from  each  other.  He  could  tell  them 
nothing  which  they  did  not  know  much  better  than 
himself,  but  there  were  one  or  two  points  to  which 
he  would  just  allude.  In  travelling  from  their  homes 
to  this  place,  they  had  passed  a  great  variety  of  dis- 
trict, and  they  could  not  but  have  observed  how 
great  a  portion  of  the  land  of  this  country  must  defy 
the  utmost  energies  of  British  (arming  so  long  as  it 
remained  in  its  present  state — so  long  as  it  was  sa- 
turated with  moisture  [Hear,  hear).  He  commented 
oil  the  necessit}'  of  a  good  system  of  draining — • 
mentioned  the  improvements  in  the  mode  invented 
by  the  INIarquis  of  Tweeddale  and  Wr.  Beard  of 
Huntingdonshire,  and  then  expressed  a  hope  that 
they  would  avail  themselves  largely  of  both  these 
discoveries,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
they  would  cease  to  see  tbe  water  from  tbe  skies  all 
over  their  furrows  and  spoiling  half  their  produce. 
When  they  had  attained  to  this  improvement,  they 
would  have  done  for  one-half  of  England  what  Mr. 


Coko,  of  Norfolk,  did  for  the  other  (Hear,  hear). 
Mr.  Coke  had  enabled  them  to  grow  wheat  on  the 
light  lands  of  the  country;  let  it  be  the  object  of 
this  society  to  do  as  much  as  one  individual  had  done 
— let  it  be  their  object  to  improve  the  other  half  of 
their  country  (^Applause),  He  had  mentioned 
subjects  which  conveyed  some  imputation  of 
blame;  he  would  now  turn  to  others  of  a  more  agree- 
able nature.  Cominir  from  the  south  of  Engjland, 
he  had  seen  with  great  satisfaction  excellent  crops  of 
Swedish  turnips,  which  might  be  seen  on  all  sides 
of  Liverpool.  He  was  told  that  it  was  not  unusual 
to  grow  ,S.)  tons  of  Swedish  turnijis  upon  a  single 
acre,  i'hose  farmers  who  came  from  the  south,  when 
they  had  grown  20  tons,  thought  that  they  bad  done 
pretty  well.  He  was  afraid  that  the  climate  was 
rather  against  them,  but  at  least  let  them  try,  in  fair 
rivalry,  to  equal  their  northern  brethren.  Alter  com- 
menting on  the  great  importance  of  increasing  the 
means  of  feeding  jtock,  by  improved  cultivation,  he 
said  that  the  great  assembly  would  shortly  be  dis- 
solved, and  lie  hoped  every  gentleman  would  feturn 
to  his  home  with  an  agreeable  recollection  of  the 
meeting  at  Liverpool,  and  with  some  increase  of 
practical  knowledge,  which  be  might  he  enabled  to 
apply  to  his  own  farm.  For  his  own  part,  he  should 
carry  to  his  home  in  J5erksbire  a  deep  and  lasting 
remembrance  of  the  kindness  which  had  been  shown 
to  him  on  this  occasion  by  the  farmers  of  England  ; 
and  he  had  this  additional  satisfaction  that,  if  he 
were  still  allowed  to  conduct  their  organ,  wiiich  be 
believed  to  be  of  great  usefulness  to  the  society,  he 
should  still  havo  the  privilege  of  applying  to  all  far- 
mers for  information  on  any  subject  on  which  he 
thought  the  public  required  information.  He  knew 
from  experience  that  that  information  was  not  with- 
held by  any  narrow  feeling  of  jealousy,  but  was 
cheerfully  given,  and  when  he  ceased  to  be  their 
president — an  office  for  which  he  felt  his  own  want  of 
ability  ("  IVo,  no")— he  still  hoped  that  he  might  be 
the  organ  of  their  opinions  {Applause).  He  felt 
great  satisfaction  in  hoping,  that  when  he  left  that 
chair  he  was  not  quitting  their  service  (Much  ap- 
plause). 

The  Vice-Chairman  said,  that  in  {<roposing  to 
them  as  a  toast  the  "  Highland  Society  of  Scotland," 
he  was  conscious  of  bis  own  inability  to  do  justice 
to  it ;  feeling  that  to  the  enterprise,  skill,  and  in- 
dustry brought  to  bear  by  that  society,  nature  had 
been  conquered  in  her  most  rugged  forms,  by  the  suc- 
cessful attempts  that  had  been  made  in  Scotland  to 
counteract  the  sterility  of  the  soil  and  the  inclemency 
of  the  climate.  It  was  the  landed  proprietors  and 
tenantry  of  Scotland  who  had  given  a  national  cha- 
racter for  the  first  time  to  agricultural  societies.  The 
success  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  doubt- 
less encouraged  his  noble  friend.  Lord  Spencer,  to 
propose  to  the  farmers  of  England  the  establishment 
of  u  similar  institution,  and  most  grateful  ought  they 
to  be  for  the  example.  They  must  look  to  the  High- 
land Society  of  Scotland  in  the  light  of  a  parent,  and 
he  trusted  that  that  society  would  see  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  offspring  now  presented  to  their 
notice  (Applause  and  loud  laughter).  It  was  a  com- 
mon thing  to  wish  that  such  a  one  might  be  a  bet- 
ter man  than  his  father;  and  lie  was  quite  sure  that 
the  Highland  Society  would  rejoice  if,  in  the  progress 
of  friendly  rivalry,  they  should  even  outstrip  it,  and 
a^all  events  they  would  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  suc- 
cessful meeting  of  that  day.  Nothing  remained  for 
him  but  to  propose  to  them  the  continued  success  of 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  with  which  he 
begged  leave  to  couple  the  name  of  Professor  John- 
stone (drunk  with  great  applame). 
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Profcssor  Johnstone,  in  replying  to  the  toast,  said 
he  had  formerly  reason    to  be  proud  of  the   honour 
conferred  on  hiin,  unexpectedly,  by  the  Koyal  Agri- 
cultural   Society  of  England,   in  electing   him    an 
honorary  member,  in  virtue  of  which  he  was  entitled 
to  appear  before  them  that  day  ;  but  he  did   not  ex- 
pect that  that  additional   honour   would   have    been 
conferred  on  him  to  return  thanks  i'or  the  toast  then 
proposed,  and  which  they  had  received  in  so  cordial 
a  manner.     He  could   only  account   for  it  on  consi- 
deration that  he  was  situated  at    Durham,  about  half 
way  between  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  the 
Highland  Society  of    Scotland.     Although  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  at  the  meeting  of  that  society,  in 
Berwick,  of  addressing   them    on  the  connexion  be- 
tween    that     science     to     which     he      had      been 
devoted  and  the   art  of  agriculture,   yet  he  did  not 
consider  himself  entitled   to    represent  that  society 
wliich  existed  long  before  he  was   born,    and  of   the 
members    of  which    there  existed    some  who  were 
deeply  acquainted  with  all  that  the  art  of  agriculture 
could   lay  before   them,    before   he  had   studied  the 
elements  of  the  art.    When  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  them,  he  would  tell  them  that  in  formerly 
an  inimical  country,  England,  there  were  men  more 
friendly  towards  them  than  words  could    tell — men 
not  only  willing  to  give   them  credit   for  what  they 
had  done,   but,   what    was   a    greater  indication    of 
friendship,    willing   to  follow   their   example    (Ap- 
plause).    He  was   surprised    that  the  Highland  So- 
ciety of  Scotland  should  have  existed  for  sixty  years 
without  the  agriculturists    of   England  following  in 
their    footsteps.     The    learned   Professor   then  pro- 
ceeded at  some  length  to  advocate  the  utility  of  bone 
dust  as  manure,  and  to  show  the  benefits  derived  by 
agriculture  from  science,  but   the  meeting  got  very 
impatient,  and  he  concluded  by  thanking  the  meeting 
in  the  name  of  the  Highland  Society. 

Lord  Francis  Egerton  said  he  had  to  request  the 
largest  measure  of  their  indulgence,  not,  indeed,  for 
the  toast  he  had  to  propose,  but   for  himself.     It  so 
happened   that    public    engagements   yesterday    at 
Manchester,  occupied    with  private  circumstances, 
had  prevented   him   executing  his  own  wish  in  at- 
tending this  celebration  at  an  earlier  period,  and  he 
only  arrived  at  Liverpool   that  day  in  time  to  cast  a 
cursory  glance  over  the  splendid  exhibition  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  to  arrive  in  time  for  that  festi- 
vity.    On   entering  that  large  building,  an  old  and 
valued  friend  had  put  a  toast  into  his  hand,  on  read- 
ing  it  he  felt  somewhat  consoled,  for  he   felt  that  it 
required  no  adornment  of  language  to  recommend  it 
to  the  meeting.     If  he   had  had  all  the  time  since 
the  last  meeting  to  prepaie  this  speech,  he  could  not 
have  done  better  than  just  to  name  "  The  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of   Ireland."      He    saw  many 
around  him,  in  every  consideration  better  entitled 
to  offer  so   distinguished   a  toast  to  their  attention. 
It  might  be  that  the  committee  recollected  that  some 
years  ago  he  was  in   some  measure  connected  with 
that  country.    Perhaps  they  knew  the  fact  that  in  no 
place  was  a  temporary  residence — whatever   be  the 
object  of  it,  or  whatever  be  the  colour  of  a  man's 
coat,  be  it  blue  or  be  it  red — more  sure  to  make  a 
person  dei)art  with   a  sensible  value  of  the  better 
features  of  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  of  the 
kindness  and  liberality,  the  gratitude  and  indulgence, 
which   thev  were  wont   to  exhibit  to  the  strangers 
who  visited  them  with  whatever  purpose,  provided 
he  maintained   an  average  character  for  integrity  in 
his  dealings  towards  them.     (  I. ond cheers).     In  con- 
clusion, his  lordship  said,    that  in  receiving    that 
toast  from  him,  they  would  I'orget  the  unworthiness 
of  one  who,  iu  an  agricultural  subject,  had  uot  a 


right  to  mingle.  He  came  there  with  a  hope  and 
intention  of  learning  much,  but  not  with  a  vain  and 
presumptuous  hope  of  raising  his  voice  amongst 
them.  He  hoped  they  would  drink  to  the  success 
of  the  Royal  .'Vgricultural  Improvement  Society  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Napper  returned  thanks. 
Robert  Palmer,    Esq.,  M.P.  for  Berkshire,  pro- 
posed  the  toast,  "  The  town  and   trade  of  Liver- 
pool," and   hoped  the  trade  and   commerce  of  this 
great  town  would  continue  to  flourish. 

Sir  Thomas  Brancker  returned  thanks.  After 
the  many  eloquent  speeches  delivered  that  evening, 
and  a',  that  late  hour,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in 
him  to  attempt  to  detain  them  at  any  length,  even  if 
he  possessed  the  ability  to  do  so.  He  would  simply 
return  them  thanks,  as  an  old  inhabitant  of  Liver- 
pool, and  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants, 
their  high  gratification  at  seeing  so  numerous  an  as- 
semblage in  the  town,  consisting  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy  of  the  land,  and  many  of  the  most  intelligent 
farmers  of  the  kingdom.  The  occupation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Liverpool  they  knew  to  be  chiefly  com- 
mercial, but  they  were  deeply  concerned  in  the 
agricultural  concerns  of  the  community.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other. 
(Applause.)  If  one  languished  the  other  would 
languish  also  ;  and  if  one  flourished  the  other  would 
not  be  long  before  it  participated  in  its  advantages. 
(Applause.) 

Dr.  BucKLAND  said  he  was  much  too  anxious  to 
do  every  thing  in  his  humble  power  to  promote,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  the  interests  of  that  great  asso- 
ciation, not  to  accept  readily  the  task  suddenly  im- 
posed on  him  of  performing  a  duty  which,  from  his 
situation  as  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  he  was  very  unfit  for, — it  was  to  pro- 
pose the  health  of  the  Stewards  of  the  Yard  and  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Stock.  The  stewards  of  the  yard 
were  well  known  individually  to  them  ;  they  were 
their  first  Noble  President,  Earl  Spencer,  Mr.  Druce, 
his  own  neighbour,  who  co-operated  so  ably  with 
the  society  at  Oxford,  and  the  secretary  of  their  own 
local  agricultural  association.  These  were  names 
which  required  not  one  syllable  of  recommendation 
from  him.  The  judges  of  the  stock  were  too  many 
to  be  personally  enumerated,  but  they  would  forgive 
him  if  he  suggested  to  them  the  propriety  of  placing 
the  prize  animals  on  platforms,  so  that  they  might 
be  visible  to  every  one — a  practice  which  he  had  seen 
advantageously  used  at  Aberdeen,  and  of  producing 
some  gentleman  skilled  in  stock,  and  universally  re- 
spected for  his  skill,  to  lecture  to  the  surrounding 
farmers,  and  to  point  out  wherein  consisted  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  stock.  After  a  few  remarks  on  the 
benefit  of  draining,  he  concluded  by  again  naming 
the  toast. 

W.  Miles,  Esq..  M.P.,  of  Somerset,  rose  to  re- 
turn thanks,  but  as  it  had  become  nearly  dark,  part 
of  the  covering  of  the  pavilion  was  removed  to  allow 
the  light  to  enter,  but  this  produced  such  a  draft 
that  it  drove  tbe  persons  from  their  seats,  and  those 
who  remained,  buttoned  up  their  coats  and  put  ou 
their  hats,  and  much  confusion  ensued. 

The  Chairman  then  called  ibr  Air.  Grey,  of  Dil- 
ston,  hut  that  gentleman  not  answering,  the  chair- 
man rose  again  and  proposed  what  he  conceived  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  society,  "  Suc- 
cess to  the  agricultural  labourer." 

The  Chairman  said  there  wa=  only  one  toast  more 
— the  health  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Handley.  He 
(the  chairman)  left  the  afl'airs  of  the  society  ia  his 
(Mr.  H.'s)  hands,  and  he  left  Mr.  Hundley  in  the 
bands  of  Lis  friend,  Lord  Ingestre. 
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Lord  Ingestrie  said  he  craved  their  indulgence 
for  two  or  three  minutes  wliile  he  proposed  to  them 
the  toast  which  had  been  committed  to  his  charge. 
After  having  addressed  the  meeting  for  some  few 
minutes,  he  concluded  by  proposing  the  health  of 
the  "  President  elect," 

Mr.  Handley  returned  thanks. 

The  toasts  of  the  evening  having  been  gone 
through,  the  chairman  vacated  his  seat  about  half- 
past  eight. 


LIST  OF  TOASTS  GIVEN  AT  THE  DINNER 

IN  THE  PAVILION,  Thursday,  July  'J2. 

Grace. — "  Non  Nobis  Domine." 

1. — The  Queen. 

2, — The  Queen  Dowager,  Prince  Albert,  and  tiie  rest 

of  the  Royal  Family. 
3. — Success  to  the  English  Agricultural  Society. 
4. — Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 
t>. — The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Liverpool. 
6. — The     Foreign     Ministers,     and     distinguished 

Strangers. 
7. — The  President. 
B. — The  Highland  Society. 
9. — Royal  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland. 
10 — The  Town  and  Trade  of  Liverpool. 
11. — The  Stewards  of  the  Yard,  and  Judges  of  the 

Show. 
12. — The  Agricultural  Labourer. 
13. — The  President  elect — H.  Handley,  Esq. 


LIST  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IM- 
PLEMENTS, MACHINES,  MA- 
NURES, SEEDS,  ROOTS,  &c, 
EXHIBITED  IN  THE  SHOW 
YARD. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Messrs.  Garret  and   Son,   Leiston   Works,  Sax- 

MUNDHAM. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  mechanical  skill  and  en- 
terprise has  not  been  inactive,  when  we  notice  the 
great  progress  made  by  Garrett  and  Son,  of  Lei- 
cester Works,  Saxmundham,  Suifolk,  whose  exhi- 
bition consisted  of  every  implement  required  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  various  soils,  as  well  as  for  every 
other  purpose  of  the  farm.  We  give  the  following 
brief  account  of  those  implements  which  have  re- 
cently been  invented  or  undergone  important  im- 
provements for  the  information  of  our  readers. 

The  drill.  No.  36  A.,  (most  perfectly  suited  to 
every  agricultural  purpose  for  which  a  drill  is  ap- 
plicable) will  deposit  skilfully  upon  the  most  tena- 
cious clay,  or  rocky  soils,  or  upon  the  most  hilly 
lands  in  cultivation,  with  as  much  regularity  as  on 
the  more  fertile  plains;  any  description  of  pul- 
verized manure,  per  acre,  from  six  bushels  to  any 
larger  quantity  ;  any  corn  from  two  to  twenty  six 
pecks,  (and  by  simply  changing  the  barrel)  turnips 
and  every  vegetable  seed  from  one  to  twelve  pints 
per  acre.  Corn  and  manure  may  be  deposited  to- 
gether down  the  same  conductors,  or  through  se- 
parate coulters  which  are  provided  to  follow,  and  it 
lias  been  ascertained  to  be  very  beneticial  to  the 
root  crop  that  the  seed  should  be  above  the  manure. 
Tlie  grass  seed  engine  accompanying  this  drill  is 
applicable  to  sow  at  the  same  time  with  spring  corn 
and  manure,  and  will  do  its  work  as  correctly  as 
when  used  alone.  Thus  the  whole  business  of  ma- 
nuring, corn  and  grass  seeding,  is  ably  performed 
in  one  process.    Tlxis  implement  is  yet  more  com- 


plete, for  after  the  manuring  and  seeding  the  land 
is  over,  it  may  readily  be  converted  into  an  excel- 
lent horse-hoe  by  taking  out  the  coulters  and  drill- 
ing apparatus,  and  substituting  hoes  into  the  same 
levers,  which  by  the  aid  of  the  swing  steerage,  may 
be  guided  to  a  nicety  between  the  rows  of  corn  at 
whatever  distances  apart.  This  admirable  drill  is 
not  too  complicated  for  general  use,  and  the  manu- 
facturers (Garrett  and  Sou)  undertake  to  instruct  in 
a  few  hours  any  husbandman  not  ouly  to  use  it, 
but  to  alter  the  arrangement  so  as  to  make  it  the 
same  in  effect  as  the  common  corn  drill,  the  corn 
and  manure  drill,  the  turnip  and  manure  drill,  the 
single  seed  sowing  engine,  a  perfect  corn,  manure, 
small  and  grass  seed  drill,  or  a  horse-hoe. 

The  seed  sowing  engine,  No.  45  A.,  is  an  admi- 
rably working  machine,  the  invention  of  the  manu- 
facturers (Garrett  and  Son).  It  is  so  constructed 
that  the  small  heavy  seeds,  such  as  clover,  trefoil, 
and  suckling,  are  delivered  from  caps,  wlule  the 
lighter  grass  seeds,  such  as  rye  grass,  &c.,  are  with 
the  same  operation  brushed  out  of  a  separate  apart- 
ment in  the  box,  down  the  same  conductors  with 
the  other  seed.  This  easy  and  simple  method, 
whereby  the  required  quantities  of  each  seed  arc 
nicely  mixed  and  evenly  sowti  all  over  the  land, 
deserves  particular  attention,  and  is  performed  by 
merely  turning  a  regulating  screw  at  the  end  of  the 
box  for  the  rye  grass,  &c.,  and  for  clover,  &c.,  by 
changing  wheels  on  the  end  of  the  cup  barrel,  by 
these  means  the  objection  to  mixing  the  clover  and 
rye  grass  is  remedied. 

The  horse-hoe.  No.  37  A.,  is  so  improved  in  prin- 
ciple by  these  makers  (Garrett  and  Son),  that  al- 
though but  little  used  at  present  is  now  suited  to 
all  methods  of  drill  cultivation,  whether  broad, 
stetch,  or  ridge  ploughing,  the  axletree  being  move- 
able at  both  ends,  so  that  the  wheels  may  always 
be  kejjt  between  the  rows  of  plants,  and  as  each 
hoe  works  by  a  separate  lever,  no  part  of  the  sur- 
face however  uneven  can  escape :  in  order  to  accom- 
modate this  implement  for  the  consolidated  earth 
of  the  wheat  crop,  and  also  for  the  more  loosened 
top  of  the  spring  corn's  roots,  &c.,  the  weights  at 
the  end  of  the  levers  may  be  varied,  and  the  keys 
set  to  prevent  the  hoes  going  beyond  the  proper 
depth,  and  what  has  hitherto  been  an  insuperable 
objection  to  the  general  use  of  the  horse-hoe  is  here 
completely  over-ruled  by  the  swing  steerage,  with 
which  the  hoes  may  be  guided  to  the  greatest  nicety, 
doing  every  execution  among  the  weeds,  without  a 
possibility  of  injuring  the  corn,  if  common  cautiou 
be  used.  This  implement  is  so  constructed  that  the 
hoes  may  be  altered  to  suit  different  widths  from 
seven  inches  onward, .the  inverted  hoes  are  preferred 
when  the  distance  between  the  rows  is  suificient  to 
admit  them. 

No.  37  B.,  a  two,  three,  or  four  coulter  lever  drdl 
for  seeds  and  manure  only,  has  a  slip '  axletree  to 
vary  the  drill  for  the  different  widths  of  stetches  or 
ridges,  and  a  swing  steerage ;  the  rows  of  seeds  may 
be  drilled  from  nine  to  thirty-six  inches  apart,  and 
it  is  so  constructed  that  turnip  and  mangel  wurzcl 
seed  is  taken  up  by  the  cups  separately  and  depo- 
sited together  down  the  conducting  apparatus  to 
prevent  any  unequal  mixture  of  the  seeds.  This 
implement  may  all  be  converted  into  a  horse-hoc 
same  as  drill  No.  36  A.  There  were  also  four  other 
admirably  constructed  drills  by  the  same  maker. 

Messrs.  Garrett's  horse  power  ijortable  thrashing 
machine  has  also  undergone  considerable  improve- 
ment since  last  year,  and  is  particularly  worthy  the 
attention  of  agriculturists  for  its  accelerative 
powers,  nicety  of  work,  and  saving  of  horse  labour  j 
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it  will  thrash  cleananykinclof  corn  with  four  horses, 
as  much  as  sixty  imperial  bushels  per  hour,  without 
injuring  the  kernels  ;  and  by  merely  substituting 
another  concave  which  is  provitled,  it  will,  with  only 
one  or  two  horses,  effectually  draw  clover,  suckling, 
or  any  other  small  seeds.  It  is  so  portable  that  two 
men  may  set  it  down  or  take  it  up  in  half  an  hour, 
and  two  horses  will  remove  it  easily  from  place  to 
place  upon  one  pair  of  travelling  wheels. 

11.  G.  and  Son  also  exhibited  a  newly-constructed 
thrashing  apparatus,  to  be  Avorked  with  the 
same  horse  power  machinery  as  the  above,  having 
an  enclosed  drnm  and  a  peculiarly  formed  con- 
cave, so  as  to  thrash  wh;at  witliout  either  bend- 
ing or  injurbig  the  straw  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree; and  in  those  neighbourhoods  where  straw  is 
required  in  quantities  for  thatching  or  for  sale,  this 
is  a  very  important  improvement,  although  the 
quantity  of  work  done  in  a  given  time  does  not  ex- 
ceed half  that  of  machine  No.  4.'J. 

Thrashinir  Machine,  No.  49,  Foiir-Iiorse  power. 

Also  a  Tliree-hor.~c  Power  'rhrasiiing  jMacliine,  upon 
the  same  principle  as  the  above. 

Improved  Drill  tor  Generid  Purposes.    .36. 

No.  32,  a  'i'en-coultcr  Corn,  Seed,  and  Manure  Drill, 
with  five  small  coulters  and  apparatus  to  convey  tur- 
nips or  niantrel  wuizel  seed  behind  and  above  llie  ma- 
nure coulters. 

Turnip  and  Manuring  Drill.    37  B. 

A  2,  -3,  or  4-coulter  seed  and  maiuirp  diill,  with  a  slipaxli'- 
trce,  to  vary  the  drill  for  ditterent  widtlis  of  ridftes,  from  'li 
to  36  inclics,  mid  a  swinu;  steerage,  so  tliat  the  man  followiii'j; 
the  drill  may  guide  the  coulters  on  tlie  tops  of  tlie  ridges,  and 
with  four  coulters  on  broad  or  stetch  v;ork,  the  rows  of  seed 
may  be  deposited  as  near  as  12  inches  to  each  other.  •  This  is 
so  constructed  that  turnip  and  mangel  wurzel  seed  are  taken 
up  by  the  cups  sejinrately,  anrt  deposited  together  down  the 
conducting  ajiparatus  to  iirevent  any  unequal  mixture  of  tlie 
seeds.  This  implenu'ut  may  also  l)e  converted  into  a  Horse 
Hoe,  by  removing  the  coulters  anil  drilling  apparatus,  and 
substituting  hoes  into  the  same  levers. 

Messrs.  J.  R.  axd  A.  Kansome,  of  Ipswich:  — 

No,  1,  Suffolk  Swiagr  Plough,  with  the  iinj)roved 
coulter  and  fa-tetiing-. — The  difficulty  usually  attendant 
on  s«Jiting-  \.\w  coulter  with  wedj^es  i-.  by  this  plan  com- 
pletely obviated.  The  coulter  niny  be  either  raised  or 
lowered,  set  to  land  or  from  land,  placed  more  or  less 
slanlinfj',  or  in  any  other  direction,  by  a  very  simple 
contrivance,  as  shown  on  the  ploug'h. 

No.  2,  Suffolk  Swin^  Plousrh. — This  is  a  variety  of 
the  above,  but  with  the  common  coulter,  and  so  fitted 
as  to  be  adapted  for  strong  clay  soils.  This  plough  was 
tested  with  many  others  at  the  Ilinlleshani  Ploughing 
Meeting,  and  found  to  be  of  lighter  draught  than  any 
other. 

No.  3,  Norfolk  Wheel  Plough. — This  plough  is  u^cd 
on  the  light  hinds  of  Norfolk. 

No.  4,  Es?ex  Swing  Plough.— This  plough,  with  va 
riations  of  the  mould-board,  is  the  sort  used  in  Essex. 
'J'he  one  now  exhibited  ha,«  the  mould- board  con- 
structed upon  a  principle  designed  by  ]/Ord  Western 
some  years  since,  which  has  been  known  as  Western's 
niould-boanl. 

No.  5,  Bedl'ord.shire  Wheel  Plough.— This  plough  is 
used  in  Bedfordshire  very  generally,  and  is  a  light  and 
effective  implement. 

No.  (i,  Bedfordshire  Wheel  Plough.— The  same  as 
the  last  with  inijiroved  coulter,  fastening,  nnd  lever  to 
land  wheel,  by  which  the  dejith  of  the  furrow  may  be 
reguhitcd  while  the  plough  is  workinp. 

No.  7,  Gambriilgeshirc  \N'heel  Plough. — This  is  a 
light  plough,  and  was  originally  made  as  a  one-horse 
plough,  but  has  been  mlapted  by  a  deep  mould-board 
to  all  light  lands. 

No.  li,  Caiiibiidgeshire  Swin^  Plough.— Thesame  as 
last,  except  being  fiiteil  as  a  swing  plough,  with  mould- 
1)oard  constructed  by  the  Kev.  W.  L.  Khani,  rector  of 
Winkfield,  Berks. 

No.  9,  Rutland  Plough.— Made  under  the  dircctiou 


of  R.  W.  Bilker,  Esq.,  Cottesmore.  A  ligpht  plough  of 
almost  universal  adaptation. 

No.  10,  Northamptonshire  Plough. — A  light  plough 
with  wheels,  madeexpressly  for  Northamptonshire. 

No.  11,  Northamptonshire  Plough.— A  light  plough, 
in  general  use  in  many  parts  of  Northamptonshire,  as  a 
swing  plough,  fitted  with  a  skim  coulter. 

No.  12,  Oxfordshire  Plough.— Similar  to  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire plough  described  at  No.  7,  but  altered  at 
the  Miggestipn  of  P.  Pusey,  Esq.  It  is  rather  higher  in 
the  tiiroat,  and  i*  fitted  with  but  one  wheel. 

No.  13,  Berkshire  Plough. — A  very  light  plough, 
calculated  for  lands  where  great  depth  of  lurrow  is  not 
required.  The  mould-board  i:?  in  two  parts.  This  is  a 
slight  variation  of  the  ploughs  originally  made  by  J.  R. 
and  A.  R,.  for  Southampton  and  its  nsighbourliood. 

No.  14,  Herts  and  Hants  Wheel  Plough. — This 
plough  is  calculated  for  strong  lands,  and  is  much  used 
in  these  counties. 

No.  1.5,  Herts  and  Hants  Plough. — The  same  in  prin- 
ciple as  the  last,  with  the  exceptien  of  the  different 
fitting  of  the  wheel. 

No.  16,  Lincolnshire  Swing  Plough. — The  iron-work 
only  of  this  plough  is  generally  furnished  by  .7.  R.  and 
A.  R.,  as  the  iilouglis  are  readily  fitted  by  the  local 
plough-makers.  It  is  a  remarkably  light  plough  and 
mucli  approved. 

No.  17,  Yorkshire  Swing  Plough.— Very  similar  to 
the  above.  A  description  of  plough  much  used  in 
Yorkshire. 

No.  18,  Fen  Swing  Plough. — jMade  for  the  fens  of 
Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire.  The  wearing  parts 
are  formed  of  steel,  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  soil. 

No.  19,  Huntingdonshire  Wheel  Plough. — A  very 
useful  implement,  admitting  adaptation  to  almost  every 
description  of  soil. 

No.  20,  Surrey  Svving  Plough. — A  very  strong 
plough.  Calculated  for  deep  ploughing  on  strong  clay 
soils. 

No.  21,  Kent  Turnwrest. — An  improved  plough,  on 
the  principle  of  the  Kent  'furnwrest ;  made  under  the 
direction  of  AVilliam  Smart,  Rainham.  The  plough- 
man can,  without  difficulty,  shift  the  rests  and  coulter 
without  leaving  \\\?,  place  at  the  handles  of  the  plough ; 
and  every  facility  is  afforded  for  effecting  any  alteration 
in  the  pitch  of  the  plough  with  perfect  accuracy. 

No.  22,  Belton  TuinvvreJt  I'loHgh. — This  plough,  as 
well  as  the  one  above-mentioned,  is  intended  to  accom- 
plish the  object  of  ploughing  right  and  left  alternately, 
in  order  to  fay  the  furrows  all  in  one  direction.  In  this 
plough  the  process  is  nccomplishcd  by  having  the  body 
of  the  plough  so  formed  as  to  represent  two  ploughs  at- 
tached heel  to  heel ;  and  the  handles  and  beam,  being 
attached  by  a  pivot  to  the  centre,  can  be  reversed  at 
each  turning  without  diificulty. 

No.  23,  Scotch  Plough. — The  form  of  this  well- 
known  implement  is  preserved,  but  the  adaptation  of 
Kansomes'  irons  removes  the  difficulty  in  exchanging 
any  of  the  wearing  part*  when  necessary. 

No.  24,  Scotch  Plough.— Similar  to  23,  but  with  the 
addition  of  wheels  at  the  head  of  the  plough.  These 
can  be  removed  or  retained  at  pleasure,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed. 

No.  25,  Lincolnshire  Double  Furrow  Plough. — This 
is  made  after  the  plan  of  one  originally  invented  by 
Lord  Somerville,  but  has  the  advantage  of  modern  con- 
struction. 

No.  26,  Double  Furrow  Plough.  Made  for  P.  Pusey, 
Esq.,  similar  to  the  above,  but  with  mould-boards,  la 
form  like  No.  12,  and  made  of  steel  much  lighter  lliau 
the  former. 

Universal  Ridge  Plough.  'Ihis  is  adapted  to  the 
several  purposes  of  ridge  culture,  and  our  plough  ad- 
mits of  all  the  variations  exliibi;ed  as  under,  No.  27,  28, 
2f),  30.  The  silver  medal  of  the  ]{oyal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  was  awarded  to  .lohn  Clarke,  of 
Long  Sutton,  under  whose  direction  this  plough  was 
made,  liy  .L  R.  and  A.  R. 

No.  27,  L'niversal  Plough,  as  a  Double  Tom,  or  Ridge 
Plough.  No.  28,  Do.  do.,  as  a  Moulding  Plough. 
No.  29,  Do.  do.,  as  a  Hoi-se  lloe,  or  Cleaning  Plough. 
No.  30,  Do.  do.,  as  a  Skeleton,  or  Broadshaie  Plough. 
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No.  31,  Rackheath  Subsoil  Plough.  Invented  by  Sir 
Edward  Stracey,  with  improvements,  by  J.  li.  and  A.R. 

No.  .32,  Rackheath  Subsoil  Plough.  With  apparatus 
for  sub-lurf  ploug'hiDg. 

No.  33,  R^ickheath  Subsoil  Plough.  The  same  in 
principle  as  No.  31,  but  mucli  stronger. 

No.  34,  Bean  Drill  Plough.  No.  35,  Jersey  Petato 
Plough.  Invented  by  13outilIier,  (or  which  he  was 
awarded  ten  sovereigns  by  the  Royal  Ajncultural  So- 
ciety of  England. 

No.  36,  Irish  Plough.  This  plough  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  Jolin  Houghton,  Esq.,  ot  Sunning  Hill, 
Berks,  for  the  purpose  of  deep  ploughing,  and  he  has 
used  it  very  successiully  in  Ireland. 

No.  37,  Biddell's  Scarifier.  This  is  a  very  powerful 
impIenieDt  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  land  under  a 
variety  of  circanistance*.  and  bringing  it  into  a  proper 
state  of  tilth  mucii  more  effectually,  and  at  less  expense, 
than  can  be  done  by  the  means  generally  employed  for 
that  purpose. 

No.  38,  Biddell's  Extirpating  Harrow. 

Tliis  is  purticuliirly  adaptt'cl  for  cleaiiiiis;  pra  and  heaii 
stubbk'S,  In'eaking  up  such  land  as  is  too  hard  for  tlie  Iieuviest 
common  harrows,  aud  for  bringing  winter  Callows  into  a  tine 
state  for  receiving  spring  corn  ;  it  is  also  eminently  calculated 
in  working  summer-lands,  for  raising  short  grass  to  the  sur- 
face, as  well  as  for  general  purposes  of  tine  tillage,  and  clean- 
ing land.  The  tines  of  this  implemetit  in  their  work  are  only 
four  inches  apart,  aud  as  steel  hoes  of  that  breadth  are  made 
to  tit  the  tines,  close  shallow  hoeing  may  be  well  performed. 
The  weight  of  this  implement,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  an 
objection,  but  wiiich,  on  trial,  will  be  found  to  be  advan- 
tageous. The  weight  is  borne  upon  wheels  ui)warcls  of  four 
feet  high,  and  consquently  there  is  not  that  labour  to  the 
horses  in  drawing  it  that  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

No.  39,  Chaff  Engine— (small  size).  This  engine 
cuts  to  one  length  only  :  it  is  suited  tor  gentlemen's  sta- 
bles. One  man  will  cut  with  it  about  16  bushels  per 
hour. 

No.  40,  Chafl'  Engine— (large  size).  This  will  cut 
to  the  different  lengths  of  ;|-inch,  ^-mch,  and  J-inch. 
It  requires  two  men  to  feed  and  work  it  properly,  and 
will  cut  at  the  rate  of  18  to  20  bushels  per  hour  ^-inch  ; 
40  to  50  do.  do.,  ^-inch  ;  50  to  bO  do.  do.,  J-inch.  It  is 
frequently  attached  to  horse  power. 

No.  41,  Double-motion  Hand-power.  To  increase 
the  speed  of  the  above  engine. 

No.  42,  Gardener's  Patent  Turnip  Cutter.  This  is  a 
remarkably  effective  machine  for  cutting  turnips,  at  a 
rapid  rate,  into  small  slices,  for  sheep. 

No.  43,  Oil-cake  Breaker.  This  machine  is  made 
very  strong,  to  stand  the  resistance  of  breaking  the  cake, 
and  may  be  used  by  hand,  or  attached  to  iiorse-power. 

No.  44,  Bean's  Patent  Tile  Machine.  This  simple 
invention  reduces  the  cost  of  making  tiles  for  drainmg 
very  considerably;  and  by  it  from  15  to  18,000  may  be 
made  per  week. 

No.  45,  Hand  Thrashing  Machine.  This  is  a  simple 
and  at  the  same  time  very  effective  macliine.  With  four 
men  it  will  tbrash  four  sacks  of  wheat  per  hour. 

No.  46,  Portable  Four-horse  Thrashing  Machine. 

Tliis  machine  is  in  a  form  familiar  to  agriculturists,  and 
little  need  be  said  in  explanation  of  its  construction.  J.  R. 
and  A.  Ransome  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  good  workmanship,  so  as  to  combine  durability  with 
ett'eetive  performance:  to  this  end  the  large  iron  horse-wheel 
is  turned  true  in  a  lathe  at  that  part  upon  which  the  friction- 
wheel  runs  ;  and  the  requisite  speed  of  the  drum  is  obtained 
by  three  pairs  of  wheels  instead  of  two  only,  as  was  formerly 
the  case,  but  which  was  found  to  nivolve  great  loss  of  power 
and  wear  of  the  machinery.  Considerable  saving  of  power  is 
also  made  by  the  use  of  a  new  form  of  tooth  in  the  wheels 
whicli  combines  increased  strength  with  decreased  friction, 
and  consequently  greater  durability  :  for  which  improvement 
the  public  are  indelited  to  the  mathematical  investigations  of 
two  Cambridge  Professors— Airy  and  Willis.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  correct  ideas  of  the  quantity  of  work  that  any  agri- 
cultural machine  will  perform,  from  the  varying  circumstancs 
attending  the  operation,  and  so  much  dejiending  upon  the 
skill  of  workmen,  but  they  consider  that  the  rate  of  five 
quarters  per  hour  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate  of  a  good 
crop,  with  a  person  to  feed  the  machine  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  it.  With  an  unusually  good  yielding  crop,  six  quarters 
per  hour  have  repeatedly  been  thrashed  out,  aud  this  was 
done  at  Cambridge  last  year,  at  the  time  of  the  public  trial 
there— the  result  of  an  hour's  work  being  61  bushels  and  three 


pecks.  The  whole  of  this  machine  is  carried  on  two  wheels, 
and  is  particularly  adapted  to  letting  for  hire,  as  it  is  a  mo- 
derate load  for  two  horses,  and  easily  put  down  to  work  and 
removed  afterwards. 

No. 47,  Portable  Thrashing  Machine,  with  Steam- 
power.  The  thrashing  part  of  this  machine  is  similar  in 
its  construction  to  the  one  above  mentioned  ;  but  it  is 
worked  by  a  portable  steam  engine  instead  ef  by  horses. 

Mil.  La?;ce,  of  Blackwater,  near  Bagsiiot,  the 

FOLLOWING  :  — 

Model  of  a  Machine  for  depositing  Lance  and  Co.'s 
granulated  Humus  and  Carbon  Manure  at  the  same 
time  with  Turnip  Seed,  or  by  shifting  the  box,  any  kind 
of  grain.  The  same  instrument  will  draw  the  drill  at 
the  same  time,  if  required,  or  a  hoe  may  be  fixed,  the 
boxes  removed,  when  it  will  pass  between  any  narrow 
cropping— when  the  drill  is  worked  same  time  with  seed 
and  manure,  a  lad  is  required  to  pull  the  machine, 
otherwise  it  is  worked  by  one  youth  only. 

A  Collection  of  Agricultural  Soils,  with  specimens  of 
Rocks  and  Strata,  as  the  origin  of  their  formation  ; 
arranged  according  to  their  Geological  position,  from 
Kent  to  Cornwall.  A  Collection  of  extraneous  Ma- 
nures, arranged  according  to  their  Chemical  and  JMine- 
ral  constitution.  Specimens  of  the  Effects  of  the  Ma- 
nures on  Sterile  Soils. 
Mn.  W.  Groundsell,  of  Louth,  the  following:  — 

A  Thrashing  Machine,  4-horse  power,  upon  a  new 
principle.  It  has  been  worked  and  has  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  Also  a  machine  for  taking  the 
horns  from  barley,  to  work  with  one  or  two  men,  and 
will  chop  from  10  to  15  quarters  per  hour;  also  gives 
it  a  much  brighter  cast  than  treading  and  chopping 
upon  the  floor,  which  will  effect  it  Is.  per  quarter,  esf*"* 
cially  in  damp  weather. 

Mr.  John  Howard,  of  Bedford. 

1,  One  Patent  Iron  Plough  for  general  purposes,  and 
one  Patent  Light  Plough  for  one  horse.  The  improve- 
ments in  the  above  ploughs  are  these— the  principle  or 
mode  of  draft  being  a  chain  under  the  beam  connected 
with  the  frame  or  body  of  the  plough,  thus  having  or 
getting  the  power  direct  from  the  point  of  resistance. 
AUo  an  improved  method  of  lastening  the  share  by  a 
screvv  rod,  by  which  the  share  is  fastened  more  securely 
than  by  any  other  mode ;  and  a  variety  of  improvements 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

2,  Four  Sets  of  Patent  Wrought  Iron  Harrows,  of 
different  sizes.  Oneset  may  be  called  a  Sca7-t/?er.  The 
improvements  in  these  implements  are,  that  the  tines  or 
teeth  are  male  so  that  each  will  cut  a  separate  furrow, 
and  are  kept  in  their  tract  or  furrow  by  a  central 
draught  from  the  swelltree,  so  that  if  the  horses  draw 
ever  so  irregularly,  they  caanot  be  thrown  out  of  their 
course. 

3,  Two  Horse  Hoes.  One  of  the  above  is  intended 
for  turnips  sown  upon  Northumberland  ridges ;  the 
other  is  for  three  rows  of  turnips,  beans,  &c.,  sown  upon 
the  flat ;  also  can  be  used  for  one  row  upon  the  North- 
umberland system. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Wright,  or  Hatton  Grange,  near 

Shiffnal. 
A  double  Furrow  Plough.    This  description  of  plough 
is  in  general  use  in  the  county  of  Shropshire. 

Mr.  John  Hamilton,  of  Torthorwald,  Dumfries- 
shire. 
A  Cheese  Press,  a  IModel  Draining  Plough,  and  the 
following:  — 1,  A  common  Seed  Plough.  2,  A  double 
mould-board  Plough.  3,  A  Ribbing  One-horse  Plough. 
4,  A  Subsoil  Plough.  5,  A  One-furrow  Plough,  which 
lays  the  soil  all  one  way.  6,  A  Grub  Harrow.  7,  Do. 
for  Drills.  8,  A  Drill  Harrow.  9,  A  double  Turnip 
Drill.  10,  A  Chee.=e  Press,  with  double  power. — These 
articles  are  all  of  iron. 

Messrs.  Sanders  and  VVillia:ms,  or  Bedford. 

7  Ploughs,  1  Scuffler,  Harrows,  'I'urnip  Cutter. 

The  seven  ploughs  are  two-wheeled,  with  an  improvement 
in  the  coulter,  made  of  wrought  iron,  with  cast  bodies.  Some 
are  wood  beams  and  handles,  and  cast  iron  bodies.  The  sets 
of  harrows  are  all  of  wrought  iron,  made  upon  an  Improved 
principle  and  light  draught  for  two  horses.    The  seutHer  is 
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also  made  of  wrought  iron,  witli  two  sets  of  tines ;  can  be 
worked  with  ease  with  two  liorses  on  light  soil  and  three  on 
heavy  soil.  The  turnip  cutter  is  in  a  wood  frame,  with  hopper, 
and  moved  by  a  pair  of  wheels  in  front  similar  to  a  wheel- 
barrow, and  will  cut  about  one  busliel  a  minute. 

Mr.  Jajies  Wilkie,  or  Uddington,  near  Glasgow. 
1,  An  Iron  Single-horse  Swing-  Plough.  2,  A  com- 
mon Two-liorse  Ditto.  3,  A  Turnwrest  Plong-h.  The 
plough  intended  lor  exhilJition  has  wrought  iron  mould- 
boards  and  self  acting  bridle.— 4,  A  Two-horse  Friction 
Wheel  Plough.  5,  A  Subsoil  Plough,  with  wheel  on 
the  beam  to  regulate  the  depth.— 6,  An  Expanding 
Horse  Hoe,  with  Drill  Harrow  attached,  and  wheel  on 
beam.  7,  A  Brake,  Scarifier  or  Cultivator,  of  Iron. 
Broad  shares  or  chisel  points  may  be  employed  at 
pleasure. 

Besckiptiox  or  tiik  Brake.— It  consists— First,   of  a 
frame  having  the  form  of  an   isoceles  triangle ;  the  sides  of 
which  are  knee'd  and  curved  in  a  peculiar  manner,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  greatest  facility  in  fastening  the  tines,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  to  preserve  a  position  parallel  to  tlie  line  of  pro- 
gression.   (These  tines  are  bended  levers,  having  the  upper 
part  curved  so  as  to  introduce  the  principle  of  tension,  the 
imder  part  being  formed  nearly  on  the  principle  of  the  solid 
of  least  resistance,  consequently  requiring  only  the  minimum 
of  moving  power.    By  the   introduction  of  these  two  jn-in- 
ciples,  strength  and  efficiency   are  obtained,  witli   thu  least 
waste  of  materials   or  power.)    Another   advantage   of  this 
form  of  the  tines  is  that  the  couch-root  weeds,   or  other  ob- 
structions encountered,  rise  to  the  top,  and,  meeting  with  no 
interruption,  fall  off  spontaneously,    without    clogging  the 
motion   of  the  implement  in   its  passage  through   the   soil. 
Secondly,— The  above   triangular  frame,  with  the  tines  at- 
tached is  connected  at  each  of  its  angles  to  a  three-wheeled 
carriage,  by  means  of  parallel  joints;"  a  prolongation  of  the 
one  at  the  vertex  of  the  triangles,  forms  the  lever,  by  means 
of  which  the  implement  is  regulated  so  as  to  work  from  one 
to  eight  or  nine  inches  deep.    This  is  done  instantaneously, 
and  with  mathematical  exactness,  each   tine  penetrating  an 
equal  depth  into  the  soil.     In  turning  at  the  land's  end,  the 
tines  can  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  entirely,  the  machine 
being  raised  upon  its  carriage,  tiu'us  on  the  swivel  wheel  in 
front  in  the  least  possible  room,   with  little  exertion  of  the 
horses.    By  placing  a  pin  in  one  of  the  holes  of  the  quad- 
rantal   above  the  lever  behind,  or  above  the  beam  in  front, 
the  implement  may  be   left  to   itself,  the  hand  of  the  guide 
only    being    necessary    at    turning.    Tliis   implement    may 
likewise   be    employed  with  advantage    as    a  grubber,    sca- 
rifier, or  swardcutter.    As  a  drill  machine  it  may,  perliajis, 
be  used  with  more  advantage,  from  its   cxti-eme  accuracy  of 
adjustment,  than  in  any  other  of  its  applications  ;  and  if  suf- 
ficient power  were  applied,  it  might  be  constructed  so  as  to 
take  a  number  of  furrows  at  once,  and  with  much  less  loss  of 
power  than  when  the  single  plough  alone  is  emidoyed.    The 
jdougli  can  have  a  wheel  placed  in  such  a  jiositionas  to  act 
as  a  substitute  for  the  landside  and  sole,  which  are  partially 
removed.     By  this  means  the   friction,   and   in  consequence 
the  draught  is  greatly  diminished,  the  steady  going   of  the 
plough  increased,  and  the  expense  of  keeping "  in  rejjair  con- 
siderably reduced.  The  wheel  is  placed  in  a  diagonal  position, 
reclining   from  the   perpendicular  at  an   angle  of  30  or  40 
degrees.     The  proper  position  of  the  wheel  may  easily  be  de- 
duced from  this  consideration,  that   the  furrow  is  raised  and 
turned  over  by  the   action  of  two  inclined   planes,   the   one 
vertical,  the  other  horizontal  (by  which  the  plough  is  tiimly 
])ressed  into  the  angle  cut  by  the  sock  and  coulter),  the  wheel 
being  substituted  for  the  landside  and  sole  ought,  therefore, 
to   bo  placed   precisely  in  the   diagonal  of  theso  two  forces. 
The  circumference  of  the  wheel,  conse(iuently,  has  two  faces 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  as  this  angle  will  last   a 
very  long   time  in  its  original   riccuracy,   without  becoming 
round  or  obtuse,  it  presents  a  most  inii)ortant  advantage  over 
the  sole  and  landside  of  the  common  ))lougli,  which  from  the 
moment  they  enter  the  ground,  are  gradually  becoming  con- 
vex, and  in  consequcnee   the  plough  becomes  unsteady  in  its 
nu)lion,  and  nvjuires  the    incessant  exertions  of  the  black- 
smith in  tempering  the  irons,  by  dipphig  the  sock  point,  and 
turning  it  to  the  land.     In  the  wheel  plough,  when  cast-iron 
socks  are  used,  the  blacksmith's   assistance   is   rarely  neces- 
sary, the  i)loughman  replacing  the  sock  himself  when  the  old 
one  is  worn  out.     By  this  means  a  great  saving  of  time,  ex- 
pense, and  vexation  is  effected;  thewoik  is  better  performed, 
and  the  draught  is  reduced  in  u  ratio   of  upwards  of  thirtv 
l>ft  cent. 

Mk.  John  West,  or  Lundie,  near  Dundee,  the 
ioi,i,o\v[N<; : — 

Common  Two-hoise  Plough.  Double  Drill  Plough , 
for  two  horses.  Subsoil  Plough.  Intended  to  perform' 
the  double  operation  of  laying  over  the  surface  and  sub- 
soiling  at  the  same  time,  without  bringing  any  of  the 
subsoil  to  the  surface.    Drawn  by  four  horses. 


Grubber,  or  Scarifier.  Turnip  and  Manure  Drill. 
Corn  and  Grass-Seed  Sowing  Machine.  By  this  im- 
proved machine  one  man  and  one  horse  may  sow  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  acres  per  day,  at  a  very  moderate 
computation. 

Mk.  HiciiARi)  HoRNSBEY,or  Spittlegate,  Grantham, 
Lincolnshire,  the  foli,oiving  : — 
1,  Drop  Drill,  for  Fhu  Ground,  for  Depositing  Turnip 
Seed  with  Bones  or  any  other  Pulverized  IManures — 
fitted  also  as  a  Corn,  Seed,  and  Manure  Drill ;  also  as 
a  Corn  and  Seed  Drill.  2,  A  Corn,  Seed,  and  INIanure 
Drill ;  fitted  also  as  a  Corn  and  Seed  Drill.  3,  A  Corn 
and  Seed  Drill.  4,  A  Two  How  Drop  Ridge  Drill, 
for  Turnip  Seed  and  Bones,  and  other  Manures— vary- 
ing distances  to  suit  the  ridge«  ;  also  as  a  Ridge  Drill 
in  the  common  way  ;  and  for  Corn,  Seed,  and  Manure 
on  the  Flat  Ground.  5,  Two  Rew  Ridge  Drill,  upon 
Rollers,  varying  Distances  to  suit  the  Ridges. 

Messrs.  Drummond  and  Sons,  of  Stirling,  the 

following  : — 
Barrowman's  Iron  Swing  Plough ;  New  Turnwrest 
ditto  ditto;  Smith's  Subsoil  ditto;  Ditto  ditto,  with 
shifting  Mould-board  ;  Deep  Furrow  or  Trench  Plough; 
JM'Ewan's  Drain  ditto  ;  Double  I\Iould-board  Green 
Crop  ditto;  One-horse  Green  Crop  Grubber;  Ditto 
ditto  ditto,  with  double  Mould-boards;  Kirkwood's 
Four-horse  ditto ;  Expanding  One-horse  Drill  Hoe, 
with  Harrow  attached  ;  Pair  Saddle  Harrows,  for  Po- 
tato Drills  ;  Farm  Roller  ;  Set  Equalizing  Draught  Bars 
for  tour  Horses ;  Bone-dust  and  Turnip-sowing  Ma- 
chine ;  Stubble  Hay  or  Couch  Grass  Rake,  one  horse  ; 
Dnimmond's  Improved  Rc-aping  Scythe ;  Implements 
for  opening  Tile  Drains;  ditto  ditto.  Small  Stone  ditto  ; 
ditto  ditto  Wedge  ditto  ;  J'he  Models  or  Sections  of 
Drains  ;  Drain  Harp  Sliovel ;  Implement  for  Lifting 
Tuinips  in  frosty  weather  ;  Siachine  for  Twisting  Three 
Straw  Ropes  at  once  ;  Zinc  Milk  Coolers  ;  Vessel  for 
making  Clotted  Cream  ;  Improved  Oval  Churn:  Ayr- 
shire Cheese  Press;  Road-scraping  ftlachine  ;  Model 
of  Corn  Stack  ;  Cast-iron  Stack  Pillars ;  Gart  Steel- 
yard or  Weighing  Machine ;  Poultry  Feeder ;  Phea- 
sant Feeder ;  Barley  Hummeler;  Ring  for  Leading 
Refractory  Cattle,  ixc. ;  Dynamometre,  or  Instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  Resistance  of  Ploughs;  A  Smith's 
Reaping  Machine  ;  Smith's  Subsoil  Plough  ;  Potato- 
lifting  Implement ;  Turnip-tiiinning  jNIachine ;  Chain, 
for  Covering  Grass  Seeds;  with  a  few  other  Miscel- 
laneous Small  Articles. 

M.J.  Winrow,  of  Nottingham, — 1,  Asmall  Machine 
for  Destroying  the  Turnip  Fly,  by  steaming  between 
the  rows ;  may  also  be  used  fc  steaming  food  for 
cattle.  2,  An  improved  Turnip  Cutter  fixed  under- 
neath a  cart,  to  be  worked  either  by  hand  or  by  horse 
power;  to  cut  the  Turnips  and  spread  tUem  on  the 
in nd  at  the  same  time.  It  will  cut  either  for  beast  or 
sheep. 

Mr.  J.  Gardener,  of  Banbury,— a  Turnip  Cutter. 

Mr.  B.  Edington,  of  2,  Duke-street,  Soutliwark, — 
A  Rick  Cloth,  Tent,  Waggon  Cloth,  Horse  Cloths, 
Sacks,  Flags,  Ropes,  Sheep  Netting. 

IMr.  T.  Buxton,  near  iMalton,  in  the  North  Riding, 
— A  four-horse  Thre.«.hing  Machine ;  a  seven-rowed 
Turnip,  Corn,  and  iManure  Drill  ;  a  two-rowed  Land 
Presser,  with  Corn  and  Manure  Drill  attached;  a  five- 
knived  Straw  Culler,  to  work  by  horse  power. 

Messrs  Perry,  J5arrelt,  and  Exall,of  l^eading,  Berk*, 
— A  Double-Furrow  Plough  ;  eight  single-wheeletl 
Ploughs,  of  their  own  invention  and  manufacture;  a 
Patent  Wire  Worm  Roller;  a  Gorse  Crushing  J\la- 
chine,  &c. 

Messrs.  Cotlam  and  Hallen,  of  Winsley-strcct, 
Middlesex, — Two  large  Ploughs;  a  Graves  Cutter ;  a 
large  Draining  Plough  ;  a  Lever  ;  and  several  smaller 
Machines,  Dynomoraotres. 

BIr.  E.  Edwards,  of  JMenai  Bridge,  — Ilorse-power 
Machinery.  Its  merit  consists  in  its  doing  its  work 
ed'cctually  with  a  small  power,  the  simplicity  of  its  con- 
struction, and  mode  of  working. 

Mr.  \V.  Crosskill,  of  Heverley,  Yorkshire, — 1,  A 
F'our-horse  Tliia5hing  Machine ;  the  peculiarities 
arc    simplicity,    and   consequently    low    price.     2, 
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A  Turnip    Drill   for  Seed,    of  simple   management. 

3,  A  Clod  Crusher  Roller,  for  Rolling  Wheat  on 
Light  Soils,  and  is  useful  for  stopping  the  wire  worm. 

4,  A  Liquid  Manure  Cart,  with  copper  pump  and 
flexible  hose  attached  to  cart,  and  also  fitted  with 
brass  valve  anJ  lever. 

Mr.  J.  Brewster,  of  Brewood,Staffordahire,—aTurnip 
Cutter. 

Mr.  T.  Bigg,  15  Crawford-street,  Portman-square, 
London, — Dipping  Apparatus;,  of  his  own  invention. 

The  Rev.  W.L.Rham,  A.M.,  of  VVinkfield,  Berks,— 
Implement  for  Preparing  the  Land  and  Depositing  the 
Seed. 

Mr.  M.  Lea,  of  I.iverpool,— 1,  A  Square  Churn, 
with  a  Fly  Wheel,  or  Friction  Rollers.  2,  An  Oval 
Churn,  worked  by  Cogs  on  Spindles  in  an  upright 
position,  causing  two  fans  to  revolve  towards  each 
other. 

Messrs.  Whits  and  Leith,  of  Worksop,  Nottingham- 
shire,— 1,  A  Drill,  for  general  purposes,  eight  rows  of 
Corn,  'J'urnips,  Seeds,  and  Tillage.  2,  A  Drill,  to  sow 
one  row  of  Turnips,  and  'J'illage  on  Ridges.  3,  A 
Ciike  Crusher,  for  Cattle,  Sheep,  &:c.  4,  A  Chaff 
Cutter,  5,  A  Patching  Drill,  used  when  Turnips  come 
up  partially.  6,  A  Scarifier,  or  Moss  Harrow,  to  be 
used  on  old  Grass  Land.  7,  A  Machine  for  Cutting 
Hay  or  Straw,  and  Turnips,  and  for  Bruising  and  Mix- 
ing the  same  together  with  a  sort  of  Pulp,  for  Cattle, 
&c.,  to  be  Worked  by  Man's  Power. 

Mr.  R.  Beart,  of  Godmanchester,  Hunts.,— a  Patent 
Machine  for  making  Drain  Tiles. 

Mr.  R.  Greaves,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  —  Barn 
and  Warehouse  Paving. 

Mr.  H.Hannam,of  Burcott,  Oxon, — A  Single  Horse 
Skeleton  Harvest  Cart ;  intended  by  its  lownesn,  light- 
ness, and  capaciousness,  to  carry  the  largest  load  that 
one  horse  is  capable,  in  any  situation,  of  drawing. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Ducie,  of  Woodchester  Park, 
Gloucestershire, — A  Threshing  Machine,  driven  by  two 
men.  The  principle  of  this  machine  is  to  sculch  out 
the  corn  ;  and  it  is  effected  by  presenting  the  corn  to 
the  drum  as  a  tangent  to  a  circle,  not  at  right  or  any 
other  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  drum.  'J'he  principle  is 
the  construction  of  Mr.  John  Rlorton,  Chester  Hill. 
Two  men  can  scutch  out  four  bushels  and  a  half  of 
barley  in  an  hour  with  this  machine. 

Mr.  Wedlake,  of  Hornchurch,  Essex,  the 
following  :  — 

Dibbling  Machine,  for  the  purpo>;e  of  Dibbling 
Wheat,  other  Grain,  or  Seed,  instead  of  Drilling  it.  It 
is  considered  that  such  an  implement  is  much  wante  I. 
It  will  possess  many  advantages  over  the  drill.  It  forms 
the  hole  aad  drops  the  grain  in  at  the  same  time.  It 
will  take  much  less  seed  than  is  used  in  drilling.  The 
roots  get  a  firmer  hold  of  the  earth,  which  is  very  de- 
sirable, particularly  on  light  soils. 

Hay-making  Machine,  for  thei)urpose  of  Shaking  out 
the  Grass.  This  machine  has  an  ailvantage  over  all 
other  machines  of  the  kind,  it  being  made  in  two  cylin- 
ders and  upon  a  different  principle  from  any  other  that 
has  ever  been  introduced  to  the  public,  can  be  worked 
easily  by  one  horse,  and  the  substantial  and  simple 
manner  in  which  it  is  constructed  renders  it  not  in  the 
least  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Two  Winnowing  Machines,  for  the  purpose  of  Win- 
nowing or  Cleaning  Corn.  Two  Chaff  Machines,  for 
the  purpose  of  Cutting  Hay  or  Straw  into  Chaff.  Oil 
Cake  Machine,  for  the  purpose  of  Breaking  of  Oil 
Cake.  Turnip  Drill,  with  Rollers  attached,  for  Drilling 
Turnips  in  Ridges.  Hay  or  Stubble  Rake,  for  gather- 
ing or  collecting  the  Hay  together,  after  the  Hay- 
making Machine  has  scattered  it  about.  Scarifier, 
with  Mould  Plough  attached,  to  clean  the  Land  be- 
ween  the  rows  of  Peas,  Potatoes,  &c. 

Mr.  J.  Rawes,  of  Thornley  Colliery,  Durham, — a 
Model  of  a  Furrow  Draiiiing  Plough,  invented  by  Mr. 
J.  Rawes,  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  J.  Furguison,  of 
Thornley  Colliery. 

Mr.  .t.  Cartmell,  of  Liverpool, —  1,  A  Mill  for 
Crushing'  Oats  and  Beans.    2,  Tvro  Machines  for  Cut- 


ting Hay  and  Straw.— 3,  A  Turnip  Cutter,  for  Sheep 
and  Cattle,  ("double.) 

Mr.  W.  Blurten,  of  Field  Hall;  near  Uttoxeter,  Staf- 
fordshire,—!, A  Cheese  Turner.  2,  A  Double-acting 
Portable  Screw  Flood  Gate  Lever.  3,  A  Curd  Slicer. 
4,  An  Implement  for  the  destruction  of  the  Coltsfoot. 

Mr.  T.  Taylor,  of  Banbuoy,  Oxon, — Patent  Saddles. 

NEW  IMPLEMENTS. 
Mr.  P.  Bradshaw,  of  Frimley  Hill,  Surrey,  a  New 
Implement,  as  below.  The  merits  of  this  implement 
consist  in  dibbling,  drilling,  and  dropping  seeds,  ma- 
nure, or  other  similar  substances,  at  equal  distances,  so 
that  the  plants  may  grow  at  .regular  intervals;  thereby 
affording  complete  facilities  for  hoeing  round  them,  in- 
serting manure  where  it  is  most  wanted,  and  effecting- 
a  great  saving  of  manual  labour,  time,  seed,  and  ma- 
nure. The  dropping  process  may  be  applied  to,  pro- 
bably, all  descriptions  of  drilling  machines. 

Messrs.  White  and  Leith, — 1,  A  New  Implement, 
for  Scarifying  old  Grass  Land  i  Parks,  and  commonly 
called  a  Moss  Harrow.  It  is  found  of  great  utility  to 
to  be  used  before  and  after  dressing  with  manures,  &c., 
it  is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  and  durable,  can  be 
worked  by  one  horse,  and  if  to  go  only  one  way  in  the 
field,  will  do  from  three  to  four  acres;  if  done  the  latter, 
there  will  not  be  one  inch  that  is  not  scarified.  It  is  at 
a  small  cost,  invented  by  the  above.  2,  A  New  Im- 
plement or  Machine  for  Cutting  Hay  and  Straw,  and 
Turnips,  Bruising  and  Mixing  them  together  at  the 
same  time  as  food  or  Cattle,  &c.  To  be  worked  by 
man's  power.     Invented  by  the  above. 

Messrs.  Perry,  Barrett,  and  Exall,  of  Reading,  a 
Jackson's  Patent  Wire  Worm  Roller,  invented  by  Mr. 
A  Jackion,  ot  Orpington,  in  Kent.  Its  merits  consist 
in  preparing  the  field  for  the  safe  reception  of  the  seed, 
and  by  the  hardness  of  the  furrow  it  makes  in  the 
ground,  renders  the  intrusion  of  the  wire-worm  much 
more  difficult,  and  next  to  impossible. 

Mr.  W.  Torr,  jun.,  of  Riley,  near  Caistor,  Lincoln- 
shire,— a  Drill  for  Sowing  or  Drilling  clover  and  grass 
seeds  in  an  improved  manner. 

Mr.  C.  Phillips,  of  Chipping  Norton,  Oxen, —a  New 
Implement.  The  merits  are  its  cutting,  by  human 
power,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  or 
barley,  than  can  be  cut  by  any  present  means,  leaving 
scarcely  any  or  no  gleanings,  cutting  the  straw  as  near 
the  ground  as  the  clearness  of  the  land  will  admit  of, 
and  depositing  the  corn  either  in  sheaf  or  swarth. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Grant,  of  Stamford,  Lincolnshire, — A  new 
Implement,  called  a  Horse  Drag.  The  merits  consist 
in  simplicity  of  construction  and  facility  of  operation. 

Messrs.  Edmunds  and  Huckvale,  of  Banbury,  and 
Over  Morton,  Oxon, — Anew  Implement,  namely,  a 
Broadcast  Drilling  Machine,  for  Turnips  or  Grass 
Seeds.  The  merits  of  this  implement  consist  in  the  plan 
for  equally  and  simultaneously  regulating  the  quantity 
of  seed,  and  that  it  will  sow  broad-cast  or  drill  turnip 
and  grass  seeds  in  rows  at  any  required  distance. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  A.M.,ot  Winkfield,  Berks, 
—  A  new  Implement.  The  merits  consist  in  producing 
a  better  tilth  and  a  more  even  surface  of  the  land,  de- 
positing the  seed  at  a  regular  depth  and  at  equal  dis- 
tances, and  making  the  drills  so  parallel  as  to  allow  the 
intervals  to  be  hoed  by  the  same  implement,  which  can 
be  steered  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 

Mr.  G.  Townsend,  of  Sapcote  Fields,  Leicestershire, 
—1,  A  new  Implement.  The  merits  consist  in  its  ex- 
peditious and  effective  manner  of  cutting  and  spreading 
(when  cut)  turnips  for  cattle  upon  turf.  2,  Also  a 
ditto,  ditto. 

Messrs.  W.  I^rummond  and  Sons,  of  Stirling,— a  new 
Implement,  viz.,  a  Plough.  Whose  merits  consist  m 
being  adapted  to  remove  the  furrow,  and  to  perform 
the  subsoil  ploughing  alternately  by  the  same  plough- 
man and  team  of  horses. 

air.  T.  Wedlake,  of  Horiichurch,  Essex,  —a  Hay- 
making Machine  of  his  own  invention. 

Messrs.  W.Drummond  and  Sons,  Stirling,— a  New 
Implement,  viz.,  a  Reaping  Scythe.  The  merits  con- 
sist  in  its  being  easy  to  work,  adapted  to  cut  either 
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standingf  or  lodged  grain  speedily,  ar.d  to  lay  it  re- 
gulnrly. 

Mr.  J,  Hamillon,  of  Torthoiswald,  Dumfrie?,  —  a 
Plouuli.  The  merits  consiist  in  laviti"'  the  furrow  all  to 
one  siile.  Iiuproved  fioin  the  Draugiit,  by  JMr.  J. 
Hamilton. 

MR.    THOMAS    GLOVER,    OT   Til  RUSSINCTON. 

The  Turf  ami  Stuhble  Parini,' Ploujjli,  invented  by 
Tiiomtis  Glover,  of  Tlirussington,  in  the  county  of 
Leieesler,  is  a  New  Impk-ment,  and  possesses  the 
following  qualifications  :^ 

Till'  advantages  of  tliis  implement  eonsist  in  paring  the 
turf  off  old  srass  land,  clovei'  leys  of  any  growth,  or  stiiliblt-s, 
with  greater  precision,  expedition,  and  economy,  than  any 
other  raacliine  now  in  use.  The  turf  being  cut  of  a  regular 
width  and  tliickness,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  laid 
when  cut  is  sooner  dried  and  tit  for  tmrning,  than  by  the 
old  system  of  floating  with  the  breast-spade.  The  expedition 
with  which  tlie  work  can  be  jierformed  is  important,  as  ad- 
vantage may  be  thereby  taken  of  favourable  season  and 
weather,  and  the  difference  of  cost  is  a  great  consideration. 
The  turf  is  cut  of  the  uniform  width  of  about  fourteen 
inches,  .and  the  thickness  may  be  varied  at  the  will  of  the 
liolder,  from  lialf  an  inch  to  two  inches,  as  may  be  re- 
quired, and  laid  up  in  a  curl  with  tlie  surface  inwards. 
A  man,  with  three  horses  and  a  driver,  will  plough  two 
acres  in  8  or  9  hours,  while,  by  the  breast-sjiade,  a 
strong  man  working  liard  would  not  complete  more  than 
three  roods,  or  one  acre  in  six  days,  at  a  cost  of  from  IGs.  to 
20s.  per  acre,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Tliis 
plough  is  calculated  to  pare  clover  leys,  or  studbles,  as  well 
as  old  turf,  and  will  do  an  equal  quantity  in  the  same  time. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  work,  and  any  person  with  a  little 
pr.actice  wil  be  able  to  conduct  it  on  any  land  of  tolerably 
even  surface. 

Mr.  R.  Parkinson,  of  Know$ley, — a  New  Imple- 
ment. 

Mr.  H.  Hannam,of  Burcott,  Oxon, — Skeleton  Har- 
vest Cart,  for  carrying  the  Largest  Load  that  One 
Horse  is  capable  of  carrying. 

GORSE  CUTTING  MACHINES. 

Mr.  J.  Winrow,  of  Nottingham,— a  Gorse  Cutter. 
Much  smaller  than  those  in  general  use,  cutting  the 
gorse  in  a  superior  manner,  or,  if  required,  will  cut  hay 
or  straw. 

Mr.  E.  Edwards,  of  Menai  Bridge,  Anglesey,— Gorje 
Cutting  and  Crushing  Machine.  Is  adapted  to  three 
separate  purposes,  namely,  gorse  cuttiug,  gorse  crush- 
ing, and  chaff  cuttinsr.— For  sale. 

Messrs.  Whiteand  Leith,  of  Worksop,— a  Gorse  Crush- 
ing Machine.  The  merits  consist  in  reducing  jrorse  to 
such  a  soft  pulp  as  to  leave  nothing  offensive  to  the 
palate  of  either  cattle,  hor.se,  or  sheep.  It  is  on  a  very 
simple  but  durable  principle,  very  effective  and  expedi- 
tious, of  small  expense,  and  can  be  worked  by  one  man, 
and  a  boy  to  feed  it.— Invented  by  Messrs.  White  and 
Leith. 

Messrs,  Perry,  Barrett,  and  Exall,  of  Reading,— a 
Gorse  Crushing  Machine,  which  first  cats  tlie  Gorse  as 
a  Chaff-engine  does  Straw,  and  by  the  Action  of  a  puir 
of  Cylinders,  into  which  it  then  falls,  and  which  roiate 
at  different  Speeds,  effectually  crushes  and  renders  it  fit 
for  tlie  Ma.stication  of  Sheep  and  Bea.^ts. 

CHAFF  CUTTERS.  CAKE  CRUSHERS.  AND 
MACHINES  FOR  CLEANING  SEEDS. 

Messrs.  R.  Garrett  and  Son,  of  Leiston  Works,  Sax- 
mundham,— 1.  A  Hay  Making  Machine,  for  Strewing- 
Grass  with  a  Movable  and  Revolving  Barrel.— 2,  A 
Crusher  for  Breaking  Corn,  and  also  Cake,  either  Fine 
for  ftlimure,  or  Coarse  for  Cattle.— 3,  A  Corn  Dressintr 
Machine.— 5,  Three  Varieties  of  Chuff  Cutting  Engine* 
for  Hand  Work,  to  cut  different  lengths  of  Chafilor 
Feeding  Cattle. 

Mr.  T.  Hunter,  Ulcesley  near  Barton,  Lincolnshire,— 
a  Cake  Cruther.     Manufactured  by  himself. 

INIr.  .7.  Brewtter,  of  Brewood,  Staffordshire,  —  Oil 
('ake  Crusher.     Manufactured  by  liiiiisulf. 

Mr.  I'honias  Wedlrtke,  of  Horuchurcli,  Ensex,— 1, 
Chaff  Cutter.— 2,  Oil  Cake  Crusher.-3,  Wiuuowing 
Machine.    Invented  by  the  ubove. 

Messrs.  Wliiic  and  Leith,  of  Worksop,— 1,  A  Chaff 
Cutter,   with  an  Eadless  BoHom.— So  that  one  niuu 


can  work  it,  and  can  cut  hay  or  straw  from  ^-incli  to 
Ij-ineh  as  wanted,  by  simply  turning  a  screw  which 
regulates  the  lengtli,  and  can  be  done  without  slopjiing 
the  machine.  'The  straw  is  quite  still  at  the  time  the 
knives  are  cutting,  and  pressed  into  a  small  firmbody. 
It  is  durable  and  expeditious.  Ii>iproved  by  Messrs. 
White  and  Leith. — 2,  Also  a  Cake  Crusher,  for  cattle, 
sheep,  &c.  It  has  two  :;et>i  of  rollers  in  the  same  shafts 
when  breaking  (or  cattle — only  one  set  of  cutters  are  in 
work.  By  turning  the  two  re^iulating  screws,  the  other 
cutters  are  put  into  action,  and  break  it  sufficiently  small 
for  sheep,  horses,  ^ic.     Inventt  d  by  the  above. 

Mr.  W.  Ground,  Whittlesey,  Cambridgeshire, — a 
Machine  for  Cleaning  Corn  and  Seed<.  It  is  in  part  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Cooch,  of  Ilarlestone,  with  improve- 
ments by  the  above.  The  principles  are,  a  riddle  to 
work  close  under  the  rollers,  to  take  the  straw,  ears,  and 
rough  chaff  before  the  wind  has  any  power  over  it. 
Manufactured  by  the  above.  I\Jessrs.  Summeris  and 
Sworder,  of  Bishop's  Storford.  Herts,  Patent  Winnow- 
ing Machines  and  Corn  Hlowers.  Invented  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Salter,  of  Great  Hallingbury,  Essex.  Manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Thomas  Wedlake. 

Mr.  B.  Dean,  of  Birmingham, — a  Corn  Crusher,  and 
Bean  Splitter;  of  his  own  invention  and  manufacture. 

Mr.  J.  Cooch,  of  Harlestoue,  Northumplonshire,- a 
Cleaning  Machine.  Invented  by  ftlr.  John  Cooch,  and 
manufactured  by  Mr.  .Joseph  Cooch. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Ducie,  of  Woo  Icliester  Park, — 
Chaff  Cutter.  The  peculiarities  are  that  the  blades  or 
knives  aie  curled  spirally,  or  in  the  form  of  a  tcrew  upon 
a  cylinder,  and  produce  a  continuous  stream   of  chaff. 

Mr.  W.  Groundsell,  of  South  Lincolnshire, — 1,  A 
Corn-Dressing  Machine  of  his  own  Invention  and 
Manufacture. — 2,  An  implement  for  Grinding  and 
Crushing  Corn  of  every  sort,  to  be  worked  by  one 
man,  and  to  grind  Iti  pecks  per  hour — it  is  also  very 
simple. — 3,  An  Implement  to  break  Oil  or  Rape  Cake 
for  beasts  or  sheep,  or  for  drilling.  Worked  by  one 
man. 

PLOUGHS, TO  BE  WORKED  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Mr.  Pusey,  of  Pusey,  Berks,— Subsoil  Plough,  of  his 
own  Invention,  for  four  horses.  Single-lnorse  Plough 
(marked  F.  S.)  Manufactured  by  Messrs.  Ransome, 
of  Ipswich. 

A  One-horse  Plough.  Invented  by  Messrs.  Barnard 
and  Brooks,  of  Pusey  and  Hatlord.  Manufactured  by 
Mr,  Hart,  of  Reading. 

A  Plough  (marked  N.L,)  Manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Ransome,  of  Ipswich. 

A  Plough.  Invented  by  Messrs.  Barnard  and 
Brooks,  of  Pusey  and  Hatford.  Manufactured  by  Mr. 
Hart,  of  Wantage. 

A  Double  Plough.  Manufactured  by  Messrs.  Ran- 
some, of  Ipswich. 

A  Double  Plough,  for  two  horses.  Manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Perry  and  Exall,  of  Reading 

Messrs.  R.  Garrett  and  Sons,  of  Leiston  Works, 
Saxmundhara,— a  Plough,  for  General  Purposes,  vviili  a 
Drill  attached.  Partly  their  own  Invention,  and  it  is 
of  their  own  Manufacturing. 

Mr.  J,  Howard,  of  Bedford,— Patent  Wheel  Plough. 
Invented  by  Mr.  W.  Armstrong  (the  Patentee), 
Hawnes,  Beds.    Manufactured  by  Mr,  J.  Howard. 

Messrs.  W,  Drummond  ami  Sons,  of  Stirling,— Sub- 
soil Plough.  Invented  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  of  Deanston, 
Manufactured  by  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  of  Larbert,  Stirling. 

Rlr.  JMuscott,  of  Westenbury,  Hereford, — Subsoil 
Plough,  of  hi*  own  Invention,  Manufactured  by 
Messrs.  .1.  and  JL  Meredith,  of  Kingston,  Hereford. 

Mr,  W.  Ellison,  of  Sizcrgh  Castle,  near  Kendal, 
Westmorland,— a  Plough  for  general  purposes.  Alunu- 
faclured  by  Rlr.  F,  Harling,  of  Sedgwick,  near  Kendal. 

INlr.  i'.  Huckvale,  of  Over  Norton,  near  Chijiping 
Norton.  Oxon,  — one-horse  Plough. invented  and  manu- 
factured by  himself.— Its  novelty  consists  in  its  light- 
ness and  its  weight  bearing  principally  on  the  wheels, 
rendering  the  draught  much  easier. 

Mr.  P.  Love,  of  Naseby  Manor  Farm,  Northarop. 
tonshire,— a  Plough,  manufactured  by  Mr.G.  Smith,  of 
Eddingston. 
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Mr.  F.  Hading,  of  Sedgwick,  near  Ken<li»I,  West- 
morland, — an  Irnpmvement  on  Wilkie'*  Plougli.  Mu- 
nul'aciured  by  Mr,  F.  Harling-. 

Mr.  VV.  Sherrard,  of  Kdliog-got,  Dublin,— Kippy's 
Improved  Plougli.  JManufaclured  by  Mr.  J.Leslrange, 
ofSmitiifield,  Dublin. 

Mr.  11.  Turuer,  of  Killing'wortli,  White  House,  near 
Newcastle, — Common  Swing-  Ploug-li. 

Messr*.  Perry,  Barrett,  and  Exall,  of  Reading-, 
Berks., —  a  Single  Wheel  Plough.  Invented  and  n^anu- 
factured  by  the  above. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Baker,  of  Cottesmore,  Rutland,— a  Rut- 
landshire Plough.  This  ploui^h  is  of  a  »imple  yet  strong 
construction;  it  is  light  in  appearance,  easy  of  draught, 
and  economical  in  use.  Each  wearing  part  is  so  con- 
trived, that  it  may  be  removed  and  rcphu-ed  by  the 
ploughman  without  sending  the  plough  ofi'  the  field. 
The  shares  are  case-hardened  on  the  under  side  to  the 
temper  of  steel,  which  occasions  their  wearing  to  a  thin 
cutting  edge  while  at  work.  At  the  Cottesmore  An- 
nual Ploughing  Meetings,  this  plough  has,  year  alter 
year,  obtained  the  chief  prizes,  and  is  now  iu  general 
use  in  the  county  of  Rutland.  Invented  by  Mr. 
Richard  Baker,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  I.  R.  & 
A.  Ransome,  of  Ipswich. 

Sir  F.  Lawley,  Bart.,  Burton,  Salop., — a  Subsoil 
Plough. 

Mr.  P.  Love,  Naseby,  Nortiiamptonsliire,— a  Mould- 
ing and  Ridgeing  Plough.  Manufactured  by  Mr.  J. 
Miller,  smith,  VVyneford  by  Glasgow. 

Mr.  T.  Huckvale,  of  Over  Norton,  near  Chipping 
Norton,  Oxon.  —  The  following.  —  Furrow  Fdling 
Plough,  or  Leveller.— This  implement  iniended  to  fill 
the  furrows  before  adopting  the  broad  system  of  culti- 
vation by  the  turnwrest,  or  where  the  field  is  iniended 
far  permanent  pasture.  It  will  fill  the  furrows  more 
effectually  and  expeditiously,  than  it  can  be  done  by 
other  means.  Invented  and  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Huckvale.  Turn-wrist  Plough. — The  novelty 
of  this  plough  consists  in  its  double  share  acting  alter- 
nately as  siiare  and  coulter.  The  spindle  that  turns  it 
also  adjusts  the  mauld-board.  The  plougii  can  be 
turned  at  land's  end  without  stopping  ;  will  act  a*  a 
common,  a  turn-wrest,  and  a  trenching  or  ridge  plough. 
Invented  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  Thomas  Huckvale. 

Mr.  J.  Hamilton,  of  lotherwald,  Dumfries, —  1,  a 
Subsoil;  2,  a  Double  Furrow;  3,  One-horse;  and  4, 
a  Common  Seed  Plough.  Of  his  own  Invention  and 
Manufacture. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Wright,  of  Hatton  Grange,  near  Shiffnal, 
Shropshire,— a  Double  Furrow  Plough.  Manufactured 
by  Mr.  J.  Pointon,  of  Shifi'nal. 

Mr.  E.  D,  Falkner,  of  Fairfield  Hall,  near  Liverpool, 
Lancashire, — Pair  of  Horse  Ploughs.  Invented  and 
Manufactured  by  Mr.  E.  Brayton,  of  Dykesfield,  near 
Carlisle. 

Tlie  merits  of  this  Plough  are  considered  to  consist  in  tlie 
shortness  of  the  beam,  contrasted  with  the  length  of  the 
stilts,  and  also  in  the  lengtli  of  the  sole.  It  may  be 
considered  a  conipound  of  tiie  old  Scotch  plougli, 
by  Lowder,  and  of  the  more  modern  one,  by  Wilkie :  {par- 
taking of  the  former,  in  tlie  insertion  of  the  beam,  and 
the  form  and  deptli  of  shear,  and  of  the  latter  in  the  length 
of  sole  and  curvature  of  tlie  mould-board.  It  is  considered 
that  greater  steadiness  of  motion,  and  power  of  control  are 
attained  by  the  plougliman,  wliilst  the  draught  is  decreased. 
It  is  also  considered  to  turn  with  greater  regularity,  tlie  slice 
thrown  out  from  tiie  furrow,  and  to  assist  the  drainage  by 
the  evenness  with  which  the  substrata  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
furrow  is  pared.  It  is  intended  for  general  purposes,  to  be 
worked  with  a  pair  of  horses  abreast,  but  is  also  capable  of 
being  worked  with  four  horses,  in  very  heavy  land,  or  by  a 
pair  yoked  singly  before  each  other  for  finishing  work  on 
wet  land. 

Mr.  C.  Hart,  of  Wantage,  Berks., — a  Double- Furrow 
Plough  ;  invented  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  C.  Hart. 
Also,  a  Charlbury  Subsoil  Plough,  invented  by  Mr. 
Pusey ;  manufactured  by  Mr.  C.  Hart,  of  Wantage. 

The  Hon.  Ed.  Mostyn  L.  Mostyn,  of  Mostyn,  Flint- 
shire,—a  Plough. 

HORSE  HOES,  TO  BE  WORKED  on  the  FIELD. 

Messrs.  R.  Garrett  and  Son,  of  Lei»toa  Works,  Sax- 
mundham,  Suffolk— a  Horse  Hoe,  of  their  own  invention 


and  manufacture.  — (No.  37,  A.)  Much  improved  in 
principle  by  the  manufacturers.  The  horse  hoe,  though 
but  little  used  at  present,  is  suited  to  all  methods  of  drill 
cultivation,  whether  broad,  «tetch,  or  ridge  work,  the 
iixletree  being  moveable  at  both  ends,  *o  that  the  wheels 
may  always  be  kept  between  the  rows  of  plants;  and, 
a»  each  hoe  works  by  a  separate  lever,  no  part  of  the 
surlace  to  be  cut  can  escape,  however  uneven.  In  order 
to  accommodate  ihiu  implement  for  the  consolidated 
earth  of  the  vvlical  crop,  and  also  for  the  more  loosened 
top  of  spring  corn,  roots,  &c.,  the  wei*  ht  at  the  end  of 
the  levers  can  be  varied,  and  the  key*  set  to  prevent  the 
hoe*  going  beyond  the  pr..per  deptli  ;  and  what  has 
hitherto  been  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  general 
use  of  the  horse  hoe  i<  here  completely  over-ruled,  by 
the  swing  steerage,  witii  which  the  hoes  may  be  guided 
to  the  greatest  nicety,  doing  every  execution  among  the 
weeds,  without  a  possibility  of  injuring  the  corn,  if 
common  caution  be  used.  This  implement  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  hoes  may  be  altered  to  suit  diflferent 
widths,  from  seven  inches  onward  ;  the  inverted  hoes 
are  preferred  when  the  distance  between  the  rows  is 
sufficient  to  admit  them. 

Mr.  Wm.  Torr,  jun.,  of  Riby,  near  Caislor,  Lincoln- 
shire—a Horse  Hoe,  manufactured  byMr.ThomasHunt, 
of  Uleeby,  near  Barton. 

Messrs.  W.Drummond  and  Soni,  of  Stirling — a  Horse 
Hoe,  invented  by  Mr.  J.  Wilkie,  of  Uddingslone,  near 
Glasgow,  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  VVra.  Wilson,  of 
Larbert,  Stirlingshire. 

i\Ir.  P.  Love,  of  Na*eby  Mnnor,  Norfhamptonshire — 
a  Horse  Hoe,  manufactured  by  i\lr.  J.  Miller,  Smith,  of 
VVyneford  by  Glasgow. 

Mr.  T.  Huckvale,  of  Over  Norton,  near  Chipping 
Norton,  Oxon, — a  Horse  Hoe,  of  his  own  invention  and 
manufacture.— The  improvement  in  this  implement 
consists  in  its  revolving  cutters  for  thinning  the  turnips 
in  the  row,  and  itn  working  nearer  to  the  turnips  than 
the  common  horse  hoe,  at  the  same  time  moving  more 
of  the  soil. 

Mr.  J.  Howard,  of  Bedford — a  Horse  Hoe.  Invented 
by  Mr.  VV,  Armstroug,  of  Hawne«,  Beds. ;  manufac- 
tured by  Mr.  J.  Howard. 

The  R.  Hon.  Earl  of  Ducie,  of  Woodchester  Park, 
Gloucestershire — a  Horse  Hoe.  Invented  by  Mr,  J, 
Morton,  of  Chester  Hill,  and  manufactured  by  his 
lordship  The  peculiarity  of  this  implement  is  that 
the  wings  in  expanding  or  contracting  move  parallel 
to  each  other,  like  a  parallel  roller,  so  that  the  edges 
of  the  coulters  are  always  in  the  direction  of  the 
draught.  This  is  not  the  case  with  those  that  are 
fixed  to  the  beam  with  hinges, 

Mr,  J,  Binns,  of  Lancaster— a  Horse  Hoe,  of  his 
own  invention,  and  manufactured  by  Mr,  J.  Gibson, of 
Lancaster,    This  machine  was  sold. 

Mr.J.C.  Grant,  of  Stamford,  Lincolnshire— a  Horse 
Hoe,  of  his  own  invention  and  manufacture. 

Mr.  J,  Hamilton,  of  Tortherwald,  Dumfries — two 
Horse  Hoes,  of  his  own  invention  and  manufacture. 

Mr.  W.  Gioundsell,  of  Louth,  Lincolnshire— a  Horse 
Hoe,  of  his  own  invention  and  manufacture,  being  so 
fitted  up  as  to  clean  one  row  at  once,  or  three  rows  if 
required.  It  will  answer  for  turnips,  beans,  potatoes, 
and  mangel  wurtzel. 

DRILLS  TO  BE  WORKED  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Messrs.  White  and  Leith,  of  Worksop,  Nottingham — 
Drills.  Of  their  own  invention  and  manufacture,  as 
follows:  — 1.  This  drill  for  general  purposes— say  eight 
rows  for  corn,  turnips,  rape  seeds,  &c,,  with  or  without 
small  tillage.  It  will  deposit  anything  accurately  as 
large  as  inch  bones:  can  sow  any  quantity  of  tillage 
per  acre,  with  the  same  cups,  by  simply  turning  a  regu- 
lating screw  ;  the  quantity  ef  seed  is  regulated  by  put- 
ting on  dilf'erent-sized  whi  els.  The  tillage  and  corn 
cofnes  down  two  separate  spouts  and  coulters,  so  that 
the  tillage  can,  if  required, be  put  an  inch  or  two  deeper 
in  the  ground  than  the  corn  or  turnips,  which  prevents 
any  possibility  of  its  injuring  the  seed.  It  has  lever 
coulters,  and  a  guide  bar  at  hinal  end  of  the  coulter 
beams,  which  entirely  prevents  the  beams  from  varying 
ao  that  the  rows  are  cure  to  be  all  the  same  distance. 
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It  has  also  a  press  apparatus,  so  tliat  by  putting  that 
into  power  it  will  make  the  couiters  enter  the  strong' 
soils  when  tiie  weiglits  on  the  beams  cannot  do  so. 
White  and  Leith  not  inventors  of  the  whale  ot  the  drill, 
but  of  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  other  parts  improved. 
2.  Drill  to  sow  one  row  of  turnips  and  tillage  on  ridg^es, 
similartotiie  above,  in  the  regulationof  the  tillage, &c. ; 
and  the  depositing  of  turnip  seed  on  a  simple  and  safe 
plan.  There  are  four  rows  of  holes  in  the  biuss  roller, 
which  is  part  covered  with  a  brass  slide  ;  you  can  have 
either  one  or  one  a  half,  and  so  on  up  to  four  rows, 
according  to  the  quantity  wanted  to  be  sown.  It  is 
regulated  by  a  key,  so  that  no  oue  can  alter  it  without 
the  key,  so  that  what  you  set  it  to  sow  it  will  do  so. 
Invented  by  White  and  Leith. 

Mr.  J.  Smith,  of  Peasenhall,  near  Yoxford,  Sufifolk — 
Turnip  and  Miinure  Drills,  of  his  own  invention  and 
manufacture.  The  seed  and  manure  drill  to  exhibit  and 
put  to  trial,  is  for  3  rows,  at  18  inches  opart,  or  2  rows 
at  27  inches,  and  to  be  varied  more  or  less  iis  may  be 
required.  It  has,  when  for  ridge  drilling,  2  levers,  with 
universal  joints  attached,  to  afford  seeds  and  manure  to 
be  deposited  upon  the  top  of  the  ridges,  whether  regu- 
larly or  irregularly  ploughed.  It  has  also  Un  invented 
cogging  apparatus,  applied  for  drilling  hilly  land,  and  a 
sliding  axletree,  that  the  wheels  may  at  all  times  run 
in  the  centre  between  the  rows, 

Mr.  J.  Winrow,  of  Nottingham — an  improved  Turnip 
and  Corn  Drill,  with  Fan  for  spreading  Soot.  Of  his 
own  invention  and  manufacture. 

The  R.  Hon.  Lord  Weston,  of  Felix  Hall,  Kelvedou, 
Essex— a  Patent  Corn  Drill,  invented  by  his  lordship, 
and  made  by  his  lordship's  workmen. 

Mr.  T.  Hunter,  of  Ulceby,  near  Barton,  Lincoln- 
shire—a Corn,  Turnip,  and  Manure  Drill,  invented  and 
manufactured  by  Mr.  T.  Hunter. 

Messrs.  W.  Drummond  and  Sons,  of  Stirling— a 
Turnip  and  Manure  Drill,  invented  and  manufactured 
by  Mr.  J.  Sidey,  of  Pitcairn  Green,  Perth. 

Mr.  R.  Hornsby,  of  Spittle-gate,  Grantham— a  Drop 
Drill,  also  fitted  for  general  purposes.  Invented  and 
manufactured  by  Mr.  R.  Hornsby. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  A.M..  Winkfield,  Berks.— a 
Drilling  and  Dibbling  Machine.  Invented  by  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Rhara,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Perry, 
Barret,  and  Exall,  of  Reading. 

Messrs.  Edmunds  and  Huckvale,  of  Banbury,  near 
Over  Norton,  Oxon- a  Drill  and  Land  Pre'^ser,  in- 
vented by  them,  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  John  Rieby, 
of  Banbury.  The  improvement  in  the  presser  consists 
in  placing  the  pressing  wheels  on  levers,  to  meet  the 
inequalities  of  the  sod.  The  improvement  in  the  drill 
is  its  expeditious  way  of  regulating  the  qutmtity  of 
seed.  By  taking  off  the  pressing  wheels  other  levers 
with  their  shares  are  attached,  and  it  works  weli  as  a 
common  drill. 

Messrs.  R.  (jarrett  and  Son,  of  Leiston  Works,  Sax- 
muadham,  Suffolk — Various  Drill*,  of  their  own  inven- 
tion and  manufacture,  as  follow: — No.  42,  Drill  for 
Turnips  and  Manure.  A  2.  Coulter  frame,  seed  and 
manure  ridging  drill  for  one  horse  draught,  with  sepa- 
rate coulters  for  seed  find  manure,  with  pressing  rollers 
which  form  the  land  into  ridges  to  precede  the  coul- 
ters, and  a  second  I'oUer  to  follow  the  coulters  and 
close  tlie  rows.  With  this  drill  one  horse  and  a  man 
■will  drill  from  eight  to  ten  acres  per  day.  No.  12, 
Corn  Drill,  A  13.  Coulter  corn  lever  thill,  with  a 
turnip  and  mangel-wurzel  barrel,  adapted  for  all  de- 
scriptions of  soil,  and  for  the  most  hilly  cultivated 
lands,  with  a  lightening  apparatus  to  act  upon  both 
sides,  so  that  the  drill  may  be  worked  from  alternate 
ends  to  regulate  the  seed  equally  when  going  up  or 
down  hill  j  and  the  box  is  so  partitioned  as  to  keep  the 
delivery  regular  when  drilling  on  side  hills.  No  45  A, 
Seed  Sowing  Engine.  This  accurately-working  engine 
is  so  constructed  that  the  small  heavy  seeds,  such  as 
clover,  trefoil,  and  ruckling  are  delivered  from  cups, 
while  the  lighter  grarts  seeds,  such  as  rye-grass,  &c., 
are,  with  ihe  same  operation,  brushed  out  of  ii  separate 
apartment  in  the  box,  down  the  same  conductors  with 
the  otherseeU.  Thi«  easy  and  simple  method,  whereby  the 


required  quantities  of  each  seed  are  nicely  mixed  and 
evenly  sown  all  over  the  land,  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion, and  is  performed  by  merely  turning  a  regulating 
screw  at  the  end  of  the  box  for  the  rye-grass  and  for  clo- 
ver, &c.  changing  wheels  on  the  end  of  the  cup  barrel.  By 
these  means  the  objection  to  mixing  the  clover  and 
rye-grass  is  remedied.  A  Brush  Seed  Sowing  Engine, 
to  cover  IO5  feet.  A  Plough  for  general  purposes,  with 
Drill  for  Turnips  and  Mangel-wurzel  attached.  A 
Plough  to  answer  two  purposes  for  ridging  the  land, 
and  afterwards  Horse  Hoeing.  A  Rackheath  Subsoil 
Plough.    A  Horse  Hoe,  exclusively  for  ridge  work. 

Mr.  J.  Hamilton,  of  Tortherwald,  Dumfries — a 
Double  Turnip  Drill,  improved  and  manufactured  by 
himself. 

Mr.  W.  Groundsell,  of  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  Drills, 
of  his  own  invention  and  manufacture. 

SCARIFIERS  OR  OTHER  IMPLEMENTS, 

(for    stirring    and   cleansing    land,    to    be 
worked  in  the  field.) 

Mr.  J.  Howard,  of  Bedford — Scarifier  or  Harrow, 
invented  by  Mr.  W.  Armstrong  (the  patentee),  of 
Hawnes,  Beds.,  manufactured  by  Mr.  .7.  Howard. 

Mr.  P.  Love,  of  Naseby  Manor  Farm,  Northamp- 
tonshire— a  Grubber  or  Scarifier,  invented  by  himself, 
and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  A.  and  W.  Smith  and 
Co.,  of  Paisley,  N.  B. 

Messrs.  W.  Drummond  and  Sons,  of  Stirling — 0 
Scarifier,  invented  by  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood,  of  Tranent, 
East  Lothian,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  J.  Slight 
and  Co.,  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  T.  Hunter,  of  Ulceby,  near  Barton,  Lincolnshire, 
— a  Scarifier  of  his  own  invention  and  manufacture. 

Mr.  F.  Harling,  of  Sedgwick,  near  Kendal,  West- 
moreland— a  Scarifier  or  Stitch,  or  Rod  Harrow,  of  his 
own  invention  and  manufacture. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  of  VVoodchester 
Park,  Gloucestershire — a  Cultivator  or  Scarifier.  In- 
vented and  manufactured  by  Mr.  J.  Morton,  of  Chester 
Hill.  This  implement  is  so  constructed  that  the  coul- 
ters or  teeth  not  being  hxed  in  rows,  cannot  collect 
weeds  or  turf,  which,  vvken  the  land  is  foul,  render 
implements  of  this  description  unfit  for  use.  The 
working  part  of  this  machine  enters  the  ground  at  an 
angle  of  10  degrees.  Two  horses  and  a  man  can  culti- 
vate five  acres  in  a  day,  leaving  the  land  hollow,  and 
all  the  weeds  on  the  surface. 

Mr.  J.  Hamilton,  of  Tortherwald,  Dumfries— a  Sca- 
rifier, of  his  own  invention  and  manufacture. 

HORSES  TO  COMPETE  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Mr.  R.  Almond,  of  Standish,  Lancashire— a  Pair  of 
Horses. 

Air.  Pusey,  of  Pusey,  Berks — two  horses. 

Mr.  H.  Turner,  of  Killingworth,  White  House, near 
Newcastle,  Northumberland — Pair  of  Mares. 

Mr.  W.  Webster,  sen.,  of  Upton,  Cheshire— Pair  of 
Horses. 

Mr.  E.  Deane  Falkner,  of  Fairfield  Hall,  near  Liver- 
pool, Lancashire — Pair  of  Mares. 

Mr.  W.  Webster,  jun.,  of  Upton,  Cheshire— Pair  of 
Horses. 

Mr.  R.  Podmore,  of  Shotton,  Flintshire — Pair  of 
Horses,  one  5  years  old,  and  oue  8  years  old. 

I'he  Hon.  E.  M.L.  Mostyn,  of  Mostyn,  Flintshire 
— Pair  of  Horses. 

Mr.  W.  Ellison,  of  Sizergh  Castle,  near  Kendal, 
Westmoreland  — a  Horse. 

Mr.  Almond,  of  Standish,  Lancashire — a  Single 
Horse,  4  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Richard  Walker,  of 
Layton  Hall. 

Messrs.  H.  Jump  and  Sons,  of  Vauxhall  Mills, 
Liverpool— a  Pair  of  Horses,  8  and  7  years  old. 

SKED  WHEAT,  WHITE. 
Mr.  I.  Ellis,  of  Arlington,  near  Guilford,  Surrey — 14 
bushels  of  Drewelt's  improved  Chidham  Wheat,  grown 
on  a  Sandy  Soil,  drilled  about  2^  bushels  per  acre  at  9 
inches,  on  one  year's  laj.  Dung,  about  nine  loads  per 
acre. 
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Mr.  F.  Sheridan,  of  Bedfont,  Middlesex — 14  bushels 
of  Dre Witt's  Improved  Chidham  Wheat,  grown  on  a 
loam,  on  a  substratum  of  irravel  and  on  a  clover  ley. 

Mr.  J.  Poi:;ock,  of  Burnhara,  Bucks  — 14  bushels  of 
Chidham  Wheat,  grown  on  a  light,  loamy  soil,  after  a 
crop  of  beans,  which  had  been  manured  previously  with 
cut  duns",  but  no  manure  used  for  the  wheat. 

Mr.  T.  FuUard,  of  ITiorney,  Cambridgesh're — 14 
bushels  of  Fullard's  White  Wheat,  grown  on  a  silt  and 
clay  soil. 

Mr.  W.  King,  Bramley,  Surrey — 14  bu?hels  of 
Drewitt's  improved  Chidham  Wheat,  grown  on  a 
sandy  loam,  one  year's  clover,  layer  dressed  with  farm- 
yard manure,  about  eight  cartloads  per  acre,  drilled  at 
nine  inches  wide. 

Mr.  G.  Marshall,  of  Godalming,  Surrey — 14  bushels 
of  Drewittand  Son's  improved  Chitlham  Wheat,  grown 
on  a  sandy  soil. 

Mr.  D.  Maydwelj,  of  Leatherhead— 14  bushels  of 
Chidham  Wheat,  grown  on  a  chalk,  or  a  clover  lay, 
with  seven  cartloads  of  horse-dung  per  acie,  drilled. 

Colonel  le  Couteur,  of  BelleVue,  Jersey, — 14  bushels 
of  Belle  Vue  Talavera  Wheat. 

SEED  WHEAT,  RED. 

Mr.  J.  Pain,  of  Felmersham  Beds, — 14  bushels  of 
Burwell  Wheat,  grown  on  a  gravel.  The  preceding 
crop  was  mixed  clovers,  and  fed  off  with  sheep.  No 
other  manure  used,  sown  broadcast,  about  two  bushels 
three  pecks  per  acre. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Falkner,  of  Fairfield,  near  Liverpool,— 14 
bushels  of  Champion  Red  Wheat,  grotvn  ona  sandy 
and  loamy  soil,  as  follows  : — 

Tliis  wheat  has  essentially  a  wliite  chat!',  but  not  entirely 
so,  some  few  heads  having  red  chafT,  tbinig:ii  not  ntlierwise 
distinguisliable  ;  srows  luxuriantly  with  Ions;  hnt  stirt"  straw, 
which  stands  m'bII  till  ripe,  if  the  seed  be  well  buried,  which  it 
requires  to  be.  It  likes  deep  plousjhins  and  stitt'hind,  for  the 
ground  from  whence  the  seed  was  obtained,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  being  light,  crops  of  only  light  and  inditlerent  <iuality  of  this 
wheat  could  be  obtained  off  it,  and  in  the  same  field  from 
whence  the  sample  was  taken,  a  part  being  somewhat  lighter 
than  the  rest,  the  produce  fell  off  materially.  The  previous 
crop  was  potatoes,  manured  witli  farm-yard  dung  about  22  to 
24  tons  per  acre.  No  further  manure  whatever  applied  to 
the  wheat  crop.  Ground  ploughed  nine  or  ten  inches  deep, 
in  about  11  to  12  inch  furrows.  Quantity  of  seed  about  3^ 
imperial  bushels  per  acre,  sown  broadcast  after  the  plough 
before  hai'rowing.  Land  old  tilled,  moderately  stiff,  not 
strong.  Substratum,  i-ed  brick  clay,  underdralned.  Crop 
reaped  by  sickle.  Produce  60  to  02  imperial  bushels  com, 
2  tons  3  cwt.  straw  per  statute  acre.  Present  sample  about 
eiglbs.  per  imperial  bushel.  Growing  crops  from  this  seed, 
sown  by  several  neighbours,  in  prospect  (as  far  as  present 
appearances  go)  superior  to  the  crop  of  1840,  which  produced 
the  seed. 

Mr.W.  L.Wakely,  of  Rainham,  Kent, — 14  bushels  of 
Champion  Red  Wheat,  grown  on  a  sandy  and  loamy 
soil,  and  on  abean  stubble.  Its  particularities  are,  that 
it  produces  a  greater  quantity  of  flour  from  a  bushel 
and  less  offal  than  other  sorts. 

ROOTS,  SEEDS,  &c. 

Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  seedsmen,  &:c.,  to  the 
honourable  Board  of  Agriculture  of  England,  and  to 
the  honourable  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Sweden,  &c., 
corner  of  Half-moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  London — Sam- 
ples of  seeds  of  all  the  natural  grasses  used  in  laying 
land  to  permanent  pasture,  and  improving  old  leys  ; 
also  of  turnips,  clovers,  wheats,  barley,  oats,  and  other 
agricultural  seeds.  Dried  plants  of  the  natural  and 
artihcial  grasses  and  other  agricultural  plants.  Speci- 
mens, in  the  ear  and  straw,  of  various  kinds  of  wheat, 
&c.  Root§  of  this  year's  growth  of  the  new  white 
carrot,  a  variety  which  has  been  found  to  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  agricultural  roots,  from  its  acreable  pro- 
duce and  nutritive  qualities.  Some  very  large  roots  of 
the  long  red  mang'old  wurtzel,  and  of  the  srlobe  kind, 
of  the  growth  of  1340,  and  which  were  exhibited  at  the 
Smiths  eld  Show,  proving  how  much  better  this  root 
will  keep  than  the  turnip. 

Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.  also  exhibited,  on  the  part  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  models  of  primitive 
agricultural  implements;  employed  ia  North  Germany, 


presented  to  the  society  by  Capt.  Carr,  a  description  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Society's  Journal.  Models 
of  Ploughs,  Scarifiers,  and  implements  employed  in 
agriculture,  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  pre- 
sented to  the  society, 

Mr.  W.  Sherrard,  of  Kilbogget,  Dublin,  a  sample  of 
Heligoland  Beans.  The  beans  on  an  oaten  stubble,  in 
drills  30  inches  apart,  with  about  15  or  16  tons  of  farm- 
yard manure  to  the  statute  acre.  The  manure  laid  in 
the  diills  in  which  the  seed  was  sown,  and  subsequently 
earthed  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  potato 
crop.  Produce,  about  9  barrels  of  20  stone  each  to  the 
statute  acre,  or  189  stone. 

Mr.  George  Gibbs,  of  26,  Down  street,  London, — 
specimens  of  various  Wheats,  in  ear ;  ditto  of  the 
Kintbury  Skinless  Barley,  and  several  other  varieties 
in  ear;  samples  of  the  giain  of  several  varieties  of 
Wheat;  samples  of  Barley,  in  grain  ;  specimens  of  the 
herbage  of  Grasses  ;  samples  of  Seeds  of  ditto  ;  speci- 
mens of  a  Clover,  the  seed  of  which  was  found  in  wool 
imported  from  South  America;  specimen  of  a  new 
variety  of  Tare,  principally  for  Sheep-feed;  roots  of 
different  agricultural  Carrots  ;  various  samples  of  ag- 
ricultural Seeds. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fullard,  of  Thorny,  Peterboro',— three 
varieties  of  Wheat,  one  of  Barley,  one  of  Tares,  one  of 
Oats,  one  of  white  Tares,  one  of  Beans,  and  Turnips  of 
many  varieties. 

Mr.  \Vm.  Skirviiig,  of  Liverpool, — Roots  and  Trees, 
and  samples  of  Seeds  ;  specimens  of  Swede  Turnips, 
introduced  by  himself ;  also  specimens  of  the  Araucaria 
Imbricata,  or  Chili  Pine  Tree,  vrhich  has  been  proves 
sufficiently  hardy  for  any  part  of  England,  and  the 
Highland  of  Scotland  ;  is  handsome,  and  produced 
valuable  Timber,  and  requires  nearly  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  Scotch  Fir. 

]Mr.  H.  D.  Corinack,  Seedsman,  Deansgate,  Man- 
chester— from  l\[essrs.Cormack,Son,Si:  Oliver's,  New- 
Cross,  London,  exhibited  specimens  in  agrnuitio;  state, 
(none  on  any  oiber  stand)  of  the  most  approved  per- 
manent pasture  grasses  and  clovers  for  laying  down 
land,  and  for  renovating  old  unproductive  meadows; 
also  dried  specimens  and  seeds  of  the  most  essential 
varieties  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  Tur- 
nips of  Cormack's  improved  purple-top  Swede, 
purple-top  yellow  bullock,  yellow  globe,  and  Dale's 
Hybrid  ;  long  red  and  globe  mangel  wurzel,  white 
field  and  Altrinchani  carrots,  &c.,  all  of  this  sea- 
son's production.  A  specimen  likewise  of  a  new  and 
prolific  pea,  fully  thtee  weeks  earlier  than  the  War- 
wick, frame,  or  indeed  any  other  sort  now  culti- 
vated. 


In  addition  to  the  implements  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Drummond,  propciclors  of  the  Agricultural  Museum, 
at  Stirling,  already  enumerated,  we  observed  a  par- 
ticularly tastelully  arianged  table  or  stand  on  which 
were  exhibited  a  very  extensive  collection  of  grasses 
and  grains  in  hand  samples,and  dried  bunches  of  plants, 
all  plainly  labelled.  This  table  was  surmounted  by  a 
correct  model  (of  the  real  material)  of  a  Stirlingshire 
corn  stack  ;  this  model,  we  learn,  has  been  purchased 
by  a  gentleman  of  Hamburgh,  where  it  is  to  be  sent 
forthwith.  Among  the  grasses  and  grain  vvc  observed 
several  new  and  promising  varieties,  to  which  we  may 
advert  in  a  future  number.  We  were  glad  to  notice 
that  the  entire  assortment  from  the  establishment  of  the 
JMessrs.  Drummond,  appeared  to  attract  such  general 
notice,  and  we  are  sure  they  will  have  no  cause  to 
regPtt  exertions  on  this  occasion. 

Of  the  many  useful  articles  exhibited  at  the  show 
yawl  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  at  Li- 
verpool, none  attracted  more  attention,  or  were 
more  generally  admired,  than  two  beautiful  little 
models  exhibited  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Edgington,  of 
Duke-street,  Soutliwark,  and  208,  Piccadilly,  Lon- 
don. One  of  a  Marquee  which  had  been  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  Royalty  on  more  than  one  occa- 
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sion — the  other  that  most  useful  article,  a  Rick- 
cloth,  covering  a  rick  of  hay,  with  tackle  and 
poles,  in  the  most  comiilete  manner.  This  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Lancashire  fanners,  who,  with 
all  their  natural  shrewdness,  have  too  much  neg- 
lected this  most  important  article ;  indeed,  we 
should  say  from  its  great  utility  and  moderate 
cost,  no  man  calling  himself  a  farmer  should  he 
without.  He  likewise  exhibited  some  beautiful  silk 
flags ;  we  noticed  the  royal  standard  and  union 
jack,  and  a  circular  tent,  which  would  be  an  orna- 
ment to  any  gentleman's  lawn. 

The  exiiibition  of  agricultural  implements  by  the 
llansomes  of  Ipswich,  was  one  which  attracted  uni- 
versal attention,  and  two  of  those  gentlemen  were 
present  during  the  two  days  of  the  show.  We  had 
a  catalogue  of  tlieir  exiiibition  put  into  our  iiands, 
by  which  our  attention  was  first  directed  to  a  range 
of  upwards  of  thirty  ploughs,  of  the  sorts  most  in 
use,  and  jieculiar  to  the  various  counties,  including 
most  of  those  to  which  the  attpniion  of  agriculturists 
has  been  so  freijuenlly  drawn  by  reports  of  their  per- 
formances nt  public  trials.  Next  in  order  were  some 
agricultural  m?chines  made  up  in  a  high  style  of 
woiknr.mship :  these  were  chafF-engiiies,  turnip- 
cutters,  mills  of  various  descriptions,  and  thrashing 
machines  for  manual  and  horse  ))ower ;  and  one  with 
a  portable  steam  engine  of  five  horses  [)0wer,  whicii 
was  very  compact,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  appeared  to  be  the  great  novelty  of  the  day. 
This,  we  understood,  would  be  put  into  actual  opera- 
tion on  Saturda}',  in  the  presence  of  a  deputation  of 
gentlemen,  at  a  farm  near  I^iverpool,  for  the  purpose 
of  their  specially  inspecting  its  performance — a  re- 
port of  winch  we  ho])e  to  have  the  pleasure  of  giving 
in  a  future  paper. 

We  also  observed  INIr.  Crosskill,  13everley,  York- 
shire, had  with  his  usual  perseverance  again  brougiit 
his  celebrated  clod  roller,  which,  we  are  told,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  other  useful  purposes,  has  been  found 
valuable  upon  lands  infested  with  the  wire-worm. 
This,  with  his  thrashing  machine,  and  a  few  minor 
things,  caused  Mr.  C.  to  have  his  full  share  of  at- 
tention. 


In  adverting  to  the  proctedings  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  lloyal  Agricultural  Society  at  Liverpool 
during  the  past  week,  and  reported  in  our  columns 
tliis  day,  we  have  great  satisfaction  in  being  enabled 
to  congratulate  the  Society  upon  a  most  success- 
ful and  satisfactory  result.  Wiietlier  we  regard 
tiie  interest  displayed  in  the  objects  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Society,  the  numbers  and  qi.ality  of 
llie  stock,  exhibited — near  live  hundred  bead  — 
or  the  extent  and  character  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  implements,  it  is  abundantly  manifest 
that  the  utility  of  the  Society  is  duly  appreciated 
by  ail  those  wiio  are  coinpeltiit  to  form  an 
opinion  ii|)uii  the  suiiject.  The  business  pro- 
ceedings commenced  on  Mmiday,  by  a  meeting 
of  the  (Council,  at  which  those  arrangements  svhicli 
could  only  he  made  upon  the  spot,  were  finally 
settled.  On  Tuesday,  tiie  Judges  of  the  imple- 
ments were  engaged  in  examining  and  making  their 
award  upon  the  implements  in  tlie  Sliow-yard, 
whilst  the  Stewards  of  the  Implimeiil-yard  —  i\lr. 
Haudley,  Mr.  Wilson  I'alten,  .md  Mr.  Miles- 
were  occupied  in  making  the  necessary  ariange- 
ments  for  the  trial  of  implements,  and  llie  compe- 
tition for  the  horse  prizes,  which  was  to  take  place 
on  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  ul  liie  race- 
course.    The  Stewards  of  tiie  Catllc-yard— Earl 


Spencer,  Mr.  Druce,  and  Mr.  Ledger,  with  Mr. 
H.  Gibbs,  the  Directorof  the  Show — wereoccupied 
in  receiving  and  placing  the  animals  in  proper  order 
for  the  examination  by  the  Judges  of  the  cattle  on 
^^  ednesday.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Members  of  the 
Council  dined  with  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  upon 
a  special  invitation  given  some  months  back,  and 
were  met  by  many  of  the  residents  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  the  party  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  nearly  seventy  persons.  It  could  not  fail  to  be 
highly  gratifying  to  the  members  of  the  agricultural 
body,  on  their  holding  a  meeting  in  the  great  com- 
mercial town  of  Liverpool  for  the  benefii  of  the 
agriculturists  in  the  vicinity,  to  be  welcomed  in 
so  hospitable  a  manner  by  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  town,  representing  in  his  own  person  the  com- 
mercial class,  between  whom  and  the  agricultural 
class  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  their  mutual 
interest  that  a  sound  and  friendly  feeling  should 
subsist.  On  Wednesday,  that  part  of  the  yard  in 
which  the  implements  were  placed,  being  separated 
by  a  temporary  fence  from  the  remainder  which 
contained  the  cattle,  was  opened  to  visitors,  at  a 
charge  of  five  shillings  each  person.  And  here 
we  will  offer  a  word  in  exyjlanation  of  remarks 
made  by  some  persons  who  thought  this  charge  too 
high.  The  immediate  object  of  fixing  this  ap- 
parently high  sum,  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing a  revenue,  but  of  thinning  the  numbers  who 
would  be  induced  to  visit  the  yard  were  the 
charge  less,  and  thereby  affording  to  persons 
desirous  of  carefully  examining  the  imjilements, 
with  a  view  to  purchase,  to  do  so  with  facility,  it 
being  wholly  impracticable  when  the  yard  is 
thronged  with  people.  That  the  charge  is  not  too 
high  to  effect  the  object  contemplated  may  be 
clearly  seen,  from  the  fact,  that  upwards  of  sixteen 
hundied  persons  visited  the  yard  upon  that  day. 
The  weather  was  very  cold  and  wet,  which  doubt- 
less prevented  many  from  attending,  and  was  not 
only  very  disagreeable,  but  tended  much  to  impede 
the  success  of  the  trial  of  implements,  and  the 
competition  of  horse  teams,  which  took  place  on 
the  race  course.  Not  having  a  correct  list  of  the 
prizes  awarded  to  the  exhibitors  of  implements,  we 
shall  here  only  name  those  particular  imple- 
ments vvhicii  seemed  to  attract  the  most  notice  : — 
a  horse  hoe,  of  a  peculiar  construction,  in- 
vented by  Messrs.  Garratt;  a  portable  steam-engine, 
attached  to  a  tiuasiiing-machine,  exhibited  by  the 
Messrs,  Ilansome  ;  a  new  chaif- cutter,  exhibited 
by  Earl  Ducie  ;  and  a  horse-drag,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  (iraiit.  The  Messrs.  llansomes'  portable 
steam-engine  was  tried  on  Saturday,  and  performed 
its  work,  we  aie  informed,  in  a  manner  highly 
satisfactory.  Amongst  the  other  implements  tried 
in  the  licld,  was  a  trench  plougii,  sent  from  Jersey 
by  Colonel  Le  Couteur;  we  are  told  that  it  per- 
for.ued  its  work  admirably,  of  which  we  think  we 
cannot  give  better  proof,  than  by  slating  that 
it  was  purchased  by  the  Messrs.  Ransome.  Wc 
may  here  notice  that  Colonel  Le  Couteur  lias 
again,  a  second  time,  been  a  successful  exhibitor 
for  the  prize  for  seed  wheat. 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  Wednesday,  the 
Council  Dinner,  which  was  laid  for  four  hundred 
and  sixty-throe,  look  place,  when  the  award  of  the 
prizes  for  the  animals  was  read  by  the  President. 
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For  an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  cattle  and 
sheep,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Earl  Spencer's 
speech  upon  that  occasion. 

The  fence  which  separated  the  Implement  and 
Cattle  Yards  having  been  removed,  the  whole 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  Thursday,  at  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  each,  and  on  Friday  at  one 
s])illing  each,  and  during  the  two  days  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  persons  visited  tiie  show.  In 
the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  Great  Diinier  in  the 
Pavilion,  laid  for  two  thousand  eight  liundred 
persons,  took  place ;  and  passed  ofl'  with  as  much 
order  and  regularity  as  can  ever  be  expected 
from  so  large  a  body  of  persons  collected  in  one 
room.  Mr.  Pusey  presided,  and  Mr.  Ilandley, 
the  new  President,  acted  as  Vice-President. 

The  Sale  of  Stock,  which  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Wetherell,  of  Durham,  the  well  known  auctioneer, 
took  place  in  the  Show-yard  on  Saturday,  when 
some  young  bulls  were  bought  at  very  high  prices, 
to  be  sent  out  to  Australia,  Jjy  Mr.  Sturgeon,  who 
sends  out  a  great  many  to  the  colonies  every  year. 

We  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  bearing 
testimony  to  the  spirited  manner  in  wiiich  the 
Messrs.  Holmes,  the  contractors  for  erecting  tiie 
Pavilion  and  for  enclosing  and  fitting  up  tiie 
Cattle-yard,  proceeded  with  the  vvoiks  from  the 
commencement,  and  to  the  liberality  which  they 
evinced  in  rendering  every  part  of  it  commodious 
and  satisfactory. — Murk  Lane  Express. 


ON  BRAN  AS   A   MANURE. 

Siu, — As  this  is  the  season  for  preparing  the  tur- 
nip crops,  I  am  desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of 
your  readers  and  the  scientific  agricukurists,  to  the 
consideration  of  bran  ("the  husk  of  wheat)  as  a  ma- 
nure, not  only  for  turnips,  but  also  for  wheat  and 
grass.  The  great  facdity  that  every  farmer  has  of 
obtaining  it  from  his  neighbouring  miller,  and  its 
exceeding  cheapness  (now  about  4/.  10s.  per  ton,) 
warrants  their  trying  a  series  of  experiments  in  drill- 
ing it  with  the  turnips  and  wheat,  and  putting  it 
over  their  grass  lands  as  a  top  dressing  ;  substituting 
it  for  bone  and  other  manures,  which  are  costing  two 
and  three  times  as  much  as  the  bran  would. 

Experiments  have  been  tried,  but  not  extensively 
enough  to  warrant  its  being  said  how  much  is  saved 
in  expense,  and  what  quantities  per  acre  ought  to  be 
used  to  render  the  best  return. 

It  is  to  this  point  that  I  wish  attention  to  be  di- 
rected, and  as  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  bis  "  Elements 
on  Agricultural  Chemistry''  writes — "  Nothing  is 
more  wanting  in  Agriculture,  than  experiments  in 
which  all  the  circumstances  are  minutely  and  scien- 
tifically  detailed" — would  some  of  your  readers 
assist  this  object,  and  drill  a  small  portion  in  each 
of  their  fields  of  wheat  and  turnips,  with  bran  in 
quantities  from  3  to  6  cwt.  per  acre,  and  report  the 
result  in  your  paper  ;  that  is,  the  quality  of  the 
other  manure  used,  the  respective  cost  for  manuring 
an  acre,  the  yield,  and  the  quality  of  the  ground  ex- 
perimentalized upon. 

The  following  extracts  would  leave,  in  theory, 
bran  to  be  at  once  the  cheapest  and  best  manure  that 
could  be  employed  : — 

"Phosphate  of  magnesia,  in  combination  with  ammo- 
nia, is  an  invariable  constituent  of  the  seeds  in  all  grasses. 
"  The  branof  flour  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  it. 
"  The  perfect  deTelopment  of  a  plant  according  to 


this  view,  is  dependant  on  the  presence  of  alkalie?  or 
alkaline  earths  ;  for  when  these  substances  are  totally 
wanting,  its  growth  will  be  arrested,  and  when  they  are 
only  deficient,  it  must  be  impeded. 

"  So  likewise  none  of  our  corn  plants  can  bear  per- 
fect seeds,  that  is,  seeds  yielding-  flour,  without  a  large 
supply  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia ;  sub- 
stances which  they  require  for  their  maturity. 

"  It  ii  the  greatest  possible  mistake,  to  suppose  that 
the  lempori'.ry  diminution  of  fertility  in  a  soil  is  owing 
to  the  los«  of  humus— it  is  the  mere  consequence  of  the 
e.xhaustion  of  the  alkalies."  (Liebig.) 
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Sir  H.  Davy. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  7  cwt.  of  bran  con- 
tains all  the  stimulating  salts  sufficient  for  the  growth 
of  five  qrs.  of  wheat  and  its  straw,  to  a  statute  acre 
of  ground. 

The  rest  of  the  bran,  consisting  of  woody  fibre, 
mucilage,  saccharine  matter, and  gluten,  which,  when 
it  has  again  undergone  fermentation,  is  in  the  exact 
proportion  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  like 
plants. 

This  is  convincingly  conclusive  as  regards  wheat. 
Let  us  now  examine  for  the  turnip  crop.  Liehig, 
alluding  to  horse  dung,  writes  :  — 

"  The  latter  (the  salts)  are  evidently  the  substances 
to  which  our  attention  sliould  be  directed  ;  for  they  are 
tlie  same  vthich  formed  the  component  parts  of  the  hay, 
straw,  and  oats  with  which  the  horse  was  fed.  Their 
principal  constituents  are  the  phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  silicate  of  potash  ;  the 
first  (hree  of  these  preponderate  in  the  corn,  the  latter 
in  the  hay. 

"  The  peculiar  action  then  of  the  solid  excrements 
is  hmited  to  their  organic  constituents,  which  thus 
restore  to  n  soil  that  which  is  removed  in  the  form  of 
corn,  roots,  or  grain. 

"  When  we  manure  land  with  the  dung  of  the  cow  or 
the  sheep,  we  supply  it  with  silicate  of  potash,  and  some 
salts  of  phosphoric  acid.  In  human  foeces  we  give  it 
the  phospliales  of  lime  and  magnesia;  and  in  those 
of  the  horse,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  silicate  of 
potash, 

"  In  the  straw  which  has  served  as  a  litter,  we  add  a 
farther  quantity  of  silicate  of  potash  and  phosphates, 
which,  il  the  straw  be  putrefied,  are  in  exactly  the  same 
condition  in  which  they  were  before  being  assimilated.'' 

These  dungs  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  great- 
est benefit  by  all  turnip  growers  for  their  land  ;  the 
whole  of  which  must  hold  equally  good,  if  these  ex- 
tracts from  Liebig  are  compared  with  the  analysis  of 
the  ashes  of  bran  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  which 
tbo  large  proportion  of  46.5  per  cent,  is  contained 
of  phoi-phates,  besides  other  soluble  salts. 

Again,  by  the  analysisof  Fourcroy  and  A'anquelin, 
ox-bones  contain  but  39  per  cent,  of  phosphates, 
thus  : — 

Of  decomposible  animal  matter, .  51 

Phosphate  of  lime,. 37,7 

"  Magnesia 1.3 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk) 10 

100 
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The  uncertainty  in  the  effect  of  hone  manure 
must  be  always  great  from  this  fact,  that,  dependent 
on  the  bone  used,  the  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk) 
"  varies  from  1  up  to  25  per  cent,"  whilst  the  phos- 
phate is  from  "  52  per  cent,  in  the  hog,  up  to  90  per 
cent,  in  the  elk."  Sir  11.  Davy. 

Let  bones  as  a  manure  be  of  ever  so  great  an  ad- 
vantage, yet,  if  in  the  bran  there  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient stimulating  salts  necessary  for  the  urging  on 
the  plants,  and  four  times  as  much  soluble  matter  as 
is  contained  in  bones,  calculating  that  both  are  to 
cost  the  same  amount  of  money,  it  becomes  pretty 
conclusive  that  the  bran  must  be  the  more  desirable  ; 
at  all  events,  we  have,  in  the  above  great  authorities, 
enough  to  justify  the  pursuing  the  subject  by  exten- 
ded experiments. 

Having  drawn  attention  to  the  subject  on  the  most 
important  crops  of  wheat  and  turnips,  I  will  merely 
add  that  it  has  been  tried  practically,  and  could  be 
proved  theoretically,  to  be  of  considerable  benefit 
when  applied  as  a  top  dressing  to  meadows. 

Hoping  in  due  season  to  notice  this  request  re- 
sponded to  by  the  experimentalist,  from  the  perfect 
conviction  that  it  must  be  for  the  general  benefit  of 
agriculture, 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

July  3.  S.  H. 


AGRICULTURAL    QUERIES. 

HOW  TO  PURIFY  POND  WATER. 

Sir, — It  is  my  lot  to  be  situated  in  a  part  of  the 
country  whera  the  inhabitants  have  to  depend  for 
their  principal  supply  of  water  on  the  fonds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  dwelling.  At  the  present 
season  of  the  year  the  water  in  these  ponds,  besides 
being  of  a  very  bad  colour,  is  frequently  of  a  bad 
odour,  which  no  filtering  is  able  to  remove.  Should 
any  of  your  numerous  readers  be  aware  of  a  remedy 
that  may  be  applied  for  the  cure  of  this  evil,  and  will 
kindly  communicate  the  same,  they  will  have  the 
thanks  of  many,  and  particularly  of 

Your  obliged  and  constant  reader, 

J.  H. 

PS.  Would  it  be  of  any  service  if  lime  were 
thrown  into  the  pond  ? 


THE  BEST  MODE  OF  IMPROVING  THE  HER- 
BAGE ON  POOR  MEADOW-LAND  WITH  A 
CLAY   SUBSOIL. 

Sir, — Probably  some  one  of  your  numerous 
readers  may  favour  me  with  an  answer  to  the  fol- 
lowing queries,  if  you  will  kindly  give  them  a  place 
in  your  valuable  Journal. 

If,  on  inferior  lands,  where  at  present  the  grass 
produced  is  of  bad  quality,  and  on  a  clay  subsoil, 
any  plan  for  bettering  the  herbage  could  be  adopted  ? 
Would  sowing  the  different  kinds  of  good  grasses 
by  carrying  them  out  mixed  with  the  manure,  be 
likely  to  answer  ;  and  what  time  of  the  year  would 
be  the  most  proper  for  the  ]>urpose  ?  Should  the 
ground  be  slightly  harrowed  btfore,  and  brushed 
after,  the  seeds  and  manure  have  been  carted  on  tbe 
land  ?  or  would  it  be  a  good  way  to  turn  the  ground 
at  perhaps  the  depth  of  two  inches,  and  sow  some 
good  grasses  on  tlie  soil  so  turned  up  1  or  would  any 
kind  of  manure  be  likely  to  bring  a  good  herbage, 
without  the  seedl 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

Chard,  Homerset,  B.  F, 


ON   IRRIGATION. 

Sin, — I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you,  or  some  one  of 
your  correspondents,  would  state  why  the  subject 
of  irrigation  is  so  little  attended  to ;  and  on  what 
ground  some  of  the  most  intelligent  cultivators  of 
the  soil  abandon  a  practice  which  appears  to  me  to 
produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  most  nutritious 
herbage,  upon  a  given  quantity  of  ground,  and  at 
the  least  possible  expence  ?  My  little  experience  in 
this  art  enables  me  to  say,  that  where  grass  land  is 
eligibly  situated,  it  will,  by  the  effects  of  water,  re- 
gardless of  seasons,  produce  full  two  tons  of  hay  ef 
the  best  quality  per  acre,  which  may  be  taken  off 
to  manure  upland,  without  impoverishing  the  soil 
from  whence  it  came.  This,  with  other  concomi- 
tant advantages,  shall  be  more  particularly  enu- 
merated if  occasion  requires ;  but  entertaining,  as 
I  do,  an  idea  that  the  country  is  suffering  an  egre- 
gious loss  by  the  subject  not  being  more  fully 
understood,  I  trust  an  apology  for  troubling  you 
will  be  unnecessary.  I  am.  Sir,  yotir  obedient  ser- 
vant, A  Subscriber. 

Ju7ie  23, 1841. 


THE   TURNIP   FLY. 

Sir,— I  have  this  year  had  twenty  acres  of  tur- 
2iips  destroyed  by  the  turnip-fly.  I  have  sown  a 
second  time,  and  the  plants  are  again  attacked, 
I  have  at  various  times  tried  the  usual  remedies, 
with  but  very  partial  success.  May  I  be  allowed  to 
ask  if  any  of  your  readers  can  inform  me  of  an 
effectual  remedy  ?  If  they  can,  I  beg  them  to  do 
so  through  the  medium  of  your  paper.  I  am.  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  J.  H. 

Manor  Fnrin,  Beds. 


ON   FINGERS   AND   TOES   IN   TURNIPS. 

Sir, — I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  vabaable  pub- 
lication, the  Farmer's  Magazine,  in  which  several 
writers  enumerate  a  disease  highly  injurious  to  Swedish 
Turnips,  desig'nated  fingers  and  toes,  but  none  of  whom 
mention  the  cause,  or  state  a  remedy.  Probably  through 
the  medium  of  your  widely  circulated  paper  (Mark 
Lane  Express)  seme  person  will  favour  me  with  some 
information  on  the  subject.  I  have  had  repeated  fail- 
ures from  the  above  mentioned  disease,  on  land  that 
never  grew  turnips  before — the  soil  a  deep  loamy  clay. 
Yours  respectfully,  Juvp.nis. 

Gedney,  South  Lincolnshire, May  I9fh. 


ON   ALLOTMENTS   TO   LABOURERS. 

Sin,— I  should  be  highly  obliged  if  some  of  your 
numerous  subscribers  would  be  kind  enough  to  give 
me,  through  the  medium  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  par- 
ticulars of  the  teriHS,  ike,  including  all  the  rules,  &c., 
on  which  allolmeuts  are  let  to  the  poor  in  their  differ- 
ent localities.  I  a»n  desirous  of  ebtaining  this  informa- 
tion, as  much  evil  lias  arisen  from  the  system  adopted 
in  my  neighbourhood.— I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

A   SunSCRIBER. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

ON   A    DRILL  ATTACHED  TO  A  PLOUGH,  &Ci 

Siu,— In  answer  to  the  enquiries  of  your  correspond- 
ent in  your  April  number,  us  to  a  drill  to  be  attached 
to  and  worked  with  the  plough,  I  can  inform  him  that 
such  a  machine  has  been  invented  and  constantly  used 
by  Henry  llcdper,  of  Amberley,  near  Arundel.  Hed- 
ger  is  farm  bailiff  to  Robert  French,  Esq.,  of  Little- 
hampton,  wiio  occupies  land  at  Amberley. 

The  drill  in  work  was  exhibited  about  two  years  since. 
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at  the  agricultural  meeting  of  the  Arundel  Farming 
Society,  and  so  much  approved  of  as  to  gain  an  hono- 
rary leward  for  its  inventor. 

The  drill  is  simple  in  construction,  can  be  attached  to 
any  plough,  and  answers  per/ec//i/ for  wheat,  bailey, 
oats,  beans,  peas,  tares,  and  turnips,  with  no  inconve- 
nience as  to  the  strength  required  in  ploughing  the 
land. 

Can  you,  or  any  of  your  obliging  correspondents, 
inform  me  of  the  result  to  be  expected  from  the  appli- 
cation of  bone  dust  to  meadow  or  pasture  land,  and  at 
what  season,  and  in  what  quantities  to  be  used  per 
acre  ?  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Arundel,  Sussex,  I5th  May,  1841.  Arundel. 


ITALIAN    RYE-GRASS. 

TO   THE   EDITOR    OF   THE    MARK    LANE   EXPRESS. 

Sir, — At  the  Chelmsford  Agricultural  Show,  I 
exhibited  specimens  of  Italian  rye-grass,  grown  upon 
my  farm  at  Hatfield  Peveril.  This  grass  measured 
five  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  was  sown  early 
in  August  1840.  A  portion  of  it  was  cut  early  in 
May,  and  on  the  12th  a  square  rod  was  cut  and 
weighed,  and  contained  194lbs.-,  being  upwards  of  13 
tons  per  acre.  Horses  and  other  cattle  were  fod- 
dered upon  it  during  the  month  of  May,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  quite  as  nutritious,  and  as  readily  eaten, 
as  the  lucerne  produced  in  the  same  field.  The 
second  crop  is  reserved  for  seed,  and  is  almost  suffi- 
ciently ripe  for  cutting.  The  estimated  quantity  is 
above  10  tons  per  acre  in  its  green  state,  or  equal  to 
about  2  tons  per  acre  as  hay.  Your  having  copied  into 
2'he  Mark-lane  E:i:press  the  report  of  the  Chelmsford 
Agricultural  Society,  which  noticed  my  exhibition  of 
this  grass,  has  produced  several  letters  of  enquiry  upon 
the  mode  of  cultivation  &c.;and  with  your  permission, 
I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  making  the  communi- 
cation through  the  columns  of  your  widely  circulated 
paper. 

The  usual  time  of  sowing  Italian  rye-grass  is  in 
the  spring  months,  with  Lent  corn  ;  but  if  the  season 
proves  showery,  it  will  grow  as  high  as  the  corn  with 
which  it  is  sown,  and  expand  itself  so  much,  as  to 
make  a  weakly  shoot  in  the  succeeding  spring.  1 
have  found  by  experience,  that  August  is  the  proper 
month  for  sowing,  and  upon  land  prepared  as  for 
turnips — by  several  ploughings,  and  if  possible  well 
manured. 

The  soil  most  suitable  is  tender  loam  subsoil,  and 
the  land  best  adapted  for  Swede  turnips  will  be 
equally  so  for  this  valuable  grass  ;  it  succeeds  well 
after  a  crop  of  tares,  if  mown  early  as  fodder,  and 
will  upon  any  good  soil  amply  repay  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  qualities  possessed  by  this  grass  recommend 
it  especially  to  the  notice  of  the  agriculturist.  It 
produces  the  earliest  feed,  and  of  the  most  nutritious 
quality  of  any  of  the  grasses,  and  grows  rapidly  from 
the  scythe  or  after  close  feeding.  For  ewes  and 
early  lambs  it  is  invaluable  ;  and  at  the  time  when 
the  turnip  crop  has  become  useless,  and  before  clo- 
vers and  rye-grass  are  sufficiently  advanced,  it  is  in 
perfection,  and  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  will  eat  it 
in  preference  to  any  other  food.  If  mown  early,  it 
will  again  be  ready  for  the  scythe  in  July,  or  for 
seed  in  August ;  and  it  is  so  attractive  to  hares  and 
rabbits,  that  they  will  leave  their  usual  haunts  to 
obtain  it. 

It  does  not  succeed  near  so  well  in  the  second 
year  as  in  the  first ;  but  after  the  second  crop  is  taken, 
it  may  be  ploughed  up,  and  the  roots  collected,  burnt, 
and  spread  ;  or,  which  is  a  better  practice,  sheep 
may  be  folded  upon  it  with  turnips  and  cake, and  the 
ley  may  theu  be  ploughed  for  the  wheat  or  oat  crop. 


If  it  becomes  very  stout  in  the  autumn,  it  may  be 
fed  ;  but  if  feeding  is  resorted  to  then,  it  never  suc- 
ceeds so  well,  or  grows  so  early  in  the  succeeding 
spring.  And  if  the  land  is  good  and  highly  manured 
upon  which  it  is  sown,  the  latter  part  of  August 
should  be  selected  for  sowing. 

As  the  seed  has  been  of  late  mixed  with  common 
rye-grass,  there  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  pure  stock  ; 
but  if  it  is  obtained  by  a  second  cutting,  none  of  the 
Pucey  or  common  rye-grasses  will  h.ive  come  to 
maturity,  and  it  may  thereby  be  obtained  true  in 
stock. 

I  hope  the  limited  time  1  have  to  devote  to  this 
subject,  will  nevertheless  render  what  I  have  stated 
plain  and  clear  to  be  understood.  Any  enquiry  fur- 
ther necessary,  I  shall  be  ready  to  answer. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Writtle,  Essex,  July  16.  R.  Baker. 


ON    THE     PRODUCE     OF    MILK 
COWS. 

Sin, — I  have  a  cow  in  my  stock  which  has  had 
about  5  calves,  two  of  which  she  has  dropped  since 
she  came  into  my  possession.  She  is  now  giving 
not  less  than  26  quarts  of  milk  daily,  and  this  ap- 
pearing of  a  superior  richness,  induced  me  to  try 
what  weight  of  butter  her  milk  for  seven  days  would 
yield  ;  the  trial  was  completed  yesterday,  nnd  the 
butter  weighed  221bs.  S^ozs.  We  make  up  our  but- 
ter into  printed  lumps  ot  8ozs.  each,  and  to  the  half 
poimd  weight  a  halfpenny  of  the  new  coinage  is 
added. 

No  doubt  but  this  statement  will  be  considered 
hy  the  knowi)ig  ones  ]ust  in  the  same  disposition  as 
40  tons  of  turnips  from  an  acre  grown  ;  be  this  as  it 
may,  I  can  declare  for  its  correctness,  because  the 
experiment  has  been  carried  on  under  the  immedi- 
ate superintendence  of  my  wife,  and  she  in  this  case 
(as  she  always  does)  made  up  and  weighed  the  but- 
ter with  her  own  hands. 

I  had  a  cow  ten  years  ago  which  gave  20lbs.  6oz. 
in  the  week.     Do  you  think  the  prize  dairy  cow   at 
the  Liverpool  Meeting  will  have  such  solid  preten- 
sions to  distinction  as  either  of  these  animals? 
I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

A  Lancashire  Agriculturist, 

July  7th.  near  Manchester. 


PLATE.— Mr.  Bates's  Cow.— The  subjoined  in- 
formation was  received  too  late  to  appear  in  the 
proper  place  :  — 

The  Oxford  premium  Cow,  July,  1839,  at  the 
Royal  English  Agricultural  Society's  Show,  was  also 
successful  at  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society's 
first  show,  in  1838,  when  she  was  three  years  old. 
She  also  gained  the  highest  premium,  a«  the  best  cow 
of  any  age,  at  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Show  at 
Northallerton,  in  August,  1840.  She  has  been 
constantly  milked  twice  a  day  since  the  5th  October, 
1838  ;  never  put  dry  for  calving  on  any  occasion. 
She  was  by  Duke  of  Cleveland  (193^ )•  '^^r  dam  by 
Moleskin  (2281),  and  grandam  by  Young  Wynyard 
(2859),  sometimes  called  Young  Wellington.  One 
of  the  best  milking  tribes  of  cattle  for  above  eighty 
years,  proving  that  the  same  tribe  of  cattle  may  bo 
both  great  milkers,  giving  rich  milk,  and  be  great 
graziers  ;  thus  uniting  all  the  desirable  qualities  of 
cattle  in  the  same  animals.  Two  bull  calves  from 
her  are  both  in  America,  her  last  calf  was  a  heifer, 
and  is  again  in  calf  to  Duke  of  Northumberland 
(1940),  and  keeps  improving  of  herself. 

M   2 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 
JULY. 

Since  the  date  of  our  last  month's  report,  the 
weather  in  most  parts  of  England  has  heen,  we 
regret  to  observe,  very  impropitious  to  the  grow- 
ing crops,  particularly  to  those  growing  on  heavy 
lands.  The  succession  of  deluging  showers  of  rain, 
together  with  the  frequent  changes  in  the  wind, 
has  caused  immense  breadths  of  corn  to  be  consi- 
derably lodged ;  while  barley  has  suffered  severely 
in  this  respect,  especially  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  Kent, 
and  Cambridgeshire.  Taking,  therefore,  July  as 
a  whole,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  has 
proved  the  least  favourable  to  agriculture,  than 
any  month  that  has  preceded  it  during  the  present 
year.  Still,  however,  should  we  be  favoured  with 
a  fine  seasonable  atmosphere  during  August,  we 
are  firmly  of  opinion,  that  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, the  late  rains  will  have  been  productive  of 
good — as  the  grain  in  the  ear  has  been  consider- 
ably increased,  with  a  proportionate  improvement 
in  the  quantit)-  of  straw. 

As  to  the  probable  productive  qualities  of  the 
forthcoming  harvest,  a  variety  of  rumours  is  afloat, 
and  many  of  them  of  a  very  contradictory  nature. 
Having  ourselves  attentivefy  inspected  the  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  beans,  and  peas,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  no  just  apprehensions  exist  that  any 
material  deficiency  will  be  observed  in  the  produce. 
Hence  we  conceive  there  exists  good  reasons 
for  estimating  the  yield  of  most  kinds  of  the  soil's 
productions  at  a  fair  average — beyond  which,  our 
expectations  do  not  extend.  Beans  and  peas  have 
much  improved  in  appearance  of  late. 

Every  description  of  field  labour  has  heen  sea- 
sonably performed ;  whilst  the  crops  are  much  more 
free  from  noxious  weeds  than  at  this  time  last 
year. 

Beasts  and  sheep  have  done  remarkably  well  in 
their  pastures  ;  but  the  lambs,  on  being  slaughtered, 
have  not  fully  answered  the  expectations  of  the 
butchers,  the  quantity  of  internal  fat  being  com- 
paratively small. 

As  is  almost  invariably  the  case  at  this  impor- 
tant period  of  the  year,  the  value  of  all  kinds  of 
wheat,  both  of  home  and  foreign  produce,  has 
risen  from  Is.  to  i^s.  per  qr.,  and  many  extensive 
sales  have  taken  place  on  speculation.  Owing  to 
this  advance,  the  duty  on  foreign  wheat  has  fallen 
to  23s.  8d.,  with  every  prospect  of  a  farther  reduc- 
tion. In  almost  every  market  in  the  kingdom,  the 
enquiry  for  barley  has  ruled  heavy,  but  no  depres- 
sion can  be  noticed  in  the  quotations.  Good  sound 
malt  has  been  enhanced  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr. ; 
other  sorts  being  unvaried.  There  has  been  a  steady 
enquiry  for  oats,  most  of  which  have  come  to  hand 
in  good  condition,  and  previous  rates  have  been  well 
maintained.  Beans,  peas,  and  flour  have  had  an  up- 
ward tendency.  That  everything  will  be  dearer 
during  the  ensuing  month,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  should  not  the  weather  become  more 
genial ;  while,  on  thcothcr  hand,  we  feel  persuaded 
that  a  fine  tcni])crat'jre  woidd  speedily  have  a  de- 
pressing inilucnc('  upon  jjrices. 

A  large  quantity  of  potatoes,  of  a  very  superior 
description,  has  been  offering  in  the  various  mar- 
kets of  consumi)tion  since  our  last;  while,  as  it 
has  proved  more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  dealers,  cousidcialtly  lower  rates  have  been 
submitted  to  by  the  dealers. 

The  turnip  sowing  has  passed  off  remarkably 


well,  the  prevailing-  moisture  having  heen  fa- 
vourable to  the  growth  of  that  invaluable  root. 
The  young  plants  look  very  strong  and  healthy, 
with  every  prospect  of  heavy  crops. 

From  Scotland,  our  accounts  towards  the  close 
of  the  month  were  somewhat  cheering,  the  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats  being-  represented  as  only  re- 
quiring warm  sunshine  to  produce  fine  crops  ; 
and  the  pastures  and  sheep  downs  as  well  covered 
with  verdure.  At  the  various  markets  of  con- 
sumption, a  decided  improvement  has  been  obser- 
vable in  the  jiarcels  of  wheat  brought  forward, 
with  which  the  trade  has  been  steady:  at  im- 
proved rates.  The  same  observation  may  also  be 
applied  to  most  other  grain. 

In  Ireland,  the  weather  has  been  very  unfa- 
vourable, yet  most  of  the  samples  of  corn  have 
reached  the  various  markets  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. For  London  and  Liverpool,  the  shipments  of 
oats  from  the  various  Irish  ports  have  been  onavery 
moderate  scale.  The  value  of  most  grain  has  heen 
well  supported  in  the  diflerent  markets,  with  a 
steady  inquiry. 

We  understand  that  the  cutting  of  wheat  com- 
menced in  some  parts  of  Kent  on  the  2ttth,  and 
that  harvest  was  expected  to  become  general  by 
or  shortly  after  the  10th  proximo. 

The  following  is  our  usual  monthly  statement 
of  the  supplies  and  ])rices  of  fat  stock,  exhibited 
and  sold  in  Smithfield  Cattle  Market. 

The  numbers  of  beasts  offering  have  consisted 
of  14,002  ;  of  sheep  and  lambs  155,294  ;  of  calves 
800  ;  and  of  pigs  4,029  ;    while  the  prices   have 
ranged  as   follows: — Beef  from    3s.  4d.   to   5s.; 
mutton  3s.  (id.  to  5s. ;  lamb  5s.  to  6s. ;  veal  4s.  to 
5s.  4d. ;  and  pork  4s.  to  4s.  lOd.,  per  81bs.  to  sink 
the  offals.     On  each  market  day,  the  attendance 
of  both  London  and   country   dealers    has    been 
tolerably  numerous,  whilst  the  deiuand  has  conti- 
nued steady,  at  in  some  instances  enhanced  rates. 
It   is  pleasing  to   observe  that   both   beasts  and 
sheep  have  come  to  hand    in    much  better  con- 
dition than  for  many  months  past. 
A  STATEMENT  and  COMPARISON  of  the  SUT. 
PLIES  and  PRICES   of  FAT   STOCK,  exhibited 
and  sold  in    SjVfiTHFiET.D    Cattle    Market,   on 
Monday,  July  28,  1840,  and  Monday,  July  26,  1841. 
Atper8l.bs.lo  sink  thenffals. 

July  28,  1840.        July  2G,  1841. 

s.  d.      s.  d.        s.  d,      s.  d. 

Coarse  &  inferior  Beasts  .3    4to3    8  ..   3    4to3    6 

Second  quality  do 3     8       3  10  ..    3     8       3  10 

Prime  large  Oxen 40       44. .40       44 

Prime  Scots,  &c 4     4      4     6..    4     fi      4     8 

Coarse  &  inferior  Sheep   3    4      3     8  . .   3    4      3    6 

Second  quality  do 3  10       4     0.38       40 

Prime  coarse  woolled  do.  42       44. .42       46 
Prime  Southdowa   do..    4     6       4  10     .    4     8       5     0 

Lambs 50      60..    50      6o 

Large  coarse  Calves  ..40       48. .42       48 

Prime  small  ditto 5     0       5     2..    4  10       5     0 

Large  Hogs 4    0      46. .40      46 

Neat  small  Porkers  ..4    6      4    8  ..   4    8      4  10 

StrpPMKR. 

July  es,  1840.      July  26,  1841. 

Beasts 2,429  3,009 

Sheep  and  Lnmbs  ....         26,000  24,710 

Calves 130  168 

Pigs 400  613 

The  arrivals  of  slaughtered  meat  up  to  Newgate 
and  Leadcnhall  markets  have  been  limited,  whilst 
the  dematul  has  proved  heavy,  at  but  little  varia- 
tion in  the  quotations. 
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NORFOLK. 
The  near  approach  to  harvest,  and  the   conflicting 
accounts  from  various  counties   respecting   the  con- 
dition of  the  wheat  crop,  have  induced  us  to  examine 
our  own   with  greater  circumspection  ;   the   result  of 
•which  is,  that  we  do  not  find  any  very  marked  peculi- 
arity in  the  present  year  over  tliose  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence.   There  is  a  partial  falling  off,  even   upon   the 
best  lands  ;  here  and  there  a  field,  or  portious  of  fields, 
may  be  found  defective,  even  to  the  amount  of  one- 
third  of  an  average  production,  but   we  believe   this 
failure   is  in  no  way  sufficiently  extensive  to  create 
alarm ;  moreover  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  drought 
ha*  been  of  longer  duration  than  the  light-land  farmers 
could  have  desired  ;  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  mois- 
ture has  fallen,  at  a  very  important  period,  namely, 
while  the  ear  was  yet  in  blossom — not  the  heavy  rains 
which  are  reported  to  have  occurred  in  some  counties, 
but  light  and  genial  showers,  just  such  as   would  set 
the  kernel,  and  thus  perhaps  compensate  for  the  pre- 
sumed deficiency  in  bulk,  by  the   improved  condition 
of  the  sample.    AVith  respect  to  the  stock  of  wheat  in 
hand,  it  is  clearly  perceptible  that  very  few  corn  stacks 
are  now  outstanding  ;  and  as  the  value  of  grain  has 
scarcely  varied  beyond  the  amount  of  sixpence  a  bushel 
during  the  season,  it  had  the  effect  of  creating  wli:it 
the  farmers  call  a  brirn-door  delivery  ;    consequently 
the  quantity  of  thrashed  corn  now  in  the  hands   of 
the  grower   is  vei-y  small    indeed.    The  barleys  also 
are  paitially  defective,  but  whether  from  the  ravages 
of    the    wire-worm,     or    from    what    other    cause, 
does  not   seem   to  be    determined ;    generally  speak- 
iug,  the  prospect  is  not   bad,  and  even  oa  those  soils 
which   are   more   particularly   affected  by  a  long  con- 
tinuance  of  dry  weather,  the  plant  has   suffered  less 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Field  peas  are  looking 
well  ;    beans    and  oats,  upon  the  recently  cultivated 
meadow  lands,  peculiarly  promising.     In  the  midland 
districts  the  hay-crop  is  secured  in  excellent  condition, 
the  bulk  very  unequal,  a  heavy  swathe  in  some  places, 
but  more  fretjuently  not  half  the  usual  quantity.    Upon 
the  whole  Hue  of  coast,  however,  comprising  a  distance 
of  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  sea,  the  clover  had 
scarcely  been  collected  into  heaps  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  unsettled  weather,   a  large  proportion 
of  which  still  remains  in  the  fields,  and  have  sustained 
more  injury  than  could  have  been  imagined  in  so  short 
a    period  ;  the  shortness   of  the  first  crop  may  yet  be 
compensated  by  the  more  liberal  production  of  herbage 
for  summer  feeding,  especially  after  the  late  invigorat- 
ing rains  ;  still  the  circumstance  of  a  limited  stock  of 
hay  for  winter  use,  and  a  short  supply  of    green  food 
during  the  last  few  weeks,   has  had  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  value   of   store  cattle,  sheep,  and  lambs  to  a 
standard  more  commensurate  with  the  interests  of  the 
graziers.    The  first-sown  turnips  came  up  partially  and 
imperfectly  from  the  want  of  moisture  ;    latterly  they 
have  done  better,  nor   have  we  heard  much  complaint 
about  the  fly  ;  it  maybe  presumed  the  weather  has  been 
too  cold  and  dull  for  the  urchin  to  play  its  customary 
pranks.     Mangle   wurzel  are  fast  coming  to  the  hoe, 
and  we  hope  to  give  a  good  account  of  each  of  these 
descriptions  of   plants  in  our  next  commuoication. — 
July,  1841. 


many  as  fifteen,  eighteen,  and  tvventy-tliree  pickles, 
ia  this  state  ;  of  course  there  can  be  no  grain  follow 
from    these.     There  is  also    rust  to  a  considerable 
extent  going  on,  and  even   with  fine  weather  there 
cannot  be   an  average,  though   I   dare  say  it  might 
come    near   it ;  but  with  the  weather  that  is   still 
going  on,  the  crop  (and   if  this  weather  should  con- 
tinue fourteen  days)  will  prove  to  be  as  bad  as  1838 
— short  in  quantity,   and  with  a  great    proportion  of 
light  inferior  quality.     Oats: — Very  short  in    the 
straw,  but  well  planted  and    corny  in   the    ear,  and 
with  fine  weather  I  should  say  will  prove  a  good 
crop — a    full    average.     Barley  : — In    East    Lothian 
miserably  thin ;    in  Mid  Lothian  not  so    bad ;  but 
under  any   weather  will  prove  a  very   short  crop. 
With  this  wet  weather,  if  it  should  continue  much 
longer,  it  will  be  very  coarse  as  to  quality.     Peas  : 
— Going  too  much  to  straw,   with  a  second  growth 
having  bloomed  previously,  the  quality  of  the  grain 
will  be  very  unequal,  and  I  think  below  an  average 
in    quantiiy.     Beans : — Short   in    straw,   but    well 
podded,  :ind  I  think  a  good  crop,  but  the  wet  wea- 
ther has  also  brought  on  a  second   growth,  which 
will  make  the  quality  unequal.     Potatoes  ; — A  good 
crop,  but  thev  have  also  too  much  rain,  which,  if  it 
continues,  will  make  the  crop  a  failure — if  fine  dry 
and  sunshine,  a  splendid  crop.     Turnips  :— A  very 
bad  crop.     Hay: — Very  light;  a  half-crop.     Stock 
of  Grain  on  hand,  &c. : — The  farmers,  from  the  very 
fine  weather  we  formerly  had,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  corn  question,  thrashed  out  largely,  and  I  con- 
sider they  will  have  none   in  six  weeks ;    we  shall 
therefore  be  dependent  on  our  granaried  stock,  which 
is  small.     We  have  no  free  wheats,  either  Foreign, 
Scotch,    or   English  :    our    stock   consists    only    of 
40,000  quarters  of  wheat  in  bond  ;  last  year  at  2nd 
September,    we    bad    150,000;    we    may  get   other 
20,000,  which   will  make  our  stock  60,000— under 
half  of  what  we  hud    last  year;    our  millers   and 
bakers  have  none,  and  are  daily  buyers    from   the 
farmers.    Under  all  these  circumstances  I  do  not  see 
but  riither  advancing  rates  may  be  obtained  for  wheat 
as   we  proceed  in   the  season  ;  and  if  this  weather 
goes  01),  very  high  prices  must  of  course  ensue.     I 
am  led  to  think  that  the  stocks  all  over  England  are 
as  small  as  with  us  ;  if  so,   why  should  not  the  im- 
porter allow  the  corn  bill  to  work  its  own  cure,  and 
not  pay  partial  duties,  for  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
if  the   importers   would  not  pay   duties,   the   price 
would  rise  to   make  the  average  73s.  and   the  duty 
Is. ;  by  this  all  parties  would  be  served — the  farmer 
would  get  a  high  price  for  what  he  has,  the  importer 
a  profit  for  the  risk   of   his  investments.     But  the 
people  would  reap  the  larger  benefits,  as  the  price 
always  falls  a  good  deal  after  a  large   quantity  of 
foreign  wheat  is  thrown  on  the  market.  The  weather 
still  wet,  with  no  indication  of  a  change;  the  sun 
seems  to  have  left  us  this  summer,  and  in  his  place 
has  sent  St.  Swithin,  who  has  payed  his  visits  hourly 
for  the  last  four  days. — Lelth,  July  21. 


MID  AND  EAST  LOTHIAN. 
Wheat:  —  On  an  average  is  thin  on  the  ground, 
but  all  standing  as  yet,  excepting  occasional  fields ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  late  and  present  wet 
close  weather  has  injured  it  very  much  ;  by  exa- 
mining the  finest  fields  closely,  you  find  the  blossom 
has  never  come  out,  and  remains  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cup.    I  have  got  in  a  great  number  of  ears,   as 


PLANTS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS.— 
In  these  islands  are  two  plants  which  well  deserve  to  be 
inquired  after  by  persons  visiting  them.  They  are  thus 
described  by  a  zealous,  but  not  scientific  correspondent, 
who  has  just  returned. — One  is  a  raspberry,  which  is 
foupd  upon  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountain  in  these 
islands,?, 117  feet  high.  Tfie  beauty  of  its  leaves,  and 
its  large  yellow  fine-fasted  fruit,  would  render  it  accept- 
able to  the  horticulturists  of  Europe.  The  other  is  a 
noble  lily-liku  plant,  growing  in  small  lakes,  with  strongr 
upright  leaves,  some  of  which  are  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter.  The  flower  is  large,  with  close-set  petals, 
from  four  to  five  inches  long ;  the  lovrer  part  of  the  pe- 
tals white,  the  upper  a  beautiful  clear  pink. 
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AGRICULTURAL    INTELLIGENCE,  FAIRS,  &c. 


ST.  BOSWELL'S  FAIR.— This  great  annual  mar- 
ket lor  almost  every  description  of  stock,  was  held 
on  MoQciay  last.  J.  Murray,  Esq.,  of  Lauder  Rarnes, 
sold  his  bred  lambs,  ewe  and  wedder,  at  22s.  per  head  ; 
the  current  prices  for  stock  of  the  same  breed,  ran  at 
18s.  to  23s.;  few,  if  any,  obtained  more.  Half  and 
three-parts  bred  lambs,  of  which  the  market  was  chiefly 
composed,  might  be  said  to  run  at  from  12s.  to  20s. 
We  did  not  observe  any  Cheviot  lambs  in  the  market, 
it  being  too  early  in  the  season  for  such  stock.  There 
■were  few  old  sheep  in  the  fair.  We  saw  only  one  lot 
of  black-faced  wedders,  which  were  said  to  be  snkl  at 
21s.  each.  Young'  sheep,  if  fat,  sold  at  about  S^d.  per 
lb.  Rough  hogs  were  so  very  inferior,  that  we  do  not 
think  fit  to  mention  the  prices  which  they  obtained. 
There  was  a  great  attendance  of  wool-buyers,  and 
although  there  was  rather  a  good  demand,  still  prices 
did  not  run  very  high.  The  best  parcels  of  half-bred 
hog  wool  sold  at  from  26i.  to  27s.  per  s-tone  of  24lbs. 
Cheviot  white  and  half-bred  ewe,  at  from  22s.  to  25s.  ; 
aid  Cheviot  at  14s.,  15s.  and  I6s.;  black-faced  white, 
at  13s.,  14s.  and  15s.  The  show  of  cattle  was  only 
middling  ;  those  fit  for  the  butchers  sold  at  from  6s.  6d. 
to  6s.  9d.  per  imperial  stone,  of  the  best  description, 
but  inferior  quality  could  be  bought  for  less  ;  grazing 
quality  were  less  sought  after  than  we  have  seen, 
although  prices  were  very  simiiiar  to  those  obtained  in 
neighbouring  markets.  Good  milch  cows  still  main- 
tained the  large  prices  which  they  have  obtained  in  other 
places  during  the  course  of  this  summer.  Draught  and 
saddle  horses  sold  at  good  prices. 

EXETER  LAMMAS  FAIR  was  held  on  Friday, 
but  the  supply  of  bullocks  was  very  small,  mdeed 
scarcely  exceeding  that  of  many  of  our  markets.  Its 
character,  however,  has  been  that  ever  pleasing  one  of 
being  a  selling  fair ;  there  being  a  good  attendance  of 
up-country  de-ilers,  whose  purpose  in  their  journey  here 
was  that  ef  bus'mess,  and  it  is  believed  all  the  best  things 
have  been  sold.  In  the  shew  of  cows  and  calves,  there 
vvere  a  few  superior  articles,  but  the  major  part  were 
of  a  medium  and  ordinary  description.  Good  things  of 
this  kind  are  at  this  season  pretty  sure  to  be  picked  up, 
but,  as  on  former  occasions,  so  on  this  morning,  those 
that  are  inferior  are  on  dull  sale;  and  the  geneial  quo- 
tation must  be  stated  at  from  9  guineas  to  111.  For 
poor  steersand  heifers,  the  season  is  too  far  advanced 
to  expect  to  meet  a  good  market,  and  as  respects  these, 
business  was  very  dull,  while  those  disponed  of,  were 
at  rates  scarcely  supporting  our  last  nmrket  quotution. 
Yearlin?s  were  from  5/.  to  6/.  a  piece. — I-eatiieu  Fair. 
—  In  this  fair  the  supply  is  small,  but  it  is  believed  all 
will  be  sold  ;— the  quotation  being— Calf  Skins,  '2s.; 
Rounded  ditto,  from '2s.  3d.  to  2s.  3\(\,;  Close  Butts, 
16d. ;  English  Hides,  12d.  to  12Jd.;  Spanish  Horse 
Hides,  lad.;  Prime  Shoulders,  12d.  ;  English  Horse 
Hides,  14d.;  Bellies,  9d.;  Russia  Kips,  16d.  to  18d. 
per  lb. 

SHERBORNE  FAIR,  on  Monday  last,  was  very 
scantily  supplied  with  slock  of  every  description.  Beef 
and  Mutton  were  in  considerable  request,  and  found 
ready  purchasers,  the  former  at  from  10s.  to  lis.  per 
score,  and  the  latter  at  from  6^(\.  to  7d.  per  lb,  and 
nearly  all  sold.  Good  Store  Wethers  were  also  in  re- 
quest, and  soon  found  customers  at  from  IJOii.  to  36s.  per 
head.  Of  Lambs  the  supply  was  very  short,  notwith- 
standing which,  they  experienced  a  very  dull  sale,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  purchasers  could  be  found  at  from 
]6i.  to  20s.  perhead.and  some  qi:antiiy  remained  unsold 
at  those  prices.  The  quantity  of  Devon  Oxon  and 
Steers  wh>*  very  short ;  wlmt  appeared  sold  briskly  at 
from  £15  to  £20  each.  The  Horse  Fair  was  also  very 
small,  and  very  little  business  done.  Nothing  whs  done 
in  Wool;  the  buyers  scarcely  knew  what  to  oiler,  and 
seemed  desirous  of  postponing  business  till  prices  were 
more  steadily  fixed.  On  the  whole,  the  fair  wus  a  very 
small  one,  with  regard  to  Stuck,  und  by  no  means  well 
attended. 


At  BEWDLEY  FAIR,  on  Monday,  there  was  a 
good  supply  of  sheep  and  lambs,  which  sold  from  6d. 
to  6jil.  Fat  cattle  were  also  very  plentiful,  which 
bruoght  from  6d.  to  6^(\.  Horses  were  more  numerous 
than  Itiiit  year,  and  of  better  quality. 

ALTON  GREAT  LAMB  MARKET,  held  on  the 
Butts,  on  Tuesday  last,  was  very  fully  supplied  with 
stock  of  a  very  superior  description,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prospect  of  an  abundance  of  feed,  were 
disposed  of  on  terms  satisfflctory  to  sellers,  although  an 
entire  clearance  was  not  effected.  Prices  may  be  quo- 
ted as  under: — Wethers,  which  appeared  to  be  most  in 
demand,  realized  from  28s.  to  37s. ;  Ewes,  of  which  but 
few  were  offered,  24i.  to  30s. ;  Lambs,  22s,  to  26s. ; 
some  few  of  the  admireil  pens  realized  30s.  and  upwards. 

OVERTON  GREAT  SHEEP  FAIR  was  held  on 
Monday.  The  supply  was  not  so  numerous  as  at  the 
fair  this  time  last  year;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sheep 
were  sold  on  very  good  terms.  Lambs  being  in  short 
supply  were  disposed  of  at  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  head 
higher.  IMr.  Eadney  had  the  first  prize  for  the  best  100 
lambs  ;  Mv.  Nation  the  2d  best.  Prizes  were  also 
given  to  Mr.  Digweed,  Mr.  Bunce,  Mr.  Twynham, 
and  Mr.  Budd  ;  there  were  some  very  fine  Rams  and 
two-tooth  Sheep  belonging  to  Mr.Beckingham,  strongly 
recommended.  "The  Buck  Feast"  will  be  held  at  the 
Poyntz's  Arms  Inn,  Overton,  on  Tuesday  next. 

STOBBS  MUIR  FAIR  was  held  at  Dundee  on 
Tuesday  with  an  excellent  show  of  grazing  cattle.  The 
whole  stock  shown  was  in  first-rate  condition  for  laying 
on  grass  and  turnips  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  above 
kind  of  stock  has  been  selling  above  its  value  for  the 
last  twelve  months,  but  on  this  occasion  an  abatement  of 
fully  15  per  cent,  took  place,  with  a  very  dull  sale.  Of 
fat  cattle  there  vvas  a  very  indifferent  show,  and  the 
good  were  picked  up  at  an  advance  of  at  least  3d.  per 
stone  above  the  prices  going  at  the  Glammis  and  Forfar 
markets. 

AYLESBURY  WOOL  FAIR.— The  fair  took  place 
on  Wednesday  last,  and  was  rather  more  numerously 
attended  than  last  year.  There  was  a  great  quantity  of 
wool,  which  appeared  to  be  of  very  good  quality,  and 
purchasing  was  kept  up  with  much  spirit  until  two 
o'clock,  when  both  buyers  and  sellers  retired  to  the 
George  Inn,  where  an  excellent  dinner  vvas  provided. 
— The  chairman  stated  that  Mr.  Paine  vvas  the  largest 
purchaser  of  wool,  he  having  purchased  8,535  fleeces. 
Mr,  Bartlett  was  the  next.  From  the  paper  whifh  he 
held  in  his  hand  there  appeared  to  have  been  16,989 
fleeces  in  the  fair,  and  the  price  was  from  25;.  to  30s. 
period.  He  thoujrht  I\lr.  Paine  was  entitled  lo  the 
cup.  and  he  should  thi-refore  present  it  to  him. 

ABINGDON  WOOL  FAIR.-Tliis annual  fair  was 
held  on  Monday  week.  The  quantity  of  wool  brought 
out  vvas  equal  to  former  years,  and  we  noticed  a  full 
attendance  of  buyers,  who  purchased  freely.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  prices  realised:  Ewe  Wool,  24s.  and 
25s.  per  tod  ;  Mixed  ditto,  27s.  per  tod  ;  Teg  ditto,  28s., 
28s.6d.,and29s.  per  lod. 

AYR  ANNU.\L  WOOL  FAIR.— Agreeably  to  ad- 
vertisement,  this  fair  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday  last.  The  quantity  of  the  ditferent  kinds  of 
wool  brought  forward,  which  was  principally  from 
Galloway,  was  considerable  ;  and  the  attendance  of 
woolstaplers,  manufacturers,  and  others,  was  nume- 
rous, including  gentlemen  belonging  to  Glascow, 
Kilmarnock,  Stcwnrton,  Dairy,  Newton-Stewart,  and 
Ayr,  At  an  early  period  of  thf  season,  owing  to  the 
depressed  stale  of  trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  the  gloom  that  in  general  hangs  over  commercial 
affairs,  the  wool  markets  this  year  were  expected  to 
"  rule  dull,"  but  these  anticipations  have  not  been 
realized,  for  at  the  Inverness,  Perth,  and  other  recent 
fairs,  business  was  transacted  on  a  large  scale,  and  with 
no  small  degree  of  spirit  ;  and  this  state  of  matters 
exercised  an  influence  over  our  fair,  both  as  regarded 
demand  and  prices.    As  was  to  be  supposed,  bargains 
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ia  certain  instances  were  effected  with  some  difficulty, 
but  a  considerable  extent  of  business  was  done  ;  the 
blackfaced  mostly  having  changed  owners,  though 
sales  of  white  wool  were  rather  limited,  owing  to 
dealers  wishing  to  force  the  price  down  to  7s.  6d., 
while  holders  stood  firm  for  Ss.  Prices  for  the  differ- 
ent kinds  may  be  quoted  as  follows  :— Blackfaced,  laid, 
8s. ;  blackfaced,  unlaid,  10s. ;  Cheviot,  laid,  unwashed, 
12s.  6d. ;  Leicester,  do.,  20s. ;  cross  Cheviot  and  Lei- 
cester, 24s.  6d.  ;  mixture  crosses  and  half-bred,  22s. 
6d.  A  large  number  of  sales  also  took  place  in  retail 
at  the  following  rates  :— Cross  betwixt  Leicester  and 
Cheviot,  per  stouc  of  24lbs.,  21s. ;  white  Cheviot,  19s. ; 
blackfaced,  white,  19s. ;  laid  Cheviot,  14s.;  blackfaced, 
laid,  9s.  We  may  also  state  that  there  was  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  very  beautiful  fine  blackfaced  wool,  white 
tarred,  as  fine  as  Cheviot,  the  property  of  Captain 
Kennedy,  of  Finnart,  and  which  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. At  half-past  three  o'clock  an  ordinary  took  place 
in  the  Ayr  Arms  Inn,  which  was  numerously  attended. 
Provost  Limond  officiated  as  chairman,  and  Alex. 
Glover,  Esq.,  woolstapler,  discharged  the  duties  of 
croupier.  After  the  dinner,  Mr.  Glover  first  offered  for 
Provost  Limond's  clip;  it  was  sold,  however,  to  Mr. 
-Sloan,  Ayr,  and  subsequently  numerous  other  clips 
found  purchasers.  The  fair  upon  the  whole  may  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  ;  and  judging  from  the  past, 
we  have  every  reason  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  efficiently  supported. 

INVERNESS  SHEEP   AND   WOOL  FAIR.— 

The  great  annual  market  oF  the  north  for  Sheep  and 
Wool  was  held  last  week.  Few  of  the  dealers  attended 
on  Thursday,  when  the  business  should  have  com- 
menced, and  comparatively  little  was  done  till  late  on 
Friday  evening  ;  this  dilatoriness  is  much  comi)laineil 
of  by  some  of  the  dealers  from  the  south.  It  was 
difficult  to  prognosticate  the  complexion  of  the  market. 
The  murrain  prev.iils  in  the  flocks  of  the  south,  and 
this,  it  was  feared,  would  operate  in  preventing  the 
buyers  taking  large  lots.  Then,  with  respect  to  wool, 
the  manufacturing  districts  are  far  from  flourishing  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  Highland  clips  have  been  un- 
usually abundant.  It  was,  therefore,  supposed  that 
sales  would  not  be  brisk,  and  that  prices  would  be  low  ; 
both  these  predictions,  we  are  happy  to  say,  have  been 
in  a  great  measure  falsified  by  the  result.  The  market 
has  been  a  satisfactory  one,  both  as  to  prices  and  extent 
of  business.  For  sheep  there  was  a  good  sale  generally, 
though  some  of  the  large  lots  remain  unsold.  Of  the 
different  lots  we  may  here  specify  some  of  the  most 
valuable.  The  stock  of  Mr.  Houston,  of  Kintradwell, 
Cheviot,  sold  very  iiigh,  the  wedders  31s.  and  ewes  20s. 
Another  lot  from  Sutherland  fetched  30s.  A  fine  lot, 
belonging  to  a  gentleman  in  IMorayshire  sold  at  SSs. 
Several  lots  sold  at  26s.  and  27s.  The  ordinary  price 
of  Ckeviot  wedders  was  from  23s.  to  26s.  Cheviot  ewes 
ran  from  14s.  to  20s.  Mr.  Houston's  were  sold  at  the 
latter  price,  and  several  other  lots  brought  the  same. 
Cheviot  lambs  ranged  between  8s.  and  10s.  6d.  ;  but 
one  lot  from  Skye  sold  as  high  as  12s.  The  Glentulin 
ewe  lambs  fetched  lis.  6d.,  the  Garthbeg  lis.,  wedder 
lambs  9s.  6d.,  the  Scalasaig  lambs  9s.  6d.,  the  Letter- 
finley  lot,  which  is  a  large  one,  brought  8s.  3d.  The 
Bighouse  ewes  sold  at  the  great  price  of  22s. ; 
wedders  30s.  The  black-faced  stock  found  ready  pur- 
chasers.  The  Rhudunan  wedders  were  sold  at  22s., 
and  a  good  lot  from  Glensheal  at  21s.  Vurious  lots 
sold  from  18.-;.  to  22*.,  black- faced  ewes  from  9s.  to  lis., 
lambs  from  6s.  to  8s.  The  lot  from  Mugstat,  Skye, 
sold  at  7s.  6d.  ;  Captain  Rlacdonald's  {'Inversheal)  ewe 
lambs  at  8s.  Crosses  betwixt  the  Cheviot  and  black- 
faced  fetched  good  prices,  but  we  did  not  hear  of  many 
sales.  The  cross  wedders  from  the  farms  in  Ross-shire, 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Ord,,and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  banker, 
here  (who,  it  will  be  observed,  have  gained  the  High- 
land Society's  prize  at  this  market  for  black-faced  wool ), 
were  sold  at  26/.  per  clad  score — a  very  high  price.  We 
heard  of  a  lot,  about  560,  of  cross  and  black-faced 
lambs,  which  sold  at  7s.  6d.  For  wool  the  highest 
price  obtained  was  given  for  a  large  lot  of  Cheviot 
washed,  sold  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  Rib^iU,  for  16s.  9d.  per 


stone.  Part  of  this  lot  was  smeared  with  white  tar. 
Several  lots  sold  at  16s.  A  lot  of  Cheviotwool,  washed, 
black  tar,  consisting  of  about  500  stones,  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  VVhite,  Clova,  Forfarshire,  from  Mr.  Mundell, 
Inverlaal,  for  15s.  Black-faced  wool  sold  at  from  6s. 
to  7s.  6d.  The  prices,  generally,  of  the  market  may  be 
stated  as  follows  -.—Cheviot  wedders,  23s.  to  30s. ;  ewes, 
13*.  to  22s. ;  lambs,  Bs.  to  lis.;  Black-faced  wedders, 
16s.  to  22s.;  ewes,  9s.  to  lis. ;  lambs,  6s.  to  8s.  Wool. 
— Cheviot,  per  stone,  15s.  to  16s.  9d. ;  black-faced  do., 
6s.  to  6s.  7d. 


CALENDAR  OF   HORTICULTURE 
FOR  AUGUST. 

Kitchen  Garden. — August  is  the  month  of  pro- 
spective operations  for  the  ensuing  year ;  there  is 
work  cut  out  for  every  week,  which  must  be  criti- 
cally attended  to ;  we  shall  notice  every  item  par- 
ticularly, premising,  that  the  series  of  directions 
apply  most  rigidly  to  the  latitude  of  London,  and  to 
a  degree  south  and  north  ;  but  that,  with  a  trifiing 
allowance  of  a  few  days  in  advance  for  the  northern 
counties,  they  will  be  equally  available. 

In  the  first  week — say  the  5th,  6th,  or  7th  day — 
for  the  parallel  of  London,  sow  Cabbage-seed — East 
Ham,  early  and  London  York,  and  Mr.  Knight's 
beautiful  Downton,  if  obtainable.  The  object  is  to 
secure  time  for  the  plants  to  acquire  strength  before 
the  approach  of  cold  weather.  The  soil  need  not 
be  rich  ;  a  sound  loam  is  sufficient  ;  the  plants 
ought  to  be  moved  twice,  of  whicla  operation  due 
notice  will  be  hereafter  taken  ;  enriched  earth  will 
only  be  required  at  the  final  planting.  Sow  in 
drills,  half  an  inch  deep,  in  an  open  exposure  ;  for 
all  the  varieties  of  the  hrassica:  dislike  shade.  If  the 
weather  be  dry,  water  the  drills  twice,  freely,  before 
the  seed  is  deposited. 

Winter  Spinach. — Dig  a  piece  of  rich  ground, 
not  however  glutted  with  manure,  but  rather  such 
as  the  earliest  potatoes  grow  on  ;  and  if  the  loam 
be  hazel,  gritty,  and  given  to  bind,  when  quite  dry 
(we  write  from  actual  experiment),  scatter  over  the 
surface  about  half  a  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  every 
square  perch  (oO|  square  yards),  then  dig  it  in,  and 
sow  in  drills  as  the  work  advances,  each  one  yard  from 
the  other.  With  this  simple  dress  we  haa  fine 
spinach  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  thence  to 
June,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  of  actual  frost; 
the  luxuriance  of  the  plant  was  surpassing  and  the 
quantity  profuse.  If  the  garden  and  exposure  be 
warm,  and  the  ground  rich,  the  sowing  may  be 
deferred  to  the  second  week.  In  the  course  of  cul- 
ture, thin  the  plants  to  three-inch  distances. 

Carrot — within  the  week — the  early  horn  is  good  ; 
three  or  four  drills  in  lightish  sandy  soil,  for  early 
spring  supply. 

Sow  Turnips  for  a  late  crop,  but  not  after  the  first 
week,  and  thin  out  the  previous  sowings ;  this  is 
hardly  a  garden  crop,  unless  the  ground  be  very 
extensive ;  but  it  is  well  adapted  to  a  piece  taken 
out  of  an  orchard  or  pasture,  and  open  to  the  sun  ; 
bone-dust  is  generally  a  good  manure. 

Sow  Radish,  Salad,  and  Lettuce — the  latter  for 
cutting  late,  also  for  transplanting.  These  vegetables 
may  be  sown  again  about  the  third  week  ;  the  best 
sorts  of  lettuces  for  winter  are  the  green  and  brown 
cos  ;  also  the  early  Florence ;  some  prefer  the  brown 
Dutch  and  green  cabbage  lettuce  to  be  transplanted 
in  September. 

Cauliflower.— About  the  21st,  in  a  plot  of  good 
loamy  soil,  a  yard  wide,  and  of  any  required  length. 
The  ground   being  digged  and  made   fine,  strike 
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sliiillow  drills,  six  inches  apart,  and  sow  the  seed  in 
them  ;  or  adopt  the  method  recommended  by  Aber- 
crombie  ;  and  after  raldng  the  surface  of  the  digged 
ground  till  level  and  tine,  scatter  the  seed  evenly, 
pat  it  gently  with  tlie  flat  of  the  s[)ade,  give  a  suffi- 
cient watering  if  tbe  weatlier  be  very  dry,  and  finally 
sift  over  it  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  light  earth  ; 
cover  during  hot  sun  with  a  mat,  remove  that,  and 
water  in  the  evening ;  replace  the  mat  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  thus  act  till  the  seeds  have  fairly  vegetated. 

Transplant,  at  various  times,  most  of  the  cabbage 
family: — savoys,  early,  two  feet  asunder  ;  broccoli 
at  like  distances,  previously  digging-iu  a  little  de- 
cayed manure  ;  or  dig  a  trench,  or  trenches,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  quantity  of  plants  and  extent  of  (he  plot, 
like  those  used  for  celery  ;  manure  the  bottom,  and 
set  the  broccoli  two  feet  or  30  inches  apart.  If 
these  trenches  be  filled  up  to  the  ground  level 
before  frost  set  in,  every  advantage  will  be  obtained 
which  can  be  expected  from  laying  down  the  plants 
in  autumn,  avoiding  the  disturbance  and  trouble 
thereby  occasioned, 

Cokworts — for  greens,  plant  in  rows,  at  half  the 
distances  of  hearting  cabbage. 

Celery — for  the  last  crop,  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
21st.  if  the  weather  be  dry,  water  liberullv,  and 
repeat  the  watering  every  other  evening  till  the 
plants  cease  to  flag.  The  distance  of  five  inches  is 
sufficient,  but  we  would  caution  every  one  to  desist 
from  the  practice  of  cutting  off  the  tops,  and  trim- 
ming sound  roots.  If  the  celery  be  stout,  with 
stocky  short  roots  taken  from  a  nursery-bed,  and 
the  ground  be  ready,  little  check  will  be  given  ;  but 
every  mutilation  is  a  mischief,  though  if  the  plants 
be  tap-rooted,  raised  direct  from  the  seed-bed,  and 
lacerated,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  cut  off  the  damaged 
portions  ;  yet  the  principle  is  a  bad  one,  and  ought 
to  be  avoided,  by  caution  in  lifting  the  plants,  and 
replanting  with  all  possible  speed. 

In  earthing  Celery,  which  ought  constantly  to  be 
attended  to,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  entering  the  hearts  of  the  plants.  Some  per- 
sons pass  a  string  of  bass  round  each  ;  others  place 
long  rods  on  each  side,  supported  by  temporary 
stakes,  so  as  to  compress  an  entire  row  of  planis, 
prior  to  earthing.  Perhaps  time  is  equally  econo- 
mised, or  more  so,  by  holding  a  plant  steadily  with 
the  left  hand,  while  with  the  trowel  or  fork  the 
right  hand  moulds  and  adapts  the  light  earth  about 
it.  This  sort  of  caution  is  required  during  the  first 
month  ;  after  which  the  spade  may  cut  the  sides  of 
the  trenches,  and  pile  the  earth  rather  openly  on 
both  sides  of  the  rows. 

Propagate,  by  slips,  all  the  sweet  herbs— as  thyme, 
sage,  rue,  lavender,  rosemary  j  this  should  be  done 
in  moist  weather. 

Attend  to  the  bulbous  tribe,  and  take  up  garlic,  and 
such  onions  as  are  ripe;  let  them  he  thoroughly 
dried  in  an  airy  shed. 

Destroy  weeds  ;  for  at  this  season  they  multiply 
and  grow  rapidly,  and  in  seeding  fill  the  ground 
with  rubbish.  Weeds  produce  good  vegetable 
manure,  if  heated  in  large  masses ;  but  in  forming 
these,  we  recommend  to  sprinkle  salt,  about  a  hand"- 
ful.  over  every  six-inch  layer,  and  a  shovel  of  quick- 
lime, thus  decay  is  hastened,  and  with  it  the 
destruction  of  seeds  ;  the  objection  to  weed-mould 
is  this,  tliiit  it  commonly  introduces  a  jiroi'eny  of 
seedling  weeds  into  the  land.  ° 

Fruit  Gahden.— Begin  to  prune  the  spur-bearing 
trees  early.  Formerly  the  regulation  of  the  breas't 
wood  and  laterals  whs  begun  in  June,  and  us  fresh 
shoots  were  produced  with  the  July  growth.  We 
Lave  seen   the  error  of  this  practice,   for  it  causes 


double,  if  not  three-fold  trouble,  without  producing 
any  compensation.  When  tbe  July  slioots  are  com- 
pleted and  the  wood  is  semi-ripe,  one  cutting-back 
will  be  sufficient;  and  as  some  activity  remains  in 
the  trees,  the  lower  buds  near  the  motlier  branches 
swell,  but  do  not  push  into  shoots.  Every  useless 
shoot  should  tlius  be  treated  ;  and  thereby  abun- 
dance of  good  spurs  may  he  formed  on  all  voung 
apple,  pear,  and  plum-trees.  The  spring  wood  of 
peach  and  nectarine  trees  adapted  to  the  figure  of  the 
tree,  and  selected  for  next  year's  bearers,  ought  to 
be  accurately  and  neatly  traioed-in. 

Fig-trees  are  very  easily  managed,  and  the  fruit  is 
deservedly  a  great  favourite  with  some  persons. 
The  figs  progressively  ripen  in  this  month.  No 
shoot  must  be  shortened,  but  all  the  young  wood  of 
this  year,  which  alone  will  bear  the  figs  of  the  next 
summer,  should  be  trained  at  full  length,  cutting  clear 
out  the  old  bearing  wood  from  which  tlie  fruit  has 
been  gathered,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new 
wood,  and  also  removing  from  their  origin  all  the  pro- 
jecting breast  wood  ;  this  indeed  ought  to  be  done  early 
to  admit  air  and  sun  to  the  fruit.  Young  figs  begin 
early  in  the  month  to  show  themselves  on  the  green 
wood  ;  and  if  permitted  to  remain,  would  grow  to 
a  considerable  size.  In  the  warm  countries  these 
figs  would  become  the  first  of  two  annual  crops; 
but  as  they  cannot  support  the  rigour  of  our  occasional 
frosts,  every  such  fig  should  now  be  removed  on  its 
first  appeaiance.  Others  will  be  protruded  later  in 
the  autumn,  and  these  will  remain  uninjured  if  the 
trees  be  duly  protected.  By  attending  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, we  insure  one  crop  of  figs;  and  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swayne,  for  his 
able  paper,  in  an  early  series  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society;  which  mainly  contributed  to  establish 
the  practice. 

Vines  undergo  an  important  change  early  in 
the  month  of  August,  which  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Cap- 
per, in  the  sixth  volume  of  "  Loudon's  Gardener's 
JMagazine" — a  series  of  articles  on  the  anatomy  ©f  the 
vine,  commencing  at  page  12  of  that  volume.  Mr. 
Capper  may  have  refined  too  much  therein  ;  but  it 
is  manifest  that  a  fresh  layer  of  wood  is  added  to 
the  stem  and  main  branches,  while  growth  and  ex- 
tension are  almost  entirely  arrested  ;  the  fruit  begins 
to  form  its  seed,  and  when  this  process  is  completed, 
those  chemical  changes  progress  in  the  pulp  which 
terminate  in  tlie  formation  of  sugar  of  grapes,  and 
the  simultaneous  ripening  of  the  berry  and  its  seeds. 
But  while  growth  of  wood  continues,  all  superfluous 
secondary  shoots  and  tendrils  should  be  early  re- 
moved, and  the  proper  bearing  wood  secured  to  the 
wall.  Of  late  years  our  out-of-door  grapes  have 
suffered  much  ;  a  high  promise  presented  itself  this 
year,  but  the  cold  weather  of  June  has  much  weak- 
ened it,  and  grapes  will  not  be  early  ;  the  Fron- 
tignac,  indeed,  appears  to  have  failed,  aad  the  berries 
drop  off. 

Budding  of  apricots,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  and 
plums,  may  be  successfully  performed  in  young 
free-working  bark,  during  the  firsthalf  of  the  month. 

Greenhouse  plants  may  be  freely  propagated  by 
cutting — as  the  verbenas,  calceolarias,  and  particu- 
larly  all  the  varieties  of  pelargonium  ;  the  scarlets, 
by  merely  placing  slips  or  cuttings  in  the  open 
soil  during  the  first  week ;  or  if  later,  in  propaga- 
tion pots  of  sandy  loam  and  old  leaf-mould.  The 
fancy  varieties,  by  cuttings  of  strong  young  shoots, 
jilaced  singly  in  tbe  sandiest  pots — the  soil,  two- 
year-old  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand  ;  give  water, 
place  the  pots  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  where  there  is  a 
gentle  bottom  heat.  After  the  flowering  is  over,  the 
old  plants  should  he  dried  ofl'  a  little  to  harden  the 
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wood ;  they  should  then  be  cut  over  very  low,  so 
fis  to  leave'  the  skeletoQ  of  a  future  handsome  bush. 
From  the  cnltiiigs,  the  best  and  stronprest  are  to  be 
selected.  The  mother  plants  are  to  be  kept  in  the 
open  air  to  receive  the  rain,  till  the  first  symptoms 
of  growth  commence,  when  the  soil  is  to  be  shaken 
oft",  the  loose  straggling  roots  cut  away,  and  the 
plants  returned  to  the  smallest  pots  which  will  re- 
ceive the  roots  without  cramping  them  ;  the  soil  for 
this  first  repotting  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  rather 
weaker  than  that  used  in  the  spring,  for  we  do  not 
wish  to  stimulate,  but  to  preserve. 

Dahlias  are  coming  into  perfection ;  of  these  we 


have  but  one  new  remark  to  offer,  Kitrate  of  soda 
was  recommended  by  some  writer,  and  a  friend  of 
ours,  a  most  successful  cultivator,  tried  it  in  June, 
in  the  following  mariner  and  proportions.  lie  dis- 
solved lialf-a-pound  in  nine  gallons  of  soft  pond 
water,  and  distributed  this  quantity  among  about 
seventy  plants.  'J'he  verdure  of  foliage  and  strength 
of  these  dahlias  is  superior,  and  the  application 
will  be  repeated.  Ditterence  of  soil  may  effect  the 
results,  but  we  recommend  our  readers  to  make 
trial  of  it.  This  chemical,  (nitrate  of  soda)  so  di- 
luted, can  do  no  injury,  and  it  may  prove  highly 
beneficial. 


REVIEW     OF     THE     CORN     TRADE 

DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  JULY. 


During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  month,  the 
wheat  trade  was  in  a  more  than   usually  stagnant 
state  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.    The  sup- 
plies have  not   exceeded    the   consumption,    and 
although  the  farmers'  deliveries  have   been  even 
less  than  is  generally  the  case  at  this  season  of 
the  year,    still  any  deficiency    which    may  have 
existed  in  this  source  throughout   all  the   large 
markets  of  consumption,  has  been  amply  supplied 
by  the  holders  of  foreign  wheat  ])reviously  entered 
for  home  consumption  ;  of  which  the   sales  lat- 
terly have  been  so  very  considerable,  as  to  have 
reduced  the   stock  of  this  description    to  within 
fifty  thousand  quarters,  at  the  period  when  our 
present  number  of  the  "  Farmers'  Magazine"  goes 
to   press.       The    state    of   commerce  generally, 
and  of  the  corn  trade  in  particular,  has,  /or  a 
time,  prevented  the  proprietors  of  bonded  foreign 
wheat  from  attempting   any  undue   reduction  in 
the  present  rates  of  duty,  with  the  view  of  enter- 
ing their  property  for  home  consumption  ;   nor  is 
it  probable  that  an)'  reduction  in  the  rates  of  duty 
at  present  ])ayable  on  the  entry   of  foreign  wheat 
to  any  extent  can  occur,  unless  it  be  occasioned  by 
a  very  material   alteration   in   the   state   of  the 
weather,  which  till  lately,  with  a  few  esceptions, 
has  been  as  propitious  to  the  coming  crops  as  the 
best  friends  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  United  Kingdom  could  have  desired  ; 
and,  should  it  only  now  be  dry  and  favourable  till 
the  present  harvest  be  secured,  the  Empire  must 
flourish  in  a  degree  heretofore  seldom  experienced, 
even  in  the  best  of  times.     It  will  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner  settle  the  great  question  of  our  in- 
dependence of  foreign  nations  for  annual  supplies 
of  food,  and  it  will  most  abundantly  show  how 
numerous  the  advantages  are  which  the  industry 
of  the  empire  must  always  reap  from  the  grain  and 
pulse  crops  grown  at  home  being  rendered  even 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
whole  of  the  population.     It  will  reduce  the  prices 
of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  without  in  the  slight- 
est degree  injuring  the  property  of  the  farmer,  for 
be  will  gain  more  by  quantity  than  he  can  lose  by 
its  depreciated  value  ;  and  it  must  from  necessity 
increase  the  quantity  of  labour  to  be  performed, 
and    consequently    enhance   the   value   of  wages 
payable  for  its  performance.     Instead  of  in  this 
season    paying   away   many  millions    sterling  to 
foreign  nations  for  foreign  food,  imported  into  this 
empire  for  the  support  of  an  unemployed  and  con- 
sequently starving  population,  this  money,  should 
the    harvest    prove     good,    will    be    distributed 


amongst  our  agricultural  proprietors  and  farmers 
at  home,  and  will  by  them  be  kept  in  circulation 
amongst  the  manufacturing  classes,  and  indeed 
amongst  all  the  productive  labourers  throughout 
the  empire — making  all  in  the  meantime  happy  and 
contented,  aiul  finally  returning  into  the  pockets 
of  its  original  proyirietors,  with  more  than  com- 
pound interest  added  to  the  principal.  To  the 
commercial  classes  no  increase  in  the  present 
amount  of  our  foreign  commerce  which  an  abso- 
lutely free  corn  trade  can  by  any  possibility  create, 
could  in  any  manner  make  amends  for  the  loss  in 
the  amount  of  the  home  trade  which  a  bad  crop 
this  season  would  occasion  to  them.  Indeed  we 
have  repeatedly  had  opportunities  to  state  that  a 
barter  trade  in  foreign  grain  and  British  maimfac- 
tured  goods  never  yet  did  exi- '    :Mid  never  can. 

To  the  serfs  in  Poland,  and  the  boors  in  various 
corn   districts   in    Ccrmany,   it   matters    nothing 
whether  the  grain  crops,  by  whose  labour  they  are 
sown  and  gathered,  be  abundant  or  the  contrary  ; 
whether  they  find  a  favourable  market  for  the  con- 
sumption of  their  surplus  growth  in  Great  Britain, 
or  whether  it  be  entirely  prohibited  by  our  corn 
laws.    To  them  the  one  case  does  no  good,  nor 
does  the  other  alternative  do  one  particle  of  harm. 
A  large  corn  exportation  adds  not  to  their  wealth, 
nor  can  a  small  exportation  by  any  ])ossibility  in- 
crease their  poverty.     Should  Great  Britain  remit 
to   the    continent   million?   sterling   annually   in 
payment    for  foreign   grain,    this   immense    sum 
would  not  enable  the  cultivators  of  foreign  fields 
to  increase  their  present  consumption  of  manufac- 
tured goods.     The  money  would  be  employed  by 
the  large  land  proprietors   in  an  increased  con- 
sumption of  French  wines,  and  of  many  descrip- 
tions of  Italian  and  southern  luxuries,  and  perhaps 
it  might  in  part  be  expended  in  additions  to  their 
already  princely  palaces,  and  in  other  home  en- 
joyments ;  but  to  the  great  body  of  the   people  it 
would  not  bring  one  solitary  advantage,  nor  would 
it  enable  any  part  of  them  to  improve,  either  by 
clothing  or  by  food,  their  present  very  humble 
condition  in  life.     The  circulation  in  this  empire, 
however,  of  tViese  many  millions  must  eventually 
confer  the  greatest  benefits  on  every  class  in  Bri- 
tish society.    There  is  no   man   so  low  here  v.'ho 
receives  not  wages  for  his  labour,  and  these  wages 
are  always  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  labour  to 
be  performed.      Unlike  the  Polish  slave,  he  re- 
ceives not  a  scanty  allowance  of  food  for  the  work 
which   he  performs,  but   he   ia   remunerated   by 
daily  vr ages,  paid  to  him  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
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realm,  and  he  supplies  himself  with  those  neces- 
saries of  life  which  add  to  his    respectability  and 
comfort.    The  truck  system  of  payment  has  most 
properly  been  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  workmen 
consequently  have  universally  an  interest  in  the 
general  prosperity  of  all,  let  their  rank  in  society 
be  high  or  let  it  be  low.    The  more  prosperous 
their  neighbours  may  be,  the  greater  must  be  the 
demand  for  their  labour,   and    the    more  liberal 
must  be  the  rates  of  their  wages.     These  facts  the 
great  majority  of  the  productive  classes  are  per- 
fectly aware  of,  and  no  attempted  excitement  on 
the   subject    of   the    price    of    bread    can    alter 
opinions,  of  which  their  own  experience  in  social 
life  has  fully  established  the  truth  to  them.    Dear- 
ness  and  cheapness,  they  know,  are  entirely  relative 
terms,   depending  as  they  do   on  the   means  of 
employment.      Bread  at   twopence  per  pound  in 
London  is  cheaper  than  the  same   weight  is  in 
Paris  at  one  penny  ;  hecause  here  labour  is  at  least 
two-thirds  higher   than  it  is   in   the  capital    of 
France.     Our  working-  and  productive  classes  are 
perfectly  convinced  of  this  great  truth,  and  desire 
not  any  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  which  is  not  the  effect  of  a  superabundance 
in  the  home  growth  of  all  these  necessaries,  be- 
cause in  the  latter  case  alone  can  moderate  prices 
for  provisions  not  reduce  tiie  rates  of  their  daily 
pay  ;  indeed  almost  universally  an  abundant  home 
crop  is  attended  by  an  improvement  in  the  means 
of  living.    The  certain  consequence  of  an  abun- 
dant crop  is  an  abundance  of  money,   and  low 
rates  of  interest  to  those  who  obtain  loans  from 
capitalists,  and  who  have  the  means  of  produc- 
tively employing  it  in  private  and  public  under- 
takings.    But  the  greatest  benefit  which  a  large 
growth  of  grain  at  home  can  confer  on  any  com- 
munity, may  be  found  in  the  steadiness  which  it 
gives  to  the  prices  of  every  article  of  consumption, 
whether  it  be   of  home  or  foreign  origin.     The 
circulating  medium  remains   in   a   most   healthy 
state,   and    cannot,   under  the   influence   of  the 
existing  corn  laws,  ever  be  transmitted  ahroad  in 
exchange  fur  foreign  agricultural  produce,  unless 
when  the  elements  cause  bad  and  deficient  crops 
in  this  country.     An  unnatural  scarcity  of  money 
is  attended  by  an  unnatural  and  destructive  de- 
cline in  the  prices  of  all  articles  of  general  use. 
The  wages  of   labour   are,   under   such    circum- 
stances, more  than  proportionably  reduced  ;  and  an 
extensive  importation  of  foreign  grain  is  the  sure 
precursor  of  a  scarcity  of  money,  and  consequently 
of  restricting  the  means  for  giving  ])roductive  la- 
bour to  the  people.     From  ])resent  appearances,  a 
considerable    amount    of    pecuniary    distress    is 
gradually  gaining  ground  in  various  departments 
of  commerce,  which  can  have  no  other  origin  than 
in   the  subtraction  from  the  circulating  medium, 
during  the  last  tliree  years,  of  from  six  to  eight 
millions  sterling  of  hard  money  in  payment  for 
foreign    grain,    the    imjtortation    of    which    had 
been     rendered     necessary     by     the     previous 
succession  of  bad  crops.       If,  however,  the   em- 
pire be  allowed  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  j)resent 
corn  laws  for    aiioiher  season  or  two,  tlie  crop  of 
18-10,  and,  in  every  probability,  that  of  the  preaeiit 
year,  will    soon    afterwards    remove    many  of   the 
difficulties   under    which    commerce  at  the  present 
m'jmeat  labours,  and  relieve  her  from  others  witli 
■which  she  is  now  threatened,  and  wiiich  must  fall  on 
her  with  a  violence  al  tliis  momci>t  not  even  contem- 
plated, should  tiie  lefjishuure  abrogate  any  of  thosa 
wliolesome  laws  which  liave  been  enacted   for  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  all  classes  in  society, 


whether   they  be   employed   in  agricultural   or  in 
commercial    pursuits,    and    by  which  the  wages  of 
labour  themselves  are  rendered  generally  ."nore  than 
equal  to  the  common  expenditure  of  life.     Should, 
we    repeat,    the  weather    hereafter    be    dry,  warm, 
and  favourable  for  ripening  and  securing  the  crops 
now  in  the  fields,  that  of  wheat  will  be  both  abun- 
dant in  quantity  and  of  tolerably  good  quality,  and 
it   will    afi'ord    most    ample    evidence  of  the  rapid 
progress  which    is    now  making    in  the  science  of 
agriculture,    the    result    of  which  must  shortly  he 
attended  by  consequences  of  the  deepest  importance 
to  the  entire    population.      A  bad    harvest  season, 
on   the  contrary,    or  a  repeal  of  the  existing  corn 
laws,  which  may  be  called  one  and  the  same  thing, 
must  jjroduce  a  general  calamity.     It  will  subtract 
from  the  circulation  the  whole  of  the  metallic  cur- 
rency, by  which  the  value  of  all  articles  of  use  and 
luxury  is  now  regulated,  and  it  must  place  a  great 
majority    of   the   industrious   on  half  employment, 
and  that  half  paid  by  wages  reduced  more  in  pro- 
portion   than    the    labour    itself   will    be.      It   is  a 
strange   plan   for    afi'ording    productive    labour    to 
what  is  called  falsely  a  suj)erabundant  population, 
to  transfer  to  foreign    slaves  and    boors  the  culti- 
vation of  grain  for    our  use,    from    our   own  field 
labourers,    and    to    pay    foreign    land    proprietors 
Some   millions    of   specie    annually  for    the  use  of 
their    fields.      This   plan,    however,    still    becomes 
more  strange,  wlien  we  reflect  on  the  almost  bound- 
less  resources  for    the    production  of  grain  of  all 
descriptions    which    we   possess  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  and   on  the  energy  and  industry  of  the 
agricultural   population.     It  is  perfectly  ascertained 
that  nearly    fifty  millions  of  acres   of  land  are    at 
present    under    cultivation,  the    great  majority    of 
which  we    freely    admit    to    be    as  yet    in    a    very 
imperfect  state  of  tillage,  but  which  is  in  a  gradual 
state  of  improvement,  and   under   the  influence  of 
the  corn  laws  must,   before  long,  not  only  produce 
in  great  abundance   all  the    necessaries  of  life  for 
the   support  of  our  population,  but  eventually  also 
may  enable  us  to  supply  our  colonies,  and  various 
independent  states  in   southern  climates,    with  the 
surplus  of  our  production.     There  is  not  one  acre  of 
land  witliin  the  empire,   however  high  maj'   be  its 
present   state  of   cultivation,  which  is  not  capable 
of  still   farther  improvement ;   nor  is  there  one  acre 
amongst  the  fifty  millions  now  cultivated,  which  is 
so  poor  as  to  be  unworthy  of  capital  being  expended 
on  it.     The  anti-corn  law  lecturers  can  never  per- 
suade the  inhabitants  of  England  that  their  interest 
can  be  promoted  bv  throwing  two  millions  of  acres 
of  land,  now  producing  wheat,  out  of   cultivation, 
and    by  the    substitution    of   foreign  wheat    in  the 
stead  of  this  wheat.     In  tlie  latter  case,  money  must 
be  remitted    to    foreign    land  proprietors   for    their 
crops,  which  by  no  possibility  can  be  drawn  back 
into  this  country  by   any  increase  in  our  commerce 
with  those  states  from  which  the   supplies  of  grain 
may    be    received  ;    and  the   means    to    furnish  the 
people  with  productive    labour  would  be   thus  re- 
duced  proportionably  witli  the  reduction  which  the 
transmission    of  specie    to    the  continent    for  these 
purposes,  would  cause  in  the  amount  of  the  circu- 
lating  medium  in  tliis  country.     On  the  contrary, 
when  our  crop  is  sufiiciently  large  for  the  wants  of 
the   community,    wages    are    raised,    because    the 
means  of  employing  the    people    are  increased  by 
our  lionie  corn  growers  receiving  payment   for  the 
home     consumption    of    food,    and     expending    it 
amongst  the  manufacturers,  artisans,  and  other  pro- 
ductive classes  of   society.     In    an    abundant  crop 
therefore  the  whole  of  the  people  are  deeply  inter- 
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ested,  and  the  weather  alone  cnn  deprive  them  of 
this  most  important  advantage  during  the  next  corn 
season,  at  all  events.  The  fields,  at  the  time  we 
go  to  press,  are  loaded  with  abundance,  bHt  the 
weather  is  by  far  too  wet  for  ripening  and  bringing 
grain  to  perfection.  Already  there  exists  some 
uneasiness  respecting  our  future  prospects,  and 
wheat  advanced  from  5s.  to  8s.  per  quarter  before 
the  end  of  last  month.  No  material  injury  has  how- 
ever as  yet  been  committed,  in  as  far  as  observations 
are  made,  and  a  favourable  alteration  in  the  weather 
will  speedily  remove  those  fears  which,  naturally 
enough,  now  exist  respecting  futurity,  A  bad  crop 
would  be  attended  by  the  worst  of  consequences, 
and  the  commercial  community  would  suffer  mucli 
more  severely  by  such  a  calamity  than  the  agri- 
cultural interest  could  do;  for  it  would  place  at  least 
one-half  of  the  people  out  of  employment,  reduce 
the  public  revenue,  and  add  to  that  state  of  general 
distress  now  almost  daily  becoming  more  visible. 

In  the  Barley  trade  very  little  business  was  done 
during  the  beginning  of  the  last  month,  nor  did  any 
alteration  in  prices  occur  until  the  conclusion  of 
July,  when  an  improvement  of'ls.  to  2s.  per  qr.  was 
occasioned  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  rains 
which  fell  in  June  and  in  the  beginning  of  July 
had  a  most  favourable  influence,  however,  on  the 
young  barlej'  plants  growing  in  the  light  soils,  and 
ihey  at  the  present  moment  promise  well,  provided 
that  the  weather  herenfter  be  dry  and  warm — a 
change  which  is  now  absolutely  necessary  for  bring- 
ing the  crops  generally  to  a  prosperous  conclusion. 
For  the  quantity  of  land  under  this  description  of 
tillage,  there  is  the  greatest  prospect  of  an  abundant 
produce  ;  but  it  must  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to 
all  who  desire  the  public  prosperity,  that  encou- 
ragement is  not  given  to  the  conversion  of  three 
times  more  land  than  is  now  under  this  description 
of  cultivation  into  Barley  fields  ;  for  consumption 
may  be  abundantly  found  for  three  times  the  quan- 
tity of  barley  grown  under  the  present,  we  had 
almost  said,  system  of  wicked  and  anti-human  bar- 
ley taxation.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there 
are,  we  may  say,  millions  of  acres  of  light  and 
sandy  soils  which  are  admirably  calculated  for  the 
growth  of  the  best  qualities  of  malting  barley,  but 
which  are  not  suited  to  anv  other  description  of 
agricultural  undertaking.  If  due  encouragement 
were  given  to  the  consumption  of  barley,  an  impor- 
tant addition  would  be  made  to  the  wealth  of  many 
of  the  land  proprietors,  and  many  of  the  existing 
deprivations  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  community 
also  would  thereby  be  removed,  without  in  any 
manner  subtracting  from  the  national  wealth;  but 
on  the  contrary  it  would  be  very  materially  in- 
creased, did  a  material  reduction  tnke  place  in  the 
present  rates  of  duty  charged  generally  on  malt, 
and  on  spirits  manufactured  and  rectified  in  Eng- 
land, The  heavy  duty  imposed  on  the  conversion 
of  barley  into  malt,  has  latterly  reduced  the  con- 
sumption of  malt  by  the  common  brewers  to  rather 
less  than  four  millions  of  quarters,  the  thirty 
millions  of  human  beings  now  existing  in  (he 
United  Kingdom,  not  having  the  means  to  pay  for 
the  consumption  of  a  greater  quantity.  The  real 
truth  of  the  case  is,  that  one  half  of  the  people  can- 
not afford  to  use  beer  at  all,  and  the  other  half  are 
compelled  to  drink  it  in  an  adulterated  state.  The 
numerous  convictions  now  taking  place  weekly,  at 
the  suit  of  the  officers  of  excise,  perfectly  establish 
this  fact;  and  thus  the  beer  consumers  are  defrauded 
of  their  just  right  to  consume  pure  beer  alone,  and 
their  healths  are  likewise  placed  at  hazard  by  the 
impurity  of  the  drugs,  with  which  their  beverage  is 


but  too  frequently  impregnated.  At  an  excise  charge 
of  one  shilling  on  each  bushel  of  ihalt  manufactured, 
the  revenue  itself  would  be  improved  very  mate- 
rially, and  eventually  it  would  triple  the  present 
quantity  of  barley  now  converted  into  beer.    The 
quality  of  the  beer  would  be  proportioiiably  im- 
proved, and  the  entire  population  would  enjoy  the 
important  benefit    which    the  legislature  has  the 
power  abundantly  within  its  reach  of  bestowing, 
by  sanctioning  this  alteration  in  the  malt  duties. 
Little  less  than  two  millions  of  acres  of  land  would 
be  required  for  the  production  of  barley  in  addition 
to  the  quantity  now  imder  this  description  of  til- 
lage, was  the  jjresent  excise  system  modified  ;  and 
a  great  part  of  this  increase  would  be  taken  from 
light  and  sandy  soils,  at  the  present  moment  nearly 
useless  to  human  nature.     The  cultivation  of  this 
additional  number  of  acres,  would  givG  employment 
to  many   thousands  of  agricultural  families  who 
are  now  nearly  in  a  state  of  destitution  ;  and   to 
many  small  farmers,  who,  with  their  capital,  must 
seek  employment  for  themselves,  their  families, 
and  of  their  property  in  the  wilds  of  Canada,  or  in 
the  back  settlements  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, should  the  present  barley  taxation  system  be 
suffered  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
British  Empire.    With  such  an  extensive  field  for 
the  profitable  employment   of  the  people  at  home, 
as   even  the  barley  trade  alone  places  before  the 
legislature,  it  is  perfectly  unintelligible  wherefore 
emigration  should  be  thought  of  until,  at  all  events, 
this  source  of  livelihood  be  in  some  measure  ex- 
hausted— for  this  would  be  one  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages which    the  reduction  of  the  malt  duty 
would  confer  on  the  community  at  large  ;  and  the 
increased  wealth  which  this  increased  barley  til- 
lage would  create,  would  do  far  more  than  pay  for 
the  increased    expenditure  which  this  additional 
consumption    of  barley  would  render  necessary. 
In  this  quarter,  there  is  a  wide  channel  for  scat- 
tering universal  good  amongst  the  great  mass  of 
the  people — for  raising  to  comfort  and  independ- 
ence many  families  from  the  most  abject  state  of 
distress  and  destitution — and  for  spreading  hap- 
piness  and    contentment    amongst  millions.      It 
may  largely  add  to  the  revenue,  without  adding  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  the  public  burdens  ;  and  by  a 
reduction  in  the  malt  duty  to  this  extent,  the  va- 
lue of  land  itself  will  be  most  materially  im])roved 
by  the  improvement  which  it  naturally  must  be 
the  means  of  creating  in  the  culture  of  barley  itself. 
To  render  them  ode  of  collecting  the  malt  duty  more 
simple  than  it  is  at  present,  would  materially  de- 
crease the  sum  now  expended  in  its  collection,  and 
would  likewise  improve  the  quality  of  malt  itself. 
To  charge  the  duty  on  the  raw  material,  and  to 
permit  the  maltster  to  use  his  science  and  his  j  udg- 
ment  in  its  manufacture,  would  be  attended  with 
considerable  advantage  ;  for,  as  the  law  of  malt- 
ing now  is,  the  same  hours  only  are  allowed  in  the 
different  gradations  of  malting,  whether  the  barley 
be  grown  in  a  northern  or  southern  climate,  whe- 
ther it  be  soft  or  flintj',  whether  it  be  thin  or  the 
contrary  in  the  skin,  and  whether  the  weather  at 
the  time  of  malting  be  warm  or  cold.     Now  the 
same  amount  of  malt  duty  might  be  paid  into  the 
treasury,  without  these  vexatious  excise  restric- 
tions ;  and  generally  a  much  superior  quality  in 
the  malt  itself  would  be  obtained,  if  the  maltster 
was  permitted  to  manufacture  his  property  in  that 
manner  which  suited    best  his  own  interests  and 
the  interests   of  its  consumers,    and  if  the  duty 
was  charged  at  once  on  the  barley  itself  when  it  is 
^akeninto  the  malthouse.  An  act  of  parliament  for 
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the  reduction  of  the  malt  duty,  and  for  rendering 
the  excise  regulations  less  stringent  than  they  are 
at  present,  to  take  effect  within  two  or  three  years 
after  it  had  passed  the  legislature,  would  improve, 
we  repeat,  the  revenue — would  iuimensely  increase 
the  consumption  of  harley — and  would  enable  the 
entire  population,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  enjoy  the 
moderate  use  oftliat  favourite  and  wholesome  beve- 
rage leer ;  and  this  alteration  in  the  present  defective 
system  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  do  injury  to 
any  interest,  or  to  any  individual  in  the  community. 
There  is  still  however  another  channel  wherein 
the  consumption  of  barley  may  be  increased  by 
half  a  million  of  quarters  ;  and  that  is,  in  suppress- 
ing the  most  profitable   but  demoralizing  trade  of 
the  smuggler  of  foreign  spirits    into  the  British 
Empire,  for  the  consumption  of  the  British  people. 
There  is  scarcely  one  crime  committed  which  has 
not  its  origin  either  remotely  or  immediately  in  this 
cause.     On  this  foundation,  the  great  and  extreme 
vices  of  tee-totalism  and  drunkenness  rear  their 
deformed  and  hideous  heads,  and  it  enables  their 
followers  slowly,  but  surely,  to  gain  ground  against 
the  great  virtue  of  temperance.     Excessive  spirit 
taxation  is  the  cause  of  the^^e  evils — we  mean  the 
heavy  manner  in  which  barley  is  taxed  when  con- 
verted into  spirits  in  England  alone;  for  in  Scot- 
land   and  Ireland    moderate    spirit    duties    have 
suppressed  smuggling,  by  rendering  the  trade  un- 
profitable.    In  England,  not  less  than  ten  millions 
of  gallons  of  foreign  spirits  are  annually  consumed, 
which  are  manufactured  from  produce   of  foreign 
growth,  which  pay  no  duty  whatever  towards  the 
public   expenditure   of  the    British  Empire,   and 
which  corrupt  the  morals  of  all  connected  with  its 
importation,    and     employed     in  its   sale.     The 
charge  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  per  cer.t.  of  duty 
in  England  on  home-made  spirits,  naturally  holds 
out  the  strongest  inducements  for  the  violation  of 
the  laws  of  excise,  and  encourages  the  nefarious 
trade  of  the  illegal  imi)orters  of  foreign  spirits  : 
sacrificing  at  the  same  time,  and   by  the   same 
acts,    the     public     revenue,     and    what    is    far 
worse — the     public    morality.        The     reduction 
of  the  spirit  duty  in  FJngland  to  one  half  of  the 
present    charge,   will    eft'oclualjy    cure   the    evil   of 
smuggling,  and  increase  the  great  virtue  of  tempe- 
rance, at  the  expence   of  its   two  extreme  vices — 
drunkenness  and  tee-totalism.     It  will   restore   to   a 
healthy  state  that  great  and  important  branch  of  our 
internal  commerce — the  distilleries  ;  and  it  will  in- 
crease  very   considerably  the  consumption  of  home- 
grown grain.     It  will   likewise  add  to  the  sum  at 
present  paid  into  the  treasury  annually,   for  duties 
collected  on  home-made  spirits  ;  and   it  will  wonder- 
fully improve  the  broken  constitutions  of  the  drunk- 
ard and  of  the  tee-totaller,  by  leading   them  into  the 
moderate  enjoyment  of  all    the  necessaries,    and   of 
some  of  th"  luxuries  of  life,  with  which  Providence 
may  furnish  them.  Smuggling  l»as  within  a  few  years 
so  rapidly  increased  in  i^ngland,  that  the    distillery 
trade  has  been  very  much  depressed  indeed,  and  is 
annually  becoming  worse.     At  many  of  the  rich  and 
long  established  distilleries,    it  has  been  found   ne- 
cessiiiy  entirely  to  stop  working  ;  and,   unless  mea- 
sures be  inuuediiitely  taken  to  alter  the  excise  duties 
in  England,  and    the  restrictions   now  so   uselessly 
and  vexatiousl^  imposed  on  the  British  rectifier,  the 
consumption  of  home-made  spirits  in  Kngland  must 
yearly   betome    less,   and    the    treasury    event ually 
must  be  de|irived  of  its  greatest  source   uf  revenue. 
The  landed  interest  sur«ly  will    jiay    attention    to    a 
subject  in  which  they  have  so  large  a  stake,  Bnd,  by 
their  timely  interposiiiou  in  Parliament,  cause  those 


alterations  to  he  made  in  the  home  spirit  trade,  which 
are  so  necessary  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
every  class  in  British  society.  To  remove  the  very 
absurd  and  [)eri'ectly  uncalled-for  restrictions  under 
which  the  British  rectifier  of  neutral  spirits  into 
British  gin,  brandies,  and  compounds,  is  placed, 
must  speedily  cause  the  consumption  of  British  rec- 
tified spirits  to  be  much  increased,  chiefly  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  foreign  smuggling  trade  ;  for,  even 
already,  it  is  perfectly  established  that  British 
brandy  can  be  manufactured,  equal  in  flavour  and 
certainly  superior  in  quality,  to  the  best  descriptions 
of  brandies  legally  imported  from  France,  were  a 
(e\v  alterations  only  made  in  the  excise  regulations, 
by  which  the  operations  of  the  rectifier  are  very  ma- 
terially cramped,  and  his  science  much  interrupted. 
Foreign  spirits  of  all  descriptions.  Colonial  rums, 
and  Scotch  and  Irish  whiskey,  are  permitted  into 
general  consumi)tion  at  those  strengths  which  are 
most  suitable  t©  the  interests  of  the  spiritmerchants, 
and  to  the  jialates  of  the  consumers;  whilst  British 
rectified  spirits  cannot  be  manufactured  by  la>y,  un- 
less they  he  seventeen  or  more  under  proof.  This 
is  a  great  act  of  injustice,  and  is  extremely  detri- 
mental to  the  rectifier,  particularly  of  British  brandy, 
preventing  him,  as  it  does,  from  extracting  that  high 
flavour  from  his  article,  which  under  different  cir- 
cumstances he  is  perfectly  capable  of  producing, 
and  which,  added  to  its  superior  wholesomeness, 
would,  as  we  have  already  said,  render  his  spirits 
preferable,  in  every  good  quality,  to  any  legally  im- 
ported, even  from  the  south  of  France  itself.  At 
the  extensive  British  brandy  distillery  in  King 
Street,  Snow-hill,  Mr.  Dunlop  has  science  and 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  perfectly  sufficient  for 
the  production  of  a  rectified  spirit,  even  of  higher 
flavour  than  he  now  manufactures,  did  the  law  only 
permit  him  to  make  use  of  those  strengths  which 
are  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  his  operations  ;  and 
an  alteration  m  the  law  in  this  respect,  would  even- 
tually— as  the  use  of  Irish  and  Scotch  whiskey  has 
nearly  banished  the  smucrgling  trade  from  these  por- 
tions of  the  British  empire — supersede  the  consump- 
tion of  foreign  brandy  in  England,  bv  the  substitu- 
tion of  excellent  brandies,  manufactured  at  home  out 
of  English  barley,  in  its  stead.  In  the  mean  time 
the  smuggler  drives  a  most  profitable  trade  at  the 
expence  of  the  British  agricultural  interest,  and  of 
the  British  distillers  and  rectifiers.  He  delivers  at 
the  private  houses  of  British  consumers,  brandies, 
distilled  in  the  worst  manner,  and  extracted  from 
wine-lees  and  the  most  inferior  descriptions  of  fruit, 
at  and  even  under  l,is.  per  proof  gallon,  leaving 
himself  thereon  enormous  profits — so  large,  indeed, 
that  the  capture  of  every  second  shipment  made  to 
him,  would  ])lace  no  effectual  bar  to  the  prosecution 
of  this  illegal  system  of  commerce.  It  is  in  every 
way  unjust  to  the  revenue,  to  the  distiller  and  rec- 
tifier, and  to  the  inhabitants  of  England,  that  this 
traffic  should  be  permitted  any  longer  to  continue. 
The  preventive  service,  costing  annually  little  under 
one  million  sterling,  cannot  prevent  smuggling,  nor 
in  any  material  degree  limit  the  present  extent  of  it. 
The  reduction  of  the  duty  now  chargeable  in  England 
as  heine-inade  spirits,  and  an  alteration  in  the  excise 
restrictions  on  the  oj)erations  of  the  rectifier,  can 
alone  put  an  efl'ectual  stop  to  smuggling,  and  ren- 
der the  expence  of  the  preventive  service  at  least 
one  half  less  than  it  is  under  the  present  most  im- 
jierfect  system  of  excise.  So  long  as  the  distillery 
trade  remains  in  a  state  of  depression,  so  long  must 
the  barley  trade  be  proportionally  depressed,  for  it 
materially  interferes  with  its  consumption.  The 
state  of  the  weather  has,  no  doubt,  in  the  mean  time 
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caused  a  small  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  barley 
trade,  but  an  advance  cannot  reach  any  material  ex- 
tent until  a  more  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed  of 
the  coming  barley  crop.  Appearances,  as  yet,  no 
doubt,  are  favourable,  but  dry  and  warm  weather 
is  now  absolutely  necessary  for  securing  this  crop 
in  good  condition. 

The  transactions  in  the  oat  trade  during  the  month 
which  has  just  been  brought  to  its  conclusion,  have 
attracted  verv  little  of  the  public  attention,  nor  has 
any  variation  of  much  importance  occurred  in  their 
value  since  our  last  number  was  published.      Under 
the  protection  of  the  corn  laws,  Ireland  has  enjoyed 
the  advantages  naturally  arising  out  of  the  supply  of 
a  great  part  of  the  consumption  of  this  article  in  the 
various  markets  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  people  ge- 
nerally are  consequently  receiving  the  benefit  of  the 
retention  within  the  empire  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  specie,  which,  did  the  corn  laws  not  exist,  would 
have  been  remitted  to  the  north  of  Europe  in  pay- 
ment for  supplies  of  various  descriptions  of  grain, 
importable  from  thence  at  a  much  chea|)er  rale  under 
foreign  flags  than    they    could  have  been  from  Ire- 
land in  British   shipping.     The    abrogation    of  the 
corn  laws,  or  the  imposition  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  oats  of  tlie  trifling  duty  at  present  proposed 
by  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  must  not  only  put  an 
end  to  any  further  agricultural  improvements  in  the 
sister  island,  but  must  likewise  cause  large  districts 
of  land  there,  now  producing  oats,  to  be  thrown  en- 
tirely  out  of  cultivation  ;  for  it  will  be  much  cheaper 
to  receive   the  o:it  supply  for  the  eastern  coast  of 
England  froui  Bremen,  Emden,  Leer,  or  any   of  the 
Danish  ports,  than  it  can  be  imported  into  London, 
or  into  any  place  betwixt  the  Lands-end   and  New- 
castle, from   Ireland   or  from  man}'  places  even  in 
Scotland   itself.      The  coasting  trade  would  suffer 
most  materially  by  the  alteration  in  the  corn  trade, 
which  the  repeal  or  the  proposed  modification  of  the 
corn  laws  would  occasion  to  a  certainty  ;  and  it  is  in 
this  channel  that  a  great  portion  of  the  hardy  seamen 
of  England  are  reared.     In  Ireland,  for  some  time 
past,   want    of  employment   at   home  has   been  an 
almost  universal  complaint  amongst  the    Irish  la- 
bourers ;  and  vet  this   want  of  internal  employment 
must  be  largely  increased,  should   the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  persevere  in  their  delusion  respecting  the 
Utopian  blessings  to  be  derived  from  any  material 
relaxation  in  tlie  existing  system  of  protection  which 
agriculture,  Inbour,  and  wages  receive  from  the  be- 
neficent corn  laws.     Emigration  to  the  colonies,  and 
all  its   frightful  consequences,  must  be  immensely 
increased,  and  so  likewise  must   be    wretcJjedness 
and  penury  amongst  the  already  far  too   wretched 
and  poor  population.     To  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  the  banks  cf  the  Shannon,   and   of  many  other 
rivers,  and  to  employ  the  people  in  the  drainage  of 
various  morasses  and  lochs,  several  millions  of  acres 
.   of  most  excellent  cropping  land  may   be    reclaimed 
from  the  waters,  and,  useless  as  they  are  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  may   in  some  future   period   be  ren- 
dered instrumental  in  supporting  double  the  popula- 
tion which  Ireland  at  present  contains.      The  anti- 
corn-law  advocates  are  so  perfectly  persuaded  of  the 
successful  progress  which  agriculture  is  now  making 
in  Ireland,  and  are  so   convinced  that  this  fact  is  a 
triumphal  refutation  of  all   their  corn  theories,  that 
they  now   find  it  necessary  for  the  success  of  their 
cause,  to  assert  that  Ireland  cannot  produce  wheat  of 
fine  quality,  because  of  the  humidity  of  her  climate — 
an  assertion  which  experience  and  facts  entirely  re- 
fute, and  which  is  so  perfectly  absurd,  that  we  only 
mention  it  to  shew  the  lengths  to  which  the  paid 
agents  of  many  of  the  cotton  would-be  lords  are  pre- 


pared to  go,  to  obtain  the  great  object  of  their  ambi- 
tion. To  them  may  well  be  applied  the  complimen- 
tary lines  addressed  to  a  rather  celebrated  personage 
in  former  times — 

"  But  gri'atpr  fir  his  merit,  wlio,   to  gain 
A  goldfn  famp,  would  such  a  task  sustain ; 
Would  wade  through  ways  obscene,  his  honour  bend. 
And  shock  his  nature  to  obtain  liis  end." 

Many  manufacturers  have  already  added  the  en- 
viable title  of  L.  S.  D.  to  their  names,  but  with  (his 
they  are  not  satisfied,  nor  will  they  be  contented 
until  they  acquire  the  character  of  having  obtained 
one  million  sterling  at  least  by  their  commercial 
operations  ;  and  when  in  possession  of  this  money,  it 
is  not  entirely  impossible  but  that  afterwards  they 
miiy  aim  at  the  possession  of  the  fields  themselves. 
In  the  mean  time  the  oat  crop  has  undoubtedly  a  fa- 
vourable appearance  every  where,  but  more  particu- 
cuhirly  in  Ireland.  'J'oo  much  rain,  however,  fell 
last  month,  particularly  towards  the  middle  of  it, 
causing  an  advance  of  about  one  shilling  per  quar- 
ter ;  and  only  dry  weather  until  the  harvest  be 
secured  can  render  the  quality  even  moderately  fine, 
or  the  quantity  large,  of  the  ensuing  oat  crop, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Should  foreign 
importation  not  be  rendered  necessary  by  a  bad 
crop,  nor  permitted  by  an  error  in  legislation,  the 
operative  labourers  and  artisans  have  a  most  fa- 
vourable prospect  in  view  ;  but  they  must  be  severe 
sufferers  should  the  contrary  be  the  fact.  This  we 
venture  to  affirm  withoutany  fear  of  contradiction. 

Through  the  medium  of  steam  navigation,  the  re- 
ceipt of  letters  and  of  advices  from  all  parts  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  in  London,  is  now  nearly  as 
certain  as  is  the  arrival  of  the  mail  from  Edinburgh. 
This  accuracy  in  the  delivery  cf  intelligence  has,  in 
a  certain  degree,  assimilated  the  corn  trade  betwixt 
England  and  the  corn  shipping  ports  on  the  Conti- 
nent, to  the  trade  betwixt  Norfolk  and   anv  of  the 
large   markets    of  consumption   in    Great   Britain. 
Every  Hamburg  mail  now  brings  offers  of  wheat  to 
our  millers  from  that  city,   and  from  all   the   ports 
within  and  without  the   Baltic   sea,  subject  to   the 
British  millers'  acceptance  or  refusal  of  these  offers 
of  wheat  by  return  of  post.     This  radical  chan"e  in 
the  manner  of  transacting  the  foreign    grain   trade, 
brings  the  prices  abroad  and  here  more  on  a  level 
even  than  they  previously  had  been,  and  renders  the 
state  of  demand  and  of  prices  in  Mark  Lane  the  most 
fitting  standard  for  fixing  the  value  of  grain  abroad. 
JMark  Lane,  during  the  last  half  century,    has  re"-u- 
lated  all  the  markets  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and   a 
decline  or   improvement  here  in  value  has   univer- 
sally been  attended  by  corresponding  consequences 
in    all    the    large   corn   markets   in    Europe,  unless 
when    our    protective    duties    rendered    the   trade 
impracticable.     ]\Ir.  McCulloch,  who   writes  much 
on  this  subject  in  his  last  pamphlet,    takes    a    most 
incorrect  view  of  the  foreign  corn   trade    since  the 
year  1810;  and  we  must  be  permitted  to  express  our 
surprise  that,  in  his  last  address  to  the  electors   of 
Tamworth,Sir  Robert  Peel  adopts  these  sentiments, 
so  perfectly  at  vnriance  with  facts.      In   the    pam- 
phlet to  which  we  have  now  alluded,  it  is  asserted 
tlmt  since  1820,  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  30s.  per  qr.  cheaper  than  was 
the  average  of  the  ten  years  preceding  1820.     We 
however  say,  that  in  actual  value  there  was  very  lit- 
tle alteration  indeed.     It  did  not  suit  the  purposes 
of  Professor  McCulloch,  nor  of  Sir  Pvobert  Peel,  to 
allude  to  the  cause  of  the  apparent  difference  be- 
twixt 86s.  3d,  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1820,   and 
56s.  ll^d.  sitice  that  year.     Neither  of  these   gen- 
tlemen could  have  forgotten  that,  in  1819,  the  Me* 
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tallic  Currency  Bill  passed  tbe  Legislature,  to  come 
into  operation  three  years  afterwards,  and  which  was 
afterwards  postponed  for  three  years  more ;  nor  could 
its  fatal  consequences  in  1821  and  1822  to  the 
farming  interest,  hare  entirely  escaped  from  their 
memories.  The  change  from  a  paper  to  a  metallic 
circulation  was  equal  to  at  least  thirt)'-five  per  cent, 
on  property  generally,  and  three-fourtlis  of  the  far- 
mers were  positively  defrauded  of  the  capital  em- 
barked in  their  farms  by  this  financial  operation, 
57s.  per  quarter  in  gold  is  actually  dearer  than  86s. 
3d.  was  in  paper  money  ;  and  let  the  corn  trade  only 
be  made  actually  free,  or  a  fixed  duty  be  charged  on 
the  importations  of  foreign  grain,  the  foreign  impor- 
tations will  be  excessive,  whether  our  price  of  wheat 
be  86s.  3d.,  37s.,  or  37s.  per  qr. ;  for  prices  of  grain 
abroad  will  then  always  be  lower  than  London 
prices,  by  the  expences  necessary  to  its  transport 
from  the  one  port  to  the  other.  37  s.  per  qr.  in  Mark 
Lane  will,  duty  free,  make  the  price  in  Dantzig 
about  30s.,  and  with  a  duty  charged  here  of  8s.  on 
wheat,  will  reduce  it  to  28s.  per  qr.,  even  at  which 
price,  under  such  circumstances,  great  abandance 
will  be  forwarded  to  all  our  large  markets  of  con- 
sumption. The  Polish  serfs  can  raise  it  to  leave  ex- 
cellent profits  to  their  masters,  even  at  the  lowest 
rates  which  we  have  mentioned  above  ;  but  we  trust 
tl'.at  Englishmen  will  never  prefer  Polish  wheat, 
produced  by  slave  labour,  to  British  grown  wheat, 
in  which  every  grade  of  the  agriculturist  is  so 
deeply  interested,  and  by  the  prosperity  of  whom 
the  wages  of  labour  are  regulated  in  every  depjirt- 
nient  of  trade  and  commerce.  By  the  latest  advices 
received  from  the  continent,  a  very  general  expec- 
tation is  expressed  that  before  another  year  can  pass 
away,  some  important  alteration  will  be  made  in  our 
corn  laws,  for  the  encouragement  of  foreign  agricul- 
ture ;  hut  still  as  our  existing  rates  of  duty  at  the 
moment  prohibited  any  corn  intercourse  with  this 
country,  little  business  was  transacted,  and  prices 
remained  nearly  nominally  tbe  same  as  they  were  in 
the  month  of  June.  As  little  chance  existed  at  these 
dates  of  any  immediate  supply  of  foreign  grain  being 
required  in  Great  Britain,  the  shipments  then  making 
were  not  so  large,  though  still  considerable,  as  they 
previously  expected  ;  nor,  unless  the  state  of  the 
weather  should  blight  the  crops,  expectations  were 
entertained  of  a  wheat  demand  rising  up  in  that 
quarter  during  the  autumnal  months,  and  of 
a  considerable  exchange  of  wheat  for  gold  tak- 
ing place  before  the  Baltic  sea  was  closed  against 
navigation  by  the  winter  months.  A  few  weeks 
now  are  onl}^  necessary  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  coming  grain  crops  throughout  Europe.  Every- 
where, with  the  exception  of  France  and  the  Penin- 
.sula,  appearances  continued  favourable,  and  much 
good  i)romise  existed  of  abundance  of  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life — rewarding  the  labours  of  the  agricul- 
turist. But  dry  and  warm  weather  hereafter,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  tbe  ripening  and  gathering  of 
the  grain  crops  every  where  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  that  too  much  rain  had  fallen  is  univer- 
sally complained  otby  the  foreign  correspondents  of 
the  English  cornfactors. 

From  ihe  United  States  of  America,  the  advices 
are  dated  in  the  second  week  of  last  month.  The 
corn  trade  then  remained  in  its  previous  depressed 
state.  A  considerable  (|uantity  of  tlio  last  wheat 
crop  remained  unsold,  and  the  prospects  of  the  com- 
ingT  crop  were  I'livourabie.  Money  however  conti- 
nued to  be  scarce,  and  credit  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  any  existence  at  all.  la  their  agricultural 
pursuits,  however,  the  Union  possessed  wealth  far 
more  valuable  than  either  gold  or  credit  ever  caa  be 


to  any  nation,  and  strenuous  efforts  continued  to  be 
made  in  cultivating  wheat  with  a  view  to  tbe  inter- 
nal supply,  and  also  with  reference  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. Mr.  M'CuUocb,  in  his  last  pamphlet  in  favour 
of  the  repeal  of  our  corn  laws,  says  that  wheat  is 
yearly  less  cultivated  in  the  United  States  ;  but  he 
mentions  not  the  grounds  from  which  he  draws  this 
conclusion.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  senti- 
ments delivered  to  the  Congress  in  the  last  speech 
delivered  by  the  President  Van  Buren,  who  congra- 
tulated all  the  citizens  on  the  rapid  progress  which 
was  making  in  the  growth  of  wheat  and  other  des- 
criptions of  agricultural  produce  ;  asserting  that 
agricultural  prosperity  was  far  superior  to  any  com- 
munity than  that  of  commerce  ever  could  be.  At  a 
commercial  meeting  in  Manchester  also,  another 
American  gentleman,  who  ought  to  know  the  state 
of  his  own  country,  assured  the  manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain,  that  his  country  would  annually  send 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  if  our  laws  would  only 
sanction  it,  wheat  and  flour  to  the  value  of  forty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Our  learned  political  economist 
may  however  be  right,  and  the  American  president 
may  be  wrong  in  estimating  the  progress  making  in 
agriculture  throughout  the  American  Union.  Mr. 
Webster  is  however  a  celebrated  American  agricul- 
turist, and  his  opinion,  as  expressed  at  Manchester, 
is  wtfrth  tbe  serious  attention  of  tbe  British  people. 

CURRENCY  PER  IMP.  MEASURE. 

July    26. 

Per  Qr.  Per  Qr. 

Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent,  red    ..     65    6S    T\'Tiite  68  72   76 

Irish 54    56    Do 60    62 

Old,  red    66    70    Do 70    72 

Rte,  old 34    36     New 36    88 

Barley,  Grinding  29  30    Malting    36    38    Chevalier  —    38 

Irish 27    28    Bare...     25    28 

Malt,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk    54    56    Brown..     48    50 

Kingston  and  Ware    58    60    Chevalier  58    60 

Oats,  Yorksh.  &  Lincolnsh.,feed     26    27    Potato  . .  27    28 
Youghall  and  Cork  black     23    24    Cork,  white  -22  24 

Dublin     20    21     22    Westport  23  24  25 

Waterford,  white 18    20    23    Black..     23    24 

Newrj' 25    26 

Galway    15    17    20 

Scotch  feud   26    27    Potato    26  27  29 

Clonmel 23    26    Limerick2325  27 

Londonderry 22    23    Sligo   ..     23    24 

Beans,  Tick,  new 36    83    Old....    —    — 

Peas,  Grev 36    38    Maple..    36    38 

White 35    36    Boilers.    88    40 

Seed,  Rape 361.    iOl.       Irish.. 32«.  34^  per  last. 

Linseed 48    56 

English  Red  Clover,  iine,  60     70  per  cwt. 

White 56    64 

Mustard,  White    10    —       bro^vn  18    10  per  bush. 
Tares,  old   ... .     36    40 
Flocr,  Town-made  60    —    Suffolk  48     50  pr  sk.  of  380Ibs. 
Stockton  ,and  Norfolk,   40    4S 

FOREIGN  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  IN  BOND. 

Wheat,  Dantzic  54  60 

Hamburg    50  51 

Rostock    64  66 

Barley  18  21 

Oats,  Brew 19  22  24    Feed...     14     16 

Beans 22  24 

Peas 28  — 

Flour,  American,  per  brl 27  —    Baltic..     25    ^ 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  of  GRAIN. 

WEEKLY    AVERAGES    by 

the  Imp.  Quarter,  from  the 

Gazette,    of    Friday    last, 

July  2Srd,  1841. 

s.    d. 

Wheat  64  11 

Bahlev 32    8 

Oats 22    4 

RvE 35     2 

Beans 3i)    5 

Plus  44    a 


AVERAGES  from  the  corres- 
ponding Gazette  in  the  last 
year,  Friday,  July  24th, 
1840. 

d. 
4 
8 
10 
8 
11 
0 


8. 

Wheat 71 

Barley S3 

Oats    28 

Rye 36 

Beans 45 

Peas 46 
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IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Week  ending 
June    11th     .. 
18th    .. 
25th     .. 
July    2nd     . . 
0th     . . 
16th     . , 
A^gregateAverage 
of  the  sis  weeks 
which     regulates 

the  duty 

Duties  payable  in 
London  till  Wed- 
[nesday  next  inclu- 
sive, and  at  the 
Ontports  till  the 
arrival  efthemail 
of  that  day  from 

London  

Do.  on  grain  from 
British       posses- 
sions out  of  Eu 
rope , 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

62  2 

62  5 

63  5 

63  11 

64  3 
64  11 

80 
30 
31 
81 
31 
32 

2 
10 

6 
11 

9 

6 

22 
21 
21 
22 
22 
22 

2 
10 
11 
1 
2 
4 

32  9 
36  10 
35  9 
35  6 

33  5 
35  2 

37  4 

38  7 

38  0 

39  3 
38  3 
89  5 

63  6 

31 

5 

22 

1 

34  11 

38  G 

23  8 

15 

4 

13 

9 

IS  3 

12  6 

5  0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

3  0 

0  6 

Peas. 

39  2 
38  3 
37  11 

40  11 
42  4 
44    8 


40     6 


9    0 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

July  26. 

There  was  scarcely  any  thing-  doing  in  Canary  Seed, 
and  quotations  must  be  regarded  as  nearly  nominal. 
Of  new  Rapeseed  there  were  several  samples  offering', 
and  some  business  was  done  at  40/.  per  last.  The  new 
Carraway  seed  on  sale  was  of  better  quality  than  that 
exhibited  last  week,  and  48s,  to  50*.  per  qr.  was  pretty 
currently  given  for  the  best  samples.  In  other  articles 
no  change  occurred. 

Linseed,  English,  sowing  54  59 

Baltic   —  —  crushing  48     54  per  qr. 

Mediter.  &  Odessa  50  54 

Hempseed,  small 40  45  large..  48      60 

Coriander 10  16  old....  16      18  per  cwt. 

Mustard,  brown,  new    ..  12  16  white..  11       ISpr.bush- 

Trefoil 16  28 

Rapeseed,  English  new. .  SSI.  iOl. 

Rye  Grass,  English 30  42  Scotch     18      40 

Tares,  winter  —  —  Spring      4        5 

Large,  foreign ....  —  — 

Clover,  English,  red  ... .  —  —  white    —      — per  ewt. 

Flemish —  —  do..     —      —        -g 

New  Hamburgh  ..  —  —  do..     —      —         c 

Old  do —  —  do..     —      —        'S 

French —  —  do..     —       —         § 

Canary,  new 100  110  extra  115     120 

Carraway,  old 50  54  new     47      48    50 


PRICES     OF     HOPS. 


WOOL  MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 

July  26. 

8.    d.      s.   d. 

Down  Teggs 1    0   to  1    1 

Half-bred  Hogs    10  1     OJ 

Ewys  and  Wetliers 0    9  0  10 

Flannel  do 0    9  11 

Blanket  Wool   0     5  0    8 

_Skin,  Combing Oil  1     Oj 

EXETER.— With  respect  to  Yolk  Wool,  we  have 
no  alteration  to  report — there  is  little  doing  in  this 
article,  and  the  quotation  is  7§d,  per  lb.  In  washed 
wools  tlicre  has  been  some  business  done,  but  this  by 
submitting'  to  further  decline  ;  and  accordingly  we  quote 
Knott  Wool,  at  lOd.;  Dorset  Horn,  lid.;  and  Marsh 
Wool, lid.  per  lb.  Inserts  no  further  depreciation  in 
price  has  taken  place,  and  althougrh  it  is  not  in  our  power 
to  s])eak  of  briskness,  yet  still  there  seems  more  steadi- 
ness in  the  trade.  The  quotation  is  therefore — for  Fell 
Wools — Short  Coarse,  Irom  6d.  to  7d. ;  Broad  Head, 
7id.  to8d.;  Kent  Head,  8.^d.  to  9d. ;  Fine  Head  and 
Lamb,  9|d.  to  lOd.;  Short  Fell  Combing,  9fd.  to  lOd.; 
Old  Skin  Combing,  lO^d,  to  ll^d.  per  lb.— Fleece 
Wools — Short  Coarse,  from  6|d.  to  7d. ;  Red  and  Pin- 
ions, from  8g:d.  to  Sijd. ;  Green,  9d.  to  9fd. ;  Cornish 
Stripe,  lid.  to  llfd.;  North  Devon  Stripe,  ll^d.tol2d. 
per  lb.  Tops,  14d.  to  14|d. ;  Matching  Tops,  IS^d.  to 
16d. ;  Superior,  ditto,  from  18d.  to  20id.  per  lb. 


LIVERPOOL,  July  24. 

Scotch. — There  continues  to  be  but  a  limited  de- 
mand  for  Laid  Highland  Wool.  There  has  been  little 
business  done  in  this  class  at  the  fairs  in  the  north, 
as  the  farmers  are  asking  an  advance  on  last  year's 
prices,  which  cannot  be  given,  as  the  spinners  can  do 
better  with  low  English  wethers,  which  are  10  per  cent, 
lower  than  this  period  last  year.  There  is  nothing 
doing  in  either  crossed  or  Cheviot  Wool. 

s.    d.     s.    d. 
Laid  Highland  Wool, per  24 lbs..     7    9  to    8    6 

White    do.  do 00    0      00    0 

Laid    Crossed      do.. unwashed..     8    6        9    0 

Do.  washed         do 9    0      10    3 

Do.  Cheviot  unwashed  do 8    6      10    0 

Do.  washed IS     0       15     0 

Cheviot  white,  washed 18    0      20    0 

FOREIGN. 

CITY,  July  26. — From  the  manufacturing:  districts 
the  accounts  within  the  last  three  days  have  been  rather 
more  satisfactory,  and  the  demand  for  the  raw  staple 
in  the  metropolitan  market  has,  consequently,  been 
tolerably  well  maintained. 


BOROUGH,    July  26. 

From  East  Kent,  Mid.  Kent,  the  Weald  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  Farnham,  Worcester,  and  in  fact  all  the 
leading  districts,  very  favourable  accounts  continue  to 
be  received,  respecting  the  state  of  the  plantations. 
The  bines  are  represented  to  wear  a  sound  healthy 
look,  and  the  burr  begins  to  show  itself  promisingly  ; 
all  this  makes  the  market  dull.  The  estimate  of  the 
duty  is  160, COOL  to  165,000?.  for  the  whole  country,  and 
20,000Z.  for  Worcester  alone. 


Bags, 

Pocks. 

Bags 

Pocks. 

Bags 

Pocks. 

Bags 

Pocks. 

Bags 

Pocks. 


1S36 
1836 
1837 
1837 
1838 
1838 
1839 
1839 
1840 
1840 


East 

Mid. 

Weald 

Sussex. 

Farn- 

Kent. 

Kent. 

of  Kent. 

ham. 

s.   s. 

s.   s. 

s.   s. 

s.   s. 

s. 

45  to  65 

45  to  65 

45  to  56 

—  to  — 

— 

45  . .  75 

45..  75 

45..  65 

45..  63 

— 

none 

none 

none 

none 

— 

80..  105 

80..  105 

75..  85 





85  . .  1 05 

85..  105 

80 . .  100 

— 

— 

110..  150 

110..  150 



— 

— 

140  . .  180 

140  . .  190 

110..  150 

105..  130 

240,  300 

140  . .  300 

135..  290 

— 

— 

— 

140 . .  320 

140..  320 

115..  190 

110..  170 

290,355 
to  450 

PRICES  OF  MANURES. 

Subjoined  are  the  present  prices  of  several  sorts  of 
manure : — 

Bone-dust,  21s.  6d.  per  qr.  of  8  bushels 
Half-inch  ditto,  21s.  per  qr.  do. 
Rape-dust,  7 1.  Os.  per  ton. 
Rags,  4l.  to  41.  lOs.  per  ton. 
Graves,  5Z.  to  51,  lOs.  per  ton. 
Gypsum,  38s.  per  ton. 
Salt,  2l.  5s.  dirty,  2l.  15s.  clean,  per  ton. 
Lance's  Carbon,  I2s.  Od.  per  qr. 

,,      Humus,  14s.  Od.     „ 
Soap  ashes,  10s.  per  ton. 
Artificial  Manure,  12s.  per  qr, 

Poittevin's  Patent  Disinfected  Manure,  13s.  6d.  per  qr. 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  22s.  6d.  to  24s.  Od.  per  cwt. 
Nitrate  of  Potash  or  Saltpetre,  26s.  6d.  to  27s.  od.  per 

cwt. 
Willey  Dust,  4l.  4s.  per  ton. 
The  Urate  of  the  London  Manure  Company,  5l,  5s. 

per  ton. 
Alexander's  CUie-fou,  or  Chinese  Manure,  21s.  per  cwt. 
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PRICES     OF    SHARES. 


No.  of 
Skares. 

6,300 
0,300 

y,50o 

9,600 

15,000 

9,300 

7,500 

3,000 
64,000 
64,000 
18,000 
10,918 
10,918 
10,918 
10,000 
25,000 
25,000 
37,500 

8,000 
86,000 
33,000 
20,000 

9,000 
80,000Z. 

24,000 
1,500 
2,100 
S.IOO 

11,475 
7,9G8 

36,000 

36,000 
6,000 
25,000 
25,000 
31,250 
25,000 
13,000 
13,000 
30,000 
10,000 
10,000 
15,000 
15,000 
22,500 
12,000 
3,762 
1,000 

28,000 
6,000 
6,700 

15,000 
10,000 
20,(100 

20,000 

2000 

4,000 

30,000 

10,000 
60,000 

12,432 
20,000 

10,000 

7,739 

20,000 

4,000 
20,000 
12,000 

6,000 
60,000 


IRON  RAILWAYS. 


Birminshara  &  Derby  June.  100?  sli  57/a  91 

Ditto  J-  shares 25?  sU  I'jlpd  10.i/alH 

Ditto  and  Gloucester 100/  sli  Gii/aO< 

Ditto  Quartor  Shiires 2^1  ]vl  l|/u2i( 

Bristol  and  Eioter..lOO«  sh  Wl  pd  .3l/a33; 
Ditto  and  Glouces..    50?  sli    5Z  pd 
Cheltenham  &  Great  West.  Union 
1001  sh  l}2il  pd 

Clarence  (Durham) 100/  sli 

Eastern  Counties 25/  sh  2.'J/  pd 

Ditto  Debentures.. 8/  6<  8d..G/  pd 
Edinburph  .V;  Glasgow  50/  »h  40/  pd 

Grand  Junction 100/  sli 

Ditto  Half  Shares 50/  sli 

Ditto  Quarter  Shares  25/  sh  2^/  pd 
Great  N.  of  England  100/  sli  90/  pd 
Great  Western  ....  100/ sli  05/ pd 

Ditto  Half  Shares 50/ sh 

Ditto  Fifths 20/  sh  4/  pd 

Hull  and  Sidby .50/ sh 

London  and  Brighton 50/  sli 

London  &  Croydon.  .Av.  15/  15s  9d 
London  and  Greenwich  ....  20/ sh 

Ditto  New 10/  sh 

Ditto  Debentures  (various  amounts) 
Ditto   Scrip    ....  0^/ each  5/ pd 

London  &  Blackwall   25/ sh 

Leicesterand  Swannington.  ..50/sh 

Leeds  and  Selby 100/  sh 

Liverpool  and  Manchester. .  100/  sli 
Ditto    Quarter  Shares  ....  25/ sh 

Ditto    Half  Shares .50/  sh 

London  &  S.  Western,  late  London 
and  Southampton  Av.  38/  17s  9d 
Ditto  One-tenth  Shares  5/  sh  Ij/pd 
Do.Portsmouth  Branch  .iO/sh  45/pd 
London  &  Birmingh.  100/sh90/pd 
Ditto  Quarter  Shares   25/  sh  5/  pd 

Ditto  32/ sh 

Ditto  New 32/  sh  2/  p<l 

Manchester  &  Leeds  100/ sh  70/ pd 
Ditto  Half  Shares  . .  50/  sh  30/  pd 
Manchester  &:Blrming.  70/  sh  40/  pd 

Midland  Counties 100/  sh 

Ditto :J-Shares  of  25/    15/  pd 

North  Midland 100/  sh 

Ditto     Half  Shares 40/ sli 

Ditto  1  shares  of  32/  6s  8d  .  5/  pd 
Xorthern  &l  Eastern  100/  sh  60/  pd 
Severn  and  Wye  . .  Average  27/  sh 
Stockton  and  Darlington.  .Average 
106/  1.3s  4d 
S.  Eastern  and  Dover  .50/  sh  3S/  pd 

York&  North  Jlidland 50/sh 

Ditto  Half  Shares 2.5/sh  10/  pd 

JOINT  STOCK  B.\NKS. 
Australasia  Bank  (Chartered)  40Zsh 
BankofCoylon(C'hart.)2.5/sh  15/ pd 
Bank  of  B.  N.  America  (Chart.) 
.50/  sh  40/  pd 
Colonial  Bank(Chart.)100/8h  25/ pd 
Com.  Bk.  of  London  1000/sh  200/ pd 
Ionian  Stale  (Chart.)  2.5/  sh  20/  ]id 
London  and  Westminster  Bank 
100/ sh  20/  pd 

New  Shares 100  sli.15/  pd 

London  Joint  Stock  Bank  .50/  sh 

10/  pd 

Do  Newjissued  at  1  /  pm  50/  sh  10/  pd 

National  Bank  of  Ireland.  .50/ sh 

17.}/  pd 

Do.  Provincial  Bank  of  England 

100/  sh  35/  pd 

Do.  New  20/  sh  issued  at  2/  10s  \nn 

10/  pd 

Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland  100/ sh 

25/  i)d 

Ditto  New 10/ si 

Union  Bank  of  Australia.  .25/ si; 
Ditto  New  25/  sh   15/  pd 

Union  Bk.  of  J,<)iidnn  .50/sh  10/ pd 
West  of  England  and  South  Wales 
District  Bank  ..20/  ah  12^  pd 


Price 

per 
Share. 


21J/a2i/ 
— /aO/ 
7J/a8/ 
S/nJ/ 
:S8/aU/ 
20S/ aO/ 
101/aO/ 
27f/a0/ 

/aO/ 
85/aO/ 
.59/a.y 
S^/alO/ 
0/nO/ 
43^/ a|/ 
Villa.  13/ 
7i/a»/ 
17/al8/ 

5?/aG/ 

15i/al6/ 

55/ 

198/ 
47/ 
95/ aO/ 

54/a5; 
If/aJ/ 

160/a2/ 

23i/a4.y 

.53/a4/ 

24/a5/ 

.50/al  / 

20/al/ 

22/a4/ 

SG/aO/ 

21/a22/ 

Gl/aOG/ 

;i0/a2/ 

5/aO/ 

45/ 

255/ 

18i/al9/ 
72/a4/ 
20/aU 

57/aO/ 


0/aO/ 
32J/aO/ 
180/ 
15/al6/ 

22|/aOZ 
17/aO/ 

125/aJ/ 


lO/a^/ 

34i/a5/ 

10/aO/ 

40/al/ 
IO/11I6/ 


Div.  per 

Share 
per  Ann. 


l.J/persh 
10s  p  sh 


Shares. 


I4/per  ct 
14/per  ct 
U 

"!  per  ct 
3/  per  ct 
3/  per  ct 


7s  per  sh 
U  per  sh 


2.i/ 

4/  per  sh 
9J/per  ct 
9i/per  ct 
9|/per  ct 

■■)/  persh 

5/  per  ct 
8/  per  sh 
i</  per  ct 
8/  per  ct 


2/iaspsh 
14/per sh 
2/193  sh 

8/  per  ct 


6/  per  ct 
8/  per  ct 


61  per  ct 

51  per  ct 

0/  per  ct 
6/  per  ct 
0/  per  ct 

8/  per  ct 

8/  per  ct 


30j/alJ/i.50spr  sh 
19/a20/    I 
H^/alO/  1.5/  per  ct 

16/  per  ct 


4,000 
1,000 
10,000 
3374.2i 
10,000" 
8,000 
2,000 
1,000 

20,000 
20,000 
10,000 

11,000 

20,000 

10,000 

10,000 

9,204 

5,739 

5,000 

14,460 

17,066 
10,000 
28,267 

5,281 
8,957 


MINES. 

Alien .50/  sh  12^/  pd 

Ditto  New 15/  fill  12i/  pd 

Anglo  Mexican  (iss.  5/  pm)  100/ sh 

Ditto  Subscription 25/  sh 

Ditto  Mint 25/  sh  10/  pd 

Blaenavon  Iron  &  Coal  50/  sh  45/  pd 

Bolanoes 150/  sh 

Ditto  New .50/sh  20/  pd 

Ditto   Scrip 25/  sh 

Bolivar  Copper  Company  . .  15/  sh 
Ditto  Ditto  Scrip  New  . .  3/  sh 
Brazilian  Imperial  35/  sh  21/  pd.. 

iss.  5/  pm 
Ditto  St.  John  Del  Key  20/sh  U^/pd 
British  Iron  Comp.  100/  sh  60/  pd 

Candonga 20/  sh  8^/  pd 

Copiapo^ 90/  sh  12|/  pd 

Hibernian  50/sh  lljf/ pd 

Mexican  Company  100/  sh  58J/  pd 

Minas  Geraes 20/sh  12/  pd 

Realdel  Monte  registered  Av.     Ish 

Ditto    Ditto     unregistered    

Ditto        Loan  (Notes)  ....  150/ sh 

Rhyinney  Iron .50/  sh 

United  Mexican    40/  sh   40/ pd.. 

iss.  2/  pm 

Ditto      Scrip 2/pd.. 

Ditto      ditto    (New) 5/ pd 


Price.    Dividend 


20/ 


1/aO/ 
2/aO/ 

0/aO/ 
lj/a2/ 


3/hO/ 
3/ai/ 

lj/a2i/ 

23/aOi 

li/a2/ 

O/aO/ 

4/aO/ 


10,000 

10,000 

1,080 

10,000 

10,000 

5,000 
2,700 

20,000 

1,800 
1,800 
2,100 
24,800 
5,000 

1,800 
2,00<) 

4,000 
8,000 
5,387 
14,400 
3,000 

4,000 
200,000/ 
200,000/ 
10,000/ 

5,000 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Anti  Dry  Rot  Company  . .    18J/  sh  0/aO/ 
Assam  Tea  Company  50/sh  12 J/  pd! 

Auction  Mart  50/sh ^20/ 

Australian   (Agricultural)    100/  sh| 

28/2spd40/aOZ 
Canada   Company    (Chartered)      | 

100/ sh  324/  pd  29/aO/ 
Droitwich  Patent  Salt  ....  25/  sh  16/aOZ 
Equitable     Reversionary    Interest: 
Society  100/  sh  60/ pd 
General    Steam   Navigation  Coni-l 

pany  15/  sh  14/pd23j/a4/ 
Ditto  Cemetery  (Chartered)  25/  sh 
Ditto     New     (Chartered)  25/  sh' 

Hungerford  Slarket 100/  pd  .32/ 

Ditto  Debentures  (var.  amounts).. | 
London    Cemetery    (Chartered) 

20?  .sh! 
London  Corn  Exchange. . .  .37^/  pd  20j/aU 
Loudon   Commercial  Sale   Rooms 

Average  75/  sh'242 
New  Zealand   Company  . . .  .25/  shi25/ 

Ditto  New  Sh.ires  25/  sh' 

Reversionary  Int.  Society.  .100/ shO/aO/ 
S.  Australian  Cnnip.  25/ sh  22.1/  pd'lOJ/aO/ 
South    Metropolitan    Cemetery      | 
(Chartered)  2.5/  shj 

Thames  Tunnel 50/sh  9J/aOI 

U))]ier  Canada  Loan    i 

Ditto  

Van  D.  Land  (Agricultural)  Char- 
tered 100/  sh  18/  pd  8/aO/ 
^'est  London  and  Westminster 
Cemetery  25/  sh 


as  per  sh 

20s  pr  sh 

.35s  pr  sh 

6/  per  ct 
258 

\il  per  ct 

l/8sprsh 
6/  per  ct 
6/  per  ct 
20s  pr  sh 
5/  per  ct 

11  persh 

\l 

Wl  pr  ct 

5/  per  sh 
6/  per  ct 


51  per  ct 
62  per  ct 


Printed  hy  Joseph  Rogcrson,  84,  Norfolk- street,  Strand,  London. 
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PLATK  I. 

The  subject  of  the  first  Plate  is  a.  Shoit-honied  Heifer,  tlie  property  of  the  Right 
Hoiioui'able  C.  Arbuthnot,  Woodford,  Northamptonshire,  for  which  a  Premium  of 
Fifteen  Sovereigns  was  awarded  at  the  Cambridge  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society. 
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LIEBIG'S  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

BY  J.  TOWERS. 

No.  III. 

At  page  79  we  concluded  our  remarks  upon  the 
first  jiart  of  the  criticism  of  this  remarkable  work, 
and  arc  now  arrived  at  the  second  part,  which  re- 
fers to  the  origin  of  all  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants.  Liebig  thus 
expresses  himself,  p.  9  and  10 — "  Let  us  suppose 
that  humic  acid  i«  absorbed  by  plants  in  the  form 
of  that  salt  which  contains  the  largest  proportion 
of  humic  acid,  namely,  in  the  form  of  humate  of 
liiue  ;  and  then,  from  the  known  quantity  of  the 
alktiline  bases  contained  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  let 
us  calculate  the  amount  of  humic  acid  which 
might  be  assimilated  in  this  manner.  According 
to  the  estimates  of  Malaguti  and  Sprengel,  lib.  of 
lime  combines  chemically  with  lODlbs.  of  humic 
acid  ;  5-6lbs.  of  the  metallic  oxides  would  accord- 
ingly introduce  into  the  trees  (jllbs.  of  humic  acid, 
which,  admitting  humic  acid  to  contain  58  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  would  correspond  to  911bs.  of 
dry  wood.  But  we  have  seen  that  26501bs.  of  fir 
wood  are  really  produced." 

Thus  there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  25591bs.  of 
carbon  in  the  wood  produced  upon  a  Hessian  acre, 
by  assuming  humate  of  lime  as  the  chemical  me- 
dium through  which  the  sap  should  convey  it  into 
the  organijm  of  the  trees.  But  our  critic,  taking 
advantage  of  the  great  fact  announced  by  Liebig, 

OLD  SERIES.} 


that  rain  and  snow  contain  ammonia,  and  knowing 
that  ammonia  dissolves  a  portion  of  humus,  turns 
upon   and   assails    him   with   his    own    weapon. 
Thus  (at  p.  99,  Q.  J.  A.)  he  observes— "  It  ap- 
pears, however,  never  to  have  struck  M.  Liebig, 
that  ammonia  or  its  carbonate  cannot  pass  through 
soil  without  hscomm^  combined  vnth  humic  acid; 
yet  experiment  proves  this  to  be  the  case;  so  that 
all  the  ammonia  absorbed  bij  2>la7its  to  furnish  them 
icithnitrogen  must  have  reached  them  in  combina- 
tion with  humic   or  some  other  acid."    This  is  a 
sweeping    assertion,     and     somewhat     startling, 
though  rather  weakened  by  the  last  qualifying  or 
— "  or  some  other  acid."    But  though    our  inge- 
nious doubter  has  made  a  bold  and  plausible  hit, 
he  has  rather  missed  his  mark,  as  wc  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  prove.    Ammonia,  pure,  or  as  a  carbo- 
nate (smelling,  volatile  salt),  ivill  dissolve  some 
small  portion   of  black  mixen   dung  or  decayed 
leaves,  if  poured  upon  ihem  in  a  funnel,  and  the 
liquor  will  pass  through  of  a  brown  colour  ;  we 
admit  the  fact,  and  for  the  sake  of  not  quarrelling 
with  terms,  will  style  this  brown  fluid  "  humate  of 
ammonia  ;"  but  when  humus  or  vegetable  mould  is 
laborated  in  the  earth,  turned,  and  moved  about 
in  it  by  spade  or  plough,  and  rendered  moist  by 
diffused  water,  what  shall  we  say  to  it  ?     Is   not 
lime,  or  cretaceous  matter,  generally  present  in 
the  soil  ?  or,  otherwise,  is  not  j'otassa   a  constant 
ingredient  of  all  loams  ?  and  will  not  these  alkalies 
act  upon  and  unite  with  that  soluble  portion  of 
humus  which  is  called  humic  acid?     If  so,  what 
N  [No.  3.— FOL.  XV. 
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can  tlie  small  proportion  of  ammonia  contained  in 
rain  water  effect,  when  the  soluble  parts  are 
already  in  chemical  union  with  alkalies  possessing 
a  much  higher  degree  of  affinity,  or  of  combining 
power  ? 

We  notice  one  peculiar  circumstance  in  our 
writer's  mode  of  attack — he  almost  invariably  ad- 
mits the  justness  of  all  Liebig's  main  positions; 
as,  for  example,  the  very  slight  solubility  of  humus 
in  water,  tlie  introduction  of  ammonia  into  the 
vegetable  organization,  the  fixation  of  nitrogen, 
and  yet  combats  all  his  inferences  I  Thus,  at  p. 
99,  be  observes—"  We  will  suppose,  as  M.  Liebig 
has,  that  all  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths 
found  in  the  plant  conveyed  to  it  their  full  quan- 
tity of  humic  acid  ;  let  us  therefore  take  wheat  as 
an  example.  This  grain  contains  43  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  213  of  nitrogen,  and  about  1  of  lime  and 
metallic  oxides.  Now  the  one  per  cent,  of  lime 
and  metallic  oxides  will  introduce  10"9  grains  of 
humic  acid,  which  will  furnish  6-32  grains  of 
carbon  ;  and  the  2-13  grains  of  nitrogen  are  united 
with  27-3  grains  of  carbon  in  humate  of  ammonia. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  this  grain  would  receive 
by  the  aid  of  its  alkalies  33'62  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
or  upwards  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole  quantity 
contained  in  the  plant.'" 

We  confess  that  this  is  a  mere  begging  of  the 
question,  and  so  far  from  admitting  the  fact  of 
27  grains  of  carbon  being  furnished  by  2"13  of 
nitrogen,  we  challenge  its  authenticity  ;  for  we  re- 
gard it  as  nothing  more  than  a  bald  assertion, 
grounded  only  upon  the  supposition  that  the  am- 
monia of  rain  water  acts  upon  the  humus :  the 
critic  in  his  turn  having  overlooked  the  previous 
and  more  powerful  agency  of  the  alkalies,  which 
naturally  form  a  constituent  of  the  earths. 

At  this  part  of  our  rejjly  we  could  pertinently 
cite  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Daubeny,  mentioned  in 
his  lecture  on  the  application  of  manures,  just 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society;  and  we  hope  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer  n 
Marjazbic  will  publish  it  entire,  as  being  useful   to 
the  agricultural  reader,  though  too  voluminous  for 
our  present  purpose.     It  is  very  gratifying  that  men 
of  science  and  high  endowments  should  coalesce, 
and  prove  to  the  world  that  there  is  nothing  rational 
in  mere  routine,  and  that  the  discoveries  already 
made  by  chemists  only  point  out  in  language  not 
to  be  mistaken,  that  elementary  colleges  ought  to 
be  established,  in  which  youth  might  be  regularly 
trained  to  scientific  and  physiological  agriculture. 
The  next  point  objected  to,  is  found  in  the  as- 
sertion, that  "  though  carbon  is  removed  every 
year  by  every  crop,  yet  the  soil  becomes  progres- 
sively richer  in  carbon.     Liebig,  at  page  14,  thus 
expresses  himself : — '40,000  square  feet  of  wood 
and  meadow  land   j)roduce    1  il071bs.  of  carbon,' 
while  the  same  extent  of  arable  laud  yields  in  beet 
root,  without  leaves,  93(!lbs. ;  or  in  corn  10201bs. 
A  certain  quantity  of  carbon  is  taken  every  year 


from  the  forest  or  meadow  in  the  form  of  v/oodor 
hay,  and,  in  spite  of  this,  the  quantity  of  carbon 
in  the  soil  augments ;  it  becomes  richer  in  humus." 
Now  this  great  principle  is  admitted  by  the 
critic,  though  he  demurs  at  the  inference.  Liebig 
considers  it  as  conclusively  proved  that  plants  de- 
rive all  their  carbon  from  the  atmosphere,  where- 
as his  opponent  says,  that  "  if  plants  received  all 
their  carbon  from  the  soil,  which  ice  Icnow  is  not 
the  case;  still  the  quantity  of  this  element  in  cul- 
tivated land  would  increase  at  the  rate  of 
5737-681bs.  in  each  rotation,  or  1434'42Ibs.  per 
annum."  The  rotation  alluded  to  is  that  of  a 
four-course,  consisting  of  "  turnips,  barley,  hay, 
and  oats  ;  by,  and  during  which,  there  would  be 
removed  from  the  soil9543fg  of  carbon  per  imperial 
acre."  But  then,  25  or  30  tons  of  farm-yard  dung 
will  have  been  added  to  the  land,  which  will  con- 
tain 15*281fj|5lbs.  of  carbon. 

The  point  of  moment  is  not  what  is  added  to 
the  soil,  but  what  is  the  source  whence  plants 
derive  that  carbon  which  constitutes  their  woody 
fibre.  The  writer  admits,  nay  asserts,  that  they  do 
not  receive  all  their  carbon  from  the  soil ;  then 
surely  it  is  fair  to  enquire  how  he  has  come  by 
this  knowledge  ;  and  why,  if  plants  obtain  some  of 
heir  carbon  from  other  sources,  they  may  not,  in 
like  manner,  obtain  the  whole  of  that  element  } 

We  do  not  think  it  wise,  while  attempting  to 
refute  what  appears  to  be  a  mere  quibble,  to  appeal 
to  any  experiments  of  the  chemical  laboratory, 
but  prefer  to  come  at  once  to  some  plain  evidence 
afforded  by  natural  phenomena.  It  is,  after  all,  a 
question  whether  man,  with  his  present  imper- 
fect powers,  will  ever  fathom  the  mysteries  which 
involve  the  processes  of  vegetable  nutrition.  But 
when,  without  hampering  the  understanding  by 
calculations  of  results  which  require  ten  thousand 
decimal  fractions,  we  can  appeal  to  a  few  jdain 
facts,  some  point  at  issue  may  be  so  far  elucidated 
as  to  reduce  it  to  a  probability. 

Let  us  look  at  the  cucumber  pl{int  for  instance, 
and  then  take  another  example  in  the  common 
chickweed.  A  seed  of  the  former  is  sown  ;  and  with 
a  little  heat  the  two  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves  arc 
speedily  developed  :  after  a  time,  the  germ  of  the 
central  shoot,  with  its  first  true,  rough  leaf,  appears 
between  the  former  ;  and  in  this  condition  it  is,  that 
Liebig  presumes  the  chief  nourishment  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  decaying 
huraus.  But  the  central  leader  advances,  the  seed- 
lobes  become  yellow,  flaccid,  exhausted ;  true 
leaves  are,  in  detail,  fully  developed,  each  accom- 
panied by  its  tendril,  and  after  a  while  with  a 
male  blossom-bud.  From  the  first  expansion  of 
the  true  leaves,  Liei)ig  dates  the  change  which 
takes  place  in  the  mode  of  absorbing  carbonic 
acid ;  and  i)rcsumcs  that  those  leaves  are  the 
organs  by  which  that  species  of  nutriment  (if  so 
it  be  considered)  is  exclusively  introduced  from 
the  air.     His   critic,  on  the  contrary,  while  he 
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admits  that  some  carbon  is  derived  t'loin  other 
sources,  maintains  that  the  ground  is  still  a  source 
of  supply  through  the  vessels  of  the  root.  But  let 
us  watch  the  cucumber  plant  in  its  progress— and 
especially  after  it  has  been  stopped  several  times  to 
produce  fruitful  laterals — and  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  vine  of  amazing  extent,  a  system  of  leaves  of 
great  breadth  and  succulence,  a  prodigious  number 
of  blossoms,  and  many  fruits— some  perhaps 
growing  in  a  few  days  to  the  length  of  10,  15,  or 
20  inches  in  length — arc  produced  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Yet  the  stem  near  the  soil,  though  it 
become  somewhat  hard  and  woody,  remains  very 
slender  ;  while,  as  it  advances  in  height  and  length, 
its  upper  part  acquires  bulk  and  succulent  sub- 
stance, and  the  footstalk  of  each  leaf  is  absolutely, 
in  many  instances,  thicker  than  the  main  stem  at 
its  origin.  Whence,  we  may  ask,  is  all  this  vast 
substance  derived ;  what,  and  where  situated, 
are  the  organs  of  supply  ;  does  the  whole  plant 
attract,  and  convey  through  that  comparatively 
dry  and  juiccless  medium — the  lower  stem — all 
the  moisture,  all  the  carbon,  all  the  substances,  in 
a  word,  which  arc  to  be  laborated  in  the  cellular 
system  of  the  leaves  and  swelling  fruit  ?  Again,  is 
each  leaf  furnished  with  thousands  of  stomatcs 
or  pores  of  respiration  ;  and  are  both  its  surfaces 
exposed  to,  and  in  actual  contact  with,  a  fluid 
medium,  which  contains  carbonic  acid  gas  in  a 
condition  and  proportion  exactly  suitable  to  the 
organization  of  the  leaves  ?  These  questions  arc 
pertinent. 

Let  us  now  view  the  common  chickwecd,  with 

which  man  never  interferes,  otherwise   than  to 

eradicate  it  as  an  intrusive  weed.  Here  we  perceive 

a  most  extensive  ramification,  scores  of  branches 

loosely  spreading  on   every  side  from  one  central 

stem,  covered  with   a    profusion  of    acute  ovate 

leaves.     But  every  brauchlet  is  thicker  than  the 

stem,  which,  though  very  tough  is  attenuated  to 

the    size    of   a    slender   hair.      Can    this    mere 

filament  convey  the  quantity  of    nutritive   fluid 

which  must  be  re(iuired  to  sustain  a   system  of 

branches     and     leaves  a  thousand    times    more 

voluminous  in  the  aggregate  than  itself?     AVhat 

says  the  philosophic  reader — to  which  hypothesis 

doe J  he  incline?     W'e   nuikc  no  allusion  to  a  first 

cause.     That  indeed   might  so  tvUl,  that  an  ocean 

should  pass  through  the  channel  of  a  hair  !     But 

viewing  the  question  rationally,    does    not  every 

adduced  phenomenon  bear  evidence  to  the  doctrine, 

that  the  leaves  nourish  the  plant  so  far  as  all  its 

gaseous  elements  are  concerned,  the  roots  operating 

at  the  same  time  upon  those  chemical   solutions 

which  must  be  derived  from  the  earth  ?     Now,  as 

decomposition  takes  place  in  all  manures,  and  the 

elements   of  water   are  then   liberated,   we  may 

readily  account  for  the  accumulation  of  carbon, 

by  the  chemical   ilisturhance   excited  by  all  the 

great  natural    agents    which   are   called  into  play 

by  the  energy  of  the  vital  principle. 


We  have  not  space  in  this   article  to  allude  to 
any  remarks  of  the  critic  upon   ammonia ;  but 
must  close  our   observations  by  an  endeavour  to 
rescue   our   author  from    the    charge  of    incon- 
sistency  which  we  perceive  is  brought  against 
him   in   page   103.      It  must  be    admitted   that 
Liebig  is   too    discursive;   he    does  not  keep  at 
home,  but  gives  us   "  here  a  little,  and  there  a 
little,"  thus  perplexing  the  student,  and  laying 
himself  open  to  criticism  and  censure.      We  now 
cite  all  the   passages  which  appear  at  variance  on 
the  subject  of  humus.      1st.  "  Plants  must  derive 
their  carbon    exclusively    from  the   air."      2nd. 
"  The  roots  perform  the  functions  of  leaves/j'o/M  the 
first  moment  of  their  formation  ;  they  extract  from 
the  soil  their  proper  nourishment — the   carbonic 
acid  generated  by  the  humus."     3rd.  "Itmaybe 
aihrraed    with    positive  certainty,    that    manure 
neither  serves  for  the  production  of  carbon,  nor 
hasany  influence  upon  it."     Again,  4th.  "Humus 
acts  in  the  same  manner  in  a  soil   permeable  by 
air,  as  the  air  itself;  it  is  a  continued  source  of 
carbonic  acid."     5th.  "  An  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid,  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  surrounds  every  particle  of  decaying  humus." 
6th.  "  An  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  is  therefore 
contained  in  every  fertile  soil,  and  is  the  first  and 
most  important  food  for  the   young  plants  which 
grow  upon  it." 

All  these  are  pure,  though  detached  passages, 
which  are  found  in  the  early  pages  of  Liebig's  book, 
and  upon  them  we  arc  favoured  with  the  follow- 
ing criti(jue  (10(5.)  "  AVc  are  in  this  instance  told, 
that  manure  does  not  serve  for  the  production  of 
carbon— and  afterwards,  that  the  carbon  of  the 
humus  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  is  the  first  and 
ynost  important  food  for  young  plants.  The 
cause  of  these  direct  contradictions  is  of  course 
known  only  to  the  author  himself." 

A\  e  ditler  from  Liebig  in  his  main  point  to  which 
these  passages  refer,  but  mustreserveour  remarks 
till  more  space  be  at  command :  but  with  all 
deference  to  our  reviewer,  wc  sec  in  them  no 
variance — no  contradiction  whatever. 
The  first  word  which  casts  a  doubt  on  the  meaning 
of  the  paragraph  may  be  the  fault  of  the  translator 
— it  is  the  word  from,  in  extract  No.  2  ;  if  we 
substitute  af,  and  read  "  at  the  first  moment  of 
their  formation,"  we  give  the  meaning  of  the 
author,  and  make  the  passage  tally  with  the  extract 
No.  0'.  No.  3  is  not  intended  to  aflSrm  that 
manure  does  not  yield  carbon  to  the  soil;  but 
solely  that  it  does  not  supply  the  matter  of  woody 
fibre  to  the  plant  when  furnished  with  leaves. 
Thus  then  there  is  no  contradiction  ;  for,  however 
mistaken  the  author  may  be,  lie  is  consistent  in  his 
nieaning,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  soil  nourishes  the 
plantlet  till  its  true  leaves  be  exposed  to  the 
atmospheric  gases. 
At(ff.  11. 

A^  2 
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TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   FAR- 
MER'S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — "  A  Subscriber"  asks  for  information  re- 
specting the  rules  and  regulations  which  are  in 
force  in  any  place  where  the  allotment  system  is 
in  operation,  anil  complains  that  in  his  locality 
the  plan  pursued  does  not  work  well ;  but  he 
writes  in  such  general  terms  that  no  definite  idea 
can  be  gathered  therefrom,  as  to  whether  the  fault 
lies  with  the  owner  or  the  occupiers,  thus  to  be 
productive  of  evil,  when  in  nineteen  cases  in 
twenty  the  result  is  an  unmixed  good. 

The  plan  of  allotting  ])ortions  of  land  to  the 
labourer  is  one  in  which  I  feel  much  interested  ; 
and  though  unable  to  present  a  ready  cut  and 
dried  set  of  rules  for  your  correspondent's  pe- 
rusal, if  the  following  observations  on  the  subject 
generally  will  be  of  any  use  whatever,  they  are  at 
your  service. 

One  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  agricultural  societies  is  stated  to  be 
the  encouragement  and  benefit  of  the  labourer; 
and  in  support  of  that  view  we  have  a  premium 
offered  to  the  man  who  has  brought  up  the  largest 
family  by  his  own  unaided  exertions,  to  the  one 
who  has  been  the  longest  period  on  one  farm,  and 
to  the  most  successful  shepherd ;  and,  as  a  further 
proof,  the  successful  candidates  have  been  known 
to  dine  at  the  anniversary  meeting  with  Lord  This 
and  the  Earl  of  That — have  had  a  glass  of  wine 
handed  to  them,  and  have  been  told,  whilst  re- 
ceiving the  premium,  to  go  home  and  inform  their 
fellow  labourers  what  they  have  seen  and  heard, 
as  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  great  interest 
the  higher  classes  take  in  their  welfare ;  and  in 
addition  we  have  "  Prosperity  to  the  Agricultural 
Labourer"  on  the  list  of  toasts,  drunk  with  all  the 
honours,  ixc.  Now  all  this  looks  very  fine  on 
paper,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  those  who  will 
fill  a  bumper  to  his  health  and  drain  it  most 
l>atriotically,  may  believe  that  in  thus  "  feeling 
for  him,"  and  entertaining  a  kind  of  general  wish 
lor  his  happiness,  they  do  quite  as  much  as  can 
be  required  of  them,  or  is  in  their  power  ;  but  if 
any  one  of  these  ])ersons,  who  are  landowners, 
were  to  be  told  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  do 
more  good  to  the  laboui-ers  himself,  in  his  private 
capacity,  than  the  whole  association  put  together 
were  doing  at  present  (as  an  association) ,  and  this 
too  at  no  pecuniary  cost  to  himself,  he  would  be 
very  sccjjtical  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  the  fault 
of  the  allotment  system,  with  many  who  profess 
to  be  anxious  for  the  poor  man's  welfare,  is  that 
it  is  too  practical  and  direct  in  its  effects — there  is 
110  romance  about  it  ;  and  they  proceed  in  the 
matter  much  on  the  same  plan  as  that  laid  down 
by  PjTrhus,  when  he  had  resolved  to  gratify  and 
enjoy  himself  in  his  capital, — they  must  needs 
overrun  Italy,  then  pass  over  into  Sicily  and 
Africa,  after  subduing  {which,  they  must  conquer 
Spain  and  Gaul  before  they  come  to  the  point ; 
and  a  sug;;estion  to  do  good  in  a  direct  way  meets 
with  as  little  approbation  from  them,  as  the  ad- 
vice of  the  monarch's  prime  minister  to  enjoy 
liimself  then  and  there,  without  going  such  a 
roundabout  way  to  obtain  it,  Mas  palatable  to  him. 

1  have  no  wi'-h  to  (Icprcciatc  the  merits  of  agri- 
cultural societies ;  they  are  of  great  use  in  the 
promotion  of  good  farming  and  grazing;  but  the 
hihourers'  sun  is  nearly  set  ere  he  is  eligible  to 
coini)Ctc  for  most  of  the  j)reiniuins,  and  no  indi- 
vidual of  this  class  has  a  greater  chance  of  being 


directly  benefitted  by  them  than  any  common 
sailor  has  of  becoming  an  admiral ;  but  any  single 
landowner  has  it  in  his  power,  by  the  appropria- 
tion of  twenty  aci'cs  upon  right  principles  amongst 
the  poor,  to  cause  comparative  comfort  to  spring 
up  in  the  dwellings  of  forty  families  ;  an  amount 
of  good  which  ought  to  be  more  gratifying  to  the 
mind  of  any  man  than  any  premium  he  might  be 
able  to  carry  off"  from  the  greatest  agricultural 
society  whatever,  honourable  though  the  latter 
circumstance  undoubtedly  would  be  to  the  suc- 
cessful conjpetitor.  I  was  lately  witness  to  a  most 
splendid  show  of  live-stock  and  implements  in 
the  town  of  Hull ;  but  though  there  was  an  ad- 
mirable collection  of  ploughs — thanks  to  the 
Messrs.  Ransome. — there  was  an  implement  want- 
ing to  make  the  assortment  complete.  I  recollect 
seeing  a  letter  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Maga- 
zine for  last  year,  wherein  the  writer  eulogizes  a 
plough  of  his  so  much,  as  to  warrant  it  to  plough 
everything  but  a  prejudice ;  and  though  I  witnessed 
swing,  turnwrist,  double,  trenching,  subsoil,  and 
potato-taking-up  ploughs,  there  was  no  implement 
for  that  specific  purpose.  When  the  minds  of  the 
landowners  shall  be  divested  of  that  groundless 
dislike  to  give  the  poor  man  an  opportunity  of 
doing  something  for  himself  with  which  too  many 
of  them  are  imbued,  and  arc  accessible  to  common 
sense,  reason,  and  justice,  in  this  matter ;  the 
direct  friends  of  the  labonier  in  that  class  will 
then  constitute  the  majority,  instead  of  being  what 
they  are  now— a  few  honourable  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule. 

Let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  efforts  a  landowner 
has  to  make,  who  is  desirous  of  allotting  to  the 
labourers  of  a  village  their  half-acre  each,  when 
the  farms  are  not  on  lease  ;  why  they  are  simply 
these — let  him  pitch  ujion  the  requisite  quantity 
of  land  of  good  quality,  and  conveniently  situated 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  loss  to  the  farmer  may 
be  thus  made  up ; — if  taken  from  a  small  farm, 
lay  another  field  to  it  from  one  of  the  large  ones, 
and  allow  the  latter  to  plough  out  a  piece  of  grass 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  his  arable,  and  the 
thin^-  is  done.  I  venture  to  assert  that  there  is 
not  one  landlord  in  five  who  would  feel  much  hesi- 
tation in  acting  thus,  did  he  want  a  field  to  plant 
with  trees,  as  cover  for  game,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  than  this  ;  but  on  a  proposal  to  convert  a 
field  into  cottage  gardens,  there  are  instantly  so 
many  lions  in  the  way,  that  all  further  steps  are 
immediately  abandoned. 

There  are  those  who  consider  the  poor  man 
merely  in  the  light  of  an  animal,  necessary  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  consequently  to  the 
production  of  rent;  and  who  otherwise  would  not 
jiermit  him  to  set  foot  on  their  territory  on  any 
jjretext  whatever — who  look  upon  the  rousing  of 
a  hare  from  her  form,  or  the  diisturbance  of  a 
covey  of  partridges  by  the  tirctl  labourer,  if  he 
should  cross  the  fields  by  the  most  convenient 
path  to  his  home,  instead  of  a  greater  distance  by 
the  waggon  way,  as  a  far  greater  crime  than  any- 
thing of  an  immoral  kind  which  he  could  possibly 
commit;  and  who  woidd  not  grant  him  a  foot  of 
land  through  the  suspicion  that  he  might  be 
tempted  to  take  the  life  of  some  of  these  his  heart's 
treasures,  if  op[)ortunity  served  ;  from  these 
nothing  can  he  expected  ;  they  may  safely  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  that  tribunal,  before  whom 
earthly  ])ower  will  be  of  no  avail.  There  are 
others  who  may  not  be  indisposed  to  grant  the 
boon,  but  who  give  way  to  the  adverse  infiuence 
of  some  of  their  overgrown  tenants — a  class,  by- 
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the-bye,  not  a  whit  more  favouiMble  to  tlie  plan 
than  tVie  gencralily  of  landlords:  and  tliore  are 
others  who  go  a  stej)  further,  andac^as  well  as  think; 
but  ill  some  of  these  cases,  sorry  am  I  to  observe 
that  the  foul  fiend,  avarice,  insinuates  its  loathsome 
form  into  the  otherwise  fair  transactioiu  When 
the  land  is  found  and  allotted  out,  some  how  or 
other  it  is  not  deemed  sufficiently  advantageous  to 
the  poor,  unless  the  rent  previously  paid  by  the 
farmer  be  enormously  increased  to  them.  It 
really  seems  as  if,  after  all,  the  owner  could  not 
make  up  his  raind  to  sacrifice  the  land  for  the  pur- 
pose, without  being  well  bribed  to  it ;  and  even 
after  having  proceeded  thus  far,  perhaps  from  the 
idea  that  the  labourer  will  not  know  what  to  do 
with  his  land  after  he  has  got  possession  of  it, 
without  their  assistance,  there  is  generally  such  a 
multiplicity  of  rules  prescribed  for  his  direction, 
and  to  which  he  is  obliged  to  subscribe  before- 
hand, as  is  a  great  drawback  to  him  in  most  cases. 
The  farmers,  no  doubt,  are  actuated  by  good  in- 
tentions, but  if  what  Latimer  says  be  true,  that  a 
certain  place  is  paved  with  them,  it  ought  to  be 
ascertained  whether  the  rules  prescribed  will  work 
well,  ere  they  are  permanently  retained.  It  takes 
its  rise  from  that  passion  for  legislation  which,  be- 
ginning with  the  legislature  itself,  teeming  its 
private  bills  out  by  the  score,  without  one  fourth 
of  the  members  knowing  anything  of  them,  de- 
scends to  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  and  imagines  it 
is  essential  to  the  proper  growth  of  a  few  vege- 
tables. So  fearful  are  they  that  the  legs  of  the 
occupier  will  be  unable  to  sustain  his  weight,  that 
to  prevent  that  possible  evil,  they  fasten  a  crutch 
under  each  armpit,  and  compel  him  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  never  to  take  a  step  without  them — 
no  wonder  that  his  progress  is  often  slow,  thus 
encumbered.  In  one  of  the  magazines  of  last 
year  there  is  a  statement  of  sundry  doings  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, and  tiie  writer  complains  that  the 
labourers  often  broke  the  rules — some  of  them 
7«o?</<?  sow  their  wheat  with  the  plough,  &c.,  and 
they  were  very  insubordinate.  A  set  of  rules  was 
laid  down  in  the  same  article,  but  by  an  adherence 
to  them  the  poor  man  would  be  required  to  work 
an  hour  every  evening  during  two  months  in  the 
autumn,  ami  three  in  the  spring.  'J'hough  it  would 
be  twilight  in  four  months  out  of  the  five  ere  he 
reached  home  from  his  regular  labour  and  had 
taken  his  supper,  yet  he  was  expected  to  work  an 
extra  hour  after  that-rin  the  dark,  I  suppose;  in 
fact  it  was  a  system  of  pure  slavery,  and  called 
forth  a  severe  tliough  well  merited  reproof  from 
another  correspondent,  in  which  its  real  tendency 
was  admirably  exposed.  In  too  many  cases  there 
apjiears  to  be  a  far  greater  degree  of  anxiety  to 
contrive  the  largest  possible  auiount  of  labour, 
than  of  profit  and  advantage  to  the  occupier.  They 
must  arrange  everything  for  him,  forsooth,  and 
leave  his  head  totally  unoccupied,  whilst  they  take 
care  that  the  opposite  shall  be  the  case  with  his 
handn. 

I  believe  the  following  rules  to  be  all  that  are 
requisite  to  ensure  the  well  working  of  the  system, 
and  to  its  producing  the  greatpst  amount  of  good 
to  the  occupiers  : — 1st,  Furnish  the  land.  2ndly, 
Add  to  the  rent  previously  paid  the  rent-charge, 
if  any,  and  the  estimated  sum  of  the  parochial 
rates,  and  let  that  be  the  future  rent  to  he  paid  ; 
and  charge  no  more  than  that  on  any  pretext 
whatever.  And  3rdly,  If  the  pieces  ajjproach  to 
half  an  acre  each,  stipulate  that  one-half  of  each 
allotment  shall  be  in  straw  crop  annually,  and 
having  done  thus  much,  leave  the  rest  to  the  judg- 


ment of  the  tenants.  Treat  them  as  men  and  not 
machines,  and  they  will  well  repay  it  :  fix  the 
rent-day  when  you  please,  it  will  be  sure  to  be 
paid  cheerfully  :  when  there  are  several  pieces  to- 
gether, they  will  require  no  rules  to  stimulate 
them  ;  spurred  on  by  self-interfest,  they  will  be 
rivals  to  each  other,  and  any  one  of  them  would 
fear  and  dislike  the  criticisms  of  his  fellows  far 
more  than  a  reprimand  from  high  quarters  :  there 
would  be  employment  for  his  mind,  too ;  and 
though  in  his  occasional  attempts  to  do  better  VtxTaa 
well,  he  might  come  somewhat  short  of  it,  he 
would  never  do  the  same  thing  twice  after  this  re- 
sult; and  he  would  have  tenfold  the  pleasure  in 
working  his  land  on  his  own  responsibility  than 
under  a  code  of  petty,  annoying,  and  vexatious  re- 
strictions, which  might  do  credit  to  the  ingenuity 
of  a  lawyer,  but  which  would  be  onl}'  so  many 
hindrances  to  the  poor  man's  prospei'ity,  and  to 
the  exercise  of  those  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
kindness,  vidiich  a  more  liberal  and  confidential 
treatment  of  him  would  be  sure  to  call  forth  and 
maintain.  I  greatly  suspect  that  in  the  instance 
complained  of  by  "  A  Subscriber,"  the  tenants  are 
either  rent-ridden  or  law-ridden  ;  if  he  have  the 
power,  and  the  first  should  be  the  case,  let  him 
reform  it ;  if  the  second,  let  him  throw  them  all 
overboard,  or  nearly  all ;  and  I  will  venture  to 
predict  that  for  the  future  he  will  have  no  cause 
for  complaint. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  be  an  advocate  for  an  unlimited  parcelling 
out  of  laud,  nor  that  every  person  who  chooses  to 
marry  without  any  reasonable  prospect  of  main- 
taining himself,  should  have  a  kind  of  claim,  on 
the  ground  of  poverty,  wilfully  brought  on  by 
himself.  Such  a  procedure  would  in  the  course 
of  time  reduce  the  peasantry  of  England  to  the 
condition  of  those  of  Ireland ;  but  I  would  give  the 
privilege  to  as  manj'  labourers  as  were  required 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  the  surplus  (if 
any)  should  be  taught  to  look  to  other  sources 
and  quarters,  in  order  to  better  their  condition 
and  prospects. 

August  \Uh.  B.  H. 


TO    THE    EDITOR  OF   THE  FAR- 
MER'S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — I  would  advise  "  An  Enquirer,"  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  weed  he  speaks  of — the  same,  I 
supnose,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  much,  char- 
lock, and  retlock,  in  other  districts — to  drill  his 
spring-  corn  in  nine-inch  rows,  and  delay  the  sow- 
ing of  his  cloverseed  till  the  corn  is  up  ;  then  let 
him  hoe  between  the  rows,  and  sow  the  seeds  im- 
mediately afterwards,  covering  them  with  the 
roller  or  very  light  harrows  ;  and  as  many  of  the 
enemy  as  are  in.  the  rows  he  must  handweed  as 
soon  as  the  stalk  is  sufliciently  grown  to  be  laid 
hold  of.  He  must  not  expect  to  get  rid  of  them 
by  weeding  one  single  crop,  for  long  previous 
neglect  will  be  sure  to  have  left  a  large  stock  of 
seed  in  the  land,  ready  to  spring  up  when  circum- 
stances are  favourable  ;  but  let  him  resolve  that 
there  shall  be  no  further  increase  of  seed,  and  act 
upon  it  for  three  "or  four  years,  and  he  will  find 
his  unwelcome  guest  become  gradually  weaker, 
and  a  moderate  annual  expense  after  this  in  hand- 
weeding  will  keep  his  barley  or  wheat  fields  green 
at  the  period  referred  to,  instead  of  yellow. 

O.  P.  Q. 
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THE  POTATO. 

(from  a  history  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
by  avilliam  riiind.) 

The  potato,  (solanum  tuberosum.')  This  va- 
luable plant  belongs  to  the  family  Solanecp  of 
Jussieii;  almost  all  the  species  of  which  family 
are  of  a  poisonous  ami  narcotic  quality,  as  tlie 
heUadonna,  solanum,  dnlcumara,  hyosciamns,  to- 
bacco. What  is  remarkable,  however,  it  is  only 
particular  parts  of  many  of  these  vegetables 
which  possess  the  narcotic  qualities,  the  other 
parts  being  perfectly  innoxious  and  edible.  Thus 
the  root  and  berry  of  the  dulcamara  are  perfectly 
harmless,  as  well  as  the  root  of  the  solanum  tube- 
rosum. The  Solaneae  are  characterised  by  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  flower,  of  which  that  of  the 
potato  is  a  familiar  example.  The  potato  belongs 
to  the  Li nuKan  class  Pen/flH(7na;  ovdcv  Monogynia, 
It  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  rising  with  a 
slender  branching  stern  to  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feet.  The  leaves  are  of  a  roundish  form,  of 
unequal  size,  and  of  a  dark  green  ;  the  petals  are 
white,  or  of  a  purplish  tinge;  tiie  fruit  is  a  large 
berry  with  a  greenish  pulp,  which  latterly  changes 
to  black,  containing  numerous  small  seeds  in  the 
centre. 

Besides  the  true  roots  of  the  ])lant,  there  are 
numerous  runners  which  grow  out  from  the  stem, 
and  which  bear  the  tubers  or  potatoes.  There 
are  numerous  scars  or  eyes  on  the  tuber,  from 
whence  proceed  the  rootlets  and  future  germs  of 
a  new  plant ;  hence,  in  cutting  up  ])otatoes  for 
seed,  care  must  be  taken  that  each  division  pos- 
sesses one  of  these  eyes  or  points  of  germination. 
'I'he  pointed  end  of  the  potato  which  is  attached  to 
the  runner  or  root,  is  more  matured  than  the 
rounder  end,  which  is  of  a  soft,  waxy,  and  watery 
nature,  while  the  other  is  dry  and  farinaceous. 

Gomara,  in  his  Qeneral  History  of  the  Indies, 
and  Josephus  Acosta,  are  amongst  the  early 
Spanish  writers  who  have  mentioned  the  potato 
by  the  Indian  names,  openauck,  pape,  and  papas. 
Clusius,  and  after  him  Gerard,  gave  figures  of  the 
plant ;  and  Gerard  gave  it  the  name  of  solanma 
tuhefosu'iii,  which  Linuicus  adopted. 

There  is  jierhaps  no  vegetable  product,  not 
even  excepting  the  cerealia,  or  the  most  useful  of 
the  palm  tribe,  which  has  proved  of  such  essential 
importance,  or  which  is  likely  still  to  have  such 
an  influence  on  the  population  of  the  temperate 
regions  as  this  admirable  root.  One  could  scarcely 
have  believed  that,  in  little  more  than  two  centu- 
ries, a  small  and  almost  neglected  tuber,  trans- 
])orted  from  the  newly  discovered  regions  of 
Mexico,  where  it  occupied  but  a  very  insignificant 
space,  and  was  but  .sparingly,  if  at  all,  used  as 
human  food,  should  have  been  multiplied  so  as  to 
form  the  principal  subsistence  of  millions  of 
human  beings  for  succeeding  generations.  Hum- 
boldt, in  his  essay  on  the  kingdom  of  Nev/  Spain, 
gives  the  history  of  the  potato.  He  believes  that 
the  plant  described  by  Molina  under  the  name  of 
Maglia,  is  the  original  stock  of  this  useful  vege- 
table, and  that  it  grows  in  Chili  in  its  native  soil. 
He  supposes  that  tlence  it  was  transported  by  the 
Indian  pnpidation  to  Peru,  Quito,  New  Granada, 
and  the  wlioie  Gordilleras. 

Among  the  Ghouos  islands,  Mr.  Darwin  saw 
the  wild  potato  growing  .abundantly.  They  grow 
near  the  sea  beach  in  thick  beds,  on  a  sandy  shelly 
soil,  wherever  the  trees  are  not  too  close  together. 
In  the  middle  of  January  they  were  in  flower; 


but  the  tubers  wei'e  small  and  few  in  number,  es- 
pecially in  those  plants  which  grow  in  the  shade, 
and  had  the  most  luxuriant  foliage;  "Neverthe- 
less, I  found  one,"  says  he,  "  which  was  of  an 
oval  form,  with  a  diameter  two  inches  in  length. 
The  raw  bulbs  had  precisely  the  smell  of  the 
common  potato  of  England  ;  but  when  cooked 
they  shrunk,  and  became  watery  and  insipid. 
They  had  not  a  bitter  taste,  as,  according  to 
Molina,  is  the  case  with  tlie  Chilian  kind,  and 
they  could  be  eaten  with  safety.  Some  plants 
measured  from  the  ground  to  the  tip  of  the  upper 
leaf,  not  less  than  four  feet.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  from  the  state  in  which  they  grow,  and 
from  their  being  known  to  the  various  Indian 
tribes  scattered  over  the  country,  that  they  are 
indigenous,  and  not  imported  plants."*  Mr. 
Cruickshanks  thus  farther  corroborates  the  above 
remarks. 

Mr.  Lambert,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  Brande's 
.Journal,  ami  in  the  appendix  to  his  splendid  work 
on  the  genus  Pinus,  has  collected  many  valuable 
facts  which  prove  that  the  potato  is  found  wild  in 
several  parts  of  America,  and  among  others  in 
Chili  and  Peru.  Don  .Jose  Pavon,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Lambert,  says,  "  The  solanum  tuherosum  grows 
wild  in  the  environs  of  Lima,  and  fourteen  leagues 
from  Lima  on  the  coast ;  and  I  myself  have  found 
it  in  the  kingdom  of  Chili ;"  a.id  Mr.  Lambert 
adds,  "1  have  lately  received  from  Mr.  Pavon 
very  fine  wild  specimens  of  solanum  tuberosum, 
collected  by  himself  in  Peru."  There  is  also  a 
note  from  Mr.  Lambert  on  the  same  subject,  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  New  Edinburgh  Philoso- 
])hical  Journal,  with  an  extract  from  a  letter  of 
jMr.  Caldcleugh,  who  sent  tubers  of  the  wild  plant 
some  years  ago,  from  Chili  to  the  Horticultural 
Society.  But  it  is  frequently  objected,  that  in 
some  of  those  countries  where  the  potato  is  found 
wild,  it  may,  like  many  other  species  met  with  in 
that  state  iu  America,  be  an  introduced,  not  an  in- 
digenous plant.  There  are,  however,  many  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  it  is  really  indigenous  in 
Chili,  and  that  wild  specim.ens  found  there  have 
not  been  accidentally  propagated  from  anj'  culti- 
vated variety.  In  that  country  it  is  genei'ally 
foimd  in  steep,  rocky  places,  where  it  could  never 
have  been  cultivated,  and  where  its  accidental  in- 
troduction is  almost  impossible.  It  is  very  com- 
mon about  Valparaiso,  and  I  have  noticed  it  along 
the  coast  for  fifteen  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
that  port ;  how  nmch  farther  it  may  extend  north 
or  south,  I  know  not.  It  chiefly  inhabits  the  cliff's 
and  hills  near  the  sea,  and  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  it  at  more  than  two  or  three  leagues 
from  the  coast.  But  there  is  one  peculiarity  in 
the  wild  plant  that  I  have  never  seen  noticed  in 
print,  that  its  flowers  are  always  pure  white,  free 
from  the  purple  tint  so  common  in  the  cultivated 
varieties  ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  a  strong  evidence 
of  its  native  origin.  Another  proof  may  be  drawn 
from  the  fact,  that  while  it  is  often  met  with  in 
mountainous  jilaces,  remote  from  cultivated 
gioiuul,  it  is  not  seen  in  the  immediate  ncighbour- 
liood  of  the  fields  and  gardens  where  it  is  planted, 
unless  a  stream  of  water  run  through  the  ground, 
which  may  carry  tubers  to  uncultivated  spots. 
Having  observed  the  distribution  of  this  and  other 
))lants  through  thcagency  of  the  streams  employed 
for  irrigating  the  land,  I  am  led  to  think  that  the 
wild  specimens  found  near  Lima  may  have  had 

*  Darwiu'a  Natural  History  of  Voyage  to  South 
Seas,  leiO. 
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similar  origin.  If  they  occurred  in  the  valley, 
this  is  more  than  prohable,  as  almost  the  whole  of 
the  land  is  either  cultivrated  by  irrigation,  or  the 
uncultivated  spots  are  overflowed  when  the  river 
is  swelled  by  the  rains  in  the  interior.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  may  he  safely  concluded  that  this  impor- 
tant vegetable  is  really  indigenous  to  Chili ;  but 
with  respect  to  Peru,  some  further  evidence  ap- 
pears necessary  to  remove  all  donbt  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  question  can  only  be  decided  by  ascer- 
taining the  exact  situations  in  which  the  plants 
present  themselves  at  Lima  and  Chancay,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  land  that  is  or  has  been 
cultivated.  It  would  be  interesting,  too,  to  know 
the  colour  of  the  flowers. 

There  is  strong  evidence  for  believing  that 
this  plant  was  first  introduced  into  England  by 
the  colonists  adventuring  to  North  America  under 
the  auspices  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  ob- 
tained a  patent  in  1584,  from  Queen  Elizabetb, 
"  for  discovering  and  planting  new  countries  not 
possessed  by  Christians."  Thomas  Heriot,  after- 
wards known  as  a  mathematician,  was  among 
these  voluntary  exiles ;  who,  however,  all  re- 
turned within  two  years  after  they  had  first  gone 
forth  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  colony.  These 
voyagers  most  probably  brought  home  the  potato, 
since  in  Heriot's  report  of  the  country,  which  is 
printed  in  De  Bry's  collection  of  Voyages,  he  de- 
scribes (vol.  i.,  p.  17),  under  the  article  Root,  a 
plant  called  openawk,  which,  there  is  little  doubt, 
is  identical  with  the  potato.  ''  The  roots  of  this 
plant,"  says  he  "  are  round,  some  as  large  a  as 
walnut,  others  much  larger ;  they  grow  in  damp 
soils,  man)'  hanging  together  as  if  fixed  on  ropes. 
They  are  good  food  cither  boiled  or  roasted."  The 
introduction  of  this  plant  into  Ireland  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  on  his  return  from  Virginia,  is 
indeed  well  authenticated  by  corroborative  testi- 
mony. In  the  manuscript  minutes  of  the  Royal 
Society,  we  find  that  Sir  R.  Southwell  distinctly 
stated  to  the  fellows,  that  his  grandfather  was 
the  first  who  cultivated  the  potato  in  Ireland,  and 
that  for  this  valuable  root  he  was  indebted  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.*  Among  the  anecdotes  told  of 
this  enterprising  voyager,  it  is  said  that  when  his 
gai'dener  at  Youghal,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  had 
reared  to  the  full  maturity  of  "apples"  the  pota- 
toes which  he  had  received  from  the  knight,  as  a 
fine  fruit  from  America,  the  man  brought  to  his 
master  one  of  the  apples,  and  asked  if  that  were 
the  fine  fruit.  Sir  Walter  having  examined  it, 
was,  or  feigned  to  be,  so  dissatisfied,  that  he 
ordered  the  "  weed''  to  be  rooted  out.  The  gar- 
dener obeyed,  and  in  rooting  out  the  weeds  found 
a  bushel  of  potatoes. 

In  contradiction  to  the  above  account.  Dr. 
Campbell,  in  his  Political  Survey,  states  that  this 
plant  was  not  inti-oduced  into  Ireland  until  the 
year  ICIO ;  while  some  writers  affirm  that  the 
people  of  that  country  were  in  possession  of  the 
potato  at  a  period  prior  to  the  one  just  assigned. 
One  supposition  is,  that  this  root  was  brought 
from  Santa  Fe  into  Ireland  in  the  year  1565  ;  and 
another,  that  it  is  of  so  very  ancient  a  date  in 
that  island,  as  to  make  it  equally  probable  that  it 
is  a  native  vegetable  of  the  country. 

It  is  found,  however,  that  the  plant  carried  to 
Ireland  by  Captain  Hawkins,  in  1565,  was  the 
Spanish  Vjatata,  or  sweet  potato.  The  claim  to 
its  greater  antiquity  in  that  country  was  made  by 
Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  who  stated  to   Mr.   Arthur 
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Young  that  the  venerable  Bede  mentioned  this 
plant  as  being  in  Ireland  about  the  year  700.  Sir 
Lucius  did  not,  however,  point  out  the  passage 
containing  any  proof  of  his  assertion  ;  and  the  po- 
tato, largely  as  it  is  cultivated  in  tliat  country, 
has  not  yet  made  out  its  title  to  a  place  in  the  in- 
digenous flora  of  Ireland. 

Gerarde  mentions  in  his  Herbal,  published  1597, 
that  he  cultivated  this  plant  in  his  garden,  where 
it  succeeded  as  well  as  in  its  native  country.  He 
gives  a  drawing,  which  he  distinguishes  by  the 
name  of  Virginian  potato,  having,  as  he  states, 
received  the  roots  from  Virginia,  otherwise  called 
Nozembega.  It  was,  however,  considered  by 
him  as  a  rarity,  for  be  recommends  that  the  root 
should  be  eaten  as  a  delicate  dish,  and  not  as 
common  food. 

From  the  authority  of  more  than  one  writer,  it 
would  appear  that  the  potato  was  brought  into 
southern  Europe  through  a  different  channel,  and 
at  an  earlier  period  than  the  introduction  of  the 
root  from  Virginia  into  this  country.  Clnsius 
relates  that  he  o])tained  this  root  at  Vienna  in 
1598,  from  the  governor  of  Monsin  Hainault,  who 
had  procured  it  in  the  preceding  year  from  Italy, 
where,  in  common  with  the  truffle,  it  had  received 
the  name  of  taratonffli.  Peter  Cieca,  in  his  Chro- 
nicle, printed  in  t553,  chap.  xl.  p.  49,  relates  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Quito  and  its  vicinity,  besides 
producing  maize,  cultivated  a  tuberous  root  which 
was  used  as  food  under  the  name  of  papas ;  this, 
it  is  aflSrmed,  is  the  same  plant  which  had  been 
transplanted  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  which 
Clnsius  received  from  Hainault. 

Though  now  so  extensively  used,  the  value  of 
this  root  as  an  esculent  was  not  perfectly  appre- 
ciated ibr  a  great  length  of  time  in  this  country, 
during  which  period  it  was  indeed  only  cultivated 
in  gardens,  and  that  as  a  curious  exotic.  The  po- 
tato was  considered  as  a  great  delicacy  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  First.  At  that  period,  though 
it  formed  one  of  the  articles  provided  for  the 
household  of  the  queen,  the  quantity  used  was  ex- 
tremely small,  and  exorbitantly  dear,  being  at  the 
price  of  2s.  per  pound.  This  esculent  remained 
equally  scarce  throughout  the  turbulent  times  of 
the  succeeding  reign,  and  during  the  Common- 
wealth. Its  cultivation  very  gradually  spread  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland,  and  also  into  Lancashire, 
but  not  till  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  Virginia  by  Raleigh.  Mr.  Buckland,  of 
Somersetshire,  in  the  year  1663,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Royal  Society  to  its  value,  earnestly  recom- 
mending the  general  cultivation  of  the  potato 
throughout  thekingdomto  guard  against  a  famine. 
This  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  its  merits,  and  all 
those  Fellows  of  the  society  who  had  lands 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  potato,  were  en- 
treated to  plant  them  with  that  vegetable  ;  while 
Mr.  Evelyn  was  requested  to  notice  the  subject  at 
the  close  of  his  Sylva.  This  celebrated  man  ap- 
pears, however,  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  potato  as  an  article  of  food,  for 
he  did  not  mention  it  until  more  than  thirty  years 
after  that  period,  and  then  in  rather  slighting 
terms.  In  his  Kalendarium  Plantarum,  the  first 
gardener's  calendar  published  in  Britain,  he  thus 
'writes : — Plant  potatoes  in  your  worst  ground. 
Take  them  up  in  November  for  winter  spending, 
there  will  enough  remain  for  a  stock,  though  ever 
so  exactly  gathered.  In  another  of  his  works, 
Acetarius,  he  remarks  that  the  small  green  fruit  or 
apples  of  the  potato    make  an  excellent  salad. 
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This  assertion  has  not,  however,  been  verified  by 
experience. 

The  zeal  of  the  Roj'al  Society  to  promote  the 
growtli  of  this  vegetable,  failed  for  a  long-  time  to 
exercise  much  infiuence  upon  the  habits  of  the 
nation;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  opinions 
wliich  were  published  respecting  the  plant,  we 
TOU3t  conclude  that  the  necessities  of  the  poor  of 
Ireland,  who  have  ever  been  left  too  entirely  to 
their  own  resources,  did  more  to  promote  the  cul- 
ture of  potatoes  than  ail  the  labours  of  the  learned, 
and  the  philantropy  of  the  patriotic.  At  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  one  writer  on  garden- 
ing, indeed,  admits  that  "  potatoes  are  much  used 
in  Ireland  and  America  as  bread,  and  may  be  pro- 
pagated with  advantage  to  poor  people."  Wool- 
ridge,  who  wrote  in  l(j87,  twenty-four  years  after 
the  appeal  of  Mr.  Buckland,  descrihes  potatoes  as 
being  very  useful  in  "  forcing  fruits,"  stating  that 
they  are  planted  in  several  places  in  this  country  to 
good  advantage  ;  he  add,  "  I  do  not  hear  that  it 
has  been  yet  essayed  whether  they  may  not  be 
propagated  in  great  quantities  for  the  use  of  swine 
and  otlier  cattle."  The  celebrated  Ray,  who 
began  to  publish  his  Historia  Plantarum  in  IG8G, 
takes  no  farther  notice  of  this  vegetable  than  by 
saying  that  it  is  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as 
Spanish  batatas.  Merritt,  who  wrote  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  records  that  potatoes  were  then  cul- 
tivated in  many  fields  in  AVales,  but  in  what  part 
of  the  principality  he  does  not  mention. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lisle,  who  made  observa- 
tions on  husbandry  from  the  year  1()!)4  to  1722,  is 
wholly  silent  about  the  potato.  In  Mortimer's 
Gardener's  Kalendar  for  1708,  this  plant  is  di- 
rected to  be  sown  in  February  ;  and,  as  if  its  cha- 
racter had  not  been  generally  known,  it  is  added, 
that  "  the  root  is  very  near  the  nature  of  the  Je- 
rusalem artichoke,  although  not  so  good  and 
wholesome,  but  that  it  may  prove  good  for  swine." 
In  the  Complete  Gardener,  by  the  eminent  nur- 
serymen, Loudon  and  Wise,  the  seventh  edition 
of  which  was  published  in  1719,  no  mention  is 
made  of  this  root ;  and  Bradley,  who  wrote  about 
the  same  time,  and  whose  very  extensive  works 
on  horticultural  subjects  treated  expressly  on  new 
improvements  in  the  art,  notices  it  as  if  by  com- 
pulsion. "  They  (potatoes)  are,"  says  he,  "  of 
less  note  than  horse-radish,  radish,  scorzonera, 
beets,  and  skirret ;  hut  as  they  are  not  without 
their  admirers,  I  will  not  pass  them  by  in  silence." 

1  hese  facts  and  extracts  are  curious,  as  they 
serve  to  show  that  this  most  valuable  article  of 
food  was  not  brought  into  general  use  by  the  skill 
and  labour  of  professional  men,  but  in  defiance  of 
their  prejudices,  and  the  bad  methods  of  culture 
which  they  promulgated.  There  can  indeed  be 
little  doubt  that  the  imperfect  modes  of  both  cul- 
tivating and  preparing  the  potato  as  an  esculent, 
were  in  a  great  measure  the  causes  which  pre- 
vented its  more  speedy  adoption  as  a  wholesome 
and  substantial  article  of  food  :  while  this  very 
ignorance  of  its  nature  and  management  produced 
the  low  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  writers 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

To  those  who  know  anything  practically  of  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant,  it  must  be  evident  how 
much  the  early  sowing,  the  late  taking  up,  and  the 
leaving  in  tlic  ground  during  winter  of  the  roots 
intended  for  propagation,  tended  to  deteriorate 
the  quality  of  the  potatues.  These  circumstances, 
together  with  the  little  culinary  skill  exercised  in 
its  preparation,  caused  it  to  appear  under  no  very 
tempting  form.    A  person  who  had  been  invited 


to  taste  the  first  jjotatoes  which  were  planted  in 
the  county  of  iMU'far,  in  or  about  the  year  1730, 
related  that  the  roots  had  been  merely  lieatcd,  and 
that  they  adhered  to  the  teeth  like  glue,  while 
their  flavoui'  was  far  from  agreeable.  The  food 
was  about  to  be  condemned  tlirough  the  ignorance 
of  the  cook,  when  the  accidental  arrival  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  tasted  a  potato  in  Lancashire, 
caused  the  rejected  roots  to  he  remanded  back  to 
tlie  hot  turf  ashes  till  they  became  as  dainty  as 
they  had  before  been  nauseous. 

We  have  no  records  of  the  early  practice  and 
progress  of  potato  husbandly  in  Ireland.  The 
more  tardy  ])rogress,  and  the  less  favourable 
results,  attendant  on  this  cidture  in  England 
might  induce  a  belief  that  it  had  been  better  con- 
ducted in  the  former  country;  thougli  no  doubt 
the  more  genial  climate  of  Ireland,  its  humidity, 
and  the  absence  of  those  chilling  winds  from  the 
east,  which  are  so  often  fatal  to  the  tender  spring 
crops  of  England,  gave  to  it  a  natural  advantage, 
and  might  perhaps  sufficiently  account  for  the  su- 
periority of  this  branch  of  husbandry  in  Ireland 
over  England. 

The  early  practice  in  this  country  of  planting 
potatoes  in  February  was,  in  itself,  an  effectual 
bar  to  their  goodness  as  field  culture,  since  the 
young  plants  betray  their  origin  to  have  been  from 
a  warmer  climate,  by  their  inability  to  bear  the 
slightest  degree  of  frost  with  impunity;  so  that  if 
they  i)ut  forth  their  tender  heads  to  the  nipping 
frosts  of  spring,  a  great  part  of  the  crop  is  certain 
to  fall  a  sacrifice.  The  better  quality  of  the  po- 
tato grown  in  Ireland,  and  its  excellence  as  a  sub- 
stantial article  of  food  among  a  population  sunk 
to  the  lowest  state  of  poverty,  caused  it  to  he 
brought  into  general  use  in  that  country,  finding 
its  way  even  to  the  tables  of  the  rich,  at  a  period 
when  it  was  scarcely  known  in  the  sister  island. 

The  introduction  of  this  plant  into  Scotland  was 
probably  earlier  than  into  any  part  of  England, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Lancashire.  I'he 
people  living  in  that  county  were  then  distin- 
guished by  a  marked  dilferenceof  habits,  manners, 
and  character  from  their  neighbours.  A  remnant  of 
these  peculiarities  is  even  still  to  be  found,  not- 
withstanding the  singularities  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  local  circumstances,  combined  to  render  this 
a  favourable  situation  for  the  introduction  and 
improvement  of  the  potato. 

The  land  in  Lancashire  is  rather  poor,  and  the 
climate  rainy,  so  that  wheat,  with  even  the  pre- 
sent improved  system  of  husbandry,  cannot  be 
raised  to  very  great  advantage.  Oats  were  conse- 
quently, there,  as  in  Ireland  and  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland,  the  staple  j)ro(lnetion.  The  mechanics, 
who  worked  chiefly  in  iron  and  brass,  were  all 
cottagers,  who  followed  their  respective  employ- 
ments in  the  winter,  and  raised  food  for  them- 
selves u[)on  their  little  patches  of  land  in  the 
summer.  The  population  of  Lancashire  then  bore 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  cotters  of  Ireland. 
They  were,  however,  more  ingenious  in  handicraft 
works,  and  still  more  resembled  the  manufactu- 
ring peasantry  in  the  centre  and  south  of  Scotland, 
who  grow  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  their 
food  upon  their  cottage  lands.  Even  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  was  formerly  often  obtained 
out  of  the  produce  of  their  little  field  ;  the  school- 
master went  thigging,  that  is,  collecting  a  portion 
of  produce  from  every  cottager,  in  proportion  to 
the  wealth  of  the  individual,  and  to  ilie  number 
of  pupils  ho  might  have  contributed  to  the  school- 
room.    The  poor  likewise  were  relieved  by  a  vo- 
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luntary  contribution  of  produce,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  sj'steiii  worked  as  well  as  that  of  a 
coni|)iilsorv  rate.  Even  in  ilie  smaller  bur[>hsj  of 
Scotland,  and  in  t!ie  villages  where  the  lands  are 
held  on  fell  av  perpetual  lease,  the  same  system 
was,  and  in  many  places  still  is,  followed.  The 
portioners,  as  they  are  called,  are  allowed  a  bouse 
in  the  village,  and  land  for  their  subsistence,  in 
the  surrounding  fields. 

In  such  a  state  of  the  peasantry  the  cultivation 
of  the  i)otato  would  offer  peculiar  advantages,  as 
no  other  substantial  article  of  food  could  be 
raised  l)y  the  inexperienced  rustic  in  equal  quan- 
tities, with  so  little  risk  and  trouble,  and  wiihout 
any  but  his  own  and  bis  family's  being  recpiired 
for  its  culture  and  after-preparation.  Accordingly, 
when  once  this  plant  was  introduced  into  cottage 
cultivation  in  Scotland,  its  importance  was  quickly 
recognized. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  this  valuable 
root  was  not,  until  the  year  1728,  made  the  ob- 
ject of  useful  culture  among  the  Scotch,  and  they 
were  then  indebted  to  a  cottager  for  first  attempt- 
ing its  culture.  This  man's  name  was  Thomas 
Prentice;  he  was  a  day-labourer  living  near 
Kilsyth,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  drawing  his  subsis- 
tence partly  from  the  produce  of  his  little  plot  of 
ground,  'i'his  crop  proved  extremely  valuable, 
and  was  almost  instantly  in  demand  for  propa- 
gating other  crops,  fust  among  the  cottagers,  and 
then  among  the  farmers.  Prentice  continued  to 
cultivate  this  root  very  carefully,  and  to  supply 
his  neighbours  with  the  produce  of  his  crop.  He 
was,  moreover,  frugal  and  industrious,  so  that  in 
a  few  years  he  found  himself  in  possession  of 
two  hundred  pounds,  no  small  fortune  at  that  time 
and  in  that  place.  \Vhen  be  had  "made  his  for- 
tune," he  sank  his  capital  in  an  annuity,  at  a 
good  interest,  upon  which  he  lived  independently 
to  an  old  age.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were 
s])ent  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1792,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-si.x,  having 
thus  been,  for  sixty-four  years,  a  witness  to  tlie 
hapi)y  effects  of  the  blessing  which  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  conferring  on  his  country. 

But  notwithstanding  the  success  that  attended 
the  culture  of  the  potato  among  the  cottagers,  its 
progress  among  the  higher  classes  in  Scotland 
was  retarded  by  the  opinions  of  the  writers  for- 
merly alluded  to;  while,  what  is  not  a  little  sin- 
gular, a  mistaken  zeal  in  religious  matters  made 
some  of  the  Scotch  folks  hostile  to  the  innovation. 
"  Potatoes,"  said  they,  "are  not  mentioned  in  the 
bible,"  and  thus  the  same  anathema  was  pro- 
nounced against  them  as  against  "  spinning- 
wheel,"  and  the  "  corn  farmers." 

The  name  of  this  ])!ant  was  indeed  inserted  in 
the  Hortus  Medicus  Edinburgensis,  published  by 
Sutherland  in  IGSli.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  potato  had  been  introduced  as  a  curiosity  into 
some  of  the  gardens  about  Edinburgh  some  time 
before  it  was  brought  into  full  culture  by  Prentice. 
But  if  its  management  was  the  same  as  that  re- 
commended by  so  great  an  authority  as  Evelyn, 
the  produce  was,  most  probably,  of  little  value. 

The  year  1742,  which  was  long  remembered  in 
Scotland  as  the  "  dear  year,"  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  potato.  Old  ])eople  who 
were  still  living  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  represented  the  state  of  things  in  the 
summer  of  174.3  as  being  dreadful.  Many  of  the 
destitute  wandered  in  the  fields  seeking  to  prolong 
the  misery  of  existence  by  devouring  the  leaves 
of  peas  and  beans,  of  sorrel  and  other  wild  plants, 


while  not  a  few  jjerisl.etl  from  absolute  want,  and 
still  more  were  carried  off  by  those  diseases  which 
always  follow  and  aggravate  the  devastations  of 
famine.  This  state  of  distress  naturally  called 
the  general  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
potato,  aud  indeed  to  the  whole  agriculture  of 
the  country.  So  that,  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  practice  and  science 
of  husbandry  made  much  more  rapid  progress  in 
Scotland  than  in  Ensjland.  Previously  to  this 
general  scarcity  in  17-13,  some  potatoes  which 
were  glowing  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  were  so 
uncommon  as  to  have  been  considered  objects  of 
curiosity.  But  the  state  of  things  soon  altered  : 
and  immediately  after  the  "  dear  year,"  the  far- 
mers of  Lothian  began  to  make  this  a  branch  of 
lield  husbandry. 

In  England,  with  the  exception  of  Lancashire, 
the  progress  of  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  con- 
tinued at  an  extremely  slow  pace.  It  was  known 
in  Yorkshire  only  as  garden  produce  down  to  1760 ; 
and  in  Somersetshire  it  was  rare  indeed  to  meet 
with  a  whole  acre  under  this  culture  so  late  as 
1770. 

So  little  attention  had  been  bestowed  on  this 
subject  even  by  the  most  intelligent  land-owners, 
that  Miller,  in  the  quarto  edition  of  his  Gardener's 
Dictionary,  published  in  1771,  names  only  two 
varieties,  and  founds  the  distinction  of  these  not 
upon  quality,  or  time  of  coming  to  maturity,  but 
on  the  trifling  accident  of  a  red  and  of  a  white 
colour,  which  is  found  to  be  productive  of  no 
other  difference.  At  present,  however,  the  varie- 
ties are  so  numerous,  without  any  reference  to 
colour,  that  it  would  be  equally  vain  to  attempt 
their  description  within  any  limited  compass,  as 
it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  their  uses,  or  enu- 
merate their  properties. 

Not  many  years  after  the  appearance  of  Miller's 
valuable  work,  the  potato  began  to  form  an  im- 
portant article  of  English  husbandry  ;  and  in  the 
year  1796  it  was  found  that  in  the  county  of  Essex 
alone  seventeen  hundred  acres  were  planted  with 
this  root  for  the  supply  of  the  London  market. 

The  culture  of  the  potato  is  now  so  extensive  in 
this  country,  that  an  abundant  supply  can  be  ob- 
tained in  all  jdaces  throughout  the  year,  and 
such  have  been  the  improvements  in  the  culture, 
and  the  varieties  to  which  these  improvements 
have  led,  that  a  succession  is  furnished  fresh  out 
of  the  earth  for  nearly  six  months  in  the  year. 
The  early  sorts  have  been  the  reward  of  horticul- 
tural skUl  now  so  successfully  exerted  in  this 
country  ;  under  the  shelter  of  frames,  with  care- 
ful management,  the  tender  young  plants  are 
made  to  struggle  through  ungenial  weather,  and 
to  produce  tubers  at  the  earliest  approach  of 
summer. 

The  culture  of  the  potato  in  the  rest  of  Europe 
appears  to  have  attained  to  no  great  extent  until 
during  the  last  century.  In  the  latter  half  of  this 
period  it  was  made  in  more  than  one  country  a 
subject  of  interest  and  inquiry.  Several  works 
published  about  that  time,  treating  on  its  culture, 
are  to  be  found  in  both  the  French  and  German 
languages.  From  one  of  these,  we  learn  that  the 
potato  was  introduced  from  England  into  the  Ne- 
tberfands  ;  and  was  thence  transplanted  into  some 
parts  of  Germany.  It  was  first  cultivated  in 
Sweden  in  1720,  but,  notwithstanding  the  exer- 
tions and  recommendations  of  Liniiisus,  it  did  not 
come  into  general  cultivation  until  17()4,  when  a 
royal  edict  was  ])ul)lisbed  for  the  encouragement 
of  this  branch  of  husbandry. 
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The  potato  was  still  unknown  to  the  cigricultu- 
rists  of  Saxony  so  late  as  17  40  ;  but  so  rapidly  did 
its  culture  increase,  that  less  than  thirty  years 
after  the  above  date,  a  small  detachment  of  the 
French  army,  while  in  that  country,  havinj^  its 
supplies  wholly  cut  oft",  the  soldiers  "subsisted  for 
eight  or  ten  days  entirely  on  potatoes  obtained 
from  the  fields;  nor  was  this  manner  of  living  con- 
sidered among  them  as  by  any  means  a  hardship. 
_  The  Swiss  discovered  the  value  of  this  cultiva- 
tion ai)out  the  same  period  in  which  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Sweden,  and  in  a  few  years  they  not 
only  grew  potatoes  among  their  mountains  in 
abundance,  but  had  likewise  learnt  the  art  of  dry- 
ing them,  grinding  them  into  flour,  and  making 
them  into  bread.  A  traveller  in  1730  relates  that 
the  miller  of  Untersen  had  scarcely  anything  to 
grind  but  potatoes  ;  and  in  i;:U  a  peasant  was  so 
well  aware  of  the  profit  arising  from  this  culture, 
that  he  bought  a  small  field  situated  near  the  Swiss 
mountains,  and  in  only  two  years  after  paid  the 
purchase-money  by  the  produce  of  his  potato 
crops. 

It  is  said  by  another  writer,  about  the  same 
period  (1770,)  that  during  the  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  preceding,  the  culture  of  this  root  in  some 
parts  of  Switzerland  had  so  much  increased,  that 
it  constituted  the  food  of  two-thirds  of  the  people. 
In  the  present  day  it  still  forms  a  principal  article 
of  food  among  the  peasantry  of  that  country. 

It  likewise  makes  a  very  prominent  figure  in  the 
husbandry  of  Poland,  where  it  is  cultivated  to  an 
extraordinary  extent.  In  1827,  as  much  as 
4,288,185  korzecs,  (about  2  cwt.)  of  potatoes  were 
produced  in  that  country,  while  4,439,399  korzecs 
of  rye  were  reaped,  3,183,023  of  oats,  4,506',062 
of  barley,  and  751,076  of  wheat. 

The  cultivation  of  the  potato  has  ])een  of  late 
years  introduced  into  some  parts  of  India  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  In  Bengal,  especially, 
it  has  been  attended  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  Bishop  Heber,  in  liis  interesting  Journal, 
notices  in  several  places  the  progress  of  this  cul- 
ture, the  crops  becoming;-  by  degrees  more  and 
more  extended.  These  roots  were  at  first  very  un- 
popular, but  they  have  gradually  gained  favour, 
and  are  now  spoken  of  as  being  the  best  gift  which 
the  natives  ever  received  from  their  European 
masters.  They  arc,  as  we  are  told,  held  in  much  es- 
teem, "particularly  by  the  Musselmans,  who  find 
them  very  usef(d  as  absorbents  in  their  greasy 
messes."  The  following  observations  are  gathered 
from  the  same  volumes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Patna  many  descriptions  of  European  vegetables 
are  brought  to  market  in  abundance  j  they  arc, 
however,  reared  for  tlie  consumption  of  the 
European  iiihal)itants  alone,  the  natives  rejecting 
all  but  the  potato,  which,  though  known  only  since 
the  last  few  years,  may  perhaps  soon  take  its 
rank  with  rice  and  plantains,  as  a  substantial  ar- 
ticle of  food  with  the  frugal  Hindoo.  It  is  already 
largely  cultivated  in  that  district,  but  can  never 
become  an  exclusive  crop,  inasmuch  as  those 
humid  slifl"  soils  which  :ire  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  rice,  arc  vvliolly  unsuited  to  the 
potato,  the  cultivation  of  which  must  therefore  be 
conlined  to  those  sandy  and  drier  soils,  which  are 
inimical  to  the  culture  of  the  rice  plant.  In  such 
situations  this  vegetable  of  English  production 
may  be  raised  with  unmixed  utility,  while  the  re- 
soiMce  of  so  important  a  supplementary  crop  may, 
in  seasonii  of  the  failure  of  the  rice  harvest,  avert 
the  evils  of  famine,  and  diminish,  in  one  strong 
point  of  view,  the  icsenildaiice  between  the  Indian 


and  Irish  peasantry,  their  reliance  on  a  single 
article  of  food.  The  almost  infinite  division  and 
subdivision  of  their  farms  is  in  India,  as  in  Ireland, 
a  fertile  source  of  poverty  and  wretchedness. 

The  observations  of  another  intelligent  writer 
on  the  same  subject  likewise  tend  to  show  the 
advantages  which  may  result  from  this  cultivation 
in  Hindoostan.  He  remarks  that  a  dry  season  is 
prejudicial  to  the  rice  crop,  while  it  is  favourable, 
or  rather  not  so  hurtful,  to  that  of  the  potato,  and 
"therefore  nature  points  out  the  one  crop  as  a 
substitute  when  the  other  fails."  It  is  certainly 
a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  superstition  by 
which  the  Hindoo  is  enslaved  does  not  shut  up 
every  avenue  to  innovation  and  improvement. 
No  religious  ])tejudice  forbids  the  culture  of  this 
vegetable,  and  therefore  the  natives  evince  a  rea- 
diness to  adopt  it  in  all  situations  where  it  can  be 
as  easily  obtained  as  other  food.  The  soil  of 
Bengal,  and  the  long  continuance  of  dry  weather, 
may,  perhaps,  be  obstacles  sufficient  to  prevent 
this  root  from  becoming  the  principal  nourishment 
of  the  lower  orders  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  if  it 
could  be  raised  cheaper  than  rice,  the  potato 
would  be  generally  preferred  by  Hindoos.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  almost  universally  served  up  at  European 
tables  in  Bengal  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England  ; 
and  though  the  crop  is  less  abundant,  and  the 
roots  are  sn^.aller  in  size,  they  are  scarcely  inferior 
in  quality  to  those  of  this  country. 

Wherever  the  Englishman  seeks  a  home,  he 
always  strives  to  naturalize  this  root,  which  was 
so  long  struggling  into  notice  in  his  own  country. 
A^ow  amid  all  the  luxuriant  and  delicious  vege- 
tation of  tropical  climes,  he  still  retains  his  pre- 
ference for  that  simple  vegetable,  which  he  con- 
siders almost  a  necessary  of  life.  At  Ceylon  all 
his  attempts  to  cultivate  this  plant  have  been 
nearly  vain,  as  it  will  not  thrive  in  that  island  at 
any  place  except  at  Candy,  a  town  almost  seventy 
miles  in  the  interior,  and  the  only  spot  in  the 
country  where  European  vegetables  come  to  anj' 
degree  of  perfection.  A  basket  of  these  roots  is 
sent  every  morning  thence  for  the  supply  of  the 
governor's  table,  as  all  the  indigenous  vegetables 
are  considered  an  inferior  substitute  for  this  ne- 
cessary auxiliary  to  the  Englishman's  more  sub- 
stantial fare. 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  the  potato, 
arising  from  soil,  culture,  and  other  circumstances, 
but  even  in  the  same  soil,  and  under  exactly 
similar  circumstances,  there  are  few  plants  which 
exhibit  such  endless  diversities  as  this  one,  espe- 
ciallj'  in  the  size,  form,  and  colour  of  the  tubers. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  few  of  these 
varieties. 

The  Spanish  or  White  Kidnei/,  is  an  oblong  fiat 
I)otato,  of  a  yellowish  hue  when  boiled  ;  dry  or 
mealy,  and  of  an  early  sort. 

The  WicMuw  Banr/er,  is  a  very  long  flat  root, 
with  very  few  eyes,  and  those  scarcely  sunk  in 
the  surface,  with  a  rose-coloured  s])ot  on  one  end 
ami  sometimes  on  the  side  ;  an  early  kind  nmch 
esteemed  in  Ireland. 

Eti(/iish  irhi/e,  or  London  lady,  a  smooth  fair  po- 
tato, generally  flat,  at  first  watery  but  afterwards 
dry  and  mealy. 

The  White  Kye,  a  large  round  root,  of  a  red  co- 
lour, with  the  eye  sunk  very  deej)  in  the  white 
blotches;  a  productive  kiiul  and  moderately  dry. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  a  deep  ])urple  co- 
lour, and  of  a  bright  red  or  mottled  appearance. 

All  these  varieties  are  produced  from  sowing  the 
seeds. 
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Potato  plants  raised  from  seeds  do  not  blossom 
for  the  first  three  years,  nor  are  the  potatoes  fit 
for  use  until  replanted  for  two  or  three  years,  un- 
less care  be  taken  to  sow  the  seeds  in  rich  ground 
in  small  drills,  and  afterwards  transplant  the 
shoots  and  frequently  hoe  them. 

It  is  perhaps  of  advantage  thus  occasionally  to 
raise  potatoes  .from  seed  in  order  to  obtain  fresh 
tubers  and  new  varieties.  But  if  care  be  taken  to 
change  the  soil  of  the  tubers  every  other  year, 
that  is,  to  procure  seed  potatoes  from  a  distant 
and  difi'erent  locality,  the  healthy  perfection  of 
the  i)lants  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 

With  regard  to  the  best  soil,  the  uplands  and 
the  lighter  grounds  are  found  to  be  much  better 
adapted  than  rich  and  strong  lands  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  potato.  This  root  has  one  great  ad- 
vantage over  all  grain  and  leguminous  crops,  in 
being  perfectly  secure  against  the  late  rains, 
which  olten  completely  destroy  the  hopes  of  the 
farmer.  Rains  which  have  no  bad  effects  upon 
the  potato,  injure  the  bloom  upon  the  cerealia,  or 
cause  them  and  the  legumes  to  run  so  much  to 
straw  as  not  only  to  be  less  .productive  of  seed, 
but  actually  to  lodge  and  rot.  The  quality  of  the 
roots  is  no  doubt  a  little  deteriorated  by  excess  of 
moisture,  but  when  they  are  sufficiently  matured, 
rain  has  little  or  no  injurious  influence  over  them. 

This  plant  seems  alone  to  have  been  wanted  to 
make  the  agricultui-e  of  the  British  isles  complete. 
Upon  the  western  side,  and  among  the  mountains, 
a  grain  crop  is  always  precarious,  and  seldom  or 
never  good.  Scanty  and  bad  as  it  is,  its  culture 
is  also  expensive,  as,  after  it  has  been  reaped,  it 
cannot  be  left  in  the  field  to  dry,  but  must  be 
taken  wet  into  barns  constructed  of  wicker-work, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  current  of  air,  and 
there  suspended  upon  ropes.  Such  a  process  is 
not  merely  tedious  and  costly,  but  absolutely  in- 
compatible with  the  culture  of  any  considerable 
quantity  of  grain. 

A  new  soil  produces  better  potatoes  than  worked 
land  in  the  highest  condition  ;  and  ground  which 
is  light  and  spongy,  jjrovided  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  plenty  of  moisture,  which  does  not  stag- 
nate, is  better  than  the  strongest  lands.  The  rea- 
sons are  obvious — the  tubers  will  form  with  the 
greater  ease  according  as  the  resistance  is  less 
which  the  ground  offers  to  their  expansion,  while 
so  large  a  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  elaborated 
in  so  brief  a  space  demands  no  little  supply  of 
humidity.  Now,  the  little  patches  among  moun- 
tains are  comi)Osed  of  the  very  best  soil  for  this 
jjurpose,  being  generally  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
vegetable  matter.  Such  a  soil  is  readily  pene- 
trated throughout  by  every  shower,  and  j'et  the 
water  does  not  stagnate ;  as  a  mountainous  country 
near  the  sea  is,  in  high  latitudes,  always  one  in 
which  there  are  frequent  showers,  the  watering  of 
these  mountain  patches  is  precisely  that  which  is 
most  beneficial,  and  therefore  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  a  soil  and  climate  better  fitted  for  the 
growth  or  for  producing  excellence  in  the  quality 
(jf  these  tuberous  roots. 

When  cultivated  in  tenacious  argillaceous  soils, 
if  the  summer  be  dry,  the  swelling  of  the  tubers 
is  prevented  by  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the 
earth  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  such  soils,  if  con- 
stantly in  a  state  of  moisture,  produce  immature 
tubers,  which  are  sodden,  waxy,  and  otherwise  of 
bad  quality.  But  in  ground  which  to  all  appear- 
ance is  little  else  than  loose  sand,  if  there  be 
humidity  enough,  potatoes  will  grow  and  be  of 
excellent  quality,  and,  even  should  there  be  any 


failure  in  the  sufficiency  of  moisture,  the  quality 
of  roots  yielded  by  the  first  planting  will  be  good, 
but  they  will  be  small,  and  too  hard  for  propa- 
gating. In  the  mountain  districts  of  Scotland  the 
frequent  i-ains  in  all  seasons  are  of  so  constantre- 
currence,  that  a  whole  week  of  dry  weather  is 
considered  worthy  of  record.  'I'his  circumstance, 
so  unfavourable  to  the  maturity  of  other  crops, 
operating  in  union  with  the  pecidiar  nature  of  the 
soil,  causes  the  situation  to  be  well  adapted  to  this 
cultivation  ;  while  there  are  still  other  advantages 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and 
which  apply  in  a  great  measure  to  Ireland.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  very  little  frost — never  any 
except  in  high  and  com])aratively  inland  places — 
until  the  potatoes  are  come  to  their  proper  growth. 
Again,  spade  husbandry  is  best  adapted  for  pota- 
toes, and  it  is  also  the  best  for  those  places  where 
the  acclivities  are  generally  too  abrupt,  and  the 
spots  of  land  really  worth  cidture  too  small  to 
admit  of  the  use  of  the  plough  with  any  advantage. 
I'ersons  who  are  acquainted  with  only  flat  coun- 
tries, where  there  is  little  inequality  of  soil  in  a 
field,  and  no  absolute  sterility  in  a  parish,  but  that 
which  is  consequent  on  neglect,  can  form  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  variations  witnessed  in  a 
little  portion  of  mountain  land.  In  a  section  of 
thirty  yards  there  may  be  ten  yards  of  useless 
gravel,  in  which  moisture  can  find  no  resting 
place  till  it  be  fathoms  deep  in  the  ground,  ten 
where  there  is  not  above  three  inches  of  soil  on 
the  bare  rock,  and  ten  of  soil  of  the  very  best 
quality.  The  first  and  second  portions  would  not 
of  course  produce  a  croj)  of  any  description,  and 
yet  in  the  use  of  the  plough  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pass  over  them,  or  to  lose  about  the  same  time 
in  turning- ;  so  that  the  expense  of  ploughing  such 
a  piece  of  land  would  be  triple  that  of  ploughing 
the  same  extent  of  a  charajjaign  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  spade  is  employed,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  fertile  spots  is  not  more  expensive 
than  if  thev  were  continuous,  and  situated  on  the 
flattest  surface  in  the  island :  while  the  nature  of 
the  soil  renders  the  labour  of  turning  it  and 
taking  up  the  crop  comparatively  easy. 

Thus  the  potato  has  this  great  and  peculiar  ad- 
vantage over  all  other  substantial  esculent  vege- 
tables, that  it  can  be  ;-.ot  only  cultivated  in  places 
where  no  others  can  be  profitably  grown,  but  that 
it  can  be  cultivated  there  at  small  expense  ;  while 
it  is  less  subject  to  disease,  and  more  secure 
against  degenerating  in  those  situations  than  on 
richer  lands.  Consequently,  in  a  soil  so  diversi- 
fied as  that  of  Britain,  and  where  the  communica- 
tion between  any  two  places  is  so  easy,  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  potatoes  may  be  grown  with- 
out any  diminution  of  the  breadth  of  profitable 
crop  of  the  cerealia,  the  legumes,  or  indeed  of 
any  other  useful  plant ;  while  this  crop  is  recom- 
mended as  causing  an  amelioration  rather  than  an 
exhaustion  of  the  soil. 

The  most  usual  and  profitable  manner  of  pro- 
pagating this  vegetable  is  by  putting  into  the 
ground  the  tubers,  either  whole  or  divided  into  as 
many  parts  or  nets  as  they  contain  eyes.  The  sets 
are  planted  in  lines  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
inches  apart,  either  in  drills  or  by  the  dibble,  at 
intervals  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches.  The 
proper  season  for  planting  the  main  crop  is  from 
the  1st  of  April  till  the  muldle  of  May,  and  a  peck 
of  seed  potatoes  is  usually  required  to  plant  a  bed 
of  twelve  feet  by  thiity-two. 

It  seems  generally  admitted,  that  the  cuttings 
should  be  made  from  large  but  not  from  over- 
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grown  potatoes,  and  that  it  is  not  profitable  to 
plant  either  small  potatoes  or  small  cuttings.  A 
good  set,  part  of  a  large  potato,  all  other  things 
ecjual,  will  naturally  produce  a  stronger  and  better 
plant  than  ])art  of  a  small  potato,  the  crop  being 
in  general  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the  sets. 
Tliey  ought  to  weigli  about  two  ounces  each,  and 
should  not  be  such  small  cuttings  as  thrifty  ma- 
nagers are  so  apt  to  employ.  A  large  cutting  gives 
nourishment  to  the  plant  when  young,  which  pro- 
motes their  future  growth.  Mr.  George  Lindly 
says,  "  the  earliest  tubers  of  the  potato  are  always 
those  which  have  been  produced  from  sets  which 
have  been  cut  with  a  single  eye  to  each.  This  cir- 
cumstance should  be  particularly  attended  to  in 
the  first  crop,  as  I  have  always  found  these  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  earlier  than  those  produced 
from  sets  which  had  been  cut  with  two  or  more 
eyes.  I  have  tried  them  several  years,  planting 
the  single-eyed  sets  in  alternate  drills  with  the 
others,  and  tlie  difference  has  proved  uniformly 
the  same." 

In  Lancashire  they  are  convinced  that  the  best 
plan  is  to  cut  oft"  the  front  or  nose  end,  and  also 
the  umbilical  or  tail  end  of  a  large  potato,  and 
rejecting  both,  to  take  the  middle  part  entire  for 
planting.  The  common  practice  of  cutting  the 
potato  down  the  middle,  from  nose  to  tail,  is  not 
to  be  recommended. 

The  advantages  of  large  cuttings  are  satisfac- 
torily proved  by  an  experiment  tried  by  Mr.  Whyn 
Baker,  in  Ireland.  He  pliinted  three  sorts  of 
cuttings,  1.  reasonably  large  ;  2.  very  small ;  and 
?>.  very  large  ;  the  result  was, 

Produce, 
lb.  oz. 

1.  The    reasonably     large,   or    moderate  1    pi     « 

sized,  produced j       *     "" 

2 .  The  very  small (j-l  \o 


Difference,  19  7 
This,  upon  an  acre,  would  make  a  very  material 
difference.  The  produce  of  the  very  large  was 
little  or  nothing  different  from  the  reasonably 
large  or  moderate  sized, 

The  mode  of  mannging  the  sets  requires  more 
attention  than  is  commonly  paid  to  it,  more  es- 
l)ecially  for  early  crops.  In  regard  to  them,  the 
following  is  the  most  approved  method  in  Lanca- 
shire. When  the  sets  are  cut,  they  are  put  on  a 
room-floor,  wliere  a  strong  current  of  air  can  le 
introduced  at  pleasure,  two  lays  in  depth,  and 
covered  two  inches  thick  with  chaff  or  sawdust. 
If  desired  to  be  very  early,  they  remain  thus  from 
November  till  March,  much  attention  being  paid 
to  give  or  to  exclude  air,  according  to  the 
weather. 

If  the  seed,  after  being  cut,  is  suffered  to  lie 
in  a  heap,  it  will  heat,  and  it  will  either  be  totally 
destroyed,  or  at  least  so  weakened  as  to  produce 
cm  led  xtalks  and  a  j)Oor  crop.  Curled  stalks  will 
jjroceed  from  any  other  cause  which  weakens  the 
vegetative  power  either  before  sowing  or  when  the 
idant  is  in  a  state  of  growing  ;  but  nothing  can 
more  effectually  produce  it  than  laying  potatoes 
together  in  too  large  quantities,  in  a  wet  or  damp 
state.  Tills  must  occav;ion  repeated  sprouting  be- 
fore planting,  and  jierhaps  worms  may  he  pro- 
duced, which,  wounding  the  young  shoots,  may 
occasion  much  mischief. 

Jt  is  said  tliat  a  set  will  not  sprout  until  the 
cut  be  hcaioil  ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  cutting  be 
performed  long  enough  before  the  setiiiig  to  allow 
time  for  the  cut  to  heal  or  dry,  so  much  liuic  will 


he  gained  by  the  planter,  which  is  a  great  object, 
especially  to  the   i)Oor,  who  are  late  in  planting. 

'I'he  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  varies  from  fifteen 
to  tliirtj'  bushels  ;  medium  about  twenty,  which  is 
quite  enough  if  the  rows  are  kept  at  an  adequate 
distance  from  each  other,  namely,  four  feet. 
Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  the  close 
planting  so  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  more  especially  in  the  more  northern 
districts. 

Some  recommend  the  plan  of  planting  the  en- 
tire potato  ;  but  the  saving  of  the  seed,  by  cutting 
large  potatoes,  is  considerable,  amounting  to 
1^.  19s.  8d.  per  statute  acre  ;  for  it  appears,  by 
repeated  experiments,  that  the  uncut  potatoes  re- 
quired o7i,  IJushels  ])er  acre,  and  the  cut  only'20§, 
making-  a  difference  of  not  less  than  17  bushels. 

Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  in  Fife  tried  the 
following  experiment : — He  took  one  of  the  largest^ 
potatoes  he  could  get,  and  planted  it  wliole  in  his 
garden  without  dung ;  the  produce  was  seventy- 
two  potatoes  in  all  ;  about  twenty  of  them  were 
nearly  as  large  as  the  mother-plant,  the  remainder 
of  different  sizes,  gradually  decreasing  to  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut.  Next  season  he  planted  the 
whole  of  that  produce  also  uncut,  setting  the 
largest  in  the  front  row,  the  next  largest  in  the 
second,  and  so  on,  diminishing  tha  size  in  every 
row  till  the  last,  which  was  the  smallest  of  all. 
By  this  experiment  he  found  not  only  that  the 
stems  of  the  largest  seed  were  by  far  the  strongest, 
but  their  produce  was  also  by  far  the  greatest, 
none  of  them  producing  potatoes  larger  than  their 
respective  seed.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
the  larger  the  seed  potato,  the  larger  will  be  the 
produce.  ■\Vhether  the  original  potato  would 
have  produced  an  equal  weiglit,  had  it  been  cut  in 
three  or  four  sets,  he  could  not  say  ;  but  unless  it 
would  have  produced  a  great  deal  more,  the  ad- 
vantages are  certainly  in  favour  of  setting  them 
whole,  by  saving  a  deal  of  labour,  and  occupying 
a  less  space  of  ground. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  spring  potatoes 
shoot  out,  and  that  in  stirring,  moving,  or  cutting 
slices,  many  of  these  shoots  fall  oft',  and  are  com- 
monly thrown  away.  '1  hey  may,  however,  be 
preserved  and  jilanted  with  success,  instead  of 
cuttings,  by  which  means  there  is  a  saving  of  seed 
to  a  certain  amount.  Although  it  is  highly 
proper  carefully  to  preserve  all  the  sprouts  which 
can  be  collected  in  the  sowing  season,  yet  the 
entire  substitution  of  sprouts  in  the  place  of  pota- 
to-sets can  never  take  place  so  as  entirely  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  planting  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  latter.  Every  man's  experience 
proves  that  wlien  sprouts  are  put  forth  the  po- 
tatoes arc  cousidi'ralily  weakened,  and  that  that 
weakness  increases  in  i)ro])ortion  as  sprouts  ap- 
pear, until  the  ])otatoes  are  entirely  exhausted, 
and  unfit  either  for  food  or  seed.  The  general 
practice  therefore  is,  to  prevent  as  much  as  pos- 
sible potatoes  from  sprouting  at  all ;  and  when 
that  cannot  be  done  effecfiialli/,  farmers  choose  to 
let  the  sprouts  remain  aiul  wither,  which  they  will 
do  by  turning  the  ])otatocs  often,  shaking  the 
mould  oft",  and  keeping  them  in  a  dry  state.  The 
withering  of  the  sjirouts,  it  is  said,  prevents  or 
retards  new  shoots,  by  which  the  potatoes  are 
l)reserved  in  a  better  state  for  food  than  if  they 
were  encouraged  or  sufiered  to  put  forth  many 
sprouts.  But  su|>j)osing  all  the  si)routs  of  j)ota- 
tocs  which  are  brought  to  view  during  seed  time 
be  i)rcservcd  for  seed,  yet  the  quantity  of  good 
shoots  will  i'aU  far  x/iori  of  the  complement  ncces- 
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pary  for  a  general  planting,  inasmuch  as  a  potato, 
however  large  and  full  of  eyes,  will  not,  at  the 
first  sprouting,  put  forth  more  than  one  or  fwo 
sJioots.  It  is  to  be  considered  also,  that  the  poor 
people's  sowing  of  potatoes  seldom  commences 
until  May,  and  continues  hut  a  short  time  ;  so  that 
were  they  to  plant  nothing  but  sprouts,  their  stock 
of  potatoes  should  he  much  larger,  to  produce  a 
sufficiency  of  sprouts,  than  they  generally  possess 
or  have  occasion  for  at  that  season. 

Sprouts  are  fit  for  planting  at  any  time  after 
they  acquire  roots  sufficient  to  support  themselves, 
independent  of  the  mother-potatoes,  which  they 
generally  do  when  about  three  inches  long. 
iSprouts  may  he  planted  successfully  in  all  the 
various  methods  by  which  potatoes  are  usually 
planted  ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  the  sprouts 
cut  hi  pieces.  It  is  better  to  plant  them  whole,  be 
they  ever  so  long,  or  have  ever  so  many  series  of 
roots  and  joints.  When  left  whole,  they  may  be 
planted  at  greater  distances.  They  answer  best 
when  laid  horizontalhj,  covering  them  in  every  in- 
stance as  potato-sets  are  treated. 

It  is  said  that  potatoes,  and  the  sprouts  of  po- 
tatoes, have  been  planted  on  the  same  day,  and 
that  sprouts  came  up  about  three  weeks  sooner 
than  the  potatoes.  It  is  likewise  maintained  that 
sprouts  will  produce  as  good  if  not  better  croi)s 
than  potato-sets,  and  more  seldom  fail  of  grow- 
ing ;  so  that  this  branch  of  the  subject  still  requires 
additional  investigation.* 

The  young  plants  are  kept  free  from  weeds,  and 
when  they  are  about  half  a  foot  or  a  foot  high, 
some  earth  is  drawn  around  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  ;  little  or  no  farther  care  is  required  till  the 
taking  up  of  the  crop.  The  plants  are  suffered  to 
remain  until  the  roots  attain  to  their  full  growth. 
This  state  is  indicated  by  the  stalks  beginning  to 
decay,  which  usually  takes  place  at  the  commence- 
ment or  latter  end  of  October,  when  the  roots 
should  be  dug  up  for  the  winter  store.  Some 
careful  cultivators  pinch  off  the  blossoms  as  they 
appear  on  the  ]>lant.  The  good  effects  of  this 
I)ractice  have  been  very  often  proved,  it  being 
supposed  that  the  weight  of  the  tubers  of  each 
plant  is  increased  an  ounce  in  consequence,  or 
considerably  above  a  ton  per  acre.  The  cause  of 
this  result  has  been  thus  explained  : — the  fluid  or 
sap  gives  sustenance  alike  to  the  tuber  and 
blossom,  and,  therefore,  if  a  portion  be  diverted 
from  the  formation  of  the  blossom,  it  will  be  ex- 
erted for  the  enlargement  of  the  root. 

This  plant  may  be  propagated  also  from  cut- 
tings or  layers  of  the  green  shoots  ;  but  this  is  not 
at  all  advantageous  for  any  culture,  except  in 
some  instances,  when  it  is  required  to  multiply 
as  quickly  as  possible  a  rare  sort. 

The  tubers  obtained  from  seeds  are  at  first  very 
few  and  very  small,  and  therefore  seed  cultivation 
is  by  no  means  advisable  to  "  the  grower"  of  po- 
tatoes ;  but  it  is  of  great  service  to  "  the  breeder," 
who  seeks  to  improve  its  quality. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  cultivation  from  the 
tubers  a  good  variety  may  be  extended  and  pre- 
served after  it  has  been  once  obtained ;  as  the 
plant  from  the  tuber  is  not  a  new  plant,  like  that 
which  is  procured  hj''  the  operations  of  flowering 
and  seeding,  but  an  identical  part  of  the  old  one. 
Though  the  planting  tubers  will  not  lead  to  any 
new  variety,  it  may  have  effects  every  way  as  ad- 
vantageous :  for  no  plant  jirofits  more  by  changes 
from  one  district  to  another. 

Besides  improvement  in  quality  which  a  judi- 
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cious  change  produces,  it  likewise  often  prevents 
the  most  destructive  disease  to  which  the  potato 
is  liable.  That  disease  is  known  by  the  technical 
name  of  the  «</•/,  or  the  carl-toj),  a  name  by  no 
means  inexpressive  of  the  appearance  ot  the 
plant  when  under  its  influence.  The  top  leaves 
begin  to  shrink  just  about  the  time  that  the  tubers 
should  form,  the  young  shoots  cease  to  expand, 
and  the  whole  plant  assumes  very  much  the  ap- 
])earance  of  the  tip  of  a  cherry  twig  when  the  un- 
der leaves  are  assailed  bj"^  aphides.  From  the  mo- 
ment in  which  this  disease  appears,  all  farther 
growth  in  the  plant  ceases,  and  though  it  may  lin- 
ger in  a  yellow  and  sickly  state  until  autumn,  the 
produce,  if  any,  is  little,  and  that  little  is  of  a  had 
quality.  If,  as  soon  as  the  disease  shows  itself,  the 
tuber  which  has  been  planted  be  taken  up,  it  will  be 
found  much  firmer  and  less  exhausted  than  those 
of  the  plants  of  the  same  age  that  are  in  a  healthy 
state.  This  at  the  same  time  points  out  at  least 
one  cause  of  the  disease,  and  suggests  its  remedy. 
The  old  tuber  has  been  too  compact  for  yielding 
to  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  plant. 

The  curl  first  made  its  appearance  in  this 
country  in  the  year  17G4,  in  Lancashire,  where 
potatoes  had  been  first  introduced  into  British 
field  culture,  and  had  been  propagated  without 
any  change  of  seed.  From  Lancashire  this  dis- 
ease spread  over  all  the  potato  districts  of  Britain, 
and  as  the  cause  and  cure  were  equally  unknown, 
there  was  a  general  apprehension  that  the  plant 
would  be  exterminated.  Premiums  were  offered 
by  different  agricultural  societies  to  those  who 
should  point  out  a  remedy  for  a  disease  so  de- 
structive ;  in  consequence  of  which  many  specula- 
tions and  theories  were  raised,  which,  however, 
led  to  very  little  practical  utility. 

The  discovery  of  at  least  a  temporary  preven- 
tive, and  therefore  of  the  probable  cause,  was 
made,  as  is  believed,  more  from  accident  than  de- 
sign, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  Some 
of  the  growers  in  that  situation  were  in  the  habit 
of  procuring  seed  potatoes  from  the  cold  moor- 
land districts,  and  fields  planted  with  these  were 
free  from  the  curl.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found 
that  in  those  bleak  and  humid  situations  the  po- 
tato crop  was  so  late  that  the  frost  came  on  and 
blackened  the  leaves,  while  they  and  the  stems 
were  still  green,  and  the  tubers  of  course  not  ripe. 
The  change  of  climate  was  therefore  not  the  sole 
cause  of  prevention,  if  indeed  it  was  the  cause  at 
all ;  for  when  the  full  ripened  potatoes  were 
planted  in  the  moors  the  curl  appeared  in  them, 
in  situations  where  there  was  none  in  the  native 
potatoes.  It  was  thus  found  that  the  curl  could 
be  prevented  by  using  tubers  that  were  not  quite 
ripe. 

A  writer  in  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  for  May 
1827,  thus  ingeniously  accounts  for  this  fact  : — 
"  The  potato  tuber  is  a  perfect  organized  systeni, 
in  which  the  circulation  regularly  proceeds,  and 
if  suffered  to  ripen  will  then  tend  to  decay  ;  but  if 
separated  before  ripe  from  the  stem  or  stalk  which 
furnishes  it  with  blood  or  fruit-sap,  descending 
from  the  leaves,  the  circulation  of  the  blood-sap 
is  suddenly  arrested.  The  ripe  potato,  having 
performed  all  its  operations,  becomes  more  inert ; 
but  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  the  unripe  tuber 
having  been  stopped,  it  starts  more  readily,  and 
with  greater  vigour,  when  planted  ;  the  one  ap- 
pears to  die,  worn  out  with  age  ;  the  other  seems 
accidentally  to  have  fallen  asleep,  and  when  awa- 
kened possesses  an  unspent  vigour  and  energy,"-!- 
p.  317. 
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That  ovei-ripcncss  is  the  i)i incipal  cause  of  the 
disease,  has  been  tbund  by  experience  to  be  so 
imich  the  case,  that  out  of  the  same  potato  it  is 
])ossible  to  n)akc  some  sets  that  will  and  others 
that  will  not  produce  the  curl.  The  portion  of 
the  tuber  that  is  nearest  to  the  cord  by  which  it  is 
fastened  to  the  plant  ripens  first,  as  any  one  may 
observe,  especially  in  an  elongated  potato,  where 
the  root  end  is  often  so  mealy  as  to  fall  to  powder, 
when  the  top  or  thick  end  is  soft  and  waxy.  If 
such  a  potato  be  taken  when  only  the  small  end  is 
ripe  enough  to  boil  mealy,  the  eyes  upon  another 
of  the  same  parcel  that  are  upon  the  waxy  part 
will  all  produce  sound  plants,  while  curl  may  ap- 
pear in  those  which  are  taken  from  the  raealy 
end.  The  soil  and  mode  of  culture  may  have  like- 
wise some  effect  in  producing  this  evil.  Experience 
has  shown  that  high  culture  and  stimulating 
manure  tend  more  to  produce  curl  than  poorer 
treatment ;  that  this  disease  is  less  frequent  in  new 
lands  than  in  those  which  have  been  long  in 
culture  ;  and  that  it  seldom  appears  in  cold  and 
upland  places. 

The  following  facts,  collected  by  the  iate  Sir  J. 
Sinclair,  oa  this  important  subject,  deserve  atten- 
tion. About  the  beginning  of  October,  a  gentle- 
man took  his  potatoes  out  of  the  ground,  put 
them  upon  some  straw  in  a  vault  in  the  cellar, 
and  covered  them  with  straw  on  the  top,  where 
they  were  left  for  the  winter.  It  was  impossible 
for  frost  to  approach  them.  In  the  succeeding 
February  a  friend  requested  a  few  of  them  to 
plant.  Accordingly,  about  a  bushel  were  taken 
from  the  store,  and  put  in  an  outhouse  in  the 
yard,  where  they  remained  for  some  time,  during 
which  there  were  several  severe  frosts.  It  was 
evident  that  the  frost  had  affected  them  ;  and  the 
gentleman  therefore  determined  to  try  what  effect 
it  would  have  upon  them.  They  were  planted; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  one-half  of  them 
had  curled  leaves,  and  was  not  half  a  crop, 
Those  which  remained  in  the  vault  until  they  were 
planted  were  not  in  the  leant  disordered.  Many 
other  causes  may  doubtless  produce  this  disorder  ; 
but  the  foregoing  experiment  clearly  demonstrates, 
that  frovt  will  cause  it,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
most  carefully  guarded  against. 

There  is  reason  also  to  believe,  that  the  frequent 
application  of  lime  to  the  soil  will  occasion  this 
disease,  of  which  the  following  experiments  fur- 
nish a  strong  proof:  A  jnece  of  ground  (deep 
loam)  was  well  manured  with  lime,  and  planted 
with  potatoes.  When  the  plants  appeared  above 
ground,  nearly  three-fourtlis  of  them  were  curled  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  a  few  drills,  immediately  ad- 
joining, which  had  got  no  lime  upon  the  soil,  and 
])liiiited  with  the  same  seed,  were  entirely  free  from 
the  distemper.  This  circumstance  attracted  no- 
tice, and  the  same  experiment  was  repeated  next 
year,  with  the  same  result. 

Any  cause  that  weakens  the  ])lant  must  cer- 
tainly occasion  the  curl  ;  but  thi-re  is  nothing  to 
which  it  can  be  more  justly  attributed  than  to  the 
sets  lyins  in  heaps  in  a  house,  and  being  suffered 
to  heat  before  they  are  planted.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  been  remarked,  that  when  potatoes, 
to  be  used  as  seed,  are  kept  in  pits  imdcr  ground, 
and  not  in  a  house,  the  crop  is  seldom  liable  to 
that  distemper. 

The  best  means  of  avoiding  the  curl  is,  to 
change  the  seed  every  second  or  third  year,  as  from 
moss  land  to  cultivated  soil,  and  vice  verm.  It  is 
a  jiraciice  of  the  Lancashire  planters  to  send  sonic 
of  their  favourite  kinds  to  the  mossy  grounds  to 


recover,  if  they  are  found  to  have  a  tendency  to 
curl  ;  and  it  is  certain  tliat  potatoes  from  mossy 
lands  will  not  curl.  '1  he  moor  lands  in  >  orkshire, 
and  the  mountains  of  Radnor  xind  IMontgomery, 
are  free  from  curl,  while  the  vales  are  infested 
with  it. 

It  has  also  been  found,  that  sets  taken  from 
young  potatoes  are  not  so  liable  to  the  curl  as 
those  which  have  been  forced  to  a  great  size  by 
rich  manure  and. earthing  up  ;  and  some  farmers 
on  purpose  sow  the  potatoes  intended  for  seed 
later  than  the  rest,  that  they  may  not  attain  great 
size  or  maturity. 

The  economy  of  this  article  of  food,  as  com- 
pared with  wheat,  is  seldom  questioned,  although 
doubts  have  been  raised  even  as  to  its  compara- 
tive cheapness  with  wheaten  bread.  I'he  follow- 
ing statement,  from  I\Ir.  Jacob's  Coru  Tracts, 
contains  all  the  facts  that  can  be  depended  upon 
for  forming  an  opinion  on  this  question  :  "  If  an 
acre  of  land,  with  the  same  degree  of  labour  be- 
stowed upon  it,  and  the  same  portion  of  manure 
applied  to  it,  yields  300  bushels  of  potatoes,  it 
may  yield  24  bushels  of  wheat.  The  food  produced 
by  the  former,  at  381bs.  to  the  bushel,  will  then  be 
ll,4001bs.  in  weight  ;  the  food  from  the  latter,  at 
(iOlbs.  to  the  bushel,  will  be  l,400]bs.,  or  the 
weight  of  the  wheat  will  be  one-eighth  that  of  the 
potatoes.  It  is  difficult  to  asceitain  the  quantity 
of  nutrition  in  a  given  quantity  of  either  wheat  or 
potatoes.  The  chemical  experiments  of  Sir  Hum- 
phery  Davy  show  that  wheat  contains  about  three 
times  the  quantity  of  mucilage  or  starch,  and  of 
gluten  or  albumen,  of  what  is  contained  in  a  like 
weight  of  potatoes  ;  but  that  potatoes  contain 
also  about  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  of  their 
weight  of  saccharine  matter,  in  which  wheat  is 
deficient,  though  it  abounds  in  barley.  The  diffi- 
culty of  estimating  the  nutritive  power  of  the  two 
substances  is  not  wholly  removed  by  this  appeal 
to  chemistry,  because  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the 
effect  which  the  combination  of  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter with  the  m  ucilage  and  gluten  may  produce  when 
used  as  aliment.  A  small  addition  of  the  former 
to  the  two  latter  may  communicate  to  the  whole 
mass  a  degree  of  nutritive  power  very  far  exceed- 
ing its  own  separate  proportion  of  weight.  Some 
inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  actual  (|uan- 
tity  of  potatoes  consumed  per  head  in  families 
in  Ireland,  in  Prussia,  and  in  Saxony  ;  but  the 
answers  varied  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  little 
satisfactory.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
I'ar  from  the  fact,  if  we  estimate  the  i)ropuvtion  of 
the  nutritive  i)ower  of  wheat  to  that  of  potatoes, 
as  about  seven  is  to  two  ;  or  that  21bs.  of  wheat 
afford  as  much  subsistence  as  71bs.  of  potatoes, 
though  it  may  be  doubtful  if  it  affords  as  much 
nourishment.  Wc  have  seen  before  that  the 
mean  weight  of  the  two  kinds  of  food,  from  the 
same  extent  of  land,  is  nearly  as  one  to  eight ;  and 
now  assume  that  the  consumption  of  an  itulividual 
is  yearly  one  (juarter,  or  ISOlbs.  of  wheat,  or  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  potatoes  being  IfiBOlbs., 
then  one  acre  of  wheat  will  jjroduce  sustenance 
for  three  persons,  or  one  acre  of  potatoes  will 
afford  it  to  six  and  five-sixihs." 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  potato  is  as 
follows  : — 100  parts,  dci)rived  of  the  skin  contain  : 

i'arls. 

Water 68  to  752 

.Sf.irch  17  to  15 

Fibrous  matter     '.Mo    8 

I'-xtract,  or  soluble  inucilap;? (5  to    5 

There  is  also  a  small  proportion  of  potash  and  of  an 
essential  oil. 
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The  farinaceous  matter  of  tlic  potato  may  be 
preserved  in  a  dry  state  by  two  processes.  The 
one  consists  in  washing  the  roots  well  in  water, 
then  subjecting-  them  to  the  temporary  action  ot 
steam,  by  which  the  skins  are  readily  detached, 
and  finally  slicing  them  into  tbin  jneces,  drying 
them,  and  grinding  the  whole  into  a  powder.  Of 
this  bread  may  be  made  by  an  admixture  of 
wheaten  flour  or  oatmeal.  The  other  method  is 
to  grate  down  the  potatoes  into  a  pulp,  either  by 
a  hand  grater,  or  a  machine  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  This  pulp  is  then  repeatedly  washed 
with  water  till  the  whole  of  the  fibrous  and  mu- 
cilaginous matter  is  cleared  off,  and  the  pure  fa- 
rina or  starch  remains  in  a  white  and  insoluble 
powder  at  the  bottom.  If  sufficient  pairs  are 
taken  by  repeated  washings,  this  farina  is  of  a 
perfectly  pure  and  unmixed  nature,  and  equal  to 
that  procured  from  wheat  or  the  other  farinaceous 
roots.  This  starch,  mixed  in  certain  proportions 
with  wheaten  flour,  forms  a  palatable  bread  ;  or 
it  may  be  used  for  all  purposes  for  which  arrow- 
root is  employed. 

Sugar  has  also  been  manufactured  in  France 
from  the  potato,  and  a  syrup  like  treacle.  This 
treacle,  says  Mr.  Jacobs,  appeared  to  me  as  sweet 
as  any  from  the  tropics,  the  only  perceptible  dif- 
ference between  them  was,  that  it  had  less  consis- 
tence. By  fermentation  a  kind  of  spirit  may  also 
be  distilled  from  this  root. 


ON  EARLY  REAPING  OF  WHEAT. 

[At  the  request  of  an  estimable  country  grentleman,  a 
large  landed  proprietor,  and  from  the  seasonabiene?s 
of  tlie  subjoined  communication,  we  have  great  satis- 
faction in  giviugf  it  tlie  currency  of  our  columns. — 
Leicester  Journal.^ 

Every  farmer  knows  that  be  makes  the  best  prices 
of  bis  earliest  cut  wheat,  yet  very  few  of  them  are 
favourable  to  the  practice  of  earlv  reaping,  from  an 
idea  that  they  lose  in  measure  much  more  than  they 
gain  in  quality. 

Altfiough  long  satisfied  that  the  latter  was  an 
erroneous  opinion,  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  proving  it  by  a  fair  trial ;  but  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  ('No.  53, 
June,  1841)  there  is  an  article  "  On  reaping 
Wheat,"  by  Mr.  Hannam,  of  North  Deighton, 
Yorkshire,  which  will  go  far  towards  convincing 
every  unprejudiced  farmer  that  it  is  advantageous 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  purchaser  and  to  the  con- 
sumer, to  cut  his  wheat  crop  earlier  than  is  his  usual 
practice. 

To  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  the 
essay  (and  many  are  now  enabled  to  do  so  through 
tlie  agency  of  Farmers'  Clubs)  I  lecommend  a 
perusal  of  it,  and  would  particularly  point  to  !\Ir. 
Haunam's  admirable  remarks  in  the  opening  of  his 
article  ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  original,  I  will  give  a  lew 
extracts  from  it. 

Mr.  Hannam's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject 
from  inspecting  the  books  of  a  friend  "  whose  agri- 
cultural experience  extended  over  a  period  of  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  who,  when  in  the  active 
management  of  land,  was  Licallii  noted  for  producing 
good  samples  of  wheat.  Observing  that  the  prices 
he  had  obtained  for  wheat  were  nearly  always  above 
those  of  the  neighbouring  markets  at  the  same  time, 


he  informed  me  that  he  %yas  in  the  habit  of  com- 
mencing harvest  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the 
generality  of  farmers,  it  being  his  practice  to  reap 
his  wheat  before  it  became  quite  ripe." 

Having  determined  on  giving  the  system  a  fair 
trial,   Mr.    Hannam   selected  a  field  for  his  experi- 
ments, and  cut  a  small   portion  on  the  Istof  August, 
184].     "  At  this  time  (he  says)    it  was  quite  green, 
that  is,  both  straw  and  ears  were  in  full  vigour,  and 
full  of  sap.     Ihougli  tlie  grain   appeared  perfectly 
formed,  the  chaff  still  adhered  so  firmly  to  it,  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  separate  them  by  friction  in 
the  liands.     When  separated  it  was  large  and  plump, 
but  so  full  of  milk  that  the  slightest  pressure  reduced 
the  whole  to   a  juicy  consistency  or   pulp.      This 
sheaf  stood  in   the  field  for  a  fortnight,  when  it  was 
housed.  On  the  same  day,  August  18th,  I  cut  another. 
The    wheat    was    of    course    yet    green,    speaking 
positively,  or  not  ripe,  if  we  speak  negatively — being 
what    farmers   commonly   term   raw — that    is,   the 
straw,  though  appearing  at  a  distance  green,  when 
examined  closely,  was  of  a  hue  fast  approximating 
to  a  yellow ;    while,  for  a  foot  upwards    from    the 
ground,  it  was   quite  yellow.     The  ears  too   were 
more  open,  the  chaff  tinged  with   various   shades  of 
yellow    and    green,    and    the    grain    itself,    when 
separated,  soft  and  pulpy,  but  not  near  so  full  of 
fluid  as  before.     The  judgment  of   the  farmer  will, 
however,  best  tell  him  the   condition  of  the  wheat, 
both  at  this  and  at  the  preceding  cutting,  when  I  say, 
that  in  another  fortnightthe  whole  field  was  ripe.     At 
the  end  of  this  fortnight  CSeptember  1st),  I  housed 
the  sheaf  cut  on  August  18,  and  which  had  remained 
exposed  to   the  weather  in   the  interval,   and  cut  a 
third.     This  I  have  said  was  ripe,  but  by  the  term  I 
don't  mean  that  dpgree  of  ripeness  when  the  straw 
breaks,  the  ears  curl,  and  the  grain  shakes  out ;  but 
that  condition  in  which  it  is  customary  to  commence 
reaping  it,  when  the  straw  from  the  roots  to  the  ear 
is  uniformly  yellow,  and  has  lost  all  symptoms  of 
vivid  health.'' 

"  On  the  14th  of  September,  the  third  sheaf  was 
taken  from  the  field  and  carefully  preserved,  along 
with  the  other  two,  tdl  the  1st  of  November,  when 
out  of  each  sbcaf  I  selected  a  hundred  ears  and  put 
each  parcel  into  a  separate  bag.  The  straw  from  each 
of  these  parcels  of  ears  was  preserved  carefully." 

Before  giving  the  results  of  this  experiment,  I 
may  state,  that  it  is  open  to  some  objection,  from 
the  small  quantity  upon  which  the  trial  was  made. 
It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  have  selected 
an  acre  of  wheat,  and  cut  every  third  ridge  at  the 
first  reaping — every  second  ridge  at  the  second 
period,  and  the  remainder  at  the  last  cutting — the 
gross  measure  and  weight  of  the  produce  of  each, 
with  the  weight  of  straw,  would  have  been  a  satis- 
factory criterion  of  the  a;lvantages  of  early  reaping. 

But  IMr.  Hannam,  probably,  had  not  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  practice  to  risk  the  chance  of 
S[ioiling  anv  considerable  portion  of  i<is  crop.  He 
has  promised,  however,  "  to  give  the  subject  a  trial 
in  the  ensuing  harvest,  on  a  much  more  compre- 
hensive scale."  But,  although  the  quantities  were 
small,  they  appear  to  have  been  tested  against  each 
other  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  in  every 
possible  way.  Mr.  Hannam  says  of  one  part  of  the 
experiment,  "  To  avoid  error,  this  was  repeated 
several  times,"  and  again,  "  he  retraced  step  by 
step  his  investigations,  without  any  variation  in 
the  result."  Space  will  not  serve  me  to  give  all  the 
calculations,  in  which  the  minutest  quantities  are  in- 
cluded, even  down  to  scruples  and  grains  ;  but  I  will 
state  as  much  of  the  results  as  will  be  interesting  to 
the  practical  farmer. 
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No  1  repieseuts  tlie  first  cut  Wheat  (very  green) 
August  4tl). 

No.  'i  represents  tbe  second  cut  Wlieat,  (raw) 
Aug.  I8tb. 

No.  ;>  represents  the  third  cut  Wheat,  (ripe) 
Sept.  1st. 

COBIPARATUE   WEIGHT. 


Of  tile  G  ross        Of  an  equ; 

il       Of 

an  equal 

Produce.             measure 

number  of 

grains. 

NTo. 

1 
o 

. .    57 

6                   568 
6                    580 
0                   570 

19f 
23'- 
22f 

.   73 

*  •   • 

,  , 

. .  65 

ACTUAL   WEIGHT. 

or  the  Gross             Of  an  equal 

Of  an 

equal 

Produce.                  meiisure. 

number 

of  grains. 

S'O. 

Oz 

(Irs. 

scrj 

.  grs.      Oz.  drs.  serp.  grs. 

Oz.drs. 

scrp.  grs. 

1 

■i 

0 
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To  vpork  out  tbe  above,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
a  given  quantity  of  one  of  tlie  numbers,  and  then 
calculate  the  difference  between  them.  Mr.  Han- 
nam  supposes  that  No.  3,  or  the  i-ipe  wheat,  might 
yield  30  bushels  per  acre,  and  1  ton  of  straw.  Tak- 
ing those  ([uantities  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation, 
No.  1  will  yield  26.i;)5ci  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
195  5-9th3  stones  of  straw  ;  and  No.  2,  30.1307 
bushels,  and  168  stones  of  straw.  As  regards  value, 
tlie  three  samples  were  taken  to  market,  and  esti- 
mated by  com)ietent  judges,  No.  1,  at  61s. ;  No.  2, 
at  63s.  6d. ;  and  No.  3,  at  61s.  6d.  per  quarter  ;  the 
first  was  a  good  clear  sample,  but  much  smaller  than 
either  of  tbe  others  ;  the  second  was  bold  and  very 
fine  and  thin  skinned;  the  third  was  also  bold,  but 
coarse,  feeling  rough  in  the  band.  The  straw  of 
each  was  taken  at  an  equal  value,  viz.,  Is.  2d.  per 
stone  ;  but  1  have  omitted  to  give  tbe  comparative 
weights  from  which  the  diff'erent  quantities  per  acre 
were  calculated  — they  were  No.  1,  550  ;  No.  2,  475  ; 
No.  3,  450. 

The  total  results  are  as  follows  : — 

£  s.  d. 


No.  1 

No.  C, 


26.1350   bushels    at  Gls 

195  ."j-mhsst.  straw  at  Is.  2d. 
:i0.13U7  bus.  at  0:is.  Od. . .'. . . . 


,  9  19  81) 
.  1  12  7  $ 
,11  19  l=f 


£    s.    d. 
per  acre. 

11  11  101 


108  stones  at  Is.  *Jd  1     8 


13     7 

12  17 


31 
3.1 


No.  3.30  bus.  at  (ils.   6d 11  10 

160  stones  at   Is.  2d 1     6  8 

•'  Showing  a  loss  of  1/.  5s.  5d.,  or  about  10  per 
cent,  by  cutting  very  green  ;  and  a  gain  of  10s.  per 
acre,  or  nearly  4  per  cent,  by  reaping  in  a  raw  state, 
or  a  fortnight  before  it  was  ripe." 
.  1  confess  that  the  gain  of  4  per  cent,  is  not  equal 
to  what  I  had  anticipated  ;  and  I  think  that  further 
experiments  on  a  larger  scale,  will  show  a  larger  in- 
crease. 1  have  been  accustomed  for  many  years  to 
cut  a  sheaf  of  wheat  a  fortnight  before  the  field  ap- 
peared ripe,  and  another  a  week  before,  and  I  have 
always  been  surprised  to  (ind  the  quality  of  even  the 
first  reaped  sheaf  so  good.  This  year  I  cut  one  on 
the  3lst  ult.,  in  a  field  of  mixed  red  and  vrhite  wheat, 
both  of  which  were  then  perfectly  green.  I  shall 
cut  another  to-morrow  (7tliinst.),  and  probably  com- 
mence reaping  the  field  on  the  16th.  I  will  test  them 
in  tbe  same  way  Mr.  Hannam  did,  and  report  there- 
suit  at  a  future  time. 

i?ut  there  are  other  advantages  attending  early 
rea[)ing  of  wheat,  not  estimated  in  the  above  calcu- 
lation, viz.,  the  better  (piality  of  the  straw,  a  better 
chance  of  securing  the  crop,  and  a  saving  in  secur- 
ing it.  These  will  bo  obvious  to  every  farmer  ;  and 
the  last  in  particular  is  an  important  consideration, 
and  one  which  would  materially  increase  the  gain  of 
4  per  cent,  in  I\Ir.  liannam's  experiment.  If  the  first 
field  of  wheat  be  not  reaped  till  it  is  ripe,  what  be- 


comes of  the  last !  We  all  know  that  a  considerable 
quantity  is  shaken  out  and  lost  in  tbe  field.  Again, 
early  cut  wheat  will  bear  more  rain  with  less  injury, 
than  that  which  stands  till  itis  ripe — the  cosh  is  less 
opened,  and  the  grain,  of  course,  better  protected 
from  the  weather. 

I  tliink  this  is  a  season  peculiarly  requiring  early 
reaping — the  straw  at  present  is  very  green,  owing 
to  the  continued  moisture  and  waut  of  sun;  but  I 
imagine  that  the  graiu  has  already  taken  up  all  the 
sap  necessary  for  its  perfect  formation,  and  that,  in 
the  absence  of  natural  heat  to  check  a  further  sup- 
ply of  this  food  to  the  kernel,  it  will  be  wise  to  pre- 
vent tliis  artificially  by  early  cutting.  It  is  clear 
that  had  we  experienced  tine  dry  weather  during  the 
last  fortnight,  much  wheat  would  have  been  already 
reaped  ;  tbe  kernel  was  in  a  sufficiently  forward 
state  to  be  dried  at  that  time,  but  the  continued 
moisture  forces  a  fresh  supply  of  sap,  and  prevents 
the  straw  from  drying  and  tbe  kernel  from  becoming 
hard,  I  know  not  if  this  hypothesis  be  sound — I 
advance  it  as  an  opinion  only,  and  think  it  at  least 
worthy  of  the  trial  I  intend  to  give  it. 

RUSTICUS. 

DROP    DRILL. 

(Plate  II.) 

A  prize  of  twenty-five  sovereigns  for  the  best 
drill  for  general  purposes,  was  awarded  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  at  the  Liverpool 
meeting,  to  R.  Hornsby,  Spittlegate,  Grantham, 
Lincolnshire.  This  drill,  fitted  for  general  pur- 
poses, of  which  we  give  a  Plate,  will  deposit  accu- 
rate!)^ upon  hilly  or  level  lands  in  cultivation 
any  description  of  pulverized  manures,  from  (!  bush, 
to  200  bush,  per  acre:  and  any  quantity  of  corn, 
from  4  pecks  to  26  pecks  per  acre  ;  and  seed,  from 
1  to  12lbs.  per  acre.  The  corn  and  manure,  or  tbe 
seed  and  manure,  may  be  deposited  together  down 
tbe  large  coulter  ;  or  the  corn  and  seed  may  be 
deposited  through  a  separate  coulter  behind  tbe 
manure  coulter  at  the  lop  of  the  manure,  or  as  deep 
as  tbe  manure  if  required.  This  implement  is  still 
more  complete,  having  a  stirrer  in  tbe  manure  part 
on  an  entirely  new  principle — simple  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  certain  in  effecting  the  mcve  accurate 
delivery  of  very  damp  ashes  and  other  manures  dif- 
ficult to  deposit — rendering  the  attendance  of  a  man 
to  stir  the  manure,  as  is  the  common  practice  with 
other  drills,  unnecessary.  The  stirrer  has  the  rotatory 
motion  in  common  use,  and  the  traversing  motion 
worked  by  an  endless  screw.  By  this  invention,  the 
points  in  the  stirrer  always  keep  changing  their 
places  as  they  revolve  round,  so  that  by  one  point  or 
other  the  whole  line  of  the  box  is  traversed,  and  the 
damp  manures  brought  down  to  the  barrel  for  ileli- 
very.  This  implement  is  fitted  also  as  a  complete 
drop  drill ;  can  be  used  with  5  drop  coulters,  at  15 
in.  ;  4  do  at  19  in. ;  3  do  at  25  in.  apart  on  flat 
ground  ;  and  with  3  drop  coulters  tipon  ridges, 
varying  from  24  to  26  inches  apart.  Each  coulter 
will  make  150  drops  per  minute,  and  when  deposit- 
ing about  40  bush,  of  manure  yer  acre,  and  dropping 
at  12  inches  in  the  row,  will  leave  a  space  of  8  to  9 
inches  freo  from  either  seed  or  manure  ;  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  manure  can  be  dropped  if  required. 
AVhen  5  drop  coulters  are  in  work,  it  will  make 
3(j,()00  drops,  and  complete  an  acre  in  1  hour,  and 
from  10  to  15  minutes  ;  the  whole  making  a  complete, 
but  not  complicated  drill  :  any  common  labourer 
can  tise  it. 

It  is  a  corn  and  manure  drill — a  turnip  drill  for 
either  flat  or  ridge  work — a  common  corn  drill,  or  a 
complete  drop  drill. 
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ON  THE    BEST    MODE    OF  STOR- 
ING TURNIPS. 

BY    W.  E.   GKACH,    TVWABDnEATH,   NEAR    LOSTWITIIIEL, 
COnNWALL. 

(I'RIZE    ESSAY.) 

(From  the  Journal  of  the  Roijal  Agricultural  Societif 
of  England.) 

Every  day's  experience  more  clearly  shows  the 
advantages  derived  from  improved  and  better  sys- 
tems of  management  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  arts.  Prejudices  may  exist  against  new  sys- 
tems on  their  first  introduction,  yet  none  are  more 
willing  to  adopt  them  when  proved  by  practice  than 
the  sons  of  the  soil. 

To  abolish,  indeed,  ancient  customs  in  the  prac- 
tice of  husbandry,  for  the  adoption  of  others,  as  vet 
only  on  trial,  woidd  be  rash  ;  but  caution  on  the 
other  band  may  be  carried  too  fur.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  if  the  course  of  husbandry  which  our 
forefathers  pursued  were  still  universally  practised, 
the  wants  of  an  increasing  population  would  be  but 
inadequately  jirovided  for:  they,  however,  consi- 
dered that  their  systems  were  good,  and  that  the 
course  they  pursued  could  receive  little  or  no  im- 
provement ;  and  we  again,  with  the  same  limited 
vision,  are  led  to  believe  that  we  have  also  arrived 
almost  at  the  point  of  perfection  in  agricultural  art ; 
but  what  farmer  in  the  past  century  would  have  be- 
lieved had  he  been  told  that  the  population,  which 
has  since  that  distant  period  nearly  doubled,  could 
be  provided  for  by  an  improved  system  of  husbandry 
on  the  same  land  he  then  partly  cultivated  ;  that 
cattle  would  one  day  be  fattened  on  those  arable 
farms  where  fodder  was  then  scarcely  to  be  grown 
in  sufiScient  quantities  to  support  the  animals  re- 
quired to  perform  the  ordinary  labours  thereon,  and 
that  large  stores  of  turnips  would  be  provided  for 
tbeir  winter's  use  on  those  farms? — yet  we  have 
lived  to  see  these  and  many  other  equallv  great  im- 
provements carried  into  effect,  and  have  enjoyed  a 
share  in  the  advantages.  Our  farms  are  now, 
through  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip,  well  supplied 
with  provender  and  with  cattle  to  eat  it,  and  the 
demand  for  well-fed  beasts  has  also  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  fattened. 

That  the  growth  of  the  turnip  is  of  considerable 
advantage  to  the  farmer  must  be  obvious  to  ail, 
particularly  where  it  is  practised  on  those  thin  lands 
that  are  to  be  found  in  all  hilly  counties.  The  sys- 
tem usually  practised,  before  its  introduction,  of 
growing  two  white  crops  in  succession,  has  now 
become  of  little  profit  to  the  farmer  ;  indeed  it  has 
been  found  that  on  some  soils,  without  an  interme- 
diate crop  of  turnips,  little  or  no  corn  can  be  grown. 
On  some  farms  in  the  hilly  districts  of  the  western 
counties,  particularly  those  bordering  on  the  sea. 
coast,  scarcely  any  pasture-lands  are  to  be  found, 
consequently  but  few  cattle  were  reared,  and  fewer 
fattened  ;  the  principal  part  of  the  land  was  sown 
with  corn,  and  produced  large  quantities  of  straw, 
which,  before  the  growth  of  the  turnip  was  practised 
to  any  considerable  extent,  was  thrown  in  large 
masses  into  the  lanes  and  farm-yards  to  rot  for 
manure ;  hut  now  on  these  farms,  and  on  many 
others  where  a  head  of  cattle  was  but  seldom,  or 
perhaps  never,  fed,  are  to  be  seen  during  the  winter 
months  large  stores  of  turnips  that  have  been  taken 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  months  from  the  lands 
which  either  have  been  sown  to  wheat  or  thereby 
prepared  for  a  barley  crop,  and  the  cattle,  which 
are  partially  fed  on  the  moorlands  during  the  sum- 


mer, are  bought  up  by  the  farmer  of  the  arable 
lands,  and  thus  bv  means  of  the  turnip  are  "  finished 
out  "  and  in  a  proper  state  for  the  butcher  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  the  straw,  which  formerly 
would  have  been  rotted  as  described,  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  valuable  manure.  It  is  then  by  this 
method  that  the  farmer  has  been  enabled  not  only  to 
turn  out  a  large  stock  of  fat  cattle  in  the  spring,  but 
also,  by  having  at  his  command  a  greater  supply  of 
more  valuable  manure  of  his  own  making  without 
additional  cost,  to  effect  an  improvement  of  the  soil, 
and  to  grow  a  larger  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  increasing 
population. 

That  so  valuable  a  root,  conferring  such  benefits 
on  the  land,  and  through  the  land  to  the  public, 
should  have  caused  the  attention  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  to  be  directed  to  the  best  means  of  storing 
it  during  the  winter  months,  has  prompted  me  to 
make  these  preliminary  observations  by  way  of  in- 
troduction to  some  remarks  on  the  question  pro- 
posed ;  and  although  they  will  appear  in  the  author's 
"  rustic  style,"  not  much  in  the  shape  of  an  essay, 
he  having  no  such  pretensions,  being  a  fanner,  not  an 
essayist,  he  feels  assured  that,  although  his  observa- 
tions may  not  present  to  the  Society  much  original 
matter,  they  are  derived  from  careful  observation 
and  practical  experience,  and  that  they  will  receive 
from  so  practical  a  body  before  whom  they  will 
appear,  and  by  whom  they  will  be  tested,  whatever 
share  of  attention  they  may  be  found  to  deserve. 

Under  these  impressions  the  author  has  broken 
a  barrier  which  he,  in  common  with  many  others 
amongst  his  brother  farmers,  had  hitherto  consi- 
dered as  almost  insurmountable,  that  if  severe  cri- 
ticism, which  now,  under  the  favourable  auspices 
of  the  Society,  they  need  no  longer  fear,  but  may 
with  confidence  commit  their  thoughts  and  expe- 
rience to  paper  for  th^  benefit  of  those  engaged  in 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture. 

The  preservation  of  the  turnip  during  the  winter 
months  has  no  doubt  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
farmer  in  most  counties,  therefore  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  there  are  many  plans  in  operation 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  so  desirable  an  object. 
Like  many  others,  I  was  induced  to  try  the  expe- 
riment ;  and  by  repeated  trials  have  succeeded  in 
effecting  it  in  a  useful  and  economical  manner.  At 
first,  by  way  of  trial,  the  produce  of  a  small  field 
was  taken  up  in  November  and  carefully  carted 
from  the  field  to  the  farm-yard,  and  there  placed  in 
a  spare  house,  which  appeared  to  be  well  adapted 
for  the  ])urpose  ;  all  light  was  excluded,  and  as 
much  air  as  possible.  In  the  March  following  I 
commenced  using  the  turnips,  and  found  that  on  the 
top  part  of  the  pile  they  had  vegetated  about  three 
or  four  inches  in  length,  but  towards  the  central 
part  of  the  heap  the  shoot  was  much  longer  and 
more  delicate  and  slender,  owing,  as  I  conjectured, 
to  the  small  space  through  which  it  had  to  make  its 
way  between  tlie  turnips  to  the  surface  of  the  pile  : 
on  arriving  at  the  bottom  I  found  that  they  hud  not 
vegetated,  indeed,  but  tliat,  through  the  confined 
state  of  the  air,  the  greater  part  were  decaj'ed  and 
of  no  use  whatever  as  food  for  cattle,  'i'lie  ftdlow- 
ing  year  a  diff"erent  method  was  adopted,  which, 
having  been  practised  by  a  neighbour  with  success, 
held  forth  prospects  of  a  dififerent  nature  from  those 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  turnips  were  taken  up 
as  before  in  the  month  of  November,  and  were 
carted  to  the  rick-vard  or  mowhay,  and  emptied 
out  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  formed  into  a 
pile  about  seven  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  termi- 
nating with  a  sharp  top,  resembling  a  triangle  stand- 
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ing  on  its  base  :  the  piles  were  made  of  such  length 
as  the  place  admitted,  and  were  covered  with  straw 
about  lour  inches  thick,  and  secured  by  ropes  placed 
longitudinally,  with  others  across,  intersecting  eacli 
other  at  right  angles,  and  fastened  to  pins  of  wood 
driven  into  the  ground.  In  the  Alarch  and  April 
following  they  were  opened,  and  the  turni[)S  were 
in  a  tolerably  perfect  state;  vegetation  had  not  made 
such  rapid  progress  as  in  the  former  year,  and  com- 
paratively but  few  were  decaj'ed.  Although  this 
plan  proved  far  superior  to  tliat  of  housing,  yet  the 
expense  and  labour  of  thatching  proved  too  great, 
and  on  small  farms,  where  thatched  buildings  are 
still  unfortunately  standing,  the  straw  alone  would 
be  an  object  of  serious  consideration.  The  idea 
occurred  to  me  that,  b);-  making  the  piles  muc!) 
higber  on  the  same  base,  having  tlieir  sides  sup- 
ported by  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  a  much 
larger  quantity  could  be  secured  on  the  same  piece 
of  ground  and  with  the  same  quantity  of  covering. 
Having  in  one  part  of  the  rick-yard  the  back  of  a 
garden-wall,  which  would  answef  the  purpose  of 
one  side,  a  line  of  stakes  was  driven  into  the  ground 
parallel  with  the  wall,  and  about  four  feet  from  it, 
and  three  feet  high  above  tlie  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
the  stakes  were  woven  together  with  twigs  of  wood 
and  furze,  and  between  them  and  the  wall  the  tur- 
nips were  placed  to  the  height  of  the  stakes  in  front, 
and  so  much  higher  against  the  wall  as  to  admit  of 
being  covered  in  a  lean-to  position  ;  they  were 
thatched  with  straw  about  four  inches  tl)ick,  and 
secured  by  ropes  of  the  same  material,  which  were 
fastened  by  spears,  whose  points  were  tbrust  into 
the  turnips.  On  opening  them  in  the  spring  those 
nearest  the  stakes  had  pushed  forth  a  little  short 
shoot  of  a  greenish  colour  ;  further  in,  the  shoot  was 
more  bleached  and  still  longer ;  whilst  close  to  the 
wall  the  shoot  was  still  longer  and  more  slender  ;  at 
the  bottom  nearest  the  wall,  at  the  greatest  depth 
from  the  surface,  where  no  air  could  circulate,  a 
large  quantity  came  out  quite  rotten. 

Having  now  ascertained  that  it  mattered  not  how 
high  the  piles  might  be  made,  to  long  as  they  ad- 
mitted a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  that  the  saving 
in  reed  by  this  method  would  be  considerable,  I 
considered  that  by  a  little  improvement  the  plan 
would  ultimately  prove  of  great  advantage  over  anv 
other  mode  of  storing.  Accordingly,  the  following 
year  a  piece  of  ground  was  selected  for  the  purpose, 
and  two  lines  of  stakes  were  driven  into  the  ground 
about  two-and-a-half  feet  high  above  the  surface  and 
six  feet  apart  in  the  rows  :  the  stakes  were  wattled 
as  before  on  both  sides  and  at  one  end,  the  other 
en  d  being  left  open  for  the  purpose  of  backing  the 
carts  to  empty  the  turnips  into  their  proper  position; 
the  space  l.'etween  the  two  rows  of  stakes  was  thus 
fdled  up,  and  the  top  sharpened  up,  in  the  same 
manner  as  before  described.  Close  alongside  an- 
other enclosure  was  made,  leaving  only  room  to  pass 
between  them,  and  aa  many  more  as  were  required. 
To  pri'vtnt  the  water  that  falls  from  the  roof  from 
running  under  the  }iiles,  drains  v>ere  cut  between 
each,  wliicli  effectually  carried  it  oil'.  As  usual,  in 
the  following  spring  they  were  opened  for  use,  when 
the  turni]is  were  in  a  more  perfect  state  than  any 
stored  in  the  manner  before  described  ;  vegetation 
had  made  but  little  progress,  the  length  of  the  shoot 
was  not  near  so  long  as  from  those  in  the  pile  made 
against  the  garden  wall,  and  scarcely  any  rotten 
turnips  were  Ibund  ;  indeed  the  exiteciations  which 
were  formed  were  more  than  satisi'aclnrily  realised. 
This  mode  has  been  continued  ovur  since,  and  con- 
tinues to  prove  equally  successful  ;  its  advantages 
oyer  any  other  are  many,  particularly  where  room  is 


rather  limited  in  the  rick-yard,  for  one  pile  of  this 
description  will  contain  three  times  as  much  as  one 
of  those  placed  on  the  ground  of  a  triangular  shape; 
the  saving  in  thatch  is  also  considerable,  and  there 
is  the  still  greater  advantage  of  having  turnips  well 
jireserved  until  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and 
even  June,  until  which  latter  month  I  have  seen  the 
cattle  eat  them  with  eagerness. 

Some  objections  may  possibly  be  raised  against 
the  system,  particularly  in  districts  where  stakes 
and  brushwood  and  furze  are  but  seldom  found  in 
sutficient  quantities  ;  but  this  difficulty  can  easily  be 
overcome  by  the  use  of  hurdles  made  of  the  re- 
quired height,  aud  used  instead,  which  could  be  re- 
moved and  housed  for  another  year  as  the  turnips 
are  consumed.  Other  methods  have  been  practised 
by  me,  but  to  no  great  extent,  and  most  of  these 
have  given  place  to  those  already  described,  parti- 
cularly to  the  two  last.  A  description  of  one  or  two 
other  plans  may  not,  however,  be  considered  out  of 
place. 

On  the  first  introduction  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  storing  turnips,  some  farmers  had  a  dislike  to  the 
loss  of  the  top  and  root  of  the  turnip,  of  which  it 
was  necessarily  deprived  before  it  can  be  placed  in 
the  stores  :  they  adopted  the  following  plan. — The 
turnips  were  taken  up  and  carted  in  their  entire 
state  from  the  field  to  some  convenient  meadow  or 
part  of  a  field  near  the  farm-vard,  and  there  placed 
close  to  each  other  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  just 
in  the  same  state  as  when  growing  ;  this  they  called 
"  pitching."  The  white  and  yellow  turnips  that  I 
saw  pitched  had  grown  in  strong  land,  and  their 
tops  were  luxuriant,  which  for  want  of  the  usual 
support  drooped  and  died,  and  having  rotted  ad- 
hered to  the  turnip,  which  was  consequently  re- 
fused by  the  cattle.  One  chief  advantage,  too,  of 
storing,  namely,  the  having  turnips  in  o  fit  state 
for  the  cattle  during  all  weather  in  the  winter 
months,  and  particularly  during  a  continuance  of 
snow  and  frost,  cannot  be  effected  by  that  mode  ; 
nor  can  placing  them  on  the  surface  of  the  land  after 
their  removal  from  their  original  position,  add  any- 
thing to  their  size,  whilst  the  weight  will  be  dimi- 
nished ;  for  the  top,  which  has  been  so  anxiously 
preserved,  proves  injurious  to  the  root,  since  )'Oung 
shoots  of  a  considerable  length  which  are  pushed 
forth  without  deriving  from  the  soil  a  corresponding 
degree  of  nourishment,  must  diminish  the  substance 
of  the  root. 

A  neighbour  of  mine  put  some  of  his  turnips  in 
pits,  which  he  dug  about  eighteen  inches  deep  and 
about  six  feet  in  width  ;  tho  turnips  were  filled  in 
the  pit  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  built  up  to  a 
ridge,  and  thatched  with  straw  about  three  inches  in 
thickness,  over  which  was  placed  the  soil  that  came 
out  of  the  pit  and  more  from  the  adjoining  ground, 
so  as  to  put  on  a  layer  about  six  inches  thick.  In 
the  spring,  when  they  were  opened,  the  turnips 
were  not  in  a  better  state  than  those  in  the  other 
])iles  adjoining;  they  were,  for  want  of  air,  in  rather 
a  moist  state,  and  at  the  bottom  maay  were  quite 
rotten,  owing  to  the  drainage  from  the  surface.  The 
labour  required  bv  this  method  is  greater  than  in 
any  other  described  ;  besides,  the  rick-yard  not 
generally  having  a  sufficient  depth  of  soil  for  the 
pits,  some  field  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose, 
which  will  necessardy  be  further  off  from  the  farm- 
vard,  and  cousequentlv  be  more  expensive  for  re- 
moving the  turnips  to  the  houses  in  which  the  cattle 
are  fed. 

Having  thus  far  observed  the  difl'erent  modes  of 
storing  llio  turnip,  it  will  also  bo  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  covering  best  adapted  to  preserre  them 
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when  stored  from  tlie  action  of  tbe  elements.  In 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
wheat-stalks  are  made  into  reed,  that  is  the  principal 
article  of  covering'.  It  is  laid  on  in  a  temporary 
manner  about  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  se- 
cured by  ropes  spun  from  tbe  same  material,  and 
placed  across  the  reed  and  fastened  with  sliort  sppars 
made  of  wood  and  twisted  near  the  centre,  and  ihus 
forming;  two  points  between  which  the  rope  is  taken, 
tbe  spear  beino;  tlirust  into  the  turnip,  or  by  placing 
ropes  longitudinally  across  the  reed,  over  which 
other  ropes  are  placed  in  a  transverse  direction, 
intersecting  tbe  longitudinal  ones  at  right  angles, 
and  the  ends  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  pile,  or  to 
Ftakes  driven  into  tbe  ground.  As  the  turnips  are 
consumed,  the  covering  is  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
making  manure. 

The  various  sorts  of  turnip,  like  most  other  sub- 
stances of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  appear  naturally 
disposed  to  decay  in  proportion  to  the  time  they 
occupy  in  arriving  at  maturity,  i  he  white  turnip, 
whicli  grows  fastest  of  all,  is  soonest  past  for  use  ; 
although  it  does  not  rot  as  some  other  sorts  do,  yet 
its  tendency  to  get  spongy  is  equally  bad,  for  so 
soon  as  it  has  acquired  that  defect  it  is  refused  by 
the  cattle.  Tbe  green  is  very  little  better,  and  is 
but  seldom  grown  with  us,  being  considered  inferior 
to  the  white  ;  these  sorts  do  not  answer  well  for 
storing,  except  for  a  short  time.  Tbe  yellow  is  far 
superior  to  either,  and  will  keep  well  for  some  time ; 
they  ought  not  to  be  kept  after  February,  for  tbey 
then  become  spongy  like  tbe  whites,  and  are  refused 
by  the  cattle  alter  that  period,  whilst  the  Swede, 
from  its  solid  substance  and  the  close  texture  of  tbe 
rind,  resists  the  action  of  the  air  for  a  nuich  longer 
period,  and  by  being  stored  in  the  manner  described 
and  recommended  will  keep  until  the  months  of  May 
or  June,  in  which  last  month  the  writer  has  seen 
them  sought  after  by  the  cattle  and  eaten  with 
avidity. 

The  system  which  has  been  in  use  for  taking  up 
the  turnips  and  removing  them  from  the  ground  has 
undergone  but  little  alteration  since  it  was  first  in- 
troduced. 

The  sowing  ef  the  seed  in  raised  drills  is  but 
little  practised  here.  The  ground,  after  having  been 
well  manured,  is  ploughed  down  and  well  worked, 
and  thereby  brought  into  a  sufficient  state  to  re- 
ceive seed  ;  tbe  drill  deposits  it  into  little  furrows 
which  it  makes  in  its  progress,  tbe  seed  is  covered 
■with  a  brush  made  with  the  tops  of  wood  fixed  into 
a  hurdle,  ^vhich  is  drawn  close  after  tbe  drill,  and  in 
the  same  direction.  In  the  autumn,  wl)en  the  turnips 
are  to  be  removed  from  the  land,  tbey  are  drawn  in 
the  following  manner.  A  man  takes  three  rows  of 
turnips,  which  be  draws  and  places  on  the  ground 
just  where  they  grew  ;  two  other  men,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  fore  man,  follow  close  after, each  drawing 
bis  three  rows,  and  placing  them  on  the  row  al- 
ready made  by  the  man  who  precedes  them  ;  by  this 
means  nine  rows  are  placed  in  one,  which,  being 
continued  throughout  the  field,  leaves  about  nine 
feet  of  clear  space  ;  in  that  spnce  the  carts  pass,  and 
tbe  turnips  after  being  topped  and  bottomed  are 
thrown  into  them  and  carted  to  the  place  prepared 
for  their  reception. 

The  manner  of  cleaning  the  turnip  is  simple,  and 
is  performed  by  women  and  boys,  each  being  sup- 
plied with  a  knife  about  a  foot  long  and  two  inches 
in  breadth  ;  tbey  take  the  turnip  b)'  tbe  top,  and 
carefully  paring  off  all  the  side  shoots,  remove  the 
tap  root  at  one  cut  in  an  oblique  direction  ;  by  then 
taking  tbe  turnip  in  tbe  hand  they  cut  oft' tbe  top  in 
the  same  manner,  taking  care  not  to  cut  either  the 


tap  root  or  the  top  too  near  tbe  bulb,  for  by  so  doing 
it  is  very  apt  to  rot.  I  have  frequently  observed 
that  most  of  the  turnips  which  have  rotted  in  tbe 
caves  or  piles,  have  been  those  the  roots  and  tops  of 
which  have  either  been  cut  off  too  close  to  the  bulb, 
or  removed  in  a  careless  manner,  by  cutting  or 
rather  breaking  them  ofi"at  right  angles,  which  often 
bruises  the  part,  and  appears  to  cause  its  decay  from 
the  injury  thus  received. 

The  tops  and  roots  are  either  eaten  on  tbe  ground, 
or  removed  to  another  field  for  that  purpose,  as  may 
be  most  convenient ;  if  tbe  land  is  about  to  be 
ploughed  down  for  wheat,  and  the  weather  is  dry, 
the  former  is  generally  practised,  for  by  consuming 
it  on  the  land  the  cattle  by  treading  the  ground, 
render  it  firmer  and  in  a  better  state  for  a  wheat 
crop,  particularly  in  some  parts  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, where  tbe  soil  is  of  a  light  loose  nature,  lying 
on  a  subsoil  of  granite  or  light  killas.  These  modes 
of  storing  and  cleaning  having  answered  beyond  my 
expectations,  I  have  no  desire  to  adopt  others  in 
their  place,  nor  to  recommend  new  ones,  feeling  as- 
sured that,  if  those  recommended  be  carried  into 
practice  by  the  farmer,  he  will  also  feel  satisfied  with 
tbe  results. 


THE    ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Stn,— Knowing  tbe  deep  interest  you  take  in 
agricultural  afiairs  generally — but  more  particularly 
tliose  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England — ■ 
1  beg  to  address  a  few  lines  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
the  late  meeting  in  Liverpool.  I  attended  that 
meeting,  and  on  entering  the  show-yard  on  Thurs- 
day, I  was  struck  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
scene — the  great  number  of  gentlemen  and  highly 
respectable  yeomen  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
anxiously  inspecting  the  beautiful  cattle,  sheep,  im- 
plements, &c.,  &c. — created  in  me  a  sensation  which 
I  shall  never  <'orget,  and  I  at  once  felt  proud  of  my 
situation  in  life,  and  of  being  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England.  After  viewing 
the  pigs  and  sheep,  first,  second,  and  third  classes  of 
cattle  Cwhich  I  should  imagine  could  not  be  sur- 
passed in  tbe  world),  I  came  to  tbe  fourth  class  ; 
and  j'jdge  of  my  surprise  when  I  found  that  the 
premium  in  this  class  for  the  best  cow  in  milk  was 
awarded  to  a  small  cow,  called  a  Wyersdale  Cow, 
without  any  milk,  or  appearance  of  milk  about  her  ; 
and  that  the  second  premium  for  this  class  was 
awarded  to  a  Sussex  cow,  also  without  any  appear- 
ance of  milk  ;  and  between  the  two  stood  a  fine 
three  years  and  five  months  old  white  cow,  of  a 
Yorkshire  cross,  with  a  beautiful  bag,  and  as  much 
like  a  milker  as  any  cow  I  ever  saw,  without  any 
reward  at  all.  My  first  impression  was,  that  it  was 
a  mistake  of  the  judges,  but  was  soon  convinced  of 
my  error,  or  tbe  mistake  would  have  been  rectified. 

My  object  in  writing  this  letter  is  not  to  find  fault 
with  tbe  decision  of  the  judges  ;  indeed,  so  far 
from  this,  J  think  they  have  a  very  arduous  task  to 
perform,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  exceedingly  obliged 
to  gentlemen  who,  at  considerable  personal  incon- 
venience, will  act  as  judges,  and  devote  so  much  of 
their  time  to  the  interests  of  these  societies  :  all  I 
wish  to  know  is,  whether  tbe  society  considers  ;h!//c 
of  any  importance  at.  all  ;  and  if  so,  why  the  judges 
have  not  instructions  to  attend  to  tbe  milking  pro- 
perties of  thisclassof  stock— particularly  when  their 
meetings,   as   of  late,  are  held  in   dairy   districts. 
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With  due  deference  to  the  opinions  of  those  gentle- 
men who  were  the  great  promoters  of  tliis  national 
society,  and  to  whom  the  farmers  of  tlie  United 
Kingdom  are  deeply  indebted  for  this  great  under- 
taking, I  mast  say  thnt,  in  my  opinion,  the  dairy  pro- 
duce of  this  populous  country  is  not  the  least  im- 
portant branch  of  agriculture  ;  and  that  the  milking 
properties  of  the  fourth  class  in  particular  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 
July  SO.  A  CiiEsninE  Farmer. 


ON  SOWING  WHEAT. 

TO    THE    EDITOR   OF    THE    TARMEr's    MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — As  the  time  is  fast  approaching  for  putting 
into  the  land   the  seed    of  that  most  important  of 
crops — "  wheat,"  I  think  it    very  desirable  that  we 
should  have    a   more    enlarged    discussion    on    the 
merits  of  thick  and   thin   sowing,  narrow  and  wide 
drilling  ;  for  in  looking  over  your  valuable  magazine 
for  the  past  year  or  two,  I  cannot  find,  according  to 
my  humble  opinion,  one  fair  trial  to  test    the  merits 
of  either  system,  except  your   readers  consider    the 
trial  as  to  dibbling  made  by  Mr.  ^^'.  Lucas,  and  re- 
ported in  your  June  number,  to  be  one.      It  is  cer- 
tainly a  strong  argument  for  drilling  it  thin  in  the 
rows.     I  am  quite  of  his   opinion,  that   the   more 
single  a  plant  stands  the  more  productive  it  will  be. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may   say,  that  if  the 
plant  of  wheat  stands  thin  it  wiil  tiller  to  a  much 
greater  extent.     Now  this  is  just  what  I  want  it  to 
do  ;  for  I  maintain  tliat  if  the  land  is  in  a  good  state 
of  cultivation,  the  tillering  crops  will   produce  the 
strongest  straw,  with  the  largest  ear,   and  will  ulti- 
mately prove  the  most  productive.      T  will  give  vou 
one  example  :  the  golden    drop  wheat  has  been  one 
of  the  most  productive  red   wheats   we  liave  had   in 
our  neighbourhood   for  some  time,   and  I  consider 
the  principal  reason  to  be  that  it  is  a  large-kernelled 
wheat,  therefore  seeds  thin  ;  and  certainly  no  variety 
of  wheat  that  we  grow  tillers  to  an  equal  extent. 
It  is  stated  by  some  gentleman,  in  one  of  your  num- 
bers— Lord     Westorn,     if    1      mistake     not — that 
the    tillering   crops   will    have  the   most  underling 
ears ;  this   is   quite  contrary  to  my  experience.     I 
have  been  an   advocate  for  wide   drilling  and  thin 
sowing  for  several  years — that  is,  tlje  rows   nine 
inches  asunder,  with  eight  to  ten  pecks  of  seed  j)er 
acre,  according  to  the  state  of  tlie  land  ;  the  latter 
quantity  only  in  wet  unpropitious  seasons,  or  when 
I  sow  very  late,  which  is  sometimes  the   case  after 
Swedish  turnips  or  coleseed    eaten  off,  and    is    con- 
sidered good  management  by  many  on  our  stiff  soils  ; 
we  then  follow  with  beans  and  wheat.      I   will  here 
mention  that  in  numbers  of  cases  when  1  have  only 
drilled  ten  ])ecks  per  acre,  at  harvest  time  any  exjie- 
riencod  obsorver  would  say,  tJiis  is  a  fine  crop  in  a|)- 
jiearauce,  but  there  are  so  many  underling  ears,  and 
the  others  are  so  small,  tiiat  it  cannot  produce  corn 
in  proportion  to  the  straw  ;  these  crops  have  looked 
gay  and  well  all  winter,  but  it  has,  as  we  say,  spent 
itself,  and   the  land  is  not  able  to  carry  it  through  ; 
and  in  the  autumn  the  straw,  though  thick  on  the 
land,  is  weak,  and  the  heads  also  small  and  dwindlino-. 
It  was  partly  from  observation,  and  ])artly   from   an 
accidental    circumstanci',    that    first   causfd    me    to 
pursue  my  present  method.       I  liad   frequently  no- 
ticed my  clover-land  wlieafs  to  be  very  thin  early 
in  the  spring,  principally  through  being  eaten  off  by 
the  slugs,  but  as  the  spring  advanced  they  began  to 


throw  out  offshoots,  and  at  harvest  time  proved  the 
most  productive  crops.  I  generally  drilled  ten 
pecks  per  acre,  at  seven  and  a  half  inches  asunder, 
at  this  time,  which  is  ten  to  fifteen  years  since  ; 
these  repeated  circumstances  coming  before  me,  I 
resolved  to  try  what  less  seed  would  produce.  The 
result  proved  most  satisfactory.  About  this  time 
my  Suflblk  drill  with  ten  coulters,  covering  thirteen 
feet  at  a  round,  liappened  to  get  one  of  the  coulters 
broken,  and  we  went  on  with  nine,  making  eighteen 
rows  on  the  thirteen  feet  lands;  this  also  proved 
most  satisfactory,  both  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
crops  and  yield.  For  these  reasons  I  liave  continued 
the  system  ever  since  that  time. 

Some  persons  who  farm  high  are  fond  of  giving 
us  a  full  statement  of  their  produce  ;  but  I,  as  a 
tenant  farmer,  object  to  that  plan  ;  not  that  a  large 
landed  iiroprietor  who  understands  the  practical 
part  of  his  business  would  take  any  undue  advantage, 
because  his  tenant  manages  his  farm  rather  better 
than  his  neighhours,  and  therefore  produced  extra- 
ordinary crops  iu  some  cases,  but  because  there  is  a 
certain  class  of  landlords  who  do  not  know  when 
they  have  got  a  spirited,  good  tenant,  for  by  their 
proceedings  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be  of 
that  class.  I  hope  they  are  but  few,  but  I  have 
heard  of  a  few  instances,  that  because  a  tenant  hap- 
pened to  produce  rather  more  corn,  or  that  his  stock 
was  superior  to  what  the  landlord  thought  the  land 
would  produce,  his  rent  has  been  raised.  1  own 
such  cases  are  a  disgrace  to  those  who  practise 
them.  If  a  tenant  manages  bis  farm  high,  or  keeps 
his  steck  extra  well,  it  is  not  all  profit,  it  requires  a 
good  deal  of  extra  capital,  and  he  ought  to  be  remu- 
nerated for  his  industry  and  skill.  Certainly  these 
are  the  best  class  of  tenants  for  the  landlords,  for 
they  will  every  year  keep  improving  the  land,  and 
ultimately  make  it  of  much  more  value.  These  are 
the  reasons,  sir,  that  I  object  to  the  plan,  and  not 
only  so,  but  1  think  if  a  farmer  gives  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  difference  in  yield  on  his  various  trials, 
it  will  answer  every  purpose  required. 

I  hope  some  practical  fanners  will  nmke  fair 
trials  during  the  coming  seed  time,  and  give  the 
results  in  some  future  number  of  your  magazine.  1 
would  here  suggest,  with  all  due  deference  to  Lord 
Western,  that  thick  drilling  in  wide  spaces,  appears 
to  me  so  contrary  to  nature  that  I  caimot  think  it  a 
good  system.  I  drill  wide  because  I  think  it  allows 
the  sun  and  atmosphere  to  have  a  more  powerful  ef- 
fect on  the  land,  thereby  invigorating  the  roots  and 
strengthening  the  ])lants. 

I  should  recommend  trials  to  be  made  on  the  fol- 
lowing plans,  and  as  I  am  an  advocate  for  what 
some  people  terni  wide  drilling,  I  will  commence 
with  nine  inches,  though  I  am  luit  certain  that  one 
piece  of  mine  drilled  ten  inches  with  eight  pecks  of 
seed  per  acre  will  not  be  my  most  productive  crop, 
for  the  ears  are  splendid — but  I  have  named  nine 
inches  as  most  applicable  for  general  purposes.  I 
should  say,  try  it  with  eight,  ten,  and,  if  you  please, 
twelve  pecks;  again,  by  the  side  of  it  try  at  seven 
inches,  with  the  same  quantities  of  seed  ;  then  I 
would  try  nine  inches  with  eight  pecks  of  seed, 
eight  inches  with  nine  pecks,  and  seven  inches  with 
ten  pecks,  &c.,  with  as  many  more  as  you  please. 
1  think  this  will  be  the  only  way  to  give  a  fair  trial. 
If  you  are  determined  to  sow  a  large  ([uantity  of 
seed,  I  cannot  think  it  advisable  to  crowd  it  to- 
gether in  wide  drills.  J\ly  opinion  is  that  three 
bushels  is  too  much  for  any  land.  I  am  aware,  sir, 
that  my  practice  is  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of 
several  in  my  own  neighbourhood ;  but,  sir,  I  am 
open  to  conviction,  and  if  I  find  ray  crops  are  defi- 
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cient  to  those  around  me,  I  sball  be  very  ready  to  fall 
into  their  system,  I  own  my  ojjinion  is  the  con- 
trary to  this,  and  ibat  tliey  will  fall  into  my  system  ; 
for  we  do  not  know  what  the  farmer's  clubs  may 
do — ours  is  only  in  its  infancy  at  present. 

Rly  opinion  is,  that  it  becomes  every  man  who  is 
a  well-wisher  to  his  country  to  give  all  the  j)ractical 
information  he  can  to  his  fellow  subjects,  for  after 
all  there  is  no  theory  to  equal  practice.  My  desire 
is  to  teach  and  be  taught,  and  I  trust  no  one  will 
take  upon  himself  to  say  tliut  there  is  no  improve- 
ment to  be  made  in  any  of  his  systems.  I  conclude 
by  wishing  that  every  one  may  try  to  do  all  the  good 
be  can  ;  for  if  by  superior  manaoement  he  can  only 
increase  his  yield  one  bushel  per  acre,  it  will  be  a 
public  benefit,  much  more  so  four  bushels  per  acre, 
which  I  think  most  land  is  capable  of  doing. 

I  am,  Sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 

S.  L. 

Lincolnshire,  Holland,  July  22,  1841. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  PREPARA- 
TION OF   MANURE. 

As  a  carpenter  is  known  by  his  chips,  so  is  a 
farmer  by  his  dunghill.  Dung  is  the  farmer's 
magic  wand  :  making  manure  is  the  foundation  of 
all  good  agriculture  ;  and  he  who  has  the  honest 
ambition  of  being  a  good  farmer,  will  give  every 
attention  to  the  making  and  collecting  manure,  as 
the  first  and  most  essential  step  in  any  system. 
The  following  plain  directions,  if  followed,  will 
add  considerably  to  what  is  in  truth,  the  farmer's 
wealth — his  dunghill.  It  would  be  said,  all  who 
deserve  the  name  of  farmers  know,  at  least,  how 
to  make  dung;  but  the  contrary  is  the  fact; 
scarcely  any  one  knows  anything  on  the  subject, 
cither  in  theory  or  practice.  Make  up  your  straw 
daily,  as  it  is  thrashed  into  stacks  ;  and  when  you 
have  a  quantity,  make  it  up  in  large  ricks  and 
thatch  it  as  carefully  as  you  do  hay.  Never  waste 
any  straw,  or  allow  it  to  be  spread  about  the  yard, 
or  on  the  road  ;  it  would  be  far  better  to  plough  it 
into  the  ground  dry.  One  load  of  dung  made  now 
as  directed,  is  worth  five  made  of  straw  wet  and 
rotted  with  rain,  of  which  the  principal  beneficial 
qualities  are  lost  and  washed  away.  Keei)  your 
cattle  as  much  as  possible  in  the  house,  winter  and 
summer ;  your  horses  always  :  your  cows  should 
be  in  stall  the  entire  day,  from  the  first  of  May 
until  the  first  of  November,  and  at  night  the  other 
mouths  in  the  year.  Let  all  have  a  plenty  of  bed- 
ding. Where  sand  is  to  be  had,  lay  always  a  thick 
layer  first  on  the  floor,  and  especially  fill  the  chan- 
nels ;  then  cover  with  a  good  bed  of  straw.  Turf 
mould  dry,  is  still  better  than  sand.  If  neither 
can  be  had  in  quantity,  there  is  no  place  where  one 
or  other  cannot  be  got  to  lay  in  the  channels,  and 
soak  up  the  urine.  Clean  out  the  house  at  least 
every  second  daj — put  back  into  the  stalls  any  that 
is  not  wet ;  the  stables  should  be  cleaned  every 
day,  morning  and  evening.  Once  a  week  throw 
water  on  the  floors  and  sweep  tbem  out  clean,  and 
sprinkle  with  powdered  lime.  If  this  is  done  every 
day  in  the  stables  it  will  destroy  every  unplcasatit 
smell,  and  prevent  that  volatile  salt  so  injurious  to 
the  sight  of  horses.  It  is  a  healthy,  a  cleanly,  and  a 
profitable  practice.  Make  your  dunghillas  follows  . 
— First,  make  a  platform  of  earth  in  some  roomy 
vacant  place — turf  mould  is  far  better,  one  foot  or 
more  high,  and  twelve  feet  wide  ;  you  can  add  to  the 


length  as  you  want— throw  the  dung  on  this  plat- 
form, say  a  foot  thick;  then  cover  with  earth  or 
turf  mould;  a  thin  layer  of  sand  on  this  earth; 
some  earth  on  that,  and  then  a  layer  of  dung. 
Again,  continue  making  your  dung  in  the  same 
manner  every  day  all  the  year  round.  A  foot  of 
dung,  covered  at  once  with  six  or  eight  inches  of 
sand  or  turf  mould,  better  than  both.  Bring  out 
the  dung  as  soon  as  cleaned  from  the  houses.  If 
your  huriy  is  so  great  that  you  cannot  do  so,  cover 
it  there  at  once  with  earth.  Go  on  raising  the 
heap  as  long  as  dung  can  be  thrown  up  with  sho- 
vels, but  never  let  cart  or  wheels  go  on  your  dung- 
hill. When  at  its  height,  cover  the  sides  with  sods 
and  mould,  or  earth  packed  close ;  then  add  to  the 
length  of  your  platform,  and  go  on.  It  would 
facilitate  your  spring  work  if  your  dung  heaps 
were  in  difl'erciit  places  in  your  fields.  It  is  a 
wasteful  system,  and  a  dirty  slovenly  practice,  to 
throw  dung  out  of  the  cow  house  and  stable  door, 
and  leave  it  there  to  be  dried  up  in  summer,  all 
the  fertilizing  gases  to  evaporate,  and  contaminate 
the  air  you  breathe;  or,  in  winter,  the  enriching 
qualities  to  be  wasted  away  and  destroyed  by  the 
rain,  or  deadened  by  a  superabundance  of  cold 
water.  It  is  a  dirty,  barbarous,  beastly  practice, 
making  dung  in  the  farm  yard  near  your  house; 
the  air  becomes  unwholesome — the  house  cannot 
be  kept  clean.  Dung  is  brought  in  on  the  shoes 
and  clothes,  and  the  health  of  the  family  injured  ; 
the  sight  and  the  smell  are  injured  and  offended. 
Vour  yard  should  always  be  kept  clean,  and  swept 
once  a  week,  at  least,  with  a  broom.  By  having 
a  pit  at  the  lower  end  of  your  yard,  and  as  far 
from  the  house  as  you  can,  made  water-tight,  and 
throwing  into  it  all  the  slops,  the  water  running 
from  the  weekly  washing  of  the  cattle-houses, 
with  soap-suds,  &c.,  and  throwing  in  earth,  sods, 
and  weeds,  which  have  not  formed  their  seeds, 
refuse,  straw,  &c.,  they  will  be  good  dung  in  a 
fortnight ;  and  what  is  now  wasted  and  now  a  nui- 
sance, will  add  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  your 
dunghill.  Keep  your  sheep  in  a  house  or  yard  at 
night,  put  sand  or  litter  under  them  ;  their  manure 
is  well  known  to  be  most  stimulant.  Pigs  ought 
always  to  bekcjjt  in  a  yard — their  dung  is  the  best ; 
they  should  be  well  littered,  and  their  houses  often 
cleaned.  If  you  manage  in  this  manner,  you  may 
be  sure  of  having  more  manure  than  you  will  want. 
Provided  your  cattle  are  abundantly  fed,  you  may 
be  certain  of  having  enough  of  manure  for  one  acre 
from  each  horse  or  cow,  and  from  every  six  sheep 
and  six  pigs.  The  weeds  will  be  out  before  they 
shed  their  seed,  and  will  soon  be  eradicated  from 
your  land  ;  and  those  matters  which  before  were 
useless  and  injurious  will  come  out  of  the  pit, 
once  a  fortnight,  of  much  value.  The  earth  put 
in  the  bottom  of  the  dung,  and  in  the  alternate 
layers,  if  not  trampled  on,  will  imbibe  the  juices 
and  fertilizing  gases,  and  will  prevent  the  dung 
heating  too  much,  and  consuming  both  quantity 
and  quality.  Dung  put  out  from  the  houses,  and 
treated  as  now  directed,  will  diminish  very  little 
in  quality  ;  but  without  the  foundation  of  earth 
and  the  alternate  layers,  a  horse  load  of  fresh 
dung  will  heat  and  consume  itself  to  less  than  a 
wlicelbarrovifful,  and  its  best  qualities  be  lost. 
Caftle  should  always  be  well  fed,  if  it  were  only 
for  the  increase  of  the  dunghill  ;  the  dung  of  well- 
fed  beasts  is  much  more  enriching  to  the  land 
than  that  of  half-fed ;  the  duug  of  carnivorous 
animals  is  better  than  that  of  those  fed  on  vege- 
tables—an additional  proof  that  half  stock  is 
whole  profit,  whole  stock  half  profit.    By  giving 
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every  animal  plenty  of  litter,  or  keeping  his  stall 
clean,  it  will   tend  greatly  to  increase  the  dung- 
hill.    You  know  ih;it  cleaning  is  halt  feeding.      A 
gentleman  who  followed  tlie  old  system  of  manure 
making,  or  rather  manure  neglecting,  had  every 
year  to  buy  manure,  and  draw  it  at  a  heavy  ex- 
pense; he  adopted  the  plan  you   are   advised  to 
follow,  and  though  he  has  not  increased  his  stock, 
he  has  now  plenty  of  manure   for  all  purposes, 
and   some   to  spare   for  top-dressing  meadows  : 
every  one  who  has  adopted  the  system  has  found 
great  benefit.      Lime  is  a  valuable  assistant,  but 
not  alone.     Lime  spread  when  in  powder  on  afitld 
well  ploughed  will  greatly  improve  the  cpiality  of 
the  soil,  increase  the  corn  crop,  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  grasses.      Forty  barrels  per  English 
acre  is  a  sufficient  quantity,  or  two  dressings  at 
an  interval  of  five  years  of  thirty  barrels  per  acre, 
are  perhaps  better.     Lime  mixed  with  old  banks, 
cleaning  of  ponds,  and  spread  on  lay  land  intended 
to  be  broken  up,  will  greatly  improve  the  subse- 
quent   crops.       Lime   destroys    all    sourness    or 
acidity  :  put  a  piece  of  lime  into  vinegar— it  will 
take  away  all   sour  taste.     In  like  manner  it  will 
sweeten  the  herbage.     Lime  marl,  found  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  is  an  equally  valuable  dressing. 
Sea  sand  acts  in  the  same  manner.    They  are  all 
valuable  as  helps  ;   hut  they  are  injurious  if  dung 
is  not  applied  to  the  green  crop  ;  they  stimulate  the 
action  of  the  land   too  much — they  destroy  the 
vegetable,   and   bring  it   into   immediate  action. 
Hence  its  great  benefit  in  old  lay  land.     Our  weed 
is  known  to  be  a  most  beneficial  manure  ;  the  best 
•way  to  use  it  is  after  the  potato  crop  has  been  well 
dunged,  as  soon  as  the  stalks  are  coming  up,  to 
spread  it  on  the  ground  and  cover  with  the  plough, 
when  first  earthing.  Malt-dust  is  equally  valuable, 
but  good  only  for  one  crop.     It  might  be  benefi- 
cially applied  in  the  same  manner  recommended 
for  our  weed;  it  forces  great  crops  of  liay,  and 
would  most  probably,  if  sown  after  the  turnip  or 
mangel  wurzel,  increase   the   crop,   if   first  well 
dunged.  Bone-dust  has  been  proved  to  be  a  highly 
valuable  manure  for  the  turnip  crop— all   agree 
that  it  is  better  when,  being  mixed  with  earth,  it 
has  fermented  :  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  equally  effective  for  mangel  wurzel  and  po- 
tatoes.     Mr.  Dibble's  very  valuable  pamphlet  ex- 
plains  its   effects,    and    directs    its    application. 
Burnt  clay  is  a  good  manure  for  one  crop,  or  a 
forcing  top-dressing  for  clover  and  meadow.      Its 
preparation  is  cheap  and  simple.       Have  a  good 
many  sodis  dried— make  four  or  five  heajjs  close  to 
each  other— light  a  few  faggots  and  sticks  — when 
well  lighted,  cover  with  more  dry  sods— and  when 
tbe  fire  is  well  established,   then  cover  well  with 
clay — prevent  the  fire  breaking  through  the  sides 
by  putting  up  rods.     Put  clay  on  tlie  top  morning 
and  evening,     Wlien  the  fire  conies  to  the  top, 
tlie  earth  gets  black  ;  put  on  only  a  little  at  a  time, 
but  never  let  the  fire  break  out  at  sides  or  top. 
At  small  expci.se  you  will  have  a  large  heap.  This 
practice  is  very  good  on  clay  and  heavy  lauds,  nr 
moor  and  mountain.     Where  marl  is  to  be  had, 
it  is   a   very   good   practice   to   burn   it  in   this 
manner. 

KXPF.NSK   or    MANUIU'.S. 

Lime,  40  bris.  jier  acre,  first  cost. .   Ig.  Od.  per  brl. 

Sea-sand,  80  horse  loads .'Is.  Od.  a  load. 

Bone-dust,  2')  bushels  per  acre    . .   2s.  8d.  a  bush. 

Malt-dust,  2;')  bags  per  acre 3s.  Od.  a  bag. 

Raiie-cake  half  a  ton  per  acre. 
I  would  recommend  to  appropriate  one  man  ex- 
clusively to  manure  ;  and  at  leisure,  after  cleaning 


house,  and  putting  on  the  heap,  to  collect  gras?, 
weeds,  &.C.,  out  of  plantations,  dykes,  and  such 
like.  Let  him  never  be  taken  from  it;  a  donkey 
or  a  verv  small  horse  would  do  for  a  good  sized 
farm.  If  he  has  constant  employment,  he  will  be 
worth  ten  times  his  daily  hire  to  his  employer.— 
Correspondent  of  the  Cork  Southern  Reporter. 


VISIT  TO  CARR'S  STEAM  FLOUR 
MILL  AND  BISCUIT  MANU- 
FACTORY, CARLISLE. 

(I'llOM    'IHE  BOnDEU    HERALD.) 

Thinking  tUe  following  account  of  a  visit  to  a  large 
bread  and  biscuit  nianulactoi-y  and  s-leam  mill,  wliicli 
has  been  given  to  u»  by  a  visitor,  would  interest  many 
of  our  readers,  wehavemuch  pleasure  iu  liic  iti'.crtion  of 
it,  more  especially  a*  we  iire  desirous  of  contrasting  the 
le,»-itimate  and  proper  preparation  of  the  food  of  man 
with  the  worse  than  destruction  of  the  bounlits  of 
heaven  liy  the  distillation  and  fermentation  of  forty 
millions  of  bushels  of  wholesome  grain  in  our  country, 
filling  it  with  crime,  pauperism,  and  disease.  For, 
surely,  we  may  exclaim  in  truth  with  the  poet  — 

"  The  serpent  will  never  want  poison  to  kill. 

While  the  fat  of  our  tields  feeds  the  worm  of  the  still." 

Let  us  look  at  the  appalling  fact  which  many  are  un- 
willing' to  behold,  that  the  populatioo  of  Great  liritaiu 
and  Ireland  only  consume  one-half  of  the  amount,  in 
viilue,  of  bn-ad,  which  they  do  of  strong  drink,  the  for- 
mer beiiis^  twenty-five,  and  the  latter  fifty  Uiillious  sterling 
per  annum  ;  and  then  we  shall  form  some  estimate  of 
the  enoi'inous  extent  of  the  evil,  and  the  neeessiiy  there 
is  for  turning'  tbtse  agents  of  destruction  into  such  useful 
establishments  as  is  represented  in  the  following  familiar 
description  :  — 

During  the  latter  end  of  last  year  I  paid  a  visit  to  this 
much  celebrated  biscuit  manufactory,  iu  company  witti 
two  of  my  friends. 

Our  guide  first  conducted  ns  islo  a  room,  about  forty 
feet  in  length,  where  the  paste  is  prepared  for  the  fancy 
biscuits.  At  one  end  of  the  room,  the  flour,  butter,  and 
other  ingredients,  are  formed  into  a  paste,  which  is  then 
conveyed  to  the  other  end,  to  uiulergo  the  process  tech- 
nically termed  "  breakin,'"-'' it ;  that  is,  working  it  into 
a  proper  consistency  for  the  machinery  through  which 
it  has  afterwards  to  pa^ss. 

After  the  dough  lias  undergone  this  proces*,  it  is 
rapidly  passed  between  two  lolleis  of  polished  rteel.and 
leaves  them  in  a  fit  klate  for  cutting  iiiio  hiscuits,  by  a 
machine  whicli  cuts  und  stamps  them  ut  the  same  time 
with  many  beautiful  devices.  This  machiue  makes 
three  strokes  or  revolution*  i>er  minute,  eueli  stroke 
pressing  and  cutting  about  eighty  biscuits,  which  are  as 
rapidly  conveyed  en  to  metal  plates,  the  curelul  clean- 
liness of  which  we  could  not  fail  to  remark,  and  are  then 
ready  for  the  oven. 

We  next  jireceeded  to  the  ovens,  whieii  the  attendant 
lighted  up  for  our  inspection, -and  exposed  to  our  view 
a  large  quantity  of  bi'^euits  in  the  interior  in  a  state 
almost  ready  for  masticatiou.  We  were  much  pleased 
to  observe  that  tlia  persons  in  attenuauee  relieve  the  in- 
terval of  wulciiiiur  the  oven*  by  mpiilying  tbeni- 
selves  withintelleciuiil  food,  for  we  noticed  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  them  the  "  Poetical  Works  of  11.  Kirke  White," 
and  were  informed  that  the  worthy  j)rourietor  of  the 
establishment  ha«  lately  opened  a  library  ior  the  uie  of 
his  workmen,  whicli  cannot  ho  too  higlily  commended, 
as  many  of  the  men  and  boys  by  ihis  metius  lire  probtibly 
enabled  loget  intcrosiinj^und  instructive  ivadiiiir,  which 
otherwise  might  be  out  ot  their  jiowur  to  procure.  We 
were  tolJ  by  our  conductor,  who  aoierl  as  librarian,  that 
about  five  hnmlreil  volumes  were  luken  out  for  iieruswl 
the  first  three  months,  und  wc  iinve  been  since  informed 
that  the  ilema  id  for  the  bucks  still  continues. 
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After  satisfying  our  curiosity  in  seeing  the  fancy  bis- 
cuits manufactured,  we  proceeded  to  the  bakehouse, 
where  the  yesisted  bread  is  made,  which  is  worked  by 
six  bakers,  four  of  whom  we  found  on  entering  engaged 
at  aboiit  half  a  ton  of  dough  in  a  large  vessel  mounted 
on  wheels,  and  placed  on  a  small  railway  for  the  facility 
of  moving  it.  The  ovens  in  this  department  are  two  in 
number,  and  of  lartre  dimensions.  Mere  also  is  kept  tiie 
machine  for  rolling  and  cutting  ship  biicuits,  wliich 
threw  off  an  immense  quantity  every  minute ;  and  we 
were  informed  that  on  the  same  construction,  but  of  a 
larger  size,  they  are  capable  of  preparing  and  cutting 
almost  an  indefinite  quantity — a  great  desideratum, 
which  greatly  conduced  to  the  despatch  used  in  fitting 
out  the  late  Chinese  expedition. 

After  the  biscuits  are  cut  by  an  ingenious  contrivance, 
they  are  ejected  by  the  roller  on  to  u  linen  strap  eighteen 
inches  vride,  continually  revolving  round  a  roller  at 
each  extremity,  and  fiorn  thence  parsed  on  to  the  ovens, 
three  in  number.  These  ovens  are  constructed  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  used  for  fancy  biscuits,  which 
latter  are  frequently  baked  in  tliem. 

We  now  proceeded  through  the  mill,  and  saw  some 
fine  samples  of  wheat  and  flour — perhaps  it  would  be  a 
difficult  thing  to  find  in  the  kingdom  a  finer  sumple  of 
Hour  than  was  submitted  to  our  observation,  dressed  ex- 
pressly for  the  fancy  biscuits.  ■  Alter  satisfying  our 
curiosity  in  the  mil!,  we  visited  tiie  packing  room;,  in 
the  first  of  which  the  cabin  biscuits  are  packed,  in  chests 
of  about  1  cwt.  each  ;  and  in  the  room  above,  the  fancy 
ones  are  packed  in  tin  cases,  of  five  and  three  pounds 
each,  tastefully  labelled  with  the  manufacturer's  name, 
which  in  a  few  lute  years  has  spread  far  and  wide  as 
the  justly  celebrated  manufacturer  of  biscuits,  a  "  bonne 
bouche"  of  superior  purity  and  excellence. 

These  tin  boxes  are  packed  into  wood  chests  of  from 
lialf  a  hundred  weighttoS  cwt.  each.  There  was  at  the 
time  we  were  there,  not  less  than  four  tons  ready  for 
shipping  to  Liverpool . 

Lastly,  we  visited  the  steam  engine,  which  puts  in 
motion  this  various  and  injrenious  machinery,  in  addition 
to  wtiich  it  is  made  to  supply  its  own  furnace  vviih 
coals. 

Since  our  visit,  wu  understand  the  fancy  biscuits  have 
reached  the  Royal  table,  and  have  been  so  much  ap- 
proved of,  that  a  special  appointment  has  been  granted 
to  the  proprietor  of  these  works  as  Biscuit  Maker  to  her 
Majesty,  for  the  supply  ot  the  royal  household  ;  and  he 
is  now  engaged  in  jjrepariug  biicuits  intended,  we  be- 
lieve for  the  Princess  Royal— an  honour  and  trust  well 
merited  by  hiin  and  the  county  of  Cumberland,  whicli, 
according  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thatcher,  of  Edinburgh, 
ranks  as  the  most  fortunate  in  bringing  to  a  strong  and 
healthy  maturity  the  largest  proportionate  number  of 
its  oiispring  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  maternal  nou- 
rishment; and  we  conclude  wiih  the  fervent  wish  that 
our  Gracious  Sovereign  may  long  live  to  give,  and  Mr. 
Carr  to  execute,  a  long  continuance  of  similar  com- 
mands. 


TO  DESTROY  THE  TURNIP  FLY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  STAFFORDSHIRE  ADVERTISER. 

Sir, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  communicating  to 
ray  brother  farmers,  through  tho  medium  of  your 
valuable  paper,  that  T  have  discovered  that  gas-lime 
sown  Upon  turnips,  before  their  coming  up,  is  a 
sure  preventive  against  the  ravages  of  the  fly. 
When  gas-lime  cannot  be  obtained,  gas  tar,  reduced 
with  common  lime,  may  be  successfully  applied 
between  the  drills,  carefully  avoiding  the  plants.  A 
mixture  of  twenty  pounds  of  flour  of  sulphur  with  a 
ton  of  lime  (which  will  not  injure  the  plant),  inav 
be  sown  upon  two  acres,  which  will  also  produce  a 
beneficial  effect. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

John  Yates. 
Colton,  near  Rugeley,  June  15,  184l. 


ON  POTATOES. 

(From  Professor  JoJmstons  Lectures.) 

1°.  Nitrate  of  Soda  has  been  applied  with  groat 
benefit  to  potatoes  also.  After  the  potatoes  have 
been  harrowed  down  and  (hand)  hoed,  and  the 
plants  are  four  to  six  inches  above  the  ground,  it 
is  applied  by  the  hand  round  the  stem  of  the 
plants,  and  the  earth  then  sec  up  by  the  plough. 
Mr.  Turnbull,  in  Dumbartonshire,  last  year  used 
it  in  this  way  at  the  rate  of  1§  to  2  cwt.  per 
Scotch  acre  (1^  English  acre),  and  the  produce 
exceeded  that  of  the  land  to  which  no  nitrate  was 
applied  by  20  Scotch  bolls  to  the  Scotch  acre. 

2'^.  Applied  in  the  same  way  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  sulphate  of  soda  would  have 
a  highly  beneficial  effect  also.  I  repeat  my  recom- 
mendation that  this  substance  should  be  fairly 
tried  with  every  crop,  because  it  is  a  product  of 
our  own  manufactories,  which  can  be  supplied  in 
unlimited  quantity,  and  without  the  chance  of  any 
material  increase  of  cost ;  while  the  nitrate  of 
soda  is  already  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  and 
within  a  short  period  has  risen  in  the  market  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  one-third  of  its  former  price. 

In  2)lasteri7uj  their  potatoes  the  Americans  gene- 
rally put  in  a  spoonful  of  gypsum  with  every  cut- 
ting— a  similar  method,  if  preferred,  might  be 
adopted  with  the  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
though  the  chance  of  loss  by  percolation  through 
the  soil,  would  by  this  method  be  in  some  degree 
increased.  In  Flanders,  wood  ashes  and  rape  dust 
are  frequently  thrown  in  by  the  hand,  when  each 
cutting  is  introduced. 

3".  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  the  practical  farmer,  many 
waste  materials  of  various  kinds,  thrown  out  from 
our  manufactories,  the  application  of  which  to 
useful  purposes  would  be  a  great  national  benefit. 
In  reference  to  the  culture  of  potatoes,  I  will  here 
bring  under  your  notice  the  chloride  of  calcium, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  beneficially  applied  to 
various  crops,  but  to  potatoes  especially,  with 
surprising  effect.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
substance  the  sun-flower  and  maize  have  grown  to 
the  height  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet,  and  pota- 
toes have  attained  the  weight  of  two  to  three 
pounds.*  In  Germany,  Sprengel  also  found  it 
useful  to  potatoes.— (CAemee/Mr  Landivirthe,  I., 
p.  635. ) 

Thousands  of  tons  of  chloride  of  calcium  may 
every  year  be  prepared  from  the  waste  materials 
which  flow  into  the  river  Tyne,  from  the  alkalie 
works  upon  its  banks.  Thousands  of  gallons  of 
the  solution  of  this  substance  yearly  run  off  from 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Co.,  at  Heworth, 
and  might  be  procured  for  little  more  than  the 
expense  of  collecting.  It  is  also  contained 
largely,  though  mixed  with  other  substances,  in 
the  mother  liquor  of  the  salt  pans  ;  and  from  the 
numerous  salt  works  on  the  coast  might  readily 
be  obtained  for  trial.  When  prepared  in  the  dry 
state,  this  substance  rapidly  deliquesces  and  runs 
into  a  liquid.  The  most  convenient  way  of  applying 
it,  therefore,  would  be  in  the  state  of  solution — 


■*  The  Rohan,  a  French  variety  of  potato,  lately 
introduced  into  the  United  States — by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  culture — yields  tubers,  very  many  of  which 
weigh  three  pounds,  and  many  attain  to  the  weight 
of  five  pounds.  When  perfectly  ripe,  it  is  said  to 
be  an  excellent  table  potato,  and  to  be  best  in  the 
spring.— Albany  Cultivator  for  illarc7i,l841. 
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so  largely  diluted  as  to  have  only  a  slight  taste — 
and  by  means  of  a  watering  cart  so  contrived  as 
to  allow  it  to  flow  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges  and 
young  plants,  by  which  unnecessary  waste  would 
be  prevented. 

Without  knowing  the  strength  of  the  solution 
likely  to  be  obtained  from  the  works,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  any  idea  of  the  quantity  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  which  ought  to  be  employed  ;  but 
500  gallons  per  acre  may  safely  be  used,  if  the 
solution  be  so  far  diluted  as  to  have  only  a  decided 
taste  of  the  substance. 

The  experiments  here  suggested,  therefore,  re- 
quire four  patches,  as  follows  : — 


Nitrate  of 

Soda 

1  to  11  cwt. 

per  acre. 

Sulphate  of 

Soda 

1  to  1|  cwt. 

per  acre. 

Chloride   of 
Calcium 

500  gallons 
per  acre. 

Manure 
only. 

These  experiments  are  supposed  to  be  made  in 
ground  already  prepared  for  the  potato  crop,  by 
the  usual  quantity  of  manure.  I  think  it  not 
unlikely,  however,  that  by  planting  the  potato  in 
the  midst  of  the  nitrate  or  sulphate  (sprinkled 
over  with  dry  soil)  at  the  rate  of  half  a  cwt.  per 
acre,  and  afterwards  applying  one  cwt.  per  acre, 
when  the  plants  are  hoed,  a  crop  might  be  obtained 
without  the  use  of  manure.  Of  course  such  an 
experiment  as  this,  though  important  to  be  made, 
should  be  tried  cautiously,  and  on  such  a  scale 
as  to  secure  the  experimenter  from  any  serious 
loss. 

In  the  above  suggestions  I  have  introduced 
nothing  in  regard  to  7nixed  manures  —  though 
where  plants  require  for  the  supply  of  all  their 
wants  nine  or  ten  different  ingredients,  of  which 
the  soil  they  grow  in  can  perhaps  yield  in  sufficient 
quantity  only  three  or  four,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
very  best  consequences  may  follow  from  the  em- 
ployment of  mixed  manures.  To  this  class  belong 
common  night  soil,  urine,  animalised  carbon, 
poudrette  (night  soil  mixed  with  lime  and  gypsum) , 
the  poudre  veffetatif  (a  mixture  of  soot  and  salt- 
petre), the  urate  (now  manufactured  in  London), 
and  many  others. 

The  mode  of  preparing,  and  the  special  uses  of 
these  and  other  mixed  manures  will  be  explained 
in  the  third  part  of  these  lectures,  which  will  be 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  and 
uses,  and  to  the  theory  of  the  action  of  natural 
and  artificial  fertilizers.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
desirable  in  the  first  place  to  obtain  results  from 
which  the  special  action  of  each,  when  used  alone, 
can  be  fairly  deduced. 

That  these  experiments  may  have  their  full  value, 
it  is  indispensable  that  a  measured  portion  of  each 
field  should  be  left  without  manure  or  dressing  of 
any  kind,  in  order  that  a  true  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  exact  effect  of  each  substance  employed. 
Experiments  are  valual)le  to  the  i)ractical  man  if 
they  merely  show  the  superiority  of  one  species  of 
manure  over  another,  but  they  are  insufficient  to 
show  how  much  each  of  them  tends  to  increase 
the  produce,  or  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
severally  act  in  promoting  vegetation. 

Among  other  important  experiments  lately 
published,  to   which    the   above    observation    is 


applicable,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Mr. 
T.  Waite,  of  Doncaster.  The  effects  of  nitrrte  of 
soda  on  his  land  were  very  striking,  showing  a  re- 
markable increase  of  produce  over  bone  dust,  rape 
dust,  or  rotten  fold-yard  manure — but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  determined  the  produce  of  the  same 
land  during  the  same  season  and  without  manure. 
We  have,  therefore,  no  term  of  comparison,  by 
means  of  which  we  can  ascertain  the  absolute  or 
even  the  exact  comparative  effect  of  the  different 
substances  employed. 

It  has  beeu  well  observed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
"  that  nothing  is  more  wanting  in  agriculture  than 
experiments  in  which  all  the  circumstances  are 
minutely  and  scientifically  detailed,  and  that  this 
art  will  advance  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  exact 
in  its  methods."*  The  above  suggestions  are  sub- 
mitted to  practical  men  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
assist  in  introducing  such  exact  methods  into  our 
agricultural  operations,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
mote the  theoretical  advancement  of  the  most  im- 
portant art  of  life. 

Exact  methods  lead  to  theoretical  discoveries, 
while  these  are  no  less  certainly  followed  by  im- 
portant practical  improvements. 


EXPERIMENTS   ON    WHEAT. 

Sir, — Should  you  think  the  accompanying  table 
and  following  minute  particulars  about  some  experi- 
ments with  wheat  worth  publishing,  they  are  much 
at  your  service. 

The  table  sufficiently  explains  the  nature  of  the 
experiments  smd  their  results  ;  but  it  may  be  useful 
to  mention,  that  no  wheat  had  grown  on  the  spot  to 
my  own  knowledge  for  thirty  years,  and  no  other 
manure  applied  than  a  gardener's  mixture  of  leaf- 
mould,  &c.,  occasionally  sifted  over  it  when  used  as 
a  seed-bed  for  flowers. 

The  solution  of  blue  vitriol  was  made  in  the  pro- 
portion of  5  oz.  to  3  pints.  The  whitewash  was  made 
by  pouring  hot  water  on  quicklime,  and  it  was  used 
warm,  and  of  the  thickness  of  cream.  Tl;e  corns 
were  sown  immediately  after  the  steeping.  The 
half  of  each  row  nearest  the  wall  had  a  little  of  a 
vegetable  manure,  made  after  a  foreign  receipt,  put 
in  it  when  the  grains  were  sown.  The  blades  began 
to  appear  November  11,  and  soon  after  a  slug  or  two 
was  picked  off  the  bed,  and  then  coal  ashes  were 
sifted  over  it.  As  the  ])lants  grew,  pea  sticks  were 
inserted  between  the  rows,  and  when  the  ears  began 
to  swell,  the  whole  vras  enclosed  in  a  frame  covered 
with  fine  packthread  netting.  The  bed  was 
never  watered,  but  four  plants  of  the  thick  sown 
Whittington,  farthest  from  the  wall, were  given  half 
a  pint  of  liquid  sheep  manure.  By  the  height  in  the 
table  is  meant  that  of  the  longest  stalks. 

Some  seedlings,  and  some  shoots  from  last  years* 
stubble,  were  transplanted  Jan.  ^3,  from  another 
garden  at  one  end  of  the  bed  ;  they  were  from  a  sort 
wiiich,  in  ISj'J,  had  the  red  rust.  That  disease  first 
appeared  among  these  transplanted  plants,  and  seemed 
to-spread,  and  all  the  wheats  in  the  bod  were  more 
or  less  afl'ected  ;  the  blue  vitrioled  and  whitewashed 
the  least,  and  the  Whittington  straw  was  the  most  so. 

It  seems  that  the  black  specks  or  lines  on  grain, 
and  the  blackened  bases,  are  the  consequence  of  the 
red  rust  in  the  inside  of  the  ciiaff.  Such  grains  grew, 
and  according  to  the  results  of  another  set  of  experi- 

•  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Lecture  I. 
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ments,  the  different  steepings  did  not  seem  to  pre- 
vent the  red  rust  or  the  black  bases.  Thia  year, 
twenty-eight  varieties  of  wheats  are  growing  on  the 
same  spot.  The  grains  were  steeped  for  two  hours 
immediately  before  they  were  sown,  in  lime  water 
prepared  by  a  medical  man.  There  is  no  appearance 
either  of  smutty  ears,  (uredo  foctida)  or  chimney 
sweepers  (uredo  segetum),  but  plenty  of  red  rust 
amongst  them. 

In  another  bed  of  forty-seven  experiments,  smutty- 
ears  have  appeared  from  corns  partially  smutted, 
and  from  unsteeped  corns  sown  in  a  drill  with  the 
smut  ball  powder.  But  no  chimney  sweepers  have 
appeared  amongst  the  fifteen  experiments  tried  in 
order  to  produce  that  disease. 

There  are  two  great  objections  to  the  steeping  in 
the  blue  vitriol  solution  ;  viz.,  the  loss  of  a  portion 
of  the  grain,  and  the  poisoning  game  and  poultry. 
The  washing  the  seed  m  many  waters  until  the 
water  is  quite  clear,  and  all  the  faulty  skimmed  oft" 
and  then  throwing  it  into  the  whitewash,  has  been 
found  to  be  an  excellent  mode  of  preventing  the  smut- 
balls.  But  should  a  few  smutty  ears  after  all  appear 
in  the  crop,  the  roots  bearing  them  should  be  pulled 
up  and  carried  out  of  the  field  on  their  first  appear- 
ance. 

It  is  more  than  probable  also,  that  the  pulling  up 
the  plants  bearing  chimney  sweepers  as  soon  as 
their  black  tips  are  seen  coming  out  of  the  boot, 
would  tend  to  clear  the  country  of  that  source  of 
loss.  An  Expebimentalist. 

Cobham,  July  14,  1841, 


TABULAR   STATEMENT    OF    THE    RESULT 
OF  THE  ABOVE  EXPERIMENT. 

Sown  Oct.  28th,  1839,  about  three  inches  apart,  in  drills 
nine  inches  distant,  in  the  Flower  Garden,  under  a  South 
wall;  No.  ]  farthest  from  loall.  Pulled  up  with  their 
roots,  August  8th,  1840. 
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a  Tlirpe  of  the  finest  ears  not  rubbed  out. 

b  Three  of  the  finest  oars  not  rubbed  out. 

c  Tliree  tolerable,  four  unhealthy. 

d  All  chimney  sweepers. 

e  Sii  of  the  finest  ears  not  rubbed  out. 

/  One  of  the  finest  ears  not  rubbed  out. 

il  Six  of  the  finest  ears  not  rubbed  out. 

h  Six  of  the  finest  ears  not  rubbed  out. 

*  Eight  smutballs  in  this  parcel. 

J  Six  of  the  finest  ears  not  rubbed  out. 

k  Six  of  the  finest  ears  not  rubbed  out. 


a  Five  of  the  finest  ears  not  rubbed  out. 
li  One  fine  ear  not  rubbed  out. 
c  Six  of  the  finest  ears  not  rubbed  out. 
d  Six  of  the  flncBt  ears  not  rubbed  out. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  MALT  AND  BEER  TAXES. 

— The  following  memoranda  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  many  of  our  readers  : — Alehouses  were  established  in 
this  country  as  early  as  7-21,  and  are  mentioned  in  the 
laws  of  Ina,  King  of  Wessex.  Public-houses  were 
first  licensed  in  1621,  authority  being  granted  for  that 
purpose  to  Sir  Giles  Montpessan  and  Sir  Francis  Mitchel, 
for  their  own  emolument.  In  1553,  the  numbtr  of  ta- 
verns in  London  was  limited  to  40.  The  malt  tax  was 
established  in  1697,  increased  in  1760,  and  newly  mo- 
delled in  1 766.  An  excise  duty  on  beer  and  ale  was 
first  legally  imposed  in  1660. 
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ON    THE    JERSEY    TRENCHING 
PLOUGH. 

(from  a  correspondent.} 

As  we  bad  not  opportunity  to  witness  the  trial  of 
the  Jersey  trench  plough,  which  took  place  at 
Liverpool  on  the  23rd  instant,  an  account  of  it, 
forwarded  by  a  correspondent,  is  now  offered  to  our 
readers.  Colonel  Le  Couteur,  who  had  communi- 
cated to  the  Council  the  efficacy  of  this  instrument, 
and  his  belief  that  its  use  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
productive  crops,  which  are  the  average  of  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  was  invited  to  bring-  over  a  trench- 
ing plough  and  ploughman,  in  order  to  afiord  a  spe- 
cimen of  its  work. 

A  trench  was  opened  through  the  middle  of  the 
field  :  a  two-horse  skim  plough  tlien  proceeded  to 
turn  the  turf  along  either  side  of  the  trench  into  it, 
followed  by  the  trench  plough  drawn  by  six  horses, 
which  turned  sixteen  inches  of  clean  soil  on  the 
turf  below. 

The  plough  and  horses  were  greatly  impeded  by 
the  immense  crowd  which  lined  the  trench  on  either 
side — so  much  so,  that  no  complete  estimate  of  its 
work  could  have  been  formed,  though  shouts  of 
laughter  and  expressions  of  admiration  occurred  at 
the  immense  wave  of  earth  that  was  then  seen  flow- 
ing, which  some  compared  to  an  ocenn  billow 
rolling  over  a  shore.  All  was  proceeding  as  well  as 
the  crowd  would  permit,  when  the  trial  was  put  an 
end  to  by  the  following  ludicrous — as  it  happily 
proved — but  at  first  most  alarming  occurrence. 

The  trench  plough,  with  its  six  fine  horses,  had 
been  once  round,  and  was  turning  for  a  fresh  fur- 
row, when  a  pair  of  horses  attached  to  a  plough, 
being  left  by  their  driver,  who  had  imprudently 
come  to  view  the  work,  took  fright,  set  oflF  at  full 
speed  with  the  plough  flying  in  the  air  at  their 
heels,  and  charged  the  six  horses  attached  to  the 
great  plough  ;  the  most  dire  confusion  instantly 
prevailed  among  the  hundreds  of  persons  assembled 
to  view  the  performance.  In  a  twinkling  the  eight 
horses  and  two    ploughs  dashed   ofl'  at  a  cbaro'ine 
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pace.  JNothing-  we  ever  witnessed  so  completely 
reminded  us  of  the  armed  chariots  of  our  British 
ancestors  clearing  the  field,  every  soul  running  for 
his  life,  excepting  one  of  the  drivers,  who  intre- 
pidly stuck  to  his  horses  at  imminent  risk.  Mr. 
E.  Renant,  the  Jersey  ploughman,  never  lost  his 
presence  of  mind ;  the  instant  he  perceived  the 
horses  disengnged,  he  plunged  the  share  of  the  heavy 
plough  into  the  land  with  such  force  that  it  fairly 
threw  over  one  wheel-horse,  which  afforded  time  to 
secure  the  eight  horses,  providentially  without  in- 
jury to  man  or  beast. 

At  Colonel  Le  Couteur's  request,  the  president  of 
the  Council,  JMr.  Handley,  decided  to  postpone 
the  further  trial  to  the  following  Friday,  when  a  noble 
team  of  six  Suffolk  punches,  which  tlie  Ivul  of 
Derby  had  obligingly  sent  for  the  trial,  were  at- 
tached to  the  trench  j)lough.  Another  pair  were 
tackled  to  an  excellent  Irish  plough,  sent  for  trial  by 
IMessrs.  llansome,  which  nearly  took  the  required 
skimming  furrow,  thirteen  inches  wide  and  three 
inches  deep. 

The  work  now  proceeded  steadily  and  adiniiably, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  president,  I\Ir.  Hand- 
ley, J'-arl  Spencer,  and  I\lr.  Rliies,  besides  many 
other  jjersona.  JCarl  Derby's  ploughman,  a  very  in- 
telligent and  skilful  person,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
who  held  the  skim  ))lough,  dismissed  liis  prejudices 
at  once,  declaring  it  "  to  be  tiic  finest  work  that  ho 
had  ever  witnessed  or  conceived  ;  it  was  like   two 


gardeners  trenching  after  one  another ;  it  would  just 
suit  his  lordship's  land." 

The  scurf,  or  turt',  was  turned  into  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow,  and  in  this  instance  sixteen  inches  of 
clean  fresh  soil  were  lifted  on  it. 

The  horses  did  not  draw  at  half  their  power  ;  they 
could  perform  two  acres  a  day  with  ease. 

The  soil  was  a  black,  sandy,  peaty  loam,  on  a 
substratum  of  sand,  seated  at  a  deptli  of  ten  to 
twenty  inches. 

The  Jersey  ploughman,  Mr.  Renant,  whoisaveiT 
intelligent  farmer,  observed — "  what  fine  crops  of 
potatoes  and  wheat  we  should  grow  here,  by  taking 
up  one  inch  of  sand  every  year,  and  well  manuring 
it;  in  five  years  we  should  have  a  surface  of  fifteen 
inches  of  improved  soil  to  work." 

This  instrument  and  the  Jersey  paddle  plough, 
"  Boutilliers,"  now  in  universal  use  in  Jersey,  are 
strongly  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  Lanca- 
shire and  all  other  potato  growers. 

The  Council  liave  required  Colonel  Le  Couteur  to 
draw  a  report  of  the  potato  and  long-rooted  culture 
of  Jersey,  in  a  complete  form,  for  the  Journal  of  the 
Society. 

The  plough  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Ransome, 
it  can  be  made  lighter  or  stronger,  for  two,  four, 
or  eight  horses. 


REPORTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS  ON 
THE  DRAUGHT  OF   PLOUGHS. 

(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.) 

The  directors  have  bad  under  their  consideration 
communications  from  various  gentlemen  regarding 
the  institution  of  a  set  of  experiments,  under  the 
direction  of  the  society,  for  determining  the  rela- 
tive draught  of  different  ploughs. 

The  directors,  while  they  fully  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  class  of  enquiries,  have  not 
deemed  it  expedient  to  engage  either  themselves, 
or  through  the  medium  of  their  committees,  in 
these  experiments.  The  course  hitherto  followed 
by  the  society  with  eminent  success,  has  been  to 
obtain  information  on  all  ])ractical  subjects  through 
the  medium  of  experiments  performed  by  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  country  ;  and  it  has  not  appeared 
to  the  directors  that  the  present  is  a  case  which 
requires  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  practice. 
The  directors  have  not  been  inattentive  to  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  construction  of  ploughs. 
It  is  but  a  few  years  since  they  offered  a  large 
premium  for  the  best  essay  on  the  mechanical 
construction  ot  the  instrument.  They  have  had 
lately  under  their  consideration  a  communication 
on  this  subject ;  and  their  general  premiums  afford 
every  inducement  to  mechanics  to  communicate 
the  results  of  their  ex])erimcnts  and  observations. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  this 
subject,  with  an  especial  relation  to  certain  ex- 
periments performed  by  ftlr.  Pusey,  and  recorded 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  English  Agricultural 
Society.  The  committee  report,  that  these  ex- 
l)criments  arc  of  great  interest  in  themselves, 
liighly  desorviiig  of  the  attention  of  agriculturists, 
and  most  creditable  to  the  ingenious  gentleman 
who  has  conducted  them  ;  but  that  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  them  that  the  experiments,  and  the  con- 
clusions deduced  from  them,  are  sufficient  to 
prove  the  comparative  advantages  of  wheel  and 
swing  ploughs.    Tlic  experiments  chiefly  relate  to 
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the  relative  force  of  draught,  which  the  committee 
ajipreheiid  embraces  but  a  part  of  the  general 
inquiry.  A  greatly  more  important  point  is  the 
adaptation  of  ploughs  to  the  various  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  employed  under  the  ordinary 
exertions  which  the  animals  of  labour  are  capable 
of  making.  Now,  it  has  been  found  by  long  ex- 
perience, that  the  simple  plough  of  Scotland  is 
well  adapted  to  the  different  conditions  in  whicli 
it  is  employed,  and  performs  a  greater  quantity  of 
work  in  a  given  time,  with  the  ordinary  horses  of 
the  farm,  than  is  known  to  be  effected  in  those 
parts  of  England  where  wheel-ploughs  are  used. 
It  is  a  common  calculation  that,  by  means  of  the 
swing-plough,  a  pair  of  horses  will  plough  at  least 
an  imperial  acre  in  the  day,  in  all  kinds  of  soils, 
and  on  an  average  of  winter  and  summer,  with 
ordinary  feeding  to  the  horses  ;  and  further,  on 
comparing  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is 
executed  in  the  parts  of  England  where  the  wheel- 
plough  is  used,  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
executed  in  those  parts  where  the  swing-plough  is 
used,  namely,  in  the  nortli  of  England,  in  York- 
shire, in  several  other  of  the  English  counties,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland,  the  conclusion 
seems  to  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  simpler  in- 
strument. An  advantage  generally  ascribed  to 
the  wheel-plough  is,  that  it  can  be  managed  by  a 
younger  and  less  experienced  workman.  Ibis, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  an  advantage  of 
great  moment,  in  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
workmen  are  fully  trained  to  this  part  of  their 
duty,  and  where  each  pair  of  horses  is  under  the 
care  of  one  man,  who  has  not  only  to  plough  but 
to  perform  other  laborious  duties  of  the  farm.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  substitution  of  boys  for 
full-grown  men  as  farm  labourers,  would  be  at 
tended  with  any  advantage ;  nor  is  any  difficulty 
found  in  teaching  even  boys  to  manage  the  ordi- 
nary plough. 

Referring  again  to  the  particular  experiments  of 
Mr.  Pusey,  it  appears  to  the  committee,  that  even 
■with  a  view  to  determine  the  relative  lorce  of 
draught  or  rather  the  muscular  force  exerted  l)y 
the  animals  in  pulling,  they  are  not  perfectly  coi;- 
clusive.  It  is  necessary  to  take  into  account,  as 
a  necessary  element  in  the  calculation,  the  quantity 
of  work  performed  in  a  given  time.  It  appears 
farther,  that  a  large  part  of  the  increased  power 
supposed  to  be  required  to  move  the  swing-plough 
in  iVIr.  Pusey 's  experiments,  arose  from  the 
greater  weight  of  the  instrument.  Now  a  plough 
is  made  more  strong  in  order  that  it  may  be  more 
durable,  and  better  able  to  resist  the  obstacles 
which  it  encounters.  It  were  easy  to  reduce  the 
weight  of  the  swing-plough  by  using  lighter 
materials  ;  and  it  is  ditticult  to  believe,  that  it 
cannot  be  made  as  light  as  the  wheel-plough, 
seeing  that  it  wants  the  additional  appendage  of 
wheels. 

With  respect  to  the  abstract  mechanical  question 
of  whether  the  steadying  the  beam  by  means  of 
wheels  lessens  the  force  of  draught,  and  in  what 
degree,  this  is  a  problem  deserving  certainly  of 
being  resolved,  both  by  mechanical  investigation 
and  experiment.  But,  even  if  the  question  of 
draught  were  decided  in  favour  of  the  plough  thus 
balanced,  it  would  not  decide  the  question  of  its 
better  adaptation  to  the  ordinary  ])uri)oses  of  the 
farm.  The  disadvantages  are  to  be  taken  into 
account  of  the  greater  complexity  of  the  machine, 
and  of  the  workman  being  unable  at  will  to  alter 
the   depth    of  the  furrow    without  changing  the 


height  of  the  wheels.  It  is  known  in  practice,  that 
in  ploughing  even  a  ridge  of  land,  the  furrows  are 
not  all  of  one  depth. 

While  the  committee  see  no  reason  to  conclude, 
from  any  researches  yet  made  mechanically  or 
experimentally,  that  the  plough  which  has  been 
so  long  in  use  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England,  which  performs  the  work  with  so  much 
economy  and  dispatch,  and  the  management  of 
which  is  so  well  understood  by  the  labourers  of  the 
country,  will  be  found  inferior  to  one  with  the 
addition  of  wheels,  they  express  themselves 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  instituting  a  set  of 
exjjeriments  by  the  practical  farmers  of  the 
country,  which  might  direct  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  determine  not  only  the  relative  value 
of  different  ploughs  with  respect  to  the  force  of 
draught,  but  with  respect  to  their  general  merits 
as  fabricated  by  different  artisans.  It  is  known 
that  even  different  ploughs  of  the  same  maker  vary 
greatly  in  their  goodness,  and  this  owing  to  some 
very  minute  variation  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
parts  are  combined. 

The  directors,  adopting  the  opinions  expressed 
in  this  report,  were  prepared  to  offer  a  liberal 
premium  for  experiments  on  the  draught  and 
operation  of  ploughs ;  but  having  received  in- 
formation that  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  who 
had  devoted  especial  attention  to  the  form  and 
properties  of  ploughs,  was  then  engaged  with  a 
set  of  extensive  experiments,  the  result  of  which 
his  lordship  was  so  good  as  state  his  intention  of 
communicating  to  the  society,  the  directors  have 
deemed  it  unnecessary,  for  the  present  at  least,  to 
carry  their  intention  of  offering  a  premium  into 
effect.  Considerable  practical  difficulties  existed 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  sucli  experiments 
should  bo  executed,  and  the  tests  by  which  the 
action  of  the  difi'erent  ploughs  could  be  compared 
with  some  common  standard.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  society  should  itself  procure  the  difl'erent 
l)loughs  with  which  experiments  were  to  be  made, 
and  transmit  them  to  agricultural  associations  and 
individuals  who  might  be  desirous  of  making  the 
experiments,  so  that  the  operation  of  these  ploughs 
might  be  tried  in  different  situations,  and  compared 
with  that  of  others  used  in  the  country.  But  as  it 
is  probable  that  the  society,  in  consequence  of  the 
important  experiments  performed  by  the  Marquis 
of  Tweeddale,  as  well  as  of  others  which  may 
hereafter  be  performed  by  other  agriculturists  and 
by  public  associations,  may  not  find  it  necessary 
to  carry  the  intention  of  offering  a  general 
premium  into  effect,  the  directors  have  to  express 
the  gratification  they  will  receive  from  any  ac- 
counts that  may  be  transmitted  to*hem  of  this 
class  of  experiments  ;  and  they  think  it  proper  to 
state  their  opinions  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
experiments  may  be  performed,  and  as  to  certain 
points  to  which,  in  their  opinion,  attention  should 
be  directed. 

In  pursuing  the  experiments.  It  is  important  that 
as  great  a  variety  of  implements  as  can  con- 
veniently be  obtained  should  be  compared  together. 
The  following  are  the  Scotch  ploughs  which  have 
such  peculiarities  of  construction  as  may  entitle 
them  to  be  regarded  as  forming  classes,  and  which 
may  be  used  in  the  experiments. 

1.  Small's,  or   the  common  Berwickshire  and 

East  Lothian  plough  ; 

2.  Wilkie's,  or  the  Lanarkshire  plough  ; 

3.  Cunningham's,  or  the  Currie  plough  ; 
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4.  Veitch's,   or  the   Roxburghshire  plough  ; 

and  also 

5.  Ferguson's  plough,  which  was  made  use  of 

in  the  experiments  performed  in  England. 
Of  the  English  ploughs,  the   following  maybe 
tried : 

1.  Ransome's  FF  wheel-plough  ; 

2.  Hart's  one-wheel  plough  ; 

3.  King's  one-wheel  plough  ; 

4.  The     Rotherham     or    Yorkshire    swing- 

plough. 

If  possible,  ploughs  that  are  quite  new  should 
be  avoided  ;  and  when  in  any  case  these  are  used, 
they  should  be  worked  a  few  days  before  coming 
to  trial,  in  order  that  the  rough  surface  of  the 
irons  may  be  worn  oif.  In  selecting  ground  for 
the  trial,  there  should  at  least  be  two  varieties, 
namely,  stiff  clay  and  light  soil,  and  lea  on  each 
variety  of  the  same  age.  The  ploughs  should  be 
•dU  numbered  and  named,  and  their  respective 
weights  determined  before  going  to  the 
field.  The  force  of  draught  must  be  de- 
termined by  a  good  dynamometer.  In  per- 
forming the  experiments  each  plough  should 
go  over  at  least  one  ridge ;  and  the  foi'ce  of 
draught,  as  shewn  by  the  dynamometer,  should  be 
marked  half-way  between  the  open  furrow  and 
the  ciown  of  the  ridge,  and  taken  upon  an  average 
of  not  less  than  three  rounds.  The  rate  at  which 
the  plough  goes  should  be  noticed. 

No  furrow  should  be  taken  of  a  less  depth  than 
six  inches,  and  the  depth  may  be  extended  to  eight 
inches  or  more;  and  in  drawing  a  comparison 
between  one  plough  and  another,  the  furrows 
taken  by  them  should  be  equal  in  breadth,  and 
the  soil  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal.  Not  only 
should  the  draught  of  the  ploughs  be  observed, 
but  a  careful  investigation  should  be  made  of  the 
quality  of  the  work  performed  by  them  respective- 
ly; and  on  this  point,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
certain  ploughs  or  varieties  of  ploughs  are  valued 
for  setting  up  what  is  called  a  sharp  furrow,  while 
others  are  disapproved  of  as  setting  up  a  flat  or 
blunt  furrow  ;  and  as  ploughs  acting  in  both  ways 
are  embraced  in  tlie  foregoing  list,  attention  may 
be  directed  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ploughs 
work  in  this  respect.  It  would  be  important,  too, 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  soil  actually  turned 
up  with  a  given  force  of  horse  power ;  which  can 
be  done  by  lifting  up  and  weighing  a  square  yard 
or  two  of  the  ground  which  had  been  moved.  In 
comparing  also  the  work  performed  by  the  different 
ploughs,  there  ought  to  be  considered  the  position 
in  which  the  slices  are  packed  on  one  another, 
and  laid  up  for  exposure  to  atmospheric  influence, 
and  in  an  especial  degree,  the  manner  in  which 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  is  taken  out,  whether 
horizontal  or  inclined,  clean  or  foul  in  the  bottom. 

The  form  of  the  mould-board,  and  share,  too, 
should  be  attended  to  ;  the  former  as  it  aflects  the 
progress  of  the  slice  along  its  surface,  whether 
gliding  over  it  unbroken,  or  being  broken  and 
portions  of  the  soil  carried  forward  by  the  fore- 
part of  the  n)Ould-board  ;  and  the  latter,  namely, 
the  share,  as  it  uffccts  the  form  of  the  slice  by 
cutting  it  from  the  subsoil  with  a  iiorizontal  or  in- 
clined line  of  section. 

Tiie  following  are  Reports  which  have  been 
communicated  to  the  Society. 

1 .  Report  of  Experiments  at  Yexter. 

BV    rilK    MARyUI.S    OF    TWEEDDALK. 

We  Lave  had  a  beautiful  day  for  the  trial  of  the 
draught  of  ploughs.    The   ground  selected  for  the 


trial  was  undulating,  its  composition  of  two 
qualities — clay,  undrained,  with  a  retentive  subsoil, 
and  dry-field  or  turnip  land. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  Slight,  the  Highland 
Society's  Curator  of  Models,  and  Mr.  Burn 
Murdoch ;  both  gentlemen  kept  their  separate 
notes  of  the  draught,  and  invariably  agreed  as 
nearly  as  possible. 

I'he  dynamometers  used  were  Cottam  and 
HalJen's  improved,  and  one  made  by  Mr.  Slight, 
on  Regnier's  principle.  After  trying  the  former 
on  the  English  ploughs,  we  found  the  vibration  of 
the  pointer  so  much  greater  on  it,  that  we  used 
the  latter  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  both 
dynamometers  agreeing  when  tried  with  a  dead 
weight. 

The  depth  and  breath  of  the  furrow-slice  were 
measured  by  Mr.  Stephens,!  occasionally  assisted, 
and  many  others  satisfied  themselves,  by  using 
their  own  foot-rules. 

The  standard  depth  of  the  furrow  was  6  inches, 
and  the  breadth  10  inches.  Of  the  ploughs  under 
trial,  those  of  Ransome  and  Hart  only  had  wheels, 
the  former  two,  the  latter  one  wheel ;  all  the 
others  were  swing  ploughs.  The  absolute  weight 
of  the  plough,  the  measure  of  the  draught  on 
the  turnip,  or  light  land,  and  als8  on  the  clay, 
were  ascertained. 

The  English  ploughs  were  worked  by  two  as 
good  ])loughmen  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  country, 
with  first-rate  horses.  Ransome's  FF  had  worn 
out  two  socks  before  the  trials ;  Hart's  had  worn 
out  one  and  broken  another.  They  had  the  crown 
of  the  ridge,  in  the  first  set  of  experiments,  while 
the  Yester  ])loughs  were  consequently  near  the 
furrow.  The  ridges  were  curved,  and  those  pre- 
sent remarked  the  advantage  given  to  the  English 
l)loughs,  by  working  on  the  crown  of  the  ridge. 

The  Yester  ploughs  are  of  wood,  the  mould- 
boards  of  iron  ;  the  form  of  the  mould-board  is 
on  Small's  principle,  and  the  different  parts  were 
arranged  and  put  together  by  my  own  carpenter. 
The  English  plough,  Ransome's  FF,  with  two 
wheels,  was  procured  from  Cottam  and  Hallen. 
Hart's  plough  had  one  wheel,  and  the  mould- 
board  was  in  two  pieces,  as  usually  constructed; 
it  also  was  got  from  Cottam  and  Hallen.  The 
other  competing  ploughs  are  known  by  the  name 
of  their  makers.  The  plough  that  shewed  the 
least  vibration  was  the  Yester  plough,  No.  1.  The 
Yester  plough,  No.  2,  with  the  same  kind  of 
mould-board  as  the  No.  1.  Yester  plough,  but,  as 
will  be  seen,  lighter  in  weight  in  all  its  parts,  was 
much  the  same  in  draught  as  No.  1.  The  vibra- 
tion on  the  dynamometer  was  much  greater  on  it 
than  on  No.  1. 

The  reason  for  trying  a  plough  of  lighter 
weight,  but  of  the  same  form,  was  to  ascertain  if 
a  difl'erence  of  absolute  weight  produced  a  corres- 
ponding difference  of  draught  in  working.  Ran- 
some's FF  and  Hart's  were  very  unsteady  in 
comparison  to  No.  1  Yester  plough.  The  plough- 
men by  practice  could  manage  them  ;  but  persons 
who  thought  they  could  hold  a  plough  well,  found 
considerable  difficulty  amongst  the  gravel  and 
stones. 

The  pace  at  which  the  horses  walked  was  at  the 
rate  of  ploughing  a  Scotch  acre  per  full  day's 
work  of  ten  hours. 

I  make  no  observations  about  the  work  per- 
formed, leaving  that  to  the  judges.  The  following 
is  their  report : — 
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Report  of  the  Judges  nn  the  Comparative  Merits  of  the 
Phitglis  tried. 

1st  Set  of  Trials. 


Name. 

Wei 

ght.  1 

1 

St. 

1 

lb.! 

Hart's 

10 

0 

Ransome's . . 

12 

0 

Yester  No.  1. 

12 

10 

Yestcr  No.  2. 

9 

12 

Scoular's.... 

11 

8 

Jleasure    of 

Drau.shts    in 

Imperial  Stones 


Observations. 


Dry 
field. 

20§ 


26 


20', 


21 


22 


Clay 
soil. 

28 


34 


27 


31 


31 


2d  Set  of  Tbials. 


Hart's 

Hunter's  . . . . 

Currie 

Yester  No.  1, 

Coltman's  . . 


Hadden's 


10  0 

14  8 

12  8 

12  10 

12  12 


22^ 

30 

27 

22 

25 


31 
39 
35 
31 

35 


3d  Set  of  Trials. 


13      0 


Kirk  wood's..     13      0 


Neill's -  13 


Coltman's  ...    12     12 
Yester  No.  ].'  12    10 


26 


27 


24i 
22 


36 


35 


35 


32 
26 


5  Furro 

(  well  taken  out. 

(A   better    fur- 

-'   row,   but  not 

C.  well  laid  up. 

C  Steady  motion, 

'    and  clean  fur- 

C  row. 

r  Clean    furrow, 

-'     but    not     so 

C     steady. 

r  Secular's     im- 

j  proved  plough 

i  makin;?     very 

V.  good  work. 


5' An    upward 
J    curve  in  bot- 
C  torn  of  furrow 

Do.     Do. 
t'By  far  the  best 
l   furrow  in  the 
L  field. 
S  Second  best 
I    furrow. 


1  f  Furrow  not  so 
•J    good  as  Colt- 
:  (_  man's 

Better  furrow 
than  last,  and 
nearly  equal 
to  Coltman's. 
New  iron 
plough,  very 
good  furrow, 
but  not  equal 
to  Yester  No. 
1. 


I  think  it  right  to  state,  that  my  steward  had 
kept  a  record  of  the  draughts  of  the  different 
ploughs  working  on  my  farm,  ever  since  I  got  the 
English  ploughs ;  and  on  comparing  them  with  the 
draughts  ascertained  by  the  judges,  they  were  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same,  thus  making  the  pri- 
vate to  agree  with  the  public  trial. 

It  is  my  intention  to  make  another  trial  of  the 
ploughs  in  crossing  stabble-land  with  a  deep  fur- 
row, which  is  the  next  operation  on  my  farm. 
When  the  ploughmen  have  bad  sufficient  e.xpe- 
rience  in  holding  the  ploughs  in  this  situation,  I 
will  request  you  to  assist  me  in  another  public 
trial. 

Throughout  the  future  trials,  I  shall  follow  the 
same  sj^stem,  making  the  two  English  ploughs 
always  do  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  Scotch 
ploughs,  which  seems  to  uie  the  only  satisfactory 
manner  of  judging  of  their  merits. 

Yester,  Tuesday,  2'id  February ,  1841. 

[In  a  subsequent  communication,  the  Marquis 
states,  that  he  had  been  interrupted  in  his  experi- 


ments by  Ransome's  plough  having  been  broken 
to  pieces  ;  and  by  Hart's  plough  having  been  so 
disabled  that  it  could  not  work.  His  Lordship  ob- 
serves,] 

It  has  always  ajjpeared  to  me,  that  the  only 
reasonable  and  profitable  manner  of  trying 
whether  the  English  ploughs  were  lighter  in 
draught,  superior  in  strength,  more  efficient  in 
doing  their  work,  as  well  as  more  economical  to 
the  farmer,  was  to  make  them  work  in  the  same 
field  with  any  of  the  common  improved  Scotch 
ploughs,  those  which  1  employ  being  of  that  va- 
riety of  them  commonly  called  Small's  j)lough. 

The  operation  which  afforded  the  trial  on  this 
latter  occasion,  was  crossing  stubble-land  that 
bad  been  drained  during  winter,  but  which,  from 
the  fine  weather  we  have  had,  had  become  exces- 
sively dry  and  hard.  In  this  field  some  trees  had 
been  taken  out  by  the  roots. 

On  the  first   day,  five  Scotch  wooden   ploughs 
with  iron  mould-boards  on  Small's  principle  were 
drawn    each    by   three  horses.      The  ploughman 
guided   his  horses,  and    held    the   plough.      The 
work  was  well  done,  the  depth  was  from    12  to' 
13  inches,  the  breadth  from  10  to  11.     During  the 
day,  and  the  previous  night,  as  well  as  the  follow- 
ing night,  rain  fell  which  moistened  the  land.    I 
ordered  the  English  ploughs  to  be  tried  the  next 
morning.     My   steward,  feeling  anxious  to  bring 
the  English    ploughs   to   this    work   by   degrees, 
yoked  them   with  a  pair   of  horses.      He  made 
Ransome's  FF  without  wheels  plough  eight  inches 
deep  ;  but  it  neither  could  throw  the  furrow-slice 
over,  nor  clear  the  furrow;  the  beam  would  not 
allow  the  plough  to  go  deep  enough  into  the  land, 
without  the  beam  scraping  the  ground;    and  in 
ploughing,   H  here  some  small  fibres  of  a  tree  root 
were  left  in  the  ground,  the  coulter  was  broken  in 
two,  the  sock  too  was  broken,  and  the  beam  and 
mould-board  were  separated  from  the  stilts.     My 
steward,  who  walked   constantly   alongside   this 
plough,   tells   me  the  horses  had   not  their  full 
weight  upon  it,  and  that  the  ploughman  was  very 
cautious,  in  the  fear  of  Lis  horses  springing  for- 
ward when  they  met  an  impediment.     The  same 
pair  of  horses  were  then  yoked  to  a  Scotch  plough. 
As  soon  as  they  cleared  out  the  preceding  furrow, 
they  ploughed  12  inches  deep  by  10  in  breadth,' 
passing  through  every  obstacle  until  the  morning's 
work  was  finished.     In  the   afternoon  the  same 
ploughman  tried  Hart's  plough  without  the  wheel ; 
it  could  neither  go  the  depth  nor  clear  the  furrow 
like  the  Scotch  ploughs.    I   was  on  the  field  on 
this  occasion  .-    in   passing  amongst   some   small 
fibres  of  the  root  of  a  tree,  the  iron-plate  that  is 
attached  to  the  beam  for  holding  the  coulter  was 
broken  into  several   pieces ;  and  the  screw-nails 
that  fasten  it  to  the  beam  were  broken  in  two.     I 
desired   the  ploughman  to  clean  out  the  furrow 
with  his  own  plough,  and  give  the   horses  their 
full  swing  ;  the   plough  was  brought  up  once  by 
a  root,  the  horses  laid  their  full  weight  on  it,  and 
were  held  fast.    I  then  sent  for  another  horse,  and 
desired  the  ploughman  not  to  spare  the  plough  if 
it  met  with  opposition  ;  it,  however,  carried  every 
thing  before  it,  notwithstanding  the  roots,  stones, 
&C.J  through  which  it  had  to  pass.    This  Scotch 
plough  is  the  same  in  every  respect  as  No.  1  Yes- 
ter plough,  mentioned  in  my  first  report. 

From  the  trials  I  have  had  with  these  English 
ploughs,  I  feel  convinced  they  are  neither  lighter 
in  draught,  equal  in  strength,  so  efiicient  in  doing 
their  work,  nor  so  economical,  as  Small's  Scotch 
plough.    1  do  not  refer  to  other  Scotch  ploughs, 
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as  the  present  trial  has  heen  with  Small's.  The 
price  of  a  Scotch  wooden  plough,  with  iron  mouhl- 
board  is  21.  lOs.;  of  an  iron  plough,  M.  Ifis.* 
The  price  of  the  English  ploughs  is  as  under  :  — 

£   s.    d.    £  s.    d. 
Ransome's  two-wbeel  plough  4  10     0 

Besides    1    doz.  extra   cast-iron 

shares 0  18     0 

3    ground    rests,    10s. 

6d.  J  1  coulter,  5s.  0  15     6 


1  13     6 


Hart's  plough 

Besides    1   dcz.    extra  cast-iron 

shares 0  18 

5    doz.    ground     rests, 

12s.;  1  coulter,  5s,  0   17 
3  land  side  plates. .. .  0     9 


4  10     0 


0 
0 


2  4  0 
Of  these  two  ploughs,  Hart's  has  proved  itself-to 
be  of  the  strongest  construction,  and  the  plough 
that  can  throw  over  the  deepest  furrow -slice,  but 
it  does  not  clean  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 
Ransome's  FF  is  the  best  for  cleaning  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  when  ploughing  lea-  Both  the 
English  ploughs  appear  to  do  their  work  better 
when  going  slow,  than  in  going  quick,  when  their 
wheels  are  used,  in  ploughing  lea,  particularly 
Ransome's  FF,  which  certainly  does  the  best  work 
of  the  two  on  lea.  The  ploughman  in  charge  of 
Ransome's  FF  was  partial  to  it  for  that  operation. 
To  others,  who  saw  these  ploughs,  it  was  quite 
evident  that  neither  of  them  would  do  all  the 
work  performed  by  the  Scotch  ploughs.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  have  the  ploughs  repaired,  and  try 
them  in  drilling  up  for  turnips.  One  satisfactory 
thing  I  have  to  notice,  which  is,  that  I  have  never 
found  the  Scotch  horses  wanting  in  strength  to 
perform  any  work  required  of  them  when  yoked  to 
a  Scotch  plough  on  Small's  principle,  and  I  shall 
be  very  unwilling  to  give  up  using  this  kind  of 
plough  until  I  find  one  that  is  as  well  adapted  for 
all  kinds  of  ploughing,  and  which  will  cause  less 
exertion  to  the  animals  of  draught. 

(For  the  ^^  Report  of  Experiments  at  Rozelle,  by 
a  Committee  of  the  Ayrshire  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation," see  the  Farmer's  Magazine  for  April 
1841— p.  245.; 


IMPROVED  HOE.— Amongst  the  horse  hoes  ex- 
hibited  at  the  Liverpool  Agricuhural  IMeeting  was  one 
shown  by  Mr.  Binns,  of  this  town,  the  author  of  "  The 
Miseries  and  Beauties  of  Ireland,"  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. Thechief  advantages  over  other  hoes  in  general 
use,  though  similar  in  general  appearance,  are — The 
hoes  and  knives  being  ?o  arranged  as  completely  to 
under-cut  the  whole  interval  between  the  rows  ;  the 
teeth  at  the  same  time  pulverising  the  soil,  and  tearing 
to  the  surface  every  weed  ;  the  inclinatiou  of  the  teeth 
by  which  weeds,  which  would  adhere  to  the  common 
horse  hoes  and  choke  them,  have  in  this  a  natural  and 
irresistible  tendency  to  ri«e  upwards  to  the  shank  of 
the  teeth,  which  being  rounded,  however  numerous  or 
large  the  weeds  may  be,  they  cannot  adhere,  but  fall 
off,  and  preserve  the  implement  clear,  preventing  the 
injurious  practice  of  lifting  it  up  and  canning  an  inter- 
ruption to  the  working  of  the  hoe  ;  the  implement 
being  of  iron  allocether,  and  the  teeth  being  fixed 
I  — — — - — — ^.— ^^ 

*  Tliu  priue  of  liiiillciiblii-imn  Scotcli  i>l(>iit;lis,  for  two 
horses,  varies  from  H/.os.  lo4/.  10s.;  innl  the  coHtiiict  jiricc 
for  keeping  n  iilontth  i>i  ivorkin^r  coiKtition,  iiirliidliiK  tlie 
slioeinK  of  n  pair  of  liorscs,  riingcH  from  '21.  IDs.  to  3/.  pur 
Hunuiii. 


alternately  in  the  bulls,  and  it  being  open  in  the  middle, 
more  room  is  thus  allowed  for  weeds  to  escape  ;  the 
knives  usually  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  collected 
a  mass  of  earth  and  weeds,  which  in  this  is  completely 
avoided  by  space  being  left  between  them  ;  the  coulter- 
like shape  of  the  teeth  having  a  fine  edge  in  front,  as 
well  as  the  lightness  of  the  implement  [7Slb.]  renders 
it  very  easy  draught  for  one  horse  ;  its  length,  at  the 
same  time,  and  teeth  giving  it  great  steadiness  in 
strong  or  stony  ground,  in  which  it  works  admirably. — 
Lancaster   Guardian. 


PRICES  OF  WOOL  AND  WHEAT. 

TABLE  OF  TRICES  OF  WOOL  AT  THE  GREAT  INVERNESS 
WOOL  MARKET,  HELD  IN  JULY,  YEARLY,  FOR  THE 
FOLLOWING  YEARS,  AND  FIARS  OR  AVERAGE  PRICE 
OF  WHEAT  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  INVERNESS,  AS  STRUCK 
YEARLY  IN  FEBRUARY,  FOR  THE  CROP  OF  THE  PRE- 
CEDING   YEAR. 


WOOL. 

p.* 

p. 

P. 

03 

P. 

JS   en 

ii 

7^  tf] 

WHEAT. 

>^ 

2-° 

§? 

1  OO 

<U  C* 

Z.'^ 

^•^ 

_a 

« 

o  s< 

U 

U 

o 

U 

U 

5 

£   s.   d. 

£   s.    d. 

£   s.    d. 

£  s.   fl. 

£ 

s.    d. 

1823 

0    9  9 

•  •  1  • 

•  •  •  • 

0  10  9-^ 

18>4 

0  13  6 

•  •  •  • 

•  »  •  • 

0  12  3 

1825 

1    0  0 

•  •  •  • 



1    0  6 

1826 

0  12  6 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

0  10  6  >* 

1827 

0  12  0 

•  •  >  • 

•  •  ■  • 

0  13  6 

1828 

0    8  9 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

0  116 

1829 

0    8  9 

-  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

0    8  6j 

1830 

0    9  9 

0    8  3 

•  .  >  • 

0    9  6  t 

2 

8  10 

1831 

0  19  9 

0  14  0 

0  12  6 

0  16  0 

2 

17    6 

1832 

0  15  0 

0  13  9 

0  10  0 

0  15  0 

2 

16    6 

1833 

0  19  S 

0  15  0 

0  13  0 

1     1  0 

2 

6    6 

1834 

1    2  9 

0  18  0 

•  •   •  ■ 

1    5  0 

2 

2    6 

1833 

0  19  9 

0  14  6 

0  13  0 

0  19  9 

1 

18    6 

1836 

1    4  6 

0  15  0 

0  13  3 

1    2  0 

1 

14    6 

1837 

0  14  0 

•  ■•  •  • 

0  14  3 

2 

5    8 

1838 

1     1  6 

0  15  6 

0  14  0 

1    2  0 

2 

8    9 

1839 

0  19  0 

0  12  6 

0  10  6 

0  19  0 

3 

4    8 

1840 

0  15  0 



0  14  6 

3 

5    0 

*    In  these  years  the  liars  were  ascertained  by  tlie 
local  measures,  and  not  by  the  qr.,  or  imp.  measure. 
t     Crop,  1829,  struck  February,  1830. 


A  CYCLOP/EDIA  OF  COMMERCE,  MER- 
CANTILE LAW,  FINANCE,  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  W.  Waterston,  Accountant. 
Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd  ;  and  Simpkin  and 
Marshall,  London,  1841. 
The  first  part  of  this  work  has  appeared,  and  will 
be  continned  in  quarterly  numbers  at  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  publication  is  intended  to  comprehend  a  concise 
description  and  exj)lanation  of  everything  connected 
with  commerce,  commodities,  statistics,  banking 
institutions,  commercial  laws,  companies,  mercantile 
laws,  in  the  arrangement  of  an  alphabetical  dictionary. 
Tlie  author  hns  extended  the  utility  to  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  describes  the  technical  differences 
that  occur. 

The  laws  and  regulations  are  given  from  the  best 
nutliorities  ;  tlie  whole  seems  got  up  with  great 
care  and  Inhour,  and  will  prove  of  much  use  to  com- 
mercial persons  and  others,  who  may  want  informa- 
tion on  such  subjects  in  a  coudenaed  aud  easily 
accessible  form. 
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ON  EARLY  SPRING   FEED. 

f 

BY    MATTUEW    M.   MltBUKN. 
(PHIZE   ESSAY.) 

(^From  the  Journal  of  the  Roiial  Agricultural  SocktiJ 
of  England.) 

The  increased  quantity  of  stock  wbich  the  fiirmer 
is  enabled  to  keep  by  the  introduction  and  success- 
ful cultivation  of  green  crops,  requires  his  best  at- 
tention to  furnish  them  with  a  constant  supply  of 
green  food,  especially  such  portion  of  his  stock  as 
are  not  intended  for  fattening.  The  use  of  the  arti- 
ficial grasses  on  arable  land  in  summer,  and  of 
turnips  in  ihe  winter,  has  been  brought  as  near 
perfection  as  mav  be  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
wants  of  the  sheep  and  cattle,  from  the  time  when 
the  turnips  are  consumed  to  that  when  the  grasses 
become  available,  are  not  equally  well  provided  for. 
In  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remedy  this  defi- 
ciency, recourse  has  been  had  to  the  cultivation  of 
turnips  which  long  retain  their  nutritious  qualities, 
and  the  Swede  has  been  truly  invaluable  for  this 
purpose.  But  while  these  roots  have  furnished  very 
palatable  and  nutritious  food  for  one  portion  of  the 
stock,  they  have  altogether  failed  for  the  young — the 
principal  object  of  the  breeder's  anxiety.  For  as 
well  as  having  an  abundant  flow  of  niilL-  from  the 
dam,  everv  breeder  is  desirous  of  training  the  young 
stock  to  help  themselves  as  soon  as  there  is  food  of 
a  proper  quality  available  for  them  j  and  if  the 
young  lambs  in  particular  are  kept  from  green  food 
until  they  are  turned  into  the  gross  clover  leys  with 
their  dams,  there  is  great  danger  that  a  portion  of 
them  will  be  lost.  It  is  generally  desiral)le  to  keep 
the  clover  leys  free  at  least  until  Mav,  and  long 
before  that  time  the  young  stock  should  be  trained 
to  eat  a  considerable  portion  of  green  food. 

With  the  view  of  supplying  this  want,  several 
crops  have  been  cultivated  for  early  feed  in  the 
spring,  with  greater  or  less  success,  and  under 
greater  or  Jess  disadvantage,  according  to  circum- 
stances J  but  the  farmer  who  occupies  a  poor  soil  is, 
more  than  any  other,  under  the  necessity  of  grap- 
pling with  the  difficulties  he  may  have  to  contend 
with  ;  for  lateness  of  vegetation  and  certain  destruc- 
tion of  his  crops  of  grass  are  sure  to  be  the  conse- 
quence if  he  break  into  them  before  they  attain  a 
proper  degree  of  maturation,  and  yet  he  has  also  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  surmount  in  cultivating  any 
spring  crop. 

The  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  who  cultivates 
rich  fertile  land  wliere  he  has  a  deep  alluvial  soil, 
growing  every  crop  luxuriantly,  can  easily  free  a 
pasture  early  in  the  autumn,  and  have  it  full  of 
young  grass  as  early  as  he  may  require  it,  and 
knows  nothing  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  his 
less  favoured  neighbour. 

The  avidity  with  which  any  new  variety  of  grass 
or  plant  promising  early  growth  is  tried,  indicates 
how  desirable  a  point  it  is  to  secure  an  early  supply 
of  succulent  food.  At  one  time  it  was  hoped  that 
this  desideratum  was  discovered  in  the  crimson  tre- 
foil. The  writer  of  this  paper  made  a  trial  of  it  at 
its  first  introduction.  It  was  sown  upon  a  wheat 
stubble,  on  land  intended  for  turnips,  and  got  in  the 
first  week  of  September,  after  one  ploughing  and  a 
very  slight  dressing  of  compost.  The  greatest  part 
of  it  went  off  by  the  frosts  during  winter — one  plot 
was  eaten  with  the  ewes  and  lambs  in  April,  but  the 
produce  was  so  trifling  as  to  be  a  mere  raockerv  to 
the  animals.  The  remainder  was  allowed  to  remain 
to  see  whether  it  would  afterwards  be  available.  It 
was  not  broken  into  until  the  latter  end  of  May, 


indeed  after  the  sheep  were  shorn,  and  was  so  thin 
and  stunted  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of 
cultivation.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season 
when  the  land  was  broken  up  the  turnips  on  the 
trifolium  piece  failed — the  barley  wbich  succeeded 
was  overrun  with  weeds,  and  the  red  clover  from 
this  too  rapid  succession  of  the  trifolmms  was  unu- 
sually bad. 

The  writer  was  scarcely  satisfied  with  these  ex- 
periments, and  imagined  he  had  met  with  foreign- 
grown  seed  too  tender  for  our  country,  and  deter- 
mined to  endeavour  to  procure  English  seed.  The 
introducer  of  it,  J.  Foaker,  Esq.,  very  kindly  sent 
him  a  small  parcel  for  a  trial,  but  though  very  care- 
fully tried  under  the  most  advantageous  circum- 
stances be  had  to  pronounce  it  most  decidedly  un- 
successful. 

Some  farmers  tell  us  of  the  success  of  feeding  the 
ewes  at  yeaning  time  with  young  furse,  portions  of 
which  they  annually  burn,  to  have  it  of  the  requisite 
growth.  As  this  however  can  apply  only  to  sheep 
of  constitutions  peculiarly  strong,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
notice. 

The  winter  tare  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  escu- 
lents for  stock  in  possession  of  the  cultivator,  and 
affords  the  greatest  bulk  of  nutriment  of  any  culti- 
vated green  crop,  turnips  perhaps  excepted,  and  is 
relished  at  all  seasons  and  by  every  kind  of  stock. 
It  is  sometimes  resorted  to  for  depasturation  in  the 
spring,  with  a  view  to  subsequent  soiling,  but  it  is 
after  all  rather  a  summer  than  a  spring  crop  ;  and  it 
is  more  than  problematical  that  the  injury  done  to 
the  crop  by  spring  feeding  upon  it  is  greater  than 
the  amount  of  spring  food  thus  obtained,  [fit  be 
worth  while  to  have  a  supply  of  early  feed,  it  is 
worth  while  clearly  to  provide  a  crop  specially  for 
that  purpose.  As  a  spring  crop,  according  to  the 
writer's  observation  and  experience,  it  is  decidedly 
inferior  to  other  cultivated  plants. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has  seen  rye-grass  very 
successfully  cultivated  as  early  spring-feed  sown 
alone.  It  requires  to  be  sown  a  whole  year  before 
it  is  fit  to  consume,  and  thus  lies  open  to  the  objec- 
tion of  interfering  with  good  husbandry,  particularly 
the  hoeing  of  the  corn  crop,  with  which  it  is  sown 
a  whole  year  before,  as  well  as  preventing  the 
ploughing  of  the  land  for  the  same  period  ;  thus  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  quitch  and  weeds,  while 
the  adhesion  of  the  soil  wbich  it  produces,  and  the 
accumulation  of  roots,  &c.,  very  materially  prevent 
its  kindly  working  for  the  crop  intended  to  follow. 

The  above  remarks  are  made  on  the  supposition 
that  the  ryegrass  is  introduced  as  a  half-crop,  for  it 
must  be  quite  clear  to  every  practical  farmer  that 
there  is  no  sound  practice  in  throwing  away  a  whole 
year's  crop  for  the  sake  of  one  month's  feed  in  the 
spring,  valuable  as  it  undoubtedly  is.  The  trials 
above  mentioned  which  the  writer  has  seen  have 
been  with  Pacey's  rye-grass,  and  though  the  Italian 
rye-grass  would  furnish  a  greater  portion  of  food, 
supposing  it  tillered  as  much  as  Pacey's  which  is 
not  the  case,  yet  it  is  liable  to  all  the  above  objec- 
tions, and  from  the  observation  of  the  writer  it  ap- 
pears exceeJin^ly  doubtful  whether  it  will  bear  an 
equal  degree  of  frost  to  Pacey's. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  now  to  state  his 
experience,  and  offer  his  recommendation  of  a  crop 
embracing  all  the  advantages  of  the  preceding,  and 
several  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  that  of  ri/e,  eaten  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  growth.  It  is  intended  to 
intervene  between  the  last  crop  of  the  four-course 
system,  which  is  generally  wheat,  and  to  be  ealen, 
and  the  land  ploughed  and  worked  for  a  crop  of  tur- 
nips. It  is  equally  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  rota- 
tions, and  would  well  precede  a  fallow  or  a  crop  of 
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rape.  As  it  is  generally  upon  farms  where  ibe  four- 
course  system  is  pursued  that  spring-feed  is  most 
wanted,  the  writer  will  confine  his  observations  to 
that  rotation. 

So  soon  as  the  wheat  is  cut  in  the  autumn,  the 
plough  should  be  set  to  work.  This  may  be  done 
even  before  it  is  carted,  during  the  mornings  of 
harvest.  A  single  ploughing  is  given,  and  a  very 
slight  dressing  of  any  kind  of  short  manure.  In 
some  cases  where  the  farmer  U^ys  on  his  manure  in 
the  autumn,  for  turnips  the  ensuing  year,  it  might 
be  better  to  lay  it  on  before  the  ploughing.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  slight  dressing 
should  not  all  be  considered  as  given  to  the  rye  ;  in 
reality  it  becomes  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and 
more  intimately  mixed  with  it  than  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  spreading  it  on  in  the  autumn,  and  any 
part  of  it  which  the  rye  may  abstract,  will  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  droppings  of  the  stock, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  they  evolve  while 
consuming  it ;  and  wlaich  the  soil  more  readily  ab- 
sorbs in  the  spring  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
year,  evaporation  going  on  at  that  period  to  a  much 
smaller  extent  than  in  any  other. 

The  seed  must  be  sown  upon  the  plough-seam 
broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  2J  bushels  per  acre,  and  if 
of  that  year's  growth  so  much  the  better,  as  it  is 
earlier,  and  more  certain  of  germination.  To 
this  a  peck  of  rapeseed  per  acre  should  be  added  ; 
for  although  the  latter  is  not  able  to  stand  a  winter 
•when  the  frosts  set  in  early  and  severe,  in  many 
cases  it  will  get  sufficiently  vigorous  to  resist  any 
ordinary  frost,  and  will  much  improve  the  feed  in 
the  spring.  Should  the  rape  not  be  sown,  a  peck  of 
winter  tares  per  acre  will  improve  the  feed,  or  an 
additional  peck  of  rye  may  be  added ;  as  a  fuller 
bhe  and  excited  growth  in  its  early  stages  will  be 
secured — a  point  gained  when  wanted  to  depasture, 
although  it  might  be  injurious  if  sown  for  a  crop. 

In  cultivating  rye  as  feed  there  need  be  no  fears 
entertained  of  its  becoming,"  winter  proud,"  for  as 
that  only  aflfects  the  ears  of  the  corn,  it  is  a  circum- 
stance of  no  importance,  and  therefore  the  earlier  it 
is  sown  the  better  able  it  is  to  resist  the  early  frosts, 
as  well  as  Laving  abetter  cover  and  more  feed  when 
wanted.  When  sown  it  should  be  thoroughly  har- 
rowed, but  not  rolled — a  double  with  a  pair  of  fine 
barrows  is  sufficient,  and  the  surface  weeds  should 
be  gathered  off,  or  the  whole  raked  with  the  hand, 
which  will  more  efficiently  cover  the  seed.  An  ad- 
vantage is  gained  to  the  soil  by  this  ploughing, 
wliich  cannot  be  obtained  when  the  land  is  sown 
with  the  vetches.  The  annual  weeds  on  the  old  sur- 
face are  prevented  from  running  to  seed,  and  a  new 
surface  is  exposed  to  tlie  air  and  frost. 

The  rye  will  be  fit  for  consuming  the  last  week  in 
March  or  the  first  in  April,  or  if  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  middle  of  the  latter  month,  it  will  carry  a 
greater  quantity  of  stock.  After  it  is  thoroughly 
eaten  up,  it  should  be  freed,  and  by  the  first  week  in 
May  will  afford  another  pasture  of  fine  young  nutri- 
tious feed  ;  at  least  in  ordinary  seasons.  It  is  bad 
management,  though  sometimes  practised,  to  allow 
the  rye  to  remain  uneaten  until  the  seed-stalk  begins 
to  shoot,  for  in  that  case  it  will  become  much  less 
palatable  and  useful.  IJy  consuming  it  young  it  is 
much  more  valuable,  and  the  succession  crop  equally 
so  as  the  first. 

The  second  crop  being  consumed,  the  plough  must 
be  put  into  operation,  mid  the  soil  prepared  for  the 
succeeding  crop;  and  tlie  advantage  of  its  cultiva- 
tion, by  no  means  a  small  one,  is,  that  it  interferes 
with  no  other  crop.  Perhaps  a  short  digression  may 
be  pardoned  on   the  subsequent  preparation  of  the 


soil.  The  writer's  practice  is  diiferent  to  that  of 
most  other  per^n's.  Usually  it  is  cross-ploughed 
a  fortnight  after  its  first  ploughing.  Time  is  thus 
lost,  and  the  slices  are  cut  into  squares  difficult  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  barrow.  The  writer  begins  to 
harrow  as  soon  as  the  newly  turned  up  surface  of 
the  first  ploughing  is  sufficiently  dry.  This  brings 
up  the  lowest  part  of  the  roots  of  the  weeds  and 
closes  the  interstices  of  the  furrows,  so  that  the  re- 
mains of  vegetation  being  covered,  deprived  of  air, 
and  gathering  moisture,  begin  to  decompose.  In- 
stead of  cross-ploughing,  it  is  again  ploughed 
lengthways,  and  the  old  surface  again  brought  up 
and  harrowed.  The  weeds  separate  much  more 
easily  bv  this  process,  and  much  time  and  labour  is 
saved  ;  the  same  practice  is  applied  to  bastard  fal- 
lows with  the  same  good  effects. 

Pvye  has  the  decided  advantage  of  being  capable 
of  resisting  any  cnnceivahle  degree  of  frost,  and 
when  even  the  hardy  wheat  is  carried  off  by  an  un- 
genial  season,  it  will  escape  injury,  and  even  thrive. 
At  this  time  (Feb.  21,  1840)  the  writer  has  a  plot 
growing  for  feed  which  would  now  afford  more  eat- 
ing than  almost  any  mixture  of  artificial  grasses  in 
the  middle  of  April,  and  th;it  on  a  thin  light  soil  not 
worth  more  to  rent  than  25s.  per  acre.  Some  of  the 
rape  has  succeeded,  even  in  ibis  season  of  incessant 
rain,  which  prevailed  not  only  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  growth,  but  ever  since  it  was  sown.  It  can  bear 
so  much  and  constant  wet,  worse  even  than  frost. 

The  expense  of  this  crop  will  be  somewhere  as 
under.     Say  per  acre : — 

s.    d. 
2^  bushels  of  rye  at  4s.  6d 11     3 


^  peck  of  rape 


0  lOJ 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  this  interferes  with 
no  operation  of  husbandrj-,  and  prevents  no  crop,  so 
that  no  rent  of  land  or  other  extras  are  to  be 
reckoned — the  ploughings  would  he  nearly  the  same 
if  the  rye  were  not  sown.  Nothing  is  better  re- 
lished by  stock  at  the  season  when  it  is  intended  to 
be  used  ;  a  guide  by  no  means  unsafe  as  to  its  nutri- 
tious qualities,  and  which  is  borne  out  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  stock  feeding  on  it. 

To  recapitulate  the  advantages  of  its  cultivation — 

I.  Provision  of  excellent  green  food  is  made  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  of  all  others  it  is  most 
wanted. 

II.  It  is  produced  without  sacrificing  any  portion 
of  the  usual  rotations  pursued  on  a  farm,  and  with 
little  extra  labour,  nor  does  it  interfere  with  the 
management  of  any  preceeding  or  succeeding  crops. 

III.  It  will  grow  on  any  soil,  but  is  especially 
calculated  for  poor  loose  sand,*  when  every  other 
green  esculent  is  more  or  less  uncertain. 

IV.  It  will  hear  any  degree  of  frost  to  which  our 
climate  is  subject,  and  is  sutficientlv  hardy  to  defy 
the  effects  of  the  coldest  situations  in  the  country, 
being  there  cultivated  instead  of  wheat  lor  a  corn 
crop  from  necessity. 

V.  It  is  as  inexpensive  or  more  so  than  any  grass 
or  leguminous  plant. 

VI.  It  is  readily  consumed  by  stock,  especially 
young  animals. 

All.  It  improves  rather  than  deteriorates  the  soil 
upon  whicli  it  is  grown. 

Thorpfield,  iicnv  Thirsk,  Yorkshire. 
Feh.-il,  18-10. 

•  Sowing  rye,  nnil  fcertiii;;  if  off  in  the  satne  sprinK,  1ms  lonp 
bi'cii  i)riictiseil  in  tin-  ncighhourluioil  of  Snttroii  Walrfen,  iimi 
l»  fvory  usi'l'ul  wlicn  the  turnip  <'r()p  fails;  but  it  does  not 
answer  on  our  poor  liyht  soils. — Bkatdiiooke. 
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TO     THE      FARMERS     OF     THE 
UNITED     KINGDOM. 

GUANO. 

Gentlemen, — The  iraportaf.ion  of  thi"!  substance 
b)'  Messrs.  W.  J.  Myers  and  Co.  of  Liverpool,  is 
niainl_v,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  the  spirit  of  agri- 
cultural improvement,  which  has  of  late  been  dif- 
fused through  the  country.  A  retrospection  of 
the  state  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  shows — 
that  while  arts  and  manufactures  have  made  daily, 
indeed,  hourly  strides  to  perfection,  the  far  more 
important  interest,  the  production  uf  food  has  re- 
ceived nothing  but  neglect;  and  in  truth,  the 
tillage  of  the  soil,  has  until  necessity  compelled  a 
change,  been  considered  as  an  employment,  be- 
neath the  notice  of  science,  and  as  such,  been 
conducted  by  those  from  whom  knowledge  could 
not  be  expected  nor  new  ideas  obtained. 

Within  the  last  few  years  however,  the  increas- 
ing population  and  their  improved  condition  have 
called  imperatively  for  a  larger  supply  of  food,  and 
enquiry  once  commenced,  the' magnitude  of  the 
subject  became  apparent  to  all. 

Chemistry,  of  which  every  agriculturist  is  the 
unconscious  professor,  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  progress  of  vegetable  life,  that  the  sim- 
plest duty  of  the  farmer  is  dependent  on  its  laws  ; 
chemistry  is  at  length  recognised  as  the  readiest 
key  to  knowledge,  and  to  carry  out  the  advantages 
offered  by  its  mighty  aid,  associations  of  all  classes 
in  the  country  have  been  formed,  and  assistance 
given  on  a  scale  to  which  no  other  empire  in  the 
world  can  afford  a  parallel. 

The  object  I  have  now  in  view,  is  to  in- 
troduce to  the  agricultural  world  of  England,  a 
manure,  which  in  another  climate  has  been  of  long 
use,  and  most  beneficial  effect. 

Guano  (the  name  it  bears)  is  the  deposit  of  sea- 
birds  on  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  found 
there  in  large  quantities,  being  the  accumulation 
of  ages  past. 

Its  component  parts  are  in  fact  a  collection  of 
valuable  manures,  and  the  effects  resulting  from 
its  use,  though  only  what  must  follow  the  nature 
of  its  composition,  are  beyond  all  other  manures 
whatever  extraordinary. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  letter  to 
detail  all  the  experiments  which  have  been  made, 
or  to  mention  all  the  proofs  that  have  been  record- 
ed of  its  worth.  It  has  been  tried  upon  sixty  dif- 
ferent farms,  and  on  every  dift'erent  crop  ;  and  I 
may  say,  that,  not  only  in  no  instance  has  failure 
attended  its  application,  but  in  every  case,  its  pro- 
duce has  astonished  the  farmer  who  has  tried  it. 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Smith,  farming 
largely  at  Gunton  Parle,  in  Norfolk,  was  induced 
to  try  it  on  his  land.  He  applied  four  bushels, 
about  2001bs.' weight,  to  a  statute  acre;  and  on 
the  same  field  alongside  on  an  equal  quantity  of 
laud,  applied  15  bushels  of  bone  dust.  Both  were 
drilled  into  ground  with  the  seed  wheat ;  the 
Guano  gave  6  qrs.,  2  bush.,  IJ  peck  ;  the  bone 
dust,  4|  qrs.  of  wheat. 

I  might  multiply  examples,  but  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  on  these  subjects  is  now  so  general, 
and  so  many  able  lectures  are  given  by  which  the 
virtues  of  this  substance  must  be  noticed  and  made 
known,  that  I  prefer  leaving  their  promulgation 
in  abler  hands  than  mine;  and  if  all  who  come 
forward  to  aid  the  advancement  of  agricultural 
im[)rovement,  bring  to  the  task  the  practical  and 
scientific  skill  of  Professor  Johnston,  of  Durham, 


with  the  simplicity  of  composition  which  makes 
the  study  of  his  lectures  so  pleasing  ;  the  attain- 
ment of  a  perfect  system  of  farming  is  nearer  than 
might  be  reasonably  looked  for  or  supposed. 

The  system  of  its  use  is  easily  explained  and 
adopted,  it  IS  in  appearance  a  dry  powder,  and  its 
weight  is  about  521bs.  to  the  bushel.  Four  bushels 
mixed  with  one  bushel  of  powdered  (wood)  char- 
coal, form  the  supply  for  one  acre.  The  charcoal 
has  the  power  of  holding  ammonia  in  its  pores, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  mixing  and  applying 
it  with  Gunno,  has  rendered  the  second  year's  crop 
almost  as  abundant  as  the  first. 

I  would  recommend  it  to  be  applied  by  different 
means  to  the  earth.  By  drill  with  the  seed,  as 
shewn  in  Mr.  Smith's  experiment,  and  from  which 
such  a  favourable  return  was  obtained  ;  and  also 
broad  cast  over  the  land,  being  afterwards  lightly 
ploughed  or  harrowed  in. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  its  diffusion 
amongst  the  earth  round  the  roots  of  plants,  is 
the  object  to  be  attained.  Its  composition,  I  repeat, 
is  of  that  nature  which  must,  under  any  circum- 
stances, do  good  ;  and  the  trials  of  different  modes 
of  using  it,  will  soon  establish  the  one  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

For  wheat,  the  experiment  of  IVIr.  Smith  is  a 
type  of  its  action.  On  clover,  turnips,  barley, 
oats,  and  hops  especially,  it  is,  if  anything,  more 
evident  still;  while  to  lorm  a  judgment  from  the 
past,  the  book  lately  published  by  the  German 
chemist  Liebig,  and  which  contains  a  beautiful 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  vegetable  existence, 
says  : — "  A  small  quantity  of  Guano,  ivill  on  the  bar- 
ren shores  of  Peru,  produce  an  abundant  crop  of 
Malie."  On  those  barren  shores,  it  has  been  used 
from  time  immemorial. 

The  day  is  near  at  hand,  when  if"  sufficient  ma- 
nure for  an  acre  be  not  carried  in  a  waistcoat  pocket ," 
which  was  the  prophecy  of  a  clever  writer  some 
years  back,  at  least  its  concentration  will  be  better 
understood,  and  the  application  of  particular  food 
to  particular  plants  (which  when  correctly  under- 
stood and  practised,  is  the  foundation  of  successful 
farming)  will  soon  be  appreciated  as  reasonable  in 
theory,  and  found  on  trial  to  be  correct  in  prac- 
tice. 

And  for  the  prosecution  of  improvement,  how 
advantageous  is  the  position  of  the  farmer.  Pcsti- 
tilence  may  sweep  over  the  land,  wars  may  ravage 
it,  fire  may  consume  ;  but  from  each  calamity  of 
man,  as  from  every  blessing  he  enjoys,  there  spring 
new  causes  to  excite  his  gratitude;  and  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  vilest  herb  at  our  feet,  as  in  the 
lingering  decay  of  objects  the  most  beautiful,  and 
wiiicb  we  mourn  to  witness,  we  shall  find  but  the 
change  of  condition  necessary  to  return  their  nour- 
ishment to  the  earth,  that,  in  its  turn,  it  may 
bring  forth  fresh  food  for  the  living  creatures  that 
are  upon  it ;  and  from  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
British  merchant,  and  the  knowledge  which  makes 
it  available  as  well  to  his  fellow  countryman  as  to 
himself,  the  farmer  will  obtain  all  the  assistance 
he  can  require.  I  might  cite  many  proofs,  but 
that  the  Guano  which  is  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  these  observations  affords  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  the  fact.  When  we  consider  that 
the  great  body  of  the  English  agriculturists  were 
ignorant  even  of  its  existence — that  it  was  theopen- 
ing  of  a  new  trade — under  circumstances  of  at 
least  some  doubt  ami  risk,  the  greatest  credit  is 
due  to  the  Messrs.  Myers,  by  whose  exertions, 
and  thi'ough  whose  instrumentality  this  new  and 
valuable  auxiliary  has  been  obtained.     From  the 
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union  thuseflected  between  commerce  and  agriciil-  vlez  how  to  use  it.    I  inquired  of  Mr.  Renanl,  the 

ture,  there    cannot   fail  to    spring   the    happiest  Jersey  plougbman,  how  long  Col.   Le  Couteur  had 

results,  and  at  this  particular  juncture,  more  espe-  used  the  implement  in  question  ;  he  said,  it  had  been 

cially,  such  partnership  of  advantage  will  be  of  use.  employed  seventy  years  :  however,  this  circumstance 

It  is  a  circumstance  most  gratifying  to  me,  that  of  its   bein;?  an  old   implement   makes  it  of  no  less 

beingthefirsttointroducethenitrateof sodaamong  utility,  for  there    were   many  new  ones  on  the  field 

the  farmers  of  England,  the  Guano  should  likewise  which   I  considered  almost    useless; — but  a  little 

pass  through  my  hands.   I  believe  it  will  be  found  more  on   the  performances  of    Col.  Le   Couteur's 

of  great  benefit,  and  it  will  lead  those  who  use  it  plough. 

to  reflect  upon  the  condition  and  composition  of  Your  correspondent    says,  a  trench  was  opened 

matter,  when  they  will  find  that  there  is  scarcely  a  through  the  middle  of  the  field,  but  he  does  not  in- 

substance  which  the  eye  can  rest  on,  that  is  not  form  us  how  the  trench  was  opened ;    I  saw  four  or 

available  to  their  use.     That  such  enquiry  may  five  men  working  with  spades,  besides  the    skim 

arise  should  be  the  earnest  wish  of  all  who  would  plough,  to  prepare  a  way  for  Le  Couteur's,  and  after 

maintain  the    happiness,   and  preserve  the  high  all  this  it  did   not  turn   up  sixteen  inches  of  soil ; 

standing  of  their  country.  sind  ns  to  the  work  being  neatly  or  correctly  done,  or 

Your  obedient  servant,  that  the  six  horses  did  not  draw  half  their  power,  I 

A.  Macdonald.  am  astonished  to  see  such  a  statement. 

3,  St.  Mildred's  Court,  July  30.  We  are  told  by  your  correspondent  that  the  Jersey 

Analysis  of  Guano— 100  parts.  plougbman  is  a  very  intelligent  farmer,   and  that  he 

Bone  Earth 30|  observed   what  fine  crops  of  wheat  and  potatoes  he 

Sulphates  and  Muriates 3  could  grow  in  the  soil  he  was  experimenting  upon. 

Lythic  Acid 15  Now  I  am  not  disposed  to  dispute  the  intelligence  of 

Ammonia 15  that  individual,  but  such  a  statement,  Mr.    Editor, 

Other  Organic  Matter 36^  ™ay  lead  seme  to  believe  that  he,  Mr.  Renant,  was 

much  more  skilled  in  growing   wheat    and  potatoes 

100.0  than  the  farmers  about  Liverpool :  let  me,  however, 

respectfully  ask  Mr.  Renant,  and  also  your  corres- 

~~~~~~  pondent,   if   they    can  pay  £4  per  statute  acre  for 

such  land.   This  sum  is  paid,   and  in  some  instances 

JERSEY      PLOUGH      AND      AGRI-  even  more,  for  farms  within  twelve  miles  of  Liver- 

r^TTT  T^TTT?  A  T       T'A/rT>"Dr^Tn7'Dcj  pool  ;  and  I  consider  this  fact  to  be  a  tangible  argu- 

C  U  Li  U K AL     IMFKO  V LRS.  {^^^^ '•„  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^f^i^^  .  ^g^^ 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MAHK  LANE  EXPRESS.  could  not  meet  their  landlords  with  such  rents  from 

very  defective  management.     I  will  say  further,  that 

Sin,— In  your  paper  of  August  2nd,  I  see  a  letter  the  potato  and  wheat  growing  districts  of  Lancashire 

from  a  correspondent,   who  says  he  saw  the  Jersey  and  Cheshire  may  challenge  their  cultivation  with 

plough  at  work    in  the  trial    of  implements  which  any  in  the  world. 

took  place  at  Liverpool  ;  he  seems  to  think  much  of  I  have  read  with  some  interest  the  letter  of  your 

the  Jersey  plough,    and  gives  testimony  to  its  turn-  correspondent,  "  A  Cheshire  Farmer,"  on  the  subject 

ing  over,   to    use  his  own   word,    sixteen  inches  of  of  the  award  made    by  the  judges  at  Liverpool,  in 

clean  soil;    also,  that  the   work    proceeded  steadily  class  first  for  dairv  cows.  That  the  premium  special  v 

and  admirably,   and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  for  dairy  stock  sljould  be  given  to  an  animal  showing 

president,    Mr.    Handley,    Earl  Spencer,    and    Mr.  so  little  milking  power,  I  was  equally  astonished  as 

Mdes,  besides     many   other    persons;     indeed  the  the  "  Cheshire    Farmer;"    and    the  more  so    when 

whole  tenor  of  his  communication  is  so  much  in  fa-  there    were   decidedly  more   useful   animals  in  the 

vour  of  the  Jersey  plough,  that  if  he  had  got  one  to  yard.     I  mentioned  the    circumstance  to  one  of  the 

dispose  of,  he  could  not  have  much  better  puffed  off  stewards  and  a  gentleman   with  whom   I   had  some 

its  merits,  at  least  what  your  correspondent  estimated  little  acquaintance  ;  he  replied,  that  the  judges  were 

as  merits.                        ^  men  of  great  experience.    I  observed  they  might  be 

Now,  Sir,  allow  me  in   the  first   place  to  inform  so  in  particular  classes  of  animals,   but  at  the  same 

your  correspondent  that  I  claim  some  knowledge  of  time  they  might  be  very  little  acquainted  with  dairy 

ploughs  and  ploughing,  also  of  trenching  ;    and  se-  stock  ;  and,  let  me  here  remark,  as  important  as  any 

condly,  I  wish    to  remark,  that    I    was  on  the  field  horned  stock  in  the  kingdom. 

before  operations  commenced  and  during  the  whole  I  have  had  little  experience  in  sheep;  however, 

time    of  trials  with  different  implements  ;  and  with  in  looking  over  the  different  classes,  I  did  not  think 

respect  to  the  Jersey  plough.  I  consider  it  in   a  very  tlie  show  as   a  wliole  what   it  ought  to  have  been, 

different  character   to   your  correspondent.     To  use  considering  it  a  national  affair  ;    but  if  we  make  our 

this  plough  for  trenching,  compared  with  the  spade,  inquiries  a  little  further,   we  shall  soon  be  enabled 

either  for  economy  or  efficiency,  it  would  be  something  to  account  for  want  of  numbers, 

like  a  person  going  from  Manchester  through  Edin-  It  must  be  admitted    that  many  of  the  visitors  at 

burgh  as  tlie  direct  route  for  London.     There  was  the  late  show  in  Liverpool,    and   indeed    the  mere 

a  great  fuss  of  preparation  for   the  Jersey  plough  lookers-on  at  such  exhibitions  in  general,  believe 

before  it  did  anything  ;  and  when  it  did  perform,  it  the  prize  animals  to  be  not  only  the  finest  to  outward 

Was  not  steadily,  nor  did  I  hear  a  single  individual  appearance,  but  also  that  they  are  the  best  paying 

expressanyadnurationin  its  favour.     Notwitlistand-  stock,  and  conseciuently  such  as   all  farmers  ought 

mg  this,  It  might  give  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Handley,  to   endeavour  to   obtain.     We   are    not,    as    some 

Earl  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Miles  ;  if  Mr.  Handley  was  suppose,  for  their  prejudices,  or  as  many  pretenders 

in  error   respecting  this  plough,  it  is  not  his  first  in  believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  of  the  farmers  as  a  body, 

agricultural   matters:  none  of  the  gentlemen  named  a  total  void  of  common    sense  necessary  to  carry  on 

are  ploughmen,  neither    should   I  suppose  that  they  their  own  afi'airs,  either   to  their   own  advantage  or 

consider  tliemselves    the  best   judges    of   j)loughs.  that  of  the  public.     Now,  to  all  who  suppose  this  to 

Ltt  mo  also  further  observe,  that    to    give  correct  be  our  condition,  I  address    myself,  and  can  safely 

views  of  any  iuatrument,  we  must   first  have  some  say,  that  in  nineteen  instances  out  of  twenty,  those 
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yiho  keep  such  stock,  and  carry  on  their  hobby  in  the 
same  spirit  as  Earl  Spencer  does — the  Mnrquis  of 
Exeter,  iind  inanv  others  I  could  name — are  absolute 
and  serious  losers  by  tlie  concern  ;  notwithstandino^ 
tiiis,  I  consider  cattle  fancying  a  very  propsr  and 
legitimate  pursuit  for  great  proprietors,  but  in  E:ene- 
ral  it  tells  a  jioor  tale  for  men  o:' limited  or  mode- 
rale  means.  Of  this  we  have  had  ample  evidence  in 
the  many  who  have,  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
taken  to  what  is  called  breeding  and  feeding  im- 
proved stock  for  prize  exhibitions,  and  been  obliged 
to  give  it  up  again  ;in  truth,  to  not  a  few  has  it  ended 
in  ruinous  consequences. 

The  late  Rev.  Henry  Berry,  of  short-horned 
celebrity,  was  a  native  of  this  count}'- ;  like  many 
other  breeders,  he  was^'rom  home  considered  a  great 
agriculturist.  He  occupied  but  a  small  farm,  I  think 
his  own  property,  and  in  truth  it  was  one  of  the 
worst  managed  farms  in  the  county,  stocked  with  a 
few  pampered  animals,  tiie  rest  were  half  starved. 

On  journeying  to  the  great  Agricultural  Meeting 
held  at  Oxford,  in  1839,  I,  in  company  with  a 
practical  friend,  went  sixty  miles  out  of  our  way  to 
see  Earl  Spencer's  management  at  Brampton,  in 
Northamptonshire.  We  certainly  were  much  gra- 
tified with  seeing  his  live  stock,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  say,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  tliat 
it  consisted  ofanimals  many  of  which  were  supported 
in  a  manner  which  no  farmer  could  aflord  who  had 
a  rent  to  make  and  pay  for  his  farm  ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  cropping  department  of  the  noble  Earl's 
farm,  I  can  any  day  see  better,  neater,  and  cleaner 
management  on  land  occupied  bv  rent-paying  tenants 
either  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  or  Liver- 
pool. 1  have  particularized  more  on  the  agriculture 
at  Brampton  than  under  some  circumstances  I  might 
have  done,  chiefly  because  I  know,  at  least  believe, 
that  the  noble  Earl  Spencer — once  honest  Lord 
Altborp — will  be  less  offended  with  plain  truth, 
though  it  does  not  exactly  commend  him,  than  with 
hollow  praise  given  to  his  seeming  advantage. 

I  now  come  to  Mr. Bates,  of  Kirkleavington,  as  an 
agriculturist  and  improver ;  that  is,  making  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  or  perhaps  none 
grew  before.  Of  this  gentleman's  competency  no 
one  can  doubt,  who  has  read  his  letter  in  the  Express 
of  August  2nd.  In  his  speech  at  Liverpool,  he  con- 
gratulated the  assembly  on  the  glorious  prospects  in 
agricultural  improvement  resulting  from  their  la- 
bours:  but  how  stand  the  facts  in  his  own  easel 
Why,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Express  a  few 
months  since,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Price,  of  Poole 
House,  Upton-upon-Severn,Mr.  Bates  states  that  the 
land  he  occupies  (which  I  understood  to  be  his  own 
property)  is  so  poor  that  the  season  is  frequently  far 
advanced  before  he  has  a  good  bite  of  srrass  for 
Lis  cattle  :  this,  bis  own  admission,  does  not  an- 
nounce much  in  bis  favour  as  an  improver  of  the 
soil.  Now  I  am  not  fond  of  so  much  flaming  decla- 
ration ;  I  like  something  positive,  some  exhibition  of 
useful  and  fruitful  facts  of  what  has  actually  been 
done  ;  and  in  order  to  settle  the  matter  whether  Mr. 
Bates  or  myself  have  been  the  greatest  improvers, 
I  will  place  my  farm,  though  only  a  poor  tenant, 
in  competition  with  his  farm.  In  the  first  place,  to 
prove  that  my  occupation  is  naturally  as  bad  a  soil 
as  his  farm  is  ;  and  secondly,  that  by  perseverance 
and  good  management  be  may  have  a  good  bite  of 
grass  early  in  April,  almost  any  year.  I  had  the  last 
spring,  and  will  engage  to  have  the  next,  good  grass 
in  my  pastures  tlie  first  week  in  April  this  year. 
My  stock  of  milch  cows — more  than  twenty  in 
number — wer-i  fed  with  hay  only  mornings  and 
nights,  after  thy  time  last  named.    Though  my  farm 


is  at  least  oOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  some 
of  my  meadows  have  been  mown  twenty  times  with- 
in the  last  ten  years.  Yesterday  I  finished  cutting 
a  piece  of  grass  on  naturally  cold  clay  land  ;  it  had 
been  depastured  until  the  first  week  in  June,  yet  the 
mowers  declared  it  to  be  the  heaviest  crop  they  had 
passed  their  scythes  through  this  year. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  this  improvement  has  been 
brought  about "!  I  answer,  by  draining  and  manur- 
ing. A  great  part  both  of  mowing  land  and  pasture 
I  top  drain  with  compost  every  year ;  add  to  this, 
I  carry  out,  vigorously,  principles  already  known, 
without  spending  either  much  time  or  money  in 
doubtful  inquiries  or  long  disputed  theories,  which 
as  yet  are  but  little  explained,  and  perhaps  less  un- 
derstood. 

My  letter  is  already  much  longer  than  first  in- 
tended, but  to-day  being  rainy,  and  my  operations 
almost  at  a  stand  still,  allow  me  to  proceed  with  a  i'ew 
remarks  ;  in  these,  Mr.  Editor,  the  tug  will  mostly 
lie  between  myself  and  you  ;  however,  I  pledge  my 
honour— if  a  tenant  farmer  is  allowed  to  have  any — 
not  to  be  intentionally  offensive,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  must  unreservedly  state  my  own  views. 

In  the  Express  of  August  2nd,  1  see  much  commen- 
dation of  a  paper  written  by  Mr.  Grey,  on  the  agri- 
culture of  Northumberland  ;  the  paper  in  question 
may  be  a  very  useful  one— I  have  not  yet  seen  the 
Journal-— and  Mr.  Grey  may  be  a  great  improver  ; 
but,  Sir,  I  have  more  than  once  seen  individuals 
lauded  bv  the  press  for  their  good  doings  in  agri- 
culture, but  when  I  have  gone  to  see  their  handy 
work,  and  to  make  strict  inquiries  for  the  good 
elTects  of  their  labours,  I  have  frequently  been  dis- 
appointed, and  found  nothing  more,  or  at  least  very 
little  more,  than  a  plausible  letter  written  or  plau- 
sible speech  made,  on  some  convivial  occasion  ; 
however,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  intimat- 
ing this  to  be  the  case  in  Mr.  Grey. 

I  find.  Sir,  that  Mr.  Grey  and  you  are  quite  agreed 
as  to  the  means  which  must  ameliorate  our  agricul- 
tural practice.  Mr.  Grey  says,  to  effect  this  impor- 
tant end,  the  culture  of  the  mind  must  precede  that 
of  the  land;  he  also,  with  you.  Sir,  hails  the  new 
era  which  is  now  opening  upon  us,  when  wealth  and 
intelligence  lead  the  pursuit ;  these,  Mr.  Editor, 
seem  powerful  arguments,  but  just  answer  me  this 
question  :  —  from  whom  have  the  improvements 
emanated  which  have  obtained  within  the  last 
twenty  years— is  it  the  wealthy  proprietors,  is  it 
the  learned  professors,  Drs.  F.  L.  S's,  I.G.  S, 
E.  R.  S.,  &c.,  &C.'!  I  say,  no  such  thing.  The 
wealthy  proprietors  have  done  but  little  compara- 
tively ;  the  learned  professors  nothing  at  all,  or 
nothing  to  any  practical  purpose.  How  correct  are 
your  own  words,  Sir!— </ie  ^rand  desideratum  oj  basing 
the  practice  of  a<;:'i-iculture  upon  scientific  principles,  it 
must  be  confessed,  has  as  yet  made  hut  small  progress! 

Liebig's  organic  chemistry  has  been  greatly  ap- 
plauded for  the  assistance  it  would  render  g^-neral 
practice  ,  indeed  we  were  told  by  a  learned  Doctor 
and  profound  personage,  that  a  new  era  la  this  uni- 
versal and  (to  me)  delightful  art,  might  be  dated 
from  the  day  Liebig's  work  appeared  ;  but  what  is 
the  fact?  I  call  upon  all  those  who  have  subscribed 
to  such  a  belief,  to  point  out  in  Liebig's  production 
one  single  truth  heretofore  unknown,  which  be  has 
now  developed,  and  at  the  same  time  made  of  more 
immediate  application  to  practical  purposes.  We 
have  had  Proiessor  Johnston  lauded  to  the  skies  tor 
the  lectures  he  has  been  giving  at  dilferfnt  places; 
yet  he  comes  to  the  great  meeting  at  Liverpool,  and 
there  talks  absolute  nonsense,  and  what  any  practi- 
cal man  can  easily  prove  to  be  nonsense.     We  have 
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lawyers  successful  with  prize  essay's  on  agriculturiil 
subjects,  yet  perfecdy  incompetent  to  direct  tlie 
simplest  operation  connected  with  rural  nrt.  If  we 
look  all  around,  read  the  different  publications,  lec- 
tures, letters,  &c.,  &c.  on  agriculture,  we  may  safely 
exclaim — well,  if  agriculture  is  not  keeping  pace  or 
even  leading  the  other  branches  of  our  national  in- 
dustry! Such  an  untoward  circumstance  is  not 
owing  to  any  lack  of  teachers,  for  indeed  they  are 
plentiful,  but  unfortunately  many  of  them,  though 
they  engage  to  instruct  others  of  known  practice  and 
experience,  could  not  themselves  economically  ma- 
nage the  cultivation  of  a  cabbage  garden. 

I  now  come  to  tiie  question — who  are  the  real 
improvers!  I  answer,  the  prudent,  the  watchful, 
industrious,  persevering,  and  acute  observing  prac- 
tical men  ;  it  is  these  who  are  the  positive  pos- 
sessors of  all  immediate  and  available  agricultural 
knowledge,  and  it  is  their  efforts  in  the  aggregate  to 
better  their  own  condition,  from  which  instruction, 
example,  and  profitable  systems  will  flow  to  the 
more  dilatory  and  less  enterprizing  of  their  own 
order;  and  of  the  latter  quality  there  will  always  be 
a  tolerahle  number,  not  only  in  the  agricultural 
classes,  but  in  every  other,  whatever  may  be  their 
rank  or  condition. 

That  our  great  proprietors  are  not  improvers,  we 
need  only  to  observe  the  fact  that  very  many  of  them 
during  their  whole  lives  never  see  their  entire  estate; 
within  500  yards  of  where  I  now  sit  I  could  lay  my 
foot  on  part  of  a  property  containing  thousands  of 
acres — near  good  roads  and  good  markets,  vet  almost 
worthless  for  want  of  efficient  surveillance  ;  indeed, 
the  owner  of  this  property  never  paid  the  greatest 
part  of  it  the  respect  of  one  single  visit;  this  is  no 
case  without  parallel,  I  can  find  scores  of  the  same 
character  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

How  many  acres  is  a  noble  lord  who  made  a  long 
speech  at  Liverpool  presumptive  heir  to,  indeed  we 
may  say,  in  actual  possession  of  ?  He  presides  an- 
nually at  the  anniversary  of  a  well  conducted  local 
agricultural  society  ;  he  also  contributes  a  few 
pounds  a  year  in  the  shape  of  subscriptions;  but  a 
mere  nothing  to  one  like  himself  so  much  interested  ; 
like  many  others  of  his  rank,  he  does  not,  nor  never 
did,  take  any  active  enquiries  in  such  matters;  still 
it  must  be  admitted  that  be  has,  in  his  own  case, 
arrived  at  a  degree  or  pinnacle  of  agricultural  in- 
formation, which  has  been  attained  but  by  very  few. 
See  his  speech  at  the  great  meeting  in  Liverpool — 
"  bad  cattle  are  of  less  vulue  than  ,!:nad,  and  if  drains 
are  stopped  iip,  water  will  Jiow." 

I  have  travelled  hundreds  of  miles,  Mr.  Editor, 
to  see  agricultural  im])rovements  ;  I  have  walked 
over  the  occupations  of  the  great  proprietor,  and 
indeed  all  others,  down  to  the  working  farmer.  I 
am  well  satisfied  to  be  of  that  class,  which,  without 
comparing  means,  have  done  far  the  most  in  useful 
improvements  ;  however,  let  it  not  he  understood 
that  I  intend  or  aim  at  depreciating  any  order,  how- 
ever wealthy  or  however  poor.  I  believe  we  have 
all  duties  assigned  to  us,  and  also  the  chances  and 
opportunities  of  doing  good. 

I  now  conclude — and  allow  me.  Sir,  to  apologize 
for  trespassing  so  much  on  your  better  time  and  space. 
This  communication,  however  tiniinjjortant,  may 
give  rise  to  interesting  enquiries  or  discussions,  the 
more  so  because  it  is  from  the  pen  of  a  plodilin" 
farmer,  and  in  sincerity,  whose  object  is  the  truth — 
neither  favour  to  the  scientific  jirofessor,  the  "^reat 
jiroprictor,  nor  to  those  of  my  own  condition  :  and 
the  main  cause  of  writing  this  is,  because  I  have 
seen  and  ouniinue  to  sec,  in  certain  crawling  scrib- 
blers, a  disposition  to  depreciate,  and  even  deprecate 


tlie  working  farmers,  by  continuously  ])oIding  tliem 
up  as  a  body  not  having  reasoning  powers  or  com- 
mon faculties,  but  so  stupitlly  prejudiced  in  their 
daily  pursuits  as  scarcely  to  believe  in  the  most 
palpable  facts  connected  with  their  immediate  in- 
terests and  circumstances  ;  and  not  only  is  there 
an  attempt  made  of  this  kind,  but  also  to  attach  that 
merit  and  importance,  which  is  their  own  due,  to  the 
ability  of  the  proprietors  or  the  sagacity  of  the 
learned  professors,  which  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  have  the  least  title  or  just  claim  to, 
1  am.  Sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

A  Lancashire  Agriculturist, 
August  6,  1841.  Near  Manchester. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  YORKSHIRE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY,  AT  HULL, 

August  4. 

Judges  of  Stock,  &c. 

For  Horses. — Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Acaster  Malbis  ; 
Earl  Spencer;  Mr.  Christopher  Ellerby,  VVhitewell. 

For  Cattle. — Mr. Hunt,  DiUton,  Newcastle  ;  Mr. 
George  Davidson,  Acomb,  Hexham;  Mr.  J.  Wright, 
Chesterfield. 

For  Sheep  and  Pigs.— Mr.  P.  Skipwith,  Aylesby, 
Grimsbj' ;  Mr.  John  Newton,  Howbridge,  Malton  ; 
Mr.  Hugh  Watson,  Keilor. 

For  Implements. — Mr.  Peter  Fairbairn,  Leeds  ; 
Mr.  Stevenson,  Ranstoa,  Boroughbridge  ;  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley,  Neswich,  DriffieUl. 

Premiums  awarded  by  the  judges  : — 

SHORT-HORNED  CATTLE. 

Class  I.— For  the  best  bull  ofany'.age — Thomas 
Bates,  of  Kirkleavington,  Yarm,  for  his  bull, 
4  yrs.  7  mos.  old,  the  winner  at  Liverpool £30 

For  the  second-best  bull— R.  M.  Jaques,  of  St. 
Trinians,  Richmond,  for  his  bull  Clementi  (well 

known) 10 

21  entries.    James  Watson's  white  bull,  of  Wauld- 

by,   near  Hull,  was  greatly  admired,  as  were  many 

others.     The  judges  commended  the  whole  of  the  stock 

shown  in  this  class  as  very  good. 

Class  II.— For  the  be«t  two  years  old  bull— R. 
M.  Jaques,  of  St.  Trinians,  Richmond,  for  his 
bull  Clementi,  the  winner  in  the  1st  class....     20 

For  the   second-best  two  years  old  bull — William 

Brandham,  of  Dringhoe,  Beverley 01 

The  judges  spoke  in  commendation  of  the  other 

animals  in  this  class.    There  were  10  entered. 

Class  III.— For  the  best  yearling  bull— Thomas 
Bates,  of  Kirkleavington,  Yurm,  for  his  bull 
Duke  of  Cambridge   20 

For  the  second-best  yearling  bull— J.  M.  Hopper, 
of  Newham,  Stockton-on-Tees,  for  his  bull  New- 
ham   10 

Five  entered.    The  judges  commended  the  whole 

of  the  stock  in  this  class  also,  especially  the  bull  •hown 

by  Mr.  Booth. 

Class  IV.— For  the  best  bull  calf— Jonas  \\1ii- 
taker,  of  Burley,  Otley,  for  his  bull  calf  Lord 
Adolphus  Frederick    10 

For  the  second-best  bull  calf— Earl  Spencer,  of 
Wiscton,  Bawtry,  for  his  bull  calf  Zenith,  bv 

Sweet  William    .'.       5 

12  entries.     The  bulls  in  this  class  were  Benerally 

commended  by  the  judges;  R.  M.  Jaques's   bull  Cle- 
menti Vint  much  admired. 

Class  V.— For  the  best  cow  of  any  age,  in  calf  or 
milk— John  Mooth,  of  Killerby,  Catterick,  for 
his  cow  Bracelet,  by  Raspberry,  4  yrs.  old....     20 
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For  the  secoBd  best  cow  of  any  age,  in  calf  or  milk 
— John  Collins,  of  Danthorpe,  >lull,  for  his  cow 

Madame  Grisi,  in  c:ilf,  10  yrs.  old £10 

The  cows  in  this  class  were  generally  comraeniieil 

by  the  judges.     Nine  entered. 

Class  VI.— For  the  best  three  years  old  cow,  in 
calf  or  milk — Thomas  Bates,  of  Kirkleavington, 
Yarm,  for  his  cow  by  Belvidere,  own  sister  to 
Duke  of  Northumberland 15 

For  the  second-best  three  years  old  cow,  in  calf  or 
milk —Thomas  Bates,  of  Kirkleavington,  Yarm, 

for  his  cow  by  Belvidere 5 

The  judges  commended  the  cow  shown  by  William 

Torr,  jun.,  of  Riby,  Caislor. 

Class  VII.— For  the  best  two  years  old  heifer,  in 
calf— Thomas  Crofton,  of  Holywell,  Durham,  for 
his  heifer 15 

For  the  second-best  two  years  old  heifer,  in  calf 
— John  Booth,  of  Killerby,  Catterick,   for  his 

heifer  Mantilina 5 

The  judges  generally  commended  the  animals  in 

class  7,  particularly  Mr.  Jaques's   Mermaid.     Eight 

entered. 

Class  VIII.— For  the  best  yearling  heifer — Henry 
Watson,  of  Walkeriugham,  Gainsborough,  for 
his  heifer  Princess  Royal 10 

For  the  second-best  yearling  heifer — Jonas  Whi- 
taker,  of  Barley,    Otley,  for  his  iieifer    Lady 

Elizabeth 5 

Nine  entries.    The  judges  highly  commended  the 

animals  in  class  8. 

Class  IX.— For  the  best  heifer  calf — Thomas 
Crofton,  of  Holywell,  Durham,  for  his  heifer 
calf  Matchless,  calved  27th  August.  1840 10 

For  the  second-best  heifer  call — J.  W.  Foster,  of 
Clapham,  Settle,  for  his  heifer  calf  Miss  Daw- 
son,  calved  November  10th,   1840 5 

11  entries.  Thejudges  very  highly  commended  the 

animals  in  this  clajs  generally. 

Class  X. — For  the  best  fat  ox,  under  four  years 

of  age— James  Watson,  of  Wauldby,  Hull,  for 

his  ox  by  Belshaizar,  weight  130st.,  calved  Feb. 

24,  1838,  fed  on  grass,  beans,  meal,  and  Imseed 

cake 10 

Three  entries.     Only  one  shown. 

Class  XI. — For  the  best  fat  ox,  under  three  years 
of  age— Jame*  Watson,  of  Wauldby,  Hull,  for 

his  ox  by  Belshazzar 10 

Richard  Dudding's  ox,  of  Pauton,  Wragby,  2  yrs. 

7  raos.  old,  very  fine. 

Class  XII.— For  the  best  fat  cow  or  heiier,  of 
any  age — Christopher  Rawson,  of  Hope  House, 
Halifax,  for  his  ox,  7  yrs.  old,  grass  fed  and  half 

a  cake  a  day   10 

Six  entries.    This  class  also  was  generally  com- 

meaded  by  thejudges. 

LEICESTER  SHEEP. 

Class  XIII.— For  the  best  shearling  ram — John 
Kendall,  jun.,  of  Easiness,  Malton £20 

For  the  second-best  shearling  ram — John  Borton, 
of  Great  Habton,  Malton 10 

Class  XIV. — For  the  best  ram  of  any  age— John 
Kendall,  jun.,  of  Eastness,  Malton 15 

For  the  second-best  ram  of  any  age— George  Ro- 
binson, of  Carnaby,  Burlington 7 

Class  XV. — For  the  best  pen  of  live  ewes — VV. 
R.  Eurnshaw,  of  Whitley,  Ferrybridge 10 

For  the  second-best  pen  of  five  ewes — Henry  Hill, 
Sledmere  Field,  Driffield  ..       5 

Class  XVI.— For  the  best  pen  of  five  shearling 
wethers — Henry  Hdl,  of  Sledmere  Field,  Driffield    10 

For  the  second-best  pen  of  five  shearling  wethers — 
John  Foster,  Southburn,  Driffield  5 

Class  XVII.— For  the  best  pen  ef  five  shearling 
giramers— Mrs.  Hester  Edwards,  of  JNIarket- 
Weighton     10 

For  the  second-best  pen  of  five  shearling  gimmers 

— Henry  Hill,  of  Sledmere  F'leld,  Driffield 5 

PIGS. 
Class  XVIII. — For  the  best  boar,  large  breed — 
George  Harker,  Sunderlandwick,  Driffield....       5 


For  the.  second-best  boar,  large  breed — William 

'I'indall,  of  Keyingham,  Hedon    £2 

Class  XIX. — For  the  best  sow,  large  breed,  in  pig 

or  milk— John  Brieklebank,  Hull  ...... 5 

For  the  second-best  «ow,  large  breed,  in   pig  or 

milk— Wm.  Johnson  of  Preston,  Hedon 2 

Class  XX. — For  the  best  boar,  small  breed — Rev. 

John  Higginson,  of  Thormanby ,  Thirsk 5 

For  the  second-best  boar,  small   breed — William 

Torr,  jun.,  of  Riby,  Caistor  2 

Seven  entries. 
Class  XXI. — For  the  best  sow,  small  breed, in  pig 

or  milk — Rev.  John  Higginson,  of  Thormanby, 

Thirsk 5 

For  the   second-best  sow,  small  breed,  in  pig  or 

milk— Wm.  Dickinson,  of  Rooss,  Palrioglon    . .       2 
Eleven  entries. 
Class  XXII.— For  the  best  three  store  pigs,  from 

four  to  nine  months  old — Rev.  John  Higginson, 

of  Thornby,  Thirsk 5 

No  competition  for  the  second  prize. 

HORSES. 

Class  XXIII.— For  the  best  stallion  for  hunters— 
R.  F.  Shawe,  of  Brantingham,  Hull,  for  his 
stallion  Mercury,  19  yrs.  old 10 

For  the  second-best  stallion  lor  hunters -John 
Wation,  of  Sliipton,  York,  for  his  stallion  Slash- 
ing Harry,  6  yrs.  old  5 

Class  XXIV.  —  For  the  best  stallion  for  coach 
horses — Botterill  Johnson,  of  Frodingham 
Bridge,  Driffield,  for  his  stallion  Falcona 10 

For  the  secend-best  stallion  for  coach  horses — 
Richard  Waller,  of  Welburn,  Whitwell,  for  his 

stallion  Granby,  3  yrs.  old 5 

Eleven  entered. 

Class  XXV. — For  the  best  stallion  for  roadsters--- 
John  Harrison,  of  Cottinghara,  Hull,  for  his 
stallion  Harkaway ;•.•••      ^^ 

For  the  second  best  stallion  for  roadsters— William 
Stubbs,  of   Market-Weighton,  for   his  stallion 

Rattler 5 

RIessrs.  Fosters'  fine  horse  Young  Merry-Legs,  by 

Merry-Legs  was  much  admired-     Five  entered. 

Class  XXVI— For  the'.best  stallion  for  agricultural 
purpc^ies — Thomas  Roydhouse,  jun.,  of  Hedon, 
U)r  tiis  stallion  Young  Active,  7  yrs.  old  (has  7 
medals) 10 

I^or  the  second-beit  stallion  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses— The  Executors  of  Joseph  Burtt,  of  Wel- 

burne,  Grantham,  for  his  stallion  Trusty 5 

Seven  entered. 

Class  XXVIL— For  the  best  mare  and  foal  for 
hunting.— R.  H.  Sagar,  of  Kirkstall  Hall,  Leeds, 
tor  the  best  mare,  8  yrs.  old.  grey  5 

For  the  second-best  mare  and  foal  for  hunting. — 
W.  H.  R.  Read,  of  Hayton,  Pocklington.for  his 

mare,  10  yrs.  old,  grey 2 

Five  entered. 

Class  XXVIII.— For  the  best  mare  and  foal  for 
coaching. — Marmaduke  Walker,  of  Bossal,  Whit- 
well, 7  yrs.  old,  grey • 5 

For  the  second-best  mare  and  foal  for  coaching. — 
John  Fewion,  of  Twire  House,  Hedon,  &  yrs. 

old,  bay    < 2 

Seven  entered. 

Class  XXIX.— For  the  best  roadster  mare  and 
foal.— Christopher  Jordison  of  Lockington,  Be- 
verley, 6  yrs.  old,  dun  colour 5 

For  the  second-best  roadster  mare  and  foal.— Rev. 
Luke  Dennis,  of  Beverley,  15  yrs.  old,  won  at 
Beverley  this  year 2 

Class  XXX.— For  the  best  mare  and  foal  for 
.draught.— Thomas  Bentley  Locke,  of  Hessle 
Mount,  Hull,  15  yrs.  old,  bay 5 

For  the  second-best  mare  and  foal  for  draught. — 
Robert  Bnggs,  Anlaby  Road,  Hull,  12  yrs.  old, 
dark  bay  2 

Class  XXXL— For  the  best  three  yrs.  old  hunting 
colt.— Thomas  Shepherd,  of  Skeffling,  Hull,  by 

Paul  Pry 5 

No  competition. 
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Cr,As5  XXXII.— For  the  best  two  yrs,  old  hunting 
colt.— Josliua  Ingham,  of  Blake  Hall,  Miriield, 
for  his  colt  by  Viaior,  dam  by  Smolensko £5 

For  the  second-best  two  yr$.  old  buntiiis'  colt.— 
Benjamin  Dunn,  of  VVinestead,  TiUrington  ....       2 

Class  XXXIII.— For  the  best  threeyrs,  old  coach- 
ing colt.— William  Johnson,  of  Bngham,  Drif- 
field, for  his  colt  by  Paulinus 5 

For  the  st-condbest  three  vrs.  old  coaching:  colt. — 
Thomas  Hart,  of  South  Frodingham,  Patrington, 
for  hii  colt  by  Brutandorff,  dam  by  Truth 2 

Class  XXXIV.— For  the  best  and  second-best 
coaching  colt None 

Class  XXXV.— For  the  best  three  yrs.  old  hackney 
colt.— Gtoise  Midgley,  of  Wassand,  Hull,  for 
his  colt  by  Trumpater    5 

For  the  second-best  three  yrs.  old,  hackney  colt.— 
Matthew  Piercy,  of  Lockington,  Beverley,  for 
his  colt  by  Orion 2 

Class  XXXVI. — For  the  best  two  yrs.  old  hackney 

^colt.— .Tohn  Harrison,  Cottingham  Hall,  Hull,  for 
his  colt  Primo,  by  Primo 5 

For  the  second-best  two  yrs.  old  hackney  colt. — 
William  Labourne,  of  Huggate,Pecklington,  for 

his  colt  Young  Fireaway,  by  Fireaway  2 

SHEPHERD. 

To  the  shepherd,  being  an  annual  servant,  who  shall 
have  lost  the  smallest  proportionate  number  of 
ewes  from  those  that  produced  lambs  in  1841 ,  the 
number  of  the  flock  not  being  less  than  fifty. — 
A.  Middleiniss,  servant  with  Samuel  Judd,  York  5 
There  were  nine  competitors  entered,  each  possess- 
ing great  merit. 

ROOTS,  GRAINS,  AND  SEEDS. 

For  new  or  improved  varieties  of  agricultural  roots, 
grains,  and  other  seeds,  in  various  sums. —  Wil- 
liam Siickney,  of  Ridgmont,  Hedon,  gigantic 

clover £10 

The    judges  also   mentioned   with    praise  severiil 

varieties  of  ryegrass  and  clover  seed*,  two  varieties  of 

turnip  seed,  shown  by  George  Whitworth,  of    Acre 

House,  Caistor. 

EXTRA  STOCK.— CATTLE. 

A  roan  ox,  calved  15th  May,  1839  ;  a  red  and  white 
steer,  calved  30th  April,  1836;  a  white  steer, 
cnlved27thof  May,  1839;  a  white  bull,  calved 
13th  of  March,  1841.— R.  Fleetwood  Shavve, 
Brantingham.HuU £10 

A   red  and   white   ox,  calved  June,  1837;  a  roan 
steer,   calved  22nd  April,  1838;  a  white  steer, 
calverl  3rd  May,  1838  ;  a  roan  steer,  calved  1st 
March  18J9.— James  Watson,  Wauldby,  Hull. .       8 
SHEEP. 

One  three  yr?.  old  ewe. — W.  Allen,  of  the  Lodge, 

Malton 2 

PIGS. 

A  sow,  28  weeks  old. — Rev.   John   Higginvon, 

Tliormanby,  Thirsk    2 

HORSES. 

A  bay  hunting  mare,  3  yrs. — Rev.  L.  Dennis,  Be- 
verley      3/.  3s. 

S  WEEPSTAKES.-C  A I TLE. 

For  the  best  cow  of  any  age. — Francis  Gibbts,  of 

Ilarewood,  near  Leeds £2 

Four  competitors. 
EsSAv. — A  premium  for  the  best  essay  on  the  laying 

down  of  grass  land  was  awarded  to  Charks  IIov\,-ird, 
Esq.,  the  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Society. 

PRIZES  FOR  IMPLEMENTS. 
Division  I. 

To  Messrs.  Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  for  the  best 
])lough  for  general  purposes £10 

To  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Ashton,  of  Hull,  for 
Howard's  iron  plough    5 

To  Mr.  Crosskill,  of  Beverley,  for  his  cultivator. ,     10 

To  Messrs.  Ransome,  for  Biddell's  scarifier. .. ,       5 
Division  II. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  drill  for  corn  and  gene- 
ral purposes 10 

Awarded  to  Wm.  Stamford,  Burton,  Pidsea. 


To  the  owner  of  the  best  chaff-cutter   £5 

Awarded  to  Wm.  Crosskill,  Beverley. 

To  the  owner  of  the  be>t  horse-hoe  or  scuffler ....       5 

Awarded  to  Joseph  Scurrah,  Crake  Hall,  Bedale. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  turnip-cutter 5 

No  competition. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  thrashing  machine 10 

Awarded  to  Mr,  Crosskill,  Beverley. 
Division  III. 
To  the   owner  of  any  other   new   and  improved 

Implement    15 

No  competition. 

For  the  best  turnip-cutter    5 

No  competition. 
Award. 

Ransome's  turnwrest    5 

Geors'e  Legard's  horse-hoe 5 

Bigg's  sheep-dipping  apparatus   5 

Torr's  drill  for  small  seeds    5 

For  new  or  improved  varieties   of ,  agricultural  roots, 
seeds,  &c.,  10/. 

First,  Georgre  Whitworth,  Acre  House,  Caistor,  for 
several  varieties  of  rye- grass  and    clover    seeds,    5/. 
Second,  Wm.  Stickney,  Ridgmont,  Hedon, for  wie/iota 
maxima,  or  gigantic  clover,  3/. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BREEDS  OF 
THE  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  OF  THE 
BRITISH   ISLANDS. 

By  David  Low,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
Edinburgh  University,  &c. 

London :  Longman,  Orme,  and  Brown. 

The  eighth  part  of  this  valuable  work  contains 
portraits  of  the  polled  Suffolk  breed  of  cattle,  the 
Devon  breed,  the  Sussex  breed,  and  the  Glamorgan 
breed.  The  first  mentioned  breed  possesses  one 
property  in  high  perfection,  that  of  milking  well  on 
common  food  ;  but  this  one  quality  does  not  entitle 
them  to  a  prominent  place  among  the  improved 
breeds,  and  well-managed  attempts  to  improve  them 
have  been  obliged  to  give  way  to  others  possessing 
more  of  the  profitable  qualities.  The  specific  colour 
is  dun,  and  though  resembling  the  Scotch  galloway 
breed  in  being  borney,  they  are  now  considered  to 
possess  very  distinct  characteristics. 

The  Devon  breed  is  well  known,  and  has  grown 
much  into  repute  lately.  The  quality  of  the  beef 
and  milk  is  excellent,  but  neither  are  proiluced  in 
great  quantity,  though  the  former  properties  uphold 
the  place  of  the  breed.  It  is  fitted  for  sheltered 
districts  and  for  pastures  hardly  rich  enough  for 
Herefords  and  shorthorns,  but  it  may  be  questioned 
if  a  smaller  synimetrical  breed  will  not  pay  as  much 
in  any  situation.  The  breed  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  active  labour  in  cart  and  plough,  though  their 
small  size  requires  a  number  to  work  one  implement. 
Grazing  is  the  highest  quality  they  possess  ;  for  the 
dairy  or  rearing  veal,  they  are  much  behind  both  the 
crosses  and  the  indigenous  varieties.  Tiie  Sussex 
breed  is  a  larger  variety  of  the  Devon,  all  evidently 
belonging  to  the  same  original  stock.  The  chief 
recommendation  is  for  the  yoke,  for  which  purpose 
they  have  no  equal  in  Britain  ;  but  as  the  mode  of 
tilling  land  with  cattle  is  wearing  out,  that  pro])brty 
will  cease  to  exist.  For  ether  |iurposes  thev  possess 
no  peculiar  rocominendatioii  thnt  cannot  be  obtained 
in  greater  variety  in  other  breeds. 

The  Glamorgan  breed  very  much  resembles  the 
cattle  found  in  many  northern  di-.tricts  in  Scotland, 
but  possessed  of  su[)erior  qualitips,  probably  arising 
lioni  the  warmer  latitude.  Like  all  indigenous 
breeds  of  any  note,  the  milkinij  qualities  ore  excel- 
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lent,  mi  tbey  have  been  mucb  improved  in  otber 
respects.  The  importation  of  other  breeds  contin- 
ually, tend  to  narrow  the  space  occupied  by  the 
natives,  though  they  possess  the  very  great  advan- 
tage of  being  bred  of  the  country,  the  former  gene- 
rally dispossess  them.  The  author's  remark  is  a  very 
just  one,  that  a  very  useful  breed  of  stock  may  be 
got  in  any  country  by  judicious  selection,  and  in 
many  cases  more  profitable  than  costly  importations. 
The  great  neglect  shown  ou  this  point  produces  the 
incongruous  assemblage  of  jllshapen  animals  to  be 
seen  iu  all  our  markets  ;  for  with  all  the  fine  breed- 
ing that  has  been  going  on,  a  few  persons  only  have 
got  the  improved  herds  in  possession. 

The  portraits  are  executed  in  the  usual  fine  style, 
and  the  author  supports  Lis  neatness  of  description 
and  perspicuity  of  statement. 

THE    FLORICULTURAL    MAGAZINE    FOR 

AUGUST. 

Edited  by  Robert  Mahnock, 

And  Published  by  Tyas,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  publication  is  embellished  with  a  painting  of 
the  "  Statice  Dickinsonii,"  abd  contains  the  usual 
quantity  of  valuable  matter ;  the  short  remarks  ad- 
dressed to  young  gardeners  seem  most  appropriate. 
The  miscellanies  and  the  monthlv  calendar  are  not 
the  least  valuable  of  this  cheap  publication. 

The  above  mentioned  plant  was  imported  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1837,  by  Capt.  Price, 
R.  N.,  and  has  been  brought  into  the  flowering 
state  by  Rlr.  Dickinson,  nurseryman,  at  Guildford. 
It  grows  on  rocks  and  cliffs,  and  has  been  raised  in 
England,  in  a  turfy  sandy  loam,  and  watered  with  a 
brine  of  urine  and  water.  It  would  appear  to  make 
a  valuable  addition  to  pwr  dwarf  shrubby  plants. 


A    THIBETAN  YAK. 

The  Thibetan  Yak  brought  to  Calcutta  by  Mr. 
Huffnagle  is  one  of  the  most  curious  animals  that 
we  have  ever  seen.    It  is  at  present  on  the  pre- 
mises of  Mr.  Adam  F.  Smith,  and  the  proprietor 
courteously   permits   those  who  are   fanciers    of 
such  objects  to  inspect  this  tenant  of  the  Himala- 
yahs.    It  seems  a  connecting  link  between  three 
very  different  zoological  genera.     It  has  the  head 
of  an  ox,  the  body  of  a  goat,  and  the  tail  of  ahorse. 
Its  osteology  differs  from  that  of  the  ox,  having 
one  more  rib.    The  cold  climate  of  which  it  is  a 
native,  its  resting  place  being  among  the  snow, 
renders  Calcutta  particularly  trying  to  this  animal. 
It  is  a  mere  object  of  curiosity,  but  on  the  same 
premises  JNIr.  Huffnagle  has   four  Lepcha   cows, 
from  Darjeling,  which  we  consider  likely  to  im- 
prove our  breed  of  low-land  cattle  far  more  per- 
manently and    effectively    than  any    importation 
that  has  yet  been  made.    A  bull  of  the  same  stock 
would  be  a  still  more  valuable  gift  to  the  vicinity. 
These  cows  have  the  slightest  possible  rudiment 
of  a  hump,  and  the  ears  are  rather  large,  thin,  and 
pendulous,  as  in  the  Nagore  breed;  otherwise  in 
frame,  in  fineness  of  head,  lightness  of  bone,  and 
superiority  of  udder,  they  approach  closely  to  some 
of  our  best  English  breeds.    To  look  at  the  black 
cows  a  casual  observex"  would  conclude  that  they 
were  of  the  best  kind  of  the  Welsh  breed  :  whilst 
the  one  which  is  brindled,  white  and  brown,  looks 
much  like  a  Devonshire.    They  are  altogether  a 
most  promising  source  from  whence  to  derive  im- 
provement to  our  Bengalee  cow  and  ox  ;  and  the 
remark  naturally  arises  to  the  mind  of  every  one 
who  inspects  this  really  very  superior  breed,  how 


has  it  arisen  that  these  animals  have  until  now 
remained  unknown  within  a  journey  of  seven  or 
eight  days  from  Calcutta  ?  The  only  answer  is — 
most  people  go  through  life  with  their  eyes  shut. 
We  hope  IMr.  Huffnagle  will  fully  carry  out  his 
intention  of  breeding  from  these  cows  not  only  by 
a  Nagore  but  by  an  English  bull,  and  our  desire  is 
still  greater,  that  a  Lepcha  bull  should  be  brought 
to  the  presidency.  We  saw  the  cows  during  the 
hottest  period  of  the  day,  and,  though  in  not  the 
best  sheltered  of  sheds,  they  did  not  seem  to  suffer 
from  the  heat;  whilst  the  Yak,  thougb  in  a  much 
cooler  place,  was  panting  extremely. — Calcutta 
Courier,  May  22. 

A  day  or  two  since  we  noticed  the  Yak,  orKash- 
gow,  brought  to  Calcutta  by  Mr  Huffnagle,  and 
which  may  be  seen  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Adam 
F.  Smith.  At  that  time  we  had  been  unable  to 
meet  with  any  notice  of  its  habits,  but  since  then 
we  have  found  the  following  highly  interesting 
particulars  ina  work  just  published — "Lieutenant 
Wood's  Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  Oxus." 

"  The  Yak  la  to  the  iahabitants  of  Thibet  and 
Pamet,  what  the  rein-deer  is  to  the  Laplander  in 
northern  Europe.  Where  a  man  can  walk,  a  Kash- 
gow  may  be  ridden.    Like  the  elephant,  ho  pos- 
sesses a  wonderful  knowledge  of  what  will  bear 
his  weight.    If  travellers  are  at  fault,  one  of  these 
animals  is  driven  before  them,  and  it  is   said  that 
he  avoids  the  hidden  depths  and  chasms  with  ad- 
mirable saKacity.    His  rooting  is  sure.    Should  a 
fall  of  snow  close  a  mountain  pass  to  man  and 
horse,  a  score  of  Yaks  driven  ahead  answer  the 
purpose  of  pioneers,  and  make,  as  my  informant 
expresses  it,  '  a  king's  highway.'    In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the   snow  must  have  recently  fallen,    for 
when  once  its  surface  is  frozen  and  its  depth  con- 
siderable, no  animal  can  force  its  way  through  it. 
Other  cattle  require  the  provident  care  of  man  to 
subsist  them  through  the  winter.    The  most  hardy 
sheep  would  ,fare  but  badly  without  its  human 
protection,  but  the    Kashgow  is  left  entirely  to 
itself.      He  frequents  the  mountain   slopes   and 
their  level  summits.     Wherever  the  mercury  does 
not  rise  above  zero,  is  a  climate  for  the  Yak.    If 
the  snow  on  the  elevated  flats  He  too  deep  for  him 
to  crop  the  herbage,  he  rolls  himself  down  the 
slopes  and  eats  his  way  up  again.    When  arrived 
at  the  top  he  performs  a  second  summerset,  and 
completes  his  meal  as  he  displaces  another  grove 
of  snow  in  his  second  ascent.    The  heat  of  sum- 
mer sends  the  animal  to  what  is  termed  the  old 
ice,  that  is,  to  the  regions  of  eternal  snow,  the 
calf  being  retained   below  as   a  pledge  for  the 
mother's  returning,  in  which  she  never  fails.     In 
the  summer,  the  women,  like  the  pastoral  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Alps,  encamp  in  the  higher  valleys, 
which  are  interspersed  among  the  snowy  moun- 
tains, and  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  dairy. 
The  men  remain  on  the  plain,  and  attend  to  the 
agricultural  part  of  the  establishment,  but  occa- 
sionally visit  the  upper  stations,  and  all  speak  in 
rapture  of  this  summer  wanderings.    The  Kash- 
gowa  are  gregarious,  and  set  the  wolves,  which 
here  abound,  at  defiance.    Their  hair  is  clipped 
once  a  year  in  the  spring.    The  tail  is  the  well 
known  Chowry  of  Hindustan,  but  in  this  country 
its  strong,  wiry,  and  pliant  hair  is  made  into  ropes, 
which,  for  strength,  do  not  yield  to  those  manu- 
factured from  hemp.     The   hair  of  the  body  is 
woven  into  mats,  and  also  into  a  strong  fabric 
which  makes  excellent  riding  trousers.    The  milk 
of  the  Yak  is  richer  than  that  of  the  common  cow, 
though  the  quantity  it  yields  be  less."— May  26. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  THIRTV-FOUR  PARTS  OF 
THE  ABOVE  TABLE. 

Art.  1.  The  name  of  the  proprietor  must  not  be 
concealed. 

Art.  2.  Each  sheep  from  which  a  fleece  has 
been  shorn  for  the  purpose  of  transmission  to  the 
society,  must  be  either  branded  or  otherwise  per- 
manently and  conspicuously  marked,  and  not 
alone  witli  its  own  number  but  also  the  date  of 
the  year  1840  ;  and  it  is  particularly  to  be  wished, 
that  fleeces  from  the  same  sheep  may  be  sent  in 
the  ensuing  year,  especially  when  the  fleece  of 
the  present  year  is  favourably  reported. 

Art.  3,  4,  5.  Must  report  the  climatic  influence. 

Art.  G,  7,  8.  The  same. 

Art.  9.  The  age  of  the  sheep  must  be  correctly 
given,  in  consequence  of  its  great  influence  on 
the  wool ;  the  wool  of  lambs  and  yearlings  have 
not  the  same  normal  quality  ;  even  the  third  shear 
is  not  sufficient  at  all  times— it  is,  however,  ad- 
missible. 

Art.  10.  The  weight  of  the  animal  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  morning,  fasting,  immediately  after  shear- 
ing. 

Art.  11,  12.  The  height  and  length  are  easily  to 
be  taken  with  a  sliding  standard.     Also 

Art.  13.  The  circumference  of  the  body  with  a 
tape  on  which  inches  are  marked,  all  however 
after  shearing.  N.B.  Where  in  the  table  re- 
ference is  made  to  weight  and  measure,  those 
which  are  customary  in  the  country  must  be  em- 
ployed, these  can  afterwards  be  decimally  reduced 
to  about  the  French  scale ;  from  the  weight  and 
size  of  the  sheep,  the  necessary  sustenance  can  be 
comparatively  ascertained. 

.\rt.  14.  Ewes  can  only  be  received  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  as  their  condition  can 
seldom  be  taken  as  a  rule.  Wethers  cannot  be  re- 
ceived at  all ;  the  fleeces  of  the  tups  determine 
the  quality. 

Art.  15.  The  breed  must  be  inserted,  and  it  will 
then  be  plainly  seen  of  what  importance  the  men- 
tion of  the  breed  is. 

Art.  IG,  17.  One  of  the  principal  points  is  the 
age  of  the  wool,  with  an  attest  that  the  shearing 
in  1839  was  good  and  shorn  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible ;  accurate  and  scientific  results  can  alone  be 
obtained  from  wools  of  the  same  age,  viz.,  of  3G5 
days'  growth.  A  deviation  from  this  rule  causes 
an  unavoidable  error.  That  the  age  of  the  wool 
may  be  exactly  365  days,  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  shear  for  this  purpose  on  the  same  day  in  every 
year. 

Art.  18.  Is  the.result  of  Art.  15  and  16. 

Art.  19,  20,  21,  22.  It  is  desirable  that  all  fleeces 
should  be  sent  in  unwashed,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  the  length  of  the  wool  in  this  state;  all 
stretching  of  the  same  must  be  avoided,  and  this 
applies  to  washed  wools  ;  and  in  both  cases  to  be 
taken  from  the  part  No.  9. 

Art.  23,  24,25.  No.  1  producesusually  the  finest 
wools.  No.  9  a  normal  sample  of  the  fleece.  No.  5 
is,  after  No.  4,  the  coarsest.  All  three  Nos.  toge- 
ther a  good  average.  The  samples  to  be  used  in 
ascertaining  the  precise  quality,  must  be  carefully 
shorn  clean  from  the  skin  about  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter, for  the  purpose  of  allowing  100  sample- 
cards  to  be  filled  for  the  various  uses  of  the  society  ; 
each  sample  must  be  carefully  enclosed  in  paper 
marked  with  the  number  of  the  sheep  and  that  of 
the  part  (see  the  sketch)  from  which  the  wool  is 
drawn.      "  Kohler's"   scale    of   measurement   is 


particularly  recommended  for  proving  the  degree 
of  fineness,  but  that  of  "  Gravert's"  and  others  are 
also  admissible. 

Art.  26.  Unwashed  wool  gives  a  better  idea  of 
the  feed  and  keep  of  the  sbeep  than  when  it  has 
been  washed  on  the  animal ;  it  would  however  be 
interesting  to  the  Society  if  one-half  of  the  fleece 
could  be  sent  in  washed,  and  the  other  half  un- 
washed, to  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  result 
of  the  different  methods  of  washing  in  various  dis- 
tricts. 

Art.  27,  28,  29.  The  quantity  of  pure  wool  in  a 
fleece,  when  the  whole  is  wished  to  be  preserved 
in  an  entire  state,  is  easily  and  accurately  ascer- 
tained by  the  so-called  "  bag-wash,"  which  can  be 
applied  several  times.  To  effect  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pluck  about  100  grains  of  wool  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  fleece,  make  them  in  small 
parcels  and  wash  them  in  a  sufficiently  warm  and 
strong  soap-lees  in  a  gauze  bag  carefully  closed  ; 
this  may  be  repeated,  and  when  the  wool  is  en- 
tirely freed  from  grease,  sand,  &c.,  and  dried  in 
an  equal  temperature,  and  after  shaking  and 
beating,  particularly  the  ends  where  the  dirt-knots 
hang,  a  singular  coincidence  will  be  found  in  the 
loss  of  the  various  portions  of  100  grains  in  one 
fleece  ;  this  is  a  simple  process  :  the  quantity  of 
grease  and  dirt  altogether  contained  in  an  un- 
washed fleece  may  be  ascertained  by  the  loss  of 
weight  the  wool  sustains  when  so  washed. 

Art.  30.  The  fleeces  might  be  sorted,  valued, 
and  washed,  as  is  customary  in  the  manufactories, 
either  by  Mr.  Klaus,  of  Pirna,  or  according  to  his 
method  (see  the  "  Mecklenburgischen  Annalen  in 
Betreffder  Thierschau  von  1838  u.  1839").  Mr. 
Jeppe,  of  Rostock,  is  recommended  for  determin- 
ing the  quality  of  the  wool,  explaining  the  bag- 
wash,  and  preparing  the  wool  card. 

Art.  31,  32,33.  In  this  respect  the  rules  employed 
for  some  years  in  Mecklenburgh  in  the  examina- 
tion of  sheep  are  to  be  followed. 

Art.  34.  These  remarks  are  especially  important 
to  the  breeder,  and  show  the  respective  condition, 
views,  and  wants  of  the  several  districts.  The  co- 
lumns 1  to  18  and  34  are  to  be  filled  up  in  the 
country  where  the  sheep  are  bred,  without  exam- 
ining the  fleece ;  the  columns  19  to  33,  at  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Society,  after  examination  of 
the  fleece,  and  as  far  as  possible  before  the  time  of 
meeting,  so  that  the  results  of  the  examination 
and  the  samples  may  be  then  laid  before  the  So- 
ciety. The  columns  2,  9,  10,  11,  16,  17,  18  require 
a  strict  control,  and  attestations  must  be  pro- 
duced ;  a  mistake  will  do  much  mischief,  and 
mostly  so  to  those  who  commit  it.  The  surest 
proof  that  the  breed  of  the  animal  is  genuine 
and  continues  in  its  descendants,  is  best  shown  by 
examination  of  the  latter,  which  is  the  next  and 
an  important  step  to  be  taken  at  a  future  period. 
The  results  of  this  table  with  sample-card  raises 
all  breeders  to  a  high  point,  to  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  attain.  The  whole  art  of  wool  pro- 
duction is  thus  clearly  displayed  in  a  small  space  ; 
each  person  can  thus  see  the  most  profitable  side 
of  his  circumstances,  and  be  guided  thereby. 
There  is  no  absolute  "  best,"  but  merely  a  relative 
one;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  most 
apparently  valuable  specimens  of  a  district  be  sent 
in  truly  and  authentically,  in  doing  which  every 
one  has  an  interest,  and  the  relatively  "  best"  is 
every  where  to  be  found. 

(The  foregoing  is  a  translation  from  the  Ger- 
man.) 
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ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUE 
OF  CERTAIN  COMMON  AND 
ARTIFICIAL  MANURES  FOR 
RAISING  GRAIN  AND  GREEN 
CROPS. 

BY  MR.  WILLIAM  ADAM,  ADVOCATE,  ABERDEEN. 

{Prize  Essay  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland. ) 

Knowing  from  experience  that  I  could  raise  a 
pretty  good  crop  of  turnips  on  a  Jight  moorish 
soil,  on  a  very  poor  retentive  subsoil  that  was  re- 
claimed from  heath  only  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  and  which  had  not  been  thorough- drained, 
with  three  street  dung-hills,  of  about  six  good 
single  cart-loads  each,  and  perhaps  a  still  better 
one,  with  the  same  quantity  of  mixed  street  and 
cow  dung,  or  with  ten  or  twelve  loads  of  such 
mixed  dung,  and  about  ten  bushels  of  bones  ;  and 
that  a  pretty  good  oat  crop  could  be  raised  the 
following  year,  on  ground  so  manured  for  turnips, 
by  putting  upon  it,  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  oats, 
two  police  dung-hills  ;  and  estimating  the  average 
price  of  a  street  dung-hill,  including  cartage  to 
the  farm,  at  forty-two  shillings,  or  about  seven 
shillings  per  load,  (the  buying  price  of  the  dung- 
hill being  averaged  at  twenty-eight  shillings,  and 
the  cartage  at  fourteen  shillings) — I  was  desirous 
of  making  the  value  of  the  artificial  manures  to 
be  used  in  this  experiment  bear  some  proportion  to 
the  value  of  these  manures  in  common  use  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  ordered  as  muchof  each  of  those  kinds 
of  artificial  manures  as  I  thought  would,  including 
freight  and  cartage,  be  equal  in  value  to  three 
street  dung-hills,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  and 
tkey  were  sent  me  at  the  following  cost : — 

Clark's  desiccated  compost, 
2  casks,  containing  6  qrs., 
(including  casks),  at  15a. 
per  quarter jE4  10     0 

Sea  freight  and  cartage  to  the 

farm 1     3     9 

£5  13     9 

Lance  and  Company's  car- 
bonized humus,  3  casks, 
coutaining  4o  bushels,  at 
Is.   9d.  per  bushel £3  18     9 

Casks 0  11     0 

Sea  freight   and   cartage   to 

the  farm 1     3     9 

£5  13     (J 

Owen's  animalized  carbon, 
2  casks,  containing  25 
cwt.,  at  C5s.  per  ton. . .  •    £4!     1     3 

Casks 0     6     0 

Sea    freight   and   cartage  to 

the  farm 13     9 

£5  11     0 

Poittevin's  patent  disinfec- 
ted manure,  45  bushels, 
at  133.  Cd.  per  quarter..    £3   15  11 

Casks,  13s.,  cartage,  5a.. .       0  18     0 

Sea  freight  and  cartage  to 

farm 1     3     9 

£5  17     8 

And  as  it  was  my  object  to  have  a  comparative 
trial  made  of  the  value  of  all  these  different  sorts 
of  manures,  not  only  in  reference  to  one  another, 
but  also  in  reference  to  the  other  manures  after 
mentioned,  for  raising  oats  as  well  as  turnips,  I 
got  each  kind  of  these  artificial  manures  divided 


into  three  equal  parts,  and  applied  them  on  two 
fields  of  oats,  and  one  field  of  turnips,  as  follows, 
viz.,  one-third  of  each  kind  on  half  an  acre  of 
each  of  the  two  fields  intended  for  oats,  and  one- 
third  of  each  kind  on  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  the 
field  for  turnips. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  first  field  of 
oats  was  in  turnips  the  jjreceding  season,  and  had 
been  fairly  manured  with  a  mixture  of  cow  and 
street  dung,  and  bond-dust,  although,  from  the 
wetness  of  the  season,  the  crop  of  turnips  was 
inferior  ;  and  the  second  iield  had  borne  a  cro|)  of 
oats  the  preceding  season,  having  been  induced, 
contrary  to  my  usual  practice,  to  sow  it  down  this 
season  with  grass  seeds,  along  with  a  second  oat 
crop  in  order  to  get  it  brought  into  the  same  shift 
with  the  adjoining  field,  for  the  sake  of  water; 
accordingly  the  cost  of  manuring  each  half  acre  of 
these  fields  sown  with  oats  was  as  follows  : — 

The    half    acre    manured    with     Clark's 

desiccated     compost,    was £1   17  11 

The  half  acre    manured  with   Lance  and 

Go's  carbonized  humus 1    17     6 

The    half   acre    manured    with    Owen's 

animalized  carbon 117     0 

The  half  acre   manured    v^ith    Poittevin's 

patent  disinfected    manure 1  19     2 

The  half  acre  manured  with  street-dung 
at  the  rate  of  6  single  cart-loads  to  the 
half  acre,    at  7s 2     2     0 

The  half  acre  manured  with  well  rotted 
cow  and  borse-dung  also  at  the  rate  of 
6  loads  to  the  half  acre,  at  7s 2     2     0 

The  half  acre  manured  with  bone-dust  at 
the  rate  of  13  bushels  to  the  half  acre, 
at  3s.  3d.   per  bushel 2     2     3 

The  half  acre  manured  with  soot,  at  the 
rate  of  10  bolls,  of  4  bushels  per  boll, 
to  the  half  acre,  price  Is.  lOd.  per  boll.    0  19     2 

The  cow  and  horse-dung  were  slightly  ploughed 
down  about  eight  days  before  the  crop  was  sown, 
and  the  other  manures  were  harrowed  in  along 
with  the  seed,  the  whole  being  sown  about  the 
17th  of  April,  and  the  crop  of  both  fields  was 
reaped  in  the  last  week  of  September,  the  part  of 
each  of  the  fields  manured  with  soot  being  some 
days  later  than  the  rest.  From  the  very  marked 
difference  of  the  crops  on  the  different  parts  of 
the  field  on  which  these  manures  were  put,  no  one 
who  saw  them  when  growing,  or  after  they  were 
cut  down,  could  for  a  moment  hesitate  as  to  which 
had  the  superiority,  or  at  least  in  pronouncing 
that  the  crop  raised  by  the  soot  and  cow  and  street 
dung  had  greatly  the  advantage  over  that  raised 
by  the  bone-dust  and  artificial  manures. 

The  soot  produced  by  far  the  best  crop  on  each 
of  the  two  fields  in  oats  before  mentioned,  although 
the  cost  of  it  was  oidy  about  half  that  of  most  of 
the  other  manures.  The  crop  after  the  soot  did 
not  braird  more  readily,  but  after  it  got  fairly  up 
continued  to  keep  before  the  others  during  the 
season,  the  oats  growing  on  the  sooted  ground 
being  distinguished  by  a  healthier  and  darker 
green  colour  at  the  distance  of  more  than  half  a 
mile  ;  the  crop  was  stronger  and  ranker  in  the 
straw,  and  when  cut  the  bulk  was  evidently  much 
larger  than  on  the  ground  manured  with  cither 
cow  or  street-dung,  and,  to  appearance  at  least,  a 
third  more  bulky  than  that  on  the  ground 
manured  with  bone-dust  and  the  artificial  manures. 

The  crop  after  the  cow  and  horse-dung,  and 
that  after  the  street-dung,  seemed  much  alike 
when    growing,    and  both  were  very    superior  to 
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that  after  the  bones  and  artificial  manures,  though 
inferior  to  that  after  the  soot ;  but  after  being  cut 
the  bulli  and  richness  of  the  crop  seemed  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  street-dung.  The  crops  after  the 
bones  and  artificial  manures  were  all  alike  in- 
ferior, and  did  not  seem  much,  if  any,  better  than 
that  which  was  produced  on  a  small  part  of  the 
ground  which  had  been  sown  without  any  manure 
at  all ;  if  there  was  any  distinguishable  difference, 
I  should  say  that  the  bone-dust  had  rather  the 
advantage  of  the  artificial  manures. 

Again,  as  to  the  turnip  crop,  the  same  quantity 
of  each  of  the  artificial  manures  was  applied  to  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  Ciraperial)  of  turnip  ground  as 
was  applied  to  tbe  Ac//" acre  of  oats.    That  ia, 

£    s.    d. 

The  quarter  acre  manured  with  Clark's 

desiccated  compost,  cost 1  17  11 

The  quarter   acre  manured  with  Lance 

and  Cc's  carbonized  humus,  cost....     1  17     6 

The  quarter  acre  manured  with   Owen's 

aniraalized  carbon,  cost 1  17     0 

Tbe  quarter  acre  manured  with  Poittevin's 

patent  disinfected  manure,  cost 1  19     2j 

No  trial  was  made  of  soot  as  manure  for 
raising  turnips,  although  I  now  regret 
this,  after  seeing  the  effect  it  bad  upon 
the  green  crop  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
the  comparative  trial,  I  applied  bones 
alone  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground 
for  turnips  (half-dust,  half-drill)  at  the 
rate  of  "ZO  bushels  per  acre,  which,  at 
3s.  3d.  per  bushel,  cost  for  tbe  quarter 
acre  16s.  3d.  I  had  also  from  six  to 
seven  acres  of  turnips,  manured  at  tbe 
rate  of  about  12  loads  of  mixed  cow 
and  street  dung,  and  10  bushels  of 
bones  per  acre,  which  cost  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  about 1  19     1| 

And  from  five  to  six  acres  were  manured 
with  bone-dust  and  sireet-dung  sifted 
together,  and  dibbled  in  at  the  rate  of 
about  lO  bushels  of  bones,  and  nearly 
double  that  quantity  of  street  dung, 
per  acre,  and  which  cost  for  the  quar- 
ter acre  about Oil     0 

The  turnips,  manured  with  the  mixture  of  cow 
and  street  dung  and  bones,  were  decidedly  the 
best  of  the  whole.  They  brairded  thick  and  equal, 
and  continued  in  a  fresh  and  growing  state. 
Those  sown  with  dibbled  bone-dust  and  street 
dung  appeared  next  best,  though  not  so  equal,  nor 
in  any  respect  so  good  as  the  above. 

Those  sown  with  bones  alone  seemed  very  back- 
ward at  first,  and  looked  as  if  they  would  have 
been  the  worst  of  the  whole,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  wetness  of  the  season  ;  but  they  continued 
gradually  to  improve,  and  became  to  appearance 
nearly  equal  to  that  sown  with  the  dibbled  bones 
and  street  dung. 

Those  sown  with  the  artificial  manures  came  up 
very  quickly  and  regularly,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer  maintained  their  superiority  to 
those  sown  with  the  dibbled  bones  and  street 
dung,  and  also  to  those  sown  with  bones 
alone,  but  by  the  beginning  of  harvest  their 
leaves  began  to  turn  yellow,  and  were  left  be- 
hind all  the  others.  Of  the  turnips  raised  with 
the  artificial  manures,  those  raised  with  Owen's 
animalized  carbon,  and  Poittevin's  patent  disin- 
fected manure,  appeared  to  be  on  a  par,  and  were 
decidedly  better  than  those  raised  with  Clark's 
desiccated  compost,  and  Lance  and  Company's  car- 


bonized humus.  Of  these  last-mentioned  two 
kinds,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  had  the  supe- 
riority ;  those  after  Clark's  desiccated  compost 
seemed  to  be  rather  the  better,  but  those  raised 
with  Lance  and  Company's  carbonized  humus 
were  fresher  in  the  leaf.  The  grain,  when  thrashed 
out,  and  carefully  measured,  gave  the  following 
produce — 

Qr.   B. 

1.  The  quantity  on  tbe  half  acre  manured 

with  soot,  was    3     0 

2.  Do.         on     do.     do.,     with     cow 

and  horse  dung 2    3 

3.  Do.         on     do.     do.,    with   police 

dung    2     0 

4.  Do.         on     do.     do.,  with  bones.     1     4^ 

5.  Do.         on     do.     do.,  wirli  Poitte- 

vin's disinfected  manure 1     7 

6.  Do.         on     do.     do.,  with  Clark's 

desiccated  compost    1     6\ 

7.  Do.         on     do.     do.,  with   Lance 

and  Company's  disinfected  com- 
post      1     5 

8.  Do.         on     do.     do.,  with  Owen's 

animalized  carbon 1     2 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  the  seed,  when 
sown,  (sandy  oats),  wAghed  431b.  per  bushel  ; 
and  that  the  produce,  when  thrashed  out  and 
dressed  for  the  market  (not  quite  so  well  dressed 
as  the  seed),  weighed  from  41  to  421b. per  bushel ; 
the  grain  raised  by  the  street  and  cow  and  horse 
dung  being  the  weightiest,  and  that  raised  by  the 
soot  and  Clark's  desiccated  compost  being  the 
lightest. 


GROWING  OF  TURNIP  SEED.-Anew.and.to 
all  appearance,  a  profitable  feature  in  the  agriculture  of 
our  county,  has  displayed  itself  in  the  article  of  turnip 
seed,  Mr.  Imrie,  seedsman,  here,  has  had,  this  season, 
upwardsof  20  acres  of  ground  under  cultivation  with 
this  description  ef  crop,  two  of  which  might  have  been 
seen  in  the  vicinity  o!  the  town,  about  half  a  mile  along' 
the  road  to  Maybole  ;  five  were  in  IMr.  Imrie's  Nursery 
adjacent,  and  upwards  of  thirteen  on  the  estate  of  Doon- 
side.  The  mode  of  culture  adopted  by  Mr,  Imrie  is  as 
follows  :— The  seed  is  sown  in  June,  and  is  treated  as  to 
thinning,  weeding,  &c.,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  com- 
monly praciised.  In  the  following  autumn,  those 
intended  for  seed  are  transplanted  in  drills:,  nearly  in 
the  siime  manner,  and  with  the  same  space  between  them 
'A^  is  done  with  potatoes ;  the  manure  used,  being  the 
common  farm-yard  compost.  These  rows  are  subdivided 
into  squares  of  about  half  an  acre  in  extent,  with  a 
sufficient  path-way  between  each  of  these  portions  to 
allow  a  passage  to  those  who  are  placed  to  keep  birds 
from  destroying  the  crop.  It  comes  in  flower  about  the 
beginniHsr  of  May,  and  this  is  generally  the  time  above 
all  others,  when  it  is  more  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  damage  from  late  frosts.  With  moderate  wea- 
ther it  attains  to  its  full  growth  in  the  month  of  July  ; 
and  the  warmer  the  weather  may  be  after  that  period, 
the  more  favourable  it  is  to  the  harvesting  of  the  pro- 
duce. Although  Mr,  Imrie  has  cultivated  this  kind  of 
crop  to  a  considerable  extent  for  some  time  past,  he  has 
in  no  formcrseason  planted  out  such  a  breadth  of  ground 
with  it;  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  his  extensive  ex- 
periment in  field  culture,  this  season,  is  likely  to  realize 
a  profitable  return  ;  notwithstanding  the  outlay  which 
the  keeping  up  of  a  sufficient  number  of  watchmen 
during  the  ripening  period  must  necessarily  require. 
During  the  last  six  weeks,  no  fewer  than  fourteen  men 
and  boys  have  been  employed  in  protecting  the  crop 
from  the  ravages  of  the  small  birds,  which  are  dejirnc- 
tiyeii/ fond  of  the  seed  ;  although  that  portion  of  it  at 
Doonside  did  not  require  such  attention.     We  learn 
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that,  as  to  qualily,  the  seed  is  likely  to  be  very  supe- 
rior; and  if  good  drying^  weather  intervenes,  it  will  be 
ready  for  market  in  a  tew  week?.  A  g-reat  improve- 
ment is  his  method  of  drying  the  sued  in  the  straw,  .sus- 
pended upon  ropes  in  the  field  till  ready  for  thrashing 
out  and  storing  up  ;  this  mode  being  different  froMi 
others  generally  practised  among  seed  growers,  Tl»is, 
it;  IS  supposed,  contributes  greatly  towards  the  supe- 
riority of  the  seed. — Ayr  Advertiser, 


THE  CORN  LAWS. 

TO   THE    EDITOR    OF  THE   MARK    LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Having  been  prevented  from  continuing' the 
subject  of  the  curn  laws  since  my  last,  published  in 
your  paper  on  June-  7,  I  now  wish  to  show  the  work- 
ing of  a  measure  to  produce  tiie  object  then  set  forth, 
"  of  maintaining  in  this  country  a  more  equal  and 
constant  price,  than  the  growth  of  the  season  and 
the  delivery  in  the  differeat  parts  of  the  year  would 
otherwise  allow."  Not  that  I  can  claim  any  novelty 
in  the  proposition,  as  it  Las  heretofore  been  very 
strenuously  and  ably  advocated  by  yourself;  but  from 
the  probable  alteration  in  the  corn  laws  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament,  it  affords  a  most  excellent  op- 
portunity for  the  re-consideratioii  of  the  subject,  es- 
pecially under  the  new  form  of  applying  the  old 
principle,  whence  to  derive  the  above  good. 

Tt  is  by  the  substitution  of  equivalents,  not  only 
of  corn,  but  also  of  the  manufactured  produce  of  that 
corn  in  the  form  of  flour  and  biscuit,  under  the 
following  conditions,irestrictions,  and  limitations: — 

1st.  That  British  wheat,  flour,  and  biscuit,  should 
be  allowed  to  be  lodged  in  bond,  to  be  considered 
afterwards  as  bonded,  and  subject  to  the  same  re- 
strictions as  if  imported  from  -.ihread. 

2nd.  That  certain  ports  should  have  the  privilege 
of  this  trade,  where  persons  possessing  competent 
knowledge  should  be  appeinted  to  examine,  and  if 
found  of  the  required  quality,  should  give  a  certifi- 
cate accordingly. 

3rd.  That  this  certificate  be  transferable  by  en- 
dorsement, and  be  only  of  use  to  fiee  foreign  wheat 
in  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  relation 
of —  bushels  of  wheat,  for  the  like  quantity  of  Bri- 
tish wheat  previously  put  into  bond  ;  also  —  bushels 
of  wheat  for  every  —  lbs.  of  fine  flour,  or  —  lbs.  of 
white  biscuit,  or  —  lbs.  of  brown  biscuit  so  depo- 
sited. 

4th.  That  this  certificate  be  available  at  the  will 
of  the  holder,  without  consideration  of,  or  reatriction 
to,  the  place  or  the  time  of  its  being  granted. 

.'ith.  That  the  wheat  so  freed  be  deemed  British  to 
all  intents  and  uses. 

To  fully  understand  the  proposition  and  its  advan- 
tages, it  only  requires  to  point  out  the  working  of 
the  certificate,  and  for  this  purpose  is  submitted  a 
comparison  between  Dantzig  and  England  during 
certain  years,  which  comparison  holds  equally  true 
with  respect  to  any  other  of  th«5  great  exporting  corn 
districts  of  the  continent,  unless  acted  on  by  local 
and  peculiar  circumstances. 


per  qr. 
s.    d. 

In  1822  the  average  of 

England  was  per  qr.  43  3 

In     183.5  do.  39  1 

For  the  first  ten  year.?  of 
the  present  corn  law, 
being  from  lii'^9  to 
1838  inclusive 56  3 

In   1840 66  4 


av.  at 

Dantzig. 

s.    d." 

difference, 
s.    d. 

29  1 

22  6 

14     2 
16     7 

34  2 
39  6 


22 
26 


1 
10 


By  the  above  it  is  shown  that  the  greatest  dispa- 
rity between  England  and  the  foreign  countries 
takes  place  when  England  imports  the  largest  quan- 
tities of  wheat — as  in  1838  there  were  entered  for 
home  consumption  about  1,800,000  qrs.;  in  1839, 
2,600,000  qrs.;  and  in  1840,  2,300,000  qrs. 
From  which  iacts,  1  draw  these  deductions:  that 
if  we  had  thepower  of  shipping  British  produce,  and 
nf  receiving  a  certijicate  to  be  allcwed  to  free  the  equiva- 
lent in  bonded  wheat,  we  .should  in  such  years  of  ex- 
treme agricultural  dejiresdon,  as  1822  and  1835,  e.r/)i)ri 
our  owH  produce,  and  retain  these  certificates,  until 
our  market,  aided  by  these  continual  exports,  hud 
risen  the  price  to  the  average  and  usual  difference 
between  England  and  the  continental  markets ;  but 
so  soon  as  this  true  relation  had  been  established, 
these  certificates  would  have  attained  their  utmost 
value,  and  would  be  made  use  of  to  introduce  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  bonded  corn  for  the  English 
flour,  &c.,  exported,  thereby  preserve  the  equality  in 
price,  and  prevent  any  further  disposition  for  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  home  produce. 

This  result  is  obvious  ;  because,  if  a  person  should 
retain  a  certificate  without  freeing  its  equivalent  in 
bonded  wheat  longer  than,  or  after  it  has  become 
worth  the  average  difference  of  about  22s.  Id.  per 
qr.,  as  shown  by  the  preceding  averages,  for  every 
week  it  is  so  held  back — during  a  progressive  rise  in 
the  English  markets — the  duties  could  be  paid  for  in 
less  money  than  22s.  Id,,  therefore  such  certificate 
would  become  only  worth  such  reduced  duty. 

This  proposition  would  work  equally  well  with 
ant/ si/item  of  corn  laws,  or  a7ii/  range  of  duties. 

It  would  create  a  steadiness  in  price  here  and  on 
the  continent,  not  only  as  relates  to  particular  years, 
as  above  shown,  but  also  as  regards  portions  in  those 
vears,  as  in  the  winter  and  early  spring,  exports  of 
flour  and  biscuit  could  be  made  from  England,  when 
it  cannot  be  brought  from  many  of  the  Baltic  ports, 
which  is  the  very  period  most  convenient  for  the  far- 
mer to  bring  his  corn  to  market,  provided  he  could 
be  assured  of  realizing  a  good  and  full  average  price. 
Nor  would  this  temporary  check  to  depression  be  at- 
tended with  any  ill  effects  to  this  country,  as  these 
certificates,  floating  over  the  market,  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  creating  any  undue  and  fictitious 
rise,  as  in  periods  of  excited  markets  they  would  be 
used  to  free  all  the  bonded  corn  then  in  this  country, 
thereby  bringing  it  into  consumption  when  most 
■needed,  and  not  leave  us,  as  at  present,  to  go  through  a 
long  period  of  high  prices,  and  consequent  suffering, 
when  there  are  short  supplies  in  the  markets,  and 
until  the  high  averages  have  been  so  long  maintained 
as  to  release  the  bonded  corn  at  a  moderate  duty, 
wiiich  is  likely  to  be  the  case  at  the  present  time, 
whereby  we  shall  have  the  bonded  wheat  released 
just  as  the  new  wheats  are  coming  into  the  markets, 
creating  a  very  depressing  fall  when  the  farmer  has 
the  most  grain  to  dispose  of;  in  fact,  withholding 
it  when  required,  and  introducing  it  only  when  it  is 
no  longer  wanted.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
great  advantage  to  the  agricultural  interest,  of  pre- 
venting periods  of  extreme  or  unusual  depression, 
would  require  its  adoption,  even  if  it  tended  to  the 
injury  of  some  of  the  other  interests  in  the  state  ;  but 
fortunately  there  exists  no  fear  of  any  such  injury, 
which  was  ably  set  forth  by  Mr.  Young,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  select  committee  for  grinding  fo- 
reign corn,  wherein  is  also  shown  that  the  exports 
from  America,  taken  from  their  statistical  returns  for 
the  49  vears,  fiom  1790  to  1838,  amounted  on  an  ave- 
rage to  877,806  brls.,  at  all  ti:ues  worth  from  1/.  to 
2/.  10s.  per  brl.,  and  in  many  years  their  export  flour 
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trade    was  to    tlie    enormous    yaliie    of    and    from 
2,000,000/.  to  3,600,000/.  sterling  for   the  year. 

With  the  large  number  of  vessels  sailing,  many 
in  ballast,  many  but  half  ladened,  to  ibe  countries 
(often  our  own  colonies)  importing  such  an  immense 
value  of  bread  stuff',  when  it  could  at  all  times  be 
obtained  as  cheap,  often  cheaper,  from  England  than 
from  any  other  ceuntry  in  the  world,  provided  a  law 
was  passed  carrying  out  the  above  proposition,  it  be- 
comes pretty  evident  there  is  an  omission  in  not 
yet  having  legislated,  whereby  English  merchants 
should  be  "allowed  to  participatein  such  an  extensive 
and  desirable  trade,  which  if  in  their  hands  would 
na  doubt  be  further  increased,  if  it  were  alone  for 
this  reason — that  any  vessel  going  hence  to  a  warm 
climate,  and  the  merchant  wishing  to  ship  flour, 
could  be  assured  of  being  able  to  obtain  it  well  pre- 
pared and  quite  freshlrj  made  ;  and  this  assurance  is 
not  to  be  bad  for  money  :  if  the  flour  be  taken  out  of 
the  bonding  stores  of  this  country,  as  the  age  of  the 
flour  is  not  known,  all  that  can  be  ascertained,  is, 
that  on  examination  it  is  neither  sour,  nor  out  of  con- 
dition, but  it  might  be  both  within  a  month  from  its 
shipment  ;  whereas  if  freshly  made,  it  would  be 
secure  of  keeping  a  long  time  in  any  tropical  climate. 

There  are  many  persons  sensible  of  the  great  good 
that  would  result  from  such  a  trade  ;  and  a  petition 
was  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1840, 
from  the  merchaats,  shipowners,  cornfactors.  mil- 
lers, biscuit-bakers,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  city 
and  vicinity  of  London,  in  which  petition  appeared 
the  following  paragraphs  : — 

"  That  no  less  than  18,000  tons  of  shipping  annu- 
ally resort  to  the  port  of  Hamburgh  for  flour,  while 
about  10,000,0001bs.  weight  of  that  commodity  are 
annually  exported  from  Dantzig,  and  a  quantity 
nearly  equal  in  amount  from  Copenhagen. 

"  That  the  greater  part  of  this  flour  is  taken  for 
the  use  of  the  British  colonies,  wliich  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  upwards  of  15,000  tons  of  shipping 
laden  with  flour,  annually  leave  the  ports  of  Dantzig, 
Copenhagen,  and  Hamburgh,  and  that  no  less  a  sum 
than  75,000/.  sterling  is  annually  expended  at  the 
last  mentioned  port  for  flour  and  biscuit  required  for 
the  supply  of  Newfoundland  alone,  as  will  appear 
by  the  official  papers. 

"  That  your  petitioners  deeply  lament  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  the  manu- 
facturing, commercial,  and  sliipping  interests  of 
Great  Britain  are  wholly  excluded  from  this  impor- 
tant traffic,  vrhereby  the  operations  of  commercial 
enterprise  have  been  impeded — the  investment  of 
British  capital  in  a  lucrative  branch  of  trade  pre- 
vented— and  our  working  classes  deprived  of  an 
important  means  of  employment." 

I  think,  Sir,  I  have  succeeded  in  making  it  clear, 
that  before  all  other,  the  agricuUmal  interest  loould 
he  most  henejiited  by  this  proposition  ;  that  our  colonies, 
our  commerce,  our  capitalists  would  be  benefitted  ; 
and  finally,  that  every  other  interest,  not  directly 
feeling  an  advantage  from  the  increased  trade,  would 
still  have  secured  to  them  the  infinite  advantage  of 
an  uniform  and  equal  price  in  food. 

There  are  no  end  of  good  reasons  why  it  should 
be  granted,  and  but  one  that  I  have  ever  heard  why 
it  is  withheld — a  fear  of  fraud  on  the  revenue;  but 
would  not  an  increase  of  commerce  necessarily  in- 
crease the  revenue  ?  Besides,  does  this  fear  prevent 
and /orfcid  our  trading  in  tobacco,  spirits,  &c.,  in 
which  frauds  are  daily  practised  ?  But  the  great  se- 
curity against  fraud  is  this  : — it  becomes  necessary 
that  you  should  smuggle  into  the  Custom  House,  get 
the  corn, Sec,  under  the  Queen's  locks, have  itexamin- 
ed  by  the  proper  officers  before  you  can  get  a  certificate, 


Tand  without  this  certificate  the  whole  transaction 
becomes  of  no  use)  ;  with  the  goods  in  (he  posses- 
sion, and  under  the  management  of  the  Queen's  offi- 
cers, is  such  a  thing  as  fraud  possible? — Certainly 
not. 

I  should  like  to  see,  Mr.  Editor,  tliat  a  proposition 
of  this  sort  was  sometimes  referred  to,  as  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  it  requires  only  to  be  understood 
for  the  agriculturists  to  be  fully  sensible  of  the  great 
advantages  that  would  arise  from  its  adoption,  and 
which  would  necessarily  induce  them  to  give  tiieir 
whole  interest  and  influence,  until  it  was  brought 
about. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

Havant,  August 6th.  S.  H. 


ON   DESTROYING    THE  TURNIP 
FLY,  IRRIGATION,   &c.,  &c. 

Sir, — A.  letter  in  your  Journal  of  the  28th  June^ 
signed  J.  H.,  requesting  information  of  the  best 
means  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  turnip  fly, 
has  to-day  been  brought  under  my  notice.  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  making  known  the  means  I  use. 
I  make  a  strong  decoction  of  the  young  shoots  of  the 
elder  tree  ;  when  cold,  or  nearly  so,  sleep  the  seed 
in  all  night,  and  when  dry,  sow  it  as  usual  ;  and  my 
crop  has  never  failed. 

With  regard  to  artificial  irrigation  referred  to  in 
the  i)rece(ling  letter,  I  have  used  it  with  great  suc- 
cess for  years,  and  am  satisfied  it  will  amply  repay 
any  reasonable  expenditure. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Churchill, 

Calverley  Park  Hotel,  Tiuihridge  Wells, 
5th  August,  1841. 


ON  THE 


CONSUMPTION 
BREAD. 


OF 


Sir, — The  writer  in  the  Gloucestershire  Chronicle 
has  made  the  first  attempt  to  cut  down  the  consump- 
tion of  wheat  to  meet  a  supposed  supply  ;  but  a  very 
little  honest  enquiry  will  suffice  to  shew  its  fallacy. 

After  many  enquiries  and  some  observations  on 
the  subject  (and  1  would  have  others  to  do  so  like- 
wise),! am  fully  convinced  that  71b.  of  flour  per 
week  for  bread  for  each  individual  of  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  is  the  consumption  ;  instead  of 
61b.  of  bread,  which  would  only  require  about  41b. 
11  ozs.  of  flour.  The  allowance  to  soldiers  is  71b.  of 
bread  per  week,  and  sailors  in  the  navy  71b.  of  hard 
biscuit,  exclusive  of  puddings  and  oatmeal,  which 
form  some  part  of  their  diet,  and  enter  largely  into 
the  consumption  of  the  family  of  the  labourer.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  annual  consumption  for  each  in- 
dividual is  (or  ought  to  be)  1  quarter  of  wheat,*  as 
that  grain  is  now  almost  exclusively  used  for  bread  ; 
its  low  price  in  1834-5  having  driven  other  kinds  of 
corn  out  of  consumption  for  that  purpose. 

A  Commercial  Friend  to  Agriculture. 


•  26  stones  will  be  nearly  the  average  quantity  of  flour  pro- 
duced from  1  qr.  of  wheat,  givinR  71b.  a  week  for  52  weeks ; 
of  course  very  good  wheat  will  produce  more,  but  this  is  as 
near  as  most  calculations  can  be  brought. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
OF  ENGLAND. 

AWARD   OF   PRIZES   AT  THE  LIVERPOOL 
MEETING— C  Co7itinued). 

Horses  for  Agricultural  Purposes  at  Plough. 

To  Richard  Alinoml,  of  Standish,  near  Wigan,  Lan- 
cashire, for  the  best  pair  of  Horses  at  Plouff  h— 20  sovs. 

To  Rinhard  Podmsre,  of  Shotton,  Flintshire,  A^orth 
Wales,  for  the  second  best  pair  of  Horses  at  Plough— 
10  sov.^. 

To  the  Hon.  Edward  M.  L.  Mostyn,  of  Mcstyn,  Flint- 
shire, North  Wales,  for  the  third  best  pair  of  Horses 
at  Plough — 5  »ovs. 

To  William  Ellison,  of  Sizerprh  Castle,  Westmorland, 
for  the  best  single  Horse  at  Ploug-h  — 10  sovs. 

To  Richard  Almond,  of  Standish,  Lancashire,  for  the 
second  best  single  Horse  at  Plough— 5  sovs. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
I.  Ploughs. 

To  James  Wilkie,  of  Uddington,  near  Glasgow,  for  the 
best  Subsoil  Plough— 10  sovs. 

To  Messrs.  Ransonie,  of  Ipswich,  for  their  two-wheeled 
Plough,  marked  N.L.— 5  sovs. 

To  James  Wilkie,  of  Uddington,  near  Glasgow,  for  his 
Swin?  Plough— 5  sovs. 

To  the  Hon.  Edward  i\l,  L.  Mostyn,  of  INIostyn,  Flint- 
shire, North  Wale<,  for  the  Swing  Plough  exhibited 
by  him— 5  sovs. 

To  Edward  Deane  Falkner,of  Fairfield,  near  Liverpool, 
for  his  Swing  Plough,  made  by  Ebrayton,  of  Carlisle — 
5  sovs. 

To  Mr.  John  Howard,  of  Bedford,  for  his  Patent  Scotch 
Two-whee'ed  Ploufrh — 5  sovs. 

To  Messrs.  Sandars,  Williams,  and  Taylor,  of  Bedford, 
for  their  Two-«  heeled  Plough — 5  sovs. 

To  Messrs.  Perry,  Barrett,  and  Exall,  of  Reading,  for 
their  One-horse  Plough— 5  sovs. 

To  C.  Hart,  of  Wantage,  Berkshire,  for  the  Double- 
furrow  Plough  invented  by  him — 10  sovs. 

To  Thomas  Glover,  of  Thrussinglon,  Leicestershire,  for 
the  Turf  and  Stubble  Paring  Plough,  invented  by 
him,  and  exhibited  by  the  Hon.  H.  W.  W^ilson — 
4  sovs. 

To  James  Smith,  of  Deanston,  near  Perth,  for  his  Turn- 
wrest  Plough  with  a  Drill— 3  sov?. 

2.  Cultivating  Implements. 
To  the  Earl  of  Ducic,  Woodchester  Park,  near  Stroud, 

Gloucesters.hire,  for  his  Uley  Cultivator— 15  sovs. 
To  Messrs.  Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  for  Biddell's  Extir- 

pnting  Harrow,  made  and  exhibited  by  them — lOsovs. 

3.  Drills. 
To  Richard  Hornsby,  of  Spittlegate,  near  Grantham, 

for  their  Drill  for  general  purposes— 25  sovs. 
To  Richard  Hornsby,  of  Spittlegate,  near  Grantham, 

for  iheir  Turnip  and  Manure  Drill  — 10  sovs. 
To  Messrs.  Garratt  and  Son,  of  Leiston    Works,  Sax- 

mundham,  for  their  Drill  for  general  purposes — 10 

sovs. 
To  ]\lr.  James  Smyth,  of  Peasenhall,  near  Yoxford, 

Suffolk,  (or  his  Drill  for  general  purpo'es- 10  sovs. 
To  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Sons,  of  Stirling,  for  their 

Manure  and  Turnip  Hand- Drill — 3  sovs. 
To  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Son,  of  Leiston  Works,  Sax- 

mundham,  for  their  Improved  Horse  Hoe — 5  sovs. 
To  Mr.  John  Hamilton,  of  Torthorwald,  near  DumfrieJ, 

for  his  Improved  Horse  Hoe— 2  sovs. 
To  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  of  Woodchester   Park,   near 

Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  for  his  Parallel  Expanding 

Horse  ll<ie— 3  sovs. 

5.  Cmat-f-cutteu. 
To  the  Earl  of   Ducic,  of  Woodchester  Park,   near 
Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  for  his  Uley  Chaff-cutter— 
10  sovs. 


6.  Corn  and  Cake  Crushers. 

ToJ.  Cartmel,  of  Liverpool,  for  his  Corn   Crusher- 

3  sov*. 
To  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Son,  of  Leiston  Works,  Sax- 

mundham,  for  their  Cake  Breaker— 2  sovs. 

7.  Corn  and  Seed  Cleaner. 

To  .Tosliua  Cooch,  of  Ilarlestone,  nenr  Nonliannpton, 
for  his  Cleaning  Machine,  invented  by  the  lale  John 
Cooch— 10  sovs. 

8.  GonsE  Crusher. 
To  Messrs.  White  and  Leith,  of  Worksop.  Nottingham- 
shire, for  the  best  Gorse  Crusher,  invented  by  Joseph 
White — 20  sovs. 

9.  Roots,  Seeds,  &c.  v 

To  Messrs.  Thomas  Gibb»  and  Co.,  Half.moon  Street, 
London,  for  their  exkibilion  of  Roots  and  Seeds— 
5  »ovs. 

10.  Miscellaneous. 

To  Joseph  Cooke  Grant,  of  Stamford,  Lincolnshire,  for 
his  Lever  Horse  Drag  Rake  — 5  sovs. 

To  William  Blurton.  of  Field  Hall,  Uttoxeter.  Stafford- 
shire, for  his  Cheese  Drying  Turn  Frame— 3  sovs. 

To  Robert  Parkinson,  of  Knowsley,  near  Prescot,  Lan- 
cashire, for  his  Pendulum  Churn— 2  sovs. 

To  Michael  Lea,  of  Liverpool,  for  his  Double-actin? 
Vertical  Churn— 2  sovs. 

To  Thomas  Huckvale,  of  Over-Norton,  nearChipplng- 
Norfon,  Oxfordshire,  for  his  implement  for  lioeing 
and  thinning  Turnips— 3  sovs. 

To  Thomas  Wedlake,  of  Hornchurch,  near  Romford, 
Essex,  for  his  Dibbling  Machine— 10  sovs. 

To  Messrs.  Coltam  and  Hallen,  of  Winsiey-street,  Ox- 
ford-street, London,  for  their  Portable  Weighing  Ma- 
chine for  Pigs  and  Sheep— 3  sovs. 

To  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen,  of  London,  for  their 
Machine  for  cutting  and  breaking  "  Graves"  Manure 
— 3  sovs. 

To  George  Townshend,  of  Sapcote  Fields,  near  Hinck- 
ley, Leicestershire,  for  his  Turnip-cutting  Cart,  for 
expeditiously  and  effectively  cutting  Turnips,  and 
spreading  them  when  cut  over  the  turf  for  cuttle,  &c. 
— 5  sovs. 

To  Joseph  Brewster,  of  Brewood,  near  Wolverhampton, 
Staffordshire,  for  his  Turnip-cutter  for  Beasts— 2  sovs. 

To  Messrs.  Summers  and  Sworder,  of  Bishop's  Stort- 
ford,  Hertfordshire,  for  their  Barley  Hummeller  and 
Blower  connected — 3  sovs. 

To  Thomas  Wedlake,  of  Hornchurch,  near  Romford. 
Es?ex,  for  his  Improved  Hay-making  Machine,  in- 
vented by  himself— 2  sovs. 

To  James  Smith,  of  Deanston,  near  Perth,  for  his  Chain 
Brush,  or  Web  Harrow — 2  sovs. 

Special  Commendations. 
The  Rev.  W.L.Rham's  Winkfield  Dibbling  Machine. 
'I'he  Earl  of  Ducie's  Hand  Thrashing  Machine. 
Rlessrs.  Ransome's  Double  Lever  Thrashing  Machine 
Me*srs.  Ransome's  Portable  Disc  Steam  Engine,  for 
Agricultural  purposes. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— We 
regret  that  in  the  prizes  awarded  at  Liverpool,  in  Class 
1,  for  Short-horned  Bulls  calved  since  1st  January, 
1839,  the  award  is  mistated  ns  given  to  Mr.  John  Daw- 
son, of  Cronant,  Flintshire,  instead  of  Mr.  'ihomas 
Forrest,  Slretton,  Cheshire;  and  in  extra  stock,  an  in- 
calf  Cow,  of  4  years  and  eight  months  old,  is  omitted, 
belonging  to  Mr.  John  Forrest,  Stretton,  Cheshire,  to 
which  a  prize  of  5  sovereigns  was  awarded. 
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LECTURE    ON    THE    EPIDEMIC 
AMONG  CATTLE. 

As  tbis  disease  still  prevails  in  this  country,  the 
following  lecture,  extracted  from  the  Drogheda 
Journal,  will  be  found  to  possess  some  interest. 

During  the  cattle  show  at  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety, Professor  Ferguson  delivered  a  lecture  on 
the  above  subject,  in  the  theatre  of  that  institution. 
His  observations  on  which  have  not  alone  calcu- 
lated to  raise  the  veterinary  profession  in  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  but  also  to  interest  the  public 
mind  in  its  behalf  as  a  pursuit,  the  proper  cultiva- 
tion of  which  would  materially  advance  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  the  country  in  general. 

Mr.  Ferguson  commenced  nearly  as  follows — 
It  is  my  intention  to  devote  the  present  lecture 
chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  the  epizootic  which 
has  for  some  months  been  raging  among  the 
horned  cattle  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  British 
islands.  My  reasons  for  selecting  such  a  subject 
are  twofold— first,  the  opinions  which  I  entertain 
on  the  matter  differ  most  materially  from  those 
held  by  the  heads  of  the  profession  in  England  ; 
secondly,  by  demonstrating  the  great  utility  of 
scientific  investigation  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
diseases  incidental  to  domestic  animals,  I  hope  to 
excite  the  attention  of  that  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity interested  in  the  welfare  of  farming  stock,  in 
behalf  of  a  hitherto  neglected  branch  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  the  cultivation  of  which  would  not  alf)ne 
be  the  means  of  diminishing  much  of  the  suffer- 
ings endured  by  those  animals  which  man  has  ap- 
propriated to  his  use  by  domestication,  but  would 
also  tend  materially  to  advance  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country  in  general.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  the  immense  intrinsic  va- 
lue of  the  different  herds  of  life  stock  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  United  Kingdom — the  last 
computation  of  their  actual  value  being  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  pounds  ster- 
ling—and that  within  the  preceding  year  the  losses 
sustained  by  cattle  proprietors,  from  the  deadly 
devastations  of  disease  and  empiricism,  were  up- 
wards of  eleven  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  the 
great  national  benefit  that  would  accrue  from  any 
means  by  which  such  losses  could  be  considerably 
diminished,  must  at  once  appear  most  obvious  to 
the  reflective  mind.  Great  indeed  have  been  the 
improvements  that  have,  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, been  made  in  the  breeding  of  oxen  and 
sheep ;  yet  the  very  measures  which  have  been 
obliged  to  be  had  recourse  to  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  improvement,  have  also,  at  the  same 
time,  been  the  means  of  rendering  the  systems  of 
such  animals  more  susceptible  of  being  acted  upon 
by  the  exciting  causes  of  disease.  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  we  deviate  from  the  laws  of  nature,  in 
the  same  degree  are  the  susceptibilities  of  diseased 
action  increased.  In  no  instance  is  this  better 
exemplified  than  inlthe  great  fatality  attending  dis- 
ease, where  it  attacks  our  improved  breeds  of 
short-horned  stock,  when  compared  to  its  effects 
on  the  ordinary  description  of  oxen.  This  ceases 
to  appear  extraordinaiy  when  we  take  into  consi- 
deration the  peculiarly  artificial  state  of  organisa- 
tion to  which  they  have  been  brought  by  the  mo- 
dern system  of  breeding.  Although  by  far  the 
best  adapted  from  their  peculiar  structure  to  suit 
the  purposes  required  from  them,  as  being  well 
calculated  to  fatten  expeditiousl3%  attaining  an 
enormous  size  in  those  parts  where  it  is  desirable, 
and  the  females  being-   generally  also  excellent 


milkers  ;  yet,  when  regarded  in  the  light  of  ani- 
mals adapted  to  live  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  con- 
sequently having  but  little  predisposition  to  disease, 
they  will  be  found  but  very  imperfect.  The  extra- 
ordinary tendency  to  accumulate  fat,  combined 
with  the  soft  delicacy  of  muscular  fibre,  with  com- 
j)aratively  little  bone  in  the  formation  of  their 
skeletons,  is  a  state  of  the  animal  system,  while, 
however  desirable  to  the  speculative  breeder  and 
the  refined  epicure, is  quite  incompatible  with  the 
power  of  resisting  either  the  exciting  causes  of  dis- 
ease, or  the  effects  of  intense  inflammatory  ac- 
tion. There  is,  in  fact,  a  langour  of  circulation  and 
a  deficiency  of  nervous  energy  inconsistent  with 
great  vigour  of  constitution.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  rather  an  extraordinary 
nature,  that  those  persons  most  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  the  breeding  system,  when  they 
found  this  description  of  stock  so  much  increased 
in  value,  did  not  turn  their  attention  towards  seek- 
ing a  means  by  which  some  of  the  immense  losses 
contingent  on  the  breeding  of  such  cattle  might 
be  diminished.  Year  after  year  they  suffer  from 
the  inroads  of  disease  among  their  stock,  by  hav- 
ing no  other  means  of  checking  its  fatal  course, 
excepting  the  chance  cures  of  the  empirical  cow- 
leech — which  are,  like  angels'  visits,  "few 
and  far  between."  For  a  single  individual  to  take 
any  decisive  step  towards  remedying  such  an 
evil,  would  be  quite  an  impossibility.  Such  an 
undertaking  to  have  any  chance  of  success,  would 
require  the  united  exertions  of  a  considerable 
number.  It  must  emanate  from  some  society 
having  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  as 
its  principal  object ;  the  expense  of  putting  such 
a  project  into  execution  being  far  too  great  to  be 
undertaken  by  any  scientific  body  in  this  country, 
in  consequence  of  her  Majesty's  government,  in 
its  misguided  notions  of  Irish  political  economy, 
having,  through  the  misrepresentations  of  those 
placed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  this  portion 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  so  reduced  all  parliamen- 
tary grants  made  for  the  advancement  of  scientific 
purposes,  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  wonder  how 
such  societies  can  possibly  accomplish  even  what 
they  do,  and,  at  the  same  time,  support  that  degree 
of  dignity  in  the  scientific  world  naturally  ex- 
pected from  institutions  founded  on  royal  charter, 
and  professedly  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation  at  large,  through  the  medium  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  deficiency,  however,  of  scientific  in- 
formation, relative  to  the  treatment  of  horned 
cattle  when  labouring  under  the  effects  of  disease, 
is  not  confined  to  this  country  alone,  but  extends 
throughout  the  entire  world.  Having  given  a 
lucid  dissertation  on  the  peculiarities  of  epidemical 
and  epizootic  diseases,  Mr.  Ferguson  slated  that 
although  the  present  epizootic  was  in  this  country 
comparatively  new,  it  had  travelled  through  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Prussia,  i)revious  to  its 
making  its  appearance  in  England,  which  it  seems 
it  did  on  the  western  coast  of  that  island  about 
two  years  ago.  Every  description  of  animal  living 
in  a  state  of  domestication,  has  been  affected  by 
the  peculiar  state  of  atmosphere  that  has  for  some 
time  past  existed.  Man  himself  has  not  escaped, 
and  even  poultry  have  been  affected.  AH  cloven- 
'  footed  animals  have  evinced  pretty  nearly  the  same 
symptoms :  the  principal  cbaracteristics  among 
this  class  of  animals  being  an  affection  of  the 
mouth,  feet,  and  udder — the  former  having  a 
number  of  vesicles  or  blisters  formed  in  it  on  the 
tongue  and  gums  ;   the  feet  and  udder  being  fre- 
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quently  affected  in   the  same    manner,  althouph 
sometimes    they    are  frequently   tiimilied.       J'he 
treatment   which    the   learned  gentleman    recom- 
mended was,  that  the  hlisters  on  their  formation 
should  be  opened  with  a  lancet  or  other  sharp  in- 
strument, as  tearing  them  with  the  finger  only  in- 
creased the  inflammation.     The   sores  left  by  the 
blisters  in  the  mouth  to  he  dressed  twice  per  diem 
— with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  one  ounce  to 
a  quart   of    soft   water  ;     those  on  the  feet  witli 
sulphate  of  copper,  one  ounce  dissolved  in  a  quart 
of  water;  and  the  sores  on  the   udder  with  »  so- 
lution of  alum,  in  jiroportion  of  one  ounce  to  a 
quart  of    water.     In   case   of    there  being    much 
tumefaction  of  the  feet  or  udder,  the  parts   ought 
to  be  fomented  with  a  decoction  of  poppy  heads, 
not  too  warm.    Three  quarters  of  a  jjound  of  the 
sulphate  either  of  soda  or  of  magnesia,  combined 
with  one  ounce  of  nitrate  of  potass,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  powdered  ginger,  made  into  a  drench 
with  gruel,  to  be  given  every  fourteen  hours  until  it 
moves  the  bowels  ;  having  done  which,  it  must  be 
discontinued.     The  patients  ought  to  be  put  in  an 
airy  shed,  with  plenty  of  good   dry    litter,     'i'he 
following   we   will    give  in   the   Professor's  own 
words,  as  being  of  the  utmost  importance  : — We 
shall  find  some  assistance  in  the  solution  of  the 
question  of  infection  and  contagion,  from  studying 
the  nature  of  the  disease  itself,  to  which  I  uinst 
now  beg  to  draw  your  ))articnlar  attention,  as  being 
a  point  that  has  been  hitherto  neglected,  and  one 
on  which   I  can  give  you  more    novel,  and  at  the 
same  time,  profitable   information,  than  on    any 
other.      Close    observation     and     extensive    ex- 
perience long-  since  convinced  me  of  the  disease 
in  question  being  a  pnstural  one,  its  essential  and 
almost  invariable   effect   being  the  formation  of 
those  vesicles  or  blisters  to  wiiich  I  have  so  often 
directed  your  attention  during  the  j)resent  lecture. 
It  is  most  indubitably  a  species  of  pock,  possessing 
very   specific  characters,   which    are  peculiar  to 
itself.     In  the  year  1836,  while  attached  to  one  of 
the    continental  veterinary   colleges,   this  disease 
attracted  my  attention,  from  its  great  prevalence 
and  destructive  effects  among  the  herds    of  the 
neighbouring  hamlets.     Its  character  was  then  of 
a  most  malignant  nature,    much  more  so  than  in 
this  country,  where  it  is  extremely  mild.     I,  imme- 
diately  on    i)erceiving   that  it   was   pustular,   in- 
stituted a  series  of  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  trying:  the  different   means    of  imparting   it   to 
healthy  animals  ;  the  idea  having  suggested   itself 
to    my   mind,  that    if   it    could    be    j)roduced    by 
inoculation,  much  benefit  might  accrue  by  select- 
ing the  matter  from  favourable  cases,  and  inocu- 
lating healthy  stock,  believing  that  they,  from  the 
constitution  being  strong   and  uninipuiied,   fi'otn 
the  diseased  principle  not  having  lurked  for  any 
length    of  time   within  their  system  previous   to 
showing  itself,  would  have  the  attack  compara- 
tively mild,  and  quickly  pass  through  the  different 
stages  without  either  endangering  life  or  losing 
condition.  My  efforts  were  crowned  with  success  ; 
I  succeeded   beyond  my  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions.     Often-repeated   experiments    proved  not 
alone  that  the  disease  coukl  be  propagated  by  in- 
oculation, but  that,  where  it  was  produced  in  this 
manner,  its  effects  were  extremely  mild.     It  has 
since  been  tried  by  others.      In   the   Vetcrinanj 
Jonrnnl  of  this  and   the  preceding    month,  there 
are  several  cases  cited.     Mr.  Carlisle,  of   Wigton, 
in   (,'umberland,  sjjcaks  most  highly  of  it.     Some 
care,  however,  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  the 
viisiclc  to  obtain  good  matter  to  inoculate  with. 


The  discharge  from  the  sore  of  one  that  has  long 
broker.,  ought  to- be  avoided;  indeed  it  is  fre- 
qnentlv  innocuous.  Select  one  thnt  is  well,  though 
recentiy  formed  ;  scrape  the  skin  on  the  dewlap  or 
inside  of  the  thigh  or  fore  leg  with  a  lancet  until 
you  make  the  part  a  little  raw,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  to  bleed  ;  then  open  the  vesicle  selected  on 
the  diseased  animal,  catch  the  fluid  contained  in  it 
with  a  small  bit  of  sponge  or  cotton,  then  apjdy  it 
to  the  abraded  siuface  of  the  animal  you  wish  to 
inoculate.  In  a  short  time  the  disease  developes 
itself;  and  from  being  more  the  effect  of  local  im- 
pression than  the  result  of  constitutional  derange- 
ment, it  almost  immediately  yields  to  prompt 
treatment.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  for  animals  to 
be  attacked  a  second  time.  Sheep  and  swine  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  advisable 
to  inoculate  breeding  ewes  some  time  before  the 
lambing  tiommences,  as  the  disease,  when  it  at- 
tacks them  at  that  period,  proves  but  too  often 
fatal  to  their  progeny.  I  have  frequently  produced 
the  disease  in  oxen  by  inoculation  from  sheep  and 
swine,  and  vice  versa.  The  human  subject  some- 
times contracts  this  disease  by  inoculation.  The 
disease  in  man  is  ushered  in,  three  or  four  days 
after  the  inoculation,  generally  wdth  pain  in  the 
head,  sensation  of  pressure  on  the  eyeballs, 
weakness,  nausea,  alternate  hot  and  cold  fits  : 
pustules  form  themselves  irregularly  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  about  the  mouth  and  nose  : 
sometimes,  though  nnfrequently.  blisters  are  found 
on  the  tongue.  A  little  purgative  medicine,  and 
a  poultice  to  the  wound  if  any  inflammation  be 
present  about  it,  prove  suflScient  to  restore  the 
patient  to  health  in  from  two  to  five  days.  I  have 
now,  gentlemen,  given  you  an  imperfect, although 
I  hope,  in  some  measure,  an  useful  sketch  of  this 
disease.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  others  better 
calculated  for  the  task,  from  having  more  leisure 
to  study  it,  did  not  undertake  it.  The  means, 
however,  of  this  description  of  study  exist  not  in 
this  country,  excepting  for  those  whose  minds 
have  been  pecnliaily  fitted  for  the  task  by  a  de- 
scription of  education,  for  which  the  student  is 
obliged  to  seek  elsewhere.  Deeply  is  it  to  be  la- 
mented that  the  innate  talent  of  almost  all  Irish- 
men should  be  so  o'ershadowed  by  the  lowering 
clouds  of  eternal  religious  and  political  dissension, 
excluding  the  light  of  native  genius  from  different 
branches  of  art  and  of  science  calculated  to  raise 
the  intrinsic  value  of  our  country,  by  placingiton 
a  basis  having  its  agricultural  interests  as  one  of 
the  most  im])ortant  Ivcy-stones  of  its  very  founda- 
tion ;  and  second  to  none,  in  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  is  that  ponion  of  fanning  which  relates 
to  the  hcnls  of  live  stock  by  which  wc  are  not 
alone  suiqjlicd  with  nutriment  at  home,  but  also 
have  a  ready  and  i)rofitable  means  of  disposing  of 
a  great  portion  ot  the  vegetable  products  of  our 
soil,  by  the  breeding  and  e^'port  of  cattle  to  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  other  markets.  It  is  an  ex- 
traordinary fact,  that  while  no  one  for  a  moment 
doubted  the  im])ortance  of  live  stock  in  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  vie«-,  yet  so  little  did  they  reflect 
on  the  contingencies  of  breeding  and  grazing  and 
feeding,  that  the  idea  never  suggested  itself  to 
their  minds  of  taking  into  consideration  the  best 
means  of  averting  or  even  diminishing  the  evil — a 
considerable  portion  of  which  rests  in  ihe  immense 
losses  annually  sustaineil  by  the  deadly  devasta- 
tions of  diarase — losses,  1  should  say,  that  coidd 
be  lessened  at  least  fifty  ])er  cent. ;  for,  without 
exaggeration,  it  is  niy  firm  belief  that  more  than 
one-half  of  those  that  die,  are  lost  froin  a  want  of 
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proper  medical  treatment,  or  fall  victims  to  the 
empirical  mismana^jement  of  the  ignorant  cnw- 
leecb.  Extraordinary  as  such  a  state  of  things 
may  at  first  appear,  yet  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact, 
although  a  most  lamentalile  picture  of  the  effects 
of  national  negligence.  It  would  appear  that 
what  was  the  interest  of  all  occupied  not  the  at- 
tention of  any,  or,  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
vulgar,  "  every  body's  hisinetis  is  nobody's  business." 
AVith  a  view  of  interesting  all  of  you,  gentlemen, 
who  have  this  day  honoured  me  with  your  pre- 
sence, and  disseminating  a  small  ))ortion  of  what 
little  information  I  have  acquired  by  my  labours, 
I  undertook  the  present  Iect;ure.  Hoping  that  my 
observations  may  be  attendeil  with  some  practical 
utility  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country, 
I  thauk  you  for  the  attention  with  which  you  have 
heard  me. 

The  approbation  evinced  at  theconclusiouofthe 
lecture  was  most  marked. 


THE  PLOUGH. 

The  foUowinsr  is  an  extrticl  of  a  letter  on  the  plough, 
addressed  to  the  Pret-iilent  of  the  Royal  AjrricuUural 
Society,  at  Liverpool,  dated  17th  July,  1841  :  — 

"  The  great  importance  ot  this  implement,  the  restless 
study  to  improve  it,  aad  above  all  the  zeal  ul  this  mo- 
ment manifested  by  the  highest  intellectual  classes,  in- 
teresting' themselves  ns  they  do  in  agriculture,  induces 
an  appeal  through  these  higher  channels  to  the  practical 
farmer,  in  order  to  procure  the  benefit  of  a  very  trifling, 
but  radical  alteration  in  the  plough. 

'■'  'J'he  svvillyard,  which  is  a  lever,  where  the  weight 
lies  between  the  ^red  point  and  the  power,  is  intended 
by  its  bearing  upon  the  beam,  to  keep  the  plough  up- 
right. It  is  as  it  were  the  rudder,  without  which  the 
implement  through  the  tallow,  like  the  ship  through 
the  waves,  would  be  utterly  unmanageable.  It  i>(  the 
swiliyard  that  prevents  the  plough  from  going  upon  the 
lay  hand  (as  it  is  called),  which,  when  it  is  so  held,  the 
share,  instead  ol  being  kept  flat  and  moving  horizontally, 
i-  lifted  up  on  the  offside,  and  rai<cs  an  angular  instead 
of  a  cubical  piece  of  the  fallow,  and  thus  leaves  much 
of  the  land,  with  the  weeds  untouched  at  the  bottom  of 
the  thorough. 

"  And  this  is  the  general  complaint  both  with  the 
Essex  fool  plough,  the  Sudo:k  "heel  plough,  and  most 
others,  which  are  so  often  held  in  tlie  same  careless 
manner  upon  the  lay  hnnd. 

"  'l"he  weigh-pin  of  the  Essex  plough,  is  an  iron  bolt 
upon  which  the  plough  Ataff  ought  to  weigh  or  press,  in 
order  to  assist  in  keeping  the  plough  upright.  And  a 
second  swiliyard,  acting  as  a  second  lever,  with  the 
slingr  whippletree,  or  weightree,  aliached  to  it,  with 
another  foot  chain  and  crong,  vrould  still  further  assist 
in  keeping  the  beam  horizontal,  and  the  plough  upright ; 
and  thus  the  off  horse,  with  the  off  swiliyard,  would 
render  it  impossible  for  the  ploughman,  by  neglecting 
to  bear  upon  the  plough  staff,  to  let  the  plough  turn 
upon  the  lay  hand,  which  constructed  as  the  imple- 
ments is,  the  draught  from  the  single  swiliyard  neces- 
sarily with  the  least  inattention  occasions  it  to  do. 

"The  two  swiilyards  moving  upon  one  pivot,  to  be 
set  nearer  togetiier  or  further  apart,  as  found  con- 
venient, and  altered  as  the  work  may  require.  The 
fallow,  we  know,  is  very  badly  made  when  the  plough 
with  one  swillynrd,  (for  it  could  not  happen  with  two,) 
is  suffered  to  go  upon  the  lay  hand.  And  since  the 
careless  manner  of  holding  it  lightens  the  labour,  mak- 
iug  It  much  easier  for  the  horses  as  well  as  the  man, 
would  it  not  be  advisable,  by  almost  auy  alteration  in 
the  plough,  to  try  to  guard  against  the  mischief? 
and  the  more  so,  since  the  making  a  good  fallow  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  of  all  the  labors  iti  the  field,  by  far 
the  most  essential.  "Your's,  &g., 

"  Broomfield,  July  31,  1841.  W.  Lucas." 


REPLY  TO  A  CHESHIRE  FARMER, 

ON  THE  DECISION  OF  THE  JUDGES  AT  THE 
LIVERPOOL  MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  have  seen  the  Cheshire  Farmer's 
remarks  respecting  the  Wyersdale  cow  which  ob- 
tained the  premium  of  fifteen  sovereigns  in  Class 
IV.  at  Liverpool,  and  also  the  cow  which  obtained 
the  second  prize  of  ten  sovereigns.  He  says  they 
gave  no  mdk  (in  that  he  is  certainly  wrong,  though 
they  did  not  give  much)  ;  but  how  could  he  reconcile 
his  mind  to  showing  the  white  cow  which  he  calls  a 
Yorkshire  cross  in  that  class"?  For  my  part,  I  have 
been  a  breeder  of  short-horns  all  mv  life,  and  I  am 
now  no  chicken  ;  -.ind  1  declare  I  could,  see  nothing  in 
her  to  show  a  cross,  or  to  qualify  her  for  Class  IV. 
She  certainly  had  the  appearance  of  a  milker,  but  the 
judges  must  go  by  the  rules,  and  give  the  premium 
to  such  as  aie  duly  (lualiiied  for  the  class  in  which 
they  are  entered.  1  do  not  yet  know  who  the  judges 
were,  but  in  every  class  I  tliink  the  judges  had  acted 
most  conscientiously  in  the  discharge  of  their  arduous 
duties.  In  everything  exhibited  in  the  show-yard 
all  the  error  is — cattle,  and  particularly;  male 
animals,  were  overfed,  and  many  not  fit  for  work. 
If  this  overkeeping  could  be  remedied,  it  would  be 
well.  Lord  Talbot's  rams  were  certainly  very 
prime  little  animals,  but  in  out  northern  clime  I 
would  not  prefer  them.  We  like  a  hardy  race. 
Islore  wool  and  more  mutton  on  the  same  carcase  is 
better  adapted  to  the  consumption  of  the  population 
in  the  northern  manufacturing  districts;  still  a  cross 
between  these  rams  and  coarser  ewes  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  many  breeders.  The  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Societv  has  very  wisely  remedied  that  evil,  by 
giving  premiums  to  long-wooUed  sheep  ;  and  admi- 
rable specimens  were  exhibited,  of  which  Messrs. 
Large  and  Smith  may  very  justly  be  proud.  The 
south-downs  exhibited  were  also  very  prime ;  and 
the  combination  of  a  good  thick  fine  fleece  with 
perfect  symmetry  in  Mr.  Webb's  shearling  ram,  must 
have  excited  in  every  mind  a  degree  of  pleasure 
in  beholding  him. 

I  will  turn  back  to  what  the  Cheshire  Farmer 
calls  a  little  Wyersdale  cow.  Now,  Sir,  is  that  cow- 
not  far  above  the  average  weight,  when  fed,  of  the 
average  of  cattle  fed  on  the  average  lands  of  this 
kingdom  ;  and  is  she  not  perfect  iu  symmetry  and 
aptitude  to  fatten"!  She  had  her  last  calf  the  be- 
ginning of  last  October.  Surely  a  Cheshire  Farmer 
is  not  to  dictate.  As  to  what  propensities  cattle 
are  to  possess,  localities  differ;  and  though  good 
milkers  are  certainly  desirable,  yet  premiums  must 
not  be  o-iven  to  suit  any  one  particular  district  :  the 
o-eneral  o^ood,  the  general  usefulness,  is  what  is  most 
desirable,  and  must  and  will  be  attended  to.  The 
judges  have  an  onerous  and  arduous  duty  to  per- 
form ;  and  if  they  act  strictly  to  the  printed  rules 
and  instructions  given  them,  no  one  ought  to  com- 
plain. The  Herefords  are  said  to  be  bad  milkers, 
yet  they  have  an  amazing  propensity  to  fatten; 
and  although  I  profess  to  be  a  short-horn  breeder, 
yet  I  would  pause  and  ponder  a  long  time,  if  I  pos- 
sessed such  animals  as  some  of  the  Herefords  ex- 
hibited were,  before  I  made  a  change  ;  and  most 
particularly  a  yearling  Hereford  bull,  shown  by  Mr. 
Walker  at  Liverpool,  whose  perfections  as  to  shape 
and  propensity  to  fatten  could  not  but  please  the 
most  prejudiced  in  favour  of  any  breed,  "fhe  great, 
the  grand  desideratum  is  to  raise  a  stock  best  suited 
and  best  adapted  to  the  country  in  which  you  are 
situated.    I  see  the  first  object  of  the  Cheshire  Far<. 
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mer  when  be  entered  the  show-yard  was  to  pay  the 
pigs  a  visit;  I  therefore  must  conclude  by  wishing 
him  a  remunerating  price  both  for  bis  whey-fed 
porkers  and  his  Cheshire  cheese,  and  beg-  to  sub- 
scribe myself, 

A  Westmoreland  Farmer. 

P.S.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  a  committee  is  ap- 
pointed to  raise  a  subscription  for  a  piece  of  plate 
for  Mr.  Shaw,  and  I  regret  I  was  not  able  to  attend 
that  meeting  when  in  Liverpool.  It  has  my  hearty 
concurrence. 

[Our  correspondent  has  given  us  his  name  and  ad- 
dress,—Ed.  F.W.] 


Claim  first.— The  mode  of  producing'  a  strong  up- 
ward current  of  air,  by  the  contraction  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  outer  or  fixed  cylinder,  and  the  wings  or  vanes  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  revolving'  cylinder. 

Claim  second.— In  combination  with  the  foregoing', 
the  peculiar  form  and  direction  of  the  ridges  made  within 
the  outer  cylinder,  and  surrounding  the  inner  cyluider 
with  peculiar  beaters,  capable  of  throwing  the  grain 
agaitisi  the  ridges  ;  such  beaters  consisting  of  flat  radial 
strips  of  metal,  which  extend  vertically  along  the  lower 
portion  of  the  cylinder,  but  are  inclined  towards  the 
upper  ends. 

Claim  third. — The  adaptation  of  the  stationary  bolt 
©r  hollow  gudgeon,  as  connected  with  the  receptacle  for 
containing  oil  in  the  manner  described. 


NEW    PATENTS. 

William  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  civil  engineer, 
for  improved  machinery  for  clearing  wheat  and  other 
grain  or  seeds  from  smut  or  other  injurious  matters 
(being  a  communication),  July  11. — The  maciiine  con- 
sists of  an  outer  cylinder  standing  in  a  vertical  position 
upon  suitable  legs;  the  lower  part  uf  it  is  contracted, 
assuming  the  form  of  a  funnel  for  a  depth  of  about  three 
inches,  and  then  terminating  in  an  open  bottom,  through 
which  the  cleaned  grain  falls  to  the  floor,  and  a  strong 
current  of  wind  passes  up  into  the  cylinder.  The  in- 
terior of  the  cylinder  is  cut  into  ridges,  which  run  up 
vertically  from  its  lower  end  to  wiiiiin  about  eight 
inches  of  its  upper  end,  and  then  take  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, their  terminations  being  at  an  angle  of  12'^  with  a 
vertical  line.  On  the  upper  end  of  tiie  cylinder  is  a 
flanch,  between  which  and  a  cap-plate  the  smut,  chaff", 
&c.,  are  blown  out. 

Within  this  outer  cylinder  is  another,  from  the  peri- 
phery of  which  sixteen,  or  any  other  suitable  number  of 
beaters  extend  out  radially  ;  their  lower  ends  rise  up 
vertically,  parallel  to  the  shaft  of  the  inner  cylinder, 
but  their  upper  ends,  when  within  about  eight  inches  of 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  take  an  oblique  direction,  their 
terminations  being  at  an  angle  of  from  12°  to  28°  with 
u  vertical  line.  A  portion  of  the  upper  end  of  each 
beater  is  elongated,  so  as  to  form  vanes  or  wings,  which 
occupy  and  revolve  within  the  space  between  the  flanch 
and  the  cap-plate.  The  beaters  consist  of  thin  plates  of 
metal  about  1|  inch  in  width,  and  when  the  inner  cylin- 
der is  inserted  into  the  outer  one,  the  edges  of  the  beaters 
should  stand  about  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  the 
internal  surface  of  the  outer  cylinder.  Under  the  lower 
end  of  the  inner  cylinder  are  four  vanes,  which  aid  in 
producing  the  upward  draft.  The  upper  end  of  the 
shaft  of  the  inner  cylinder  is  supported  by,  and  turns 
upon,  a  hollow  cylindrical  steel  bolt  or  gudgeon,  the 
upper  end  of  which  is  held  firmly  in  a  bridge-piece  that 
rises  from  the  cap-plate.  The  bolt  being  hollow,  allows 
oil  to  be  poured  through  it  into  a  receptacle  in  the  top  of 
the  shaft. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  operation  : — The  grain 
to  be  cleaned  is  put  into  a  hopper,  and  is  fed  into  the 
space  between  the  cylinders  through  a  tube,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  side  of  the  outer  cylinder  near  its 
upper  end  ;  a  rapid  rotary  motion  is  now  given  to  the 
inner  cylinder,  and  the  grain  descending  towards  the 
lower  parts  of  the  cylinders  is  forciby  beaten  by  the 
beaters,  thereby  beating  off  the  smut-balls,  white-caps, 
and  other  deleterious  substan<;es  of  a  texture  softer  than 
the  grain.  I!y  the  rapid  motion  of  the  inner  cylinder, 
the  vanes  expel  the  air  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  consequently  producinj,,''  a  partial  vacuum 
within  the  outer  cylimler,  create  a  strong  draft  upwards 
through  it,  which  carries  oil'  ihrungh  the  space  between 
the  flanch  and  top  jjlate  all  the  light  matters  that  have 
bc(in  separated  from  the  gr:iin,  whilst  the  grain,  by  reason 
ofitssuperior  wei^'ht,  gradu-jlly  descends;  through  the 
openingin  the  bottom  of  the  outer  cyliuderon  lolhefloor. 


TiiojiAS  Vaux,  of  Frederick-street,  Gray's-inn-road, 
land  surveyor,  for  improvements  in  horse-shoes,  July  19. 
— This  invention  consists  in  a  mode  of  constructing 
horse-*hoes  with  movable  caukings,  in  order  that  the 
shoes  may  be  "  roughed"  or  unroughed  without  taking 
them  off. 

Claim  first. — The  mode  of  constructing  shoes  of 
malleable  ca^t  iron,  with  dovetail  grooves  and  movable 
projections,  as  described. 

Claim  second. — The  mode  of  making  shoes  of  wrought 
iron,  with  dovetail  grooves  and  movable  projections,  as 
described. 

In  front  of  the  shoe  a  dovetail  groove  is  formed,  re- 
Geiving  a  cauk  or  projection,  which  is  secured  in  the 
groove  by  a  screw  ;  at  the  hinder  parts  of  the  shoes  two 
other  dovetail  grooves  are  formed,  in  which  two  cauks 
are  received,  and  are  held  by  pins  or  screws,  which  are 
driven  into  holes  formed  at  the  back  of  the  shoe,  and 
bent  over  at  the  points  ;  that  part  of  the  hole  which 
passes  through  the  dovetail  groove  being  cut  partly  out 
of  the  shoe,  and  partly  out  of  the  cauk. 

One  of  the  variations  in  the  mode  of  aflixing  the  cauk 
in  froE.t  of  the  shoe  consists  in  fixing  it  by  means  of  a 
wedge,  driven  in  at  the  back  of  it  into  grooves  formed 
in  the  shoe,  and  a  pin  is  driven  through  the  wedge,  and 
through  the  dovetail  plate  on  which  the  cauk  is  formed, 
and  is  clenched  in  front  of  the  shoe. 

A  shoe  is  likewise  shown  having  two  projections  in 
front  fastened  by  screws  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  one 
first  described. 

The  shoes  and  projections  are  formed  by  casting  them 
in  malleable  cast  iron,  and  afterwards  annealing  them 
for  from  seven  to  ten  days,  according  to  the  substance 
of  the  metal  operated  upon.  The  holes  for  the  screws 
and  pins  are  drilled,  or  pioduced  in  casting,  and  those 
for  the  screws  are  afterwards  tupped  to  suit  the  screws 
to  be  received. 

The  shoes  may  likewise  be  made  of  virrought  iron, 
but  m'dUeable  cast  iron  is  preferred. 


William  Hutchinson,  of  Sutton-on-Trent,  Notting- 
hamshire, seed-crusher,  for  certain  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  oil  and  seed  cake,  Aug.  4. 

I'he  barley,  or  other  grain  or  pulse,  is  first  passed 
through  a  riddle,  in  order  to  free  it  from  ajjy  gravel  or 
other  rubbish  that  may  be  mixed  with  it ;  then 
twelve  quarters  of  it  are  ground  into  meal,  and  to  this 
meal  nine  quarters  of  linseed,  previously  crushed  by 
passing  between  rollers,  are  a<lded.  These  ingredients 
beinsr  well  mixed  together,  are  ground  under  vertical 
stones  into  a  fine  flour,  vvhich  is  then  placed  in  a  kettle, 
and  heated  to  about  212  degrees  by  means  of  steam. 
While  in  this  hot  state  it  is  removed  from  the  kettle 
into  an  ordinary  stamper  press,  and  subjected  to  great 
pressure,  by  which  all  the  superfluous  oil  (rom  the  linseed 
that  is  not  taken  uj)  by  the  barley  is  expressed. 

Claim.— I'hc  manufacture  ol  oil  cakes  by  the 
admixture  with  linseed  of  b.iiley,  wheat,  oats,  peas, 
beans,  Inrts,  or  other  grain  or  pulse,  in  the  proportions, 
or  about  the  proportions,  aud  in  the  manner  described. 
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ON  LUCERNE. 

The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  extending  since 
its  valuable  qualities  have  become  better  known,  and 
the  foddering-  of  horses  and  cattle  in  enclosed  yards 
Las  been  adopted.     It  succeeds  well   upon  any  de- 
scription of  land  of  deep  staple,  jiroviJed   the  sub- 
soil is  dry  ;  but  this  is  not  always  an  exception,  as 
upon  some  of  the  strong  clay  soils   of  good  quality 
it  succeeds  as  well   as   upon   most   others,  which  is 
not    in    accordance  with    its   g^eneral  habits,  as  no 
drainage  except  that  effected  on  the  surface  can  be 
given  J  and  as  far  as  my  experience  extends,  I  have 
found    all    descriptions    of  soil    that    will    produce 
mangel  wurzel  and  Swede  turnips  in  perfection,  will 
likewise  produce  this  excellent  plant  in  perfection. 
I  have  also  found   it  invariably  succeed   well  after 
a  crop  of  mangel  wurzel,  and  it  is  rarely  if  ever  in- 
jured by  the  fly  upon  such  rotation,  from  the  facility 
with  which  I  obtain  a  plant  under  my   present   sys- 
tem, which  is  by  sowing  every  year   and  plouL^hing 
up  a  portion  that  is  wearing  out,  or    has   become 
overrun  with  grass.     My  process  is    sim.ply  as  fol- 
lows : — The  land  is    first   summer-tilled,    with    or 
without   turnips,  for  barley  or   oats,  and  all  root- 
weeds  are  thereby  destroyed.      After  the  barley  or 
oat    crop     is    harvested,  the    land    is    immediately 
ploughed,  and   if  the  weather   permits,  one  or  two 
more  ploughings  are  given  before  the  winter;  the 
land  isthen  put  upon  ridges  for  the  mangel  wurzel,  and 
during  the  winter   or  in  the   spring    months    from 
sixteen  to  twenty  loads  of  good  compost  manure  is 
added,  and  the  land  afterwards  planted  with  mangel 
wurzel  ;  after  that  crop  is  gathered   in  November, 
the  land  is  again  carefully  ploughed,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  if  perfectly  dry   and    friable,  another 
ploughing  is  given,  or  it  is  scarified  so  as  to  produce 
a  fine  tilth  upon  the  surface  ;  and  about  the  middle 
of  April  the  seed  is  drilled  in,   at  the  rate  of  about 
161bs.  per  acre,  in  rows  ten  inches  distant  from  each 
other,  or  it  may  be  sown  broadcast  with   SOlbs.,  and 
lightly  harrowed.     The  sowing   may  take   place  at 
any  time  after  the  middle  of  April  until  the  middle 
of  June,  but  should  not  be  sown  earlier  ;  the   late 
frosts  being  equally  injurious  as  the  fly,  whicli    fre- 
quently   destroys  it  altogether.      Upon    the  voung 
plants  appearing  and  becoming  well  established,  the 
laud  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  by  hand-weed- 
ing and  repeated   hoeings ;  at  Rlidsummer  or   soon 
after,  it  should  be  mown,  and  again  mown    early  in 
September.     In  this  process  the  scythe  should  have 
a  keen  edge,  and  upon  no  account  should  it    be   cut 
with  any  but  a  sharp  instrument,  as,  if  bruised  by 
that  operation,  the  next  shoots  will  be  weakened 
and  dwindling.      In  the  autumn,  after  the  cuttings 
Lave    been   completed,    sheep    should    be    closely 
folded  upon  it ;  and  if  fed  upon  the  spot  with  turnips, 
cake,  or  corn,  so  much    the  better.     The  manuring 
on  this  plan  is   better  adapted  to  ensure  a  full  crop 
than  by  any  other  mode  ;  and  whilst  it  prevents  the 
grass  increasing,  it  tends  to  increase  the  produce  in 
the  greatest  possible  deprree  ;  but  if  sheep  cannot  be 
available,  a  dressing  of  well-mixed  compost,  con- 
sisting of  stable  dung  and  fresh  maiden  earth,  should 
be  applied.  In  the  following  spring  little  requires  to 
be  done,  further  than   picking  off  the  loose  stones, 
pieces  of  wood,  &c.,  that  may  have  accumulated   so 
as  to  retard  the  scythe  during  the  process  of  mow- 
ing.    If  any  weeds  appear,  they  should  be  carefully 
removed  in  March,  but  the  hoe  should  be  used  spa- 
ringly, for  at  this  season  the  slightest  exposure  of 
the  roots  to  frost   will  injure  it  greatly.     The  first 
mowing  will  be  ready  to  commence  in   the   latter 
part  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  and  from  its 


growing  rapidly  at  this  season  may  be  cut   early,  as 
the  succession   will  be  better  maintained ;  three  or 
four    cuts    may    be   taken    altogether    during    the 
summer.    In  the  autumn  of  every   year  the  folding 
with  sheep  must  be  repeated,  or  a  dressing  given  by 
the  compost  will  be  quite  sufficient ;  and  if  thus  early 
repeated,    the  lucerne  may    be    kept    in    vigorous 
growth   from   eight  to  ten  years  ;  but   as  it   is  far 
more  nutritious  in  the  first  five  or  six  years,  if  other 
land  is  available,  and  a  succession  of  pieces  is  once 
established,  it  ought  never  to  remain  longer  from  one 
sowing.     To  those,  however,  who  may  wish  to  con. 
vert  the  land   to    permanent   pasture,    perhaps    no 
better  mode  can  be  adopted  than  by  letting  the  lu- 
cerne continue  until  the  natural  grasses   supersede 
it.     It  is  not  necessary  literally  to  follow  the  plaii  I 
have  laid  down  ;  I  only  state  it  as  my  practice,  and 
by  that  I  succeed.      The  essential  points  are — First, 
that  the  land  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  but  the 
lucerne  does  not  succeed  well  immediately  after  the 
fallow  until  a  crop  of  turnips,  mawgel,  or  some  other 
crop,  has  been   taken,   that  has  also  been  kept  free 
from  weeds.     Secondly,   it  should  not  be  sown  too 
early,  and  the  seed  should  be   new.     Thirdly,  clean 
thoroughly  the  first  summer,  and  regularly  fold  upon 
it  with  sheep  afierwards,  discontinuing   the   hoe  al- 
together.    As  the  produce  must  vary   according  to 
the  nature  and  quality  of  tlie  soil,  no   statement  can 
be  furnished  of  the  quantity   other  than  by  stating 
the  weight  of  that  which  has  already  been  produced  j 
three  cuttings  from  good   land   will  yield  from  five 
to  six  cwt.  per  square  rod.     Upon  two  acres  I  have 
kept  six  horses  and  colts  from  the  middle   of  April 
to    this   time,   besides    a    portion   used    for  weaned 
calves.  Upon  another  farm,  six  acres  have  supported 
ten  cart  and  two  nag-horses  during  the  same  period. 
And  a   friend   of  mine,    who  has  a  very  strong  clay 
land  farm  of  nearly  400  acres,  has  kept  sixteen  pow- 
erful   horses  upon    eight   acres,    from  April   to  Oc- 
tober, for  several  years  past,  with  the   exceiHion  of 
three  weeks  between  the  first  and   second   cuttings, 
w-hen  fed  upon  tares.  I  find  that  my  horses  maintain 
themselves  in  condition  without  corn,  and  perform 
their  work  better  than  others  that  are  fed   upon   cut 
clover,  tares, 6cc.,  and  one  bushel  of  oatseach  perweek. 
A  fine  piece  of  lucerne  1  calculate  to  be  worth  from 
20/.  to  '251.  per  acre  ;  if  cut  for  hay  it  should  be  tho- 
roughly made,  as  heating  upon   the   stack  spoils  it, 
and  makes  it  mouldy.      I  shall  be  ready  at  any  time 
to  give  further  information,  and  to  parties  requiring 
it,  a  reference  whereby  they  may  be  able  to  inspect 
several  pieces  now  in  growth,  and  thus  have  an  op- 
portunity    of    obtaining    from    the    growers    their 
various  modes  of  cultivation  ;   for  although  I   have 
some  good  pieces,  lay  land   is  not  so   well  adapted 
as  that  of  others  to  whom  I  can  refer,  and  who  will 
be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  it. 
I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Writtle,  Essex.  Robt.  Baker. 


Farmers  and  country  gentlemen  will  see  by  our  ad- 
vertising columns  that  Mr.  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson 
has  ready  for  publication  a  work  of  great  practical 
utility.  From  Mr.  Cuthbert  Johnson's  well-known 
reputation  as  a  writer  on  agricultural  subjects, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  work  will  find  its 
vjay  into  the  hands  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
economy  of  farming,  the  application  of  tlie  most 
modern  discoveries  of  science  to  practical  agriculture, 
the  construction  of  the  most  improved  agricultural  im- 
plements, aud,  indeed,  in  rural  affairs  in  genera].  We 
wish  Mr,  Cuthbert  Jchnson  every  success  in  his  im- 
portant undertaking.— C/ieims/ord  Chronicle. 

Q  2 
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THE    ROYAL     AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

At  a  Monthly  Council,  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
4th  of  August,  present,  Henry  Handley,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Chair  ;  Hon.  Captain  Spencer,  Colonel 
Thomas  Austen,  Richard  Westbrook  Baker,  Esq., 
David  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Thomas  Raymond  Bar- 
ker, Esq.,  French  Burke,  Esq.,  Colonel  Challorrer, 
William  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.,  George  Kimberley,  Esq., 
John  Kinder,  Esq.,  W.  Woods  Page,  Esq.,  Rev.  VV.L. 
Rham,  and  William  Youatt,  Esq. 

LivEKPOOL  Meeting. 

The  President  stated,  that  agreeably  with  the  unani- 
mous resolutions  of  the  Council  at  its  first  assembling 
in  Liverpool,  after  the  termination  of  the  bu?;ine»s  of  the 
meeting,  he  had  addressed  letters  of  thanks,  in  the  name 
of  the  Council,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  to  the 
following  gentlemen  and  public  bodies  in  that  town  :— 

To  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  for  the  great  interest  he 
had  evinced  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  the  faci- 
lities he  had  afl'orded  in  his  municipal  capacity,  the  grant 
he  had  made  on  his  own  part  and  that  of  tlie  corpora- 
tion, of  the  "  old  infirmary  yard"  as  the  site  of  the 
dining  pavilion,  and  the  hospitality  he  had  shown  to  the 
Council  in  particular. 

To  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  and  the  Police  Committee, 
for  the  e.xcellent  arrangemenis  they  had  made,  and  the 
efficient  measures  they  had  adopted  for  ensuring  the 
maintenance  of  good  order  and  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  during  tiie  week  of  the  Liverpool  Meeting. 

To  Richard  Earle,  Esq.,  of  Knowsley,  for  the  valua- 
ble aid  he  had  so  kindly  afforded  the  Society  in  acting 
as  its  representative  during  the  progress  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  meeting. 

2'o  the  Mechanics^  Institution,  for  the  great  obligations 
the  Society  owed  to  the  Committee  of  Management,  the 
prompt,  liberal,  and  unconditional  grant  of  the  use  of 
their  rooms  for  the  sittings  of  the  Council,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Finance  Committee  during  the  week. 

To  Messrs.  Falkner  and  Lace,  for  their  liberal  grant 
of  the  use  of"  Falkner's  Fields,"  as  the  site  of  the  show- 
yard  for  cattle  and  implements,  and  their  general  inter- 
est in  promoting  theobjects  of  the  Meeting. 

To  Messrs.  Lucas,  for  their  liberal  grant  of  the  use  of 
their  Repository  for  the  purpose  of  the  Council  dinner. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Race-Ground,  for  their  libe- 
ral grant  of  the  use  ot  the  Race-ground  for  the  trial  of 
agricultural  implements. 

To  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.,  for  the  essential  service 
his  lordship  had  rendered  to  the  Society  in  liberally  sup- 
plying the  requisite  amount  of  horses  for  the  trial  of 
agricultural  implements  en  the  race-ground. 

To  the  Harrington  and  Liverpool  Water  Company, 
for  the  efTective  measures  they  had  so  promptly  under- 
taken for  the  due  and  gratuitous  supply  of  water  to  the 
cattle-yard. 

To  the  Liverpool  Library ,  for  the  handsome  and  liberal 
manner  in  which  the  Committee  not  only  gave  access  to 
the  Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  oflCng- 
land  to  their  Library,  and  the  full  advantages  of  their 
Institution,  but  the  especial  privilege  of  taking  out  of 
the  library  such  works  as  they  might  -wish  to  consult 
and  peruse  at  leisure  during  their  stay  in  Liverpool. 

To  the  Liverpool  Athenaeum,  for  the  handsome  and 
liberal  manner  in  which  free  admission  was  given 
during  the  Meeting  to  the  non-resident  Members  ofthc 
Society. 

To  the  Royal  Institution  of  Liverpool,  for  the  hand- 
some and  liberal  manner  in  vviiich  (ree  admission  to 
their  library  was  given  to  the  JNlembers  of  the  Society. 

To  the  Union  News  Room,  for  the  handsome  and 
libeial  manner  in  which  the  rooms  of  the  Institution 
would  be  open  to  IMembers  of  the  Society  during  the 
period  of  the  Meeting. 

Vote  or  riiANks  to  the  Phesident. 
The  Council  unanimously   confirmed    the  following 
vote  of  thanks   to  Philip   Piisey,  Esq.,  M. P.,  the  late 
President  of  the  Society,  moved  at  the  former  Council 


by  Thomas  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by 
Earl  Spencer, 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Council  be  voted  to  Mr. 
Pusey,  for  his  valuable  services  and  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  Society,  during  the  period  of 
his  Presidency." 

Finance  Committee. 
Colonel  Challoner,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, laid  before  the  Council  the  report  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the  accounts, 
held  that  day  ;  informing  the  Council  that  the  Commit- 
tee before  leaving  Liverpool  had,  agreeably  with  the 
orders  of  the  Council,  left  with  Messrs.  Holme,  the  sum 
of  IdOOZ.  on  account  of  the  building  of  the  pavilion  and 
the  erections  of  the  cattle-yard  ;  with  Mr.  Rudley,  ef 
the  A'lelphi,  the  sum  of  lOOJl.  on  account  of  the  supply 
of  ihe  Council  and  Pavilion  dinners  ;  and  with  j\lr. 
Ledger,  one  of  the  stewards  of  the  yard,  the  sum  of 
500/.  on  account  ofthe  disbursement  of  espences  con- 
nected with  the  show-yard,  leaving  the  residuary  ba- 
lance on  each  of  these  three  accounts  to  be  finally  ad- 
justed at  a  future  meeting  of  the  Committee.  Colonel 
Challoner  further  reported  that  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that  cheques  should  be  drawn  for  the  amount 
of  prizes  respectively  due  to  the  successful  competitors 
at  the  Liverpool  Rieeting,  in  the  department  of  cattle, 
implements,  extra  stock,  &c.,  or  prize  essays  ;  and  that 
the  mileage  ot  the  judges  who  had  kindly  lent  their  va- 
luable aid  on  the  occasion,  should  be  paid  as  their 
accounts  were  sent  in  and  received.  The  Committee 
also  recommending  that  Post-office  orders  payable  to 
the  Secretary,  should  be  suggested  as.  the  most  direct  and 
satisfactory  medium  for  the  payment  of  subscriptions 
due  from  Members  to  the  Society. 

Bristol  Meeting. 

The  Council  directed  a  proof  of  the  Bristol  Prize 
Sheet  to  be  laid  before  them  by  Wednesday  next,  and 
a  printed  copy,  when  finally  approved,  transmitted  by 
post  to  each  member  of  the  Society. 

The  President  was  requested  by  the  Council,  to  an- 
nounce to  the  authorities  of  Bristol,  the  intention  of  the 
Society  to  hold  their  next  annual  country  meeting  in 
that  city,  and  request  their  co-operation  in  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  the  Society  ;  and  the  following  gentle- 
men were  named  members  ot  the  General  Bristol  Com- 
mittee : — 


The  President 

Duke  of  Richmond 

Earl  Spencer 

W.  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Hon.  Captain  Spencer 

T.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq. 

Colonel  Challoner 


William  Shaw,  Esq. 
Humphrey  Gibbs,  Esq. 
James  Dean,  Esq. 
W.    Goodenough    Hayter, 

Esq.,  MP. 
J.  W.  Childers,Esq.,M.P. 
Colonel  Austen 


It  was  also  decided  that  a  deputation,  selected  from 
the  foregoing  committee,  should  proceed  to  Bristol 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  most  eligible  sites 
for  the  Pavilion  and  Council  Dinner,  as  well  a*  for  the 
Cattle  and  Implement- Yard,  and  to  make  such  arrasge- 
ments  in  reference  to  other  points  of  the  business  as 
may  seem  desirable. 

Easl  Spencer,  Colonel  Challoner,  Hon.  Captain 
Spencer,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Jonas,  j\lr.  Kimberley,  the 
Rev.  James  Linton,  and  Mr.  Hobbs,  communicated  to 
the  Council  various  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  next 
annual  county  meeting,  which  were  discussed  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Bristol  Committee. 

Committees. 

The  Journal,  Finance,  and  Geological  Committees 
were  revived  for  the  en*uing  session,  and  the  V^eterinary 
Cottiraittee  resitored  for  the  express  object  of  completing 
their  labours  in  reference  to  the  Epidemic  Reports. 

David  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  gave  notice  that  at  a 
future  monthly  Council  he  should  propose  an  alteration 
in  the  ]5ye-lnw  regulating  the  date  at  which  commit- 
tees at  present  exjiire  with  the  annual  County  Meeting, 
and  should  move  that  all  committees  should  expire  with 
the  General  JNleeting  in  December. 

The  name  of  Colonel  Austen  was  added  to  the  Finance 
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Committee,  and  tliat  of  Mr.  Kimberley  to  the  Journal  from  a  rock  on  the  coast  of  Merionetlishire,  produced 

Committee,                        ^.       ^         .    .            .  tt  i,t  a  powerful  but  transient  effect  on  grrass.     It  was  tried, 

Viscount  Duncannon,  First  Commissioner  of  H.M.  at  my  request,  by   Sir  Robert  Vau-han,   at  Nannau. 

Woods  and  torests.  communicated  to  the  Council  two  The  rains  in  our  chmate  must  tend  very  much  to  injure 

lleports  made  to  the  Goveinmentby  Protestor  Phillips,  this  species  of  manure,  where  it  is  exposed  to  them, 

KK.S.,  Chemical  Director  ot  the  Museum  of  Economic  soon  after  its  deposition ;  bat  it  may  probably  be  found 

Oeolop,  on  the  alleged  powers  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  to  great  perfection  in  caverns  or  clefts  in  rocks,  haunted 

protect  sail-cloth  from  the  injuries  ol  time  and  weather;  by  cormorants   and  gulls.    I   examined   some  recent 

and  on  tUe  question  ot  the  application  ot  nitrate  ot  soda  cormorant's  dung  which  I  found  on  a  rock  near  cape 

as  a  manure.  Lizard,  in  Cornwall.    It  had  not  at  all  the  appearance 

Cultivation  of  Agricultural  Plants.  o^  ''is  guano  ;  was  of  a  grayish  white  colour  ;  had  a 

J.  D.  C.  Sowerby,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Tf/J  '^^'"^.  t,™<^"'  ^'^^^  .t'ia.t  of  putrid  animal  matter. 
Botanic  Society  of  Lond^jn,  informed  the  Council  that  ^^"'^"  ^^^^^  °°  ^^  quicklime,  it  gave  abundance  of 
the  Botanic  Society  "  had  prepared  a  plot  of  ground  '"",?'' "'''^/'  "jeated  wm^  nitric  acid  it  yielded  uric  acid, 
for  the  reception  of  plants  useful  in  agriculture,  which  ^'■'  Mf cdonald  s  communication  stated  that  the 
have  been  or  hereafier  may  be,  introduced  into  Eng-  g^aio  tiad  been  tried  upon  60  different  farms,  and  on 
land,  and  for  experiments  unon  such  plants  as  are  likely  ^^"X  "iHereat  crop,  and  had  not  only  not  failed  in  any 
to  become  useful  to  the  agriculturist."  Mr.  Sowerby  °"^  instance,  but  in  every  case  had  been  the  cause  of 
further  stated,  "  that  the  Botanic  Society  would  gladly  f "  astonishing  produce.  That  Mr.  Smith,  of  Gun- 
receive  any  seeds,  routs,  or  plants,  and  any  sug^'estions  '°'^  V^^'i^  ^°"°*'^'  ^ad  applied  4  bushels  (weigtiing 
for  their  raanageMient,  that  the  lloval  Agricultural  about  200Ibs.;  to  a  statute  acre,  and  on  the  equal  and 
Society  of  England,  or  any  of  its  members,  might  feel  adjoimng  part  of  the  same  field  had  applied  15  bushels 
disposed  to  favour  the  Society  with."  °\  bone-dust ;  both  having  been  drilled  into  the  ground 
r.  ,  ^,  '*^'""  '"<^  seed-wheat :— the  guano  gave  6  quarters  2 
Foreign  Agricultural  Meetings.  bushels  l  J  peck,  and  the  bone-dust,  4i  quarters,  of 

Various  documents,  connected  with  the  grer.t  meeting  wheat.    That  the  guano  in  appearance  was  a  dry  pow- 

of  the  German  agriculturists  at  Doberan,   in  the  first  der,  weighing  521bs.  to  the  bushel ;  and  that  for  use  4 

week  of  September,  and  of  the   Itidian  Cultivators  of  bushels  of  guano,  mixed  with  1  bushel  of  «ood-char- 

Natural  Science  at  Florence,  in  the  second  week  of  the  coal  in  powder,  formed  the  proper  quantity  to  be  ap- 

same  month,  in  the  present  year,  were  communicated.  plied  to  the  acre;    the  charcoal  having  the  peculiar 

f-            aTavitpit  property  of  porous  bodies  of  holding  the  gaseous  am- 

„.    „        ,         ,V      \    '.^"^^""7            ^_^,^       „    ,  monia  within  its  interstices,  and  thus  rendering  the 

Sir  Humphrey  Uavy  having  in  the  year  1813,  called  manure  less  fugitive,  it  having  been  found  that  such 

the  attention  of  the  agricu  tural   world   to  the  peculiar  mixture  with  charcoal  rendered  the  second  year's  crop 

properties  of  the  sea-tow!s  excrements  as  manure,  and  almost  as  abundant  as  the  first.    Mr    Macdonald  re- 

Protestor  Sprengel  having  referred  to  it  in   his  article  commends  the  guano  to  be  either  drilled  in  with  the 

on  "Animal  Manures,     translated  and  printed  in  the  seed,  or  sown  broad-cast  with  a  light  ploughing  or 

4th  part  of  the  Society  s  Journal,  the  importation  ot  two  harrowing  in  ;    and  that  not  only  for  wheat,  but  in  the 

cargoes  of  the  guano  manure,  announced  by  Mr.  Cas-  case  of  clover,  turnips,    barley,  oats,   and  especially 

tellain  as  being  on  their  wsy  to  the  port  o(  Liverpool,  hops,  its  effects  were  still  more  evident  and  favourable, 

and  the  result  of  Mr.  Skirving  s  trials,  exhibited  at  the  Mr.  Macdonald    concludes    his  communication   by 

Liverpool  Meeting,  having  excited  the  genera  attention  giving  the  following  chemical  analysis  of  100  parts  of 

ot  the  Members  ot  the  society,  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  St.      the  gumo  • j  r 

Mildred's  Court,  London,  and  Mr.  W.  Eardley  Wright,  _ 

the  Naturalist  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  have  each  made  Bone-earth  or  phosphate  of  Lime  ....  30^  parts. 

communications  on  this  subject.  Sulphates  and  Muriates    3 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  his  Agricultural  Chemistry,         Ammonia*^'     '^ 

has  made  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject : —  r\n  **•'    "'A ^^, 

».  ,  °  ....  ij      ,   .  ,  Other  organic  matter 36i 

Amongst  excrementitious  solid  substances  used  as  ....        2 

manures,  one  of  'the  most  powerful  is  the  dung  of  Mr.  Eardley  Wright,  the  Naturalist,  sent  out  by  the 
birds  that  feed  on  animal  food,  particularly  the  dung  of  Earl  of  Derby,  to  prosecute  his  researches  in  the  Falk- 
sea-birds.  The  guano,  which  is  used  to  a  great  extent  land  Islands,  (and  to  which  station  he  intends  imme- 
in  South  Ameiica,  and  which  is  tiie  manure  that  diately  to  return)  informed  the  Society  of  the  immense 
fertilizes  the  sterile  plains  of  Peru,  is  a  production  of  quantities  of  Penguin's  excrements  collected  in  various 
this  kind.  It  exists  abundantly,  as  we  are  informed  by  localities  in  those  islands  so  favourably  situated  for 
M.  de  Humboldt,  on  the  small  islands  in  the  South  supplying  the  article  as  an  object  of  comnaercial  im- 
Sea,  at  Chinche,  Ho,  Iza,  and  Arica.  50  vessels  are  port,  in  our  homeward-bound  vessels.  Mr.  Whiling- 
laden  with  it  annually  at  Chinche,  each  of  which  carries  ton,  director  of  the  Falkland  Islands  Association  al.?o 
from  1500  to  2000  cubic  feet.  It  is  used  as  a  manure  announced  to  the  Society  his  having  received  a  most 
only  in  very  small  quantities;  and  particularly  for  crops  interesting  collection  of  specimens  of  varieties  of 
of  maize.  I  made  some  experiments  on  specimens  of  grasses,  &c.  from  these  islands.  The  Rev.  Mr,  Rham 
guano  sent  frorn  South  America  to  the  board  of  Ag-  informed  the  Council  that  the  guano  was  only  three- 
riculture  in  1805.  It  appeared  as  a  fine  brown  powder ;  fourths  heavier  than  water,  and  required  a  peculiar 
it  blackened  by  heat,  and  gave  off  strong  ammoniacal  geographical  locality  for  its  remaining  uninjured  in  the 
fumes;  treated  with  nitiicacid  it  afforded  uric  acid,  large  deposits  in  which  it  had  been  founed  and  a  cli- 
In  1806,  M.  M.  Fnurcroy  and  Vauquelin  published  an  mate  in  which  neither  rain  nor  strong  dews' fell  on  the 
elaborate  analysis  of  guano.  Tliey  state  that  it  contains  grouad,  the  manure  being  composed  of  animal  matter 
a  fourth  part  of  its  weight  of  uric  acid,  partly  saturated  and  salts,  and  consequently  so  liable  to  decomposition 
with  ammonia,  and  partly  with  potassa  ;  some  phos-  unless  remaining  in  a  perfectly  dry  state, 
phoric  acid  combined  with  the  same  bases,  and  like- 
wise with  lime.  Small  quantities  of  sulphate  and  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
muriate  of  potassa,  a  little  fatty  matter,  and  some  Both  Sprengel  and  Liebig  having  referred  to  the  im- 
quartzose  sand.  It  is  easy  to  explain  its  fertilizing  portance  of  preventing  ammonia  from  flying  off  from 
properties:  from  its  composition  it  might  be  supposed  pianure  in  the  form  of  gas,  by  saturating  and  fixing  it 
to  be  a  very  powerful  manure.  It  requires  water  for  by  means  of  some  acid,  which  would  again  yield  it  to 
the  solution  of  its  soluble  matter  to  enable  it  to  pro-  the  decomposing  powers  of  plants  ;  Dr.  Daubeney  in 
duce  its  full  beneficial  effect  on  crops.  The  dung  of  his  third  lecture  (page  88),  delivered  before  the  Univer- 
sea-birds  has,  I  believe,  never  been  u.<ed  as  a  manure  sity  of  Oxford,  suggested  the  conversion  of  gypsum  or 
m  this  country  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  even  the  soil  sulphate  of  lime,  into  a  sulphate  of  ammonia,  by  means 
of  the  small  islands  on  our  coast  much  frequented  by  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  gas-works  •  and  Messrs 
them,  would  fertilize.    Some  dung  of  sea-birds  brought  Gill  and  Smith,  of  Kettering,  acting  on'  this  suf'ges- 
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lion,  have  untlertakea  to  prepare  for  sale  at  Ss.percwt. 
the  sulphiite  of  ammonia  from  this  source,  and  of  which 
they  pi-esenied  a  sample  to  the  Society. 

Derbyshire  Marl. 

Mr.  Kimberley  submitted  to  I  he  inspection  of  the 
Council  a  specimen  of  the  red  marl  u^ed  with  very  pood 
eflFeci  on  the  thin  gravels  and  wrak  soils  in  South  Der- 
byshire, and  in  StaiFord shire,  near  Burton-on-Trent. 

Mr.  Danson,  of  Liverpool,  comrauBicated  to  the 
Society  a  paper  by  Mr.  Rowlandson,  of  Ballymai tin, 
in  Ireland,  on  the  cheap  production  of  chlorides  of  cal- 
cium and  ammonia  as  saline  manures;  Mr.  Robert 
Collins,  of  Dublin,  a  paper  cm  the  gestation  of  cows  ; 
Mr.  Wills,  of  Camberweil,  a  circular  of  queries  rela- 
tive to  the  employment  of  the  poor  ;  Mr.  Eullen,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of 
Ireland,  the  prize-sheet  of  that  Society  ;  Mr.  Deck,  of 
Cambridge,  a  prospectus  of  his  agricultural  geology, 
ill  progress  ;  Mrs.  Coote,  of  Clifton,  on  the  temporary 
substitution  of  sheet?  sewn  together  for  rick  cloths; 
Mr.  Read,  of  Crediton,  on  the  esseniial  exclusion  of 
horses  having  any  existing  constitutional  defect,  or  any 
inherent  or  herfditary  disease,  as  breeding  animals  ; 
Mr.  Sledman,  of  Horsham,  on  the  use  of  soda,  nitre, 
and  salt  as  a  manure  for  meadow  land  ;  Mr.  W.  L. 
Wakeley,  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  flour  made 
from  his  wheat;  Mr.  Ground,  on  his  machine  for 
cleaning  corn  and  seeds  ;  and  Mr.  George  Reid,  on  the 
Dombasle  ploughs. 

Mr.  Coddington,  of  Timolin,  presented  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  liallytore  Agricultural  Society  in  Ire- 
land; the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  the  last  p^at 
of  their  Proceedings  ;  Mr.  Waterston,  the  tirst  part  of 
his  Cyclopedia  of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Thomas  N. 
Parker,  of  Sweeney  Hall,  near  Oswestry,  a  set  of  Lis 
cubical  measures,  and  one  of  the  quicksilver  levels 
invented  by  him. 


At  a  Council  held  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  of 
August,  present — Thomas  Raymond  Barker,  Ksq.,in 
the  chair,  T.  French  Burke,  Esq.,  liev.  VV.  L.  Rham, 
and  Wiiiiam  Shaw,  Esq., 

Viscount  Hood,  ot  Bryanstone  Square,  London,  and 
Whitley  Abbey,  near  Coventry  ;  Joiin  Bjiilward,  Esq., 
of  Horsinu'ton,  near  Wincanton,  Somersetsiiire;  and 
John  Warsop,  E?.q.,  of  Alconbury  Hill, near  Hfinting- 
don,  were  elected  Governor.?. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 
The  Council  decided  that  such  Members  of  the 
Society  as  had  made  trials  of  the  Nitrate  of  Soda  this 
year,  should  be  requested  to  send  in,  as  soon  as  cnn- 
venient,  a  statement  of  the  result  produced  upou  their 
crops  by  the  application  of  that  substance  as  a  manure, 
informing  the  Society  of  the  details  of  weight  and 
measure  in  each  experiment,  and  stating  whether  the 
trials  respectively  were  attended  with  success  or  failure. 

Specimens  of  M'^heat. 

The  Council  also  decided  that  the  following'  recom- 
mendations of  Professor  Henslow  should  be  made  known 
to  such  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  as  iutt-ndcd  to 
traissmit  specimens  of  wheat  this  year  for  the  Society's 
museum : — 

"  There  should  be  about  six  entire  specimciis  of  each 
variety,  with  the  root  and  leaves  attached.  Kiicli 
variety  shoidd  be  formed  into  a  separate  bundle,  by 
being  tied  to  a  stick  or  flat  board,  and  the  ears  .should 
be  wrani  ed  in  paper  to  prevent  friction  ;  each  bundle 
should  be  labelled.  A  few  additional  cars  (about  a 
dozen),  of  ditFerent  sizes,  should  be  put  up,  wrapped  in 
paper;  and  this  packet  »houid  also  be  labelled.  There 
should  be  about  half  a  pint  of  seed  of  each  variety  ;  or, 
■where  so  much  caunot  be  spared,  about  twenty  seeds 
may  be  sent  in  a  phial ;  and  this  also  labelled.  One  of 
these  labels  should  contain,  besides  the  name  of  the 
variety,  as  many  of  the  following  particulars  an  can  be 
a'-cerlaioed,  namely — 1,  The  name  of  the  grower;  2, 
The  parish  and  county  where  grown  ;  3,  The  nature  of 
the  soil ;  4,  Any  general  observalions  respecting  the 


amount  of  produce,  peculiarity  of  culture,  or  precise 
condi  ions  under  which  the  culture  took  place.  Where 
several  bundles  are  packed  in  the  same  box,  the  whole 
should  be  carefully  and  closely  packed,  to  prevent  in- 
jury from  mutual  friction  during  their  cariiage." 

Flemish  Winter  Barley. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Rhara  exhibited  specimens  of  the 
Flemish  Winter  Barley,  of  which  llj  qrs.per  acre  were 
re-.ped,  near  Ghent,  in  IS-tO.  Mr.Rham  al.<o  exhibited 
another  vaiiety  of  Winter  Barley,  originally  from  bra- 
bant,  with  short,  compact,  six-rowed  eats,  and  the 
straw  rather  shorter  than  the  preceding  ;  this  variety 
was  also  very  productive,  and  had  been  sown  and 
reaped  at  the  same  time  as  the  other. 

The  specimen  grew  at  Wiukfield,  in  Berkshiie,  from 
seed  of  the  ;ibnve  crop,  in  March  last,  and  was  reaped 
on  the  0th  of  August.  The  straw  was  long  and  thick, 
and  the  produce  much  greater  than  that  of  common 
Barley,  but  had  not  been  at  that  time  accurately  ascer- 
tained. 

The  Agricultural  Class  of  the  Society  of  Arts  at 
Geneva,  presented  their  printed  notices  of  proceedings 
from  October,  1S39,  to  January,  18-11,  along  with  a 
copy  of  RI.  Favre's  work,  entitled,  "  Le  V^terinaire 
Campiigiiard  ;  Manuel  Genevois  de  Medecine—V^teri- 
Diure — Pratique  et  us-uelle,  ii  I'usage  des  Propr:6taires 
de  Chcvaux  et  de  gros  betail.'' 

The  (Council  then  adjourned,  for  a  fortnight,  to  the 
25lh  of  August. 

Livr.upooL  Meeting. 

Selection  of  Seed    IVheat. 

The  Judges  having  recotTiinended  the  followint;-  sam- 
ple of  seed-wheat  to  be  tried  in  the  ensuing  sea-on,  in 
relerence  to  the  Prizes  oU'ered  by  the  Society  tor  the 
best  white  and  red  Wheat,  Henry  Handley,  E?q.,  Pre- 
sident, William  Mdcs,  Esq.,  Rl.P.,  and  Georg'e  Kim- 
berley, Esq.,  have  been  requested  by  the  Council  to  try 
them  cotnpnratively  on  their  farms  in  Lincolnshire, 
Somersetshire,  and  Surrey,  respectively,  and  to  report 
tin;  result  to  the  Council ;  namely — 

CoLo^r.L  ]^E  Couteur's  "  BelleVue  Taluvera"  White 
(:5pring  or  winter)  Wheat,  ^rown  in  the  year  1840  on 
an  argillaceous  soil  on  his  farm  at  Belle- Vue.  in  the 
Island  of  .Jersey  (made  after  potatoes,  manured  for 
Wheat  with  lime,  about  nine  hogsheads  to  the  acre; 
drilled  at  seven  inches,  three  bushels  of  seed-wheat  to 
the  acre,  producing  46  to  47  bushels  per  acre). 

Mr.  Daniel  Maydwell's  "  Chiilhum"  White  Wheat, 
grown  in  1840  on  a  chalk  soil  on  his  farm  ol  Highlands, 
near  Leatherhead,  Surrey  (grown  from  a  clover-ley, 
with  seven  cart-loads  of  horse-dung  per  aci'e,  drilled). 

Mn.  Josri'it  Pain's  fFelmeisliam,  Bedford^hil•e)  Red 
Wheat,  grown  in  1840  on  a  gravel  soil,  on  the  farm  of 
the  Rev.  H.  D.  Ward,  from  seed  obtained  from  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  Burwell,  Carabridscshire  (the  preceding' 
crop  was  mixed  clovers,  ted  oH'  with  sliei'p,  no  extra 
manure  being  used  ;  the  seed  was  sown  broad-cast,  at 
about  two  bushel*  and  three  picks  per  acre). 

iMit.  William  Lakk  Wakei.ky's  "  Cliauipinti  Red" 
Wheat,  grown  in  1840  on  ti  sandy  loam  soil  on  the 
farm  of  Tlie  Earl  of  J'hanet,  from  seed  (withouta  name) 
obtained  nine  years  previously  from  Richard  Goord, 
Esq.  (the  Cham])ion  Pved  Wheat  was  grown  on  a  bean 
stubble,  and  its  i)i_-culiaritics  consist  in  its  producing, 
in  Mr.  Wakeley 's  opinion,  a  greater  quantity  of  Hour 
from  a  bushel,  :jnd  with  less  ollal,  than  any  other  kind 
he  was  acquainted  with). 


At  a  Council  held  on  WedneKday,  the  25th  of 
August,  present,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Riohmonfl. 
K.G.,  in  the  chair.  Sir  Francis  Luwiey,  Ban.,  'J  homas 
Raymond  Hiiiker,  Fx).,  French  Muike,  lOsq.,  George 
Ktmberlev,  F>q,,  John  Kinder,  F.-q  ,  William  Miles, 
Esq.,  Rl.P.,  Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  William 
Shaw,  Esq. 

The  Council  unanimously  decided,  that  a  deputation 
from  the  Society,  Cunsisiing  of  three  Members,  should 
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attend  the  great  Annual  Meeting'  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricuhural  Society  of  Scotland,  to  be  held  this  year 
at  Bervviek-on-'J\veed,  on  tlie  30th  of  September,  and 
William  Shaw,  Esq.,  of  London,  and  Henry  Stephen 
Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Kirby  Hall,  near  York,  were  le- 
quested  by  the  Council  to  form  part  of  such  deputation 

Liverpool  Pjiize. 
The  Judges  having  represented  to  the  Council  that  a 
Prize  of  5/.  had  been  awarded  by  them  at  tlie  Liver- 
pool Meeting,  to  JMr.  Skirving,  of  Queen-square,  for 
his  exiiibition  of  Roots,  Seeds,  Manures,  &c.  on  that 
occasion,  and  had  publicly  announced  their  decision  at 
that  time  by  affixing  to  his  collection  a  prize  placard, 
the  Council  unanimously  decided  that  a  cheque  should 
be  drawn  for  this  amount,  and  Mr.  Skirving's  name  be 
duly  registered  in  the  list  of  successful  exhibitors. 

Trial  of  Seed- Wheat. 
William  Miles,  E^q.,  M.P.,  one  of  Members  of  the 
Society  selected  by  the  Council  to  try  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  samples  of  seed-vsrheat,  exhibited  at  the 
Liverpool  meeting,  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  So- 
ciety, infornied  the  Council  of  iiis  intention  to  plant,  to- 
gether with  the  prize  wheats,  in  October  next,  other 
wheats,  both  red  and  vvhite,  on  the  same  soil  and  the 
same  fields,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  (where  he 
hoped  they  would  be  seen  growing  together,  and  in- 
spected by  the  Members,  at  the  Bristol  RIeeting  next 
year),  not  less  than  one  acre  and  a  half  of  each,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  18  inches;  two  bushels  and  a 
half  of  seed  to  be  drilled  in  upon  a  clover-ley,  pre- 
viously manured  with  10  bushels  of  bones  per  acre. 

Specimens  of  Wheat. 
W.  R.  Browne,  Esq.,  of  Chisledon,  near  Marlbo- 
rough, presented  to  the  Society  specimens  of  wheat 
Irora  standing  crops  of  the  present  year,  grown  in 
North  Wiltshire,  namely,  Whitington  wheat  (very 
smutty)  ;  Clovers  red  wheat,  (a  promising  crop)  ;  and 
Burwell  wheat,  (150  acres  clean  and  good) ;  the  seed 
obtained  from  Burwell  as  procured  tor  the  last  30 
years.  Mr.  Browne  promised  to  the  Council  a  further 
report  oi  the  resulting  particulars  relating  to  these  crops. 

SiBEniAN  Vetches. 
George  Kimberley,  Esq.,  presented  a  supply  of  Si- 
berian Vetch  seed,  for  the  use  of  such  Members  of  the 
Council  as  were  desirous  of  making  trial  of  its  value. 
Mr.  Kimberley  stated  that  this  was  a  most  prolific  kind 
of  vetch,  and  should  be  planted  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember or  beginning  of  October,  rather  closer  together 
than  in  the  case  of  beans. 

Grasses  from  Van  Dieman's  Land. 

S.  Neil  Talbot,  Esq.,  presented  to  the  Council  a  col- 
lection of  some  of  the  native  grasses  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  obtained  by  him  during  his  residence  in  that 
colony  :  consisting  of— 1.  The  Kangaroo  Grass,  which 
grew  favourably  on  all  soils,  requiring  to  be  sown  thick, 
and  yielding  two  tons  per  acre.  2.  Swamp  Grass, 
found  growing  generally  in  good  soils,  requiring  to  be 
sown  thin,  and  yielding  from  2  to  3  tons  per  acre  ;  and 
three  other  varieties  without  names. — Mr.  Talbot  also 
sent  a  supply  of  the  seed  of  the  Kangaroo  and  Swamp 
jfrasses,  for  distribution  and  trial,  and  recommended 
their  being  sown  in  the  mildest  climate  near  the  sea-side, 
in  order  that  the  grasses  might  become  gradually  accli- 
matized. Mr.  Talbot  suggested  the  propriety  of  sowing 
the  seeds  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  expressed 
his  confidence  that  the  cultivation  of  tliese  grasses  in 
England  would  be  attended  with  success,  on  account 
of  the  similarity  of  the  climate  of  this  country  and  Van 
Dieman's  Land  ;  requesting  to  be  favoured  with  the 
results  obtained  by  the  Society  in  this  trial,  anil  ex- 
pressing his  desire  to  communicate  any  further  infor- 
mation that  might  be  desired  on  the  subject  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  these  colonial  grasses. 

The  Council  ruturned  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Talbot  for 
this  communication,  and  directed  the  seeds  to  be  distri- 
buted among  the  Members  present,  and  a  portion  of 
each  variety  to  be  transmitted  to  Earl  Spencer,  Mr. 


John  Morton  (at  the  Earl  of  Ducle's  Example  Farm), 
and  the  Royil  Botanic  Society  of  Londcn. 

Pruning  Trees. 
Chandos  Wren  Hoskyns,  Esq.,  of  Wioxall  Abbey, 
Warwickshiie,  presented  to  the  Council  an  elaborate 
paper  (the  result  of  m;iny  years'  evperience,)  on  the 
subject  of  pruning,  promising  a  further  communicatioT!, 
in  continuation  and  completion  of  the  paper,  on  the 
pruning,  or  r^lher  gradual  reduction  of  large  branches, 
a  part  of  his  researches  which  ]\Ir.  Wren  Hoskyns  re- 
garded as  the  most  new,  if  not  the  most  valuable  of  the 
whole.  Mr.  Hoskyns  considered  the  points  themselves 
adverted  to  in  this  treatise  as  well  worthy  of  dissemmi- 
nation,  however  the  discussion  of  them  might  have 
suffered  from  any  deficiency  in  his  own  powers  of 
treating  the  subject;  and  he  particularly  invited  the 
attention  of  the  Journal  Committtee  to  their  importance, 
regarding  the  publication  of  the  Society  as  the  only 
channel  through  which  they  could  come  to  the  hands  of 
farmers  and  practical  men,  instead  of  confined  as 
hitherto,  to  books  and  men  of  science  only.  The 
Council  returned  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns 
for  this  paper,  which  was  referred  to  the  Journal 
Committee. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Frederick  Joly,  Esq. ,  of  Threadneedle  Street,  London , 
communicated  to  the  Society  an  interesting  account, 
from  one  of  his  correspondents  in  Peru,  of  the  natural 
production  of  nitrate  of  soda,  as  found  in  its  native  beds 
in  5;,ri:h  America,  along  with  details  connected  with 
the  mode  of  purifying  the  salt,  the  quantities  obtained, 
and  the  price  it  originally  bears  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. 

Tills  communication  was  referred  to  the  Journal  Com- 
mittee, and  the  thanks  of  the  Council  voted  to  Mr. 
Joly  for  his  kindly  communicating  it  to  the  Society. 

Communications  were  received  from  Mr.  John  Wal- 
ker, of  Burton,  near  Worcester;  Mr.  Joseph  Woolf,  of 
Haslington  Hall,  Cheshire;  Mr.  G.  N.  Young,  deputy 
from  the  Nova  Scotian  Board  of  Agricultuie;  Mr. 
Warren,  with  a  copy  of  his  Farmers'  Account  I3ook  ; 
and  from  the  editor  of  the  American  Cultivator. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  the 
1st  of  September, 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  following    gentlemen  have  been  elected 
members  of  the  Society  during  the  month. 

Ablett,  Joseph,  Llanbedr  Hall,  Denbighshire 
Allibone,  John,  HiUinorton,  Rugby 
Alington,  Hildebrand  W.,  Welton,  Louth,  Lincolnshire 
Andrews,  Thomas,  Boarded  Barn,  Hampstead,  Saffron 

Walden 
Ash,  Joseph,  Chapel-Ash,  Wolverhampton,  Staffordih. 
Attenborough,  James,  Brampton,  Northamptonshire 
Bailey,  George,  Lea  Hall,Boningale,  ShifFnal,  Salop 
Blackman,  Benj.,  Herstmonceaux,  Hailsham,  Sussex 
Bathersby,  A.  B.,  Stoke,  Bristol 
Booth,  J.,  Hamburgh 

Bott,  John,  Coton  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffordshire 
Bowman,  Frederick,  Duddington,  Stamford,  Lincolnsh, 
Brook,  Arthur  Sawyer,  Bexhill,  Sussex 
Brown,  William,  South  Mills,  Blunham,  St.  Neots 
Bryant,  James,    Bishop's    Lydeard,     near   Taunton, 

Somersetshire 
Bunbury,  Henry  Mills,  Marlstone  House,  Nevirbury, 

Berks 
Cave,  Charles,  Fletching,  Uckfield,  Sussex 
Carline,  Richard,  Lincoln 
Carpmeal,  William,  4,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 

Streatham  Hill,  Surrey 
'Clark,  John,  Bellefield  House,  Trowbridge 
Crocher,  John  Butler,  Stourhead,  Mere,  Wilts 
Cruso,  F.,  Leek,  Staffordshire 

Currie,  John  D.,  Dysserth,  Welchpool,  Montgomerysh. 
Daniells,  R.  A.,  Fairfield,  Lymington,  Hants. 
Dempster,  William,  13,  Strand  Street,  Liverpool 
Earle  William,  Liverpool 
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Ellis,  Robert,  Wern,  Ruthin 

Elwes,  Henry,  Colesburne,  Andover's  Ford,  Gloucest. 

Fane,  Cecil,  11.  Hereford-st.,  London 

Farncombe,  Edward,  St.  Leonard's,  Ha«tin!?s,  Sussex 

Fitzhu^h,  Thomas,  Plas-Power,  near  Wrexham,  Den- 

bighshire 
Forbes,  Capt,  John.R.N.,  Winkfield,  Windsor,  Berks. 
Fornacre,  Thomas  W.,  Durston,  near  Taunton,  Somer- 
setshire 
Foulkes,  John,  Milford  House, Newton, Montgomerysh 
Garnett,  Joseph,  Kendal,  Westmoreland 
Gearey,  James,  Great  Westwood,  Watford,  Herts 
Gibbs,  Charles,  Bishop's  Lydeard  Mills,  near  Taunton, 

Somersetshire 
Goddard,  Ambrose,  The  Lawn,  Swindon,  Wiltshire 
Griffiths,  Edward,  New  Court,  near  Hereford 
Hancock,  John,  Hulse,  near  Taunton,  Somersetshire 
Harper,  Hosken    J.,   Davenham    Hall,    Norlliwich, 

Cheshire 
Harper,  Robert  John,  jun..  New  Lodge,  Burton-on- 

Trent,  Staffordshire 
Hartshorne,  Thomas,  Silkmore  House,  Stafford 
Hayward,  Thomas,  Wellingore,  near  Lincoln 
Hey  wood,  Francis,  Liverpool 
Holland,  Samuel,  jun.,  Plasy-Penrhyn,  Port-Maddoc, 

Carnarvonshire 
Homfray,  John,   Llandaff  Hoase,   Cardiff,    Glamor- 
ganshire 
Horton,  Rev.  Joshua  Thomas,  Halton  Place,  Skipton, 

Ormskirk,  Lancashire 
Hughes,  Thomas.  Oswestry,  Salop 
Icke,  William,  Wooley,  Brewood,  Wolverhampton 
.Tefferies,  N.N.,  Milbrook,  Southampton 
Jenaway,  Joseph,  jun.,  Clifton-upon-Dunsmare.Rugby 
Jessen,  Rev.  Cornelius,  Enville  Rectory,  West  Stour- 
» '  bridge,  Worcestershire 

Jones,  John  Edward.  Baysham,  Ross,  Herefordshire 
Jones,  Thomas,  Bnrfield  House,  Bristol 
Juckes,  Richard,  Cotwall,  WelIiH»-ton,  Salop 
Kaye,     John,    Oatlands,     Timperley,      Aitringham, 

Cheshire 
Kesterton,  Thomas,  Woodlands,  Leatherhead,  Surrey 
Kirkpatrick,  William,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight 
La  Touehe.  David,  Marlay,  Dublin 
Leigh,  Herbert,  Donnington,  near  Hereford 
Longley,  William,  Camber  Farm,  Rye,  Sussex 
Large,  L.,  Kencot,  Burford,  Oxfordshire 
Miles,  John  William,  Leigh  Court,  Bristol 
Moore,  William,  Callow-land  Farm,  Watford,  Herts. 
Mott,  John,  The  Close,  Lichfield,  Staffordshire 
Mott,  T.T.,  Barningham  Hall,  Aylsham,  Norfolk 
Percival  Charles,  West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire 
Phelps,  Thomas,  Sellack  Vicarage,  Ross,  Herefordshire 
Pilley,  Samuel,  Sudbrooke,  near  Lincoln 
Potter.  William,  Liverpool 
Rarlcliffe,  Rev.  Walter,  Warlegh,  Plymouth  , 
Rawes,  Richard,  Kendal,  Westmoreland 
Richmond,  James,  Salford,  Manchester 
Robinson,  George,  Barton-on-Humber,  Lincolnshire 
Robinson,  William,  Bartoii-onllumber,  Lincolnshire 
Roscow,  Rowland,  Liverpool 
Royce,  John,  Boxted  Hall,  Colchester,  Essex 
Scorer,  William,  Lincoln 

Scott,  William,  Winterton,  Brigg,  Lincolnshire 
Sewell,  John,  Caldecote,  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk 
Sidebotham,    C.    H.,   Ashley    Cottage,    Altringham, 

Cheshire 
Simpson,  William,  Newark,  Notts. 
Smith,  Benjamin,  DuckmHnton  Lodge,  Chesterfield 
Smith,  James,  Deanston,  Perth 
Smith,  Spencer,  Brooklands,  Southampton 
Stephenson.  George  (Civil  Engineer),  Tapton    H;ill, 

near  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire 
Stockley,  Joshua.   Ivetsey  ]5ank,    Brewood,   Wolver- 
hampton, Staffordshire 
Sturge,  Young,  Bristol 

Taylor,  Samuel,  Eccleston  Hall,  Prescot,  Lancashire 
'J  aylor,  Joseph,  Bishop's  Storford,  Ifortfordshire 
Taylor,  William,  Wellington,  Salop 
Thresher.  Frederick,  Bentley,  Farnliam,  Surrey 
Tindall,  Thomas,  Aylesbury,  Buckinghamshire 


Tollemache,  J.,  M.  P.,  Tilstone  Lodge,  Tarporley 
Turner,  John  Henry,  Summerford,  Wittegham,  East 

Grimstead 
Tryon,  Thomas,  Bui  wick. Rockingham.Northamptonsh. 
Ullopk,  Thomas,  Bowness,  Westmoreland 
Wade,  Charles,  Hawkshutts,  Brewood,  Wolverhampton 
Walker,  C.  L.,  Redland,  Bristol 
Warren,  Rev.  Johu  C.  Blair,  Horkesley  Hall,  Colches- 
ter, Essex 
Waters,  Robert,  Ps^combe,  Amesbury.  Wiltshire 
Webster,  James  Philip,  West  Heath  Cottage,  Congle- 

ton,  Cheshire 
Wedge,  Franci*,  Somcrford,  Wolverhampton 
Welch,  James,  Kingston,  near  Taunton,  Somersetshire 
Weld,  Edward,  Pilewell,  Lymington,  Hants. 
Wheble,  Edmund, Great  Baddon,  Chelmdoid,  Essex 
White,  John,  Chorley  Wood,  Rickmansworih,  Herts 
Wilbraham,  Hon.  Richard  Bootle,  M.P.,  55,  Portland 
Place,  London,  and  Blythe  Hall,  Ormskirk,  Lancash. 
Winsor,  George,  Sarratt,  Kingslangley,  Herts 
Woodcock,  Richard,  Llanfyllen,  Moalgomeryskire. 


THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  LIST  OF  THE  JUDGES 
WHO  OFFICIATED  AT  THE  LIVERPOOL 
SHOW. 

Short-Horns. 
William  Smith,  of  IMarket  Rasen,  Lincolnshire 
Charles  Stokes,  of  Kingston,  near  Kegworth,  Leicester 
John  Wright,  of  Romeley,near  Chesterfield,  Derbysh. 

Herefords. 
Robert  Jolliff,  of  Long-Ashton.  near  Bristol 
John  Buckley,  of  Normanton  Hill,  near  Loughbro'. 
W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  of  Mark's  Hall,  near  Coggeshall, 
Essex. 

Devons. 
John  Elliot,  of  Chapel  Brampton,  near  Northampton 
William  Trinder,  of  Wantage,  Berkshire 
Johu  VVarsop,  of  Alconbury  Hill,  near  Huntingdon. 

Mixed  or  other  Breeds. 
John  Hall,  of  VVi?eton,  near  Bawtry,  Nottinghamshire 
Edwd.  L.  Franklin,  of  Ascott,  near  Wallingford,  Berks. 
C.  Hillyard,  of  Thorpelands,  near  Northampton. 

Horses. 
John  Raymond  Barker,  of  Fairford  Park,  Gloucestersh. 
Geo.  Clark,  of  Barnby  INIoor,  near  Retford,  Notts. 
Charles  Bowman,  of   Greatford,  near  Market  Deeping, 

Lincolnshire. 

IjEicester  Sheep. 
Thomas    Chapnoan,    of    Sloneleigli,    near    Coventry, 

Warwickshire 
John  M.  Ashdown,of  Uppington,  near  Shrewsbury 
William  Pratt,  of    Newfields,  near  Long-Itchinglon, 

Warwickshire, 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

Henry    Overman,    of    Weasenham,   near    Rougham, 

Norfolk 
Thomas  Weall,  of  Woodcole  Lodge,  near  Beddingfon, 

Surrey. 
James  Brine,  of  Tolpuddle,  near  Piddletown, Dorset. 

LoNG-wooi.i.Ei)  Sheep,  not  Leicfsteiis. 
Francis  Brown,  of  Welbourne,  near  Grantham,  Lino. 
Thomas  Short,  of  Martin, near  liawlry,  Nottinghamshire 
William  Ladd,  of  Ellington,  near  Huntingdon. 

Pigs. 
Jesse  Kemp,  of  Ulterby  Groove,  near  Louth,  Line. 
Martin  Nockold*,  of  Siiffron  Walden,  Essex 
Daniel  Larratt,  of  Thurlby.near  Bourn,  Lincolnshire. 

Implements. 
Josiah   Parkes,  (Civil  Engineer,)  of  College  Street, 

Westminster 
R.  S.  Graburn,  of  Branswell  Cottage,  near  Sleaford, 

Lincolushire 
George  Legard,  of  Fangfoss,  near  Pocklington,  Yorksh. 

Seed  AVheat. 
George  Kimberley,  of  Trotsworth,  near  Egham,  Surrey 
Samuel  Jonas,  of  Ickleton,neBr  Saffron  Walden,  l'>sex 
William  Robinson,  of  Ilemcl  Hempstead,  Hertfordshire. 
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MR.    GREY   ON    NORTHUMBER- 
LAND   FARMING. 

In  the  two  last  numbers  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  I 
read  a  statement  of  the  mode  of  farming  pursued  in 
Northumberland,  by  Mr.  Gray,  of  Dilston,  a  gentle- 
man well  kiiovvninthe  agricnkural  world  as  an  emi- 
nent breeder  and  a  most  intelligent  and  enlicfhteiied 
practical  farmer.  I  perused  the  statement  witjj  some 
attention,  as  1  lived  man v  yars  in  that  county,  several 
of  which  were  passed  in  the  imniediale  neighbour- 
hood of  j\Ir.  Grey's  farming  ;  and  I  looked  vrith  some 
anxiety  to  see  if  that  gentleman  had  thrown  any  new 
light  on  the  system,  or  if  any  improvements  had  been 
latel}'  introduced.  I  have  found  none,  but  I  send  a 
few  remarks  on  several  of  Mr.  Grey's  observations, 
so  far  as  my  acquaintance  with  that  and  other  coun- 
ties may  direct. 

It  is  matter  of  regret  that  Mr.   Grey   has  not   de- 
voted a  double  space  to  his  statement,   and   compre- 
hended  the  description   of  the    clayey    districts  of 
Northumberland,  lying    in    various    quarters,     but 
principally  stretching  along  the  coast  iVora  Newcas- 
tle northwards,  By  Morpeth,,  to   Alnwick;  at   that 
distance  more  turnip  land  is  found,  and   the  district 
is  not  so    thoroughly    clayey.       The  description  is 
chiefly  confined  to  tht;  turnip  district  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  and  adjoining  the  Scotch  border. 
The  turnip  loams  of  these  districts  are   not  excelled 
by  any  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  the  system  pur- 
sued has  always   been   reckoned    the    most  perfect. 
The  size  of  the  farms,   the  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
enterprise  of  the  farmers,  have  long  attracted  atten- 
tion ;  while  the  causes  that  have  produced  the  superi- 
ority have   been  in  many  cases  unwillingly  recorded 
and  but  seldom  imitated.     The  holding  of  lands   by 
lease,  and  the  consequent  distribution  of  capital,  are 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  ;  and  is  very  just- 
y  pointed  out  by  ^Mr.  G:ev  as  operating  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  causes,  but  mainly  in  itself,  to  the 
production  of  the  im])roved  system  as  it  now  exists 
m   that    county.       I'he    sterility    of    church    lands 
wholly  results  from  the  mode  of  tenure,  and  are  not 
unnoticed  by  Mr.  Grey.      The  letting   of  land    on 
long  leases  does  not  suit  in  many  parts  of  England  ; 
but  if  any  further  proof  were  wanting,   the   opinion 
of  ]\Ir.  Grey  will  add  a  heavy  consideration  in  favour 
of  the  advantages    of  that    mode    of  tenure.      The 
course  of  cropping  is  thatof  five  years,  with  two  years 
in  grass  ;  on  very  light  loams  the  grass  is  continued 
for  another  year,  and  on  clays    the  four  years'  shift 
yet  prevails.     On  turnip  lands  experience  has  amply 
demonstrated  the  superiority  of  two  years   in  grass 
over  the  course  of  four  years;  the  land  acquires  a 
vegetable  freshness  for  future  production,  especially 
of  turnips,  which  no  supply  of  animal  manures  will 
compensate.     Mr.  Grey  doubts  the  success  of  the 
system  on  the  flinty  and  chalky  soils  of  the  southern 
counties,  but  from  experience  I  would  expect  the 
same  result;  for  wherever  chalks  and  flints  abound, 
there  is  always  a  very  considerable  degree  of  mois- 
ture, and  very  often  an    adhesive    subsoil,    and    the 
very  dry  and  chalks  are  not  worth  ploughing.    The 
greatest  risk  of  failure  would  occur  on  thehot  burn- 
ing sands  ;  on  which,  and  on  all  the  weaker  soils,  the 
crops  of  clover  and   trefoil  are  very  thin  and  mea- 
gre,  arising   from    want  of  "rest,"   though  they  are 
regularly  folded  over  with    sheep.       Mr.    Grey  has 
not  mentioned  if  the  poor  clays  of  England  and  of  his 
own  county  would  not  be  uiuch  improved  by   rest 
and  [lasturage.     Grasses  will  succeed  on    all   arable 
lands  if  properly  and  judiciously  cultivated.     On  the 
cultivation  of  turnips,  nothing  new  is  presented  in 
Mr.  Grey's  report. 


Many  valuable  observations  occur  in  the  state- 
ment OH  various  subjects.  On  hay-making  each 
country  prefers  its  own  mode,  and  probably  very 
justly  ;  but  in  my  own  opinion  northern  hay-making 
may  be  much  improved.  In  livestock,  Mr.  Grey 
prefers  small  useful  animals  to  large  ones.  In  rear- 
ing of  calves,  I  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  using  hay- 
tea,  or  linseed  meal,  or  any  other  substitute;  every 
animal  should  suck  the  dam,  and  it  is  only  allow- 
ing a  less  quantit}'.  Feeding  from  pails  never  can 
equal  nature's  mode;  of  this  truth  no  practical 
man  will  entertain  any  doubt.  The  feeding  of  cat- 
tle in  fold-yards  is  well  known.  Mr.  Grey  de- 
cides at  once  in  favour  of  carts  over  waggons  for  farm- 
ing purposes,  and  on  undeniable  grounds,  viz., 
of  general  utility;  even  admitting  an  inferi- 
ority in  some  one  single  point,  I  had  taken  the 
same  grounds  in  speaking  of  the  utility  of  swing 
and  wheel  (iloughs.  On  that  subject  Mr.  Grey  makes 
a  few  observations  without  giving  any  decisive 
opinion.  It  is  well  known  that  the  protuberant 
breast  of  a  plough  that  lays  the  neatest  and  best-cut 
furrow  is  bearing  on  fallow  lands,  by  reason  of  car- 
rying and  pushing  the  soil  before  it  ;  and  this  ob- 
jection tells  heavily  against  the  Scotch  plough,  in 
the  waxy  clays  of  South  Britain  ;  but  on  loamy 
soils,  which  do  not  possess  the  adhesive  quality  so 
strongly  as  to  encumber  the  plough,  and  make  the 
work  unsightly,  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  projecting 
mould-board  will  work  and  stir  the  land  better  than 
a  more  narrow  point,  which  will  pass  easier  through 
it.  It  is  now  proposed  to  have  mould-boards  for 
each  purpose,  i'he  late  trials  of  ploughs  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland,  by  dynanometers,  have  only  led 
to  the  "  gratifying"  conclusion,  that  each  country 
possesses  the  best. 

The  rotations  on  clay  lands,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Grey, are  the  six  years'shift,  well  known  in  Scotland 
on  the  sea  coast,  where  manures  are  abundant  ;  and 
tlie  four  years'  course,  with  beans  and  peas  in  the 
fourth  year  alternately,  to  ensure  the  success  of 
clover,  which  is  very  apt  to  fail  by  too  frequentrepe- 
tition.  On  his  own  estate,  Mr.  Grey  adopted  a 
rotation  not  often  used,  but  which  certainly  deserves 
very  great  commendation  :  —  1st  year,  fallow, 
dunged  ;  2nd,  wheat  ;  3rd,  grass  ;  4th,  grass  ; 
5th,  oats  ;  6th,  beans,  drilled  iind  hoed  ;  and  7th, 
barley.  The  soil  was  too  stiff'  for  turnips,  and 
reckoned  so  for  barley,  but  which  was  profitably 
grown  on  the  stale  winter  furrow,  mellowed  by 
frosts.  Two  years'  grazing  is  a  novel  plan  on  clays 
growing  beans  and  wheat,  and  in  that  locality;  but 
the  future  improvement  and  great  increase  of  rent, 
from  500/.  to  800/.  during  declining  years,  are 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  that  circumstance.  Dung 
was  liberally  applied,  and  also  lime,  during  the  first 
course,  and  the  whole  rr.anagement  shows  great 
practical  skill  on  the  jiart  of  the  manager.  When 
the  bean  crop  is  sufhciently  early  removed,  Mr.  Grey 
prefers  to  lay  the  lime  on  the  bean  stubble  ;  it  is  a 
very  common  practice  in  those  districts  to  apply  lime 
to  stubbles  in  autumn  for  a  succeeding  crop  of  tur- 
nips, as  it  lessens  the  spring  labour,  and  diminishes 
the  risk  of  losing  the  tiirnio  crop  by  using  quick- 
lime just  before  sowing.  It  is  customary  in  Derby 
and  Leicestershire  to  ap[ily  lime  on  oat  stubbles  for 
wheat,  and  it  is  scuffled  in  among  weeds  and  stubble, 
afl'ording  no  very  great  specimen  of  clean  farming  ; 
but  on  bean  tilth,  well  cleaned  and  hoed,  a  pulve- 
rized surface  will  be  obtained  for  mixing  with  the 
lime,  though  it  cannot  be  so  well  incorporated  witli 
the  soil  as  when  laid  on  the  fallows  previous  to  dril- 
ling and  scuffling.  The  intervention  of  winter  be- 
fore  the   crop  is  sown,  will  be  objected  to  by  many 
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persons.  This  rotation  claims  especial  notice  from 
fanners  ubo  use  lands  of  that  description,  and  who 
can  lav  nside  the  prejudice  ag-ainst  pasturage  in  a  ro- 
tation. iSiotall  Mr.  Grey's  eloquence — jjis  unrivalled 
skill,  nor  his  long  and  extensive  experience — would 
persuade  a  landowner  or  farmer  in  South  Britain, 
tliat  pasturage  was  anything  but  a  (lend  loss;.  They 
must  sep  everv  j'ear  a  crop  to  be  cut  and  carried,  or 
a  tall  fodder  tor  sheep,  or  tLev  tiiink  a  year  is  lost. 
Against  the  sheep  grazed  on  an  acre  they  ]ilace  the 
probable  crop  of  three  quarters  of  oats,  but  cannot 
think  that  hair  a  quarter  more  would  soon  be  ob- 
tained by  the  rest  in  pasturage.  They  have  never 
seen  it,  and  it  does  not  form  their  custom.  The 
benefit  lies  in  the  whole  rotation,  and  is  not  imme- 
diately visible  and  tangible  like  a  crop  of  oats,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  exist.  I  have  seen  the  introduc- 
tion attempted,  and  the  land  was  as  often  ordered  to 
be  ploughed  up.  Mr.  Grey  prefers  the  broadcast 
sowing  of  grain  in  direct  opj)osition  to  Mr.  Binns 
and  many  others. 

Mr.  Grey  dwells  for  some  time  on  the  hiring  and 
bondage  system  of  farm  labourers,  bv  which  every 
married  householder  is  enaraoed  to  atford  a  woman  or 
lad  for  farm  work  at  a  stipulated  rate  of  washes 
throughout  the  year.  Like  all  human  arrangements, 
good  and  bad  ]iro|)erties  attend  it;  hut  when  pro- 
perly exercised,  I  never  saw  very  much  occasion  for 
complaint.  On  both  sides  of  the  Tweed  the  Scotch 
system  is  execrable  :  women  are  turned  out,  "  in  all 
weathers,"  to  fill  and  drive  the  dung  carts,  to  make 
up  the  dung  heaps,  and  to  pick  and  pull  turnips  in 
the  fields.  A  harshness  attaches  to  the  Scotch  people 
in  their  treatment  both  of  man  and  beast,  which  most 
perceptibly  decreases  so  soon  as  the  border  river  is 
left  to  the  southwards  only  a  short  distance  ;  for  on 
my  removing  to  Mr.  Grey's  neighbourliood,  1 
found  much  gentler  treatment  prevail  ;  wages  are 
higher  —  the  work  is  of  a  lighter  nature  —  no 
dung  carts  are  filled  during-  winter — and  some  at- 
tention is  paid  to  fair  and  foul  weather  in  the  out- 
door work.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  against  females 
doing  any  out-door  work,  for  it  never  fails  to  vitrate 
the  character  and  debase  everv  finer  feeling ;  hay  and 
corn  harvi^stand  turnip  sowing  are  always  urged  as 
exceptions,  but  greater  difficulties  have  been  over- 
come than  to  find  a  substitute. 

The  form  of  farm  buildings,  recommended  by  Mr, 
Grey,  is  the  common  or  e  of  three  sides  and  open  to 
the  south  ;  his  idea  of  the  thrashing  machine  stand- 
ing so  as  to  throw  the  straw  into  the  middle  of  the 
straw  barn,  in  order  to  save  labour  in  carrving  it 
about,  is  a  nicety  seldom  heeded  in  contriving  farme- 
ries, where  we  see  barns  and  granaries  at  opposite 
extremities,  and  the  stack-yard  also  removed,  so  as 
to  create  much  unnecessary  labour.  In  the  southern 
counties  the  granary  is  purposely  removed  and  di- 
vided into  boxes  of  several  feetindepth.  Thehuild- 
ings  in  general  are  devoid  of  any  uniformity  or  sys- 
tematic arrangement.  Mr.  Grey  mentions  30  acres 
a  day  to  be  sown  by  the  grass  seed  machine,  with  a 
quick  horse,  man,  and  boy  ;  1  always  finished  40  with 
ease  in  9  or  10  hours. 

Mr.  Grey  states  that  some  improvement  has  been 
effected  on  the  cottages  of  farm  labourers  :  tiiere 
is  certainly  great  room  ;  for  the  palaces  in  which  the 
farmers  live  form  a  most  marked  contrast  with  the 
pinfold  of  llie  cottager  of  16  feet  square,  where  a 
man,  wife,  son,  daughter,  and  children,  are  all 
huddled  together  without  proper  regiird  to  common 
ilocency.  If  these  counties  be  in  the  lead  of  the 
southern  counties  in  improved  agriculture,  they  are 
far  behind  in  the  treatment  and  accommodation  of  the 
most  useful  class  of  society. 


Reports  of  the  different  counties,  drawn  up  by 
practical  and  scientific  men  in  the  various  divisions, 
would  form  a  most  useful  labour  for  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  also  plans  of  dwelling 
houses  and  farmeries  for  the  different  localities  for 
farms  from  100  to  1000  acres.  Such  employment 
would  afford  scope  for  jiractice  and  science,  and 
from  wliich  much  would  infalliblvbe  learned,  much 
more  than  from  petty  essays  and  heterogeneous  com- 
pilations. 

Mr.  Grev  seems  a  great  expectant  from  the  "  opus 
magnum"  of  chemists  and  others  ;  in  the  mean  time 
let  us  avail  ourselves  of  his  sound  practical  state- 
ments. CULTOR. 


AN  INQUIRY 

AS  TO  THE  CAUSE  AND  REMEDY  FOR 
THE  DISEASE  IN  TURNIPS  KNOWN  BY 
THE    NAME    OF    CLUBBING. 

Sir, — I  have  been  much  annoyed,  and  suffered 
considerable  loss  in  consequence  of  the  turnips  in 
certain  portions  of  my  fields  becoming  clubbed. 
These  pieces,  varying  from  20  poles  to  half  an  acre, 
have  always  been  subject  to  this  disease;  and  this 
year,  though  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium  were 
drilled  with  the  manure,  still  the  same  pieces  of 
land  are  nrarked  by  this  disease,  and  the  turnips 
entirely  spoiled;  while  in  other  parts  adjoining,  the 
crop  is  as  good,  as  can  be  desired.  The  soil  is  sand, 
blowing  simd,  in  a  substratum  of  a  still  lighter 
nature,  and  there  is  nothing  discoverable  in  the 
soil  from  the  parts  adjacent.  Can  any  of  your  nu- 
merous correspondents  furnish  me  with  a  remedy 
for  this  evil.'  They  would  be  conferring  a  great 
benefit  on  agriculture,  particularly  on  your  obedient 
servant,  R.  C. 


ON  STORING  TURNIPS. 

Sir, — I  have  observed  in  different  agricultural 
publications  many  methods  recommended  for  the 
storing  of  turnips  in  winter;  and  amongst  all  those 
plans  I  have  never  seen  anything  so  simple  or  so 
efficacious  as  the  one  I  have  adopted  with  great 
success  for  several  winters.  I  am  only  .a  small 
farmer,  and  usually  store  for  winter  and  spring  use 
about  30  tons  of  Swedish  turnips.  ]My  nietiiod  is,  to 
make  a  long  heap  of  turnips  about  a  yard  and  a  half 
wide  at  the  bottom  on  a  dry  piece  of  ground,  and 
pile  them  up  in  a  triangular  form  as  high  as  they  will 
stand  ;  then  cover  them  with  sods  cut  from  a  moss, 
which  I  procure  about  half  a  yard  square.  The  sods 
when  properl)-  cut  and  taken  care  of  will,  from  the 
quantity  of  heath  in  them,  last  several  winters.  Those 
1  intend  for  covering  my  winter  stock  of  turnips 
this  season  having  been  cut  from  the  moss  in  1839. 

1  have  not  found  in  my  stock  of  turnips,  since  I 
adopted  this  mode  of  i)reserving  them,  SJOlbs.  of 
rotten  or  decayed  turnips  ;  and  1  usually  have  some 
as  lute  as  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  .lune,  at 
which  time  this  vear  they  appeared  as  fresh  and 
juicy  almost  as  wlien  thoy  were  stored  in  October 
"last. 

Any  farmer  living  near  a  moss  has  a  ready,  cheap, 
and  most  efficacious  covering  for  his  turnips  ;  and  I 
recommend  all  wiio  have  it  in  their  power,  at  least 
to  try  this  plan  one  yeai'. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

August  5,1841.  A  Cheshire  Farmer. 
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TREATISE  ON  THE  NATURE  AND 
PROPERTIES  OF  THE  SOILS 
OF  NORFOLK,  SUSSEX,  AND 
ESSEX, 

CHEMICALLY  AND  GEOLOGICALLY  CONSI- 
DERED IN  RELATION  TO  AGRICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

BYCAI'T.  H.  ALEXANDER,  ROYAL  STAFF  CORPS,  &C. 

At  the  present  moment  every  thing  which  can 
tend  to  the  enlargement  of  the  production  of  food  is 
of  momentous  consequence  to  the  whole  kinii(lom, 
and  whoever  turns  his  attention  to  this  subject, 
whether  theoretically  or  practically,  deserves  well  of 
his  fellow  men.  For  of  all  others,  the  increase  of 
the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  limited  as  our 
space  is,  becomes,  from  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
population,  daily  and  hourly  of  greater  importance. 
We  some  time  since  quoted  a  portion  of  Capt.  Alex- 
ander's prize  essay  on  the  soils  of  East  Suffolk  ; 
since  which  this  persevering" officer  has  continued 
the  same  course  of  study,  which  has  finally  led  to 
the  above  pamphlet.  To  the  officers  of  this  as  well 
as  other  corps,  this  kingdom  has  been  indebted  to 
many  valuable  treatises  and  discoveries,  the  produc- 
tions of  those  leisure  hours  which  a  state  of  peace 
creates;  and  where  the  only  object, as  in  this  case, 
"is  to  promote  plenty  and  contentment  in  this  liis 
native  land,"  it  ought  to  be  received  with  the  same 
generous  and  kindly  feelings.  We  shall  quote  a 
few  extracts,  which  seem  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
our  immediate  county,  in  the  hope  they  will  induce 
a  more  particular  attention  to  the  whole.  Upon 
the  nature  of  mildew,  the  author  thus  speaks : — 

"  The  result  of  our  observations  upon  cbalk  is, 
that  from  its  tenacity  it  is  valuable  as  aa  addition  to 
sand,  mixed  sand  and  loam,  gravel,  London  clay, 
and  more  especially  to  peat,  or  fibrous  deposit :  and 
as  such  soils  generally  are  deficient  in  the  constitu- 
ents of  all  fertile  soils,  an  addition  of  this  to  the 
above  enumerated  ones  affords  very  immediate  and 
beneficial  effects  ;  but  in  all  the  soils  and  strata 
compounded  of  the  three,  chalk,  London  clav,  and 
marine  deposit,  a  sufficiency  already  exists  in  the 
compound,  and  therefore  on  these  soils  its  value  is 
chiefly  to  be  estimated  by  its  combination  with  other 
substances,  so  as  to  form  chemical  affinities,  and  pro- 
duce other  compounds. 

'■  When  soils  are  much  composed  of  chalk,  with- 
out a  due  admixture  of  sand  and  silicious  matter,  the 
epidermis  or  outer  coat  of  the  straw  is  not  so  hard  as 
it  should  be ;  on  these  lands  mildew  is  prevalent, 
while  near  the  sea  coast  where  the  marine  deposit  of 
sand  forms  the  principal  ingredient,  and  salt  as  a 
solvent  is  present,  mildew  is  rarelv  to  be  met  with. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  destructive  disease,  so  detri- 
mental to  the  farmer's  interests,  a  healthy  epidsrmis 
is  the  first  essential  point ;  to  ibis  we  must  direct 
our  attention.  If  the  wheat  plant  is  healthy,  it  will 
of  course  better  resist  the  attack  of  any  disease 
floating  in  the  air,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be.  A 
healthy  plnnt,  like  a  healthy  man,  will  resist  its  at- 
tacks longer  than  an  unhealthy  subject;  this  must  be 
heyond  a  question  or  doubt.  Now,  the  next  point 
is  to  ensure  a  healthy  plant;  whatever  primitive 
earth  the  soil  is  deficient  in — whether  it  be  sand, lime, 
or  alumina—to  make  it  a  good  wheat  land,  and  to  en- 
sure a  healthy  plant,  this  must  be  added.  Silex  and 
potash  are  necessary  constituents  of  the  wheat  plant; 
the  former  for  the  epidermis,  the   latter  as  assimi- 


lating with  the  juices  of  tlie  plant,  and  forming  the 
greater  part  of  its  fjbrous  structure.  Wheat  is  seldom 
cultivated  after  wheat,  because  it  exhausts  the  soil 
of  those  qualities  which  the  plant  requires,  and 
which  are  necessary  for  its  perfection. 

"  Wheat  might  be  grown  after  wheat,  as  long  as 
it  could  find  alkalies  to  feed  on,  and  silex  to  give  it 
a  lieahhy  epidermis  ;  but,  without  the  latter,  any 
disease  fioniing  in  tlie  air,  to  which  wheat  is  liable, 
would  render  it  open  to  its  attack.  We  have  heard 
farmers  frequently  exclaim,  '  Oh!  what  a  beautiful 
field  of  wheat  that  was  three  days  since — new  it  is 
destroyed  with  mildew:'  to  the  unobserving  eye 
that  field  of  wheat  looked  thriving  and  healthy  ;  its 
internal  structure,  no  doubt,  had  been  plentifully 
supplied  with  the  necessary  alkalies,  but  it  was  de- 
ficient in  an  healthy  outer  coat.  We  shall  perhaps 
be  better  understood  if  we  explain  the  nature  of  mil- 
dew. 'INIildew' is  a  parasitical  plant  of  diminutive 
growth,  wliich  has  no  power  of  growing  except  from 
the  supply  of  sap  from  the  wheat  straw  or  other 
substances  exuding  from  vegetables  ;  the  seeds  of 
this  plant  are  floating  in  the  air  generally  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  fostered 
and  brought  to  maturity  by  the  Barberry  bush,  and 
it  is  possible  that  tliis  ])lant  may  afibrd  it  support 
without  itself  suffering  perceptibly,  and  seeding, 
may  supply  seed  to  other  plants  :  and  on  this  account 
mildew  may  be  first  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Barberry  bush  :  but  unless  the  predisposing 
cause  existed  in  the  stalk  of  the  wheat,  the  mildew 
could  not  by  possibility  take  effect.  Now  the  predis- 
posing cause,  as  before  stated,  is  in  a  great  measure 
in  the  soil ;  and  thus  we  find  some  distiicts  much 
more  liable  to  it  than  others. 

"  Those  which  are  most  proverbially  allowed  to 
possess  this  propensity  are  the  lands  about  Offton, 
Barking,  Somersham,  Witham,  Willisham,  &c.,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk.  Now  these  soils  contain  a  su- 
perabundance of  chalk,  and  very  little  marine  depo- 
sit or  silicious  sand  in  their  composition  ;  therefore 
in  luxuriant  seasons,  when  warm  nights  and  days 
with  humid  atmosphere  cause  a  very  rapid  growth 
in  the  straw  of  the  wheat,  the  stalk  not  containino- 
sufficient  silex  to  defend  it  by  a  hard  epidermis,  is 
either  pierced  by  insects  or  bursts  its  pores,  and  the 
juice  exuding  forms  the  food  or  soil  in  which  the 
parasitical  mildew  first  begins  to  show  itself,  and 
inserting  its  roots  into  the  straw,  finds  its  nourish- 
ment not  only  in  the  juices  proceeding  up  the  stem, 
but  also  the  connexion  of  the  sap-vessels  being  in- 
jured, the  upper  sap  falls  and  affords  nourishment  to 
the  mildew  until  the  green  kernel  is  entirely  ex- 
hausted of  its  internal  milky  composition.  The 
agriculturist  so  soon  as  he  discovers  the  disease, 
seeks  a  partial  remedy  by  severing  the  crop  for  har- 
vesting, which  being  done,  no  sap  flows  Upwards, 
and  the  upper  sap,  being  now  cut  off  from  moisture, 
consolidates,  so  as  not  to  return  through  the  col- 
lapsed and  injured  sap-vessels  ;  by  this  means  a  half- 
filled  kernel  instead  of  an  exhausted  one  is  secured. 
But  the  proper  mode  of  preventing  the  disorder  is 
an  addition  of  sand  and  salt  to  the  staple  of  the  land  ; 
and  in  such  situations  the  soil  being  deficient  in 
silex,  or  not  having  that  due  mixture  which  enables 
the  roots  to  absorb  sufl^cient  silex  to  form  a  hard 
epidermis,  the  abject  is  to  add  such  substances  as 
will  afford  the  power  :  we  therefore  recommend  sand 
— red  sand  which  contains  oxide  of  iron  is  the  best 
— but  drift  sand  and  road  sand,  the  harder  particles 
of  cinder  dirt,  refuse  from  the  soap  boilers,  barilla, 
and  salt  to  enable  the  water  to  form  a  solvent  of  all 
these,  will  be  the  most  efficacious  remedy.  A  high 
State  of  cultivation  will  not  improve  these  lands  so 
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much  as  a  supply  of  these  component  parts  of  a  bard 
epidermis  to  the  straw  ;  for  these  lands  are  generally 
in  themselves  good  staple  lands,  and  if  properly  ma- 
naged, liighlv  productive  in  wheat  and  heans. 

"A  well  manured  field  (we  mean  the  marmie  from 
cattle)  is  not  so  necessary  i'or  a  wheat  crop  as  the 
constituents  of  a  healthy  wheat  jdaiit,  viz. — silex  and 
potash.  Our  wheat  is  generally  planted  on  old  layers; 
now  if  the  layers  he  not  ploughed  in  too  deep,  they 
will  form  during  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetdble 
matter  with  '  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  suffici- 
ent carbonic  acid  gas  to  feed  tiie  plant  during  its  first 
stage  of  growth  ;'  ilie  decomjiosing  vegetable  matter 
is  in  itself  of  but  little  benefit  to  the  plant,  any  small 
quantity  of  alkali  cout.iined  in  the  decomposition 
being  too  minute  for  calculation,  its  great  use  beiiig 
'  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  fur  the  growth  of  all  the  plants  in 
their  first  stage.'  It  follows  from  what  we  have 
heretofore  said,  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  mildew 
from  attacking  wheat,  is  to  be  careful  that  the  land 
contains  sufficient  silex  and  potash.  We  have  dwelt 
thus  long  on  this  one  stratum,  chalk,  because  it  is 
one  which  forms  the  greatest  variety  in  its  cliemical 
compounds,  and  exists  in  the  greatest  abundance." 

Upon  summer  fallowing,  his  observations  ap- 
pear to  be  particularly  worthy  attention  : — 

"  Before  we  dismiss  our  observations  upon  this 
and  the  last  named  soils,  we  will  direct  attention  to 
the  consideration  of  the  great  benefitthat  is  attendant 
upon  summer  fallowing,  which  cannot  be  attributa- 
ble merely  to  the  lands  being  at  rest,  but  must  liave 
some  relative  bearing  upon  chemical  changes  that 
occur  by  exposing  a  new  surface  continually  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  mere  resting  of  the  laud  can,  by  time  only, 
permit  an  exhausted  field  to  recover  its  strength. 
Then  if  the  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  be  the  real 
cause,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  endeavour  to  grow 
some  plant  of  value  in  ridges,  while  the  intervals  are 
subject  to  repeated  exposure  by  turning  to  the  at- 
mosphere. This  awakens  an  enquiry  whether,  while 
growing  turnips  on  heavy  land,  we  ought  not  to  grow 
them  upon  ridges,  with  intervals  that  may  be  tilled 
during  their  growth;  and  whether  these  intervals 
should  not  be  three  or  four  feet  wide. 

"  If  the  atmospheric  air  be  in  its  composition 
formed  of  the  very  same  materials  as  nitric  acid, 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  chemical  changes  ef- 
fected by  the  sun,  or  by  the  showers,  or  by  the  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  or  by  all  these  together,  convert 
ihe  aluinen  into  a  nitrate  of  alumen,  or  some  other 
nitrate  is  formed,  which  stimulates  the  surface  to 
the  production  of  a  great  abundance.  We  are  not 
aware  that  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  90°,  or  a 
less  than  TC,  is  not  favourable  to  the  production  of 
nitrate,  and  too  nmch  light  is  also  detrimental,  but 
sprinkling  of  moisture  assists  much.  We  find  also 
that  our  lands  produce  finer  crops  the  following  year 
when  they  have  been  worked  under  the  influence  of 
alternate  sun  and  shade  with  showers,  rather  than 
under  a  severely  scorching  summer.  There  is  uiuch 
variance  of  opinion  as  to  the  benefit  of  ploughing  in 
green  crops;  one  error  in  ])ursuiiig  this  jjlan  is  the 
mistaking  the  value  of  the  quantity  jjloughed  in  for 
the  benefit  of  the  shade  ;  wo  doubt  not  that  it  will 
be  discovered  that  after  every  ])loughing  subse- 
quently to  May,  the  throwing  on  a  fair  seeding  of 
brank,  or  any  other  rapid  growing  jjlant,  a  native  of 
a  hot  climate,  would  be  beneficial  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, inasmuch  as  the  young  plants  form  so  maiiv 
parasols  to  prevent  the  too  intense  action  of  tiie 
sun  ;  it  is  therefore  of  no  avail  to   wait  for    a   more 


luxuriant  growth  than  the  first  leaves,  and  then  to 
plough  them  into  the  earth  ;  if  left  longer,  they  will 
exhaust  from  the  land  as  much  as  they  return  fo  it 
in  the  shape  of  food.  Again,  by  the  fallowing  of  land 
the  primitive  eartiis  become  further  disentegrated  ; 
there  are  none  so  completely  reduced  to  powder  (al- 
though to  our  eyes  they  may  seem  so)  but  when  left 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmospherB  a  further 
disintegration  proceeds  ;  and  as  rain  brings  with  it 
ammonia  which  acts  powerfullv  in  decomposing  va- 
rious soils,  we  slr-dl  be  no  longer  surprised  at  a 
rested  piece  of  land  recovering  its  fertility,  silicious 
and  aluminous  matters  having  been  disengaged  ;  and 
the  field  is  again  fitted  for  bearing  a  crop  with  the 
additional  assistance  of  vegetable  and  animal  ma- 
nure,  one  part  forming  ammonia,  ('  ammonia  ab- 
sorbed by  the  clay  or  ferruginous  oxides  is  separated 
by  every  shower  of  rain,  and  conveyed  in  solution  to 
the  soil,')  and  the  other  carbonic  acid  gas  during 
its  decay.  We  know  that  all  rocky  soils  contain 
more  or  less  of  various  oxides,  '  those  of  iron  and 
alumina  form  solid  compounds  with  ammonia  ;' ni- 
trogen is  also  necessary  for  the  growth  of  plants. 

"  In  these  tenacious  lands  we  would  recommend 
the  stubble  to  be  left  short,  and  immediately  after 
harvest  to  be  sprinkled  with  two  tons  of  lime  per 
acre  ;  and  before  it  has  obtained  carbonic  acid  from 
the  atmosphere,  let  it  be  ploughed  in.  When  ploughed 
again  to  the  surface  in  the  spring,  let  half  a  ton  per 
acre  of  common  salt  be  cast  over  the  ground, 
which  having  remained  exposed  for  three  weeks,  let 
the  ])loughing  proceed  overward  or  at  right  angles 
with  tlie  former  ploughings. 

"  For  these  lands  we  recommend  compost  heaps 
of  sides  of  banks  and  out-hurlings  of  ditches,  lime, 
salt,  and  yard  litter  of  wet  straw,  Sec;  but  we  re- 
commend tlie  compost  heaps  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  a  whole  year  with  occasional  turnings  ;  but 
upon  good  deep  long-cultivated  soils,  where  lime 
and  salt  are  already  in  combination,  we  do  not  ob- 
ject, but  rather  recommend  the  application  of  raw 
manure  from  the  farm  yard,  especially  where  the 
crop  to  be  grown  is  mangel  wurzel  or  Swedish  tur- 
nips upon  the  Northumberland  system,  viz. — riilges, 
where  the  intervals  are  stirred  by  the  horse  hoe,  or 
by  the  i)lough  ;  in  these  cases  each  heap  becomes  in 
some  sort  a  nitre  bed,  and  the  shading  by  the  turnips 
assists  tlie  formntion  of  the  nitre  by  the  marly  com- 
pound of  the  hmd  and  the  straw  manure  thus  incor- 
porated, to  which  free  access  of  nir  is  given  ;  while 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  defending  from  excessive 
rain  as  well  as  from  sun-shine,  assist  upon  the  same 
principle. 

"  We  may  account  for  certain  fertile  soils  in  these 
counties  growing  crops  of  wheat  and  beans  succes- 
sively; in  this  case  the  soil  contains  so  much  na- 
tural affinity  for  the  azote  of  the  atmosphere,  that  the 
hoeing  which  the  beans  in  their  alternate  seasons 
require,  operates  in  the  same  way  as  a  summer  fal- 
low in  less  favoured  positions  ;  it  is  probable  that  in 
other  situations,  if  a  larger  interval  were  left  for  til- 
lage between  the  drilled  beans,  and  this  interval 
horse-hoed  during  summer,  beans  and  wheat  might 
be  grown  alternately.  In  these  soils,  so  favourable 
for  this  alternate  state  of  cropping,  we  do  not  rind 
veins  of  sand  to  form  pools  of  water,  but  a  retentive 
soil  uniformly  spread  throughout,  capable  of  holding 
water  of  absorption  for  a  considerable  time  ;  conse- 
quently the  tax  upon  these  lands  duringdr}'  weather 
amounts  to  nothing. 

"  The  next  conqiosifion  which  falU  under  our  ob- 
servation IS,  that  where  there  has  been  a  thin  depo- 
sit of  the  subsiding  '  diluvial  alluvium'  evenly  laid 
over  the  sandy  marine  deposit,  and  when   the  ma- 
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rine  deposit  is  of  a  tolerably  heavy  class  of  sand, 
these  are  mixed  soils,  and  contain  sufficient  tenaci- 
ous clav  to  constitute  a  firm  surface;  thev  require 
no  draining,  are  cultivated  in  great  breadths,  pro- 
duce good  turnips,  which  can  be  fed  by  sheep  upon 
the  spot  where  they  grow,  and  are  thus  kept  in  good 
condition  without  much  expence  of  tillage;  and  in 
amount  of  produce  of  wheat,  i'ew  lands  can  surpass 
them.  Chalk  or  lime  should  always  form  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  the  manure  used  on  these  lands,  and 
clover  should  always  be  cultivated  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  rye-grass,  because  in  dry  seasons  rye- 
grass will  take  the  manure  of  these  lands  as  much  as 
wheat  itself;  these  lands  are  probably  deficient  in 
gypsum.  London  clay,  or  mud  of  the  estuaries,  is 
a  great  stimulant  to  clover  on  these  soils." 


AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES. 

ON    TAN    AS    MANURE. 

Sir, — As  there  have  been  many  ingredients  of  late 
years  found  to  possess  mauuring  principles,  that  were 
unknown  in  former  times  ;  such  as  bones  and  many 
other  things,  and  as  I  think  that  man  a  great  bene- 
factor to  his  country  who  can  introduce  a  new  and 
cheap  manure  se  as  to  increase  human  food,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  you  will  be  willing  to  promote  that  end,  by 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  by  your  p^per,  whether  there 
is  any  ingredient  that  can  be  added  to  rotten  and  de- 
cayed Tan  so  as  to  make  it  a  manure,  as  there  is  an  im- 
mense quantity  at  present  t(jtally  useless. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Tanner. 


"  A  Lindsey  Farmer''  wishes  to  be  informed  in  what 
manner,  and  at  what  cost,  wheat  is  cut  by  "  bagging,'' 
as  was  recommended  by  a  member  of  the  Fairford  Far- 
mer's Club.  Some  of  our  correspondents  maybe  kind 
enough  to  favour  him  before  harvest. 


ANSWERS    TO    QUERIES. 

TO  PURIFY  WATER  IN  PONDS. 
Sir, — One  of  your  correspondents  asks  how  to 
purify  pond  water.  I  would  recommend  him  to 
scour  out  bis  pond  perfectly  clear  of  raud,  and  then  to 
have  a  pump  and  well  at  least  fifty  yards  distant,  and 
on  the  same  level  from  the  pond  ;  to  which  he  must 
dig  a  drain  a  foot  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  fill  it  up 
a  foot  deep  with  gravel,  and  above  that  with  the 
earth  that  came  cut.  The  water  will  then  filcer 
through  the  gravel  from  his  pond  to  his  well, 
and  be  nearly  equal  to  spring  water.  This  plan  has 
been  found  successful  upon  the  gaulty  soils  in 
Huntingdonshire,  where  they  depend  wholly  upon 
ponds  for  their  supply  of  water.  H.  S, 


FINGERS   ANB   TOES   IN    TURNIPS. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Transactions  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  for 
the  present  month  (June),  p.  52,  being  a  prize  essay 
by  Mr.  M.  M.  Milburn,  of  Thorpfiel'd,  on  the  "  In- 
sects injurious  to  Turnips,"  will  answer  the  query  of 
Juvenis  in  the  late  number  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express. 

"  There  is  a  too  well-known  disease  to  which  turnips 
are  liable,  called  '  fingers  and  toes.'  The  fibres  or  tap- 
root of  the  turnip  or  both  thicken,  and  knobs  of  every 
conceivable  shape  are  formed  ;  these  swell  and  crack, 
and  of  course  begin  to  putrify  ;  this  goes  on,  and  the 


plants  disappear  rapidly,  until  a  field  of  promising  tur- 
nips are  not  worth  five  shillings  per  acre.  Those  plants 
with  ihe  most  fibrous  roots  stand  the  attack  the  best. 
Every  conceivable  variety  of  opinion  has  been  mentioned 
as  the  cause  of  this  disease.  I  shall  not  even  advert 
to  them,  but  give  simply  the  results  of  my  own  observa- 
tion. Knowing  certain  fields  to  be  subject  to  attacks,  I 
narrowly  watched  the  progress  of  the  plants  from  sow- 
ing time  forwards.  The  first  thing  I  observed  before 
tliey  were  fit  for  hoeing,  were  several  ash-grey  coloured 
flies,  resembling  the  house  fly,  but  somewhat  smaller. 
On  examining  the  nervures  of  the  leaves  I  discovered 
eggs  of  the  ilies,  resembling  the  fly  blows  of  the  Mus- 
cidiE.  In  a  week  maggots  were  formed,  which  crawled 
into  the  ground  and  attacked  the  root  of  the  plant.  A 
puncture,  however  slight,  will  cause  a  flow  of  sap  to 
the  place,  and  a  tubercle  op  excrescence  is  formed  ;  in 
this  the  maggot  fastens.  1  have  detected  six  or  eipht  at 
one  plant ;  these  continually  gnav/  it  until  they  either 
destroy  it,  or  change  into  pupa;,  and  the  plant  putrifies 
and  dies.  Sometimes  only  one  fibre  is  attacked,  and 
then  the  plant  survies.  They  emerge  from  the  pupa, 
and  assume  the  fly  form — some  in  the  same  season, 
but  more  in  the  ensuing  year,  to  spread  again  the  work 
of  destruction.  I  believe  itis  the  yl/it/fom^a  6rassiC£C,  of 
Bouche.  The  length  of  the  fly  is  about  three  lines  above 
ash-grey.  Male  fly  an  indistinct  black  mark  on  the 
back.  The  wings  transparent.  I  have  taken  them, 
and  bred  them  ;  and  having  watched  every  stage  of  their 
existence,  1  am  tlierefore  clear  as  to  the  connection  of 
the  insect  with  the  disease.  A  preventive  to  their  ra- 
vages I  have  found  in  a  summer  fallow  ;  it  seems  to 
banish  the  parent  flies,  which  otherwise  are  of  still  habits, 
whereas  the  frequent  succession  of  turnips,  attended  as 
they  are  by  a  great  mass  of  decomposed  vegetable 
matter,  encourage  the  flies  and  perpetuate  the  evil.'' 


GRUB  IN  TURNIPS. 

Sir, — A  small  white  grub,  with  a  black  heiid, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  cheese  maggot,  is  destroy- 
ing our  crops  of  turnips  completely.  Probably  ]\ir. 
Matson,  or  some  eminent  practitioner,  would  favour 
the  poor  farmers  with  some  advice  on  the  subject ; 
although  I  fear  it  is  too  late  this  season  to  apply 
any  remedy,  as  gas-lime,  salt,  &c.  Would  JMr. 
Cuthbert  Johnson  be  so  obliging  as  to  give  us  his 
opinion  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

York,  Aug.  13.  Ebor. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  GRADUA- 
TED OR  SLIDING  SCALE  OF 
DUTIES  ON  FOREIGN  WHEAT, 

On  the  Principle  of  the  Duty  increasing  Is.  per 
quarter  on  every  decline  of  the  averages  below 
64s.  per  quarter,  with  a  fixed  duty  at  all  times  of 
5s.  per  quarter,  with  remarks  on  the  supposed 
"  Natural  Protection"  of  the  English  Agriculturist. 

In  making  the  following  calculations,  the  writer 
has  founded  them  on  the  fact,  that  London,  contain- 
ing a  population  of  one  and  a  half  million  of  people, 
or  l-20th  of  our  whole  population,  the  great  supplies 
of  bread  food  must  come  generally  from  the  distant 
provinces,  and  consequently  the  average  price  of 
wheat  will  be  higher  in  London  by  the  amount  of 
.expence  incurred  in  bringing  it  to  market — say  4s. 
to  5s.  per  quarter  ;  and  experience  proves  such  ave- 
rages range  from  4s.  to  5s.  above  the  general  ave- 
rages of  the  Kingdom. 

Suppose  the  average  price  of  the  best  red  wheat  in 
London  is  68s.  per  quarter — then  deduct  6s.  duty  on 
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Foreign  wbeat,  6s.  for  freight,  fnctorage,  &c.,  from 
Hambro',  or  12s.  Total  charges,  I'is.  from  Hambro' 
to  London.  Tims,  68s.  in  London,  less  12s.,  vroultl 
leave  the  Hambro'  shipper  56s.  And  683.  in  Lon- 
don, less  freight  and  expences  6s.,  would  leave  the 
Lynn  shipper  62s. 
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Under  the  general  average  of  463.  or  .'ils.  in  Lon- 
don, importations  from  abroad  might  here  cease, 
even  in  ahnmlant  years;  although  in  1H25  and  1826, 
wheats  were  bought  at  18s.  to  20s.  at  iliimbro',  and 
2ls.  to  22s.  at  Dantzic  ;  but  the  Foreigner  would 
generally   ship  freely  to  this  market,  and  pay  the 


duty,  when  our  averages  were  51s.  to  533.,  which 
leaves  him  32s.  to  36s.  free  on  board  at  Hambro,' 
tkc.  ;  the  natural  jyroductioe  price  of  wheat  at  all  the 
Danish  and  Prussian  ports  mentioned  below  being 
about  28s.  to  30s.  per  quarter.  This  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  consumer  ;  as  Foreign  wheats 
would  be  brought  into  consumption  at  51s.  to  53s., 
instead  of  73s.  to  80s.,  as  under  the  working  of  the 
present  law. 

When  the  price  of  wheat  is  51s.  per  quarter,  the 
quartern  household  loaf  costs  6d.;  and  if  wheat  de- 
clined in  price  to  42s.  it  would  cost  5d.  Every  fall 
of  10s.  per  quarter  making  a  difference  of  Id.  in  its 
cost;  but  the  expence  of  grinding,  baking,  &c.  is 
always  l^d.the  loaf,  whether  prices  are  high  or  low. 

A  quarter  of  wheat  makes  120  loaves  of  4lbs. 
each;  an  acre  of  land  producing  4  quarters  of  wheat, 
is  480  loaves,  which,  at  Id.  each,  is  40s.:  and  sup- 
posing the  tenant  to  pay  20s.  an  acre  rent,  it  is  ^d. 
per  loaf;  if  he  pays  30s.  per  acre,  it  is  2-3rds  of  a 
penny,  which  is  the  whole  of  the  rent  which  the 
landlord  gets,  whether  wheat  be  cheap  or  dear.  The 
outcry  against  the  rapacitif  of  the  landowners  is  very 
great,  whilst,  in  fact,  if  they  got  no  rent  ichatever,  the 
price  of  the  quartern  loaf  could  only  be  ^d.  to  f  rds. 
of  id.  cheaper.  The  landowner  has  not  raised  his 
rents  during  the  last  3  years  of  high  prices ;  and 
the  20  to  30  millions  sterling  which  the  public  have 
paid  more  for  corn  under  the  present  law  than  they 
would  have  done  had  a  similar  one  to  that  proposed 
been  in  operation,  has  mostly  gone  into  the  pockets  of 
the  agriculturist,  the  speculator,  and  the  Foreigner, 
with  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  revenue. 

The  writer  of  these  observations  has  endeavoured 
to  shew  the  minimum  price  at  which  Foreign  wheat 
might  begin  (in  very  abundant  seasons)  to  come  into 
competition  with  our  home  growth — say  at  31s.  on 
Lord  Johu  Russell's,  and  at  46s.  on  the  above  plan. 
The  latter  may  protect  the  English  grower  at  a  low 
rate  of  profit,  and  it  would  keep  our  prices  tolerably 
steady,  and  the  price  of  bread  about  5d.  or  66.  the 
quartern  loaf;  and  it  would  likewise  remedy  the 
evil  of  the  present  oppressive  law,  which  has  borne 
so  heavily  on  the  consuming  classes. 

The  average  system  would  be  greatly  improved 
by  confining  the  returns  of  London  and  Liverpool  to 
sales  ex-ship;  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  above  plan 
(which  assumes  46s.  to  50s.  as  the  protection  to  the 
grower,  and  63s.  to  the  consumer)  its  evils  would 
be  virtually  nullified  :  the  gradual  decline  of  Is.  on 
the  only  uorkable  part  of  the  fluctuating  scale,  say 
from  50s.  to  63s.,  or  13s.  per  qr.,  and  a  fixed  duty 
of  5s.,  it  could  NOT  iMY  the  speculator  to  embark  in 
fraudulent  attempts  upon  the  averages.  Other 
parties  would  step  in  and  effect  sales  when  he  had 
only  obtained  half  his  object.  It  cost  the  party  who 
"  operated"  last  summer  an  immense  sum,  but  it 
answered  tlieir  purpose  ;  for  when  the  averages  are 
63s.  they  gain  lOs.  by  rise  of  price  to  7'3s.,  and  save 
23s.  Bd.  in  duty,  which  is  33s.  8d.  per  qr.  This 
is  certainly  a  great  temptation  and  premium  for 
dishonesty. 

The  5s.  Fixed  Dvty  falls  upon  the  cimsumer,  and  is 
an  equitable  tax  or  protection  ;<»•  the  exclusive  rates 
ir/n'rfc  bear  upon  land,  and  the  protective  duties  which 
the  fanner  paifs  on  Foreign  articles. 

The  Fluctuating  Duty  rcill  fall  upon  the  Foreigna-, 
should  he  force  his  xcheais  upon  our  market  when  we  do 
not  re'inire  them.  :  since  he  mtist  sell  ns  his  corn  subject  to 
such  duties,  and  conscqneiUlij  at  a  less  price  than  he 
would  otherwise  olilain  ij'  we  had  710  such  protection, 

iMr.  M'CuiLOCH,  a  great  advocate  for  free  trade, 
says,  "  the  natural  protection  the  British  agriculturist 
has  and  of  which  no  one  cati  deprive  him,  is  the  ex- 
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pence  incurred  in  bringing  wheats  from  Dantzic  to 
the  English  market,  say  10s.  to  I'is.  per  quarter." 
IVovsr  this  calculation  is  fallacious;  for  he  assumes 
the  re  will  be  landing  charges  into  warehouse,  fire 
insurance,  turning,  rent,  loss  in  measure,  &c.,  ?ii)«e 
of  which  would  be  incurred  in  one  shipment  in  a 
hundred;  for  the  Foreign  wheat  would  be  sold 
ex-ship,  on  payment  of  the  8s.  duty,  as  well  as  the 
English  wheat.  The  Foreigner  is  not  likely  to 
warehouse  his  wheat  in  London  when  he  can  keep  it 
at  home,  at  one-fourth  of  the  expence.  The  ex- 
penses on  wheat  from  Lynn  to  London,  being  the 
same  as  from  Hambro'  and  many  other  ports,  the 
Norfolk  grower  has  no  such  "  natural  protection" 
over  the  Foreigner — the  amount  of  duty  paid  is  the 
only  protection. 

He  further  says — "  Were  our  ports  always  open, 
under  a  moderate  duty,  nothing  would  be  gained  by 
pouring  in  supplies  at  any  particular  moment ;  they 
would  only  he  furnished  when  necessary."  This  is 
totally  incorrect — they  would  always  "  be  furnished" 
whenever  the  low  prices  abroad  left  the  Foreign 
shipper  a  profit  in  the  London  market  ;  and  if  from 
abundant  crops  our  prices  fell  to  35s.,  the  Hambro' 
prices  weuld  most  likely  fall  to  25s.  or  under  ;  and 
surely  our  "  necessities"  would  not  then  require  any 
Foreign  corn,  when  our  markets  were  glutted  with 
our  own  growth!  Mr.  M'Mulloch  may  say  Foreign 
wheat  cannot  be  grown  at  the  low  prices  of  20s.  or 
25s. — that  remark  equally  applies  to  the  English  at 
35s. ;  but  a  surplus  of  wheat  having  been  produced, 
like  all  other  articles  of  trade,  the  grower  must  sell 
it  for  what  it  will  fetch. 

The  same  writer  asserts  that  the  wheats  from 
Hambro'  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  Baltic,  are 
of  inferior  quality — this  is  only  true  as  regards  the 
produce  of  some  parts  of  Holstcin  and  the  Danish 
Islands  ;  but  even  the  wheats  shipped  from  thence 
are  quite  good  enough  to  come  into  competition  with 
the  general  quality  of  the  Irish  and  Scotcb  ship- 
ments. Dantzic,  upon  which  he  founds  his  main 
arguments,  rarely  supplies  us  with  one-sixth  of  our 
imports  ;  and  the  quality  of  the  wheats  shipped  from 
Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Hambro',  Kiel.Lubeck,  Wis- 
mar,  Piostock,  and  Stettin,  &c.,  is  fully  equal  to  the 
best  red  English  wheats. 

Whatever  alterations  are  made  in  the  corn  laws, 
they  should  be  based  on  due  protection  to  the  agri- 
culturist against  very  low  prices,  and  the  consumers 
against  high  ones,  and  that  we  (30  millions  of 
people  !)  should  be  as  little  dependent  as  possible 
upon  the  Foreigner  for  any  part  of  our  food. 

S.  S. 


HORSE  POWER  UPON  RAILROADS.—"  An 

unparalleled  initance  of  the  power  of  a  horse,  when  as- 
sisted by  art,  was  shewn  near  Croydon.  The  Surrej 
iron  railway  being  completed  and  opened  for  the  carri- 
age of  goods  all  the  way  from  Wandsworth  to  Mertsham, 
a  bet  was  made  between  two  gentlemen,  that  a  com- 
mon horse  could  draw  thirfy-sii  tons  for  six  miles  along 
the  road,  and  that  he  should  draw  his  Aveight  from  a 
dead  pull,  as  well  as  turn  it  round  the  occasional  wind- 
ings of  the  road.  A  number  of  gentlemen  assembled 
near  Mertsham  to  see  this  extraordinary  triumph  of 
art.  Twelve  waggons  loaded  with  stones,  each  wag- 
gon weighing  about  three  tons,  were  chained  together, 
and  a  horse,  taken  promiscuously  from  the  timber  cart 
of  Mr.  Harwood,  was  voked  into  the  team.  He  started 
from  near  the  Fox  public-house,  and  drew  the  immense 
chain  of  waggons  with  apparent  ease  to  near  the  turn- 
pike at  Croydon,  a  distance  of  si.^  miles,  in  one  hour 
aad  furty-oiie  minutes,  which  is  nearly  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour.  In  the  course  of  this  time  he  stopped 
four  times,  to  show  that  it  was  not  by  the  impetus  of 


the  descent  that  the  power  was  acquired ;  and  after 
each  stoppage,  he  drew  off  the  chain  of  wag'S'ons  from 
a  dead  slop.  Having:  gained  his  wager,  Mr.  Banks, 
the  gentleman  who  laid  the  bet,  directed  four  more 
loaded  waii^sfons  to  be  added  to  the  calvacade,  with 
which  the  same  horsa  ag'ain  set  oft'  with  undiminished 
power  ;  and  still  further  to  show  the  effect  of  the  railway 
in  facilitating' raolion,  he  directed  the  attending  workmen 
to  the  number  of  about  fifty,  to  mount  on  the  waggons, 
and  the  horse  proceeded,  without  the  least  distress,  and, 
in  truth,  there  appeared  to  be  scarcely  any  limitation  to 
the  power  of  his  draag-ht.  After  the  trial,  the  wagg-ons 
were  taken  to  the  vyeisrhing  machines,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  whole  weight  stood  as  follows  : — 12  waggons 
first  linked  together,  38  tens  4  cwt. ;  4  waggons  after- 
wards attached,  13  tons  2  cwt. ;  50  labourers,  supposed 
to  be  4  tons  ;  total  weight  drawn,  55  tons  6  cwt." — 
Livtrpool   Mercury. 


GIANT  CLOVER. 

[The  subjoined  is  a  description  of  the  clover,  for 
which  a  prize  was  awarded  by  the  Yorkshire  Agricul- 
tural Society.— Ed,  F..M.] 

Wm.  Stickney,  of  Ridgmont,  presents  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  such  as  are  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits,  a 
new  variety  of  Clover.  The  seed  which  produced  this' 
plant  and  others,  was  given  to  Wm.  Stickney  by  a  friend 
resident  in  Denmark,  and  with  the  following  descrip- 
tion :  — 

"  Giant  Clover  (melilofus  lencantha  maxima)  grows 
to  a  height  of  eight  to  fifteen  feet;  should  be  sown  in 
March  or  April,  about  fifty  grains  to  a  square  foot ;  one 
pound  weight  of  seed  contains  about  200,000  grains  ;  to 
obtain  tall  plants  or  for  seed,  it  is  enough  to  sow  ten 
grains  to  a  square  foot ;  it  grows  well  on  all  soils  except 
in  swampy  ground  ;  the  plants  are  believed  to  last  thirty 
years  in  the  same  ground  ;  they  reach  their  perfection 
in  the  second  or  third  year." 

A  small  quantity  of  seed  was  sown  in  a  box  in  the 
month  of  April,  1839,  at  Ridgmont;  the  box  wa^  placed 
under  glass,  where  it  remained  until  the  plants  attained 
to  the  lieifrht  of  from  one  to  two  inches  ;  they  were  then 
trans-planted  in  the  open  air,  and  had  very  soon  to  sus- 
tain some  of  the  most  severe  frosty  nights,  which  we 
had  in  the  month  of  May.  but  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
affected  by  it— they  soon  began  to  grow  at  the  rate  of 
one  inch  in  24  hours. 

Some  time  after  Wm.  Stickney  received  the  above- 
mentioned  seed,  he  met  with  the  following  description 
of  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  same  plant,  in  the  Hull 
Rockingham,  of  April,  1839,  headed 

"  NEW  ERA  IN  AGRICULTURE," 

"  A  gentleman  has  just  arrived  from  Georgia  in  Asia, 
who  brought  with  him  a  new  colossal  and  prolific  clover 
seed,  from  Buckhara,  which  he  is  going  to  submit  to 
Mr.  Loudon;  the  above  clover  seed,  just  imported, 
grows  to  the  enormous  height  of  twelve  to  fifteen  fcet[ 
and  can  be  cut  every  month.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
valuable  property  of  this  most  extraordinary  production 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Out  of  the  plant  a  hemp  is 
prepared,  which  is  so  highly  esteemed  in  this  distant 
region,  of  which  it  is  a  native,  that  preference  is  given 
to  it  over  all  other  sorts  of  hemp.  Shauld  the  plant  suc- 
ceed in  England,  and  of  which  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  it  will  form  a  new  era  by  rendering  this  country 
independent  of  foreign  supplies  of  clover  seed." 

"  It  is  fortunate  it  has  arrived  in  time  to  be  tried  this 
year;  it  must  be  sown  in  April,  It  is  said  that  each 
grain  will  produce  300,000  seeds."— Lon^/oji  Paper. 

The  dried  plant  now  exhibited,  is  the  growth  of  the 
year  1840,  beins-  the  second  year  after  sowing,  it  attained 
'the  height  of  15|  feet. 

The  plant  in  blossom  is  of  the  present  year's  growth 
(1841),  near  ten  feet  high,  and  still  advancing.  The 
shorter  plants  are  from  seed  sown  in  May  last,  but  did 
not  vegetate  until  the  beginning  of  June;  they  are 
therefore  the  growth  of  about  two  months,  and  are  now 
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growing-  at  the  rate  of  sometliingr  more  than  an  inch  in 
lweuty-lonr  hours  ;  dnd  it  is  *upi)osed  they  are  now  in  a 
proper  state  to  cut  for  soiling.  Wji.  Stickney. 

Ridgmont,  August  '2nd,  1841. 

N.B.  Wm.  Siickncy  has  found  by  experience  that 
tlie  above  description  of  clover,  if  allowed  to  produce 
seed,  is  a  biennial  plant. 


ON  BRAN  AS  MANURE. 

TO   THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    jMARK-LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir — In  confirmation  of  a  letter  (hat  appeared  in 
your  paper  on  J ulj'  19,  respecting  the  anal vsis  and 
use  of  bran  as  a  manure,  I  beg  to  state  the  following 
facts  : — In  1839,  some  bran  bad  been  thrown  on  a 
meadow  carelessly  and  inconsiderately,  and  where- 
ever  so  thrown,  the  marked  improvement  in  the  cut 
of  the  grass  was  so  great  as  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact ;  indeed,  the  benefit  was  greater  than  I  ever 
saw  from  any  other  manure,  when  applied  in  such 
quantities,  and  at  a  cost  that  would  be  likely  to 
leave  a  return  for  the  outlay.  This  induced  my 
giving  it  more  attention  in  1840,  when  I  applied 
one-third  of  a  Ion  to  an  acre,  at  a  cost,  at  the  time, 
of  37s. ;  the  return  was  an  increase  of  half  a  ton  of 
bay  to  an  acre  over  the  ground  not  so  manured, 
equal  last  year  in  value  to  31.,  and  the  after-math 
was  doubled,  which  I  consider  was  worth  10s.  per 
acre  to  ine,  and  to  all  persons  short  of  feed  (which 
was  generallj'  the  case  in  that  vear)  it  would  have 
proved  of  still  greater  value.  'J'hus  the  account 
stands :  — 


Cost  of  bran. .  , 
Profit  per  acre 


£i  17  1 
1   13 


10 


Increased   value  of 
bay £S     0 

Do.  of  after-math       0  10 

3  10 

On  the  whole,  it  appeared  so  beneficial  and  remu- 
nerating, that  I  have  this  year  il rilled  some  with  my 
turnips  ;  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  ;  the  quantity  used 
is  a  quarter  of  a  ton  per  acre,  at  present  worth  11. 
2s.  6d.,  being  at  the  rate  of  41.  lOs.  per  ton,  whilst 
other  |iortions  of  the  field  have  been  dressed  with 
yard  manure.  Unto  the  present  time,  1  am  not  able 
to  detect  the  slightest  difference;  the  portion  where 
the  bran  is  used  being  quite  equal  to  the  dunged 
ground  ;  but  when  the  crop  is  matured,  and  in  its 
greatest  perfection,  I  will  not  fixil  of  making  a  fur- 
ther report. 

In  applying  the  bran,  I  have  damped  it  to  prevent 
its  blowing  away,  or  else  have  chosen  a  damp  day 
without  wind  ;  but  since  the  letter  above  alluded  to 
ap]ie:ired  in  your  paper,  I  have  heard  of  its  being 
drilled  with  the  turnip  seed  quite  dry,  and  that  it 
has  run  remarkablv  well. 

On  the  whole,  I  feel  pretty  certain,  that  the  mo- 
derate cost,  the  great  facility  of  many  fanners  ob- 
taining it  from  his  neighbouring  miller,  its  easy 
application,  and  its  good  result,  will  soon  induce'it 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  most  economical,  and 
thurefore  the  most  beneficial  of  the  manures  that  has 
lately  called  for  the  consideration  of  the  agricul- 
turist. 1  remain.  Sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

Slee.ji,  vmr  I'elersjleld,  Au^.  1841.  .1.  V\ei.(.ii. 


SHKKP  WASIIINC;.— From  the  mildness  of  the 
winter  and  spring  month",  the  clip  of  wool  thi<;  sea-;on 
may  be  expected  to  fxccod  an  avcra?c.  The  washing 
of  sheep  in  this  country  seems  less  un<lerstood,  or  at  ail 
events  le*^  atlendc<l  to,  than  any  other  dcpartnicnt  con- 
ncctKl  with  the  manH^emcnt  of  Anvk.  Some  years 
airo,  I  spent  a  few  weeks  in  the  hiffhlands  of  I'ennsylvM- 
nia,  with  Dr.  Rose  of  Silver  Lake,  one  of  the  greatest 
enthusiasts  in  the  management  of  slock  we  ever  met, 


and,  in  particular,  with  regard  to  the  washing  of  his 
sheep,      for  many  years,   Dr.  Rose  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  upwards  of  ten  tliuusand  woolly  people 
of  various  descriptions,  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
lemiing  out  in  share.^.     During  my  stay  at  Silver  Lake 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  paying' a  visit  to  the  Messrs.  Hogg, 
nephews  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,   (who  farm  exten- 
sively in  shares  on  the  estate  of  Silver  Lake,)  to  see  the 
princijjle   upon    which  they  ivashed  their  sheep.    In 
place,  however,  ot  vrashin^'  thira  in  a  running  stream, 
as  is  too  generally  adopted  in  this  country,  they  had 
constructed  a  pond,  of  a  size  corresponding  to  the  extent 
of  the  sheep  to  be  washed,  which  was  filled  with  water 
Irom  the  adjoining  creek  ;  and  at   the  commencement, 
several  scores  of  the  flocks  were  carefully  hand-washed, 
when  imme'liately  the  water  in  the  pond  assumed  the 
apjiearance  of  an  immense  lake  of  soap-sud»  ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sheep,   amounting  to   upwards  of  forty 
scores,  were  compelled  to  swim  across  the  pond,  and 
during  their  passage  they  were  twice  di])ped  over  head 
and  cars  by  two  of  the  shepherds,  who  were  placed  at 
proper  distances  from  each  other  ;  and  on  their  land- 
ing at  the  opposite  side  ot  the  pond,  it  was  found,  upon 
examination,  that  their  fleeces  were  completely  relieved 
of  every  description  of  filth  whatever,  although  they 
still  a-sumed  a  dusky  colour,  and  on  that  account  I  sug- 
gested tj  the  Messrs.  Hogg,  the  propriety  of  svTJmming 
them  across  a  pool  of  clear  water,  which  was  immedi- 
ately adopted,  and,  in  consequence,  the  wool  became 
as  white  a«  the  mountain  snow.    It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  sheep  which  were  last  washed  were  the 
whitest.  Mr.  Ballantyne  of  Holylee,  who  ranks  second 
to  no  man  in   Scotland  in  the  management  of  stock, 
erected  last  season  a  pond  of  the  same   description  as 
the  one  now  described,  and  wiiich  has  produced  a  very 
marked  improvement  on  the  fleece.    Those  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  will  readily  perceive  the  nature 
of  the  changes  which   are   effected   in   ths  process  of 
sheep  washing.     The  yolk  (which  may  with  some  pro- 
priety be  considered   the  food  and  protection    of  the 
fleece,)  being  a  true  soap,  mixes  with  the  water,  but  is 
decomposed  by  the  earths  in  solution  in  the  water,  or 
raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  pool  ;  these  combine  with 
the  oily  portion,  and  leave  the  alkaline  free,  which  again 
combines  with  the  oil  still  remaininir  in  the  wool,    and 
also  extracts  it.    On  this  account,  the  longer  we  wash 
the  sheep  in  the  same  pool  it  forms  thestronger  alkaline 
solution,  and  acts  more  effectually  in  cleaning  the  wool 
and  freeing  it  from  oil,  which  explains  satisfactorily  the 
reason  why  the  last  washed  sheep  at  Silver  Lake  were 
the  whitest.    'J'he  akaline  solution  will  also  act  on  the 
oil  or  grease  in  the  smearing  material  in  the  same  man- 
ner, converting  it  into  a  soap  soluble  in  water,  and   it 
will  consequently  be  detached  from  the  wool.    It  must, 
therefore,    appear  evident  that  all   sheep    wliicii    are 
washed  upon   the  principles  here   described,   whether 
]i.s:ht  or  heavily  laid,  will  ultimately  be  reduced  to  the 
samedegree  of  cleiuiness — a  resultdevoutly  to  be  wished 
by  the  manufacturers  and  wool  buyers  of  our  country. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  that  at  no  distant  period   tliis 
method  of  shei'p-washing  will  be  universally   adopted 
all  over  Scotland,  which  will  in  no  small  degree  stamp 
the  Scottish  fleece  with  a  character  for  purity  which   it 
has  hitherto  unlbrluiriifly  never  attained.— Coj-respon- 
dent  of  F.dinliurgh  WccUt/  Jourunl,  June  15,  1841. 

THREE-MORSE  PLOUGHS.-At  the  Chippen- 
ham  ploiiehing  match  dinner  last  week,  Mr.  R.  D. 
Little  said,  he  was  glad  to  see  that  bigotry  and  pre- 
judice were  fast  giving  way,  and  that  Ihree-horse 
ploughs  were  becoming  more  rare  every  year. 
The  society  had  been  established  for  5  years,  and  he  had 
nertr  yet  seen  a  three-hor«e  plough  win  a  prize  ;  as  it 
was  necessary  that  I  arming  operations  should  be  car- 
ried CM  in  the  least  expensive  and  most  effective  man- 
ner, it  was  clear  that  the  third  horse  was  but  waste  of 
labour.  Mr.  Little  also  said  that  he  had  attended  tlie 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Liver- 
pool, and  could  assure  thf  company  that  if  the  worst 
ploughini^;  nt  Chippenham  had  not  been  better  than  the 
best  ploughiui,'-  there,  the  judges  would  not  have  felt 
themselves  justified  in  awarding  the  prize.— jL>t ci'ifs 
Guzeue, 
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GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 
AUGUST. 

On  tlie  wliole,  tbis  has  certainly  proved  one  of  the 
most   extraordinary  months,  for  the  season   of  the 
year,   we  have  had  occasion  to   notice   for  a  very 
lengthened   period  ;   not  that  we  me:in  to  assert  that 
it    must    be    considered    decidedlij    inimical    to  the 
farmers'    prospects,    but     that     the    variations    in 
the  weather  in  almost  every  part  of  England,  have 
been   great    almost    beyond    recolltcted   precedent. 
From  the  first   until  the  fcmrteenth,  scarcely  a  day, 
or    even    a   night,  passed     without  heavy,  and,   in 
manv  instances,  deluging  showers  of  rain  falling  in 
nearly  or  quite   the   whole  of   our   rural  districts, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  considerably  retarded 
the  operations  of  the  sickle,   which  had   been  par- 
tially  commenced   in    parts    of   Essex,   Kent,    and 
Devonshire  about   the    10th  ;    while   they    had   the 
effect  of  causing  apprehensions  to  be  entertained  of 
the  harvest  being  very  late,  and  of  much  of  the  graia 
receiving  considerable  damage.     In   some  respects 
these  anticipations  have   been  realized,  but   we  are 
happy  to  state  not  to  any  serious  extent  ;  the  jirin- 
cipal  losses  sustained  being  lliose  of  a  lew  bieadths 
of  wheat  having  sprouted  ere  they  were  cut  in  Kent, 
and  some   barley  having  been  carted  in   very  un- 
kindly condition  in  parts  of  Hampshire.     After  all, 
however,  it  is   highly  satisfactoiy  to  find   that,  in 
almost  every  county  north  of  the  metropolis,  no  da- 
mage of  moment  has  occurred,  owing  to  the  process 
of  cutting  being  invariably  later  than  in  those  [larts 
before-mentioned.     During  the  whole  of  the  second 
week  of  the  month,  the  most  unfavourable  reports 
reached  us  from  nearly  the  whole  of  our  correspon- 
dents regarding   the   grain   crops,  and    the    utmost 
anxietv  was  manifested  to  learn  the  state  of  things 
elsewhere;    in   fact,  it  was    stated,    on   ajiparently 
well-grounded  authority,  that  a  very  alarming  defi- 
ciency wculd  be  inevitably  apparent  in  the  produce 
of  all  kinds  of  the  soil's  produce,  but  more  (larti^ 
cularly  as  relates  to  that  necessary  article  of  con- 
sumption, wheat.     But,  thanks  to  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence, those  gloomy  forebodings    were  in  a  great 
mea'jure  dispelled  by  the  resplendent,   nay,   almost 
unprecedentedly  fine  temperature  which  was  fortu- 
nately experienced  during  the  subsetiuent  ten  days. 
The  efl'ect  caused  by  this  improvement  was  that  of 
the    greatest    activity  being,  even  so   far   north   as 
Northumberland,  observable  in  the  fields;  while,  ia 
most  of  the  southern  and  western  districts,  immense 
(juantities  of  whtat  and  barley,  with  a  lar.e  supply 
of  peas,  reached  the  mow,  or  stack  yards,  in  good 
condition.     Although  it  proved  occasionally  cloudy, 
and    scarcely   a   day    passed  without  rain  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  month,    the  whole  land  at  in- 
tervals rang  with  the  sound  of  rustic  toil ;  the  earth 
yielded  forth  her  increase  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the 
husbandman  ;  the  barns  became  a  busy  scene,  caused 
by  the  active  operations   of  the  thrashers.     Ceres 
never  exhibited  herself  to   ^re^'ter  or   more  cheer- 
ing perfection    than    when    the    merrv    "  harvest 
home"    was   celebrated ;    while    joy   and    gladness 
.beamed  in  the  countenances  of  all   who  partook  of 
the  wholesome  pnd  unostentatious  festivities  of  those 
who  may  truly   be   considered    a  nation's  greatest 
pride — The  British  Yeomen. 

A  very  lively  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  serious 
topic  of  consideration  now  presents  itself  for  re- 
view— viz.,  the  productive  qualities  of  the  crops 
noyy  so  closely  requiring  the  growers'  attention.  As 


is  almost  invariably  the  case,  before  any  extensive 
supplies  of  corn  can  be  brought  to  the  various  mar- 
kets for  sale — conserjuently  the  present  time  is  by 
far  too  soon   to  form   a    correct  estimate  of  future 
rates  of  currency — the  most  ridiculous  and  exagge- 
rated statements  have  been   made  and  widely  circu- 
lated, to  tlie  eti'ect  that  a  large  importation  of  wheat, 
of  foreign  produce,  will  be  required  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  so  glaringly  apparent.     Our  honest  opi- 
nion is  that,  even   so   far  as   we  have  proceeded,  it 
wculd  be  highly   premature   to   venture   an  ojiinion 
which   can    in   any   waj-  be   considered  as  based  on 
principles  of   an    unerring  standard  ;  yet  we  cannot 
but  inliniate,  that  so  far   as   our  observations  liave 
extended,    we    see    no    just    cause    to    anticipate 
so  great  a  deficiency  as  some  parlies  would  lead  ua 
to  suppose.     True  it  is,  that  the  unevenness  of  the 
grovvth  of  corn,  even   on  lands  of  equal  value,  and 
those  too  extremely  well  farmed,  has  been  the   sub- 
ject of    general  remark  ;    wheat  growing  on  some 
patches   not  exceeding  T^vo,   while  that  on  others 
coming  up  to  Seven   and   Eioiu  quarters  per  acre  ! 
And  we  cannot  conceal  this  important  lact  of  the 
high  winds  having  beaten  down,  especially  in  ex- 
posed situations,  and   lodged   some  of  the   heaviest 
and  best  descriptions;  yet,  with  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, our  firm  impression  is,  alter  the  most  practical 
j)iool's,  that  there  is   no  room  for  that  despondency 
which  we  have  been   told  is  causing  so  much  atten- 
tion.    Judging,  ihereftire,   from  the   weight  of   the 
samples  which  have  passed  through  our  hands,  and 
the  large  numbers  of  stacks  of  early   wheats  which 
are  already  completed   even    North  of  the   Ilumber, 
we   firmly  believe   that    nearly  or  quite  an  average 
yield  of  wheat,   barley,  and   oats   will   be  realized  ; 
while  that  of  peas  and  beans  will  prove  the  most  ex- 
tensive gathered  since  1820.     Minute,  indeed,  have 
been  the  attentions  which  we  have  paid  to  the  pass- 
ing events  in  the  agricultural  world  ;  consequently 
the  above  remarks  will,  we  trust,  be   found  as   im- 
partial and  as  correct  as  could  possibly  be  conveyed, 
to  the  minds  of  our  readers.     This  state  of  things, 
iiuder  existing-    circumstances,  is  one  of   the  most 
paramount   im])oriance    to    us  as    a  nation  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  highly  desired,  that  no  relaxation  of   the 
present    spirit    to    produce    an    adequate    supply 
of  wheat  to  meet  every  demand  on  the  part  of  our 
rapidly    increasing   population,    should    ever    show 
itself.     The    great    secret    is    to    make    ourselves 
wholly  independent  of   other  producers    than    our 
our  own  for  the  necessaries  of  life  ;   by  which,  and 
which  alone,  can  we  expect  to  become  rich,  power- 
ful, and  happy.     The  absurd  fallacy  of  "mutual  ex- 
change"  with  foreign  states  would  not  be  so  bene- 
ficial to  us   as   we   have  heard  it   stated,  although, 
perhaps,  it  might  create  a  kindly  feeling  towards  us. 
But  to  this  doctrine  we  cannot  in  any  way  subscribe. 
Abstract  reasonings,  founded  on  hypothetical  bases, 
afford,  possibly,  palatable   food   for  those  who  can 
digest  it  ;  but   we  always  prefer  dealing  with  plain 
straightforward  matter-of-fact  details,  which,  with  all 
submission  to  those  who  profess  to  have  higher  and. 
more  elevated   notions   of  national  polity,   have  al- 
ways had  a  more    beneficial   influence   than   all  the 
'theories  which  ever  came  under  our  notice. 

There  is  another  subject,  and  one  too  of  no  less 
importance  than  that  which  has  reference  to  (jnanlily, 
to  which  we  beg  now  to  direct  attention — it  being 
that  of  the  qualitii  of  the  crops.  Notwithstanding 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  new  wheat  which 
has  reached  Mark  Lane,  and  many  of  the  leading 
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provincial  markets  of  consumption,  has  been  much 
deficient  in  this  respect,  we  consider  that  no  fair 
criterion  can  be  reasonably  formed  of  it  for  some 
weeks  hence;  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  rapid,  and 
necessarily  hurried,  manner  in  Trhicb  the  flail  or 
threshing  machine  is  set  to  work,  and  when  too 
the  corn  is  seldom  in  what  may  be  termed  "a  fit 
state"  for  such  a  process,  no  reasonable  farmer  will 
condemn  such  parcels  without  further  investigation. 
Should  it  turn  out,  as  -we  iiave  every  reason  to  hope 
will  be  the  case,  that  a  good  available  supply  of  dry 
heavy  parcels  will  have  been  secured,  speculation 
in  foreign  corn  will  not  be  of  that  wholesale  charac- 
ter as  has  been  the  case  at  several  previous  corres- 
ponding periods  ;  yet  we  are  fully  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  the  future  currencies  of  wheat  will 
not  be  very  low,  at  least  during  the  approaching 
winter:  hence  a  fair  opportunity  will  be  given  to 
release,  at  moderate  rates  of  duty,  those  supplies 
which  will  be  on  their  way  hither  from  the  Baltic, 
Black  Sea,  &c.  These  observations  may,  per  chance, 
be  deemed  not  very  obvious,  with  the  glarinf  fact 
staring  us  in  the  face  that  the  whole  of  the  bonded 
stocks — which  now  consist  in  the  United  Kino-dom 
of  about  700,000  quarters— will  shortly  be  entered 
for  home  consumption  at  nominal  duties.  But  we 
would  have  it  borne  in  mind,  that  at  least  four-fifths 
of  it  will  mostly  command  good  prices,  and  that  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  those  wlio  will  be  able  to  hold 
on,  rather  than  submit  to  any  great  reduction  in 
value.  Doubtless,  when  there  is  more  leisure  than 
at  present,  the  receipts  of  new  wheat  will  be  o-reat ; 
but  then  they  will  require  a  large  admixture  of  dry 
qualities  to  make  good  saleable  flour,  and,  conse- 
quently, will  not  have  so  ruling  an  influence  upon 
the  averages  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
Though  we  feel  tolerably  certain  that  the  import 
will  not  rule  so  low  as  Is.,  yet  it  is  evident  that  it 
will,  about  the  third  week  in  "September,  decline  to 
23.  8d.  per  quarter,  as  we  have  intimation  of  further 
improvements  in  the  returns. 

The  continued  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  has 
prolonged  to  an  unusually  advanced  time  the  hay 
harvest.  So  late  as  the  24th  a  conclusion  had  not 
been  arrived  at,  either  in  Yorkshire  or  Westmor- 
land. The  quality  of  the  crop  has,  we  understand, 
received  much  damage,  while  no  inconsiderable 
portions  have  been  wholly  lost ;  yet  this  article  has 
not  been  selling  at  very  high  figures,  and  the  sup- 
plies have  not  exhibited  any  material  falling  oflT. 
Owing  to  the  moist  state  of  tlie  soil,  a  good  se'cond 
cut  of  both  meadow  and  clover-hay  is  anticipated. 

In  traversing  the  country,  the  eye  is  met  in  all 
directions  by  one  continuation  of  weeds;  in  fact, 
we  cannot  but  express  our  surprise  that  corn,  under 
such  circumstances,  should  have  progressed  so 
favourably ;  for  instance,  amongst  many  of  those 
breadths  of  wheat  and  barley  which  have  been  lately 
levelled,  the  weeds  have  proved  to  have  exceeded 
a  FOOT  in  height,  thereby  endangering  the  purposed 
crop.  AVe  would  advise  all  engaged  in  farmin"- 
pursuits  to  look  well  to  the  state  of  their  land,  since 
it  is  very  evident  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  foul 
that  the  ends  aimed  at  will  never  be  accurately 
obtained.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the 
collection  of  obnoxious  plants  in  anij  part,  as,  if  they 
be  not  carefully  destroyed,  the  farmer's  exertions 
will,  in  a  measure,  be  rendered  nugatory. 

The  stocks  of  old  wheat  on  most  farms  have  now 
become  very  circumscribed,  yrt  they  are  by  far 
more  extensive  than  was  generally  anticipated.  Let 
us  trust,  therefore,  that  this  year's  produce  will  last 
as  long  as  that  of  last,  and  all  will  bo  right. 

To  "lake  time  by  the  forelock"  we" consider  a 


most  excellent  maxim,  and  had  it  been  better  at- 
tended to  than  has  proved  the  case,  happier  results 
would  have  been  the  more  readily  arrived  at. 
In  instancing  this  position,  we  would  state  that 
that  wheat  which  was  cut  very  early  in  the 
month  has  threshed  out  finer,  and  sold  atmuch  higher 
figures  than  that  which  remained  longer  in  the  fields. 
It  too  often  happens  that  wheat  is  suffered  to  become 
over-ripe,  when  the  grain  is  much  diminished  from 
exposure,  and  loses  a  large  quantity  of  its  farina- 
ceous properties.  Whenever  the  sap  begins  to  have 
a  downward  tendency,  no  new  nourishment  is  im- 
parted to  the  ears  ;  and  instant  preparations,  by  the 
employment  of  additional  numbers  of  hands — since 
for  these  no  reasonable  expense  should  be  spared  for 
the  time — should  be  made  for  cutting. 

The  stock  markets  have  been  on  the  whole  very 
moder3tely  supplied  :  and,  on  account  of  the  great 
demand  for  suckling  calves,  much  higher  figures  have 
been  obtained  for  them,  the  last  quotations  being 
from  48s.  to  54s.  each — but  store  sheep  and  beasts 
have  moved  off  slowly  at  about  stationary  prices. 
Fat  stock  has  in  most  instances  sold  freely,  but  a 
trifling  abatement  must  be  noted  in  the  currencies. 
As  might  have  been  anticipated,  there  has  been  a 
steady  inquirj'  for  wheat,  both  of  home  and  foreign 
produce,  and  improved  rates  have  been  obtained 
without  difficulty.  In  other  kinds  of  farm  produce 
no  alteration  of  moment  has  taken  place.  The  sales 
of  colonial  wool  in  London — at  which,  about  '22,000 
packages  have  been  offered — have  gone  off  steadily, 
and  previous  rates  have  been  obtained  by  the  im- 
porters. 

By  letters  from  Scotland  we  learn  that  harvest 
work  has  been  but  partially  commenced  ;  but,  with 
the  aid  of  fine  seasonable  weather,  much  progress 
would  be  made  in  a  short  time.  The  corn  and  pulse 
are  favourablv  represented,  and  fair  average  growths 
are  fully  anticipated. 

In  the  south  of  Ireland  a  large  quantity  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats  has  been  already  stacked ;  but  in 
the  north  very  few  stacks  have  yet  made  their  ap- 
pearance. No  complaints  of  moment  have  reached 
us,  and  most  of  the  growers  seem  to  look  forward  to 
a  fair  return.  As  with  us,  the  corn  markets  have 
advanced,  although  the  supplies  have  not  shown 
anv  material  deficiency. 

The  following  is  our  usual  statement  of  the  sup- 
plies and  prices  of  fat  stock  exhibited  and  sold  since 
our  last  report.  The  former  have  comprised  13,297" 
beasts,  140,900  sheep  and  lambs,  1,210  calves,  and 
3,600  ])igs  ;  while  the  latter  have  ranged  as  follow  : 
— Beef  from  3s.  2d.  to  4s.  lOd. ;  mutton,  3s.  6d.  to 
.^s. ;  lamb,  which  is  now  rapidly  going  out  of  sea- 
son, 4s.  lOd.  to  5s.  Cd. ;  veal,  4s.  4d.  to  5s.  2d. ;  and 
pork,  4s.  to  4s.  lOd.per  81bs.  to  sink  the  offals.  On 
most  market  days,  the  attendance  of  both  London 
and  country  buyers  has  been  sufficiently  numerous, 
while  the  finest  beasts  and  sheep  have  commanded 
a  ready  sale,  and  their  quotations  have  been  fairly 
supported  ;  but  the  value  of  the  middling  and  in- 
ferior descriptions  has  somewliat  declined.  It  is 
pleasing  to  intimate  that,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
very  small  number  of  any  kind  of  stock  has  proved 
affected  with  the  prevailing  epidemic,  which  still 
continues,  in  a  mild  form,  in  most  of  our  grazing  dis- 
tricts. The  receipts  from  Scotland  have  consisted 
of  about  700  beasts,  and  1,230  sheep,  most  of  which 
have  come  to  hand  much  out  of  condition,  and  pro- 
duced very  low  figures;  indeed  great  losses  have 
been  sustained  on  many  occasions  by  the  supplies. 
Scarcely  anytliing  worthy  of  remark  has  been  doing 
in  lambs,  calves,  or  pigs,  which  have  fallen  full  2d. 
per  8lbs. 
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A  STATEMENT  and  COMPARISON  of  theSUi'. 
PLIES  and  PRICES  of  FAT  STOCK,  exhibitcl 
and  sold  iu  Smithfield  Cattle  Markki,  on 
Monday,  August  25,  1840,  aod  Moaday,  August 
23,  1841. 

AtperSlbs.to  sink  thenffals. 

August25,  1840.      August  23,  1841. 

s.  fl.      s.  d.         s.  d.      s.  d. 

Coarse  &  inferior  Beasts  3     2  to  3    4..   3    2co3    4 

Second  quality  do 3     6       3     8..    3     6       3     8 

Prime  large  Oxen 3  10      4     0  ..    3  10      4     2 

Prime  Scots,  &c 4     2       4     6.,    4    4       4     6 

Coarse  &  inferior  Sheep   34       3  10. .34       36 

Second  quality  do 4  10       4     6.38       3  10 

Prime  coarse  woolled  do.  46       48. ,40       44 
Prime  Southdown   do. .    4  10       5     0.46       4  10 

Lambs 50       58..    46       54 

Large  coarse  Calves  ..42      48. .42      46 

Prime  small  ditto 4  10       5     0..    4     8       5     4 

Large  Hogs 40      46. .40      46 

Neat  small  Porkers  .,4    8      4  10  ..    4    8      4  10 

StIPPLIES. 

August  24,  1840.  August  23,  1841. 

Beasts 2,960  2,903 

Sheep  and  Lambs  ....         24,200  28,290 

Calves 139  155 

Pigs 415  615 

Up  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets,  scarcely 
any  slaughtered  meat  bas  been  received  since  our 
last  from  any  quarter,  while  the  demand  bas  proved 
dull,  at  depressed  rates  of  currency. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

In  my  last  reportof  2'ind  June,  I  was  lamenting  the 
effect  of  the  long  drought  we  liad  experienced  and  its 
injurious  eflects  upon  vegetation  ;   since  that  time  to 
the  loth  inst.j  we  have  not  bad   three    consecutive 
line  days,  with  a  temperature  ranging  from  50  to  5.t, 
and    an    unusual    absence  of   sun    for   the  summer 
season.     This  weather  had   great  influence  upon  all 
description  of  crops,  wbich  showed  itself  in  a  variety 
of  forms,  and  to  an  extent  which  was  truly  alarming 
to  the  farmer  and  to  the  public  generally  ;  for  what 
can  be  more   disastrous  to  the  country   than   a  bad 
harvest,  and   an   inferior  quality  of    grain"!     I    will 
endeavour  to    give  as    accurate  an   account  of  the 
wheat  crop  in  this  county  as  possible,  from  what  I 
have  been  able   to  observe,    and   from    information 
which    1   have   collected.      The    wheat    plant    was 
allowed  to  be  thin  on   the   ground   generally  in  the 
spring,   and  the  drought  of  Rlay  and    June  stunted 
the  growth  on    all  sand  and   gravelly  soils,  but  was 
favourable  to  those  of  a  stronger  and  better    kind. 
This  is  a  circumstance  in  itself  wliich  does  not  augur 
abundance,  still  it   frequently  produces  corn  of   an 
excellent  quality  :    this  expectation,  however,  from 
the  constant  rain    wbich  has  fallen  for  the  hist  two 
months  has  vanished,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  quality  is  much  deteriorated.     On   the  best 
soils,  where  the  plant  was  abundant    and  luxuriant, 
the  crop  bas  been  laid  so    flat  by  the  repeated  rains, 
that  it  approaches  a  state  of  rottenness,  and  is  grown 
through  by  rank  weeds  ;  the  corn  in  such  cases  will 
be  very  light,  and  if  well  got,  will  yield  butlittlemeal. 
The  quality  on  other  soils  which  has  stood  well,  has 
been  injured,  but  in  very  different  degrees,  by  ru%t, 
red    giuii,    or    mildew,     which    diseases    Professor 
Henslow  now  considers  as  belonging   to  only    one' 
species  of  parasitic  fungus.     Much  depends  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  ravages  of  this  disease  on  these 
crops,  as  regards  the  quality    of  the  wheat  of  the 
present  harvest ;    and  I  am  bound  to  observe,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  find  any  crops   in  this  neighbour- 
hood which  are  entirely  free  from  contamination. 


During   the   whole  time  of  the  late  rains  it  was 
obvious  to   every  one,  that  very  few  fields  of  wheat 
presented   the  usual   bright  straw    which  the  crop 
exhibits  in  healthy  seasons,  but  a  sombre  dark  green 
was    the    prevailing  colour ;    and    it   was  fearful  to 
contemplate  the  result  up  to  the  I4th  inst.    Happily, 
after  a  night  of  steady  rain,  it  cleared    up    to  bright 
sunshine  by   noon,  and  the  most   beautiful    harvest 
weather  has  since  prevailed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
shower  on  the   evening  of  the  I7th.     This  sudden 
change  from  -sVet  and    cold  to  dry,    with  a  hot  sun, 
has  had  a  most  salutary   effect    upon  all  corn  crops, 
and  the  improvement  as  to  colour  is  most  cheering  ; 
the  dark  green  has   given  way  before  the  genial  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  great   approaches  are  made  towards 
the  bright  yellow  the  farmer  is  so  anxious  his  crops 
should   present;     but  I  cannot   say  they  are  ever 
likely  to  equal  in  this  respect  the  perfection  of  former 
years.     The  effect  which  this  change  of  weather  has 
had  upon  tlie  grain  itself  is  equally  beneficial,  and 
will  greatly  improve  the  quality;    and  such  which 
escaped  the  disease    before-mentioned  will    produce 
an  excellent  sample.     The  infected  crops  will,  (sup- 
posing them  to  be  well   harvested)   yield  a  very  in- 
ferior quality  to  what  we  have  had  for  three  or  four 
years  part.     After  all,  such  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
fine   weather,    that    should  it  continue,  there  is  no 
cause  for  alarm  ;  for  though  the  quality  will  be  some- 
what   inferior,    still    1    believe  we    may  expect  an 
average   quantitv.     From  the  favourable  seed-time 
both  in  the  autumn   and  spring,  a    greater   breadth 
of   wheat  was  sown  than  usual,  and  I  do  not  appre- 
hend   that     the     yield     will   be     much     below    an 
average.     The   diseases  above  stated  have  not  been 
so  fatal  as  appearances  indicated  three  weeks  back, 
and  I  believe  but  f«w    crojis    are   extensively  injured 
by   them,  yet  scarcely  any    have    escaped    attack. 
These  circumstances  are  frequently  exaggerated  by 
the  great  fears  of  the  timid,  or   the  avarice  of  the 
interested;  but   if  it  pleases   Providence  to  send  us 
fine     weather    for    another   month,    all    danger    of 
scarcity  or  fear  of  bad  bread   will  be  past.     Having- 
dwelt  so  long  upon   the   wheat  crop,    I  shall   only 
state,  that  a  full   average  of  all  spring  corn   may  be 
expected  ;  but  the  barley  will  not   be    of  so  fine  a 
quality    as  in    some   seasons.      We   have    not    ex- 
perienced such  a  protracted  and  bad  hay-harvest  for 
many  years,  and  much   has  been  put  into  the  stack 
in  very  bad  condition— good  old  hay  will  be  valuable. 
The  corn  harvest  is  begun  in  all  parts  of  the  county, 
and  both  oats  and  barley  in    some  forward  situations 
have  been  housed  in  excellent  condition.     Wheat 
ripened  very    unkindly,  and    though  cutting  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly,  but  little  is  got  in,  as  it   requires 
much  field  room;  but,  should  this  beautiful  weather 
continue,  many  fields  will  be   cleared  by  the  end  of 
this  week.     The   grass   crops    and    lattermatbs    are 
very   luxuriant  ;    both  cattle  and    sheep    have    had 
abundance,    but    the    cold   wet    weather    was    not 
favourable  to  rapid  feeding  ;  yet  they  may  be  said  to 
have  done  well.     Store  beasts  are  still  dear,  though 
something   lower  than  in  the    spring.       Beef    and 
mutton  retain  their  price,  making  6d.  to  6§d.  per  lb. 
The  tumip  crop,  especially  the  Swede,  is   variable, 
and  have  not  flourished  well,   the  weather  being  too 
wet ;  very  little  fly  has  been  present,  excepting  in 
the  early  sown  ;  some  of  them  were  much  injured  by 
this  pest.     The  smother  fly   has  made  its  appearance 
in  some  crops  ;    but,  upon  the  whole,  an  average 
produce  may  be  calculated  upo.i.       Mangel   wurzel, 
potatoes,  and  carrot*,  are   generally  good.     In  con- 
sequence of   the  late   unfavourable    weather,    «heat 
has  advanced,  and  in  some  instances,   reached  80s. 
per  qr.     1    regret  that  no  great  improvement  has 
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taken  place  in  the  price  of  wool,  but  it  may  be 
quoted  2s.  higher  than  at  shear-day ;  and  as  the 
Leicester  trade  is  improved, and  all  hands  employed, 
the  market  is  very  firm,  and  further  advance  an- 
ticipated ;  so  that  holders  may  not  be  under  alarm  as 
to  any  reduction  :  good  lots  are  making  28s.  per 
tod.  Our  labourers  are  receiving  I5s.  per  week, 
when  at  day  work  ;  but  good  hands  at  mowing  and 
reaping,  are  earning  from  25s.  to  30s. — Aug.  24. 


SUFFOLK. 
Harvest  was  partially  commenced  in  this  county 
the  latter  part  of  July,  with  a  few  pieces  of  Talavera 
wheat;  and  at  the  time  we  are  writing,  and  in  our 
immediate  vicinity,  many  of  the  largest  farmers  have 
nearly  finished  cutting  wheat,  while  many  have 
scarcely  begun  ;  such  also  we  find  to  be  the  case  in 
various  parts  of  the  county.  In  some  districts  reap- 
ing and  mowing  wheat  was  generally  begun  about 
the  9th  or  10th  instant,  while  in  others  the  17th  or 
18th  inst.  (weather  permitting,)  will  bo  the  time  of 
commencing.  We  have  taken  several  rides  through 
many  of  our  best  corn  districts  within  the  last  month, 
and  our  opinion  now  of  the  wheat  crop,  notwith- 
standing the  fjuantity  of  rain  which  has  fallen  during 
that  time,  is  that  that  crop  is  not  so  much  injured  as 
we  at  that  time  anticipated  it  must  be — we  allude 
more  particularly  to  a  kind  of  white  wheat  with  a 
rough  chaff,  called  Tunstall,  from  being  first  raised 
and  brought  to  notice  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  a 
parish  of  that  name  in  this  county,  and  which  kind 
of  wheat  is  extensively  grown  in  High  Sufi^'olk.  At 
the  time  to  which  we  allude,  it  was  looking  very 
dark,  as  if  ailected  by  mildew,  but  within  the  last 
ten  days  the  appearance  has  decidedly  improved, 
and  it  is  now  wearing  a  bright  healthy  appearance, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  we  neither  know,  see, 
nor  hear,  of  injury  received  from  the  weiitber, 
further  than  [harvest  work  is  impeded,  and  the 
time  of  bringing  new  corn  into  the  market  protract- 
ed. We  see  no  reason  to  fear  the  wheat  crop  will 
be  below  a  fair  average  in  bulk  of  straw,  and  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  grain.  The  barleys  are  beyond 
an  average  bulk  ;  they  are  generally  very  much  laid 
and  twisted  about,  making  a  second  growth  ;  the 
produce  no  doubt  will  be  good,  but  the  qualitj'  we 
fear  will  be  deteriorated  by  the  second  growth  of 
oats ;  but  few  are  grown  in  this  county.  The  pea 
and  bean  crop  promise  at  least  a  fair  average.  Fine 
and  warm  weather  is  wanted  for  the  root  crop,  as 
much  as  for  harvest  operations.  The  plant  of  both 
turnips  and  mangel-wurzel  are  ])articularly  good, 
and  with  favourable  weather  henceforth,  may  yield 
a  good  supply  of  winter  provender.  The  second 
growth  of  clover  is  verv  luxuriant,  exceeding  in 
most  cases  even  the  first  crop.  In  fact  we  may  con- 
fidently, and  I  hope  thankfully,  assert,  as  far  as  Suffolk 
is  affected,  that  with  the  blessing  of  God  on  our  en- 
deavours to  ingatber  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  food  for  man  or  beast. — Ausrust  1-1. 


ESSEX. 
Since  the  last  report,  we  have  had  weather 
checquered  alternately  with  sunshine  and  rain  ;  but 
the  latter  has  not  fallen  in  (juantities  so  as  to  injure, 
but  merely  to  retard  the  harvest  progressing  so 
satisfactorily  as  we  could  have  wished.  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  Dth  and  10th  fine,  11th  rain,  I'Jth  fine, 
I3th  and  14lh  showery,  with  heavy  rain  on  the 
morning  of  14lh,  fine  afternoon  with  wind.  Sunday 
l5th,  and  Monday  16th,  fine;  light  showers  on 
morning  of  17th,  till  eight  o'clock,  wind  rising,  and 
wheat    is    now    gathering  in    all    directions )    the 


barometer  sinking.  The  alternate  rain  and  sunshine 
has  l)ad  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  wheat  since 
my  last  statement  ;  so  much,  that  upon  pieces 
where  mildew  seemed  all  but  certain,  appearances 
have  changed,  and  the  straw  has  ripened  with  that 
fine  yellow  harvest  tint  that  always  denotes  a  good 
sample  ;  indeed  1  never  remember  so  great  a  change 
for  the  better,  in  so  short  a  period  of  time  :  the 
bulk  of  straw  is  also  greater  in  sheaf  than  was  an- 
ticipated, and  a  considerable  portion  is  already 
carried  for  stacking,  but  not  at  present  in  fine 
grinding  condition.  I  have  been  most  anxious  since 
I  forwarded  my  last  report,  to  correct  any  impression 
of  an  unfavourable  nature,  and  I  am  now  quite  of 
opinion,  that  vve  shall  have  a  full  average  crop  of 
wheat,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality,  pro- 
vided the  weather  is  still  favour.ible  to  harvest  it. 
The  barley  is  retrograding,  from  its  being  so  much 
lodged,  and  a  second  ear  is  springing  from  the  stera, 
so  much,  that  fields  are  assuming  a  green,  rather 
than  a  harvest  tint ;  the  same  injury  has  attached  to 
oats  in  a  similar  state,  and  such  pieces  will  be  best 
secured  by  immediate  cutting.  INIangel  wurzel,  and 
Swede  and  white  turnips,  are  also  rapidly  improving 
under  the  influence  of  warm  weather.  The  second 
crop  of  clover  is  now  ready,  and  if  well  secured, 
wi\l  greatly  add  to  the  amount  of  winter  store. 
The  leases,  however,  under  which  farms  are  lield  in 
this  county,  usually  restrict  the  tenants  from  mowing 
more  than  once  ;  this  is  an  injurious  provision,  as 
the  land  is  not  injured  thereby,  provided  the  hay 
arising  is  expended  upon  the  premises  ;  and  twice 
the  amount  of  profit  may  be  obtained  with  a  pro- 
portionate increase  of  manure,  by  feeding  out  the 
hay  rather  than  the  green  crop,  unless  foddered  by 
horses  or  cattle  in  inclosed  yards,  for  vrhich  purpose 
it  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  tares  or  lucern,  being 
superior  to  the  former,  and  almost  equal  to  the  latter ; 
and  it  may  be  in  most  seasons  insured  b}'  cutting 
the  first  crop  early,  and  more  certainly  by  giving  a 
slight  dressing  of  good  compost  immediately  after. 
The  producing  a  succession  of  food  for  foddering 
horses  and  cattle  throusrh  the  summer  months  is 
most  important  to  the  farmer,  for  by  no  other  means 
can  he  produce  so  great  a  return  of  profit  from  the 
land,  or  raise  so  much  excellent  manure;  and  the 
second  crop  of  clover  is  best  adapted  of  all  others 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  presumed  lucern  is  not 
grown  in  sufficient  quantities  at  present  as  a  sub- 
stitute. But  even  this  valuable  plant  may  be  pro- 
duced in  situations  that  a  few  years  ago  were 
thought  unsuited  for  its  cultivation  ;  but  as  the 
system  pursued  here  with  all  the  details  will  occupy 
too  much  space  for  a  rejiort,  I  will  at  the  first 
opportunity  give  you  a  separate  paper  upon  the 
subject. — Aug.  17. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Had  we  sent  our  usual  monthly  report  immediately 
at  the  close  of  July,  or  even  a  week  later,  we  could 
only  have  swelled  the  tone  of  complaint  and  lamenta- 
tion concerning  the  weather,  which  had  become  far 
too  general  throughout  the  county.  It  now  becomes 
our  pleasing  duty,  however,  to  substitute  the  lan- 
guage of  joy  and  rejoicing  for  that  of  lamentation 
and  woe.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  second  week  of 
the  present  month,  after  two  unusually  wet  moons, 
appearances  were  more  favourable  ;  and  on  Monday, 
the  16th,  exactly  with  a  change  of  the  moon,  the 
weather  brightened  up,  and  has  continued  remark- 
ably fine  ever  since,  so  that  the  harvest  is  progress- 
ing admirably.  In  the  forward  districts  a  good 
breadth  of  wheat  will  be  safely  secured  by  Saturday 
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night,  and  another  such  a  week  will  leave  but  little 
of  this  kind  of  ^rain  in  the  field,  when  a  good  portion 
of  the  barley  and  oats  will  also  be  carried.  The 
barometer  withia  the  last  few  hours  has  gone  down, 
but  we  expect  no  serious  rains.  It  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult task  to  give  a  correct  report  of  the  crops  at  this 
critical  season.  We  hardly  consider  the  wheat, 
ho^vever,  of  this  county  an  average  crop,  though  on 
some  of  the  strong  lands  it  perhaps  never  was  better  ; 
but  upon  the  gravels  and  chalky  soils  it  is  in  many 
places  a  thin,  uneven  plant,  and  a  good  deal  blighted 
ia  the  ear.  The  barley  is  a  very  bulky  crop,  but 
much  of  it  will  be  very  coarse  in  the  sample,  being 
greatly  laid  vriih  the  heavy  rains,  and  become  green 
by  a  second  growth  ;  added  to  which,  the  clover  is 
so  very  forward  that  it  will  take  a  long  period  to 
harvest  it  in  proper  order.  The  oats,  almost  with- 
out exception,  perhaps  never  were  a  finer  crop.  The 
forwarder  kind  of  peas  are  also  well  corned,  though 
they  had  began  to  sprout  and  shed  on  the  ground 
surprisingly  ere  the  fine  weather  commenced  ;  the 
later  varieties  have  too  much  straw  to  be  at  all  pro- 
ductive  in  corn.  Beans,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
considered  a  good  crop  ;  winter  tares  but  partially 
so.  From  the  long  continuance  of  wet  weather  the 
price  of  corn  has  been  getting  up,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  fear  that  a  desperate  effort  will  shortly  be 
made  by  tiie  foreign  corn  speculators  to  bring  in 
that  in  bond  without  duty.  The  best  friends  of 
agriculture  cannot  but  admit  that  the  rapid  decrease 
of  duties  in  our  present  corn  law  scale  greatly 
facilitates  these  almost  gambling  transactions;  in 
addition  to  which,  corn  is  withheld  from  the  con- 
sumer till  the  price  becomes  burdensome — evils 
which  mioht  and  oujrht  to   be  remedied.     Havins: 

DO  O 

promised  your  agricultural  readers  our  views  as  to 
what  kind  of  corn  bill  we  cmsider  would  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  country  at  large,  we  will  take  occa- 
sion of  the  early  assemblino'  of  parliament  to  submit 
it  to  the  public,  and  which  we  ofl^er  as  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  the  fixed  duty  and  graduated  scale 
men—  SCALE  OF  DUTIES. 

Average  price                Proposed  Present 

per  qr.  duty.  duty, 

s.                                   s.  s.  d. 

70 6*       10  8 

69 7         13  8 

68 8         16  8 

67 9         IS  8 

66 10         20  8 

65 11         21  8 

64 12  22  8 

63 13         23  8 

62 14         24  8 

61 15         25  8 

60 16         26  8 

59 17         27  8 

58 18         28  8 

57 19         29  8 

56 20         30  8 

And  under  56s.  the  duty  to  advance  Is.  6d.  per  qr.  for 
every  shilling  ;  the  price  may  fall  below  that  sura. 

The  great  objects  to  be  sought  by  a  corn  law  is  to 
induce  speculators  to  bring  in  so  much  as  may  be 
wanted  in  addition  to  our  own  growth  when  the 
price  is  remunerating  to  the  grower,  and  before  it 
shall  have  become  burdensome  to  the  consumer.  In 
this  object  it  must  he  admitted  we  have  been  hitherto 
defeated.  We  state,  upon  the  authority  of  an  in- 
fluential  corn  merchant  of  this   county,  that  there' 

*  If  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  wheat  shall  exceed  70s. 
per  qr,  the  duty  to  come  down  to  the  minimum  of  4s. 
per  qr.  until  the  price  shall  fall  to  70s.,  when  it  shall 
again  be  subject  to  the  above  scale  of  duties. 


have  been  about  eleven  millions  of  qrs.  of  wheat  im- 
ported into  this  kingdom  under  the  present  law, 
which  has  paid  an  average  duty  of  5s.  9d.  per  qr. ; 
whereas,  if  the  scale  submitted  above  (in  juxta-posi- 
tion  with  the  present  one)  had  been  adopted,  the 
government  would  have  received  an  acquisition  of 
upwards  of  five  millions  sterling,  without  the  least 
additional  cost  to  the  consumer ;  the  difference 
having  gone  either  into  the  pocket  of  the  speculator 
or  foreign  grower.  In  the  proposed  scale  of  duties 
it  is  calculated  that  7s.  per  busbel  is  the  lowest  price 
at  which  (with  the  burdens  of  this  country)  corn 
can  be  profitably  grown,  even  in  good  seasons  ;  and 
that  when  wheat  varies  from  60s.  to  70s.  per  quarter, 
duties  should  be  such  as  to  give  facilities  tor  im- 
portation, and  as  the  duty  would  fall  off  so  gradually 
the  hope  of  profit  by  withholding  the  supply  would 
be  pretty  well  taken  away.  It  would  still  be  de- 
sirable to  strike  out  the  great  sea-port  towns  of  the 
kingdom  from  the  corn  returns,  leaving  our  internal 
merchants  and  millers  to  make  them.  Under  those 
circumstances  the  probable  effect  of  such  a  measure 
would  be,  that  in  abundant  seasons  very  little 
foreign  corn  would  come  to  hand,  and  that  little 
paying  heavy  duties.  In  average  seasons  duties 
would  vary  from  8s.  to  16s.,  while  under  deficient 
harvests  they  would  go  down  so  low  as  to  render 
any  orders  in  council  unnecessary,  and  still  not  be 
entirely  inefficient.  Our  Chandos  friends  will  think 
our  concessions  too  great,  the  free  traders  not 
great  enough  ;  let  both  pause  and  try  to  devise  a 
better  measure  for  the  country  at  large  before  they 
reject  it. — Aug.  20. 


NORTH-EAST  OF  SCOTLAND. 
A  very  great  quantity  of  rain  has  fallen  in  this 
district  of  the  country  since  (he  middle  of  last 
month  ;  but  if  it  had  come  a  month  or  three  weeks 
earlier,  it  would  have  been  of  much  morebenefit  to  the 
crop.  Oats  are  almost  the  only  grain  crop  in  this 
district ;  and  they  were  too  far  advanced  before  the 
rain  came,  to  be  made  a  luxuriant  crop  by  it.  At 
the  present  state  of  the  crop,  warmth  and  sunshine 
are  what  we  are  most  in  want  of.  And  we  are  happy 
to  say,  that  we  have  had  eight  or  ten  days  of  excellent 
weather  lately ;  and  crops  of  all  kinds  have  been 
rapidly  advancing.  The  corn  is  now  beginning  to 
change  the  colour,  and  with  favourable  weather,  the 
harvest  would  be  commenced  in  about  three  weeks 
from  this  date.  We  say  this  with  reference  to  oats, 
for  the  small  patches  of  here  in  the  district  will  be 
reaped  in  about  ten  days  or  little  more  ;  and  if  the 
harvest  be  begun  about  the  time  which  we  have 
now  indicated,  it  will  just  be  about  the  same  time 
that  it  was  last  year.  But  between  the  crop  which 
was  on  the  ground  last  year  at  this  date,  and  that  of 
the  present  season,  there  is  no  comparison;  the  latter 
being  inferior  in  all  respects.  The  corn  came  into 
ear  about  the  middle  of  last  month  ;  and  at  that 
time  the  crop  presented  a  very  poor  appearance 
indeed.  The  corn  crop  has  not  been  so  short  at  the 
time  the  ear  was  formed,  since  the  memorable 
summer  of  1826.  The  abundance  of  moisture  which 
we  have  latterly  had,  has  however  made  an  im- 
mense improvement  on  the  crop.  We  fear,  however, 
that  notwithstanding  this  improvement,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  present  crop  will  be  an  average  one. 
The  ear  is  small — the  necessary  consequence  of  its 
having  been  formed  when  the  plant  was  kept  in  a 
dwarfish  state  by  the  severe  and  long-continued 
drought  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  be- 
ginning of  July  ;  and  the  stalk  also,  unless  on  the 
best  soils,  is  feeble.    A  great  extent  of  very  inferior 
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land    has,  by   excellent  raiuiapement  rtnd  abundance 
of   bone  and  otiicr   inrtnure,    been   made  lo  produce 
good  and  even  Inxiiriant  crops  for  a  number  of  years 
past.      But   such  lands   being  naturally    poor,    and 
having  but  a  scanty  covering-  of   vegetable   mould, 
resting    generally   on    un    unf.ivourable   sul^soil,  are 
unable — however  well  in   heart — to  resist  the  effects 
of    unfavourable    weather   when   continued  for   any 
length  of  time.     It  is  on  land  of  this   description, 
therefore,  that  the  deficiency  of  the  crop  this  season 
ii  most  conspicuous.     There    will  be  a  great  deal  of 
greens  in  harvest  this  season  from  the  undergrowth, 
which  has  been  brought  up  by    the  late  rains.     Tlie 
h<iy  crop  in  this  district,  as  everywhere  else  through- 
out  Scotland,  may  be  sviid  to   have  been  a  failure  ; 
and  the   weather  also  after  it  was    cut   proved     un- 
favourable   for    making    it.      It,    was  with     much 
difficulty  that  the  patches  of  grass  reserved  for  seed 
crjuld  be  got  secured  in  anv  Innd  of  tolt-rable  con- 
dition ;  and  some  of  it,  having  stood  for  llirre  weelcs 
of  rainy   weather  in    the   shock,  must  have  suffered 
considerable    damage.       Rye-grass     seed     may    be 
expected  to  bring  a  high  price  next  season.     Pasture 
grass  has  never  been  abundant  this  summer,     'i'lio.se 
who  bought    cattle  in    spring    for    summer    grazing 
will  be  but  poorly  remunerated  for  their  keep.     The 
turni|)s — a  crop    of   very    great   importance   ;o   the 
farmer,  and  a  crop  of  which    a  great  breadth  is  sown 
in   this    district — are   at    present    doing    well ;    the 
second  hoeing  is   now  nearly   completed,    and  with 
favourable    weather    an  abundant  crop  may  b«    ex- 
pected.    The   present    appearance    of  the    potatoes 
indicates  a  good  crop.      Only   a  few  fields  are  to  be 
seen  in  this  district,  in  which  any   failure  has  taken 
place  this  season. — Aug.  21, 


CALENDAR   OF   HORTICULTURE 
FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

Culinary  Department. — One  of  the  first  opera- 
tions is  the  preparation  of  Mushroom  beds,  in  the 
open  ground.  Abercrombie  recommended  a  dry 
spot  in  the  melon  department;  for,  at  the  best, 
much  litter  will  be  occasioned  :  the  bed  may  re«t 
entirely  on  the  surface,  or  within  a  space  excava- 
ted to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches.  'I'he  bed 
itself  should  be  made  of  the  best  stable  manure, 
long  and  short,  well  forked  together,  and  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  for  at  leas>t  a  fortnight,  to  mel- 
low and  become  temperate  in  heat  :  it  may  then 
be  spawned.  Spawn  bricks  are  now  procurable  at 
every  nursery;  but  formerly,  as  Abercrombie  tells 
us,  it  was  obtained  from  old  cuciiinber  and  melon 
beds.  Spawn,  be  says,  he  often  found  in  the  far- 
mers' dung-heaps,  also  in  hdrse-mill  tracks,  or  in 
stable-yards  where  dung  had  lain  for  n  consider- 
able time.  "  It  is  commonly  found  in  lumps  of 
dry  rotten  dung  ;  it  is  a  white  fibrous  substance, 
running  and  S|)rua(ling  itself  in  such  hinii)s,  ap- 
pearing  like  \\'hitc  filaments,  and  emitting  the  pre- 
cise odour  of  tlie  true  mushroom." 

l^lant  Lettuces  in  two  ways,  from  the  seedling 
plants  of  August:  ^"rs^,  dig  a  jdot  of  rich  light 
ground,  and  set  in  rows,  as  the  digging  proceeds, 
so  as  never  to  trample  the  moved  earth  ;.  let  the 
rows  be  a  foot  ajiart,  and  the  plants  stand  four 
inches  asunder.  Second-  If  the  land  be  heavy, 
and  the  situation  cold,  lay  three  inches  of  good 
and  rather  old  manure  upon  the  flat  surface  ; 
then  mark  the  plot  in  lines  fourteen  inches 
apart :    dig   out  a  trench    of  that   breadth,    like 


a  celery  trench,  turning  the  earth  on  ano- 
ther of  the  fourteen-inch  spaces  by  its  side, 
upon  the  manure ;  raise  it  in  a  ridge,  and 
make  the  earth  fine  and  light:  on  this  ridge  plant 
the  stoutest  and  best  grown  lettuces,  six  inches 
asunder.  The  trench  acts  as  a  drain,  and  we  are 
assured,  by  one  who  never  could  keep  a  lettuce 
throughout  the  winter,  that  he  thus  succeeded, 
last  year,  perfectly.  In  dry  sandy  land,  and  in  a 
warm  spot,  this  trouble  may  be  spared. 

Some  seeds  also  can  be  sown  in  a  cool  frame,  and 
be  kept  under  glass  all  winter. 

The  Cauliflower  plants  sown  in  May  and  pricked 
out  in  July,  will  begin  to  siiosv  their  heads.  In 
diy  weather  make  the  earth  around  the  stem  in 
the  form  of  a  basin,  in  which  water  may  be 
poured;  also,  now  and  then,  manure-water  :  this 
is  a  ])liint  which  ought  to  be  tried  with  a  very 
weak  solution  (half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water) 
of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Cabbage  plants,  of  the  August-sown  seed,  may  be 
])ricked  out  into  nursery  rows,  twice,  i.e.  early  in 
the  month,  and  again  in  the  third  week.  Tbiii  the 
seed-beds  regularly,  leaving  the  jilants  six  inches 
asunder  ;  then  make  the  ground  about  them  clean 
and  even.  These  plants  may  serve  a  good  turn  in 
March,  as,  in  the  event  of  a  severe  winter,  the 
small  space  they  occupy  can  be  covered  with  a 
mat  or  two. 

The  same  operations  are  suitable  to  the  Cole- 
worts  intended  to  supply  open  greens. 

Celery,  earth  up  ;  and  Endive — tie  some  plants 
for  blanching.  As  to  the  former,  the  object  of 
earthing  is  lo  whiten  the  stalks;  but  people  err 
by  their  injudicious  landings-up:  the  plants  should 
be  suffered  to  grow  freely,  and  be  earthed  mode- 
rately, and  occasionally  (always  rather  below  than 
above  the  heart- shoots),  during  the  entire  grow- 
ing season. 

Spinach. — The  plants  raised  by  sowings  of  last 
month,  and  those  of  July,  should  he  thinned  to 
regular  distances  of  three  inches.  Clear  away  the 
weeds,  then  hoe  and  rake  the  spaces  :  in  another 
and  future  regulation,  half  the  plants  may  be  used 
for  the  table,  leaving  those  which  remain,  six 
inches  apai't. 

Turnips. — Hoe  the  last  sown  plots  during  dry 
weather.  It  is  highly  advantageous  to  adopt  the 
drill  system,  because  by  it  the  distances,  one  way, 
are  determined,  and  it  will  only  he  required  to 
thin  the  rows  so  that  the  plants  remain  eight  or 
nine  inches  distant. 

Youny  Onions,  for  winter  and  spring  use,  must 
be  kept  clean.  Bulbing  Onions  are  ripe,  and  should 
be  raised,  and  dried  in  an  airy  exposed  shed  ;  then 
tied  up  in  ropes. 

Sow  Salads  again,  and  also  some  seed  in  frames. 

This  is  the  month  to  render  the  garden  a  pic- 
ture of  neatness  and  order.  If  neglected,  weeds 
will  abound,  and  many  of  them  will  seed  abun- 
dantly, as,  for  instance,  groundsel!  and  sow-this- 
tle ;  but  if  every  weed  l)e  exterminated,  the  sur- 
face roughly  yet  evenly  digged,  and  other  unoccu- 
pied spaces  laid  up  in  ridges,  the  kitchen  garden 
will  assume  that  sober  apjicarance  which  renders 
it,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  than  does  the  luxuri- 
ant verdure  of  the  growing  season. 

Fruit  DKi'ARTMEi.T.  —  ll'nil  Trees.  —  Stone- 
fruits. — Let  every  well  placed  shoot  be  trained  in 
its  place,  and  avoid  crowding.  The  fruit  will  be 
ripening  fast,  if  the  weather  be  warm  ;  but  to  ob- 
tain colour  it  will  be  needful  to  remove  a  few 
leaves,  so  as  to  expose  a  portion  of  the  surface. 

Plums  are  ripe ;  and  if  wasps  appear  in  abun- 
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dance,  the  Greengages  and  Orleans  become  a  prey 
to  them.  Bottles  of  treacle  and  water  should  be 
suspended  among  the  branches  ;  but  above  all,  the 
nests  should  be  destroyed — a  very  effectual  way  to 
do  which  is  to  have  two  or  three  buckets  of  water 
taken  to  the  spot,  late  at  night ;  two  persons  are 
required,  one  to  hold  a  light,  while  another  either 
pours  a  stream  of  water  into  the  hole  leading  to 
the  nest,  if  its  direction  be  sloping  downwards,  or 
(if  otherwise)  digs  a  hole  which  will  admit  the 
water.  When  once  the  nest  is  deluged,  the  man 
chops  the  ground  with  a  spade,  till  the  whole  is 
reduced  to  a  mass  of  mud.  We  have  known  the 
work  of  complete  destruction  thus  effected  in  a 
few  minutes,  without  risk  to  the  operator.  Hi- 
therto (Aug.  18)  we  have  seen  no  wasps,  but 
warmth  will  soon  bring  them  into  action,  if  the 
wet  season  have  not  destroyed  them. 

Vines  afford  little  promise  ;  for,  if  the  fruit  be 
paralyzed  by  cold  gloomy  weather  in  July,  the 
berries  rarely  enlarge.  All  that  can  now  be  effected 
is  to  remove  every  useless  shoot,  to  expose  the 
clusters  to  sun,  and  to  cut  back  the  last  made 
shoots.  Blue-bottle  flies  eat  ripe  grapes  :  phials 
and  sweetened  fluid  entice  many,  but  a  solution  of 
arsenic  in  water,  sweetened,  and  placed  very 
shallow  in  saucers  or  small  plates,  which  may  ea- 
sily be  suspended  out  of  reach,  will  destroy  flies 
by  thousands. 

Figs  will  be  ripe  by  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
but  we  remark  that  the  greater  number  are  affected 
by  the  late  ungenial  weather,  and  yellow  oft' 
instead  of  maturing.  If  the  process  of  disfruit- 
ing,  mentioned  in  our  last  (p.  156),  have  been 
omitted,  not  ;i  day  should  be  lost  to  divest  the 
young  wood  of  those  "  sterilizing  encum- 
brances." 

Straivlerrij  Beds  and  Rows  may  be  prepared  in 
perfection  after  the  15th;  the  chief  care  being  to 
provide  ample  depth  (eighteen  to  twenty  inches) 
of  sound  loamy  soil,  trenched  and  pulverised. 
The  plants  should  be  arranged  in  rows,  the  plants 
and  rows  from  fifteen  to  tweaty-four  inches  asun- 
der. Stout,  well  rooted  offsets  of  the  old  pine, 
Myatt's  pine,  Keen's  seedling,  Dounton,  and  El- 
ton, are  to  be  preferred  :  Myatt's  is,  however,  di- 
rected to  be  set  very  close,  in  richly-manured  soil. 


His  new  British  Oueen  is  extravagantly  dear, 
otherwise  it  is  highly  desirable. 

Flower,  Department. — Transplant  Carnation 
layers,  and  Pink  pipings  that  have  formed  good 
roots.  A  little  powdered  chalk  and  road-sand 
mixed  with  tiie  soil  will  be  of  service.  Auriculas 
lately  potted  should  be  preserved  from  drenching 
rain  :  the  plant  is  hardy  as  to  cold,  but  miffy  with 
redundant  moisture. 

Dig  and  prepare  borders  for  the  reception  of 
herbaceous  plants,  which  may  be  multiplied  by  di- 
vision of  the  roots. 

Dahlias  are  in  their  full  beauty ;  and  we  have 
again  to  repeat  the  amazing  effects  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  The  plants  we  alluded  to  in  our  last  are  the 
admiration  of  prime  judges,  who  are  astonished 
at  their  strength,  richness  of  deep  green  foliage, 
and  finely  tinted  blooms. 

Box  Edgings  may  be  made,  blanks  filled  up,  and 
old  bo.x  trimmed  with  sheep-shears.  Gravel  walks 
should  be  weeded  and  rolled  frequently;  lawns 
rolled,  mown,  and  trimmed.  Every  vacant  spot 
should  be  rough-digged,  and  the  surface  among 
shrubs  and  flowers  made  quite  clean,  and  left  a 
little  rough  with  the  tool :  for  a  level,  almost 
glazed  surface  is  out  of  keeping. 

Greenhouse  Plants  ought  to  be  removed  to  win- 
ter (]  nn!  un-s  in  detail ;  all  the  Scarlet  Gerania  raised 
carefully  from  the  open  ground,  and  planted  in 
smnll  pots!  of  loam  and  heath-mould. 

Catlings  of  the  prime  show  Pelargonia,  which 
have  taken  root,  and  are  growing,  ought  to  be 
planted  in  small  sixties  of  the  same  soil,  and  be 
shaded  in  frames  till  they  grow;  then  each  strong 
plant  should  be  pinched  or  cut  back  to  three  buds. 

The  Stove  must  have  the  flue  in  good  acting  or- 
der>  Air  ought  to  be  given  freely,  water  mode- 
rately, and  the  temperature  maintained  at  about 
55«. 

The  Pine  Stove  and  Pine  Pits  are  active  now; 
the  plants,  if  healthy,  and  in  proper  loam,  thriv- 
ing fast.  Rapidity  of  unchecked  growth  is  the 
sine  quel  non  with  "  successions."  But  the  full- 
grown  plants  in  the  fruiting-house  should  be  kept 
cool,  and  suffered  to  dry  off,  merely  sprinkling 
(dewing)  the  leaves,  preparatory  to  the  applica- 
tion of  stimuli,  which  will  be  hereafter  duly  noticed. 


AGRICULTURAL    INTELLIGENCE,  FAIRS,  &c. 


ASHBOURNE  FAIR,  Aug^ust  16th.— This  fair  was 
well  supplied  with  cattle,  which  went  off  briskly  and 
at  high  prices.  A  great  many  lamb*  were  penned  (this 
being  the  greatest  fair  in  the  year  ferthem)  and  were 
much  in  demand,  and  sold  well.  The  horse  fair  was 
not  so  large  as  on  former  occasions,  but  those  that  were 
good  and  useful  readily  met  with  customers,  at  better 
prices  than  usual.  Beef  and  Mutton  may  be  quoted  at 
from  6.^d.  to  7d.  per  lb. 

HORNXASTLE  HORSE  FAIR. -This  fair,  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  commenced  a  day  or  two  earlier 
tliau  usual ;  fome  foreign  dealers  arrived  oa  Friday  ihe6th 
inst,,  but  very  little  business  was  transacted  until  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  when  an  influx  of  buyers 
made  their  appearance  ;  horses  up  to  this  time  appeared 
scarce,  but  first-rate.  On  i  hursday  and  Friday  horses 
showed  more  plentifully,  and  found  ready  purchasers 
at  high  prices.  On  Saturday  the  ians  and  lodgings> 
were  very  full,  and  many  exchanges  took  place.  Mr. 
Whitlam  sold  two  horses  for  500  guineas.  Mr.  Elmore 
bought  the  little  steeple  chase  mare  Flora  for  100 
guineas.  Captain  Skipworth  sold  four  for  400  guineas. 
A  great  number  of  horses  fetched  from  100  to  200 
guineas  each.    We  have  more  buyers  from   Russia, 


Germany,  Prussia,  and  principally  from  France,  than 
we  have  noticed  for  many  years,  who  are  buying  exten- 
sively.— Lincoln  Gazette. 

At  OSWESTRY  FAIR  the  supply  of  sheep  was 
good,  which  were  readily  sold  at  good  prices,  viz. — 
6d.  per  lb.  for  wedders,  and  5d.  to  Sgd.  for  ewes.  Good 
store  ewes  were  in  good  demand.  Cattle— the  show 
of  which  was  to  a  fair  extent  with  the  exception  of  fat 
ones,  which  was  but  small.  Good  beeffrom  6d.  to  6^d. ; 
inferior  according  to  quality.  Cows  and  calves  were  in 
demand,  and  fetched  high  prices  ;  all  other  useful  stock 
sold  equally  well.  Horses  :  the  show  was  large,  but 
of  most  wretched  description,  which  were  taken  away 
unsold.  Pigs  were  bought  cautiously,  lest  infected  with 
the  prevalent  disease  ;  but  healthy  and  fresh  ones  fiud 
custonaers.  The  importations  of  Welsh  and  Irish  pigs 
into  Liverpool  have,  during  many  weeks,  scarcely  been 
more  than  one-half  the  usual  number. 

MELROSE  LAMB  FAIR.  —  This  great  annual 
lamb  fair  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  12th  current,  on 
the  base  of  the  Eildon-hilis.  The  number  of  lambs  of 
almost  every  description  was  much  greater  than  last 
year,  about  80,000  having  appeared  on  the  ground. 
Although  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  purchasers. 
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the  unusual  number  of  lambs  brought  forward  threw  a 
damp  upon  the  aspect  of  the  market  from  the  very  com- 
mencement. Even  the  top  lots  of  half-bred  lambs 
were  boug-ht  upon  more  easy  terms  llum  at  St.  Boswell's, 
running  irom  15s.  to  IBs.  ;  and  secondary  lots,  or  such 
as  had  been  draughted  from  those  sent  to  St.  Boswell's 
and  other  markets,  were  sellingr  according  to  quality  at 
from  10s.  to  14s.  e.ich.  Three-parts  bred,  and  fwll  bred 
do.,  commanded  fully  higrher  prices,  tlie  former  havin;f 
been  sold  at  from  15s.  to  20s.,  and  the  latter  from  16s.  lo 
21s.  per  liead,  Cheviot  top  wether  Iambi  were  also  less 
sought  after  than  last  year,  still  a  very  great  number 
was  bought  by  feeders  of  fat  stock  from  the  county  of 
Fife,  which  will  be  taken  to  that  quarter,  and  wintered 
and  fed  off"  the  following  season.  Current  prices  of 
Cheviot  top  wether  lambs  ran  from  9-;.  to  10-;. ;  do.  «-e- 
second  wether  lambs  from  6s.  to  85.  Second  ewe  lambs, 
if  any  way  equal,  sold  at  7s.,  8s.  9«.,  and  10<.  each.  Mr. 
John  Ilamage,  commission  agent,  near  Cupar,  Fiie, 
bought  up,  previous  to  this  market,  nearly  3,000  huli- 
bred  and  Cheviot  lamb^,  all  of  which  were  from  the  very 
best  stocks— namely,  Woodheads,  Coomslie,  Hawkness, 
Hawkburn,  (Newhall  and  Crossleehill),  Bloorfoot,  and 
House-o'-iMuir,  Whiteside,  &c.,  &c.  These  lots  of 
lambs  are  all  bought  for  gentlemen  in  the  county  of 
Fife  and  neighbourhood.  Part  of  the  lambs  were  left 
over  unsold  at  this  fair.  But,  taking  the  great  number 
into  account  that  wa*  brought  forward,  it  was  anything 
but  a  bad  market.  The  number  of  cattle  was  so  very 
limited  we  forbear  taking  any  notice  of  them. 

LOCKERBY  LAMB  FAIR.— This  important  an- 
nual market  was  held  on  the  usual  show-  ground  on  Fri- 
day. Apart  from  sales  made  on  the  evening  of  the 
preceding  day,  business  commenced  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  continued  passing  brisk  till  near  the  hour  of 
noon.  A  lull,  however,  intervened,  and  for  a  time 
buyers  talked  of  lessened  prices  at  Melrose,  and  the 
altered  stale  of  the  wool  market  in  Yorkshire  during-  the 
previous  few  days.  Comparatively  few  dealers  were 
present  from  England,  but  welcome  substitutes  appeared 
from  Wigtovvnsliire  and  Stewartry,  who  comi)eted  so 
keenly  for  the  best  lots  of  halt-breds  and  Cheviots,  that 
Annaiidale  positively  owes  Galloway  a  day  in  harvest. 
Mr.  Wright,  Bengali,  who  again  topped  the  market  for 
crosses,  sold  early  his  be»t  stock  at  the  enviable  figure 
of  23s.  per  head.  This  of  course,  is  a  high  price  for  a 
bleater  only  a  few  months  old,  but  they  were  dropped 
so  early  that  some  of  ihem  weighed  T20lbs.  The  same 
breeder  had  six  scores  in  all,  and  even  his  seconds  com- 
manded  readily  a  pound,  or  a  pound  and  sixpence  per 
head.  Not  a  few  of  the  bleaters  looked  the  picture  of 
hogs  rather  than  of  followers  newly  separated  fiom 
their  dams  ;  and  although  priees  fell  in  the  evening  (in 
a  fevv  cases  to  the  extent  of  2s.  6d.  from  the  niorning's 
askings),  Lockerby-hill,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  at  once 
a  selling  and  a  remunerating  market.  Some  of  the  top 
lots  exceeded  by  6J.  per  head  the  prices  current  last 
year,  and  were  actually  better  worth  the  money.  After 
a  careful  coii;parison  of  notes,  the  subjoined  statement, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges  on  the  ground,  will  be 
found  very  near  the  ti'uth  :  — 17,000  haU-breds,  average 
price  15s.  6d.  per  bead;  21,000  Cheviots,  do.  9*.  fid. 
each  ;  wilh  5,000  black  faced,  do.  7s.  3d. ;  in  all  43,000 
lambs.  Descending  to  purticulars,  half-lireds  ranged 
from  13.S.  to  T2s.  each  ;  Cheviots  from  10s.  GA.  to  I'i.  ; 
black-faced  from  8s.  9d.  to  5s. ;  and  brockles  from  7s. 
to  10-;.  The  lew  specimens  of  Lcice'iters  shown  brougiit 
genwrally  30s.  each.  Several  lot*  of  half-breds  brought 
a  guinea,  a  pound,  and  a  pound  andsixijence  ;  but  14s., 
15s.,  16s.  and  17s.  formed  the  price  staple,  keeping  iu 
view  the  general  run  of  the  market.  A  large  lot  of 
Cheviot  ewe  lambs,  bred  by  Mr.  Bell,  Whilecastles, 
realized  the  high  price  of  13s.  6d.  each  trom  (heir 
marked  superiority  for  breeding  ))urposes.  The  JMessrs. 
Armstrong,  brothers,  concentrated  a  .stock  of  6, 000,  pur- 
chased i)rivatcly,  and  had  re-sold  more  than  ihree- 
fourlhs  ol  the  whole  by  four  o'clock.  Samuel  M'Call, 
Esq.,  of  Caitloch,  hud  a  thousand  hrad  of  lamb.,  of  his 
owu  breeding  — the  greatest  amount  of  stock  shown  by 
any  one  grazier  0:1  the  Hill,  and  only  the  half  of  his 


annual  castings  in  the  tame  department.  The  whole  of 
these  he  sold  at  a  comparatively  early  hour.  Black- 
faced  ewe  lambs  were  in  great  demand,  and  sold  pro- 
portionally higher  than  wedders  of  the  same  class.  la 
not  a  few  cases  the  figures  were  9s.  and  9i.  6d.,  but  we 
heard  of  none  that  exceeded  or  even  reached  the  top 
price  at  Lanark.  Comparatively  little  business  was  done 
in  wool,  but  the  dealers  made  tender.s  that  may  be  ac- 
cepted hereafter  on  somethingr  like  the  following  terms  : 
Half-bred  hog  wool,  28s.;  Cheviot,  while,  26s.;  laid, 
16s. ;  and  black-faced,  laid,  8s.  6d.  per  stone  of  241bs. 
In  one  instance  a  large  parcel  of  superior  laid  Cheviot 
brought  17s.,  but  16*.  of  course  was  uiuch  nearer  the 
mark  in  the  majority  of  cases.  "  Tarry  woo,"  formerly 
so  much  decried,  is  again  getting  into  favour,  and  is  as 

marketable  an  article  as  any  otlu-.r  sort. Lockerbv, 

August  14. — The  number  of  iambs  remaining  unsold 
yesterday  ranged  between  five  and  seven  thousand. 
'J'lie  greater  proportion  of  these  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealers,  as  most  of  the  farmers  sold  in  the  evening  at 
lower  prices  than  were  current  during-  the  day.  Several 
lots  were  sold  to-day  for  less  money  than  could  have 
been  obtained  yesterday.  From  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  more  per 
head  could  have  been  got  with  ease  for  lambs  on  the 
forenoon  of  Friday  than  became  common  at  night,  and 
not  a  few  lots  were  in  this  way  ultimately  brought  to  a 
bad  market. — Dumfries  Courier, 

LINCOLN  NEW  FAIR.— On  Friday  afternoon  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  bein^  convened  at  the  request  of  the  Town 
Council,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  establishing  an  ad- 
ditional autumnal  market  or  fair.  Charles  Seely,  Esq., 
mayor,  presided,  and  Messrs.  Mason,  town  clerk.  East, 
Fisher,  R,  Dawber,  BIyth,  and  Newton,  attended  on 
the  part  of  the  Lincoln  municipality.  Among  the  agri- 
culturists present  were  the  Hon.  Alexander  Leslie  Mel- 
ville, R.  A.Christopher,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Messrs.  Stephen- 
son, ol  Skellingtliorpe ;  Coupland,  of  Canvvick  ; 
Gretham,  Tonge,  of  Branston  ;  Cooling,  of  Barton  ; 
Wilson,  of  Tillbridge  ;  Dudding,  of  Panton  ;  Morris, 
ofUunholme;  Jephson,  of  Heighington  ;  E.Clark,  of 
Canwick  ;  C.  Clarl'e,of  Nettlehum  ;  Fullard,  Marshall, 
E.  Rudgard,  See.  After  some  conversation,  the  25th  of 
October  was  decided  on  as  the  most  appropriate  day 
for  the  new  market  or  fair,  to  be  held  for  the  sale  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  ;  if  falling  on  a  Sunday,  to  be 
held  the  ne.^t  day. 

ST.  COLUMB  FARMERS'  CLUB.— The  meet- 
ing for  August  was  held  on  Monday,  and  the  subj-ct 
for  the  evening's  discussion,  "  the  harvesting  of  crops," 
wai  introduced  by  ]Mr.  II.  Drew,  vice-president,  in  an 
interesting  address.  Alter  the  discussion,  the  following 
resolutions  were  entered  into; — That  it  is  ihe  opinion 
of  tliis  meeting,  that  early  culture  improves  both  tho 
quality  of  the  straw  and  the  grain,  and  that  wheat  should 
be  cut  seven  or  ten  days  before  it  becomes  perfectly  ripe, 
and  should  be  shocked  on  the  field  with  ten  sheaves  in 
a  shock  ;  the  last  sheaf  should  be  used  as  a  hat,  and 
wlien  the  grain  is  perfected,  to  be  put  into  arish  iiiows 
till  carried.  That  barley  should  aUo  be  cut,  befc)re  biding 
jjerfectly  ripe:  that  it  should  have  a  long  Hooring,  and 
that  it  should  be  put  into  arish  mows  when  the  grain  is 
matured.  That  outs  should  be  floored  longer  than  bar- 
ley, and  may  be  taken  up  with  a  light  dew  on  them 
without  danger  or  injury  lo  the  grain. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  a  new  distemper  has  broken 
out  amonjst  cattle  with  fifty  times  the  virulence  of  that 
by  which  they  were  lately  attacked,  against  which  it  is 
said  that  there  is  no  remedy.  Alany  graziers  and  dairy- 
men have  suil'cred  to  an  awful  extent  in  ihe  vieinity  of 
Dublin,  and  in  the  diicction  of  Carlow  and  Droghedu. 
It  commences  wilh  a  cough,  which  generally  ends  in 
the  death  of  the  animal  in  about  ten  <lays.  'I  he  com- 
l)laint  it  an  intlammatory  one,  and  pruicipally  afl'ecis 
the  lungs.  It  IS  supposed  to  proceed  from  cold  which 
the  cattle  got  during  ike  last  epideuiie  ilislcmper.  In 
fact,  as  yet  people  aic  at  n  loss  to  know  what  to  attri- 
bute it  to,  or  what  lo  prescribe  as  a  remedy.— ila//^/- 
shaniion  Herald. 
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REVIEW      OF     THE     CORN      TRADE 

DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST. 


The  old  saying  still  exists,  that  nothing  human  is 
perfect.    Notwithstanding  this  conclusion,  which 
the  experience  of  ages  has  arrived  at,   the  system 
of  protection  which  has  always  heen  extended  to 
the  industry  of  mankind   in  all  civilized  states,  if 
not  entirely  perfect,  comes  as  nearly  to  perfection 
as  the  mind   of  man  can  well  conceive.      In  the 
United  Kingdom  the  truth  of  this  assertion  has 
been  well  established   throughout   many  genera- 
tions ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  her  elevation 
to  her  present  height  in  human  prosperity,  happi- 
ness, and  real  independence.     She  still  contains 
within  herself,  however,  the  means  of  far  greater 
progress  in  civilization  than   she  has  yet  arrived 
at;  but  they  can  only   be   rendered   effective  by 
maintaining  in  their  full  vigour,  and  by  amending 
those  amongst  them  which  may  have  suffered  by 
decay,  all  the  public  institutions  of  her  inhabitants. 
In  all  well  ordered  communi-ties,  to  support  with 
food  in  the  best  manner  the  people,  has  been  the 
chief  object   of  all  philanthropists;  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  fields  at  home,  is  the  only  certain 
mode  for  effectually  obtaining  this  universally  de- 
sired benefit.     In  the  United  Kingdom,   the   pro- 
tection which  the  corn  laws  hold  out  to  the  wages 
of  labour,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  has 
already  been  attended  by  numerous  advantages  to 
all  classes  existing  in  this  highly  favoured  empire. 
These  laws,  as  we  have  so  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
this  article  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  agricul- 
ture, have  reached  perfection  as  nearly  as  possible, 
in   as  far  as   the  principles   on    which   they  are 
founded  are  concerned ;  but  in  their  workings  there 
are  some  wenk  points  in  them,  which  demand  the 
serious  attention  ot  the  British  legislature.     That 
due    encouragement   should    be   afforded   to   the 
growth  of  grain  at  home,  admits  not  of  any  doubt ; 
indeed,  this  fact  has  only  to  be  mentioned,  to  be 
universally  admitted  by  all  whose  private  interests 
do  not  lead  them  into  selfish  and  visionary  notions 
on  this  most  important  subject.     By  the  most  au- 
thentic information    which    can    be   drawn  from 
jjublic  documents,  nearly  fifty  millions  of  acres  of 
land  are  at  present  in  a  state   of  cultivation,  and 
twenty  millions  more  in  a  state  of  nature,  a  great 
part  of  which  however  may,  by  capital  and  labour, 
be  rendered  useful  to  the  people.     Three  thousand 
millions  sterling,  at  the  present  value  of  money, 
are  much  less  than  is  the  value  of  the  property 
now  actually  embarked  in  agricultural  pursuits  and 
improvements.     The  national  debt  and  public  en- 
gagements   amount  to  nearly  one  thousand  mil- 
lions ;    and    in    manufactures,    fishing,    mining, 
and  all  the  other  departments  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, another  million  sterling  is  probably  en- 
gaged— the  income  drawn  from  the  whole  affording 
productive  employment    and  excellent   wages  to 
the  people,  so  long  as  that  income  is  expended 
within  the  British  Empire  and  her  colonies.     It  is 
perfectly  obvious  from  this  statement,  that  agri- 
culture, even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  is  more 
valuable  than  all  the  other  interests  in  the  empire 
when  added  together  ;  and  that  this  interest,  of  so 
much  magnitude  and  ijnjjortance,  should  be   pro- 
tected at  all  seasons  and  under  all  circumstances 
is  obviously  necessary  to  the  nation's  real  wealth. 
On  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  depends  the  pros- 
perity of  all  classes  in  the  community;  for  without 


the  spur  and  patronage  which  agriculture,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  can  give  to  industry  in 
all  itg  branches,   productive  labour  must  be  cir- 
cumscribed,   and  the  wages  paid  for  it  proportion- 
ably  diminished.     In  the  present  critical  state  of 
commerce  and  manufactures  in   Great  Britain,  it 
is  therefore  particularly  necessary  that  every  effort 
should   be  made  to   render  agricultural  pursuits 
profitable  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  it  is  not  possible 
to  adopt  any  better  plan  than  to  maintain  in   their 
greatest  vigour,  the  principles  of  the  present  corn 
laws,  and  at  the  same  time  to  amend  the  few  im- 
perfections wiiich  exist  in  their  practice.  To  guard 
with  the  utmost  jealousy  property,  labour,   and 
science  embarked  in   the  production  of  food  for 
the  people,  against  the  importation  of  agricultural 
produce  of  the  same  description  grown  in  foreign 
nations,  is    at   the  jiresent  moment  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  British    legislature;  for  on  it   mainly 
depends  the  restoration  of  commercial  prosperit^^ 
To  bringinto  aproper  system  of  cultivation  the  vast 
agricultural  resources  which  the  United  Kingdom 
possesses,  food  may  eventually  be  raised  in  the 
greatest  abundance   for  the  support  of  three  times 
the  present  jjopulation  ;    and  the  capital  of  the 
country,  which  is  now   sometimes   annually  paid 
away  to  foreign  land  proprietors  for  supplies  of 
foreign    food,   will  remain  in    active   circulation 
amongst  the  people,  will  be  emploj'ed  in  public 
and  private  improvements,  will  increase  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  labour,  and  consequently  of  wages  ; 
and  will  be  the  means  of  furnishing  living  incomes 
to  all  who  feel  disposed  to  follow  out  the  pursuits 
of  industry.     For  the  promotion  of  these  vast  ad- 
vantages, the  corn  laws  are  admirably  adapted. 
They  protect  the  property  of  the  agriculturist  so 
long  as  the  great  markets  of  consumption  are  suf- 
ficiently supplied  with  grain  ;    and,  when  these 
supplies  are  less  than  the  demand  actually  requires, 
foreign   grain    may    be  imported    to    make  good 
the    deficiency    in    our    own  growth   at  merely 
nominal    duties.       There    is     every    probability 
that    during   the    present  corn    season,    the  be- 
neficial   system    of  the   corn   laws   will   be  very 
perfectly     illustrated,     and    that    the     strongest 
proofs  will   be  brought  forward  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages    which    a   graduated    scale    of     duties 
possesses  over  a  fixed  duty,  as  lately  proposed  by 
her  Majesty's  ministers ;  for  were  these  alterations 
effected,  foreign   grain  would  be  sent  into  all  our 
markets  of  consumption  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  and   the   utter  ruin  of  our   home 
grain    producers   would   be    the   inevitable   con- 
sequence.     But   the   agi'icultural  interest   would 
feel  the  change  far  less  than  any  other  interest  in 
the  British  community  would  do.     Prices  of  grain 
might,  and  probably  would,  decline  fifty  per  cent, 
under  their  present  quotations,  and  the  farmers 
might  be   deprived    of  a  j)art  of  the  capital  now 
embarked    in    their   leases ;    this   would    be    the 
extent  of  the  loss  which  the  adoption  of  a  fixed 
duty  would  entail  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  at 
home.     The   landowners  might  be  deprived  of  a 
portion  of  their  present  rents,  and  much  of  their 
property  might   be  thrown  out  of  tillage ;    still, 
however,   the  fields  would  remain   to  them,  and 
would  produce  in  abundance   all   the  necessaries 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  for  themselves, 
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for  their  fanners,  and  their  agricultural  labourers. 
During  even  the  first  season  of  a  free  importation 
of  foreign   grain,   the  precious  metals  would   be 
nearly  entirely  remitted  to   those  countries  from 
which  this  grain  was   received  in   payment  for  it, 
and    money   would  thus    be   rendered  scarce  and 
dear.    Those  who  remember  the  fatal  consequences 
which  the  passing  of  tlie   metallic    currency  bill 
occasioned    to   the    agricultural,    manufacturing, 
trading,    and    commercial   classes    in   the    United 
Kingdom,  betwixt  the  years  181!J  and  1827,  alone 
can  conceive  the  iiijurious  effects  to  all  these  in- 
terests which  another  panic  in  the  money  market 
must  inevitably  occasion.     It  would  be  attended 
by   the  destruction   of   money   confidence   betwixt 
man  and  man.     It  would   immediately  put  a  stop 
to  all  undertakings  of  enterprize,  or  at  all  events 
very  materially  limit  them  ;   and  on    the  wages  of 
labour  it  would  act  with    double  violence.     Pro- 
ductive  eaiployment  would   become   scarce,  and 
consequeuily   valuable,  and  the  wages  to  be  paid 
for  it  would  decline  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
the  value  of  the  necessaries  of  life  had  previously 
done.      To   any  farther    improvements    in    agri- 
culture, and    to  any  farther  attempt  at  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  many  millions  of  acres  of  waste 
lands   now  lying  useless  in  almost  every  quarter 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  fixed  duty  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  grain  for  home  consumption, 
would    place     insuperable    obstacles,    and    then 
indeed  we  would  have  a  really  surplus  population. 
It  may   appear  to  be  a  paradox  to  assert  that,  to 
pay  apparently  more  money  for  British  grain  than 
foreign  grain  can   be  imported  at,  is  the  true  road 
to  cheapness;  but,  nevertheless, this  is  the  real  fact : 
for  the  rnoney  paid  to  British  producers  of  grain 
remains  in    active  circulation  within  the  empiie. 
The   Anti-corn-law  lecturers   hai-p   much    on  the 
landholders  and   farmers  obtaining  more  money 
for  their  produce  than  it  is  intrinsically  worth,  but 
this  assertion  the  experience  of  facts  most  completely 
contradicts  ;  for  we  find  no  farmer  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms  who  has,  during  thelast  century  at  all 
events,  arrived   at   more  than  a  moderate   inde- 
pendence.    Not   one   of  them  has   obtained    the 
rank  of    Peer  or  Baronet,  nor  has  one  of    them 
gained  the   honourable  distinction  of  being  rated 
even  as  an  £.  s.  d.     The  money  which  they  yearly 
receive  for  their  crops,  is   expended    in    manu- 
factured goods,  in   agricultural   labour,   and    im- 
provements ;  and  thus,  wages  and  employment  are 
increased  to  all   the  industrious   classes,  in    pro- 
portion to   the   prosperity  of  the  asricultural   in- 
terest.     When   the   productive   labour   at    home 
is  greater  than  the   home  labourers  can  perform, 
then   indeed   it   may  become  a  question   whether 
it  may  not  be   good  policy  to  employ  Polish  serfs 
and  Geiinan  boors   in  raising  grain  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the    British  people  ;   but  it  is   worse 
than    absurdity    itself,    to    give    employment    to 
foreigners  at  the  expense  of  our  own  agricultural 
labourers,  to  throw  the  latter  out  of  employment, 
and  to  transport  them  to  the  colonies  at  the  public 
expense,    so     long    as   they  can    be    most    pro- 
ductively  and    abundantly    employed     at    home 
in     farther     agricultural     improvements.       That 
there     still     exists     an    ahnost    boundless    field 
at   home   for   productive  labour  of  this  descrip- 
tion,   the     sceptic    himself    lias     only    to    cast 
his  eyes  around  him,  and  he  will  feci  perfectly 
convinced  of  the  error  of  his  i)rcsent  sentiments. 
He  will  discover,  on  inspection,  that  there  is  not 
now  one  acre  of  laud  so  perfectly  cultivated  with- 
in the  empire,  which  is  not  capable  of  still  in- 


creased  improvement ;  and  that  there  is  scarcely 
one  acre  so  entirely  barren,  which  may  not  be 
rendered  useful  to  humanity  by  cajiital,  by  indus- 
try, and  by  the  progress  of  agricultural  science  : 
and  the  natural  conclusion  at  which  he  will  arrive 
must  be,  the  conviction  that  the  soil  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  perfectly  capable  of  supporting,  in  in- 
dependence  and  in    comparative   comfort,    three 
times  its  present  population.     This  is  the  only  ef- 
fectual method  for  rendering  the  people  really  con- 
tented with  their  condition  in  life.     There  is  not 
one  artisan   nor  one  operative  in  the  empire,  who 
knows  not  that  his  wages  are  regulated,  on  the 
whole,  by  the  expenses  of  living  ;  and  that  were 
they  reduced  only  by  one-third  of  their  present  rates, 
his  income  would  fall  at  least  one  half;  for  his 
daily  means  of  employment  would  decay,  as  the 
means  of  the  agriculturist  to  pay  became  more 
limited.    That  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
manufactured  goods  at  home  which  a  virtually  free 
corn  trade  would  occasion,  cannot  be  made  good 
by  any  increase  in   the  exportation  of  goods  to 
those  states  from  which  foreign  supjjlies  of  grain 
may  be   received,  has  been  rendered  sufficiently 
evident   by  the  experience  which  we    have   had 
during  the  last  four  years,  of  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences attending  a  large  importation   of  foreign 
grain.     In    this  cause   alone   has  originated  that 
drain  of  the  precious  metals,  which  during  that 
period  has  reduced    the  stock   of    them    to   one- 
third  of  the  quantity  which  a  few  years  ago  re- 
mained in  the   coffers  of  the   Bank   of  England, 
and   it    has   rendere(J    money    both    scarce   and 
dear.     So  far,  however,  from  these  importations 
of  grain  creating  an  additional  demand  for  manu- 
factured   goods   generally,    the   result  has   been 
completely  the  reverse  ;  and  to  this  cause  alone 
can    be   attributed   the   alarming   condition   into 
which  all  the  manufacturing  labourers  are  so  ra- 
pidly sinking,  and  the  many  sufferings  to  which, 
for  a  time  at  all  events,  they  most  probably  will 
be  exposed.   Why  the  enlightened  operative  classes 
in  Great  Britain  should  be  employed,  like  slaves, 
in  manufacturing  clothing  for  foreigners,  in  ex- 
change for  their  food,  is  an  enigma  very  difficult 
of  solution  ;  and  yet  tins  is  the  state  to  which  they 
would  be  reduced,  did  the  Legislature  comply  witla 
the  demand  of  the  would-be  British  cotton  lords. 
They  would  be  placed  in  a  situation  worse  than 
that  of  a  gentleman's  horse,  for  the  latter  is  well 
supported,  whether  in  health  or  in  sickness  ;  but 
when  the  artisan  is  unable  to  work,  he  is  allowed 
to  retire  on  his  own  resources,  to  walk  into  the 
union  house,  or  to  perish  in  the  streets.     Mutual 
labour  is  the  only  foundation  of  civilized  society, 
and  every  community  very  naturally  protects  all 
articles  i>roduced  v^ithin  itself,  against  articles  of 
the  s;>.me  description  produced  without  that  com- 
munity.    Strong  causes  indeed  can  alone  justify 
aiiy  departure  from  this  system,  though,  in  every 
probability,    in   the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
next  corn  season,  this  general  rule  must  be  partly 
abandoned.    The  elements  will  render  a  consider- 
able imj)ortatioa  of  foreign  grain  necessary,  and 
the  consequence  must  be  as  usual  under  similar 
circumstances — the  abstraction  of  a  proportionable 
value  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  country,  iu 
payment   for  these   importations.      The  existing 
distresR  in  commerce  and  manufactures  will  be 
thus  also  considerably  increased  by  this  unfortu- 
nate state  of  things.     This  misfortune,  however, 
as  we  are  at  i)rcsent  situated,  no  human  wisdom 
could  foresee,  nor  could  any  legislative  enactments 
remedy.    Since  our  last  publication,  the  crops  of 
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all  descriptions  of  grain  have  more  or  less  re- 
ceived injury  by  the  unpropitious  state  of  the 
weather,  it  having  been  unusually  cold  and  rainy 
till  towards  the  close  of  August,  when  a  material 
improvement  very  fortunately  occurred  in  it;  and 
should  this  favourable  change  continue  until  the 
harvest  be  gathered  from  the  fields,  the  crop 
may  yet  be  fully  an  average  one  in  quantity,  but 
wheat,  in  particular,  will  be  deficient  in  quality  ; 
indeed,  not  one  sample  of  superior  quality  has  as 
yet  appeared  in  the  market  for  sale.  'J'here,  very 
fortunately,  still  remains,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  last  year's  growth  in  the  farmers'  yards,  and 
this  will  be  rendered  valuable  for  mixing  with  the 
new  wheats  as  they  may  be  delivered  into  con- 
sumption ;  still,  however,  a  large  quantity  of  the 
best  Dantzig  wheats  will  also  be  requisite  for  the 
purposes  of  mixing,  and  a  farther  importation 
from  the  Baltic  is  consequently  rendered  neces- 
sary. As  we  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to 
state,  however,  these  excessive  supplies  of  foreign 
grain  are  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests.  They  are  univer- 
sally attended  by  the  inconvenience  of  a  scarcity 
of  money ;  for  a  trade  of  barter  with  foreign  na- 
tions, an  exchange  of  goods  for  food,  never  yet 
occurred,  and  never  can.  Should  the  principles 
of  our  corn  laws  be  once  departed  from,  every 
class  in  the  empire  must  be  injured  by  the  altera- 
tion, and  the  remedy  of  restoring  them  afterwards 
may  come  too  late  for  the  general  good. 

As  is  usually  the  case  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
the  barley  trade,  since  our  last  review  of  the  state 
of  the  corn  trade  generally,  has  created  very  lit- 
tle observation  ;  and,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  our  fiscal  regulations  have  placed  the  grow- 
ers of  this  most  important  article  of  agricultural 
produce,  speculative  operations  in  it,  during  what 
are  called  weather  markets,  are  impossible.      It 
has  so  often  been  our  duty  to  call  the  serious  at- 
tention of  our  agricultural  readers  to  the  very  ar- 
bitrary manner  in  which  barley,  when  manufac- 
tured, is  taxed,  that  it  may  appear  to  be  onlv  re- 
petition when  we  again  direct  the  public  notice  to 
this   most  interesting  subject  ;    but  we  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  prejudices  cannot  be  removed 
until  they  be  frequently  exposed,  and  we  shall  not 
willingly,  therefore,  cease  to  place  within  the  view 
of  the  people,  the  gross  injustice  towards  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  which  the  heavy  taxes  imposed 
on  malt  and  English-made  spirits  perpetrate.     We 
have  mentioned  that  weather  markets  affect,  in  a 
very  slight  degree  indeed,  the  value  of  barley ; 
and  the  reason  for  this  fact  is,  that  taxes  restrict 
the  consumption  of  barley  to  at  least  one-third  of 
the  quantity  which  the  wants  of  the  people  re- 
quire, and  consequently  the  growth  of  it  is  pro- 
portionably  restricted.     In   barley,   therefore,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  no  speculations  can  be 
made   on  the  prospects  of  the  coming  crop,  be- 
cause the  stocks  of  the  previous  one  are  at  this 
time    reduced  to  the  smallest  quantity  possible. 
This  is  a  most  serious  injury  done  to  the  people 
in  general ;  for  in  case  of  a  bad  barley  harvest — of 
which  at   the  jiresent  moment  there  is  unfortu- 
nately but  too  much  prospect — no  quantity  of  the 
previous  crop  remains  on  hand,  sufficiently  large 
even  partially  to  lighten  the  evils  which  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  crop  most  naturally  occasions.    The 
farmers,   under  the  existing  system  of  taxation, 
have  no  inducement  to   increase  the  quantity  of 
barley  annually  grown  by  them,  because,  under 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  trade,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  any  increase  occurring 


in  the  consumption.    The  farmers  would  cheer- 
fully  grow  twelve    millions    of    quarters   for  the 
brewers'  consumption  alone  ;  but  heavy  malt  du- 
ties, and  absurd  excise  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
maltsters,  limit  the  consumption  of  barley  by  the 
licensed  brewers  to  something  less  than  four  mil- 
lions of  quarters.     In  this  channel  alone,  there- 
fore,  the  farmers  are   deprived  of  a  market  for 
barley  probably  to  the  extent  of  six  millions  of 
quarters  ;  and  consequently  they  do  not  produce 
nearly  so  nuich  as,  under  a  more  liberal  and  mo- 
derate system  of  taxation,  it  would  undoubtedly 
be,  not  only  for  the  interest  of  the  community 
but  likewise  for  the  interest  of  themselves  to  do. 
Beer  extracted  from  four  millions  of  quarters  of 
malt,  as  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  is  undoubtedly 
but  short  allowance  in  the  extreme,  when  divided 
amongst  the  j)opulation  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Three  times  the  quantity  would  but  moderately 
supply  the  demand,  was  the  value  of  beer  only 
rendered   moderate.    This  benefit,    however,  can 
only  be  the  consequence  of  a  material  reduction  in 
the  duty  now  chargeable  on   barley  when  manu- 
factured into  malt.     At  a  charge  of  one  shilling  a 
bushel,  the  consumption  eventually  would  be  tri- 
pled, and  the  revenue   would  be   materially  im- 
proved.    The  industrious  classes  of  society  would 
enjoy  in  moderation    the  use  of  their  favourite 
beverage,   and  the  j)rofit  arising  from  the  addi- 
tional growth  of  barley  would   much  more   than 
liquidate  the   additional   expenses   which  the  in- 
creased  consumption    of  barley  would  occasion. 
But  without  even  any  consideration  for  the  inte- 
rests of  the   consumers  of   beer  themselves,  the 
want  of  a  moderate  stock  of  old  barley  at  the  pre- 
sent period,  must  be  attended  by  very  serious  con- 
sequences to   the   best  interests   of    the   empire, 
should  the  weather,  during  the  present  harvest,  in 
any   materivd   manner  injure  the   quality   of  the 
coming  barley  crop.     In  the  event  of  this  calamity 
occurring,  a  large  quantity  of  barley  must  be  im- 
ported from  abroad,  and  a  serious  drain  on  the 
stock  of  the  precious  metals,  in  payment  for  these 
importations,  must  be   the   certain  consequence. 
These  remittances  to   foreign    nations   of  specie, 
added  to  those  which  must  be  made  for  wheat 
and  for  other  descriptions  of  grain,  will  have  great 
influence  in  reducing  the  quantum  of  labour  which 
the  people  now  obtain,  and  a  proportionable  re- 
duction in  wages  must  from  necessity  follow.    To 
the  heavy  malt  duty  must  this  great  misfortune 
be  attributed,  should  any  failure  occur  in  the  com- 
ing barley  crop  ;  because,  as  we  have  mentioned 
above,  the  malt  tax,  as  it  is  at  present  levied,  ren- 
ders  the   consumption    of   barley  by  the  public 
brewers  over  four  millions  of   quarters,  entirely 
impossil)le.     '1  he  member  of  the  Legislature,  who 
some  time  ago  proposed  the  total  repeal  of  the 
malt  duty,  sisewed  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
real  interests  of  the  British  empire  ;  but  at  that 
time  the  treasin-y  could  not  aflbrd  the  annual  loss 
of  from  four  to  five  millions  sterling ;  and  cer- 
tainly, at  the  present  time,  it  is  far  less  able  to 
spare  any  such  reduction  from  its  annual  resources. 
But  good  service  may  be  done  to  the  state,  by  pro- 
posing to  Parliament  a  reduction  in  the  present 
i-ates  of  the  malt  duty.  By  such  a  step,  the  amount 
of  duty  now  paid  into  the  exchequer  by  the  manu- 
Tactiirers   of  malt  would  be  increased,  and  good 
service  would  be  proffered  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest.    The  quantity  consumed  would  annually  be 
on  the  increase,  nnd  the  barley  farmers  would  no 
longer  have  any  just  cause  to  dread  any  disadvan- 
tage occurring   to   them  from  over  production. 
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There  surely  must  be  good  cause  to  alter  a  system 
of  taxation  by  which  a  large  crop  of  barley  is  not 
of  any  use  to  the  consumer,  and  is  a  positive  in- 
jury to  the  producer.  Only  a  limited  quantity  can 
be  consumed  by  the  maltster  so  long  as  he  pays 
extravagant  duties,  and  so  long  as  his  talents,  in- 
dustry, and  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  art 
are  obstructed  by  absurd  fiscal  regulations,  which 
are  of  no  earthly  use,  unless  lor  the  jjayment  of  ex- 
cise officers  employed  in  this  more  than  useless  oc- 
cupation. To  reduce  the  mult  tax,  at  all  events 
must  render  us  entirely  independent  of  foreign 
suj)plies  of  barley,  unless  occasionally,  when  the 
crop  is  so  materially  injured  by  the  elements,  as 
to  render  it  unfit  for  malting  pur|)ose3  ;  and  under 
a  liberal  system  of  taxation,  in  many  instances 
enough  might  even  remain  from  one  good  crop, 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  a  bad  one.  During 
the  coming  season,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  barley  crop  will  be  found  to  have  suffered  very 
considerably  in  quality,  and  malting  barley  conse- 
quently may  be  scarce  and  valuable ;  but  should 
the  crop  be  gathered  in  any  thing  like  good  condi- 
tion, the  distillers  may  supply  themselves  on  mode- 
rate terms.  This  more  than  important  department 
of  British  commerce,  has  been  now  for  years 
labouring  under  many  disadvantages,  and  the 
trade  generally  has  not  been  in  a  favourable  state. 
Several  of  the  largest  establishments  indeed  have 
ceased  working,  to  save  the  loss  of  capital ;  for  it 
is  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  pay  the  heavy 
duties  charged  to  them  in  Etigland,and  afterwards 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  smugglers  in  our  own 
markets  of  consumption.  The  illicitly  imported 
spirits  into  England  annually,  if  manufactured  in 
England,  would  require  at  least  half  a  million  of 
quarters  of  grain  in  their  manufactLirc  ;  and  thus 
not  only  is  the  British  government  defrauded  an- 
nually of  a  large  sum  of  duty,  but  the  British 
distiller  is  also  obliged  to  limit  his  operations,  and 
often  compelled  to  submit  to  much  loss  :  whilst 
our  agricultural  producers  of  barley  are  likewise 
deprived  ot  a  valuable  channel  for  the  consump- 
tion of  a  considerable  quantity  of  barley,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  now  used  by  the  British  and  Irish 
distillers.  The  British  distillery  trade  is  likewise 
very  materially  injured  by  the  useless  restrictions 
which  the  excise  regulations  place  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  rectifiers.  Whilst  foreign  spirits, 
colonial  spirits,  and  Irish  and  Scotch  whiskey,  are 
permitted  into  general  consumption  at  any  strength 
which  may  suit  the  interest  of  the  spirit  mer- 
chants, and  the  palates  of  their  customers,  recti- 
fied spirits  cannot  be  sold  unless  they  be  at  least 
seventeen  under  proof.  Now,  however  great  may 
be  the  science  and  talents  of  iJritish  rectifiers,  it 
IS  difficult  for  them  to  compete  with  foreign  S|iirits 
imder  such  circumstances.  That  liritish  brandy 
can  be  manufattured  equal  in  flavour,  and  superior 
in  quality,  to  the  general  descriptions  of  brandy 
imported  from  France,  is  a  fact  already  well  estab- 
lished ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  the  rectifiers  of  British  brandies  in  King-street, 
Snow  Hill,  for  instance  to  meet  fairly  in  the  British 
market — in  conseciuencc  of  the  useless  restrictions 
under  which  tlicy  labour— the  manufacturers  of 
foreign  spirits.  If  the  F.egislaturc  would  only  con- 
sent to  remove  these  ri'strictions,  and  to  place  the 
British  on  an  equality  in  strength  with  the  foreign 
rectifier,  a  large  sum  of  money  which  is  now  an- 
nually remitted  for  foreign  sjiirits  would  remain 
within  the  empire,  and  would  be  embarked  in 
various  operations  at  home,  which, give  much  pro- 
ductive employment  to  the  British  population,  and 


would,  in  a  material  degree,  suppress  the  trade  of 
the  smuggler — that  great  pest  to  British  society. 
Drunkenness  has  its  origin  in  this  source,  and 
from  drunkenness  springs  the  equally  destructive 
vice  of  tee-totalism.  The  metamorphosis  of  John 
Barleycorn  into  malt,  is  certainly  not  more  extra- 
ordinary than  is  the  conversionof  the  drunkard  into 
tee-totaler.  His  face  undergoes  a  change  frorn 
fiery  red  to  squalid  paleness  ;  and  his  mind  is 
proportionably  altered  with  the  body,  by  this  dis- 
tilling operation.  He  however  has  one  advantage 
over  Sir  John  Barleycorn  ;  for  he  is  able,  and  fre- 
quently does  return  to  his  former  state  in  life,  by 
eatiiii/ ins.tead  of  diinkiuff  spirits.  The  reduction 
of  the  duty  chargeable  in  England  on  the  manu- 
facture of  spirits,  and  an  alteration  in  the  excise 
regulations,  which  are  so  very  detrimental  to  the 
British  rectifier,  must  however  eventually  destroy 
the  trade  of  the  smuggler,  by  rendering  it  unpro- 
fitable ;  and  the  consequence  must  be  the  suppres- 
sion of  these  two  abominable  crimes.  Temperance 
will  then  be  established  on  a  solid  foundation — 
the  morality  of  the  people  will  be  very  materially 
improved — the  agricultural  interest  will  have  a 
demand  for  an  additional  quantity  of  grain — the 
revenue  must  eventually  be  considerably  augmen- 
ted ;  and  the  people  in  general  will  enjoy  in  mo- 
deration all  the  benefits  which  Providence  extends 
to  them.  As  the  laws  are  at  present,  no  encou- 
ragement is  given  to  an  extended  cultivation  of 
barley  ;  although  for  the  extent  of  land  now  in 
barley  tillage,  a  large  crop  may  eventually  be 
gathered,  though  the  quality  cannot  be  so  fine  as  it 
is  in  the  average  of  years.  For  distiller's  purposes, 
however,  under  the  existing  restrictions  placed  on 
this  important  branch  of  British  manufactures,  the 
supply  during  the  coming  season  will  probably  be 
abundant ;  and  as  moderate  prices  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  inferiority  in  quality,  the  distillers  and 
the  rectifiers  have  at  all  events  the  prospect  of  a 
favourable  and  profitable  trade  before  them  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  brewers  may  not  be  so 
fortunate— for  fine  malting  barley  must  be  scarce, 
and  consequently  dear  ;  and  a  foreign  importation 
of  the  finest  qualities,  will  in  every  probability  be 
resorted  to  during  the  malting  months.  This  is 
one  of  the  evils  entailed  on  the  country  by  the 
limitation  which  the  extravagantly  high  rates 
of  malt  duties  place  on  the  extension  of  barley 
cultivation.  Let  t,.c  cause  only  be  removed, 
and  the  evil  will  cease  to  exist. 

The  rapid  improvement  which  agriculture  is  un- 
dergoing in  Ireland,  under  tliebeneficent  auspices  of 
the  corn  laws,  has  prevented  any  material  alteration 
in  the  value  of  oats  from  occurring  in  any  of  the  large 
markets  of  consumption  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  the 
standard  at  which  the  average  price  by  which 
Foreign  importation  of  oats  is  regulated,  is  an  ob- 
stacle to  even  weather  markets  ])roducing  any  violent 
fluctuations  in  their  prices.  During  the  last  month, 
therefore,  this  department  of  the  corn  trade  hag  con- 
tinued rather  in  a  state  of  inanimation,  and  the  ad- 
vance in  this  article  has  certainly  not  exceeded  from 
2s.  to  OS.  ]>er  quarter,  'i'o  Ireland  we  have  been 
mainly  indebted  for  this  vorv  fortunate  steadiness 
in  their  value  ;  for  from  that  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  we  have  continued  to  receive  supplies, 
which  have  placed  the  consumption  much  ou  an 
equality  with  the  quantities  brought  forward  for 
sale.  This  fact  is  perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments which  can  be  adduced  against  any  change 
bein^'  made  in  the  i)rinciidos  of  these  laws.  A  fixed 
duty  on  the  admission  of  Foreign  oats  for  homo  con- 
sumption would,  in  a  very  material  manner,  inter- 
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fere  witli  the  progress  now  making  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  fields  in  that  eminently  agricultural  island, 
and    would    go  far  in   placing  a  strong  limit  to  ad- 
ditional tillage  being   prosecuted  there.     We  have, 
more  than  once,    had  occasion  to  draw  the  attention 
of  our  agricultural,  sliipping,  and  mercantile  readers 
to   this  most  important  circumstance;    for,    in    the 
event  of  any  change  in  the  corn  law  principles  being 
permitted    by   the   British  Legislature,  our  markets 
would  be   filled   with   Foreign  oats,   at  rates  much 
lower  than  the    farmers  of   Ireland   can  in   future 
afford  to  furnish  them.     The  freights  from  Bremen, 
Leer,    Emden,  and  all  the    yiorts    on  the  ojjposite 
coast  of   the   Continent,  to  London,  and  to  all  the 
eastern  markets  in   Great    Britain,   would  be  con- 
siderably lower  than  siiipiiing  could  be  engaged  for 
them  from  Ireland,   and  even  from  many  places  in 
Scotland,  and    they  would  be  almost  entirely  trans- 
ported  in  Foreign    ships,   and    under   Foreign  flags. 
This  surely  would  be  a  change,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
more  than  anti-British,  and  from  it  the  oat  consumers 
themselves  would   not   receive  one  solitary  benefit. 
The  freights   for   transport  would  be  taken  away  by 
the  Foreign  vessels  in  hard  money,  and  the  original 
cost  would  be  remitted  in  the  same  expensive  mode 
of  payment.     A   great  additional  amount  of  bullion 
would    thus  be  sacrificed    to  theory,   which  would 
never  be  drawn  back  by  any  increased  quantity  of 
manufactured  goods  exported.     A  barter  trade  can- 
not exist  between  the  growers  of  Foreign  grain  and 
the   British  manufacturers — experience  of  tlie  past 
has  sufficiently  established  this  fact.     The  weather, 
however,    has  been    so  varied  during  the  last  three 
months,  and  the  oat  crop  in  Ireland  has  been  placed 
in  such   a  certain  degree  of   danger,  that  it  is  more 
than  probable   supplies  of   Foreign  oats  may  be  re- 
quisite before  the  conclusion  of  this  year  ;  should  an 
importation  become  necessary,  the  difBcuhies  of  the 
people    will   be    considerably  augmented,    but    the 
corn  laws,  as  they  are,  will  prevent  those  su[)plies 
from  being  larger  than  the  actual  wants  of  the  com- 
munity may  require.     With  a  fixed  duty,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  limit  the  supplies  to  the  actual 
consumption  ;  and  to  grow  oats,  therefore,    in  Ire- 
land, and    in    many  oat    districts  in    England  and 
Scotland,  would  soon  cease  to  be  an  object  of  much 
interest  to  our    home  farmers.     Foreign  land  pro- 
prietors would  receive  the  price,    and   Foreign  agri- 
cultural labourers  would  enjoy  the  work  and  wages, 
for  a  considerable  portion  of    the  oat  consumption 
throughout  the   United  Kingdom.     Ours  would  be 
an  annual  drain  of  specie,  and  an  annual  increase  in 
the  number  of  unemployed  people.     Such  a  system, 
in  fact,  as  the  proposed   alteration  in  the  present 
principles  of  the  corn  laws  would  create,  might  last 
for  a  few  years  ;  but  its  final  result  would  be  attended 
by  many  misfortunes,  particularly  to  the  industrious 
classes  of  society  :  and,    consequently,   we    cannot 
conceive  it  possible  that  the  Legislature  can  entertain 
any    proposition  which  would   change    the    duties 
levied  on    Foreign    grain    when  entered   for    home 
consumption,  from  the  jiresent  admirable  system   of 
a    graduated  scale    to  one  of  fixity,   rendering   the 
public  charge  on  Foreign  grain  the   same  under  all 
circumstances.     At  the  present  moment  the  oat  crop 
in  the  fields  is  large,  but  tlie  gathering  of  it  will  be 
late.    Should  the  weather  be  fine  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  harvest,  the  quantity  will  be  large,  but  the  qua- 
lity will  generally  be  of  an  inferior  description.  Under 
more  favourable  circumstances  than  the  elements  as 
yet     have  entitled   us  to   expect,  the  oat  crop   at 
home  may,  after  all,  be  little  under  the  usual  con- 
sumption in  quantity  ;  and  the  numerous  disadvan- 
tages which  universally  attend  Foreign  supplies  of 


grain  may  be  averted   from  the  commercial,   manu- 
facturing, and,    indeed,    from  all    the    industrious 
classes  within  the  British  Empire.     This,  however, 
is  only  a  possibility.    The  probability  is,  that  a  large 
supply  from  abroad  will  be  necessary  to  make  good  the 
deficiency   which   may  be  found  in  our  own  growth. 
Since   our  last   publication,   we  have  received,  by 
steam  conveyance  as    usual,   information   from    the 
different  Continental  corn  markets  in  due  course  of 
post.     The   prospects   here  of  a  virtually  free  trade 
in  grain  had,  at  these  dates,  created  a  great  sen- 
sation throughout  all  the  corn  districts  in  the  North 
of  Europe.     The  land-owners  and  the  corn-holders 
were    delighted    at    the   prospect    then  opening  to 
them  of  a  speed)"-  exchange  of  their  grain  with  Eng- 
land for  her  bullion  ;   and  prices   of  wheat  in  jiarti- 
cular  had  consequently  undergone  a  very  consider- 
able advance.     Large  purchases  had  been  made  in 
the   ports   within  and   without  the    Baltic   sea,    for 
British  account;    and  unless    our  duty  be  reduced 
to  Is.  per  quarter,  all  these  later  operations  must  be 
attended  bv  pecuniary  losses.    Shipments  to  a  large 
extent  had  been,  and   then  were  making    to  Great 
Britain  ;  and  should,  by  any  fatality,  the  elements 
create  any  deficiency  in  the  coming  crop  of  wheat 
here,  we  have  a  certainty  of  receiving  from  the  Con- 
tinent very  large   supplies  of  foreign  grain  of  every 
description;  indeed,  fully  as  large  as  they  could  by 
any  possibility  have  been,   had   the   corn  laws  been 
previously  changed  to   a  perfectly  free  importation 
at  all  times,  under  fixed  rates  of  duty.     Under  the 
existing  corn   laws,   when    necessity  required,    we 
have  universally  received   larger  supplies  of  foreign 
grain  than  we  had    conveniently  the  means   to  pay 
for  ;  and  there  is  not  one  instance  of  the  receipt  of 
excessive   supplies  of  foreign   grain  not  being  at- 
tended by  much  internal  distress.     The  same  con- 
sequences  must  attend  the   impottations   expected 
during    the  remainder  of  the  season  from   abroad, 
should,  unfortunately  for    this  country,  a  deficient 
growth  of  grain  here  render   the  entry  of  them  for 
home    consumption,    at  nominal    duties,    absolutely 
necessary.     As  matters  are,  the  purchases  of  wheat 
already  made  in  the  continental  corn  markets  must, 
within  two  or  three  months,  cause  a  ruinous  drain 
on  the  stocks   of   the   precious  metals  now  in  this 
country,  and  must  render  money  scarce,  and  propor- 
tionabiy  reduce  the   value  of  wages.     This  impor- 
tation cannot  add  to  the  value  of  our  export  trade  ; 
a  fact  perfectly  established  by  the  experience  which 
we  have  unfortunately  had  of  a  virtually  free  trade 
in  grain  with   foreign   nations  during  the  last  four 
or    five   years.     We  have  during  that    period   re- 
ceived, at  nearly  nominal  duties,  foreign  grain  to  the 
value  of  very  many  millions  sterling ;   and  yet  our 
exports  of  manufactured   goods  to   tlie  continent  of 
Europe  are   annually  declining  in  value,  and   dis- 
tress   consequently  is  annually  increasing   amongst 
our  artizans  and  manufacturers,  originating  solely  in 
the  same  cause. 

From  the  Peninsula,  the  Black  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean seas,  the  information  latterly  received  here 
respecting  the  corn  trade  is  much  of  the  same  de- 
scription as  the  advices  are  from  the  north  of 
Europe.  Should  our  prices  permit,  and  our  stock  of 
bullion  be  sufficiently  large,  they  are  all  prepared  to 
relieve  our  wants,  and  abundantly  to  supply  us  with 
grnin.  Their  sympathy  is  unbounded,  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  by  them  to  make  money  at  our 
expence.  The  corn  laws  however,  we  trust,  will 
protect  the  property  and  labour  of  our  internal  in- 
dustry against  the  wild  theories  of  all  our  modern 
political  economists;  for  otherwise  great  injuries 
must,  before  long,  fall  on  every  class  and  on  every 
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interest    within    our    prosperous    and    flourishing 
Empire. 

The  letters  from  New  York  and  Boston  are  dated 
in  the  middle  of  last  month.     Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  American  Union,  large  quantities  of  the  last 
corn    crop   remained    ready   for    shipment   to   those 
parts  which    were  not  so  amply  supplied   with  the 
produce  of  agriculture  ;  and  another  most   abundant 
crop  was  about  to  add  largely  to  the  stocks  preri- 
ously  on  hand.     It  has   long  been   asserted   in   the 
United   States,   that   if  we  would  only  receive  the 
surplus  of  the  grain  and   flour  which  can  be  pro- 
duced there,  it  can  be  forwarded  to  the  value  of  forty 
millions  of  dollars  annually.     During  the  succeed- 
in^'  twelve  months,  should  unfortunately  an  oppor- 
tunity arise    from   any  alarm    or   from    any   actual 
deficiency  in  tlie   produce  of  our  own  fields,    our 
transatlantic  brethren   may  in   some  measure  prove 
the  truth  of  their  predictions;  for  they  have  certainly 
the  power   this  season  to  forward   to    us   immense 
quantities,  and  large  will  be  the  drain  which  they 
will  make  on  our  stocks  of  dollars  in  repayment  for 
the    favours  which   they  are  prepared   and  willing 
to  bestow  on  us.     It  may  however  now  be  expected 
that  the  weather  here  will  be  propitious  to  clearing 
our  own  fields  of  a  crop  certainly  most  abundant  in 
(juantity,  although,   in  a  certain  degree,  it  may  be 
inferior   in    (juality :    and    the    one   advantage   may 
counterbalance  the  disadvantage  of  the  other.     Cir- 
cumstances however  will  encourage  large  shipments 
to  be  made  to  our  markets   from  America  for  some 
months  to  come;  and  our  commercial  difficulties  will 
be  thus  increased   by  the  circulating  medium  being 
rendered  more  restricted  than  it  is  even  at  present,  in 
consequence  of  the  money  which  must  be  remitted 
to   America  in  payment  for  these  supplies.    This 
must   however   furnish  us  with   another  strong  in- 
ducement even  to  increase  the  protection  now  given 
to  agricultural  improvements   at  home,   and   at  all 
events    to  maintain     the    princi))les  of  the  present 
system  of  corn  laws,  established  as  these  laws  are  oa 
such  an  admirable  foundation;  for  without  them  every 
interest  in  the  British  Empire  must  gradually  decay, 
and  the  fault  of  their  alteration  may  be  discovered 
when  it  may  be  too  late  to  apply  a  remedy  by  again 
enacting  these  protective  laws.     This,  we  again  re- 
peat, must  be  the  result  of  any  material  change  being 
made  in  the  principles  of  these  laws.  In  their  work- 
ings, undoubtedly,  they  are  open  to  several  important 
improvements,  wliich  it  is  to   be   hoped  Parliament 
will,  during  this  session,  make  in  them;  and  thereby 
render   them   even  more  perfect  than   they  are   at 
present. 

CURRENCY  PER  IMP.  MEASURE. 


Seed,  Rape 361.    40/.       Irish.  .32Z.  34/.  per  last. 

Linseed 48    5S 

Eiiglisli  Rfd  Clover,  fine,  60     70  per  cwt. 

Wliite 56    64 

Mustard,  Wliite    10    —        brown  18    19  per  bush. 

Tares,  old   36    40 

Flour,  Town-iniule  05    —    Suffolk —    56  pr  sk.  of  SSOlbs- 
Stockton  iind  Norfolli,  —    56 

FOREIGN  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  IN  BOND. 

Wheat,  Dantzic  66  72 

Hamburg    60  62     64 

Rostock    64  66 

BAliLEy   22  25 

Oats,  Brow 19  22  24    Feed...     14     16 

Beans 28  30  32 

Peas 27  30 

Flouk,  American,  per  brl 39  —    Baltic..     38    — 


AUGUST  23. 

Per  Qr. 

Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent,  red    . .  63  70 

Irish 56  fiO  64 

Old,  red    74  76 

Rye,  old 34  86 

Barley,  Grinding  80  34    Malting  36  40 

Irish 27  28 

Malt,  Sutlolk  and  Norfolk    60  62 

Kingston  and  Ware    ....  60  62 

Oats,  Yorksh.  &  Lincolnsh.,  feed  20  27 

Youghall  and  Cork  black  23  24 

Dublin     21  a2  24 

Waterford,  while 18  20  28 

Ncwry 25  20 

Oalwav   15  17  20 

Scotch  feud    '-'6  27 

Clonnic'l 25  26 

Londonderry 23  24 

Beans,  Tick,  new 38  42 

Peas,  Grey 36  ."JH 

White 38  42 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans.  1 

Peas. 

Week  endiiio; 

July    9th     .. 

04    3 

31     9 

22    2 

33    5 

38 

3 

42    4 

10th     .. 

64  11 

32    6 

22    4 

35    2 

39 

5 

44    8 

23rd     . . 

66    3 

32     9 

22     9 

35     5 

39 

6 

42    4 

30th     . . 

6S    3 

33  11 

23     1 

35    7 

40 

3 

44     1 

Aupr.  6th 

70     5 

34     6 

23     9 

85  11 

41 

5 

44     5 

13th     .. 

72    5 

35  11 

23    6 

36    3 

42 

1 

43     1 

AggregateAverage 

of  the  six  weeks 

which     regulates 

the  duty 

67    9 

33     7 

22  11 

85    3 

40 

2 

43    6 

Duties  payable  in 

London  till  Wed- 

nesday nextinclu- 

sive,    and   at  the 

Ontports  till  the 

arrival  ef  the  mail 

of  that  day  from 

London  

18     8 

12     4 

13    9 

16    9 

9 

6 

5     0 

Do.  on  grain  from 

British       posses- 

sions out  of  Eu- 

5    0 

2     fi 

2    n 

I     6\  0 

6 

0     6 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  of  GRAIN. 

WEEKLY    AVERAGES    by 

AVERAGES  from 

the  corres- 

the  Imp.  Quarter,  from  the 

ponding  Gazette 

in  the  last 

Gazette,    of    Friday    last. 

year,  Friday,  August  21st, 

August  20th,  1841. 

1840. 

8.    d. 

s.     d. 

Wheat 72 

5 
11 
6 
3 
1 
1 

Wheat 

'Qjiftr.'RV 

72     7 
33     4 
SO     6 
38  11 
47     0 
43     7 

UARTjEY   ............        S.*! 

Oats  ■••••.•••••«•••    23 

0, 
R 
B 
p 

\.TS     . . 

Rye 3G 

VE  ..«'.•..• 

Beans.  ..*.«.•......     41 

t^ANS..  ...•«••.. 

P£AS    43 

BAS     .... .••«••. 

Per  Qr. 
White  60    72  76 

Do 64     ()8 

Do.  ..72  80  84 
New....  36  38 
Chevalier  38  40 
Bere  ...  25  28 
Brown..  .50  54 
Chevalier  60  63 
Potato  ..28  29 
Cork,  white  24  25 
Wcstport  24  25 
Black  ..     33    24 


Potato  . .  27  29 
Lhnprick23  25  27 
SliKO    ..     23     24 

Old 42    48 

Maple..  .36  38 
Boilers  .    40    44 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

AuocsT  23. 

There  was  not  much  doing  in  the  Seed  market.  Clo- 
verseed  v/as  held  fully  as  high  as  on  this  day  se'nnight, 
but  the  actual  sales  were  unimportant.  Canary  met 
with  little  attention;  its  value  remained  nominally  un- 
altered. In  prices  of  Rape,  Carraway,  &c.,  we  have 
no  change  to  notice. 

Linseed,  English,  sowing  54  59 

Baltic   —  —  crushing  48  54  per  qr. 

Jlediter.  &  Odessa  60  54 

Hempsced,  small 40  45  large..  48  60 

Coriander 10  16  old....   16  18  per  cwt. 

Mustard,  brown,  new    ..  13  16  white..  11  13pr.bnsh. 

Trefoil 16  28 

Rapescod,  English  new..  S6L  40?. 

Rye  Grass,  English 30  42  Scotch     18  40 

Tares,  winter  —  —  Spring    —  — 

Large,  foreign....  —  — 

Clover,  Eiiglisli,  rod  ....  —  —  white    —  —  per  rwt. 

Flemish —  —  do..     —  —         -g 

New  Hamburgh  ..  —  —  do..     —  —         c 

Old  do —  —  do..  —  —    "i 

French —  —  do..  —  —    § 

Canary,  new 110  120 

Carraway,  old 50  54  new  47  48  50 
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PRICES    OF    HOPS. 

BOROUGH,  August  23. 

In  consequence  of  the  fine  weather  for  the  new  crop, 
the  market  i;  dull,  thougli  a  moderate  business  is  doinsr 
for  consumption.  The  duty  has  risen  since  thi-s  day  week 
from  145,000«.  to  150,000/.  to  160,000^.,  and  Worcester 
is  estimated  at  18,000/.  For  pockets  ot  the  growth  of 
1839  and  40,  there  has  been  some  demand,  owing:  to 
their  scarcity,  but  lower  prices  have  been  accepted 
from  the  circumstance  of  more  favourable  accounts 
having  been  received  from  the  plantations. 

East  Mid.     |    Weald       o  „  „        Farii- 

Kent.        Kent,      of  Kent.     o"ssex.      ^^^^_ 


Bags, 

Pocks. 

Bags 

Pocks. 

Bags 

Pocks. 

Bags 

Pocks. 

Bags 

Pocks. 


s. 
1836     45  to    65 

1836  j  45  . .    75 

1837  none 
1837 
1838 
18.38 
1839 
1839 
1840 
1840 


80. 

85. 

no. 

140. 
140. 
140. 


,  105 

,  105 
,  150 
,  180 
,300 
.320 


s.        s. 

—  to  — 

45..    63 

none 


|90. 
.105, 


110 
.  135 


•240, 300 

290,355 
to  450 


WORCESTER,  August  21.— There  is  very  little 
alteration  in  our  market  this  week,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  favourable  change  in  the  weather  the  duty  has 
rallied  again  to  17,000/.,  at  which  it  has  been  backed 
to-day  by  several  in  the  trade. 

MAIDSTONE.— The  weather  of  the  past  week  has 
still  continued  very  unfavourable  to  the  bines,  most  of 
which  are  still  reluctant  to  shoot  out  their  burrs  into 
hop.  There  appears  to  be  much  inequality,  not  only 
in  different  grounds,  but  even  amongst  the  bices  in 
the  same  grounds.  We  have  seen  a  branch  of  hops, 
some  of  which  were  two  inches  long,  from  the  ground 
of  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Farleigh,  and  other  grounds  may 
be  seen  where  in  several  acres  it  is  diflBcult  to  find  a 
hop.  The  mould  is  rather  on  the  increase.  Yesterday 
was  a  fine  day,  considerably  warmer  than  the  previous 
ones.  The  night  also  appeared  more  genial,  and  as  the 
moon  changed  last  night  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  a 
"  run"  of  better  weather  is  anticipated. 


WOOL  MARKETS. 
BRITISH. 

AVG.  23. 

s.   d. 

Down  Teggs 1  0 

Half-bred  Hogs    1  0 

Ewes  and  Wethers 0  0i 

Flannel  do 0  9 

Blanket  Wool  0  5 

Skin,  Combing 0  11 


LIVERPOOL,  August  21. 
Scotch. — The  Wool  market  here  during  the  p^st 
■week  has  been  extremely  dull.  Scarcely  any  business 
has  been  done  either  in  Scotch  laid  and  Cheviot,  or 
Foreign  Wools.  This  flatness  is  accounted  for  by  the 
present  London  sales,  tovirards  which  the  attention  of  the 
trade  seems  almost  exclusively  directed. 

s.    d.     s.    d. 
Laid  Highland  Wool, per  24 lbs..     7    9  to    8    6 

White     do.  do 00     0      00    0 

Laid    Crossed      do.. unwashed..     8    6        9    0 

Do.  washed         do 9    0      10    3 

Do.  Cheviot  unwashed  do 8    6      10    0 

Do.  washed 13    0      15    0 

Cheviot  white,  washed 1«    0      20    0 


FOREIGN. 
CITY,  August  23.— The  quantity  of  wool  imported 
into  London  last  week  was  2504  bales,  815  of  which 
were  from  Sydney,  557  from  Russia,  383  from  South 
America,  395  from  Germany,  227  from  Spain,  97  from 
Lisbon, and  .30  from  Denmark. 

'I'he  important  public  sales  of  wool  commenced  on 
the  17th  inst.  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 


9. 

d. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

10^ 

1 

2 

0 

8* 

I 

1 

6id 


viz.,  an  exceedingly  ciowded  attendance,  and  a  manifest 
disposition  to  do  busmess  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  add  that 
the  progiess  of  the  auctions  ever  since  has  been  distin- 
puished  by  the  same  features,  leaving  in  fact  nothing  to  be 
desired,  either  as  respects  prices  or  demand.  Inmost 
instances  fully  the  previous  rates  have  been  obtained, 
and  for  many  parcels  higher  quotations  have  been  ob- 
tained. The?e  sales  are  the  largest  ever  held,  and  will 
comprise  20,000  bales.  Up  to  this  evening  about  7,300 
bale.s  hare  passed.  An  erioneous  impression  seems  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  North  of  England,  that  prices 
would  not  be  supported  at  these  sales  ;  but,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  the  result  is  so  favourable  as  to  be  likely 
soon  to  dissipate  it. 

The  sales  were  opened  on  the  17th  inst.  by  Messrs. 
J.  T.  Simesand  Co.,  who  put  up  1686  bales,  all  Colonial 
At  this  auction  Australian  sheep's  realised  Is.  6d.  to 
Is.  lO^d.and  2s.  for  washed,  and  6^d.  to  lid.  for  un- 
washed. The  Van  Diemen's  Land  went  at  1,«.  2§d.  to 
25.  2^d.  for  the  former,  and  8^d.  to  9d.  for  the  latter. 
South  Australian  realised  Is.  44d.  to  Is.  5(1.  ;  Swan 
River  Is.  45d.  to  Is.  5d.  for  sheep'.s,  and  Is.  3d.  to  Is. 
6d.  for  lambs  ;  and  Cape  ls.4  d.  to  Is.  9d.  for  clean,  ami 
.  to  lO^d.  for  greitsy  parcels. 

On  the  18th  imst.,  the  saiwe  firm  offered  1405  bales, 
including  Australian  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The 
Australian  reahsed  Is.  4^d.  to  2s.  OAd.  washed  samples, 
and  9d.  to  lO^d,  for  greasy.  Van  Diemen's  Land 
sheep's  went  at  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  8^d.,  and  lambs  at  Is. 
6^d.  to  l.s.  7d.  per  lb. 

On  'I'hursday,  Messrs.  Loughman  and  Hughes  offered 
1539  bales,  239  of  which  were  Port  Philip,  and  the  rest 
Australian  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  Austrahan 
sheep's  realised  Is.  3id.  to  2s.  2^d.,  and  the  lambs  Is. 
5d.  to2s.  Id.  Sheep's  in  the  grease  brought  8d.  The 
Van  Diemen's  Land  sheep's  realised  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  9d. ; 
and  t'.ie  lambs  Is.  Q^A.  per  lb. 

On  Thursday,  Messrs.  Thomas  Soathey  and  Son, 
offered  1239  bales,  609  of  which  were  Australian,  583 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  the  rest  Swan  River  and  Cape. 
The  Australian  sheep's  raui^ed  from  Is.  2^d.  to  Is.  lOd., 
and  the  lamb's  from  Is.  5§d.  to  Is.  8d.  The  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  was  atl5.5d.  to  Is.  7d.,  the  Swan  River  at 
Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d.,  and  the  Cape  at  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  Six 
bales  of  Cape  wool  in  the  grease  obtained  8d.  per  lb. 

The  sale  of  Saturday  was  by  Messrs.  Southey  and 
Son,  and  included  1420  bales  of  Australian,  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  and  Cape.  This  sale,  like  the  preceding 
©nes,  went  off  with  spirit,  and  with  a  full  attendance  of 
buyers. 

LEEDS,  Aug.  20.— In  consequence  of  thR  London 
wool  sales  now  progressing  having  caused  a  great  num- 
ber of  buyers  to  leave  the  market,  scarcely  an  average 
business  has  been  transacted,  but  should  this  fine  wea- 
ther continue,  there  is  little  doubt  of  a  considerable 
reaction  in  the  trade  taking'place. 


PRICES  OF  MANURES. 

Subjoined  are  the  present  prices  of  several  sorts  of 
manure : — 

Bone-dust,  21s.  6d.  per  qr.  of  8  bushels 
Half-inch  ditto,  21s.  per  qr.  do. 
Rape-dust,  7/.  Os.  per  ton. 
Rags,  4/.  to  41. 10s.  per  ton. 
Graves,  51.  to  5/.  10s.  per  ton. 
Gypsum,  38s.  per  ton. 
Salt,  2Z.  5s.  dirty,  2/.  15s.  clean,  per  ton. 
Lance's  Carbon,  I2s.  od.  per  qr. 

„      Humus,  14s.  od.     „ 
Soap  ashes,  lOs.  per  ton. 
Artificial  Manure,  12s.  per  qr. 

Poittevin's  Patent  Disinfected  Manure,  13s.  6d.  per  qr. 
'Nitrate  of  Soda,  22s.  6d.  to  24s.  Od.  per  cwt. 
Nitrate  of  Potash  or  Saltpetre,  26s.  6d.to  27s.  Od.  per 

cwt. 
Willey  Dust,  4Z.  4s.  per  ton. 
The  Urate  of  the  London  Manure  Company,  5/.  5s. 

per  ton. 
Alexander's  Chie-fou,  or  Chinese  Manure,  21s.  per  cwt. 
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PRICES     OF    SHARES. 


No.  of 
Shares. 

6,300 
6,300 
«,500 
9,500 
15,000 
9,300 
7,500 

.3,000 
64,000 
64,000 
1S,000 
10,918 
10,918 
10,91S 
10,000 
25,000 
25,000 
37,500 

8,000 
30,000 
33,000 
20,000 

9,000 
80,000/. 

24,000 
1,600 
2,100 

a,  100 

11,475 

7,968 

36,000 

3,000 
6,000 
25,000 
25,000 
31,250 
25,000 
13,000 
13,000 
30,000 
10,000 
10,000 
15,000 
15,000 
23,500 
10,250 
3,762 
1,000 

28,000 
6,000 
6,700 

15,000 
7,.'")00 
10,000 
20,000 

20,000 
2000 
4,000 

30,000 

10,000 
60,000 

12,482 
20,000 

10,000 

7,739 

ao.oco 

4,000 
2  ),000 
12,000 

0,000 
50,000 


IRON  RAILWAYS. 


Birmingliam  &  Derby  .Tunc.  lOOZ  b1i  — la  01 

Ditto  J  shares 25/  .-ti  15/  pd  —htOl 

Ditto  and  Gloucester  ....   IWl  sli  60/aOi 

Ditto  Quarter  Siiares 2i/  pd  \^h\2l 

Bristol  and  Exeter.  .100?  six  60Z  pd  3Ua3i 
Ditto  and  Glouces..    50i  sli   5/ pd 
Clieltenhani  &  Great  West.  Union 
looz  sh  am  pd 

Clarence  (Durhaai) 100/  sh 

Eastern  Counties  . . .  .25/  sh  23/  pd 
Ditto  Debentures.. 3/  6s  8d..6/  pd 
Edinburgh  &  Glasgow  50/ sh  40/iid 

Grand  Junction 100/ sh 

Ditto  Half  Shares 50/  s): 

Ditto  Quarter  Shares  25/  sh  2^/  pd 
Great  N.  of  England  100/  sh  90/  pd 
Great  Western  ....  100/  sh  65/  pd 

Ditto  Half  Shares 50/  sh 

Ditto  Fifths 20/  sh  4/  pd 

Hull  and  Selby .50/ sh 

London  and  Brighton 50/  sh 

London  &  Croydon.  .Av.  13/  15s  9d 
London  and  Greenwich  ....20/sh 

Ditto  New 16/  sh 

Ditto  Debentures  (various  amounts) 
Ditto   Scrip    . .   . .  6J/  each  5/  pd 

London  &  Blnckwall   25/  sh 

Leicester  and  Swannington.  .50/sh 

Leeds  and  Selby 100/  sh 

Liverpool  and  Mancliestcr.  .lOO/sli 
Ditto    Quarter  Shares  ....  25/  sh 

Ditto     Half  Shares 50/sh 

London  &:  S.  Western,  late  London 
and  South amjiton  Av.  38/  17s  9d 

Ditto  New  Shares 50/  sh  25/ pd 

Do.  Portsmouth  Branch  50/sh  45/pd 
London  ic  Birmingh.  100/shBO/pd 
Ditto  Quarter  Shares   25/  sh  5/  pd 

Ditto  32/ sh 

Ditto  New 32/  sh  2/  pd 

Manchester  &  Leeds  100/  sli  70/  pd 
Ditto  Half  Shares  . .  50/  ch  30/  pd 
Manchester  &Birming.  70/  sh  40/  |)d 

Midland  Counties 100/  sli 

Ditto i-Shares  of  25/   15/  pd 

Xorth  Midland 100/  sh 

Ditto     Half  Shares 40/  sh 

Ditto  J  shares  of  32/  6s  8d  .  10/  pd 
Northern  &  Eastern  50/  sh  30/  pd 
Severn  and  Wye  . .  Average  27/  sh 
Stockton  and  Darlington.  .Average 
106/  1 3s  4d 
S.  Eastern  and  Dover  50/  sh  33/  pd 

York&  North  Midland 50/sh 

Ditto  Half  Shares 25/sh  10/  pd 

.JOINT  STOCK  BANKS. 
AustraUisia  Bank  (Chartered)  40/ sh 
Ditto  New  Shares...  40/  sh  10/  pd 
liankofCeylon(Chart.)25/sh  15/pd 
Bank  of  B.  N.  America  (Cliart.) 
50/  sh  40/  pd 
Colonial  Bank(Cliart.)100/ sh  25/ pd 
Com.  Bk. of  London  1000/sh  200/pd: 
Ionian  State  (Chart.)  25/  sh  20/  pd 
London  and  Westminster  Bank 
100/ sh  20/  pd 

New  Shares 100  sh.l5/  pd 

London  Joint  Stock  Bank  50/  sh 

10/  pd 

Do  New, issued  at  1  /  pni  .jO/  sh  10/  pd 

National  Bank  of  Ireland.  ..50/ sh 

17.1/  pd 

Do.  Provincial  Bank  of  England 

100/ sh  35/  pd 

Do.  New  20/  sh  issued  at  2/  10s  pm 

10/  pd 

Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland  100/ sh 

25/  pd 

Ditto  New 10/  s! 

Union  Bank  of  Australia.  .25/ eh 
Ditto  New  25/ sh   15/ pdjl9/a20/ 

Union  Bk.  of  London  50/sh  I0/pd9|<a0/ 
West  of  j;nglan<l  ami  Scmlli  Wale* 
District  Bank  ..20/  sli  12^/  pdl 


Price 

per 
Share. 


21i/a0/ 
/uO/ 
7J/h8/ 
i/a8/ 
38/aO/ 
201a2/ 
101/aO/ 
27^/ a  0/ 
— /aO/ 
78i/a9i/ 
54f/a.5i/ 
7J/  aSi/ 
0/aO/ 
44J/5II/ 
12i/al3i 
7i/a8i/ 
17/al8/ 

oJ/a6/ 
l.Oi/aS/ 
55/ 

195/ex-d. 
47/ 
93/ aO/ 

£l^/a2j/ 
27 /aO/ 
45/a6/ 
160/a2/ 

53/a4/ 

23 /a  4  / 

.J0/a8/ 

>3/a4/ 

20/al/ 

78/a80/ 

19/aO.! 

G(/aG5/ 

31 /a2/ 

9/alO/ 

15/ 

255/ 

16aal7j 
7(i'a8/ 
2J/aO/ 

.54j^/ 
14|/aO/ 


34/aO/ 
TOJ/al.V 
180/ 
15/al6/ 

22/ai/ 
— /aO/ 

12,1/ a.y 


Div.  per 

Share 
per  Ann. 


1  .}/per  sh 
lOs  p  sh. 


I3/per  ct 
13/per  ct 
1/ 

3/  per  ct 
3/  per  ct 
3/  per  ct 


7s  per  sh 
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PLATE    I. 

The  subject  of  tlie  first  Plate  is  a  West  Highland  Ox,  the  property  of  Sir  John  M. 
Mackenzie,  of  Delvin,  Bart.,  for  which  a  Prize  was  awarded  at  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society's  Show,  held  at  Aberdeen,  October,  1840. 


PLATE     II. 

GHUZNEE. 


Ghuznee  is 'a  beautiful  bay,aud  lias  been  thus  described  by  Mr.  Herring,  whose  judgment  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  liorsc,  we  feel  assured,  will  ever  be  respected: — "Her  head  is  clean,  with 
rather  long  ears,  fine  eyes,  and  lai-ge  open  nostrils  ;  her  neck  straight,  with  open  gullet,  immensely  stro'jg 
and  oblique  shoulders,  full  chest,  great  fore  and  back  ribs,  large  hips,  and  very  wide  over  the  loins  ;  l.ng 
drooping  quarters,  tail  set  on  low,  very  powerful  in  the  gaskins,  with  most  extraordinary  thighs  and  arms 
for  so  small  a  mare  ;  good  knees,  strong  and  clean  hocks,  tlat  short  legs,  and  excellent  feet.  Take  her 
altogether,  she  is  decidedly  the  strongest  mare  I  have  ever  seen  as  a  thorough-bred." 


LIEBIG'S  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


BY    J.   TOWERS. 


No.  IV. 


We  request  the  reader  to  peruse  again  the  last 
column  of  our  article,  at  page  167,  wherein,  while 
endeavouring  to  rescue  our  author  from  the 
charge  of  inconsistency,  we  professed  ourselves 
"  to  differ"  from  him  in  his  leading  position  (No. 
6),  in  which  he  maintains  that  "  an  atmosphere 
of  carbonic  acid  is  therefore  contained  in  every 
fertile  soil,  and  is  the  first  and  most  important  food 
for  the  young  pla7its  tvhich  groiv  upon  it.'' 

By  "  young  plants"  he  intends  to  express — 1st, 
Seedlings  of  every  description  during  their  first 
stage  of  growth,  during  which  the  plumule 
emerges  from  the  integuments  of  the  seeds,  ele- 
vates itself  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
expands  its  first  or  seed-leaf;  2nd,  the,  earliest  de- 
velopments of  herbaceous  plants,  with  a  biennial 
or  perennial  root.  Presuming  that  the  proper 
leaves  are  fhe  organs  by  which  all  plants  absorb 
carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
taking  this  as  his  leading  principle,  Liebig  infers 

OLD    bERlES.] 


that  until  plants  obtain  these  inspiratory  organs, 
they  possess  no  other  channels  than  the  roots, 
thi'ough  which  they  can  derive  nutriment  ;  and 
therefore  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  required 
carbonic  acid  is  so  introduced  in  a  state  of  watery 
solution. 

Physiologists,  who  understand  the  structure  of 
seeds,  are  perfectly  aware  that  they  are  provided 
with  organs  adapted  to  supply  them  with  their 
first  nutrimental  aliment ;  and  experience  also 
shows,  as  in  the  familiarly  known  process  of 
malting,  that  seeds  will  germinate,  and  protrude 
their  first  leaf  and  roots  without  the  presence  of 
soil.  The  plantlets  will  also  advance  till  that  leaf 
be  fully  expanded  ;  but  they  refuse  (generally 
sjjeaking)  to  make  further  progress,  unless  their 
roots  are  placed  within  a  medium  or  bed,  wherein 
they  not  only  can  ramify,  but  also  maintain  that 
connection  with  the  atmosphere  which  it  is  the 
peculiar  function  of  the  foliage  and  of  all  pointed 
tel-minations  to  establish. 

The  dwarf  kidney  bean  elevates   its  two  sub- 
stantial cotyledons  above  the  soil,  and  these  con- 
tinue vital,    though   they    gtadually   dwindle    till 
the  first  leaves  are  fully  expanded  ;  at  that  period 
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the  intercourse  between  the  advancing  plant  and 
the  ground  is  fairly  formed,  and  the  wasted  coty- 
ledons fall.  Seeds  therefore  are  provideil  by 
nature — some  with  a  vitellus  or  albumen,  and 
fleshy  cotyledons — according  to  the  law  of  their 
structure,  and  these  organised  substances  supply 
the  plantlet  with  food,  till  its  foliage  and  roots 
can  act  in  concert ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  they 
are  vital  to  it,  and  if  an  accident  occur  previously 
to  them,  debility,  if  not  destruction,  is  the  result. 
Thus  every  existing  fact  tends  to  prove  that  seed- 
ling plantlets  do  not  require  carbonic  acid. 

Herbaceous  roots  contain  a  provision  of  labo- 
rated  substances  during  their  state  of  winter 
torpor,  and  these  are  perfectly  qualified  to  furnish 
the  swelling  buds  of  spring  with  food,  till  the 
period  of  the  expansion  of  leaves  :  the  same  may 
be  said  of  underground  stems  or  bulbs,  tuberous 
roots,  loot-stocks,  and  the  like  ;  and  thus  we  ob- 
tain negative  evidence  at  least,  that  carbonic  acid 
is  not  absorbed  from  the  soil. 

A  third  argument  is  supplied  by  the  interesting 
experiments  of  Mr.  Ward,  of  Weliclose  Square, 
which  have  shewn  that  ferns  of  all  countries,  or- 
chidaceas,  fuchsias,  begonias,  and  many  other 
plants,  may  be  grown  with  perfect  success  in  close 
glass  cases,  during  a  course  of  years,  without  any 
admission  of  air,  cr  the  application  of  fresh  soil, 
manure,  or  water.  The  atmosphere  of  the  loca- 
lity is  foul  with  the  smoke  and  filthy  vapours  of 
the  loathsome  adjoining  streets  and  lanes — it  is 
surcharged  with  soot  from  the  chimneys  of  the 
Thames  steam-boats ;  yet  the  air,  being  filtrated 
through  the  soil,  becomes  so  pure  as  to  support  a 
very  healthy  vegetation,  clean  as  in  the  country. 
Doubtless  the  decomposible  substances  in  the  soil 
furnish  carbonic  acid,  and  certainly  water,  for  the 
inner  surface  of  the  glass  cases  are  covered  with 
the  latter,  which  arises  in  the  form  of  vapour. 
But  all  the  experiments  of  the  ablest  philosophers 
concur  in  proving  that  plants,  under  glass,  take 
in  carbonic  acid  by  their  leaves,  and  laborate  it 
in  their  organs,  and  therefore  it  is  permitted  to 
infer  that  the  carbonic  acid  developed  in  the  soil 
escapes  through  the  surface,  and  blends  with  the 
atmospheric  volume. 

It  has  been  found,  as  already  stated,  that  soil 
becomes  of  a  deeper  tint  by  cultivation ;  therefore 
carbon  or  coaly  matter  is  deposited,  and  this  de- 
position proves  that  a  species  of  slow  combustion 
is  constantly  going  on  in  land  under  crop.  The 
caibon  so  produced,  and  constantly  increasing,  is 
not  acted  upon  by  oxygen  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  it  therefore  cannot  be  deemed  the  source 
of  carbonic  acid.  Hence,  we  presume  that,  as  in- 
fant plants  in  their  first  stages  require  no  other 
food  than  that  which  is  deposited  in  their  seeds  or 
tissue,  all  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  labo- 
ratcd  within  the  soil  escapes  into  the  air,  and 
thence  is  absorbed  by  the  developed  leaves  ;  and 
thus,  while  wc  diflfer  from  the  German  chemist 


upon  one  leading  point,  we  relieve  him  from  the 
appearance  even  of  self-contradiction. 

The  singular  fact,  that  rain-water  contains  am- 
monia derived  from  decaying  animal  matter,  is 
announced  by  Liebig  ;  its  correctness  is  questioned 
by  some  chemists,  but  is  confirmed  by  his  present 
critic,  who  thus  expresses  himself: — "  We  have 
ourselves  repeated  his  experiments  with  precisely 
similar  results,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 
which  we  have  heard  several  deride  as  fanciful 
and  chimerical,  namely,  that  the  ammonia  con- 
tained in  rain-water  '  possesses  the  offensive  smell 
of  perspiration  and  animal  excrements.'" 

The  difficulty  of  instituting  comparative  experi- 
ments consists  in  this — that  if  the  rain-water  be 
collected  from  roofs,  or  even  glass  sashes,  near 
the  residence  of  man,  it  will  be  tainted  with  soot, 
and  soot  contains  a  salt  of  ammonia  (the  muriate 
or  sulphate) ,-  thus  the  result  will  be  ambiguous, 
although  ammonia  be  assuredly  detected. 

Of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants. — On  this 
important  inquiry  "Liebig's  Organic  Chemistiy" 
contains  twenty-four  pages,  namely,  from  92  to 
116.  "  In  this  portion  of  the  work  also,"  says  the 
review,  p.  115,  "  we  have  much  pleasure  in  cor- 
dially agreeing  with  the  learned  professor  in 
several  most  valuable  observations  which  he  has 
made  regarding  the  saline  constituents  of  plants." 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  agrees  with  the  chemical 
theories,  but  disputes  their  practical  application. 
We  cannot  follow  him  in  his  profound  calcula- 
tions, nor  do  we  desire  to  dispute  any  of  his  posi- 
tions :  if  Liebig  had  done  no  other  service  to 
agriculture  than  to  elicit  so  much  science  on  its 
behalf,  he  would  not  have  written  in  vain  ;  for 
there  now  can  remain  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
chemistry  and  science  must  ultimately  prevail ; 
but  that  to  effect  so  great  a  consummation,  the 
rising  generation  must  receive  a  scientific  educa- 
tion. We  will  now  however  cite  a  few  lines  from 
our  author ;  for,  whatever  be  the  inferences  de- 
duced, their  mere  recital  will  prove  a  ti'eat  to  the 
philosophic  inquirer. 

"  Carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  are  neces- 
sary for  the  existence  of  plants,  because  they  con- 
tain the  elements  from  which  their  organs  are 
formed  ;  but  other  substances  are  likewise  requisite 
for  the  formation  of  certain  organs  destined  for 
the  special  functions  of  each  family  of  plants. 
Plants  obtain  these  substances  from  inorganic  na- 
ture." 

"  Phosphate  of  magnesia  in  combination  with 
ammonia  is  an  invaiiable  constituent  of  the  seeds 
of  all  kinds  of  grasses.  It  is  contained  in  the  outer 
horny  husk,  and  is  introduced  into  bread  along 
with  the  flour,  and  also  into  beer.  The  bran  of 
flour  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  it." 

"  Most  plants,  perhaps  all  of  them,  contain  orga- 
nic acids  of  very  different  composition  and  proper- 
ties, all  of  which  are  in  combination  with  bases 
(inorganic),  such  as  potash,  soda,  lime,  or  magnc- 
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sia.  These  bases  evidently  regulate  the  formation 
of  the  acids,  for  the  diminution  of  the  one  is 
followed  by  the  decrease  of  the  other;  thus  in  the 
grape,  for  example,  the  quantity  of  potash  con- 
tained in  its  juice  is  less  when  it  is  ripe  than 
when  unripe  ;  and  the  acids,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, are  found  to  vary  in  a  similar 
manner."  "  Leaves  contain  more  inorganic 
matters  than  the  branches,  and  the  branches  more 
than  the  stem.  The  potato  plant  contains  more 
potash  before  blossoming  than  after  it."  "  All 
plants  yield  by  incineration  ashes  containing  car- 
bonic acid  ;  all,  therefore,  must  contain  salts  of  an 
organic  acid." 

The  reader  virho  grows  tobacco  for  fumigation 
may  satisfy  himself  by  a  very  pleasing  experiment 
of  the  truth  of  this  last  remark;  or,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  tobacco,  the  haulm  of  potato,  which 
plant  is  of  the  same  natural  family,  will  answer 
the  same  purpose.  The  juice  of  the  green  herb 
does  not  effervesce  with  acid,  but  if  the  herb  be 
dried  and  burnt  to  a  white  ash  in  a  crucible  or 
other  vessel  which  will  prevent  its  contact  with 
the  fuel,  the  ash  will  hiss  and  froth  when  diluted 
muriatic  acid  is  applied  ;  this  commotion  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  escape  of  a  volume  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  the  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  with  which  it  was 
united  being  dissolved  by  the  acid.  If  a  solution 
of  prussiate  of  potass  be  dropped  into  the  solution, 
a  deep  blue  precipitate  will  be  produced,  j)roving 
that  iron  is  present  in  the  ashes  ;  finally,  on  adding 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  a  quantity  of  very 
fine  chalk  will  be  deposited.  Now,  as  neither  of 
these  substances  are  traceable  in  the  green  herb, 
it  follows  of  course  that  the  iron  and  chalk  were 
held  by  some  vegetable  or  mineral  acid  in  a  state 
of  chemical  union,  which  acid  was  driven  off  or 
decomposed  by  the  fire. 

"It is  not  known  in  what  form  silica,  manga- 
nese, and  oxide  of  iron  are  contained  in  plants, 
but  we  are  certain  that  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia 
can  be  extracted  from  all  parts  of  their  structure 
in  the  form  of  salts  of  organic  acids.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  lime,  when  not  present  as  in- 
soluble oxalate  of  lime.  It  must  here  be  remem- 
bered that  in  plants  yielding  oxalic  acid,  the  acid 
and  potash  never  exist  in  the  form  of  a  neutral  or 
quadruple  salt,  but  always  as  a  double  acid  salt, 
on  whatever  soil  they  may  grow."  (An  example 
of  this  occurs  in  the  expressed  juice  of  rhubarb 
stalks,  which  contains  the  salt  of  sorrel,  or  bi- 
oxalate  of  potassa.)  "  The  potash  in  grapes,  also, 
is  more  frequently  found  as  an  acid  salt,  viz., 
cream  of  tartar,  than  in  the  form  of  a  neutral 
compound.  As  these  acids  and  bases  are  never 
absent  from  plants,  and  as  even  the  form  in  which 
they  present  themselves  is  not  subject  to  change, 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  they  exercise  an  important 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  fruit  and 
seeds,  and  also  on  many  other  functions  of  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  at  present  ignorant." 

"  From  these  considerations,  we  must  perceive 


that  exact  and  trustworthy  examinations  of  the 
ashes  of  plants  of  the  same  hind  growing  upon  differ 
€ntsoils,vioM\Ahc  of  the  greatest  importance  tc^ 
vegetable  physiology,  and  would  decide  whether 
the  facts  above  mentioned  are  the  results  of  an 
unchanging  law  for  each  family  of  plants.'*  "  In  all 
probability  such  enquiries  will  lead  to  most  im- 
portant results  ;  for  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  produc- 
tion of  a  certain  unchanging  quantity  of  an  organic 
acid  is  required  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  or- 
gans of  a  plant,  and  is  necessary  to  its  existence, 
then  potash  or  lime  must  be  taken  up  by  it,  in 
order  to  form  salts  with  this  acid  ;  that  if  these 
do  not  exist  in  the  soil  in  sufficient  quantity,  other 
bases  must  supply  their  place  ;  and  that  the  pro- 
gress of  a  plant  must  be  wholly  arrested  when 
none  arc  present." 

"The existence  of  vegetable  alkalies  in  combina- 
tion with  organic  acids,  gives  great  weight  to  the 
opinion  that  alkaline  bases  in  general  are  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  plants. 

"If  potatoes  are  grown  where  they  are  not  sup- 
plied with  earth,  the  magazine  of  inorganic  bases, 
(in  cellars  for  example)  a  true  alkali  called  sola- 
nin,  of  very  poisonous  nature,  is  formed  in  the 
sprouts  which  extend  towards  the  light,  while  not 
the  smallest  trace  of  such  a  substance  can  be  dis- 
covered in  the  roots,  herbs,  blossoms,  or  fruits  of 
potatoes  grown  in  fields."  ('101) 

The  above  quotations  from  Liebig  may  serve  as 
examples  of  the  many  chemical  facts  which  his 
critic  styles  "  beautiful  illustrations,"  yet  he  at- 
tacks him  in  all  his  practical  applications  of  science. 
"  Liebig,"  he  observes,  {Q,uar.  Jour,  of  Agriculture, 
p.  117,)  "lays  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of 
the  alkalies,  potass  and  soda,  and  likewise  endea- 
vours to  explain  a  vast  number  of  agricultural 
phenomena  by  the  soil  having  become  exhausted 
of  these  valuable  materials."  He  observes  at  p. 
151— 

"  Again,  bow  does  it  happen  that  wheat  does 
not  flourish  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  that  a  calcareous 
soil  is  also  unsuitable  for  its  growth  unless  it  be 
mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  clay  ?  It  is 
because  these  soils  do  not  contain  alkalies  in  suf-. 
ficient  quantity — the  growth  of  wheat  being  arrest- 
ed by  this  circumstance,  even  should  all  other 
substances  be  presented  in  abundance."  Hereupon 
the  critic  enters  upon  a  profound  and  fractional 
calculation,  which  is  assuredly  very  erudite  and 
diffuse,  occupying  nearly  two  pages  ;  and  in  it 
there  is  produced  apparent  proof,  that  from  an 
imperial  acre  of  such  soil,  30  tons  of  Swedes,  62 
bushels  of  barleygrain,  200Olbs  of  straw,  200  stones 
of  hay,  and  finally,  a  good  crop  of  oats  may  in  ro- 
tation be  taken  ;  from  which  calculation  he  obtains 
'  a  deduction,  that—"  No  less  than  1091]bs.  of  saline 
matter,  of  which  702lbs.  have  precisely  the  same 
constitution  as  the  ashes  of  wheat,  and  the  remain  - 
ing3891bs.  contain  at  least  three  times  the  quantity 
of  alkali  possessed  by  an  equal  weight  ot  the  earthy 
matter  of  any  of  the  graminea;.    Nevertheless,  we 
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are  told  by  M.  Liebig,  that  sandy  soil  cannot  pro- 
duce good  ci'ops  of  wheat,  owing  to  a  deficiency 
of  ail<ali  ;  I  need  scarcely  remark  that  the  above 
mentioned  facts  render  M.  Liebig 's  argument  com  - 
pletely  untenable." 

Victory  !  Alas,  poor  Liebig,  here  is  a  smasher  '. 
but  stay  a  little.  First  then,  as  a  slight  reliever, 
among  all  your  crops  you  have  grown  no  wheat ! 
You  have  produced  turnips,  barley,  grass,  oats, 
but  where  is  the  wheat  ?  Your  results  however 
have  precisely  the  same  constitution,  only  with  the 
difference  that  they  have  not  been  obtained  from 
wheat !  But  in  this  difference  we  discover  a  leetle 
"flatv  in  7/our  main  link,"  and  then,  to  add  to  the 
dilemma,  Liebig  has  limited  himself  to  the  simple 
assertion,  that  sandy  and  calcareous  soils  are  unfit 
for  wheat,  making  no  allusion  whatever  to  ma- 
nures; whereas  you  unfortunately  make  it  your 
point  d'appui,  thus  :  at  p.  J 19 — "  after  one  applica- 
tion of  manure,  a  sandy  soil  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing" all  this  surplus  of  saline  matter,  &c.,  &c.  Why 
yes,  if  you  first  add  it  to  the  soil,  you  may  with 
safety  look  for  it  in  the  results  :  and  now,  having 
found  a  key  to  the  mystery,  we  will  investigate  the 
position  of  the  argument  a  little  more  minutely. 

In  the  succeeding  paragraph  we  read — "  When 
farm-yard  dung  is  employed  for  enriching  land, 
from  25  to  M  tons  per  imperial  acre  are  ploughed 
in  at  the  commencement  of  each  rotation.  Accord- 
ing to  a  very  careful  analysis  which  we  made  of 
this  substance  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  applied 
to  the  soil,  we  find  that  it  contains  on  an  average, 
10.9  percent,  of  saline  matter, which  will,  of  course, 
possess  precisely  the  same  constitution  as  the 
ashes  of  plants.  If  we  consider  the  proportion  of 
saline  matter  of  farm-yard  dung  at  10.9  per  cent., 
it  follows  that  30  tons  will  contain  no  less  than 
73241b.  ;  but  the  whole  crops  of  the  rotation  con- 
tain only  10911b.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in- 
stead of  the  quantity  of  saline  matter  diminishing 
in  soil,  it  increases  at  the  rate  of  (52331b.  in  every 
rotation,  or  loSSlb.per  annum." 

And  thus  the  first  criticism  concludes,  (p.  120^ 
with  an  announcement  of  being  resumed. 

In  this  last  passage,  we  find  it  distinctly  assert- 
ed, that  manures  add  salts  to  the  soil,  and  this 
fact  is  adduced  to  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  Liebig; 
that  refers  to  loam  and  natire  carf/is  as  the  natural 
depositories  of  the  alkalies.  From  the  article  on 
manure  (which  commences  at  p.  172  of  the  "  Or- 
ganic Chemistry) "  we  select  the  following  extracts .- 
— "  The  fertility  of  a  soil  cannot  remain  unim- 
paired, unless  we  replace  in  it  all  those  substances 
of  which  it  has  been  deprived."' 

"The  peculiar  action  of  the  solid  excrements  is 
limited  to  their  inorganic  constituents,  which  thus 
restore  to  a  soil  that  which  is  removed  in  the  form 
of  corn,  roots,  or  grain.  When  we  manure  laud 
with  the  dung  of  the  cow  or  sheep,  we  supply  it 
with  silicate  of  potash,  and  salts  of  phosphoric 
acid.  In  human  fa-ces,  we  give  it  the  phos])hates 
of  lime  and  magnesia  ;  and  in  those  of  the  horse, 


phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  silicate  of  potash.  In 
the  straw  which  has  served  as  litter,  we  add  a  fur- 
ther quantity  of  silicate  of  potash  and  phosphates, 
which,  if  the  straw  be  putrified,  are  in  exactly  the 
same  condition  in  which  they  were  before  being 
assimilated." — p.  181. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  author  had  anticipated 
his  reviewer  in  this,  as  in  every  other  particular  ; 
for  he  ascribes  the  restoration  of  the  exhausted 
alkalies  and  saline  matters  to  the  manures. 

We  see  then  howfrivoloushavebeen  the  attacks 
made  upon  him,  and  how  gratuitous  every  charge 
of  inconsistency ! 

But  let  us  take  a  passing  glance  at  the  coui'sc 
indicated  by  nature  and  empirical  practice.  Lie- 
big  assumes,  and  he  is  not  solitary  in  the  assump- 
tion, that  disintegrated  rocks  and  loams  are  the 
magazine  of  the  alkalies,  of  potass  particularly. 
Trees  and  shrixhs,  ab  oriffine,  have  derived  all  their 
alkalies  from  the  earth,  and  in  their  decay  return 
them  to  it.  In  treating  of  the  "  art  of  culture,"  he 
made  the  remark  that  sands  containing  little  loam 
are  ill  calculated  to  produce  a  crop  of  wheat,  which 
demands  much  saline  matter  ;  but  he  says  not  one 
word  of  matncre,  nor  did  it  enter  his  calculation. 
But  the  critic,  in  his  ill-advised  zeal,  adduces  a 
rotation  which  commences  with  the  application  of 
30  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre!  Here  then,  there 
is  no  ground  of  attack — no  point  of  difference  to 
be  combatted — the  writer  therefore  assails  a  sha- 
dow, a  bugbear  of  his  own  creation  ;  and  thus  his 
learned  calculations  are  rendered  valueless. 

Again,  if  alkalies  and  salts  be  required  as  essen- 
tial to  vegetation,  we  obtain  a  key  to  the  applica- 
tion of  common  salt,  soda,  and  its  nitrate,  which 
have  of  late  years  been  so  highly  extolled ;  for 
they  add  saline  matters  to  the  land,  and  thus  pro- 
mote vegetation  when  the  soil  is  minus  of  those 
inorganic  manures.  But  this  fact  of  so  restoring 
alkalies  and  salts  by  other  means  than  manuring, 
confirms  the  validity  of  the  chemist's  position.      - 

Once  for  all,  the  critic  merits,  and  claims  the 
thanks  of  science  for  his  noble  article ;  in  it  he 
presents  a  striking  proof  of  the  \&st  advantages 
which  agriculture  must  ultimately  derive  from 
chemistry.  It  is  his  mode  of  attack  which  we  la- 
ment— the  spirit  which  urged  him  to  destroy  a 
learned,  but  most  modest  writer,  in  whose  wake 
he  himself  followed — whose  chemical  principles 
he  sanctioned — but  which  he  nevertheless  de- 
nounced as  practically  false  and  delusive. 

As  to  his  object  and  pretension,  let  Liebig 
speak  for  himself.  "  Since  the  time  of  the  immor- 
tal author  of  the  '  Agricultural  Chemistry,'  no 
chemist  has  occuj)ied  himself  in  studying  the  ap- 
plication of  chemical  principles  to  the  growth  of 
vegetables,  and  to  organic  processes.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  follow  the  path  marked  out  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  who  based  his  conclusions  only 
on  that  which  was  capable  of  enquiry  and  proof; 
this  is  the  path  of  true  i)hilosophical  enquir)', 
which  promises  to  lead  us  to  truth — the  proper 
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objectof  our  research."  ('preface).  Again, at  p.  141, 
be  observes — "  It  is  the  duty  of  the  chemist  to  ex- 
plain the  comi»osition  of  a  fertile  soil,  but  the  dis- 
covery of  its  proper  state  and  condition  belongs 
to  the  agriculturist ;  our  present  business  lies  only 
with  the  former." 

The  "  Organic  Chemistry"  thus  becomes  a  text- 
book of  agricultural  chemistry,  and  we  invite  all 
our  readers  to  peruse  it — not  as  a  book  of  pretence, 
but  one  replete  with  the  purest  pliilosophical  facts. 
It  is  open  to,  and  invites  research,  but  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  obloquy. 

Let  its  assailer  be  studied  also  with  the  deepest 
attention,  and  then  it  will  be  seen  who  has  in 
reality  broken  ground  and  paved  the  road  to 
science  ;  and  thus,  in  every  way,  its  cause  will 
acquire  friends,  advocates,  and  promoters. 


ON  GEOLOGY  AND  ITS  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  AGRICULTURE. 

(original.} 

In  this  age  of  rapid  agricultural  improvement, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  numerous  theories  should 
be  broached,  and  many  novel  statements  made, 
which  practice  will  not  sanction,  and  which  expe- 
rience, perhaps  dearly  bought,  will  certainly  one 
day  prove  to  be  fallacious.  The  disposition  to 
generalize  too  freely,  from  imjierfect  and  insuffi- 
cient data,  is  by  far  too  common  ;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  a  plausible  theory  will  be  believed 
and  promulgated,  father  than  submit  to  the  ra- 
tional and  sober  test  of  experiment.  Agricultural 
improvers  must  be  cautious,  lest  by  overstepping 
prudence  they  create  only  a  disposition  to  revert 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  past,  to  avoid  the  uncer- 
tainty of  new  innovations.  Professor  Liebig's  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  is  to  be  the  textbook  of  all  scien- 
tific improvers,  and  the  Daubenian,  Henslowean, 
and  .Tohnstonian  school  rapidly  take  for  granted 
all  the  statements,  reasonings,  and  conclusions  of 
that  doubtless  elaborate  chemist. 

His  work,  however,  smells  too  strong  of  the 
laboratory  to  be  very  practically  usefid,  for  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  conduct  chemical  experiments, 
however  accurate,  and  arrive  at  practical  results, 
in  the  closet ;  so  many  are  the  modifications  of 
purely  chemical  action  and  combination  when 
put  in  operation  in  the  soil  and  atmos|>here,  and 
moi'e  especiallj'  when  in  connection  with  organic 
and  vita!  action,  than  when  under  the  control  of 
the  chemist  in  his  study.  Liebig's  theory  is,  as 
I  understand  it,  simply  this — and  if  I  mistake  it, 
somebody  (probably  Mr.  Towers)  will  set  me 
right— that  all  vegetables  feed  solely  front  gases, 
excepting  certain  mineral  princij)les  which  they 
extract  from  the  soil  rather  for  elcmenition  than 
nutrition,  and  that  all  plants  feed  principally  from 
the  atmosphere.  Whether  this  will  or  not  tend 
to  make  the  farmer  apply  more  manure,  or  apply 
glass  and  nitric  acid  to  supply  mineral  constitu- 
ents to  plants,  I  am  unable  to  divine ;  but  1  do 
conceive  that  if  he  is  so  implicitly  believed  in  as 
to  induce  this  opinion,  the  result  will  neither  be 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cultivator  or  consumer. 

The  drift  of  these  observations  however  is  di- 
rected rather  to  the  geological  than  the  chemical 


theories  extant  among'^t  many  clever,  estimable, 
and  zealous  improvers,  and  those  of  the  most 
scientific  character.  All  our  geological  examina- 
tions are  driving  at  the  theory,  that  the  character 
of  the  soil  invariahli/  depends  upon  the  strata 
upon  which  it  rests  ;  that  every  soil  is  formed  by 
the  disintegration  of  its  pai'cntrock,  and  therefore 
is  to  be  judged  of  and  cultivated  according  to  the 
known  chemical  analysis  of  the  rock  from  which 
it  is  or  is  supposed  to  be  formed,  and  that  farmers 
are  to  manage  their  farms  chemically  and  geolo- 
gically accordingly.  That  this  doctrine  is  true  so 
far  as  the  mechanical  influence  of  the  substratum 
on  the  soil,  as  porous  or  impervious,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  but  contradictions  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple are  so  numerous,  that  it  cannot  long  obtain 
credence.  It  appeared  from  a  paper  read  by  Sir 
C.  Lemon  before  the  statistical  section  of  the 
British  Association,  "  On  the  Agricultural  Pro- 
ducts of  Cornwall,"  that  the  chemical  analysis  of 
the  soils  exhibited  a  total  absence  of  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  rocks  beneath.  The  feld- 
spar in  granite  contains  about  seventeen  per  cent, 
of  potash,  but  there  is  no  potash  in  the  soil  above. 
The  serpentine  contains  from  thirty  to  forty  per 
cent,  of  magnesia,  but  there  is  no  magnesia  in 
the  soil  of  the  Goonhely  downs.  Vet  these  are 
indestructible  substances,  and  if  the  soil  had  been 
formed  of  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks  beneath, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  each  must  have  been 
present.  The  Goonhely  downs  are  on  an  exten- 
sive and  elevated  plateau.  This  must  be  ac- 
counted for,  or  the  theory  falls.  W.  E.  N, 


RURAL    CHEMISTRY. 

There  are  three  other  acids  besides  nitric  acid 
which  are  of  importance,  as  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  some  of  the  commonest  salts  in  nature  ; 
they  are  called  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  phosphoric 
acids.  Sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  acids  we  are  acquainted  with,  being 
able  to  expel  or  drive  out  most  other  acids  from 
their  combinations,  and,  consequently,  we  are  able 
through  its  means  to  obtain  nearly  every  acid  in  a 
free  and  pure  state.  It  is  a  compound  of  sulphur 
or  brimstone  with  oxygen,  but  it  is  not  obtained 
by  merely  burning  sulphur  in  the  air  :  when  this 
is  done,  acid  fumes,  it  is  true,  are  made  ;  but  the 
acid  thus  formed  is  not  sulphuric — it  is  a  compound 
containing  less  oxygen  than  is  necessary  to  com- 
pose that  acid,  and  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
sulphuric  acid  which  carbonic  oxide  does  to  car- 
bonic acid  ;  it  is  called  sulphureous  acid,  and  is 
always  formed  when  sulphur  is  burnt  in  common 
air,  when  it  is  unable  to  obtain  enough  oxygen  to 
be  converted  into  the  stronger  acid.  A  portion  of 
sulphureous  acid  is  formed  whenever  we  light  a 
common  brimstone  match  ;  and  the  peculiar  suf- 
focating smell  then  perceived  is  occasioned  by  this 
acid,  and  not  by  the  sulphur  alone,  which  has  no 
smell,  but  which  is  used  to  tip  the  matches  because 
it  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  requires 
less  heat  to  enable  it  to  commence  combination 
than  the  wood  itself  ;  but  when  it  has  once  fairly 
got  alight,  it  then  produces  heat  enough  to  fire 
the  wood.  Sulphureous  acid  does  not  form  any 
important  compounds  when  combined  with  bases, 
and  its  principal  interest  consists  in  its  bleaching 
powers.  It  has  long  been  used  to  destroy  colour 
in  things  desired  to  be  bleached,  which  are  merely 
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Viung  up  over  some  burning  sulphur,  and  exposed 
to  the  fumes  of  sulphureous  acid  thusforraed.  Arti- 
cles thus  bleached,  liowever,  frequently  retain  an 
unpleasant  smell  of  sulphureous  acid.     It  is  like- 
wise used  in  fumigation,  beingconsidcred  destruc- 
tive  of    contagion ;    and,    therefore,     sul])bur  is 
burnt  in  houses  where  persons  have  died  of  an 
infectious   disorder,  and  in  other  circumstances 
•where  evil  effects  are  feared  from  thecoinnuniica- 
tion  of  disease.     In  these  cases  sulphureous  acid 
has  really  a    useful  influence,  as    it  seems   able 
to  destroy  a  minute  quantity  of  poisonous  matter 
diffused  throughout  the  air ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  can  have  no  power  of  improving-  air 
which    is  unwholesome   from  the  presence  of  a 
lai^e  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  or  carbonic  acid  ; 
for  in  these  circumstances,  burning  sulphur  would 
only  tend  to  make  the  air  worse,  both  by  removing 
oxygen,  nndalso  by  adding  sulphureous  acid.  The 
bleaching  power  of  this  acid  may  be  very  well 
shown  by  holding  a  lighted  brimstone  match  near 
a  dark  purple  or  blue  flower,  the  colour  of  which 
will  be  immediately  more  or  less  destroyed,  and 
we  may  easily  thus,  either  in  part  or  wholly,  ren- 
der the  flower  white.     Sulphuric  acid,  is  made  by 
burning  sulphur  mixed   with   nitrate  of  potash, 
which  supplies  it  with  more  oxygen  than  it  could 
get  by  merely  burning  in  the  air,  because  the  ni- 
tric acid  in  the  salt  contains  a  very  large  (juantity 
of  oxygen,  and  is  easily  decomposed  by  any  sub- 
stance which    has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen. 
When  sulphur  is  burnt  in  this  manner,  and  the 
fumes  produced  by  its  combustion  are  condensed 
in  cold  water,  a  very  acid  liquid  is  formed,  which 
is  called  oil  of  vitriol,  or  sulphuric  acid.     It  is  a 
heavy,  very  corrosive,  poisonous  liquid,  although 
its  elements  are  only  oxygen  and  sulphur  ;  the  one 
being  that  pari  of  the  air  necessary  to  support  life, 
and  the  other,  a  tasteless,  odourless,  yellow  sub- 
stance.    Sulphuric  acid,  in  its  free  state,   is  only 
remarkable  as  being  one  of  the  strongest  acids  we 
know,  destroying  vegetable  and  animal  substances ; 
that     is     to   say,     abstracting     and     combining 
with  some  of  their  elements,  and  causing  the  others 
to  enter  into  new  combinations;    and    having  a 
strong  affinity  for  bases,  with  which  it  forms  a 
class  of  compounds  called  sulphates,  some  of  which 
are  of  very  great  importance,  and  must  be  consi- 
dered hereafter. 

Muriatic  acid  is  interesting  as  being  one  of  the 
components  of  common  salt,  which  is  a  compound 
of  that  acid  with  the  alkali  soda,  and  is  therefore 
called  a  muriate  of  soda.    This  acid  is  procured 
in  the  same  manner  as  nitric  acid,  namely,  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  salt  containing  it. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  mixed   with  common   salt ;  the 
muriatic  acid  is  expelled  by  the  more  poucrtul 
acid;    a  compound  of    sulphuric  acid  and  soda, 
called  a  sulphate  of  soda,  is  thus  formed,  and  the 
acid  fumes  driven  off,  being  made  to  pass  through 
cold  water  are  condensed,  and  a  strong  solution 
is  obtained,  which  is  the  muriatic   acid  of  com- 
merce.   These  acid  fumes  consist  of  a  gas  called 
chlorine,  combined  with  hydrogen,  the  inflamma- 
ble element  of  water.     Chlorine  is  an   element 
which  is  never  found  free,  but  only  in  combination 
with  some  other  element ;  it  is  a  very  ]>oisonous 
gas,  causing  very  great  irritation  when  breathed, 
even  though  it  is  largely  mixed  with  air ;  it  is  re- 
markable for  possessing  in  a  very  great  degree  the 
power  which  sulphureous  acid  has  of  bleaching  or 
destroying  colours  and  also  contagious  matters. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  largely  used  in  all  cases  where 
it  is  wished  to  destroy  or  remove  colour ;  it  is. 


however,  a  very  powerful  agent,  and  therefore 
must  be  used  with  great  care ;    as  otherwise   if 
linen,    for   example,    be  bleached    carelessly    by 
means  of  it,  the  texture  is  destroyed,  and  the  linen 
becomes  rotten  and  useless.     Small  quantities  of 
this  gas  are   used  with  very  beneficial  efl'ects  in 
removing  foul  smells,  and  otherwise    rendering 
sweet  and  wholesome  the  air  of  large  buildings, 
such  as  hospitals.   It  is  unnecessary  for  us  further 
to  occupy  ourselves  with  this  element  than  to  know 
that  when    combined  with  hydrogen,  it  loses  all 
these  peculiar  powers,   and  forms  a  strong  acid, 
which,  by  combining  with  bases,  forms  a  series  of 
salts    called    muriatics,    the    most  important    of 
which  is  common   salts. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  also  obtained  by  decomposing 
one  of  its  compounds  by  suljihuric  acid.  The 
most  abundant  compoimd  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
that  in  which  it  is  united  to  lime,  called  the  phos- 
j)bate  of  lime  :  this  substance  is  an  ingredient  of 
the  bones  of  animals,  and  of  some  vegetable  sub- 
stances. When  phosphate  of  lime  is  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decom])osed,  and  the  phos- 
phoric acid  is  set  at  liberty.  Unlike  the  three  acids 
already  spoken  of,  it  is  a  solid,  but  very  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  is  composed  of  a  very  in- 
flammable white  solid  substance  called  phospho- 
rus, combined  with  oxygen.  It  may  be  artifically 
made  by  burning  i)hosphorus  in  the  air,  from 
which  it  abstracts  the  oxygen,  and  leaves  the  ni- 
trogen unaltered,  just  in  the  same  way  that  carbon 
burns  into  carbonic  acid  ;  only  that  in  that  case, 
the  product  of  combustion  is  a  gas,  like  the  air, 
whilst  the  result  of  the  combustion  of  phosphorus 
is  a  solid  acid. 

The  class  of  substances  called  bases,  or  those 
with  which  acids  can  combine,  are  also  very  nu- 
merous. The  commonest,  and  therefore  the  most 
important,  are  the  three  alkalies,  potash,  soda,  and 
ammonia,  together  with  a  few  substances  called 
earths,  because  they  are  the  principal  ingredients 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  soil  in 
which  plants  grow. 

The  principal  source  of  potash  is  the   vegetable 
kingdom,  and  the  simplest  method  of  procuring  it 
is  by  burning  wood.     When  this  is  done,  after  all 
the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  is  burned,  there 
remains  a  quantity  of  white  or  grey  matter  called 
ashes,  which  when  put  into  water  renders  it  caus- 
tic.   This  is  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  potash, 
which,  not  being  altered  by  the  heat  occasioned  by 
the  burning  of  the  wood,  is  left  in  the  ashes.     In 
this  way,  however,  we  do  not  obtain  the  potash 
pure,  because,  being  a  powerful  base,  and  having 
a  strong  affinity  for  acid,  it  combines  with  some 
of  the  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  burning  of  the 
carbon  contained  in  the  wood,  and  therefore  the 
caustic  substance  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  wood 
is  an  impure  carbonate  of  potash.     It  is  purified 
by  pouring  water  on  ashes,  straining  oft' the  clear 
liquor,   and   evaporating   it;  a    white  salt  is  left, 
which  is  the  carbonate  of  potash  separated  from 
all  the  other  matters  which  were  contained  in  the 
ashes,  and  when  tlius  purified  it  is  cMei]  pearlash. 
When  potash  is  obtained  pure  and  free  from  any 
acid,  it  is  found  to   be  a  very  caustic  solid  sub- 
stance, which  has  a  strong  affinity  for  acids,  and 
is  very  difficult  to  keej),   as   when  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  rapidly  acquiics  carbonic  acid  from  it,  and 
becomes   converted  into  the  carbonate.      Potash 
has  also  a  strong  attraction  for  water ;  so  that  when 
dry  pure  potash  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  very  soon 
becomes  moist,  and  in  a  short  time  has  attracted  so 
much  water  from  the  air,  as  to  appear  changed 
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Into  a  liquid.  This  power  of  attracting  water  from 
the  air,  is  common  to  most  of  the  salts  of  potash, 
as  well  as  to  many  other  saline  compounds.  Pearl- 
ash,  if  left  exposed  to  the  air,  rapidly  becomes 
moist,  and  finally  runs  into  a  liquid,  which  is  a 
very  strong  solution  of  that  salt  in  water ;  and 
therefore  it  must  always  be  kept  in  a  dry  place, 
and  in  well-closed  vessels.  In  the  same  way,  we 
often  find  that  common  salt  when  kept  in  a  damp 
place  becomes  very  moist  :  this  is  not  occasioned 
by  any  attraction  which  the  salt  itself  has  for  the 
moisture  in  the  air,  but  by  certain  saline  impuri- 
ties usually  contained  in  the  salt,  which  have  this 
power  in  a  high  degree.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  salts  of  potash, is  the  nitrate,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called  saltpetre,  or  petre,  which  is  found 
native  in  manj'  places,  as  a  white  powdery  matter 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  procured 
pure  by  washing  the  earth,  and  evaporating  the 
solution  of  nitre  thus  obtained. 

Nitre  is  a  perfectly  neutral  salt,  and  in  that  re- 
spect very  different  from  the  carbonate  of  potash, 
which,  although  far  less  caustic  than  pure  potash, 
has  still  very  considerable  caustic  powers,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  is  so  commonly  used  in  wash- 
ing, and  for  other  household  purposes.  Carbonic 
acid,  in  combining  with  the  alkalies,  does  not 
seem  able  to  neutralise  them  or  destroy  their 
caustic  powers  so  completely  as  it  can  most  other 
bases ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  still  possess  some 
of  the  powers  of  the  alkalies  themselves.  The 
other  compounds  formed  by  the  alkalies  with  the 
more  powerful  acids  are  quite  neutral,  and  in  them 
no  traces  of  the  caustic  nature  of  the  bases  can  be 
found.  One  of  the  principal  uses  of  nitre  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  which  consists  of  ni- 
tre, charcoal,  and  sulphur,  finely  powdered,  and 
very  carefully  mixed  together.  The  chemical 
action  which  takes  place  during  the  burning  or 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  is  very  simple.  The  ni- 
tre consists  of  potash  combined  with  nitric  acid 
— a  substance  containing  a  very  large  quantity  of 
oxygen,  combined  by  a  comparatively  weak  attrac- 
tion with  a  portion  of  nitrogen.  The  finely  pow- 
dered charcoal  has  a  very  strong  attraction  for 
oxygen,  and  when  sufficientiy  heated,  is  able  to 
decompose  the  niti'e,  seizing  upon  the  oxygen  of 
the  nitric  acid,  and  forming  carbonic  acid,  a  small 
portion  of  which  combines  with  the  potash  of  the 
nitrate,  and  forms  caibonate  of  potash.  The  use 
of  the  sulphur  in  gunpowder,  is  similar  to  its  use 
in  the  lighting  of  a  common  sulphur  match  ;  it 
very  easily  catches  fire,  and  the  flame  thus  pro- 
duced instantly  heats  the  charcoal  so  much,  that 
it  is  able  to  decompose  the  nitre.  The  mechanical 
force  of  gunpowder  when  fired,  is  occasioned  by 
the  instantaneous  production  of  a  large  quantity  of 
gas  from  a  small  bulk  of  solid  matter ;  as  of  course 
the  nitrogen,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  carbonic 
and  sulphureous  acids  formed,  are  given  off  in  the 
gaseous  state,  and  comparatively  but  little  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  potash. 

Nitre  is  one  of  the  few  compounds  of  nitric  acid 
which  are  found  native,  and  indeed  it  was  formerly 
almost  the  only  source  of  that  acid ;  but  of  late 
years  its  use  has  been  superseded,  inconsequence 
of  the  introduction  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is 
found  in  large  quantities  in  South  America,  and  is 
a  much  cheaper  source  of  the  acid  than  nitre 
is.  Nitre  is  also  used  as  a  manure,  and  will 
therefore  come  before  us  again  on  a  future  oc- 
casion. 

Salts  of  potash'are  met  with  in  many  plants  in 


small  quantities  ;  they  are  likewise  commonly  to 
be  found  in  the  soil;  and  potash  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  stones  :  indeed,  it  is  evident  that 
the  salts  of  potash  found  in  the  soil  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  gradual  breaking  down  and  de- 
composition of  stones  and  rocks  containing  com- 
pounds of  potash. 

The  second  alkali,  soda,  is  in  general  charac- 
ters very  similar  to  potash  ;  it  is  a  very  strong  caustic 
solid  substance,  and  has  a  powerful  attraction  for 
acids,  and  is  consequentlyneverfoundinapureand 
separate  condition,  but  always  in  combination  with 
an  acid  or  some  other  substance.  The  most  abun- 
dant source  of  soda  is  common  salt,  which  exists 
in  very  large  quantities  in  sea-water,  and  is  like- 
wise found  native  in  the  earth,  when  it  is  called 
rock-salt,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  salt  obtained 
by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water,  called  sea  or  bay 
salt.  The  only  other  compound  of  soda  which 
occurs  native  in  any  quantity,  is  the  nitrate,  or 
cubic  nitre,  as  it  is  commonly  called. 

The  "  soda"  of  commerce  is,  as  will  be  readily 
supposed,  not  the  pure  alkali  soda,  but  is  a  car- 
bonate, and,  like  the  carbonate  of  potash, 
possessed  of  considerable  caustic  properties.  It 
was  formerly  for  the  most  part  procured  by 
burning  sea-weed,  the  ashes  of  which  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  immense 
quantities  of  sea-weed  were  annually  collected  and 
burnt  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  weed-ash,  kelp, 
or  barilla,  as  the  crude  salt  was  called.  Of  late 
vears,  however,  means  have  been  discovered  of 
obtaining  the  carbonate  of  soda  by  decomposing 
common  salt ;  from  which  it  is  now  manufactured 
so  cheaply,  that  it  has  not  only  superseded  the  use 
of  kelp  or  barilla  for  all  purposes  where  carbonate  of 
soda  is  required,  but  has  also  from  its  low  cost  been 
substituted  to  a  great  extent  for  potash  and  pearlash , 
and  hence  the  carbonate  of  soda,  or  "  soda"  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  is  very  largely  used  in  the 
arts  of  glass  and  soap  making,  and  other  processes 
where  an  alkali  is  employed.  In  order  to  obtain 
carbonate  of  soda  by  the  decomposition  of  common 
salt,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  convert  the  salt, 
which  is  a  muriate  of  soda,  into  a  sulphate  :  this 
is  done  by  mixing  it  in  certain  proportions  with 
oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating  the 
mixture  in  a  furnace.  The  muriatic  acid  is 
expelled,  and  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  has  a  more 
powerful  attraction  for  the  soda,  combines  with 
it  and  forms  sulphate  of  soda.  The  second  process 
is  to  mix  the  sulphate  of  soda  thus  formed  with 
chalk  and  pounded  coal,  and  strongly  heat  the 
mixture  in  a  furnace  ;  the  sulphate  is  decomposed 
at  a  high  heat  by  the  charcoal  or  carbon  of  the 
coal,  and  a  carbonate  of  soda  is  produced,  which 
is  of  course  impure,  containing  charcoal  and  an 
insoluble  compound  of  lime,  so  that  by  pouring 
water  on  the  crude  salt  after  being  taken  out  of 
the  furnace,  a  clear  colourless  solution  is  procured, 
which  on  evaporation  yields  a  clean  and  nearly 
pure  carbonate  of  soda.  This  "  soda"  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  although  apparently  dry ; 
and  when  left  exposed  to  the  air,  it  does  not,  like 
the  carbonate  of  potash,  attract  water  from  the 
air,  but,  on  the  contrary,  parts  with  it  and 
becomes  drier,  at  the  same  time  crumbling  down 
to  a  fine  powder,  which  is  found  to  be  less  caustic 
than  it  was  before  it  underwent  this  change.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  when  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  parts  with  a  quantity  of 
water,  and  consequently  becomes  much  lighter,  it 
at  the  same  time  combines  with  a  second  dose  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  it  obtains  from  the  air,  and 
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its  caustic  qualities  become  more  fully  neutralised 
than  they  are  in  the  common  carbonate. 

The  salts  of  soda  are  for  the  most  part  white, 
and  easily  soluble  in  water  ;  and,  like  the  com- 
pounds of  potash,  are  widely  diffuspd  throuo:hout 
nature.  The  nirrate  of  soda  is  in  most  respects 
very  similar  to  the  nitrate  of  potash  ;  but  it  un- 
fortunately possesses,  in  a  sliglit  degree,  the  pro- 
perty of  attracting  moisture  from  ihe  air,  and 
hence,  being  always  damp,  it  cannot  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  nitre  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder. For  other  purposes,  such  as  the  pre- 
paration of  nitric  acid,  where  this  property  does 
not  signify,  it  is  very  advantageously  substituted 
for  the  salt  of  potash,  which  it  likpwise  resembles 
in  appearing  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
growth  of  certain  plants  and  the  fertility  of  tlie 
land.  The  sulphate  of  soda  is  also  found  native, 
and  is  frequently  met  with  in  mineral  waters;  it  is 
also  called  Glauber's  salts,  and  Cheltenham  .salts, 
as  it  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  mineral 
springs  of  Cheltenham. 

The  third  alkali,  ammonia,  has  already  been 
before  us  :  in  its  pure  state  it  is  a  colourless,  in- 
visible, and  very  pungent-smelling  gas;  but,  like 
potash  and  soda,  it  has  a  very  strong  affinity  for 
acids,  and  is  therefore  hardly  ever  met  with  in  its 
tree  state,  but  always  in  combination  with  car- 
bonic, or  some  other  acid.  It  is  far  less  abundant 
or  common  than  the  other  alkalies,  potash  and 
soda,  for  its  principal  source  is  the  decay  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances  which  contain 
nitrogen.  The  most  important  of  the  salts  of  am- 
monia are  the  carbonate  and  the  muriate  :  the 
carbonate,  which  is  the  salt  produced  during  the 
decay  of  organic  matters,  was  formerly  called  salt 
of  hartshorn,  because  it  was  mostly  procured  by 
burning  horn  ;  it  is  now,  however,  principally 
obtained  from  the  combustion  of  coal,  which  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  therefore 
during  burning  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of 
ammonia,  which  combines  with  a  portion  of  the 
carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  burning  of  tiie  carbon 
of  the  coal  ;  hence  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
always  an  ingredient  of  soot.  Carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  largely  obtained  from  the  refuse 
matters  of  gas-works,  where  immense  quantities 
of  coal  being  decomposed,  the  salts  of  ammonia 
collect  in  large  quantity.  Carbonate  of  ammonia 
possesses  the  peculiar  pungent  smell  of  pure 
ammonia,  though  far  less  powerfully.  The  muriate 
of  ammonia,  commonly  called  sal-ammoniac, 
which  used  also  formerly  to  be  obtained  by  burning 
animal  substances,  is  now  procured  from  the 
refuse  of  the  gas-works,  which  contain  carbonate 
and  other  salts  of  ammonia.  They  are  first  of  all 
converted  into  a  sulphate  by  the  action  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  which  expels  the  carbonic  and  other 
weaker  acids,  and  the  sulphate  thus  obtained  is 
decomposed  by  mixing  it  with  common  salt  and 
heating  the  mixture.  Muriate  of  ammonia,  like 
many  other  of  the  salts  of  ammonia,  is  volatile  at 
a  certain  heat ;  that  is  to  sav,  it  becomes  a  vapour, 
and  re-assumes  the  solid  form  when  cooled  again  : 
in  the  process  for  obtaining  the  miniate  of 
ammonia,  therefore,  it  is  converted  into  vapour 
by  the  heat  ajjplicd  to  the  mixture,  and  is  con- 
densed in  the  solid  form  again  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  heated,  which  is  kept 
cool  on  purpose.  The  uses  of  sal-ammoniac  in  the 
arts  are  nuuierous  and  well  known  ;  its  principal 
consumers  are  the  dyers  and  workers  in  metals. 

Ammonia  often  seems  to  combine  with  sub- 
stances for  which  it  really  has  no  jitfinity  :    this  is 


merely  a  mechanical  effect ;  such  substances  have 
the  power  of  absorbing  a  large  quantity  of  the  gas, 
which  is  condensed  or  packed  up  in  the  pores  of 
the  substance,  but  not  combined  with  it,  and  is 
ready  to  he  given  off  again  on  the  ajjplication  of 
hetit,  orany  acid.  Thus  charcoal,  and,  indeed, 
most  porous  substances,  absorb  or  condense  a  large 
volume  of  this  gas. 

The  earth,  or  soil,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  va- 
rious ingredients  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
composed  of  certain  substances  which  are  called 
earths.  Some  of  these  are  bases,  and  resemble 
the  alkalies  ;  whilst  the  remainder  are  not  bases, 
that  is  to  say,  they  seem  to  have  no  affinity  for 
acid.?,  and  cannot  combine  with  them  to  form 
salts.  The  most  important  of  the  earths  which 
are  bases  are  called  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumine. 

Lime,  in  its  pure  condition,  is  a  highly  caustic 
substance,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  far  less 
so  than  the  alkalies  are.  It  has  a  very  strong  at- 
traction for  acids,  being  even  able  to  decompose 
the  salts  of  the  alkalies,  in  consequence  of  the 
superior  attraction  which  it  has  for  the  acids  con- 
tained in  them  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is 
customary  to  mix  quick  lime  with  woodash, 
which  contains  comparatively  little  free  potash, 
as  the  greater  part  is  combined  with  carbonic 
acid,  when  it  is  desired  to  make  a  very  strong 
caustic  ley  :  the  quicklime  decomposes  the  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  combines  with  the  carbonic  acid, 
and  becomes  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime  ; 
whilst  the  potash,  being  no  longer  combined  with 
an  acid,  is  able  to  exert  its  caustic  powers.  The 
coramoue.'it  compounds  of  lime  are  the  carbonate 
and  the  sulphate;  the  former  of  these,  especially, 
is  a  very  abundant  substance,  existing  naturally 
in  immense  quantities  in  the  different  forms  of 
chalk  and  limestone  ;  it  is  also  very  commonly 
an  ingredient  of  the  soil,  and  constitutes  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  bones  of  animals,  and  also 
shells.  As  we  have  already  stated,  lime  has  a 
less  powerful  attraction  for  carbonic  acid  than  it 
has  for  any  other  acid  ;  and  therefore  when  we 
pour  a  quantity  of  any  acid  over  carbonate  of 
lime,  great  bubbling  or  frothing  is  occasioned  by 
the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  set  at 
liberty  when  the  lime  combines  with  the  new 
acid.  This  bubbling,  or  effervescence,  as  it  is 
called,  enables  us  very  easily  to  ascertain  whether 
a  stone  be  limestone  or  not,  and  likewise  whether 
any  particular  soil  contains  carbonate  of  lime  ;  for 
if  anj'  acid,  such  as  vinegar,  does  not  occasion 
any  effervescence,  it  is  certain  that  no  carbonate 
of  lime  is  present ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
does  expel  bubbles  of  gas,  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  a  portion  of  some  carbonate  is  present,  and 
by  far  the  most  common  is  the  carbonate  of  lime. 
All  the  forms  of  this  substance  are  tasteless,  and 
quite  insoluble  in  pure  water  ;  but  rain-water, 
which  commonly  contains  dissolved  in  it  a  very 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  has  the  power  of 
dissolving  carbonate  of  lime  :  hence  we  commonly 
see  the  surface  of  chalk  or  limestone  appears 
gradually  corroded  or  worn  away  by  the  rains, 
and  for  tlie  same  reason  buildings  of  freestone  or 
limestone  are  much  less  durable  than  tho.se  which 
are  built  of  granite — a  stone  which  does  not  con- 
tain carbonate  of  lime,  and  is,  therefore,  not  thus 
acted  on  by  rain-water.  In  this  kind  of  action  no 
chemical  change  is  effected ;  the  carbonate  of 
lime  is  merely  dissolved  by  water  holding  in  solu- 
tion carbonic  acid  ;  hence,  wlien  either  from  heat 
or  any  other  cause,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled 
from  the  water,  it  is  no  longer  able  to  hold  the 
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carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,   which  is  therefore 
deposited  again  unaltered. 

The  uses  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  very  nume- 
rous :  one  of  the  most  imjiortant  is  for  burning 
into  lime.  This  is  a  very  curious  process,  for 
heat  generally  increases  the  attraction  which  two 
different  substances  have  for  eacb  other  :  yet  in 
this  and  some  other  cases,  it  rather  diminishes  it, 
and  the  strongest  heat  is  unable  to  drive  off  car- 
bonic acid  from  its  combination  with  potash  or 
soda,  though  lime,  which  parts  with  it  so  readily 
when  heated,  is  able  when  cold  to  take  it  from 
either  of  the  alkalies.  When  quicklime  is  mixed 
with  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  it  greatly 
accelerates  their  decay  ;  it,  however,  renders  the 
process  of  putrefaction  far  less  noisome  than  it  is 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  because  the  lime 
absorbs  many  of  the  products  of  decay. 

When  quicklime  is  slaked  with  water,  it  crum- 
bles down  to  a  powder,  and  is  found  to  have  com- 
bined with  a  quantity  of  water  ;  although  it  ap- 
pears quite  dry,  for  the  water  is  chemically  com- 
bined with  the  lime  :  if  this  lime  thus  slaked  is 
left  exposed  to  the  air,  it  combines  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  becomes  changed  into  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  at  the  same  time  parts  with  most  of  the  water 
with  which  it  had  previously  combined. 

Sulphate  of  lime  is  less  common    and   abundant 
than  the  carbonate ;  it  is  however  a  frequent  in- 
gredient in  the  soil,  in  spring  and  mineral  waters, 
and  is  found  sometimes  in  large  beds  constituting 
what  is  called  plaster-stone,  gypsum,    and  alabas- 
ter ;  these  are  all  compounds  of  lime  and  sulphuric 
acid.     Common  plaster  of  Paris  is  dry  sul|ihate  of 
lime,   or  gypsum  de])rived  by  heat  of  the  water 
which    it   naturally   always  contains,   and    when 
mixed  with  a  small  quantitv  of  water  it  recom- 
bines  with  it   and  becomes  a  hard,  dry,  solid  sub- 
stance.    The  burning  of  gypsum  to  make  plaster 
of  Pai-is   is   quite  different  from    the  burning  of 
chalk  to  make  quicklime  :  in  the  former  case  the 
native  sulphate  of  lime,  which  contains  water,  is 
heated,  and  the  water  thus  expelled  ;  whilst  in  the 
burning  of  lime  not  only  is  the  water  expelled, 
but  also  the  acid  itself  with  which  the  lime  was 
combined.     Sulphate  of  lime  is  dissolved  in  small 
quantity  by   water,    and   accordingly    we   find    it 
almost  always  ])resent  in  spring-water,  which  de- 
rives it  from  the  soil  throuijh  which  it  rises  ;  it  is 
the  presence  of  this  substance   in    spring-water 
which  gives  it  that  freshness  which  distinguishes 
it  from  common  river- water,  and  renders   it  so 
much  more  pleasanttodrinkthan  soft  water;  intact, 
the  great  distinction  found  between  hard  and  soft 
water  is  mainly  causeil  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  which,  though  contained  in 
very  small  quantity,  greatly  influences  its  useful- 
ness for  domestic  purposes.       There  is  only  one 
other  compound  of  lime  of  much  importance,  and 
which  has  already  been  mentioned.     This  is  the 
phosphate.     It  is  found  in  small  quantity  in  many 
plants,  and  forms  a  great  part  of  the  solid  matter 
of  the  bones  of  animals. —  Gardener's  Chronicle. 


FARMER'S  ALMANACK.— Secretaries  of  Agri- 
cultural  Societies  and  Fanner's  Clubs  will  much  oblige 
by  sending  immediately  their  names  and  addresses  with 
the  name  of  their  society  or  cluh,  and  the  day  of  an- 
nual meeting,  addressed  to  the  Editors,  24,  Norfolk- 
street,  Strand,  London. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 
OF  THE  JERSEY  AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

HELD    ON    WEDNESDAY,   8tH     SEPTEMBER. 

James  Robin,  Esq.,  President. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  the  transactions  of 
the  year,  embodying  some  amendments  in  the  rules, 
which  were  adopted  unanimously. 

President  for  the  ensuing  year.  Major  General 
Tougel.  Vice  Presidents,  Captain  Anley,  the  Yety 
Rev.  Dr.  Jeune,  Colonel  English,  R.  E.  Thomas, 
Le  Breton,  Esq.,  Attorney  General,  Thomas  Ingle, 
Esq.,  John   Durell,  Esq. 

At  half-past  four  o'clock,  about  forty  gentlemen 
sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner  in  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  where  a  splendid  collection  of  dahlias  had 
been  exhibited.  A  beautiful  seedling  dahlia,  raised 
by  a  distinguished  amateur,  jAIr.  Coventrv,  obtained 
the  first  prize. 

IMessrs.  Saunders  and  I.angelhn,  nurserymen,  ex- 
hibited superb  collections. 

A  fine  collection  of  fruits — pines,  grapes,  peaches, 
nectarines,  white  figs,  and  black  pears,  monille, 
bouche,  beurree,  d'amanlis,  and  graciolli.  Apples 
— enrly  nonsuch,  early  Crofton,  summer  golden 
pippin,  (Jorstorphine,  contributed  by  various 
members  for  exbibition,  afterv7ards  formed,  as  usual, 
a  dessert  ht  for  royalty.  In  this  island,  so  justly 
famed  for  its  fine  fruit,  the  dessert  alone  is  a  suffi- 
cient attraction  to  engage  attendance  at  the  annual 
dinner. 

The  health  of  Her  most  (iracious  Majesty  the 
Queen  was  drunk  with  that  fervour  of  loyally  pe- 
culiar to  .Tersevmcn. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts  were  equally  well  re- 
ceived. The  President's  health  was  given  in  graceful 
terms  by  the  Dean,  and  responded  to  with  all  the 
warmth  which  that  worthy  gentleman's  punctual  at- 
tention to  business,  and  courteous  and  liberal  habits, 
so  justly  merit,  and  suitably  acknowledged.  After 
the  next  toast,  the  President  elect.  Major  General 
'I'oucEL  assured  the  meeting  that  he  cordially  re- 
turned tiiem  tbanks  for  the  warm  manner  in  which 
they  had  received  his  health.  He  was  grateful  to 
the  Society  ior  the  distinguished  honour  they  had 
done  him  by  electing  him  for  the  second  time  as 
their  President.  However  unqualihed  he  might 
otherwise  be,  at  all  events  no  one  could  surpass  him 
in  attachment  and  devotion  to  the  Society.  It  had 
already  done  much,  and  was  eminently  calculated 
to  promote  the  agriculture  of  this  island  ;  the  most 
casual  observer  must  have  jierceived  the  improve- 
ment in  husbandrv  and  horticulture,  since  its  esta- 
blishment;  and  though  tiiere  might  he  a  slight  de- 
fection in  a  certain  quarter,  it  would  only  tend  to 
increased  exertion  within  their  own  sphere.  No 
©ne  would  more  beartilv  devote  himself  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Societv.     {Cheers.) 

The  Dean,  ia  returning  thanks  for  the  Vice-pre- 
sidents, observed,  that  although  he  was  not  practically 
conversant  with  agriculture,  he  was  fully  persuaded 
'that  whatever  advantages  empires  might  derive  from 
manufactures  or  commerce,  the  true  source  of  the 
wealth  of  a  nation  was  in  the  proper  culture  of  the 
soil.  (Cheers.)  lie  rej;retted  that  a  defalcation 
might  possibly  take  place  in  the  funds,  but  he  as> 
sured  the  meeting  that  he  was  so  convinced  of  the 
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utility  of  the  institution,  that  Le  would  cordially 
offer  it  Lis  support  Lere  and  elsewhere.  (Cheers.) 
We  regret  that  the  distance  we  were  at  prevented 
our  collecting  the  whole  of  this  effective  speech, 
which  was  loudly  cheered. 

Colonel  Le  Couteur,  on  proposing  the  Jersey 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  observed, 
that  eight  years  having  now  elapsed  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Society,  time  and  experience  had  demon- 
strated its  utility.  It  was  with  extreme  concern 
that  he  perceived  the  states  might  possibly  withdraw 
their  grant  ;  quite  certain  was  he  that  it  had  re- 
turned, not  a  tenfold,  but  an  hundredfold  benefit  to 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  not  in  husbandry  alone, 
but  by  horticulture  to  the  markets  also.  He  was 
not  concerned  for  the  sum  merely,  but  that  the 
states  withdrew  their  countenance  from  cottagers 
and  small  farmers,  and  from  the  encouragement  of 
husbandry.  The  Society  was  grateful  for  ]>ast  bene- 
fits, and  had  been  faithful  stewards  to  that  grant. 
They  had  conscientiously  distributed  it  in  further- 
ance of  the  objects  recommended  by  the  act.  The 
states  would  certainly  not  withhold  the  allowance  for 
the  bygone  year,  as  thev  would  otherwise  deprive 
persons  who  had  gone  to  some  expense  to  compete 
for  their  premiums,  of  money  and  a  distinction  which 
they  had  justly  earned.  This  was  no  party  society. 
If  on  public  grounds  the  public  purse  was  to  be 
spared,  it  was  assuredly  a  reason  why  private  sub- 
scriptions should  be  incretised.  He  would  tell  those 
who  are  lukewarm  to  this  society,  to  look  back  ten 
years.  The  land  foul  with  weeds,  crops  inferior, 
liquid  manure  wasted,  the  market  ill  supplied. 
What  had  been  effected  ?  In  cattle,  beauty  of  form 
and  flesh  had  been  added  to  milking  and  creaming 
qualities.  More  cattle  had  been  decorated  this  year 
than  on  any  previous  occasion  •,  and  the  breed  liad  so 
greatly  improved,  that  many  of  the  animals 
rejected  for  having  less  than  nineteen  points, 
would  liave  been  jirize  cattle  when  the 
Society  was  formed,  so  well  were  their  merits 
now  understood.  'I'he  price  of  cattle  had  fully  dou- 
bled ;  this  led  him  to  call  the  attention  to  one  im- 
portant change.  The  board  of  management  had 
found  it  difficult  at  times  to  get  cattle  dealers  to  act 
as  judges;  besides  it  was  a  question  whether  there 
might  not  be  an  interest  in  keeping  back  the  points. 
Seven  years  being  a  full  apprenticeship  in  :iny  busi- 
ness, it  was  conceived  tliat  many  of  our  farmers 
having  now  given  constant  attention  to  the  points  of 
their  cattle,  there  were  numbers  who  could  act  as 
judges  for  horned  cattle  quite  as  well  as  othersjudge 
for  horses  ;  and  the  event  Jias  verified  the  expecta- 
tion. The  usual  precaution  of  making  members  of 
the  eastern  district  judge  for  the  western,  and  vice 
■I  ersa,  has  insured  impartiality,  and  established  confi- 
dence; ample  justice  has  been  done  after  the  most 
patient  investigation.  In  farms  and  crops  what  im- 
provements have  not  taken  place  since  premiuim, 
have  been  given  for  their  successful  culture?  VVheat 
crops  are  to  he  seen  select  and  pure;  new  green 
crops,  such  as  mangel-wurzel,  varieties  of  turnips, 
white  carrots,  and  artificial  grasses,  now  offer  fresh 
resources  for  maintaining  cattle  through  the  winter. 
In  the  branch  of  horticulture  too,  a  very  intelligent 
person  conversant  with  the  art,  long  absent  from  the 
island,  observed  to  him,  "  What  a  striking  improve- 
ment was  perceivable  m  the  admirable  sujjply  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  even  flowers,  now  daily  in  the 
market."  To  what  due  in  a  great  measure!  To  the 
premiums  given  to  that  excellent  and  industrious 
class  of  persons,  the  cottagers  and  market  gardeners 
— extended  also  to  those  more  scientific  individuals, 
the  very  intelligent  nurserymen  of  our  island.     Are 


these  trifling  benefits  conferred  on  society  at  large? 
The  states'  grant  has  been  chiefly  bestowed  on  these 
latter  class  of  persons  ;  and  well  would  it  be  for  St. 
Helier's  and  its  residents,  were  it  continued.  He 
however  hoped  that  whatever  necessity  the  society 
might  see  to  confine  its  premiums  to  its  own  mem- 
bers, these  excellent  persons,  whose  gardens  had 
been  so  often  visitea  and  found  in  such  admirable 
order,  would  be  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  would 
continue  to  receive  all  the  encouragement  the  society 
coiikl  afford  them  (cheers).  But  in  truth,  the  society 
itself  would  be  a  gainer  bv  losing  the  grant — the  loss 
would  be  to  the  public.  The  board  has  latterly  felt 
fettered  by  the  caution  it  took  to  distribute  the  grant 
— by  an  over  anxiety  faithfully  to  administer  its  trust. 
The  society  will  be  free,  and  more  subscriptions 
liave  already  come  to  its  support  (cheers). 

The  hilarity  and  convivial  mirth  of  the  meeting 
was  enlivened  by  many  excellent  and  appropriate 
songs,  and  was  kept  up  until  nine  o'clock,  when 
it  broke  up. 


ON  THE  CORN  LAWS. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF  THE   MARK   LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — As  you  have  adverted  to  the  corn  laws  in 
your  paper  of  this  week,  and  admit  the  probability 
of  further  legislative  enactments  being  made  by 
the  present  government,  I  hope  I  shall  not  as  a 
practical  farmer  be  considered  out  of  place  by  offer- 
ing the  following  suggestions  to  your  notice  ;  and 
by  thus  introducing  the  subject  to  your  readers,  I 
may  elicit  observations  from  others  that  may  tend 
to  show  the  oi)eratiou  of  the  present  law  as  afford- 
ing protection,  and  also  how  far  any  alteration  may 
affect  tile  interest  of  the  tenant  farmer;  as  to  bim 
would  the  effects  of  any  alteration  be  beneficial  or 
injurious,  inasmuch  as  the  diminisliing  the  amount 
of  produce  by  any  future  enactments  would  niainly 
fall  upon  him. 

I  shall  therefore  in  the  outset  premise  that  the 
laws  that  regulate  importation  are  made  for  the 
protection  of  the  agricultural  interest ;  and  with  that 
IJrinciple  admitted,  I  submit  the  following  as  the 
preliminary  heads  under  wliicli  I  shall  treat  the 
subject. 

1st.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  government  to 
protect  the  industry  of  its  own  country. 

:2nd.  That  it  is  also  a  duty  to  render  it  as  far  as 
possible  inde}Dendent  of  other  countries. 

And  3rdly.  That  as  the  climate,  soil,  adaptation, 
capital,  and  taxation  are  different  in  every  country, 
so  must  protection  vary  in  amount  respectively. 

In  England  it  has  always  luen  the  policy  of  the 
government  to  protect  the  industrious  classes,  by 
imposing  duties  ui)on  foreign  manufactured  articles 
and  produce,  if  not  amounting  to  a  jirohibition,  yet 
so  far  enhancing  the  price  of  the  same  by  the  duties 
so  imposed,  that  they  shall  be  prevented  coming 
into  competition  with  the  productions  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and  as  the  amount  of  taxation  is  greater  in 
this  than  in  any  other  country  (which  taxation  is 
inaiuly  supported  by  the  land  and  the  producers 
from  the  soil),  the  parties  interested  as  landlords, 
tenants,  and  labourers,  are  entitled  to  such  fair  pro- 
tection by  the  legislature  that  will  ensure  them  from 
the  home  consumer  such  a  price  only  as  will  fairly 
remunerate  them  for  their  skill,  interest  upon 
cajjital,  and  expences  attendant  upon  production. 
AVith  tliese  premises  settled,  it  will  be  my  endeavour 
to  show  to  what  extent  that  protection  is  required, 
how  it  can  be  afforded,  and  in  what  manner  it  can 
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he  best  ensured,  -without  being  made  liable  to  the 
fluctuations  that  have  been  continually  operating- 
since  the  manufacturing  interests  have  arrayed 
themselves  against  it. 

1st,  as  to  the  landlord's  interest  or  rent.  What- 
ever agreement  maybe  adduced  to  the  contrary,  the 
soil  has  from  time  immemorial,  either  by  right  of 
consanguinity,  bequest,  or  purchase,  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  European  countries,  become  a 
vested  property,  yielding  precedence  to  none,  and 
liable  at  all  times  to  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  state,  the  church,  the  poor,  the  highways, 
and  the  county  expenditure ;  and  is  transferable 
from  one  owner  to  another  without  diminution  of 
these  incumbrances,  the  amount  of  which  depreciates 
the  value  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  exactly  as  the 
greater  or  less  expence  of  cultivation  increases  it ;  the 
rent  being  only  that  portion  of  expence  which  the 
cultivator  agrees  to  give  for  its  use,  or  in  other  words 
is  xvhat  remains  of  the  amount  of  produce  after  all 
the  expences  of  cultivation,  taxes,  interest  of  capital 
employed,  and  remuneration  for  skill  are  deducted. 
2ndly.  As  to  the  tenant's  interest.  As  the  soil  is 
vested  in  the  landlord,  so  on  the  other  hand  the 
capital  necessary  to  cultivate,-  and  the  skill  to  con- 
duct the  cultivation,  are  vested  in  the  tenant,  who 
has  an  equal  right  with  the  manufacturer  to  a  fair 
remuneration  for  the  use  of  his  capital  and  skill  em- 
ployed, as  to  entitle  him  to  equal  protection  by  the 
legislature;  and  as  capital,  varyingfrom  one-fourth 
to  on£-third,  or  even  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  fee 
simple  of  the  land,  is  necessary  to  be  invested  to  ena- 
ble the  tenant  to  make  a  beneficial  return  from  the 
soil,  which  investment  can  only  be  regained  by  the 
tenant,  by  allowing  him  the  use  of  the  soil  for  a 
term  of  years,  secured  to  him  by  leases  or  agree- 
ments from  the  landlord  ;  so  it  is  equally  necessary 
that  confidence  should  be  ensured  him  by  the  legis- 
lature, so  as  to  enable  him  to  invest  his  capital 
with  security,  and  that  certainty  of  protection  as 
to  allow  him  to  calculate,  before  making  any  per- 
manent investment,  how  far  he  can  probably  expect 
to  reap  the  benefit  from  the  soil  that  such  invest- 
ment ought  fairly  to  produce;  and  if  any  great 
change  is  contemplated  by  the  legislature,  it  ought 
injustice  to  him  to  be  made  to  be  so  long  coming 
into  operation,  as  to  allow  him  again  to  obtain  from 
the  soil  the  whole  of  the  outlay  that  he  may  have 
been  induced  to  make  upon  the  faith  he  had  in  the 
government  at  the  time. 

3rdly.  As  regards  the  labourer.  Here  we  have 
an  unprotected  individual  who  has  nothing  but  his 
strength  for  his  dependence,  his  labour  being  his 
only  disposable  article  that  he  has  to  sell,  and 
whose  avocation  and  powerless  situation  prevents 
him  interfering  with  government  to  claim  his  just 
rights,  but  whose  dependance  is  placed  in  the  occu- 
pier, to  whom  he  looks  for  an  equitable  return  for 
his  labour  ;  and  it  is  equally  the  duty  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  both  the  landlord  and  tenant  to  protect 
him  from  oppression,  and  to  requite  him  fairly  and 
justly  for  his  labour,  bearing  in  mind  that  he  is  a 
subject  of  the  state,  having  equal  rights  with  them- 
selves, and  paying,  as  he  does  indirectly,  as  great 
an  amount  of  taxation  as  any  other  person,  but, 
from  his  situation  and  inability,  entirely  dependant 
upon  them  for  protection. 

The  points  then  necessary  to  ascertain  are,  what 
is  the  fair  amount  of  remuneration  that  each  class 
is  entitled  to  ?  First — as  respects  the  landlord,  or 
rent ;  second — as  respects  the  tenant,  as  capital 
and  skill ;  and  thirdly — as  respects  the  labourer  or 
labour.  To  find  the  proportion  to  which  each  is  en- 
titled ;  to  fix  that  proportion,  and  having  fixed  it,  to 


find  the  minimum  point  of  protection,  so  that  the 
landed  interest  may  be  protected,  and  the  manu- 
facturing interest  and  consumer  be  least  injured. 

The  value  of  land,  like  every  other  marketable 
article,  or  any  other  investment,  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  interest  it  will  produce  to  the  purchaser 
as  an  investment;  and  notwithstanding  the  low 
rate  of  interest  derived  by  the  mere  investment  of 
money  in  the  public  securities,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  value  of  land  is  always  influenced  by 
the  fluctuations,  and  therefoi-e  dependant  upon 
the  value  of  money ;  and  the  relative  values  of 
the  two  will  always  be  the  same,  according  as 
the  security  of  the  one  is  to  that  of  the  other : 
for  instance,  the  depression  upon  farm  produce  in 
Essex  was  such  in  1834,  as  to  render  lund  not  worth 
more  than  from  24  to  25  years  purchase.  In  1840, 
it  bad  increased  to  28  years  purchase  ;  this  differ- 
ence arising  from  two  causes — the  decreased  value 
of  money,  and  increased  demand  for  land:  and  so 
long-  as  land  is  a  uiarketable  article,  so  long  also  will 
its  value  be  increased  or  decreased  by  such  fluctua- 
tions. 

The  proportion  that  rent  bears  to  produce  must 
always  fluctuate.  Rent  in  ordinary  cases  upon  arable 
land,  amounts  to  about  one-fifth  pnrt  of  the  whole 
amount  of  produce;  horse  and  manual  labour,  two 
parts  ;  mechanics,  taxes,  tithes,  rates,  seed,  corn, 
wear  and  tear  of  implements,  a  fourth  part  ;  in- 
terest of  capital  employed,  and  bkill  of  the  tenant, 
a  fifth  part;  but  on  some  descriptions  of  soil, 
the  expense  of  cultivation  is  so  much  increased,  that 
the  rent  may  be  diminished  to  one-eighth  ;  or,  as  is 
mostly  the  case  upon  portions  of  farms,  and  even  of 
districts,  whilst  other  portions  may  be  worthless — 
that  is,  the  expense  of  cultivation  of  grain  crops 
m-a\'  so  much  exceed  the  amount  of  produce,  as  to 
render  it  valueless  ;  and  as  protection  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  value  of  produce  decreases,  so  the  land  next 
inferior  in  quality  becomes  also  valueless,  and  so  on 
until  tlie  most  fertile  descriptions  will  remain  to  be 
CLiltiviited,  It  is  therefore  important  for  the  legisla- 
ture to  make  such  a  proper  estimate  of  these  matters, 
as  to  fix  the  amount  of  protection  at  such  a  point, 
that  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  community  mav 
be  protected — and  protected  only  upon  such  lands 
as  will  make  a  return  fairly  of  the  expences;  leaving 
the  rent  to  follow  projiortianably  witli  their  greater 
or  less  fertility. 

The  tenant'scapitalemployed  isalso equally  varied 
by  circumstances;  theordinary  capital  requisite  in  the 
eastern  counties,  (and  in  which  I  am  most  interested) 
varies  from  71.  to  lOL  per  acre.  On  the  light  tur- 
nip, thin  marl,  and  chalky  soils,  expense  of  horse 
and  manual  labour  is  materially  diminished  ;  whilst 
upon  the  heavy  clay  lands  it  is  greatly  increased, 
and  perhaps  no  better  illustration  of  it  can  be  given, 
than  by  comparing  the  sum  required  to  maintain  a 
plough,  with  the  number  of  them  required  upon  100 
acres.  On  light  turnip  and  marl  soils,  four  horses 
are  considered  requisite,  the  average  cost  of  which, 
with  the  ploughs  and  harness,  will  not  exceed  100/., or 
1/.  per  acre  ;  the  maintenance  about  as  much  more,  and 
the  duration  about  10  years  :  whilst  upon  strong  clay 
lands,  it  will  require  more  than  double  that  amount, 
the  maintenance 50  percent,  more,  and  the  duration 
diminished  25  per  cent.  And  with  manual  labour, 
the  same  proportions  will  follow  according  to  quality 
'and  situation  ;  and  although  the  fertility  and  produce 
may  be  increased  in  a  proportionate  degree,  it  will  as 
a  consequence  follow,  that  those  lands  requiring  the 
most  labour  to  cultivate,  will  be  the  first  to  suffer 
from  a  diminished  price  of  produce,  and  will  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  afiord  the  least 
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amount  of  rent :  ami  it  is  uponsoils  of  tliisdesciiption, 
tijat  investment  of  a  greater  capital  becomes  impera- 
tive upon  the  tenant  to  ensure  success  in  his  occupa- 
tion. Jn  many  instances  that  have  come  under  my  no- 
tice tbecurrent  ex  pauses  of  the  first  year  by  the  fallow- 
ing, chalkio"-,  and  draining  heavy  clay  land,  has  ex- 
ceeded !.■)/.  per  acre — and  this  upon  the  security  only 
of  a  fourteen  years' lease,  and  liable  to  all  the  fluc- 
tuations produced  by  the  continual  agitation  of  the 
corn  laws ;  and  such  is  the  hazardous  leturn  of  the 
capital  so  invested,  that  it  is  only  in  the  confidence 
that  exists,  (vuid  I  am  proud  to  say,  does  exist  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  tenant)  added  to  the  enter- 
]>tise  of  the  latier,  and  tlie  honourable  pride  that 
allaches  to  the  high  ciihivation  of  the  soil,  that  indu- 
ces bim  frequently  to  invest  his  capital  to  the  last 
shilling — placing  as  it  were  his  property  in  the  hands 
of  parties  who  may  at  the  time  be  at  the  helm  of 
public  affairs. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  average  produce  of 
wheat  is  26  bushels  per  acre,  that  the  average  quan- 
tity of  barley  and  oats  is  .")  qrs.,  that  the  average 
quantity  of  artificial  grasses,  beans,  and  peas.  Sec, 
is  41,  per  acre,  and  turnips  are  ecjual  to  ]/.  10s.  per 
acre,  and  that  the  amount  of  each  is  ren- 
dered upon  the  four-course  system  in  every  fourth 
year,  the  produce  will  stand  thus  :  — 

£  s.    (I. 

3qrs.  2busli.  Wheat,  at  60s 9  1j     0 

5  qrs.  ]5arley  and  Oats 7     5     0 

Beans,  Peas,  and  Grasses 4    0    0 

Turnips 1   10     0 

22  10     0 


Or,  per  acre  per  annum     5  12     6 

£  s.  d. 

Rent  and  Land  Tax 1  a  tj 

Labour,  Horse  and  iSIanual  ....      2  5  0 
.Seed,  Im])lemf^nts, Taxes,  Kates, 

and  i'iihes 1  2  6 

Interest,  skill,  &c 1  2  G 

5  12  (3 
Upon  the  above  calculation  rent  is  22s.  fid.,  which 
I  presume  to  be  about  the  same  as  paid  in  Essex. 
Labour  12s.  per  week,  or  to  a  family  of  five,  of  from 
.■>.)/.  to  40/.  per  annum  ;  and  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  showing  the  landed  interest,  that  if  the  rent  is  in- 
creased beyond  its  fair  proportion,  that  then  the 
occupier  or  labourer,  or  both,  must  suffer  in  exact 
proportions  ;  and  if  the  occupiur  invests  a  greater 
amount  of  capital  than  in  ordinary  cases,  he  alone  is 
entitled  to  the  remuneration  arising  therefrom,  the 
labourer  also  participating,  so  far  as  the  quantity  of 
labour  has  entered  iulo   the  investment. 

We  now  have  to  consider  what  amount  of  protec- 
tion should  be  afforded  by  the  legislature,  so  that  the 
consumer  or  manufacturer  shall  not  be  com[>elled  to 
pay  more  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  demands. 

It  will  be  needless  to  enter  into  detail  of 
the  actual  expences  of  cultivation,  as  indeed 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  excejit  as  to  the  jjropor- 
tion  that  they  bear  to  the  whole  amount  of  produce; 
and  as  1  have  sliown  the  relative  proi)Ortions  of  rent, 
labour,  tax,  and  ])rotit  with  wheat  at  60s.,  and  at 
that  price  have  shown  the  rent  to  be  no  more  than 
2'.is.  (id.  per  acre,  equivalent  at  the  present  moment 
to  about  ol/.  10s.  ])er  acre,  it  must  appear  that,  if 
the  produce  is  reduced  in  value  20  per  cent.,  then 
the  rent  should  be  IBs.  only  ;  but  the  amount  of 
rent  charge,   rates,   and  taxes  will  not  be  conse- 


quently diminished,  but  probably  increased  ;  and  this 
being  the  case,  the  deficiency  arising  liaving  to  be 
met,  will  in  all  probability  be  subtracted  fiom 
the  labourer,  either  in  weekly  amount  of  earnings,  or 
in  weekly  amount  of  labour  ui)on  the  farm  ;  and  this 
becomes  the  more  imperative  upon  the  occupier  to 
enforce,  as  in  all  probability  the  amount  of  rent  will 
not  be  diminished  until  the  expiration  of  the  lease  has 
taken  place.  Having  therefore  assumed  60s.  as  the 
fair  equivalent  to  the  tenant,  with  rent  at  22s.  6d., 
and  labour  at  12s.  per  week,  the  next  consideration 
will  be  how  far  it  will  affect  the  consumer. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  4  qrs.  of  wheat  at 
60s.,  at  a  cost  of  12/.,  will  produce  in  amount  of 
bread  nearly  18/.,  being  .^0  per  cent,  increase  upon 
the  price  of  the  flour,  either  as  profit  or  in  the  expense 
of  manufacture  :  this  increase  of  expense  to  the  con- 
sumer would  ap|)ly  in  greater  proportion  upon  flour 
as  the  price  of  wlieat  diminished,  as  was  proved 
during  the  depression,  under  the  low  prices  of  1835, 
when  the  quartern  loaf  fell  to  6d.,  with  wheat  under 
40s.  per  qr. ;  but  with  wheat  at  tiOs.,  8d.  was  gene- 
rally obtained  for  a  loaf  of  the  same  size. 

With  bread  at  this  ])rice,  great  distress  was  expe- 
rienced both  by  tue  labourer  and  the  agriculturist. 
At  8d.  ?.  fair  profit  was  obtained,  and  therefore  taking 
the  one  sum  as  the  maximum,  and  the  other  as  the 
minimum,  the  average  price  of  the  loaf  may  be  taken 
at  7'd.,  with  wheat  between  40s.  and  60s.  per  qr.  ; 
but  when  at  that  price  under  the  existing  state  of 
taxation,  it  will  barely  leave  the  tenant  any  profit. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  7d.  is  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  at  that  price  no  profit  remains  to  the 
occupier,  it  will  be  right  next  to  enquire  how  I'ar  an 
increase  of  Id.  per  loaf  will  affect  the  amount  of 
wages  to  be  paid  the  labourer  as  regards  the  article 
of  bread  alone  *  I  find  that  families  consume  about 
half  a  peck  of  flour  to  eacli  individual,  and  taking 
the  average  of  a  family  at  five  in  number,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  prices  will  be  equivalent  to 
lOd,  per  week  ;  but  whether  it  shall  amount  to  that, 
or  half  as  much  more,  will  make  but  little  difference 
in  my  calculation  ;  for  it  the  extremes  of  price  pro- 
duced by  wheat  at  403.  or  60s.  per  qr.  be  taken,  it 
will  not  exceed  Is.  8d.  per  week,  and  not  more  than 
6d.  to  an  adult,  admitting  that  he  consumes  three 
loaves  per  week. 

My  intention  will  be  next  to  show  how  jirices 
may  be  equalized,  so  that  the  speculative  character 
of  the  present  bill  may  be  averted,  and  how  the 
farmer  can  be  protected  with  the  least  injury  to  the 
consumer. 

As  the  act  is  professedly  made  for  the  express 
purpose  of  protection  to  the  agriculturist,  still  it 
should  be  based  upon  a  principle  of  justice  to  all 
parties  ;  and  as  the  present  mode  of  taking  the  - 
averages  is  open  to  chicanery  and  fraud,  operating 
both  to  the  injury  of  .the  consumer  and  producer,  a 
better  system  might  be  introduced  to  supersede  it, 
by  requiring  the  leturn  to  be  made  upon  the  first 
sale  of  corn,  and  not  upon  the  last,  after  the  ex- 
pences of  freight,  carriage,  wharfage,  factorage,  &c. 
have  been  incurred,  whereby  a  fictitious  value  be- 
comes substituted,  and  opening  a  channel  for  the 
fraudulent  practice  of  making  sale  returns  many 
tiine^  over,  upon  the  satnples  of  the  finest  wheat, 
aiul  thereby  force  u])  the  price  beyond  its  natural 
level  ;  thereby  to  infltiewce  the  averages  by  which 
the  importation  is  governed.  And  it  is  submitted 
that  a  mode  might  easily  be  established,  as  an  im- 
provement upon  the  present  one,  to  effect  which  it 
would  be  only  necessary  to  furnish  jiurchasers  of 
wheat  with  printed  lorms,  to  the  effect  that  A.  B., 
the  grower,  sold  C.  D.,  the  purchaser  quarters. 
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at  s,  per  qr. ;  the  date  to  be  inserted,  and  the 
signature  of  both  parties  attached,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  tlie  hands  of  tlie  inspector  by  tlie  pur- 
chaser, as  is  usual  in  the  present  instance. 

In  the  next  place,  tlie  duty  to  be  attached  should 
be  progressive  with  the  scale  of  averages,  and  be 
declared  every  week  upon  the  average  of  the  last 
six  weeks ;  tlie  duty  to  be  so  adj  usted  as  to  give 
the  grower  jirotectioa  at  a  point  assumed  to  be  be- 
tween iJOs.  and  60s.  per  qr.,  amounting  to  a  prohi- 
bition at  40s.,  and  to  vanisli  at  72s.,  and  so  on  in 
proportion. 

If  a  fixed  permanent  duty  should  ever  come  into 
operation,  it  will  produce  so  great  an  influx  of  grain 
upon  the  market,  that  prices  must  inevitably  fall 
far  below  the  point  contemplated ;  and,  although  it 
may  not  be  apparent  at  tirst  sinlit,  still  every  one 
conversant  with  business  knows  that  supply  and 
demand  govern  the  price  of  every  article  of  pro- 
duction J  and  if,  by  any  means,  a  supply  so  great 
shall  be  thrown  upon  the  market,  that  supply  will 
liavc  a  tendency  to  depress  the  price  of  the  whole 
amount  so  long  as  it  shall  exceed  the  demand,  and 
thus  prices  will  consequently  range  far  below  the 
point  contemplated,  and  which  it  was  supposed  the 
♦luty  would  liave  secured  to  the  grower.  Under 
the  late  bill  of  1817,  when  prices  had  reached  a 
maximum,  the  ports  were  opened  for  three  months; 
and  during  that  period  sufficient  wheat  was  intro- 
duced to  bring  down  the  marketable  value  so  low 
as  to  become  ruinous  to  the  grower,  which,  operat- 
ing upon  the  market  for  eighteen  months  after- 
wards, thus  reduced  the  value  of  the  whole  mass. 
Whatever  may  be  stated  to  the  contrary,  :io  system 
of  protection  can  be  better  framed  to  sec-ure  the 
object  than  that  which  adapts  itself  to  the  exigency, 
and,  like  the  valve  to  a  steam  engine,  ensures  safety 
to  all  parties.  Upon  wheat  at  40s.,  an  8s.  duty 
would  be  nominal,  and  have  no  effect  in  securing 
the  protectiOTi  sought  by  the  grower;  whilst,  with 
wlieat  at  70s.,  it  would  further  increase  the  price 
to  the  consumer  by  adding  to  the  prices  already 
liigli,  and  thus  increase  the  evil  when  most  requisite 
to  relieve  it. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  any  duties  can  be  im- 
posed so  as  to  preserve  wheat  at  any  fixed  price ; 
but  sufficient  benefit  will  be  obtained  if  it  confines 
it  within  a  certain  range,  so  as  to  aflbrd  protection 
to  the  farmer  without  inflicting  injury  upon  the 
consumer.  That  this  may  be  easily  accomplished 
is  most  certain  ;  but  whether  Sir  Robert  Peel  may 
decide  otherwise  or  not,  remains  to  be  shown  :  but 
whatever  course  he  may  adopt  should  be  watched 
carefully  and  assiduously,  to  see  that  a  fair  protec- 
tion is  afforded. 

One  of  the  objectionable  points  in  the  present 
scale  is,  that  the  duty  does  not  rise  and  fall  pro- 
gressively with  the  price  of  wheat ;  but  goes,  as  it 
were,  by  jerks,  giving  an  uncertainty  to  the  prices 
in  the  market,  producing  great  fluctuations,  and 
causing  speculation  to  a  degree  unheard  of  in  any 
other  branch  of  commerce. 

As  to  the  manufacturer  finding  a  greater  vent  for 
his  articles  upon  the  continent  under  a  fixed  duty 
rather  than  under  a  sliding  scale,  is  a  fallacy  that 
does  not  require  any  trouble  to  disprove  ;  for,  ad- 
mitting that  a  free  trade  was  opened  for  wheat, 
still  it  would  not  be  imported  except  for  the  pur- 
poses of  food  ;  and  for  every  quarter  introduced  by 
the  foreigner,  over  and  above  the  supply  now 
found  adequate  for  the  consumption,  a  quarter  less 
would  be  grown  in  this  country,  by  allowing  the 
lands  of  inferior  quality  to  go  out  of  cultivation ; 
and,  therefore,  every  quarter   introduced   by  the 


foreigner  (admitting  it  all  to  be  obtained  in  ex- 
change for  articles  of  manufacture)  would  diminish 
the  consumption  of  the  home  customer  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  would  not,  consequently,  produce 
any  beneficial  result  to  the  manufacturer  further 
than  by  producing  a  consumption  abroad  of  that 
which  otherwise  would  be  consumed  at  home. 

As  to  the  reduction,  if  any,  that  might  be  effected 
in  wages  by  a  reduction  upon  the  price  of  bread,  I 
have  shown  that  every  penny  upon  the  loaf  is  equi- 
valent to  'id.  per  head  in  wages,  or  lOd.  to  a  family 
of  five  persons ;  a  sum  so  trifling  when  brought  into 
competition  with  the  price  of  articles  produced  prin- 
cipally by  machinery,  that  it  must  be  obvious  from  this 
source  the  manufacturer  cannot  be  materially  bene- 
fitted. 

The  consumption  by  the  home  customer  very  fin- 
exceeds  that  of  the  foreign  one;  and  it  would  appear 
to  be  an  act  of  great  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer,  to  give  uj)  the  one  without  having  any 
probable  certainty  of  obtaining  the  other.  If,  as  has 
been  shown,  it  is  the  interest  of  both  parties  that  such 
a  piice  shall  be  afforded  the  grower  as  will  be  recpiiiite 
to  afford  protection  only,  it  is  also  equally  tbe  inte- 
rest of  both  parties  thut  tbe  question  shall  be  dis- 
cussed fairly  and  dispassionatel}-,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  bickerings  and  excited  feelings  that 
have  hitherto  marked  the  progress  of  the  investiga- 
tion. Two  interests  so  great  as  tlie  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  of  this  country  are,  cannot  exist  with- 
out support  and  assistance  from  each  other  ;  and 
whatever  may  be  asserted  to  the  contrary,  it  is  cer- 
tain whenever  the  downfall  of  the  one  shall  be  ef- 
fected, that  of  the  other  will  in  a  short  time  inevitably 
follow.  We  have  been  told  that  wa^res  will  not  full 
with  the  price  of  bread,  but  if  we  can  judge  from  the 
consequences  that  followed  the  fluctuations  after  tbe 
termination  of  the  late  war,  we  shvdl  find  that  such 
was  the  effect  of  low  prices  of  produce  upon  labour, 
that  it  was  then  reduced  fully  oO  per  cent.,  the  ave- 
rage wages  paid  from  18'20  to  1835  not  exceeding 
nine  shdlings  per  week,  whilst  at  the  present  mo- 
ment it  is  12s. :  and  it  happens  that  as  the  inability 
of  the  farmer  to  employ  increases,  so  tbe  demand  for 
labour  decreases  ;  and  these  eftects  operating  together, 
have  a  tendency  inevitably  to  reduce  the  price  of 
labour  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  and  in  as  much 
as  all  other  payments  from  the  farm  are  imperative 
upon  the  tenant,  the  only  part  upon  which  he  can 
reduce  his  expenditure,  is  upon  that  of  manual  la- 
bour, as  I  have  shown  in  a  former  part  of  my  letter. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  urge  the  necessity  of  the 
agriculturists  narrowly  watching  any  proceedings 
that  may  take  place  upon  this,  to  them,  most  vital 
question,  I  would  also  recommend  that  no  factious 
or  selfish  interference  be  allowed,  as  it  is  evident 
from  the  opinions  of  the  best  informed  persons,  that 
considerable  alteration  in  the  present  system  of  corn 
laws  is  requisite  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  discus- 
sion that  has  taken  place,  no  remedy  has  been  sug- 
gested whereby  the  speculative  character  of  the  bill 
may  be  got  rid  of;  and  this  has  arisen  from  the  ap- 
prehension upon  the  side  of  the  agriculturists  that 
any  alteration  that  may  be  effected,  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  the  present  protection  altogether. 
This  may  in  part  be  true,  but,  pledged  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  to  the  principle  of  the  present  bill,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  he  will  attempt  any  thing 
further  than  that  of  remodelling  the  oty  ectionable  por- 
tions of  it,  and  thus  place  it  upon  such  a  basis,  that 
if  it  shall  not  ensure  the  protection  at  so  high  a  point, 
still  that  it  will  afford  such  protection  as  may  be 
calculated  upon  as  permanent,  and  thus  offer  to  the 
agricultural  community  a  certain  and  suie  invest- 
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meat  of  capital,  and  ensure  them  from  the  continual 
interference  ot  the  legislature  upon  tlie  subject. 

In  conclusion,  allow  nie  to  iipologise  for  tue  length 
at  which  I  have  trespassed  upon  your  coluains.  A3 
a  tenant  farmer  only,  my  property  has  become  in- 
vested in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  although 
the  laws  affecting;  the  price  of  corn  may  be  so  iar  al- 
tered as  ultimately  to  benefit  the  community,  still 
it  is  a  dutv  that  I  owe  myself,  my  family,  and  bro- 
ther farmers,  to  see  that  our  property  and  interests 
are  not  sacrificed  to  gratify  a  faction  who  appear 
banded  against  the  landed  interest ;  for,  under  what- 
ever changes  may  hereafter  take  place,  their  acres, 
however  much  depreciated,  will  remain  ;  whilst  every 
portion  of  the  property  invested  in  the  cultivation 
will,  by  any  sudden  ciianges  tijat  may  lake  place, 
be  wrested  from  us.  Acting  under  these  impres- 
sions, and  having  the  welfare  of  my  brother  agricul- 
turists as  well  as  that  of  the  labouring  commu- 
nity sincerely  at  heart,  will,  I  trust,  plead  a  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  ray  treating  the  subject  so  much  at 
length  as  I  have  found  necessary,  and  which  1  hope 
will  be  excused. — I  remain,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  Robt.  Bakeh. 

I^ri(t/e,  Essex,  Sept.  16. 


SALE  OF  BLOOD  STOCK,  &c. 

The  undcnnenliooed  blood  stock  were  sold  at  Don- 
caster  during  the  race  week. 

BY  MESSRS,  TATTERSALL  AND  SON.  d. 

Chesnut  yearling  colt,  by  Jereed,  out  of  Liberty, 

by  Langar  ;  engaged  in  the  Derby,  1843. ...       50 

Bay  yearling  coll,  by  The  Mole,  out  of  I'eresa,  by 

Langar;  engaged  in  the  Derby,  1843 125 

Bay  yearling  colt,  by  Memnon  Junior,  out  of 
Shoehorn  Cthe  dam  of  Granby,  Esmeralda, 
&c.) 63 

Chesnut  yearling  colt,  by  IMemnou  Junior,  out 

of  Manilla,  by  Mulatto  ;  no  engagement....       43 

Bay  yearling  colt,  by  .Tereed,  out  of  Gannymede, 

by  Mulatto — Stamford;  no  engagement  —       76 

Bay  yearling  filly,  by  Jereed,  out  of  Abigail,  by 

Mulatto,  out  of  Shoehorn  ;  no  engagement...       39 

Bay  yearling  filly,  by  Liverpool,  out  of  Wild 
Rose,  by  Confederate  ;  engaged  in  the  Oaks, 
1843    49 

Brown  colt,  2  yrs.,  by  Muley  JMoloch,out  of  Ma- 
nilla, by  Mulatto ;  engaged  in  the  Derby 
and  Leger,    1842 72 

Bay  colt,  2  yrs.,  by  Liverpool,  out  of  Teresa,  by 
Langar  Lady  of  The  Tees;  engaged  iu  the 
Derby,  1842 105 

Chesnut  mare  (Velocipede's  dam),    by  Juniper, 

dam  by  Sorcerer;  covered  by  Voltaire....      100 

Francesca.abrown  mare,  by  Partisan,  dam  by 

Orville;  covered    by  Voltaire 100 

Velocity,  a  bay   mare,  own  sister  to  Velocipede, 

by  Blacklock  ; covered  by  Sheet  Anchor....      210 

('opere,  a  chesnut  mare,  by  Velocipede,  out  of 

Quadrille  ;  covered  by  Sheet  Anchor 105 

Emineli,  a  chesnut  mare,  by  Sultan,  out  of  X'elo- 

cipede's  dam  ;  covered  by  Voltaire 200 

Gipi^y,  a  bay  marc,  by    Tramp,  dam    (Calypso's 

dam)  by  Orville:  covered  by   Voltaire 300 

Chesnut  colt,  by  Velocipede,  out  of  Guerdon,  by 

JVamp;  engaged  in  the  Derby,  1843......      125 

Bay  yearling  colt,  by  Sheet  Anchor,  out  of  Lady 
Fulford,  by  VValton  ;  engaged  in  the  Derby, 
1843    59 

Bay  yearling  colt,  by  Sheet  Anchor,  dam.  Forget- 
me-not;  engaged  in  the  Derby,  1843 32 

Black  yearling  colt,  by  Sheet  Anchor,' out,of  Li- 
lah,  by  Blacklock ;  engaged  in  the  Derby, 
1843    125 


Bay  yearling  colt,  by  Sheet  Anchor,  out  of  Valen-    Gs. 
cia,  by  Cervantes  ;  engaged  in  the  Derby, 

1843   .      37 

Bay  yearling  colt,  by  Sheet  Anchor,  out  of  Erin 
Lass,  by  Hollyhock  ;  engaged  in  the  Derby, 

1843    22 

Bay  yearling  filly,  by  Sheet  Anchor,  out   of  Me- 
dea, by  Whisker, engaged  in  the  Oaks,  1843.      33 
Brty  yearling  colt,  by  Langar,  dam   by   Blucher 
(Emigrant's  dam)  ;  engaged  in  the  Derby, 

1843    250 

Bay  yearling  filly,  by  Lungar,  out  of  Barcelona, 

by  Cervantes;  no  engagement 40 

Brown  yearling  filly,  by  Jereed,  out  of  Gazelle, 

by  Tramp;   no  engagement 21 

Dolphin,  5  yrs.  old, by  Priam,  out  of  Mermaid, 

by  Whalebone;  covered  by  Sheet  Anchor...     llO 
Mermaid,  by  Whalebone,  her  dam,  Mii^s  Emma, 

by  VValton  ;  covered  by  Sheet  Anchor 175 

Ermengardi?,  3  yrs.  old,  by  Langar,  out  of  Er- 
mine, by  Whisker ;  covered  by  St.  Martin..     110 
Parthion,  a  bay  yearling  colt,  by  Jereed,  out   of 
Cyprian  ;    engaged   in   the   Derby   and  the 

great  stakes  at  the  Hippodrome,  1843 500 

Prizefighter,  a  chesnut  yearling  colt,  by  Ghidia- 
I  or,  out  of  Barbara;  engaged  in  the  Derby, 

1843 250 

Napier,  a  chesnut   yearling  colt,   by   Gladiator, 

out  of  Marion  ;  engaged  in  the  Derby,   1843.    300 
Abraham  Newland  (foaled  in  1834),  by  Malek, 

out  of  Rachel;  he  covered  this  season. .. .     200 
V^estment  (foaled  in  1831),  by  Longwaist,  out  of 

Dulcamara;  he  has  covered  two  seasons..       99 
Viola,  a  brown  mark,  by  Fiiho  da  Pula,  dam. 
Moselle,  by  Chateaa  Margaux;  covered  by 

Hornsea 75 

Octavia,  by  Walton,  out  of  Marcia,  by  Coriander, 

&c. :  covered  by  Voltaire 59 

Adriana,  by  Comus,  out  of  Young  Petuaria,  by 

Rainbow,  &c. ;  covered  by  Voltaire 125 

Grey  mare,  by  Comus  ;  covered  by  Physician..  23 
Grey  mare,  by  Cervantes  ;  covered  by  Physician.  200 
Chesnut  mare,  bv  Priam  ;  covered  by  Physician.  99 
Black  mare,  5  yrs.  old,  by  Vanish,  out  of  Hylda  40 
Grey  gelding,  4  yrs,  old,   by    Akarius,  dam  by 

Cervantes 179 

Bay  gelding,  4  yrs.  old,  by  Priam,  out  of  Dora- 

bella    50 

Bay  gelding,  3  yrs.  old,  by  Mundig,  out  of  Adriana  65 
Chesnut  colt,  2  yrs.  old,  by  Langar,  dam  by  Cer- 
vantes      153 

Bay  filly,  2  yrs.  old,  by  Bay  Middleton — Adriana       16 
Grey  yearling  colt,  by  The  Saddler,  dam  by   Co- 
mus       60 

Bay  yearling  filly,  by  Bay  Middleton— Adriana.  45 
Bay  yearling  filly,  by  Akarius,  out  of  Octavia...       15 

Bay  colt  foal,  by  Physician,   out  of  Octavia 46 

Bay  colt  foal,  by  Muley  Moloch,  out  of  Adriana,      65 

Chesnut  mare,  by  Bolero  ;  a  superior  hack 65 

Vesper,  by  ^^elocipede,  out  of  Crazy  Jane 63 

Black  filly  foal,  by  Muley  IMoIoch,  out  of  Vesper        9 

Saltarella,  by  Stumps,  out  of  Catharine 100 

Bay  colt  foal,  by  Physician,  dam  by  Capsicum. .  50 
Bay  mare,  by  Partisan,  her  dam  by  Trumpater...       29 

Brown  filly,  2  yrs.  old,  by  Muley  Moloch 110 

Bay  yearling  colt,  by  Gladiator 50 

Black  yearling  colt,  by  Voltaire,  out  of  Saltarella  150 
Brown  yearling  gelding,  by  Gladiator, out  of  Vesper  25 


WINCHCOMB  FARMERS'  CLUB.-PLOUGH- 
ING  MATCH.— In  the  month  of  May,  1840,  Edward 
Holland,  Esq.,  of  Dumbletou  Hall,  in  this  county  (with 
that  kind  attention  to  the  improvement  and  interest  as 
well  as  good  fcllovvship  of  his  neighbourhood,  for  \^hicll 
he  is  so  deservedly  respected  and  beloved),  interested 
himself  in  establishing  a  "  Farmer's  reading  anil  debat- 
ins:  club,"  to  hold  monthly  meetings  in  the  town  of 
Winchcomb  ;  and  under  his  patronage  it  has  progressed 
so  favourably  as  to  contain  50  members,  composed  of 
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noblemen,  yeomen,  and  farmers  of  the  Wincheomb 
district.  The  trifling  subscription  af  5s.  each,  aided  by 
liberal  donations,  has,  we  see  by  the  first  annua!  report 
of  the  manafjing  committee,  enabled  them  to  form  a 
permanent  library  for  the  use  of  the  members,  consist- 
ing of  several  of  the  best  standard  works  on  farming-, 
as  well  as  the  agricultural  publications  und  periodicals 
of  the  day.  At  the  anniversary  dinner,  wliich  took  place 
on  the  29ih  of  May,  and  was  exceedingly  well  attended, 
a  list  of  interesting  agricultural  subjects  was  fixed  on 
for  discussion  during  the  next  year,  and  various  sweep- 
stakes for  a  show  in  December  of  the  best  samples  of 
coin,  turnips,  &c.,  were  likewise  proposed  and  filled. 
Arrangements  were  also  made  for  ploughing  matches, 
te  be  held  alternate  years  in  the  hill  and  vale  district. 
The  first  trial  of  skill  took  place  on  Friday,  the  17th  ult., 
in  a  piece  of  old  seed*  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  Smith,  of 
Forde,  when  14  ploughs  were  brought  into  competition, 
and  the  premiums  were  awarded  by  the  judges  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Class  I. — Pair  of  Horses  without  Driver. 


Ploughman, 


0W7 


Time. 


1st  Prize    Joseph  Harvey  ..Mr.  F. Taylor.. ."2h.  48m. 
'2nddo.    ..  Charles  Staite.... Mr.  II.  Lane  ..2     41 
3rd  do.    .  .ThoBaas  Shillham  .Mr.  H.  Lane  . .  2     40 

Class  II. — Forir  Oien. 
l«t  Prize    William  Creese..  Mr;  F.  Taylor...  3       5 
2nddo.    ..Rich.  Boughton  .Mr.  J.  Smith....2     57 
3rd  do.    ..William  Davis  ..Mr.  H.Lane    ..2     33 

Class  III. — Three  Horses  witli  Driver. 
1st  Prize  William  Wale  ..  Misses  Talbot  .2  42 
2nd  do.  ..Rich.  Boughton  .Mr.  J.  Smith  ..2  22 
3rd  do.  .  .Frank  Edwards. .  Mr.  E.  Wood  . .  2  43 
The  quantity  ploughed  was  half  an  acre,  and  the  lime 
allowed  was  three  hours  and  u  half.  The  work  was 
very  creditably  done,  but  it  was  exceedingly  difficHlt  to 
convince  the  ploughmen  that  speed  was  not  the  grand 
object,  instead  of  superiority  of  ploughing,  so  that  in 
some  cases  the  half  acre  was  completed  in  two-thirds 
of  the  lime  allowed.  Experience  will,  however,  correct 
this  mistake.  The  amount  of  the  sweepstakes  was  di- 
vided according  to  merit  amongst  the  successful  com- 
petitors, and  a  subscription  raised  for  those  who  were 
unsuccessful ;  so  that  all  departed  home  after  an  excit- 
ing holiday,  grateful  to  their  masters,  and  emulous  to 
take  the  field  again  in  Iriendly  rivalry  the  next  oppor- 
tunity afforded  ihem.  About  twenty  gentlemen  after- 
wards dined  together  at  the  Plough  Inn.  iu  the  village 
of  Forde.  During  the  evening,  more  than  twenty 
names  were  entered  for  next  year's  ploughing  match, 
and  all  expressed  themselves  hi$,'hly  gratified  at  the 
succe'is  of  the  first  meeting.  On  Saturday,  the  4th 
iost.,  the  subject  for  discussion  by  the  club  was—"  On 
the  varieties  of  apples  most  suitable  for  cider,  and  the 
best  method  of  making  and  managing  the  same  ;"  and 
an  essay  was  read  by  the  chairman  (Mr.  Holland), 
contributed  by  Mr.  Richards,  of  Dumbleton,  a  gentle- 
man celebrated  for  the  excellence  he  has  attained  in 
producing  that  liquor  in  the  very  highest  state  of  per- 
fection.—  Gloucester  Journal. 


AN   IMPORTANT    EXPERIMENT. 

HARVEST    WORK    WITHOUT    STRONG 

DRINK. 

There  are  not,  we  believe,  any  classes  of  men 
amongst  whom  prejudice  against  teetotalism  more 
generally  prevailed  than  amongst  farmers  and 
their  labourers.  It  was  deemed  absolutely  im- 
possible to  get  through  the  heavier  kinds  of 
harvest  work,  such  as  mowing  and  reaping,  &c., 
without  a  very  liberal  supply  of  stimulating  drink. 
We  have  witnessed  one  strong-hold  after  another 
abandoned  by  the  advocates  of  strong  drink,  and 
it  is  now  with  feelings  of  the  most  lively  satis- 
faction that  we   give  insertion  to  the  following 


most  interesting  communication  from  an  agri- 
cultural correspondent  who  has  done  more  to 
promote  our  cause  amongst  his  brother  agricul- 
turists than  probably  any  other  person  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  has  been 
completely  successful,  and  we  cannot  but  indulge 
the  hope,  that  both  masters  and  men  will  ere  long 
adopt  a  practice  which  is  so  remarkably  caculated 
to  promote  their  welfare  every  way. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  Herald  and  other  pub- 
lications on  thesideof  total  abstinence,  have,  from 
time  to  time,  furnished  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
intoxicating  drinks  are  not  necessary  to  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  even  during  harvest,  yet,  most 
acquainted  with  the  country,  must  know  that 
farmers  generally,  and  their  labourers,  adhere  to 
their  old  opinions  and  practices  ;  and,  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  they  urge  as  objections  to 
our  system, — 1st,  That  the  labour  required  of  agri- 
cultural workmen,  in  summer,  and  at  other 
periods  of  the  year,  cannot  be  performed  without 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  2nd.  Thatif  these 
drinks  could  be  dispensed  with,  no  suitable 
substitute  could  readily  be  found.  And  3rd,  that 
any  equally  good  substitute  would  be  more  expen- 
sive than  the  drink  it  superseded. 

I  have,  during  the  present  summer,  put  these 
several  objections  and  the  system  of  total 
abstinence,  itself,  on  trial  with  my  labourers,  and 
if  thou  thinkest  the  following  facts  at  all  calculated 
to  assist  our  cause,  I  shall  be  pleased  by  thy  giving 
them  a  place  in  the  Herald. 

On  a  farm  which  I  occupy  several  miles  from 
my  residence  I  have  for  several  years  had  the 
mowing,  harvesting,  and  stackingof  the  hay  there, 
done  by  labourers  at  8s.  and  three  gallons  of  cider 
per  acre,  together  with  the  occasional  assistance 
of  the  man  on  the  farm,  being  equivalent  to  8s. 
6(1.  an  acre,  and  the  drink.  Last  year  I  also  let 
m)'  hay  harvesting  at  home,  of  70  acres,  to  six 
other  labourers  at  the  latter-mentioned  terms. 
During  the  past  spring  I  came  to  the  determination 
not  to  pay  for  any  lubour  with  intoxicating 
drink,  and  on  acquainting  the  party  who  again 
applied  to  undertake  the  mowing,  &c.,  on  the 
distant  farm,  of  this,  he  asked  three  shillings  per 
acre,  instead  of  his  accustomed  drink,  which, 
being  about  the  usual  price,  I  consented  to  give, 
leaving  him  at  liberty  to  purchase  such  drink  as 
he  pleased. 

On  the  home  farm,  I  let  eighty  acres  of  grass  to 
mow,  harvest,  and  stack,  to  four  of  those  who  did 
the  like  last  summer,  with  three  others,  at  8s.  6d. 
an  acre  in  money  as  last  year,  and  instead  of  3s. 
an  acre,  for  drink,  an  equal  sum  to  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  intoxicating  drink  and  food,  on 
condition  that  neither  of  them  should  taste  any  fer- 
mented liquor  during  the  progiess  of  the  work. 
Three  of  the  men  had  signed  the  pledge  in  the 
previous  winter,  the  other  four  did  so  about  a 
fortnight  before  they  began  the  work. 

They  commenced  on  the  10th  of  six  mo.  (June) 
and  finished  on  the  26th  of  the  next  month  which 
was  longer  by  two  weeks  than  they  would  have 
been  had  the  weather  proved  fine.  The  whole  of 
the  work,  without  the  least  exception,  was  per- 
formed more  to  my  satisfaction  than  ever  was  the 
c^se  before.  During  the  progress  of  it,  they  gave 
abundant  proof  that  they  were  equal  to  as  much 
work  of  any  kind  as  any  seven  men  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  also  to  as  much  as  they  themselves 
had  been  equal  to  at  any  time  whilst  taking  in- 
toxicating drinks.  They  were  not  picked  men  ; 
four  of  them  of  about  the  respective  ages  of  55,  41, 
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30,  and  29,  having  worked  for  me  for  several 
years  ;  the  other  three,  aged  about  41,  30,  and  20, 
having  been  engaged  at  various  times  in  the 
spring,  without  any  intention  of  retaining  them 
during  the  summer,  and  that  they  are  not  of  more 
than  average  strength  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  I  was  told  before  they  began.  "  We 
know  very  well  how  your  experiment  will  end, 
for  there  are  but  two  men  out  of  the  seven  that  can 
do  a  day's  work  ;  they  will  be  knocked  up  before 
they  have  mowed  two  hours."  At  the  end  of  the 
first  day's  mowing  it  was,  however,  found  that  they 
had  done  more  than  any  other  men  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  asthey  thus  proceeded  without  being 
'  knocked  up,'  the  tables  were  turned,  and  I  was 
then  told  that  they  performed  so  well  in  con- 
sequence of  their  good  living.  How  this  was 
obtained,  1  propose  presently  to  show,  but  before 
doing  so.  1  must,  in  justice  to  the  men,  add,  that 
their  conduct  during  the  summer  has  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  much  that  1  have  witnessed  in 
ale  and  cider  drinkers.  I  have  not  heard  an  im- 
proper expression  escape  either  of  them  during 
the  whole  period,  and  their  general  behaviour 
has  been  very  creditable. 

Instead  of  intoxicating  drink  they  used  tea  and 
cocoa,  sweetened  with  sugar  or  treacle,  and  skim 
milk,  supplied  by  myself.  The  following  are  the 
quantities  used,  with  the  cost,  viz.  :  2  lbs.  of  tea, 
22  lbs.  of  cocoa,  31 1  lbs.  of  sugar,  4f  lbs.  of  treacle, 
and  GO  gallons  of  skim  milk— all  of  which  cost 
3/.  12s.  instead  of,  as  at  the  rate  of  last  year,  12/. 
My  object  being  to  carry  out  a  great  principle,  I 
consented  to  their  beverage  being  made  on  the 
premises,  but  they  might  easily  have  provided 
themselves  with  a  supply  for  the  day  at  their 
respective  homes  before  coming  to  work. 

The  required  supply  of  drink,  having  as  above 
shown,  cost  but  3/.  12s.,  there  remained  8/.  8s.  to 
expend  in  food,  and  for  Is.  more  than  this  sum, 
or  8/.  Ds.,  they  were  enabled  to  procure  the  follow- 
ing, viz. :  —one  hundred  iveight  of  beef,  one  hundred 
weight  of  bacon,  four  sacks  of  potatoes,  and  one  sack 
of  flour,  with  20  lbs.  of  suet  for  puddings,  all  of 
which  ^^ good  living,"  'be  it  remembered,  was  ob- 
tained out  of  the  saving  effected  by  the  substitution 
of  an  unintoxicati7ig  drink  for  the  intoxicating  and 
expe7isive  one  of  the  previous  summer. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  foregoing  facts  furnish 
the  best  practical  answer  that  can  be  given,  to  the 
prevailing  objections  urged  by  farmers  and  others 
as  stated  in  the  early  part  of  this  letter.  Further 
comment  is  needless,  and  I  would  leave  it  to  the 
stoutest  advocate  for  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  to  say,  whether  the  system  thus  adopted 
is  not  far  better  even  for  the  labourer  than  the 
one  it  superseded. 

The  following  case  furnishes  a  melancholy 
contrast  to  the  foregoing  :— A  labourer  of  the 
village  in  which  I  reside,  who  has  frequently  been 
the  victim  of  intemperance,  came  to  mj'  house  in 
the  spring,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  sign  the 
pledge  of  tliu  society  j  he  did  so,  and  for  some 
time  adhered  to  it,  expressing  himself  i)leased  with 
the  act.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  a  muster 
altogether  opposed  to  total  abstinence;  he  was 
put  to  mowing  with  two  other  men  equally 
oi)posed  to  it— he  was  tempted— drank— became 
again  a  victim  to  his  old  proj)cnsity,  and  for  some 
\vceks  has  been  seen  ^oing  about  with  bis  bead 
tied  up  in  consequence  ol  an  injury  of  the  lower 
jaw  received  in  a  public-house  quarrel. 

Thine,  &c.,  .Iomaii  Hunt. 

Almonsbury,  dmo,  lith,  1841. 
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THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

BY    CUTHBEUT   W.    JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Longman  and  Co.  Part  1. 
Wc  have  ])eru*ed  with  imaUoyed  satisfaction  tlio 
first  number  of  tins  publicaiion,  and  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating  that  it  will  become  one  of  the  first  if 
not  the  best  of  our  standard  works  on  British  agricul- 
ture. It  is  at  once  most  important  and  most  difficult 
to  know  where, amongst  all  the  treaties  and  publica- 
tions u|)on  agricultural  subjects,  at  the  instant  to 
find  information  on  any  particular  subject.  The 
Farmer's  EncycIopEedia  will  remedy  tbis  difficulty 
bv  arranging  that  information  in  alphabetical  order. 
Uo  we  want  the  definition  of  a  term,  the  history  of 
any  animal,  the  description  of  any  seed  or  imple- 
ment, the  biography  of  any  celebrated  agriculturist, 
in  short  any  information  upon  any  agricultural  topic 
or  subject,  we  may  find  it  in  a  moment.  In  fact  tbis 
work  will  be  an  agricultural  library  in  itself,  and 
will  add  to  Mr.  Johnson's  already  well  acquired  re- 
putation as  an  agricultural  writer. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BREEDS  OF  THE 
DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ISLA.NDS. 

ny   DAVID   LOW,  ESQ.,  PROFESSOR   OF  AGRICULTURE 
IN  THE    UNIVERSITY   OF  EDINBURGH. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown  and  Co. 

The  tenth  number  of  this  valuable  and  finely  exe- 
cuted work  contains  a  description  of  the  classes  of 
British  horse*,  with  portraits  of  the  old  Engli?)!  cart- 
horse, the  Cleveland  Bay,  the  Sufl'oik  Punch,  and  the 
Clydesdale  breed,  with  concise  descriptions  of  each. 
'I'he  first  breed  has  been  much  altered  by  mndificatioas, 
but  it  still  exists  in  the  midland  counties,  where  pre- 
judice yet  supports  it  in  opposition  to  reason  and  expe- 
rience, and  where  the  ideas  of  the  farmers  are  as  slow 
as  the  motion  of  their  waggons.  The  employing  of 
huge  actionless  animals  in  the  London  drags  does  not 
prove  that  a  lighter,  not  too  light,  and  more  muscular 
breed  would  not  perform  the  purposes  as  well  or  better. 
In  improved  husbandry,  such  a  breed  is  a  dead  loss. 

The  Cleveland  bays  are  chiefly  valued  for  carriage 
horses,  and  are  thought  to  have  proceeded  from  cross- 
ing the  chestnut  breed  with  the  blood  horse.  For 
farming  purposes,  our  own  experience  proved  them 
inferior  to  the  native  blacks  and  greys  on  the  same 
food  and  work.  The  Suffolk  Punch  is  a  useful  animal, 
and  yet  seems  tending  to  extinction.  They  are  mostly 
confined  to  Suffolk  and  the  adjoining  neighboHrhood. 

'f  he  Clydesdale  breed  is  reckoned  the  best  in  Scot- 
land, though  many  other  nameless  breeds  are  equally 
useful  and  valuable.  For  farming  purposes,  they  want 
loftiness  in  the  fr re  quarters  and  depth  of  chest,  and 
the  lightness  in  the  hind  parts,  in  order  to  constitute 
power  and  action  ;  yet  they  are  much  esteemed  for 
drawing  heavy  loads  sini,'ly,  and  also  for  speed. 

On  the  subject  of  breeding,  the  author  observes  the 
glaring  blunders  committed  by  coupling  animaU  of 
dissimilar  properties,  and  quotes  as  au  instance,  the 
cross  between  the  draught  mare  and  the  blood-hoisc, 
as  producing  a  wi-edy  progeny  of  little  value.  But 
with  every  attention  that  can  be  paid  to  the  breeding 
of  racers  and  hunters,  a  great  number  are  of  little 
value,  and  a  few  only  ever  rome  forward  A  well  se- 
lected rart-mare  will  produce  Irora  a  blood  horse,  a 
most  vuluJ'.blo  progeny,  fit  for  hunting,  plr>u;;h  or  cart. 
But  skill  and  judgment  must  be  exercised  ;  not  a  mure 
of  any  qualities,  but  possessing  the  properties  that  are 
deemed  essmtial  and  requisiie  as  ue;irly  as  can  be 
found.  ISIuch  too  little  attention  is  piiid  to  the  female 
side  in  breeding:  ;  lor  at  the  prtseut  dav  mo^t  districts 
possess  the  louiidation  of  useful  breeds  of  s'ock,  \^ 
seler;ing  the  best  for  propjigation,  and  which  may  be 
soon  obtained  by  skill  and  attention  without  the  ex- 
pence  of  costly  importations. 
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THE  NORMAN  HORSE. 

(rnOSI  THE  QUARTErtLY  JOURNAL  Ol    AGRICULTURE.) 

Having  in  a  recent  number,  under  the  title  of 
"  Sketches  of  Normandy,"  giving-  an  outline  of  tbe 
principal  characteristics  of  that  fine  province,  so  far 
as  I  believed  suitable  to  an  Agricultural  Journal, 
wiib,  however,  but  a  slight  reference  to  the  horses 
of  that  district,  I  shall  now,  having-  made  myself 
more  particularly  acquainted  with  this  interesting 
subject,  which  I  believe  to  be  of  sufficient  import- 
ance for  a  separate  sheet,  devote  this  to  their  exclu- 
sive consideration. 

The  Norman  horse,  like  the  man  of  Kerry,  could 
boast,  if  he  had  the  power  of  speech,  of  a  remote 
origin,  and  also  trace  his  race  to  the  time  and  country 
of  Milesius. 

Tbe  Spanish  horse  (of  Arabian  ancestry),  though 
now,  I  believe,  extremely  degenerate,  Wiis  the  im- 
medi-cite  progenitor  of  the  noblest  description  of  its 
species  in  France  and  Engl-.ind.  Ancient  medals, 
painting,  and  tapestry,  exhibit  to  us,  what,  from 
their  perfect  similarity  of  appearance  at  the  periods 
when  those  works  of  art  were  resjjectively  furnished, 
we  must  conclude  to  have  been  ihe  exact  represen- 
tation of  the  then  existing  horse,  which  appears  to 
have  possessed  a  conformation  indicative  of  great 
strength  and  beauty.  The  artists  of  the  times  when 
chivalry  was  at  its  height,  and  in  the  ages  antece- 
dent, in  which  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting 
flourished,  present  a  peculiar  form  of  horse,  which 
was  properly  the  warhor&e. 

The  artists,  of  course,  represented  the  horse  as 
they  saw  it  in  their  own  days,  and  they  were  proba- 
bly faithful  in  their  portraiture.  The  contrary  sup- 
position would  be  opposed  to  facts  which  constantly 
present  themselves.  For  instance,  the  humble  oc- 
cupant of  a  cottage  near  mv  house  has  a  painting 
over  his  fire-place,  intended  to  represent  tlie  para- 
ble of  the  Prodigal  Son,  who  appears  in  yellow  lea- 
ther breeches,  top-boots,  and  with  an  enormous 
watchch-diii  at  his  fob,  in  the  act  of  stepping  into 
a  ginger-bread  coloured  post-chaise,  driven  by  a 
postilion  in  a  smart-looking  jacket,  Now,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the 
ariist  in  this  case,  all  must  agree  in  believing  that 
the  prevailing  dress  of  a  certain  class  of  gentlemen 
in  his  day  was  such  as  that  with  which  he  has  in- 
vested the  prodigal,  and  that  post-carriages  were 
then  usually  painted  of  a  bright  colour. 

Tlie  same  defective  taste,  or,  more  correctly,  the 
want  of  a  proper  type  or  original  before  them,  led 
most  of  the  painters  of  the  Flemish  school  to  repre- 
sent the  knight's  steed  as  a  great  stout  draught 
beast,  without  grace  or  activity,  because  they  saw 
in  their  day  a  sluggish  brute,  with  very  heavy, 
thick-set  legs,  and  heavy  low  tails,  which  local  cir- 
cumst-ances,  climate,  food,  and  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  in  p-articular,  had  rendered  suitable  to 
the  country,  and  common  to  the  period  in  which  they 
flourished. 

Now,  if  in  the  representation  of  the  war-horse, 
any  of  those  artists  had  taken  a  correct  model,  such 
as  they  might  have  seen  in  the  celebrated  tapestry 
of  Bayeux,  generally  attributed  to  (^ueen  JMatilda, 
and  invaluable  as  a  monument  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest, from  the  exactness  with  which  it  gives  the 
forms  and  costumes  of  that  period,  they  would  have 
represented  an  animal  distinguished  for  the  com- 
bined qualities  of  strength,  activity,  and  elegance  of 
form. 

The  true  type  was  lost  in  successive  ages,  and  the 
artists  who  imagined  that  they  gave  its  resemblance 


when  they  mounted  tbe  knights  of  the  round  table 
upon  draught  horses  (not  unlike  those  of  the 
modern  London  brewer,)  were  entirely  mistaken  ; 
they  described  an  animal  of  a  later  period,  of  which 
they  had  models  before  their  eyes,  on  the  can- 
vass of  preceding  masters  (equally  incorrect),  or  in 
actual  existence  ;  but  that  heavy  kind  of  horse  Lad 
ceased  to  exist  in  France  in  those  ages  of  which  the 
artists  of  the  Itjth  and  succeeding  centuries  professed 
to  give  historical  descriptions. 

1  shall  endeavour  to  trace  tbe  variations  of  the 
Norman  horse  from  the  original  breed,  before  I  come 
to  practical  details  respecting  the  present  most  useful 
class  of  draught  horses  in  the  north  of  France,  and 
shall  avail  myself,  in  some  measure,  of  the  substance 
of  a  ])aniphlet  recently  published  by  M.  Hoiiel  of 
Normandy,  "  On  the  Varieties  of  the  Horse  in 
France." 

It  would  appear  from  the  researches  of  M.  Hoiiel, 
that  when  the  Romans  became  masters  of  France  they 
liad  but  two  sorts  of  the  animal,  the  war-horse,  and 
the  sunipter  or  pack  horse,  which  was  of  a  hardy 
mountain  brued,  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
back  loads  of  provisions,  military  stores,  or  articles 
of  commercial  intercourse. 

The  circumstances  of  that  period  required  no  other 
description  of  horse,  none  but  the  aristocracy  being 
then  allowed  to  throw  a  leg  over  a  saddle,  and  oxen 
being  universally  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  knights  who  went  as  conquerors  or  colonists 
from  llie  Roman  territories  to  France,  continued  to 
exercise  tbe  exclusive  right  ofriding  on  horseback  ; 
if  any  of  the  unprivileged  classes  desired  to  save 
their  feet,  they  could  only  use  an  liumble  animal  to 
bear  them,  or  move  in  a  cart.  This,  however,  was 
considered  so  effeminate  and  degrading  in  those  of 
high  station,  that  sovereigns  were  deemed  unworthy 
to  rule  over  men  if  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
indolently  borne  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  oxen.  A 
freeman  of  the  country,  if  in  debt,  could  claim  exemp- 
tion from  seizureof  three  tbings,  his  horse,  his  sword, 
and  harp.*  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  horse  became 
an  object  of  solicitude  and  care. 

From  the  rank  of  the  equestrians  in  those  times, 
it  must  be  inferred  that  great  care  was  taken  to  renew 
and  preserve  the  valuable  property  of  the  horse,  by 
the  importation  of  African  or  Arab  blood,  and  after- 
wards, though  the  exclusiveness  of  the  patrician 
order  had  passed  away  with  time  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Romans  in  France,  horses,  from  the  spirit 
and  influence  of  chivalry,  of  a  better  class  continued 
to  be  objects  of  admiration  and  demand  ;  and,  consi- 
dering the  scenes  of  fatigue,  difficulty,  and  danger 
which  the  horsemen  encountered  in  actu-al  combat, 
or  in  the  tournament,  and  the  increase  of  weight 
which  fashion  introduced  into  their  armour,  addi- 
tional strength  was  required  in  the  charger  which 
was  to  bear  them,  and  which  M.  Hoiiel  thinks  was 
the  type  ofthe  English  Cleveland  breed,  the  hand- 
somest and  strongest  description  ofthe  coach-horse— 
the  Mecklenburgh  in  Germany,  and  tbe  Cotentin  in 
France.  But  as  that  description  of  horse  was  too 
valuable  for  the  purpose  of  a  hackney,  and  perhaps 
too  high  trotting  for  long  road  journeys,  a  less  noble- 
looking  but  more  smoothly  moving  animal  became 
the  object  of  the  breeder  ;  an  inferior  kind  was  thus 
gradually  introduced,  less  distingue  in  form,  but 
stouter  and  of  an  easier  gait,  which  they  named  a 
rotissin,  a  term  which  they  bear  at  this  day  Tbe 
roussin  was  formerly  trained  to  move  in   an  amble, 

*  The  same  law,  i}0  doubt  of  Norman  origin,  pre- 
vailed in  England  (Coke  upon  Lyttleton,  47.  a.)  re- 
specting a  horse  in  actual  use. 
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and  with  a  high  step  aud  rounded  knee  by  means  of 
cords  and  shackles,  which  were  applied,  like  the 
double  fetters  of  a  sheep,  from  the  fore  to  the  hind 
legs,  and  caused  the  peculiar  movement  desired; 
and  the  high  step  was  taught,  as  is  practised  by  some 
horse-dealers  in  London  at  this  day,  by  suspendino- 
a  piece  of  stick  from  the  neck  to  the  knees;  as  the 
horse  lifis  his  legs  he  strikes  them  against  the  stick, 
and  this  gives  him  a  tendency  to  move  them  very 
repeatedly  in  the  expectation  of  avoiding  the  repeti- 
tions of  the  blow.  This  discipline,  however,  no 
longer  prevails  in  Normandy.  I  have  Jjeard  it  asser- 
ted with  confidence,  that  the  tendency  of  the  limbs 
to  move  in  this  peculiar  way  is  now  remarkable  in 
the  breed  of  this  description,  and  that,  even  before 
they  are  trained  to  these  movements,  they  doit  almost 
naturally.  This  I  cannot  corroborate  from  my  own 
observation,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  Some 
dogs  set  game  with  little  or  no  discipline ;  the  ac- 
quired babits  of  their  i)rogenitors  through  successive 
generations  are,  by  a  mysterious  and  wonderful 
agency,  impressed  upon  them.  1  have  little  doubt 
that  the  oflspring  of  a  breed  of  sheep  always  accus- 
tomed to  move  in  fetters,  ultimately  (from  the  power 
in  the  animal  economy  of  transmitting  habits)  would 
acquire  a  halting  gait.  Such  a  supposition  is  quite 
consonant  with  our  knowledge  of  physical  facts. 

To  the  influence  of  the  fairer  and  gentler  part  of 
the  human  race — who  in  the  middle  ages  were  objects 
of  singular  devotion  and  respect,  and  who  had  no 
carriages  nor  Macadamized  roads  for  travelling  to 
tournaments  and  making  pilgrimages,  or  interchanp-- 
ing  visits— is  attributable  the  introduction  of  the 
palfrey,  upon  which  they  rode  with  their  fathers,  or 
their  husbands,  from  one  chateau  or  monastery  to 
another  ;  and  so  considerate  were  the  legislators  of 
those  days,  that  even  in  cases  in  which  a  lady  was 
punished  by  the  confiscation  of  property,  her  palfrey, 
along  with  two  robes  and  a  bed,  and  a  "few  et  ecslems 
were  reserved  for  her  use.  The  best  specimens  of 
the  first  were  bred  in  Normandy,  the  other  two  wore 
common,  and  the  best  was  to  be  found  only  in  Limousin 

aud  Navarre. The  crossingof  the  native  breed  of  France 
with  the  Arab  horses  brought  by  the  Crusaders,  and 
that  of  the  Andalusian  breed  by  the  Moors  of  Spain, 
originating  in  the  Barbary  race,  supplied  the  studs 
of  the  nobility  and  wealthy  abbeys.  Great  import- 
ance was  attached  to  the  possession  of  the  fine  ani- 
mals imported  from  Spain,  and,  until  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  the  studs  of  France  were  supplied  with 
sires  of  the  Spanish  breed. 

If  the  influence  of  woman  prevailed  to  establish 
in  France  one  kind  of  horse,  the  introduction  of  o-un- 
powder  tended  to  remove  another.  When  it  ceased 
to  be  necessary  to  wear  a  heavy  weight  of  armour,  a 
less  powerful  horse  was  required,  and  a  lighter  and 
more  active  sized  one  grad  ually  became  the  fa vourite ; 
yet,  as  a  taste  prevailed  amongst  the  youth  of  the 
country  for  equestrian  sports,  (very  different,  how- 
ever, from  our  fox-hunting),  horses  with  sjieed  and 
activity  were  in  demand.  The  Limousin  breed, 
which  greatly  resembled  the  English  blood-horse 
Cbofh  dating  their  remote  descent  from  the  East,) 
aud  would  have  been  equally  perfect,  if  propagated, 
fed,  and  groomed  with  equal  care,  was  held  in  the 
greatest  estimation  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  seve- 
ral veterinarians  of  authority  have  given  as  their 
opinion  that  the  former,  having  a  very  decided  ad- 
vantage in  climate,  ought  to  have  been,  of  course, 
under  equally  good  treatment,  the  snjjerior  animal  of 
the  two.  But  the  charger  wasnot  yet  out  of  fashion  ; 
his  transformation  became,  it  is  true,  gradually  differ- 
ent ;  but  his  strength  and  weight  still  rendered  him 
valuable  for  the  heavy  cavalry  ;  and  when  carriao'es 


were  introduced  at  court  among  the  nobility,  it  be- 
came the  coac/i-horse.  in  Normandy,  the  rearing  of 
this  description  of  the  animal  became  an  object  of 
much  attention  to  the  farmer  as  the  use  of  carriages 
increased  ;  and  the  second-rate  war-horse,  instead  of 
being  the  road  hackney  of  the  soldier  or  the  travel- 
ler, became  almost  exclusively  used  for  draught ;  and 
as  ladies  began  to  move  about  in  carriages,  the  pal- 
frey disappeared,  or  was  moulded  gradually  into 
another  form,  and  the  sumpter-borse  was  j>romoted 
or  degraded,  as  the  reader  may  choose  to  consider  it, 
to  the  collar,  except  in  mountainous  districts,  or  lo- 
calities without  roads  passable  for  wheel-vehicles, 
an  imperfection  still  continuing  in  some  parts. 

The  altered  state  of  matters  in  fiance  subsequently 
demanded  a  corresponding  change  in  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  horse  ;  and  on  this  subject  the  remarks  of 
M.   Iloiiel  are  extremely  good.     He  considers  the 
race  of  draught-horses  as  comparatively  modern  ; 
for  how,  he  asks,  could  there  have  been  draught- 
horses  when  there  were  no  carriages   to  draw  ? 
Oxen  and  mules  were  the  animals  employed  for 
draught;    and   though    horses   were   occasionally 
used  for  such  purposes,  their  employment  in  this 
way  was  only  an  exception.     With  the  increase  of 
roads,  civilization,    and  luxur}',  the  demand  for 
draught-horses  of  every  description  increased  also, 
but,  from  the  condition  of  the  roads,  the  rate  of 
travelling  was  very  slow,  and  the  carriages  were 
heavy,  clumsy,  and  uneasy,  so  that  the  horses 
moved  at  a  snail's  pace,  and  could  not  drag  their 
load  without  great  physical  strength  and  weight ; 
the  heaviest  and  largest  horses,  therefore,  became 
objects  of  demand,  and  symmetry  of  form,  speed, 
and  activity  weresacrified  in  the  rising  generations 
as  useless  qualities,  under  the  altered  circumstan- 
ces of  travelling.     And  as  it  was  supposed  that 
low,  swampy  pasturage,  by  its  influence  conjointly 
with  climate,  would  affect  the  lymphatic   system, 
so  as  to  produce  the  heaviness   of  form  desired, 
Caux  in  Normandy,  parts  of  Picavdy,  and  the  dis- 
tricts of  France  adjacent  to  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
became  the  principal  breeding  localities,   and  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  for  the  ])roduction  of  the 
draught-horse.     The  finest  sizes  of  this  ponderous 
and  sluggish  breed  were  procured  in   the  Dutch 
provinces,  where  that  class  had  long  prevailed. 
The  tendency  to  adapt  its  organization  to  circum- 
stances, which    the  animal  frame    (as   has   been 
already  noticed)  unquestionably  possesses,  appears 
to  have  produced,  in  the  gradual  progress  of  years, 
remarkable  changes  of  conformation  in  the  horse. 
But  without  any  attempt  at  tracing  these  altera- 
tions, the  great  vicissitudes  which  France  has  un- 
dergone within  the  last  fifty  years,  have  occasioned 
considerable  modifications  in  the  form  of  the  heavy 
draught-horse,  which  was  the  kind  in  general  use 
at  the  commencement  of  this  period.  These  I  shall 
point  out  as  succinctly  as  possible.    During  the 
Revolutionary  wars,  and  many  years  subsequently, 
when  horses  were  required  in  great  numbers  for 
cavalry  purposes,  and  taken  without  much  cere- 
mony— and  at  one  period  paid  for  in  very  depre- 
ciated currency — the  farmers,  deprived  of   their 
horses  by  the  application  of  the  conscriptive  prin- 
ciple, replaced  them  with   a  small   description  of 
fillies  from  Brittanj',  which  had  almost  exclusive- 
ly been  used  in  agricultural  labour,  and  kept  them 
in  a  breeding  state  at  as  early  an  age,  and  as  con- 
stantly as  they   could,  in   order  to  exempt  them 
from  military  service.     This  was  the  origin  of  the 
introduction  of  mares  of  a  new  class,  and  for  other 
purposes  than  those  of  the  saddle  and  the  carriage 
of  the  gentry,  to  which  they  had  been  previously 
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limited.  A  more  active,  but  far  smaiier,  horse 
sprung  up  in  a  few  years,  and  this  is  now  the  pre- 
vailing sort  for  all  purposes. 

Napoleon,  with  his  usual  foresight,  took  care  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  his  times  by  the  establish- 
ment of  haras,  in  which  the  finest  sires  were 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  raising  tbe  best  troop 
horses.  Until  the  year  1815,  the  perpetual  requi- 
sitions for  the  cavalry  and  purposes  of  military 
show  in  France,  caused  such  a  demand  for  the 
suitable  kind  of  animal,  that  the  land  proprietors 
found  breeding  very  profitable  ;  but  perhaps,  in  too 
many  instances,  they  sold  mares  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  kept  for  the  breed,  and  in- 
creased their  supply  of  valuable  animals.  For  a 
few  years  after  the  peace,  the  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  horse  was  progressive  though  slow; 
and  new  regulations  of  the  Aaras  afforded  increased 
facilities  to  the  proprietors  of  land  in  Western  Nor- 
mandy; and  twelve  years  ago  a  general  annual 
cattle  show  in  every  arrondissement  was  establish- 
ed, at  each  of  which  a  certain  number  of  stallions 
from  St.  Lo  and  DuPin,  have  been  stationed.  This 
arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  government  is 
liberal  and  necessary  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  in  which  there  is  such  a 
vast  number  of  small  farmers,  among  whom  nei- 
ther capital  nor  energy  for  procuring  high-bred 
animals  can  be  expected.  The  haras  are  still  kept 
up.  Those  at  St.  Lo,  and  Du  Pin,  in  Normandy, 
have  at  this  moment  some  of  the  finest  thorough- 
bred English  horses,  whose  services  are  afforded 
almost  gratuitously  to  the  farmers  of  the  country, 
and  to  any  persons  importing  thorough-bred  Eng- 
lish mares,  on  the  condition  of  the  dams  and  pro- 
duce being  kept  in  their  department  for  the  two 
subsequent  years.  Government,  through  their 
officers  in  the  different  arrondissements,  give  very 
liberal  premiums  for  the  best  coits  and  fillies, 
classed  as  to  age,  and  exhibited  at  the  annual  show. 
But  ignorance  and  want  of  care  in  the  selection  of 
stallions  and  mares,  and  stupidity  in  classification, 
have  caused  a  confusion  of  breeds  which  has  dis- 
appointed the  sanguine  expectations  of  theorists. 

Reproduction  of  the  species  seems  to  have  been 
the  object,  without  regard  to  the  qualities  of  the 
parents  on  either  side,  and  with  indifference  to 
the  defects  which  great  numbers  of  the  select 
horses  at  St.  Lo  and  Du  Pin,  have  exhibited  in 
their  conformation.  The  farmers  however,  have 
begun  to  learn  that  four  ill  formed  and  had  condi- 
tioned colts  execute  less  work  in  the  spring,  cost 
more  to  feed,  and  sell  for  less,  than  two  good  ones. 

The  error  of  attention  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  stallion  alone  is  not  peculiar  to  Normandy  : 
the  same  stupid  desire  of  obtaining  a  foal  from  a 
worn-out,  ill-framed  mare,  because  she  can  do  7io- 
ihing but  breed,  is  very  common  among  the  small 
farmers  of  Ireland,  who  in  so  many  respects,  are 
similarly  circumstanced  with  the  Norman  peasant. 
With  persons  of  this  class,  no  good  breed  of  horses 
can  be  expected  :  their  means,  in  all  particulars, 
are  too  much  restricted  ;  and  wherever  the  sys- 
tem prevails  of  rearing  horses  with  insufficient 
pasturage,  and  the  practice  of  working  two-year- 
olds  continues,  a  very  inferior  animal  must  be  the 
result. 

Suppose  a  legislative  enactment,  by  the  authority 
of  which,  all  colts  considered  unfit  for  reproduc- 
tion were  to  be  emasculated,  the  present  motley, 
and  in  some  respects  defective,  breed  of  Norman- 
dy, would  of  course  improve  considerably  ;  yet, 
if  the  qualities  of  the  mare  should  still  be  held  as 
unimportant,  defects  in  the  progeny  would  still  ex- 


ist. Good  points  are  not  less  essential  in  the  dam 
than  in  the  sire,  and  in  a  country  solicitous  to 
eflTect  an  amelioration  in  the  breed  of  its  horses, 
and  where  the  expense  of  importation  necessarily 
prohibits  a  very  extended  introduction  of  superior 
mares,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  farmers  to  breed 
only  from  the  best  mares  which  they  have.  M. 
HoUel  remarks,  that  foals  inherit  more  of  the 
upper  parts  of  their  form  from  the  sire,  and  of  the 
lower  from  the  dam  ;  and  he  gives  what  he  consi- 
ders a  proof  of  this,  from  observations  made  on 
the  produce  of  Pleasant,  a  horse  which  had  been 
at  the  hara  of  Du  Pin,  and  subsequently  became 
his  own.  It  appears  by  a  document  presented  by 
M.  Regnaul  de  Vains,  to  the  Association  of  Nor- 
mandy, that  the  total  number  of  mares  in  1823,  in 
tbe  small  arrondissement  of  Avranches,  was  5545 
of  ail  ages,  and  that  of  those  299  were  employed 
in  rearing  foals.  There  were,  two  years  ago,  in 
the  same  district  8780  mares,  and  2100  foals, 
•  which  fact  shews  bow  greatly  the  use  of  mares 
for  general  pur])Oses  has  increased. 

The  horses  of  Normandy  are  a  capital  race  for 
bard  work  and  scanty  fare.  I  have  never  seen 
such  horses  at  the  collar,  under  the  diligence,  the 
post-carriage,  the  cumbrous,  and  very  heavy  voi- 
ture  or  cabriolet  for  one  or  two  horses,  or  the  farm 
cart.  They  are  endui-ing  and  energetic  beyond 
description  ;  with  their  necks  cut  to  the  bone, 
they  flincVi  not;  they  put  forward  all  their 
efforts  at  the  voice  of  the  brutal  driver,  or  at  the 
dreaded  sound  of  his  never-ceasing  whip;  they 
keep  their  condition  when  other  horses  would  die 
of  neglect  and  hard  treatment. 

A  better  cross  for  some  ot  our  horses  cannot  be 
imagined  than  those  of  Normandy,  provided  they 
have  not  the  ordinary  failing,  of  too  much  length 
from  the  hock  downwards,  and  a  heavy  head.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  the  infusion  of  much 
English  blood  among  the  Norman  breed  will  be 
serviceable.  I  have  seen  many  bad  productions 
in  consequence  of  this  crossing,  chiefly  loss  of 
weight  and  strength  in  those  points  where  the 
slow  draught-horse  should  excel.  The  good  con- 
dition of  the  principal  French  roads  calls  for  pro- 
portionate activity  and  speed  in  the  coach-horse, 
but  while  the  coaches  are  ot  the  present  waggon 
kind,  and  loaded  without  mercy,  it  is  preposter- 
ous to  attach  to  them  horses  of  a  light  frume,  and 
for  dragging  a  smaller  carriage  through  the  ruts 
and  ?loughs  of  cross-roads,  or  working  in  a  team 
with  oxen,  the  heavy  hoofed  horse,  which  will  not 
sink  irretrievably  in  a  quagmire,  is  the  best.  The 
coach-horse  of  old  times  seems  to  be  the  proper 
model  while  the  coach  itself  remains  unaltered, 
and  the  present  stout,  active,  little  Norman  cart- 
horse is  probably  the  best  for  farm  work,  and  for 
the  back  loads  which  it  too  frequently  bears.  The 
want  of  proper  accommodation  for  dams  and  their 
offspring  in  the  little  farms  in  the  north  of  France, 
is  a  great  obstacle  to  rearing  of  foals  ;  the  milch- 
cow,  and  the  foal  with  her  mother,  are  often  lodged 
together  in  amass  of  filth,  and  with  a  contraction 
ot  space,  which  must  be  injurious  to  healtii,  and 
the  proper  develojjment  of  the  frame.  The  won- 
der sometimes  is,  how  a  colt  avoids  knocking  his 
head  against  the  lintel  of  the  stable  door  ;  and  as 
it  is  often  locked  up  with  the  working  oxen  in  a 
house  heaped  with  fermenting  manure,  its  contin- 
uance in  health  it  surprising.  This  system  of  do- 
mestic education,  however,  renders  the  Norman 
horses— and  the  same  observation  applies  to  all 
the  northern  provinces  of  France — very  gentle  and 
docile ;  a  kicking  or  vicious  one  is  almost  unknown 
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there  ;  any  person  may  ])a.ss  with  security  in  a 
fair  at  the  heels  of  hundreds  ofthein.     'i  hey  are 
treated,  however,   not   with    kindness,    hut   with 
tyranny  and  cruelty  from  first  to  last ;  a  kick  or  a 
blow  from  their  master  settles  every  point  with 
them;  they  are  complete  slaves  who  dare  not  rebel- 
and  their  owners   in  general  have  no  degree  of 
compassion  for  them.     The  reign  of  terror  may  be 
necessary  where  so  many  high  spirited  and  violent 
stallions  are  the   subjects  of  government ;  but  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  principle  of  cruelty,  origina- 
ting perhaps  in  the  habit  of  reducingto  subjection 
those  unruly  and  often  dangerous  creatures,  was 
influential  in  the  treatment  of  every  kind  of  horse. 
Having  already  alluded  to  this  subject,  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  it  here,  but  merely  give  an  instance 
unhappily  in  point.     It  is  very  common  to  put  a 
small  pony,  in  the  outrigger  fashion,  alongside  of  a 
much  larger  animal  in  the  shafts  of  a  heavy  gig 
with  a  cumbrous  head,  for  the  conveyance  of  two 
or   three  travellers ;    and    in    defiance   of  every 
rational  expectation    that  the  little  horse  should 
keep  an  even  pace  with  the  other,  and  pull  equally 
at  the  collar,  he  is  expected  to  do  so,  and  perpetu- 
ually  flogged  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.     I  have  re- 
marked this  kind   of  barbarity  on  one  occasion 
during  a  drive  from   Avranches,  to  Mont  St.  Mi- 
chel, a  journey  which  was  intolerable  to  my  feel- 
ings on  that  account.     The  owner  of  the  vehicle 
was  the  driver,  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in 
flogging  a  little  grey  mare,  which  he  had  coupled, 
in  the  fashion  to  which  I  alluded,  with  a  powerful 
horse.     She  appeared  to  me  to  pull  keenly,  and  to 
exert  all  the  little  strength  she  possessed  in  drag- 
ging as  briskly  through  mire,  which  in  some  places 
was   axle-tree  deep ;    but  her  unfeeling  master, 
except  at  rare  intervals  from  deference  to  my  ex- 
postulations, applied  the  lash  to  a  raw  which  he 
had  established  on  her  back.     Death  happily  re- 
lieved her  from  this  odious  tyranny  in  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  and  I  certainly  rejoiced  at  hearing  that 
her  owner  had  been  so  deservedly  punished  for 
his  brutality.     I  mention  this  from  a  coincident 
remark  which  I  have  met  in  "  Trollope's  Summer 
in  Brittany,"  where  he  mentions  a  journey  which 
he  made  in  a  cabriolet,  "  dragged  by  one  sleek  and 
sturdy  black  horse  in  the  shafts,  assisted  by  a  most 
miserable-looking  half-starved  grey,  about  a  quar- 
ter the  size  of  his  big  companion.     This  unfortu- 
nate supplement,  tied  on  with  an  old  rope,  shuffled 
along  by  the  side  of  the  off  shaft ;  and  though  in- 
capable of  doing  much  towards  drawing  the  load, 
yet  was  of  considerable  use  to   his  fat  friend,  the 
stalwart  black,  by  taking  all   the    flogging,  thus 
serving  also  to  illustrate  the  advantages  of  the 
division  of  labour.''     In  fine,  humanity  to  their 
horses    is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  Norman 
peasant,  the  whip  is  never  out  of  his  hand.     From 
boyhood  he  learns  the  use  of  it ;  his   pride  is  to 
make  his  crack  louder  than  another's;  he  practices 
at  this  perpetually;  he  is  heard  a  mile  off  on  a 
road,  or  from  one  end  of  a  long  street  to  another, 
though  his  horse   may  be  pulling   to  its  utmost 
strength  ;  the  crack  (I  do  not  say  the  blow)  con- 
tinues unceasingly.     If  the  urchin,  or  the  man— 
who  ought  to  have  some  discretion — as  he  drives 
his  teani  along,  passes  a  horse  which  is  spirited 
under  his  rider,  or  one  trying  to  steal  a  moment's 
sleep  at  the  door  of  a  public  house,  at  which  he 
may  have  been  starving  for  hours,  the  whip  is 
cracked  to  occasion  mischief  to  the  one,  or  terror 
to  the  other.    The  carter  is  not  content  with  tor- 
menting his  own  horse,  he  endeavours  to  annoy 
every  other  that  comes  in  his  way,  so  that  the  un- 


fortunate animal  rarely  receives  that  compassion 
and  care  which  the  »«e/T//>(/ man  bestows  upon  the 
meanest  of  his  domestic  animals.  It  is  gratifying 
to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  horse  under 
very  different  treatment. 

In  the  "Sketches  of  Normandy,'"  I  remarked 
that  the  Gendarmes  are  the  best-mounted  men  in 
France,  tbough  in  general  the  French  cavalry  of 
the  line  are  not  well  mounted.  Any  one  who  has 
a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  points  of  the 
horse,  must  immediately  admit  the  truth  of  this 
remark,  on  viewing  a  troop  of  cavalry  horses. 
Their  long  backs,  sluggish  heads,  and  heavy  limbs, 
render  many  of  them  utterly  unfit  for  active  ser- 
vice and  rapid  movements;  how  the  riders  can 
tolerate  the  rough  pounding  stamp  of  such  animals 
as  they  are  doomed  to  bestride,  or  excite  them  to  a 
charging  pace,  appears  inconceivable.  Horses  of 
the  handsomest  description  are  to  be  found  in 
the  stables  of  the  Gendarmes;  for  though  the  sup- 
posed price  of  each  horse  is  only  600  francs,  they 
rarely  cost  less  than  700  or  800  francs.  The  men 
must  provide  them  at  their  own  expense,  either 
directly  from  their  pockets,  or  by  means  of  an 
advancement  made  to  them  on  government  au- 
thority, and  repayable  by  monthly  instalments. 
If  the  horse  dies  by  disease  or  by  ordinary  acci- 
dent, the  gendarme  must  replace  him,  with  but 
little  assistance  from  the  arrondissement  on  which 
taxation  rests  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
Gendarmerie.  There  are  in  this  fine  force,  horses 
which  in  England  would  fetch  from  100?.  to  150?., 
as  weight  carriers  in  the  field,  or  for  private  car- 
riages. Those  of  the  best  description  are  bred  in 
Normandy;  and  but  for  the  coarseness  and  heavi- 
ness of  their  head,  they  would  be  perfect  models. 
Though  they  move  about  a  good  deal,  they  are 
always  ridden  at  a  slow  pace,  and  consequently 
last  for  many  years. 

Until  1820,  the  Gendarmes  had  the  jn-ivilege  of 
buying  and  selling  their  horses,  the  inspector  be- 
ing, of  course,  satisfied  that  they  are  always  suf- 
ficiently mounted  for  service,  but  this  very  natu- 
rally led  to  a  system  which  was  unsoldierlike,  and 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  service.  Since 
that  period  they  cannot  sell  or  exchange  their 
horses  unless  when  retiring  to  private  life.  It 
was  obviously  unwise  to  place  them  at  any  time 
under  the  temptation  of  becoming  horse-dealers  ; 
but  the  plan  of  allowing  them  to  please  themselves 
in  the  selection  of  the  horses  which  they  are  to 
ride  (subject  of  course  to  the  approval  of  a  com- 
petent officer,^  is  judicious,  gratifies  their  taste 
or  their  pride,  and  identifies  the  horse  and  the 
master  in  a  common  bond  of  good  understanding- 
There  are  many  well  constructed  stables  for  this 
force  ;  those  which  are  contiguous  to  the  ntairii&t 
Avranches,  are  very  good,  the  stalls  being  wide 
and  carefully  boarded,  and  the  ceiling  unusually 
lofty  ;  the  ventilation,  therefore,  is  excellent,  and 
the  condition  of  the  horses  shews  that  they  are 
well  kept.  To  each  stall  there  is  a  small  rack  and 
manger,  in  the  common  English  fashion.  The 
rations  to  each  horse  is  the  same  as  tbe  heavy 
cavalry  allowance,  viz. — 

Oats 101b.~) 

Hay 101b.  )-  per  day 

Straw lOlb.J 

The  hay  is  divided  into  three  portions,  and  served 
out  at  proper  intervals  ;  they  eat  n  good  deal  of 
straw,  and  the  rest  serves  for  litter ;  and,  as  in  our 
own  cavalry  service,  the  regularity  with  which 
they  are  fed  and  groomed,  amply  conipensates  in 
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the  effect  iipon  their  condition,  for  what  a  farmer 
would  consider  short  allowance  for  liis  team. 

There  are  not,  I  believe,  any  Flemish  forges  in 
Normandy,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  Franoe,  and 
the  mode  of  shoeing  which  I  have  witnessed,  while 
it  ensures  the  safety  of  the  operator,  is  very  cruel 
to  the  operntee.  If  ahorse  is  quiet,  he  is  shod  in 
the  ordinary  way  ;  but  if  he  be  in  the  least  degree 
unsteady  or  vicious,  he  has  the  twitch  immediately 
put  on  his  nose,  and  v/hen  the  hind  legs  are  to  be 
shod,  each  o-f  them  is  tied  up  in  turn  from  the  fet- 
lock to  the  tail  by  a  rope  which  (hitched  round  it) 
the  smith  holds,  and  as  occasion  requires,  he  draws 
up  the  leg  to  a  greater  or  lesser  height  according 
as  the  horse  labours  or  kicks  ;  in  short,  the  poor 
brute  is  made  to  hold  up  its  leg  by  its  own  tail. 
The  assistant  smith  ties  up  the  horse  in  the  same 
way  if  he  has  reason  to  apprehend  difficulty  in 
shoeing  the  fore-legs,  as  the  best  security  against 
a  kick  from  behind;  this  is  fair  enough  while  the 
horse's  hind  leg  is  on  the  ground,  for  while  it  rests 
there  quietly  no  pain  is  inflicted,  and  its  submis- 
sion is  thus  secured  ;  but  the  suspension  of  the  leg 
from  the  tail  while  the  smith  pares  the  foot  and 
puts  on  the  shoe,  must  be  distressing  to  the  patient. 
Few  horses,  if  any,  are  so  vicious  by  nature  as  to 
require  this  harsh  treatment;  it  is  a  want  of  gen- 
tleness in  the  smith  which  causes  a  horse  to  resist 
what  must  always  be  a  very  alarming  operation  to 
a  young  horse ;  if  he  be  frightened  at  first,  he  re- 
sists, and  then,  to  save  himself  trouble,  the  smith 
treats  him  with  severity  which  is  never  forgotten. 
The  next  time  he  comes  to  the  forge  he  trembles, 
and  prepares  for  increased  resistance;  an  operation 
which  is  to  be  repeated  every  month  of  his  lite, 
and  ought  to  be  rendered  easy  and  familiar,  is  thus 
made  a  source  of  suffering.  The  twitcbing  of  his 
nose  and  his  tail  becomes  a  matter  of  course,  and 
the  apprehension  of  the  torture  renders  him  at  last 
stubborn  and  violent.  Had  a  system  of  soothing 
kindness  been  substituted,  the  stubbornness  ap- 
prehended and  complained  of  would  probably 
never  have  been  manifested.  D. 


"  bag. 


ON   BAGGING  WHEAT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR   OF  THE   FARMEIt's  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  a    "  Lindsey  Farmer," 
ging"  is  performed  thus  : — 

First  make  a  band  and  lay  it  down,  then,  standing 
in  the  furrow  left  hand  to  the  standing  corn,  cut  a 
handful,  put  the  stubble  ends  of  this  handful  all 
even,  tlien  grasp  it  in  the  left  hand  eight  or  ten 
inches  from  the  end,  and  with  this  assistant  lav  a 
little  of  the  standing  corn  back,  or  from  you,  and 
with  the  scythe  honk  chop  off  cutting  inwards, 
close  to  the  ground,  the  corn  so  laid  off;  move  the 
left  hand  fortvard,  lay  back  the  corn  as  before,  and 
make  another  cut,  and  so  proceed — moving  left  band, 
one  foot,  and  the  scythe  hook  simultaneously — across 
the  "land"  or  "ridge,"  or  half  way  across  it,  if 
there  are  two  persons  on  it ;  four  to  five  yards  is  the 
usual  breadth  taken.  Having  reached  the  breadth 
intended  to  be  taken,  drop  the  corn  which  till  now 
lias  been  held  in  the  left  hand,  among  ihe  cut  corn 
which  now  leans  against  the  standing-  corn,  and  com- 
mence collecting  what  has  been  cut ;  for  this  pur- 
pose, walk  backwards  over  the  same  ground,  or 
rather  a  little  nearer  the  standing  corn— use  the  left 
hand,  the  book,  aad  the  right  foot — roll  over  the  cut 
corn  with  the  book,  and  at  the  same  time  cut  some 


more  with  the  point  of  it,  and  keep  walking  back- 
wards and  collecting  all  together  till  you  reach  the 
furrow  from  whence  you  started,  when  you  will 
find  you  have  got  an  armful ;  lay  this  armful  into  the 
band,  cut  another  left  handful  as  at  first,  and  again 
go  on  cutting-  inwards  ;  returning  with  the  armful, 
lay  it  in  the  same  band,  which  is  then  enough  for  a 
sheaf:  make  another  band  for  another  sheaf,  and  pro- 
ceed as  before ;  cutting  forwards,  and  cutting  and 
collecting  backwards,  clears  about  a  yard  wide. 
Price — oats  about  9s.,  wheat  about  12s.  per  acre,  to 
cut,  bind,  and  shock. 
Bucks,  Au^.  25,1841. 


Sir, — Bagging-  wheat  has  been  a  common  practice 
in  parts  of  this  county  (Dorsetshire)  for  many  years, 
and  is  performed  with  a  heavier  sickle  than  that  used 
for  hand-griping ;  indeed,  here  the  latter  practice 
is  quite  superseded  by  the  scythe  or  bagging.  The 
price  usually  given  for  cutting  an  acre  statute  mea- 
sure in  this  mode,  is  five  shillings  and  drink  ;  our 
usual  average  weekly  wages  being  for  an  able  man 
qs.  per  week.  The  advantage  of  this  system  is,  that 
the  wheat  is  cut  quicker,  and  the  straw  lower,  than 
by  hand  reaping — and  laid  more  regularly  in  catches 
or  small  parcels  ready  for  tying,  which  cannot  be  done 
by  the  scythe. 

If  you  are  not  tired  of  inserting  propositions  for 
the  alteration  of  the  corn  laws,  allow  the  following 
scale  to  appear  in  your  next  week's  journal.  The 
great  object  is  to  give  adequate  protection  to  the 
home  grower  —  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  the 
price  of  wheat  as  even  as  the  uncertainty  of  seasons 
will  jiermit,  and  to  make  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
large  factors  and  speculators  to  raise  the  markets  for 
their  own  benefit ;  in  which  case,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  enhanced  price  goes  into  their  pockets 
instead  ofthe  farmers'  ;  the  latter  paying  tithes,  and 
sometimes  rent,  according  to  a  high  price  for  corn, 
which  they  actually  do  not  receive. 

Scale. — A  permpnent  duty  of  6s.  per  qr.  on  wheat 
imported.     Ports  shut  till  wheat  is  56s.  per  qr. — 

56s.  per  qr.~) 

57s.     . .        }'  24s.  duty,  besides  6s.  permanent. 

58s.     . .      J 

59s.     . .       ^ 

60s.     ..        ^  IBs.  duty,  ditto 

6ls.    ..      J 

62s.     . .      "^ 

63s.     . .        S  123.  duty,  ditto 

64s.     . .       J 

65s.     . .      ") 

66s.     . ,        y    6s.  duty,  ditto 

67s.     . .      J 

68s.    Ports  open  at  the  permanent  duty. 

The  corn  inspector's  accounts  to  be  open  to  all 
parties — returns  to  be  given  for  home  grown  corn 
only,  by  both  buyer  and  sellr-r  of  all  corn  bought  at 
market  or  at  home  during  the  week. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  F. 


A  Correspondent  in  Worcestershire  says,  that 
bagging  is  executed  by  a  tool  called  a  bean 
book,  and  the  straw  is  cut  by  a  stroke  instead  of 
the  cutting  ofthe  sickle,  which  is  drawn  towards  the 
reaper,  holding  or  collecting  the  straw  in  the  left 
hand  ;  the  best  baggers  use  also  a  wooden  hook  in 
the  left  hand,  to  collect  and  bring  together  the  cut 
wheat  in  a  bundle-like  shape  to  the  ground. 
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ON  THE  GUANO. 

By  CuTHEEnx  W.  Johnson',  Esq. 

GuAN'o — Is  the  name  of  a  manure,  much  em- 
ployed  by  the  cultivators  of  Peru  to  fertilize  their 
sterile  plains,  lands  on  which  occasionally  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  rain  for  many  months.  This  manure 
is  the  excrements  of  sea  birds,  and  like  that  produced 
by  all  animals  feeding  on  animal  food,  is  of  a  very 
povcerful  description.  (  Dfli'v's  E/fiwi.o/ ■^^.  C7i  em.  2%. ) 
It  exists,  according  to  M.  Humboldt,  in  the  great- 
est abundance  in  some  of  the  small  rocky  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  at  Chinche,  Ilo,  Iza,  and  Arica. 
Even  when  Humboldt  wrote  some  twenty  years 
since,  fifty  vessels  were  annually  loaded  with  the 
Guano  at  Chinche  alone,  each  trader  carrying  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  cubic  feet.  The 
Guano  exists,  according  to  Liebig,  (Organic  Cbem. 
8\,)  on  the  surface  of  these  islands  in  strata  of 
several  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  in  fact  the  putrid 
excrements  of  innumerable  sea-fowl  that  remain  on 
them  during  the  breeding  season. 

It  is  used  by  the  farmers  of  Peru  chiefly  as  a  ma- 
nure for  the  Maize  or  Indian  corn,  and,  it  Is  said,  in 
the  small  proportion  of  about  one  cwt.  per  acre. 

It  appears,  in  the  state  in  which  it  has  been  lately 
introduced  into  this  country,  to  be  a  fine  brown  or 
fawn  coloured  powder,  emits  a  strong  marine 
smell,  which  blackens  when  heated,  and  gives  off 
strong  ammoniacal  fumes;  when  nitric  acid  is  mixed 
with  it,  uric  or  lithic  acid  is  produced.  It  has 
been  anal3'sed  by  various  chemists.  In  1806,  an 
analysis  of  a  very  elaborate  description  was  pub- 
lished by  M.  M.  Fourcroy  and  Vanquelin.  They 
found  in  it  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  uric  acid,  partly 
saturated  with  ammonia,  and  partly  with  potiish, 
some  phosphate  of  lime  and  ammonia,  and  small 
quantities  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  a  little 
fatty  matter,  and  a  portion  of  sand.  It  has  been  more 
recently  analysed  by  Mr.  HennoU,  of  Apothecaries 
Hall,  who  found  in  Guano — 

Bone   Earth 30     5 

Sulphates  and  Muriates 3 

Uric  or  Lithic  Acid 1 5 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia 3 

Matters  volatile  at  212",  consisting  chiefly  1  -i  a 

of  water  and  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. .  J 

Other  organic  matters 36     5 


dica'te  that  fact.  Thus  uric,  or  lethic  acid,  whicli  is 
a  fine  white  powder  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  (IT" '.20 
parts  of  water  only  dissolving  one  part  or  uric  acid) 
is  composed  according  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Prout, 
of— 

Hydrogen 0     12.'> 

Carbon 2     250 

Nitrogen,  or  Azote 1     7.50 

Oxygen 1    500 


100 

It  has  also  been  analysed  by  Mr.  Brett,  of  Liver- 
pool, who  found  in  100  parts — 
Earthy  insoluble  salts,  chiefly  Phosphate  of  1    ^^     ,, 

Lime J 

Soluble  salts  fixed,  Alkaline,  Sulphate  and  \     q     r 

Muriate J 

Organic  Matter 68     3 

The  organic  matter  consists  of — 

Lithic  Acid 16     1 

Ammonia 8     7 

Other  organic  matter  and  moisture 43     5 

*68     3 
M.  Boussingault,  who  also  analysed  Guano,  de- 
tected in  it,  besides  the  earthy  salts,  the  urate,  ])hos- 
phate,  oxalate,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.     (Ann.  de 
C/.im.  T.7.5,p,  319. ) 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  a  very  powerful 
manure;  the  very  conaposilion  of  its  salts  would  in- 

•  For  those  I  am  indebtttl  to  fllr.  M'Donuia,   of  St.   Wil- 
Ured'8  Court,  London. 


Thompson's  Chem.,  vol.  2,  p.  187.  6     625 

Urate  of  ammonia  and  urate  of  potash,  are  fine 
white  powders,  also  very  soluble  in  water.  Of  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  of  the  guano,  the  earthy  salt,  and 
most  valuable  portion  of  bones,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
comment;  I  have  in  my  work  "On  the  Fertilizers,  p. 
l36,"endeavoured  to  show  how  essentially  valuable 
this  salt  is  to  all  the  farmer's  commonly  cultivated 
crops. 

The  use  of  the  dung  of  birds  is  not  a  modern  im- 
provement, for  that  of  poultry  has  been  adopted  as  a 
manure  from  a  very  early  period.  M.  P.  Cato,  the 
earliest  of  the  agricultural  writers,  in  his  work  lib. 
36,  commends  the  use  of  pigpons' dung  for  meadows, 
corn  lands,  orgardens;  and  John  Worlidge,  in  1669, 
was  warm  in  the  praise  ofthe  dung  of  fowls.  Pigeon's 
or  hen's  dung,"  he  savs,  ( Mvstery  nf  Agriculture, 
p.  71.^  "is  incomparable;  one  load  >s  worth  ten  loads 
of  other  dung,  and  is  therefore  usually  sown  on  wheat 
or  barley  that  lieth  afar  off,  and  is  not  easy  to  be 
helped."  And  he  says  in  another  place — "  A  flock 
of  vi'ild  geese  had  pitched  upon  a  j)arcei  of  green 
wheat,  and  had  eaten  it  up  clean,  and  set  thereon 
and  dunged  it  several  nights,  that  the  owner  des- 
paired of  having  any  crop  that  year  ;  but  the  contrary 
happened,  for  he  had  a  far  richer  stock  of  wheat 
there,  than  any  of  his  neighbours  had.'' 

In  some  experiments  made  by  ]Mr.  Skirving,  of 
Walton,  near  Liverpool,  in  18-11,  the  Guano  was 
tried  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  cwts.  per  acre,  as  a 
manure  for  Swedish  turnips,  and  Italian  rye-grasa, 
with  very  considerable  success ;  it  appeared  to  be 
equally,  or  rather  more  efficacious,  than  twenty  cubic 
yards  per  acre  of  farm-yard  manure. 

The  most  elaborate  set  of  experiments  upon  the 
Guano  with  which  1  am  acquainted,  were  made  in 
1810,  for  potatoes  and  mangel  wurzel,  at  the  island 
of  St.  Helena,  by  the  late  General  Beatson,  and  they 
are  the  more  valuable  from  being  comparative.  The 
soil  on  which  these  experiments  were  made  was 
rather  stiff,  being  composed  of  blackish  mould,  in- 
termixed with  friable  fat  clay. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results.  In  every 
experiment  35  loads  of  horse  dung  litter,  per  acre, 
were  used,  35  of  hog  dung  litter,  and  .35  bushels 
per  acre  ofthe  Guano. 

WITH  POTATO  SEED    THE  SIZE  OF  TUR- 
NIPS,  PLANTED  WHOLE, 

TWELVE  INCUFS   DEKP. I'llODl'CK    PER   jiCRE. 


Guano 499  bush.  I  Hog  dung  ... 

Horse  dung.  492  |  Soil  simple. . 

NINE    INCHE.S   DEEP. 

Guano 466  bush.  I  Pig  dung  . . 

Horse  dung.  460  |  Soil  simple.., 

SIX    INCHES    DEEP, 


408  bush. 
337 


Guano 554  bu.sh. 


Horse  dung.  583 


Pig   dung... 
Soil  simple... 


427 
.375 

447 
395 


busi). 


bush. 


TIinEE    INCHES    DEEP. 


Guano .531  bush. 

Horse  dung.  479 


Pig  dung  .. 
Soil  simple.. 


414  bush. 
311 
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LARGE 

POTATOES  CUT  IN 

TWELVE   INCHES    DEEP. 

PIECES. 

Guano 

Horse  dung. 

50.5  bush.     Pig  dung  . 
648                 Soil  simple. 

INE    INCHES    DEEP. 

. .  369  bush 
...   28d 

Guano 

Horse  dung. 

5.57  busb. 
589 

Pig  dung  .. 
Soil  simple.. 

..  434  busb 

..   38'2 

SIX    IN'CHES    DEEP. 

Guano 

Horse  duug. 

589  bush. 
h3l 

Pig  dung,...  466  busb 
Soil  simple... .  408 

THREE   INCHES    DEEP. 

Guano 

Horse  dung. 

557  busb. 
611 

Pig  dung  , 
Soil  simple.. 

. .  375  busb 
...  414 

FROM  MIDDLE  EYE  OF  POTATO  SEED 
SCOOPED  OUT, 

PLANTED    TWELVE   INCHES    DEEP. 

Guano......  382  bush.  I  Pig  dung  .. 

Horse  dung.  479  |  Soil  simple., 

KINE   INCHES    DEEP. 

Guano 375  bush.  I  Pig  dung  . . 

Horse  dung.  479  )  Soil  simple.. 

SIX    INCHES  DEEP. 

Guano 576  bush.     Pig    dung.. 

Soil  simple.. 

THREE    INCHES    DEEP. 

Guano 453  bush,  j  Pig  dung 


Horse  dung.  563 


Horse  dung.  382 


298  bush. 
165 

298  bush. 
210 

405  bush. 
337 

485  busb. 


Soil  simple....  343 


WHH    SMALL    POTATOES    PLANTED 
WHOLE. 


TWELVE    INCHES    DEEP 

Guano 492  bush 

Horse  dung.  401 


Piff  dung 


992  busb, 
369 


525  bush. 
440 

544  busb. 
570 

440 

440 


Soil  simple.. 

NINE   INCHES    DEEP. 

Guano 557  busb.  I  Pig  dung   .. 

Horse  dung.  ."ilS  |  Soil  simple.. 

SIX  INCHES  DEEP. 

Guano 628  busb.     Pig  dung.. 

Horse  dung.  583  Soil  simple.. 

THREE   INCHES  DEEP. 

Guano 557  bush,  l  Pig  dung  . , 

Horse  dung,  414  |  Soil  simple.. 

The  total  comparative  produce  in  lbs.  of  potatoes, 
from  these  manures,  was,  therefore — 

lbs. 
Guano,  or  sea-fowl  dung,  at  35  bush,  per  acre..  639 

Horse  dung,  35  cart  loads  per   acre 626 

Hog  do.  do.  do 634 

Soil    simple 446 

With  Mangel  Wurzel,  the  produce  per  acre  on  a 
similar  soil,  was  as  follows  : 

Leaves.         Roots 

Soil  simple 38  tons.     19|  tons. 

Hog  dung  and  ashes,  360  "1     .„.  ggj^ 

bush,  per  acre J 

Guano,  35  bush,  per  acre. .   1531 


771 


The  Guano,  adds  General  Beatson,  or  sea-fowl 
dung,  which  is  found  inconsiderable  quantities  upon 
Egg  Isilands,  The  Guano,  he  adds,  was  first  recom- 
mended to  my  notice  by  the  Right  Hon,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  "  It  furnishes 
the  loading  of  an  immense  number  of  vessels  that 
are  constantly  employed  in  bringing  it  from  small 
islands  to  the  main  land  on  the  western  coast  of 
South  America,  where  it  is  sold  and  distributed  for 
the  purpose  of  manure,  which  it  answers  in  a  degree 


infinitely  superior  to  any  other  article  we  have  the 
knowledge  of.  A  handful  is  considered  as  sufficient 
for  several  square  yards  of  land,  the  produce  ef 
which  is  exuberant,  in  consequence  of  the  force  or 
this  application.' 

The  accuracy  of  this  valuable  communication  has 
been  most  amply  confirmed  by  my  experiments  in 
the  culture  of  potatoes,  as  well  as  upon  grass  lands. 
Thirty-five  bushels  of  the  Guano,  or  three  cart  loads, 
per  acre,  appear  to  me  equivalent  in  eft'ect  to  seventy 
loads  of  good  rot  dung.  I  should  imagine  that  abun- 
dance of  this  most  valuable  manure  might  be  had 
from  many  of  the  rocks  and  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland.  The  effect  of  the  Guanoupon  grass  lands 
is  comparatively  greater  than  in  the  potato  experi- 
ment :  from  what  cause  this  proceeds  it  may  be 
difficult  to  explain ;  but  as  Dr.  Priestley  found,  by 
experiment,  that  vegetables  throve  best  when  they 
were  made  to  grow  in  air  made  putrid  by  the  decom- 
position of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  very  strong  effluvia  which  issues 
from  the  sea-fowl  dung  or  Guano,  together  with  its 
being  readily  washed  among  the  roots  of  vegetables 
by  the  first  falls  of  rain,  are  circumstances  that  may 
possibly  render  its  effects  as  a  top-dressing  greatly 
superior  to  those  it  produces  when  it  is  mixed  with 
the  soil.  By  this  mixture  its  power  may  be  weak- 
ened and  a  great  portion  of  effluvia,  which  by  some 
is  supposed  the  proper  food  of  plants,  being  retained 
under  ground  cannot  escape  and  unite  with  the  at- 
mosphere. On  the  29th  of  July,  1808,  I  marked 
out  a  space  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  Plantation 
House,  which  measured  one  rod  in  breadth,  and 
twelve  rods  in  length ;  this  was  divided  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  or  square  rods,  and  numbered  progres- 
sively from  1  to  12.  The  Guano  was  reduced  to  a 
powder  and  sifted,  and  upon  No.  1  a  quart  of  this 
powder  was  evenly  strewed  by  the  hand  :  this  is  at 
the  rate  of  five  Winchester  bushels  per  acre — be- 
cause 160  square  rods,  or  an  acre,  would  have  re- 
quired that  number  of  quarts,  or  exactly  ti  ve  bushels . 
In  the  same  manner.  No.  2  had  two  quarts.  No.  3 
three  quarts,  and  so  on  to  No.  12,  which  had  12 
quarts,  or  at  the  rate  of  60  bushels  per  acre.  From 
the  29th  of  July  there  were  daily  drizzling  rains 
until  the  5th  of  August,  when  the  effect  of  this  in- 
valuable manure  began  to  appear.  On  the  following- 
day  the  whole  extent  of  the  twelve  rods  became 
highly  verdant,  and  exhibited  such  a  contrast  to  the 
unmanured  part  of  the  lawn,  that  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  newly  turfed  with  a  finer  kind 
of  sod.  The  effect  gradually  increased,  and  in  the 
first  week  of  October,  that  is,  in  a  little  more  than 
two  months,  the  higher  numbers  from  6  to  12  hav- 
ing from  30  to  60  bushels  per  acre,  excited  the  sur- 
prise of  every  person  who  saw  them,  being  covered 
with  the  most  exuberant  grass  that  can  be  imagined, 
and  having  more  the  resemblance  of  a  crop  of  young- 
wheat  very  thickly  sown,  than  of  any  grass  I  ever 
beheld.  This  is  more  remarkable,  as  -at  that  time 
the  copious  rains  which  fell  in  August  and  the  spring 
season,  had  made  no  visible  effect  on  the  adjoining 
part  of  the  lawn.  It  was  from  a  frequent  and  care- 
ful inspection  of  the  above  experiments  that  I  have 
estimated  35  bushels  of  Guano  per  acre,  to  be  equi- 
valent in  effect  upon  grass  lands  to  70  loads  of  good 
rot  dung.  I  have  been  informed  that  Guano  is  sold 
at  Lima  -and  at  other  towns  on  the  coast  of  Peru, 
for  a  dollar  a  bag  of  50  pounds  weight,  and  that  it  is 
much  in  use  there  for  manuring  fruit  trees  and  gar- 
dens. It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
manures,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious 
in  using  it.  I  have  observed  when  too  much  is  laid 
on  grass,  that  it  burns  it  and  destroys  it.    I  would 
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therefore  recommend  to  those  who  may  try  it  on  fruit 
trees,  to  begin  with  not  more  than  threo  quarters  of  a 
pint  to  each  tree,  and  to  trench  it  about  a  foot  deep  all 
round  the  roots,  li  the  first  application  be  found 
insufficient,  a  second  or  tliird  may  be  given  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  months  ;  or  a  better  mode,  per- 
haps, of  determining  the  quantity  of  Guano  projier 
for  each  fruit  tree  would  be  to  select  about  a  dozen 
trees  of  the  same  kind  and  size,  and  to  vary  the  cjuan- 
tities  by  an  easy  progression,  from  three  quarters  of 
a  pint,  to  one  or  two  quarts  or  more  to  each  tree. — 
Com.  Board  of  Affri.,  v.  T,  p.  225 — 240. 

The  Guano  is  entirely    a   new  fertilizer   to  this 
country — about    twenty    casks    were    imported    in 

1840,  by  Mr.  Myers,    of  Liverpool,  and   this  year 

1841,  one  or  two  cargoes  have  arrived  from  the 
Pacific.  It  is  certainly  highly  to  the  credit  of  an 
English  merchant,  the  enterprise  which  has  thus  led 
him  to  bring  so  many  thousands  of  miles  this  long 
employed  manure  of  South  America.  That  it  may 
succeed  in  adding  fertility  to  the  soils  of  our  country 
will  be  the  ardent  wish  of  every  true  Englishman  ; 
that  it  promises  well,  uo  one  will  doubt  who  attends 
carefully  to  its  chemical  composition  ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  by  avoiding  the  application  of  it 
in  quantities  too  small,  and  by  the  use  of  the  drill,  a 
valuable  fertilizer  will  be  added  to  the  manures  al- 
ready iu  the  English  farmer's  possession.  But  I 
would  warn  my  agiicultural  friends  not  to  be  led 
away  by  idle  assertions  respecting  its  powers,  such 
as  that  a  single  cwt.  is  sufficient  for  an  acre  of 
ground  ;  from  two  to  four  cwt.  is  the  smallest  quantity 
that  should  be  applied  by  the  drill :  let  them  beware 
too  of  adulterations — the  price  has  already  tempted 
the  small  dealers  to  mix  it  with  other  substances. 
There  is  only  one  course  to  avoid  these,  such  as  by 
procuring  it  of  those  who,  like  the  London  Manure 
Company,  or  Mr.  Mark  Fothergill,  are  above  the 
practice  of  these  frauds. — From  JoJinson's  Farmers' 
Encyclopaedia — now  publishing. 


THE  CROPS  AND  THE  CORN 
LAWS. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    MAnK-LAlN'E    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Although  I  have  more  than  once  said  I 
should  give  up  writing  for  your  or  any  other 
paper,  I  cannot  refrain  from  once  more  addressing 
you. 

Two  of  my  wheat  crops,  like  others  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood on  sandy  loamy  soils,  having  so  gone  off" 
in  the  spring  as  to  be  now,  at  harvest,  very  bad,  I 
fancy  that  I  may  probably  be  doing  some  little 
good  by  communicating  what  I  conclude  has  been 
the  cause  ;  and  stating  what  is  my  intention  to  do 
this  autumn  to  endeavour  to  prevent  such  a  failure 
of  crop  another  year.  It  is  not  only  sustaining 
the  loss,  but  it  is  somewhat  mortifying  in  having 
one's  land  seen  by  persons  travelling  on  our  turn- 
pike road,  full  of  gaudy  poppies  and  other  weeds, 
as  it  is  sure  to  be  when  crops  fail.  I  wish  that  my 
present  fine  crop  of  carrots,  beautiful  crop  of 
mangel  wurzel,  and  best  crop  of  Swede  turnips, 
had  been  by  the  road  side  instead  of  these  failing 
wheat  crops.  One  of  the  wheat  crops  was  on  a 
one  year's  clover  ley,  the  seed  drilled  in  October ; 
the  other  after  turnips,  the  first  week  in  December. 
On  first  discovering  the  thinness  of  plant  in  both 
the  crops,  I  attributed  it  to  the  ravages  of  the  wire- 
worm,  but  afterwards  was  convinced  of  being  quite 
mistaken  as  to  the  one  on  the  clover  ley.     In  this 


there  was  no  appearance  of  thinness  of  plant  when 
the  snow  went  away,  after  it  had  lain  some  length 
of  time  with  severe  frost.  After  this  there  was,  for 
some  time,  severe  frost  with  very  high  wind,  with- 
out any  snow  on  the  ground  ;  thus  was  the  mould, 
on  the  highest  parts  of  the  field,  turned  into  dust, 
blown  away,  and  the  roots  of  the  wheat  left 
so  bare  of  covering  as  to  be  killed  by  the  frost.  On 
the  low  ground  of  the  field,  and  by  the  hedge  sides 
which  were  protected  from  high  winds,  are  trodden 
down  hard,  and  where  the  wire-worm  is  scarcely 
ever  found,  there  was  a  goofl  crop. 

This  field  was  ploughed  last  autumn  by  teams 
contending  for  our  parish  ploughing  prizes.  Being 
in  Scotland  at  the  time,  I  doubt  if  the  seed  was 
drilled  in  so  deep  as  four  inches,  which  has  long 
been  my  orders  that  wheat  should  be  on  those 
parts  of  my  farm  where  the  soil  is  chiefly  composed 
of  sand.  The  ploughing  was  done  in  that  way 
which  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  best ;  whicli 
is,  for  the  furrows  to  lay  much  on  edge,  but  which 
I  do  not  like  when  the  seed  is  to  be  drilled  in. 
When  it  is  sown  broad-cast  it  is  right,  because  the 
harrows  then  catch  plenty  of  mould  to  cover  the 
seed  ;  but  when  the  seed  is  to  be  drilled,  I  feel 
assured  tliat  on  land  like  mine  it  is  best  to  have 
a  thick  farrow  ploughed,  and  so  turned  over  to  lay 
as  flat  as  possible ;  and  thus  when  the  seed  is  de- 
posited in  the  earth  by  the  drill,  the  land  should 
lay  quite  solid,  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  chance 
of  a  good  crop  of  wheat. 

Instead  of  having  the  land  of  my  clover  ley  crop 
of  wheat  lay  solid,  from  the  manner  it  had  been 
ploughed  and  managed,  it  laid  so  hollow  that  in 
walking  over  it  about  Christmas,  in  every  footstep 
it  sunk  several  inches ;  this  was  bad,  but  could  not 
be  remedied,  for  the  roll  could  not  then  be  used, 
nor  would  it  then  do  to  feed  a  flock  of  sheep  on  it. 
Daily  driving  a  flock  over  it  might  have  done  some 
good.  There  was,  I  find,  another  thing  against  my 
having  a  good  crop,  the  land  was  ploughed  when 
quite  dry ;  which  a  clover  ley,  intended  for  wheat, 
ought  never  to  be. 

I  have  harvested  this  year,  oft*  strong  clay  land  of 
my  farm,  an  abundant  crop  of  wheat.  On  all  such 
land  in  this  district  the  wheat  crops  this  year  are 
best,  but  the  wheat  crops  throughout  the  country 
cannot,  I  conceive,  prove  to  be  so  abundant  as  they 
were  last  year,  or  the  quality  of  the  grain  so  fine. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  the  best  way  of  putting 
in  seed  wheat  on  light  land,  is  to  use  the  pres- 
ser  constructed  to  follow  two  ploughs,  which 
had  they  skim  coulters  put  on  them  it  would  be 
lietter,thus  a  solid  drill  would  be  formed,  into  which 
the  seed  falls  on  being  sowed  broadcast;  this  will  be 
my  plan  of  wheat  sowing  this  autumn,  and  intended 
should  have  been  last.  There  is  a  presser  machine 
that  deposits  the  seed  in  the  drill  furrows  at  the 
time  of  making  them.  I  understand,  that  in  the 
state  which  seed  wheat  is  on  sowing,  it  is  most  dif- 
ficult to  have  it  run  regularly;  if  it  did  do  so,  the 
seed  would  be  more  evenly  put  into  the  drills  than 
when  it  is  sown  broadcast  to  fall  into  them. 

The  high  frosty  wind  before  mentioned  had  some 
effect  on  the  crop  after  turnips,  but  the  chief  part 
of  its  failure,  which  was  not  one-fourth  so  great  as 
in.tlie  other  crop,  was  causeil  by  the  wire-worm,  of 
wlitch  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  an  im- 
mense quantity  in  the  land.  Could  I  soon  get  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  ammonia  from  the  gas- 
works, I  could  kill  them,  and  the  land  by  the  spring 
would  80  get  rid  of  the  poison  infused  in  it  as  to 
nourish  a  crop.  As  I  shall  not  I  fear  be  able  to 
get  the  ammobia,  I  must  plough  and  stir  the  land  as 
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much  as  possible  during  the  winter,  for  birds  to 
pick  them  \ip — tlie  frost  to  lay  hold  of  some  of 
them — not  sow  the  land  early  with  barley,  and  thus 
deprive  them  of  food ;  this  is  all  that  I  yet  know 
can  be  done  against  these  the  farmer's  greatest  bane. 
The  ridge  system  of  turnip  cultivation  suits  these 
abominable  destructives.  Mangel  wurzel  they  mucli 
like  ;  the  fact  is,  the  land  which  is  the  richest  and 
freest  from  couch,  is  the  most  likely  to  be  infested 
with  them.  It  might  reasonaldy  have  been  expected 
that  entomologists  would,  before  this,  have  informed 
us  of  the  natural  history  of  the  creature,  that  we 
might  better  know  how  to  attack  it ;  but  in  this 
science,  as  in  many  others  that  were  to  render  great 
assistance  to  agriculture,  expectations  have  not  as 
yet  been  realized.  I  retain  the  same  opinion  which 
I  formed  many  years  ago,  that,  after  being  two 
years  in  the  earth,  it  turns  into  one  of  the  species 
of  the  hairy  long-legged  fly.  An  entomologist  has 
said  that  mine  is  a  mistaken  notion,  but  has  not 
said  what  it  really  does  turn  to.  This  I  have  great 
expectation  will  ere  long  be  proved  by  an  unscien- 
tific person  I  have  lately  had  commimication  with 
on  the  subject,  and  is  now  making  an  experiment 
with  them.  If  any  one  will,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  on  a  fine  day,  look  in  a  grass  field,  he  will  find 
hairy  long-legged  flies  hovering  about  to  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  sheep-dung ;  they  are  easily  caught ; 
on  inspection  they  are  found  with  the  body  exactly 
alike  to  the  full  grown  wire-worm. 

Every  one  who  wishes  prosperity  to  British  agri- 
culture'must  at  this  time  feel  deeply  interested  as 
to  the  protection  which  the  British  growers  of  corn 
are  likely  to  have  from  the  importation  of  un- 
needed  foreign  corn ;  I,  therefore,  cannot  close  this 
letter  without  saying  something  on  the  subject. 
That  there  will  be  some  modification  of  the  present 
law,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  I  wish  it  may  be  by 
lowering  the  scale,  and  taking  the  average  of  those 
prices  which  the  growers  obtain.  In  my  opinion, 
the  greatest  enemies  at  this  time  to  the  agricultural 
interest  are,  those  owners  and  occupiers  of  land 
who  are  opposed  to  any  alteration. 

All  that  the  growers  of  corn  ought  to  desire,  and  all 
they  do  desire  who  have  right  good  feelings  for  their 
fellow  men,  is  a  fair  remunerating,  and,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  in  the  chief  article  of  food,  a  steady  price. 

A  fixed  duty  being  advocated  in  preference  to  a 
sliding  scale,  by  some  exalted  persons  whose  minds 
have  long  been  directed,  and  time  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  general  good,  and  whose  opinion  therefore  must 
ever  command  respect,  must  create  in  the  minds  of 
those  of  humbler  capacity  and  station  in  life,  great 
doubts  of  the  solidity  of  the  opposite  opinions  which 
they  may  have  formed  ;  it  therefore  is  with  diffi- 
dence that  I  say,  in  my  humble  judgment,  with  a 
fixed  duty  of  eight  shillings  a  quarter  on  wheat,  or 
in  fact  with  any  fixed  dutv,  there  would  neither  be 
a  fair  remunerating  or  steady  price. 

Although  persons  like  myself  may  form  pretty 
correct  ideas  as  to  the  land  which  would  be  thrown 
out  of  cultivation,  and  the  effects  that  would  be  pro- 
duced in  the  agricultural  community,  by  a  fixed 
duty  of  eight  shillings  a  quarter,  so  as  to  bring  the 
price  of  wheat  down  to  five  shillings  a  bushel — 
which  the  master  manufacturers  want,  and  many 
have  said  is  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be — we  must  well 
know  that,  on  the  corn  question  geneially,  taken  in 
all  its  bearings  and  effecis  on  the  community  at 
large,  there  are  persons  whose  minds  are  so  much 
more  expanded,  and  whose  situation  in  life  qualify 
them  to  be  such  infinitely  better  judges  in  this  most 
important  of  all  questions,  that  I  will  not  attempt  to 
fully  enter  into  the  subject,  but  only  here  introduce 


some  queries  for  sucii  persons  to  solve,  supposing 
wheat  was  five  shillings  a  bushel,  and  all  agricultural 
produce  at  a  corresponding  low  price. 

Near  forty  years  ago,  I  gave  my  opinion  in  the 
Farmer's  Journal,  tliat  the  permanent  price  of  wheat 
will  ever  be  the  standard  of  worth  of  every  commo- 
dity in  the  kingdom  ;  of  the  land, likewise,  and  of  all 
the  obligations  due  from  one  man  to  another,  or  from 
one  class  of  men  to  another.  Would  not  the  na- 
tional debt  be  greatly  increased,  were  the  permanent 
]irice  of  wheat  so  low  as  five  shillings  a  bushel  1  For, 
although  the  nominal  amount  remained  the  same,  the 
debt,  from  the  increase  of  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
interest  of  it,  must  in  reality  become  greater. 

England,  with  its  enormous  national  debt,  is  in 
an  artificial  state  -.  it  is  only  by  artificial  means  that 
its  prosperity  can  be  continued,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  continuance  of  the  payment  of  the  interest  of 
this  debt.  It  is  said  landlords  must  lower  their 
rents.  They  are  now  probably  calculated  for  wheat 
to  be  about  seven-and-sixpence  a  bushel.  If  wheat 
is  to  be  five  shillings,  there  should  be  an  abatement 
of  one-third  of  the  rent.  I  conceive  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  national  income  arises  from  the  as- 
sessed taxes.  Were  the  incomes  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors reduced  one-third,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  continue  their  present  establishments, 
or  circulate  the  cash  they  now  do  for  the  benefit  of 
trade ;  the  national  income,  therefore,  would  be 
lessened,  and  trade  depressed. 

I  will  now  state  the  consequences  which  would 
arise  to  the  tenant  farmer  of  good  turnip-land,  with 
wheat  at  five  shillings  a  bushel  instead  of  seven-and- 
sixpence;  'tis  true  the  average  these  three  years  has 
exceeded  that,  but  we  will  say  that  price,  being,  as 
T  believe,  without  anvthing  now  before  me  to  prove 
it,  about  the  average  of  the  past  six  years.  Sup- 
posing his  present  rent  to  be  450L  per  annum,  he 
ought  to  make  three  and  a-half  rents  ;  one  landlord, 
one  tenant,  one  and  a-half  for  labour,  taxes,  trades- 
men's bills,  seed,  &c.,  and  interest  of  capital  em- 
ployed.* The  annual  produce  of  such  a  farm  ought, 
in  corn  and  in  the  profit  on  meat,  to  amount  to  i,b7bL 
If  it  was  reduced  one-third,  by  wheat  being  at  five 
shillings  a  bushel,  it  would  be  1  ,OjOL,  less  thus  by 
325/.  All  that  he  would  have  to  make  up  this  loss, 
would  be  150/.  abatement  of  rent,  and  about  125/., 
which  would  be  the  utmost  that  he  could  reduce  in 
labour  and  tradesmen's  bills:  thus,  instead  of  hav- 
ing 450/.  a-year  to  maintain  a  family,  and  to  put  by 
annually  a  small  sum  to  provide  for  it,  and  to  secure 
the  comforts  necessary  in  old  age,  he  would  only 
hare  250/. 

If  there  was  such  a  modification  of  the  present 
scale  of  duty  on  foreign  corn,  so  as  to  bring  the 
average  jirice  of  wheat  to  6d.  Gd.  a  bushel,  which  I 
think  might  be  done  by  the  sliding  scale  stated  at 
bottom.t  and  there  was  a  general  abatement  of  ten  per 

*  Vide  "  Hillyard's  Practical  Farming  and  Grazing, 
3rd  edition,  p.  126." 

t  Ports  not  to  be  open  for  the  importation  of  foreign 
wheat  till  the  average  price  shall  exceed  54s,  per  qr. 
Then  if  not  exceeding 


55s. 

•  •  •  • 

203.  duty. 

63s, 

•  •  «  • 

135.  duty 

56s. 

•  •  .  • 

19s. 

64s. 

•  •  •  • 

123. 

57s. 

*  •  •  • 

18s. 

65p. 

•  •  •  • 

10s. 

58*. 

.... 

17'!. 

66s, 

•  •  •  • 

83. 

59s. 

•  •  «  • 

16^. 

67s. 

•  •  •  • 

6s. 

60s. 

•  •  •  • 

15s. 

68s. 

■  *•  • 

4s. 

61?. 

•  •    •  • 

14«. 

69s. 

•   •  ■   a 

2s. 

6-2s. 

•  •  •  • 

IS?. 

70s. 

•  ■    «  • 

Is. 

No  returns  of  averages  to  be  teut  in  from  Mark  Lane, 
Birmingham,  JManchester,  Leeds,  or  any  sea  port ;  thus 
the  averages  will  be  the  prices  which  the  growers  obtttin. 
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cent. in  rents,  the  present  spirit  in  ngriculture  would 
be  kept  up  ,  every  effort  would  be  resorted  to,  to 
make  all  tlie  land  now  in  occupation  produce  the  most 
it  is  capable  of ;  inucb  land,  yet  laying-  in  wase,  would 
be  brought  into  cultivation,  thus  affording  ad- 
ditional employment  for  the  increasing  population  ; 
and  thus  the  manufacturer's  home  trade,  which  is 
said  to  be  their  best,  would  flourish.  1  will  not  fur- 
ther lengthen  out  this  long  letter,  but  refer  those 
who  wish  for  more  of  my  ideas  on  the  corn  laws  to 
the  four  last  verses  of  my  song,  lately  published  in 
your  paper.  For  the  last  time,  I  subscribe  myself, 
Yours  truly,  C.  Hili.yard. 

Thorpelands,  near  Norlhavipton,  Sept.  8. 


THE    ROYAL     AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

At  a  Monthly  Council  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
1st  of  September;  prusest— His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  K.Li.,  in  the  Chair;  Colonel  Austen, 
Richard  Westbrook  Baker,  E^q.,  Thomas  Raymond 
Barker,  Esq.,  Henry  Blm.shard,  E'=q.,  French  Burke, 
Esq.,  James  Dean,  Esq.,  and  VVilliiim  Shaw,  Esq. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of 
the  Society. 

Bissill,  Edwiird,  Sullerton,  Boston.  Lincolnshire 
Cavendish,  Honourable  Captum,  G.R.N.,  Lyne  Grove, 

Chertsey,  Surrey 
Daniel,  Thomas,  Jun.,Stoodley,  Tiverton.  Somersetsh. 
Dean,  Francis  Keball,  East  Brent,  Axbridge,  Somerset. 
Ford,  William,  Bailey  Pit,  near  Monmouth 
Gardner,  William  Wells,  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire 
Grose,  Nicholas  Male,  Killibion,  Gowe,  Giamorgansh. 
LadeJs,  William,  Ellington,  near  Huntingdon 
Lilley,  Jame«,  Bassingbourne,  near  Royston. 
Marindin,  Rev.  Samuel,  Shanks  House.  Wincantou, 

Somerset 
Wantelyn,  Philip  Endell,  Amberley,  near  Monmouth. 
Webb,  Humphrey,  Orslow,  Newport,  Shropshire 
Willis,  John,  •22,  Ciiapel  St.,  Liverpool 
Way,  Rev.  H.,  Henbury,  near  Bristol. 

Mr.  Raymond  Barker  presented  the  Report  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  which  was  read  and  adopted. 

Bristol  Meeting. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  Chairman  of  the  General 
Bristol  Committee,  informed  the  Council  of  his  intention 
to  summon  the  Coinmiitee  to  hold  its  first  Meeting  on 
Tuesday  the  5ih  of  October,  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  preliminary  arrangements 
and  organization  of  the  general  plans  to  be  adopted 
under  each  department  of  the  business  of  the  meeting. 

New  Subsoil  Plough. 
Charles  Gabell,  Esq.,  of  Hollyficld,near  Ciickhowel, 
in  South  Wales,  int'orm<':d  the  Council,  thst  having  at- 
tended the  Liverpool  Meeting,  and  looked  with  interest 
on  the  trial  of  implement*  oa  that  occasion,  and  espe- 
ci:^Ily  on  the  operations  witii  the  subsoil  ploughs,  saw 
none  ol  them  which  appeared  to  him  of  equal  simplicity, 
economy  of  horse-draught,  and  ethciency,  with  a  simple 
subsoil  plough  he  had  constructed  for  his  own  use  in 
Wale«.  Mr.  Gabell.  considering  that  the  six  or  even 
four  horses  required  by  the  l)ean*ion  plough  were  not 
teams  ilmt  many  farmers  on  a  small  icale  could  com- 
mand, and  xvere  precluded  consequently  froiri  av.iiling 
themselves  of  that  valuable  implement,  regarded  it  of 
the  first  importance  to  have  a  plough  equally  efficient 
in  its  operation  that  could  be  worked  with  fewer  liorse» ; 
and  stated  that  the  one  ol  which  lie  sent  a  description  to 
the  Society  was  worked  with  two  ^ttout  carriage- horses  and 
could  go  when  required  enrhteen  inches  deep,  not  however 
stirring  the  soil  so  much  as  those  vilready  in  use,  having 
no  fin,  nor  movinsr  very  huge  sicmes,  but  easily  break- 
ing the  cru^t  loim'!(l  by  the  sole  of  the  plough,  and 
making  it  pervious  to  the  air  and  water.  Mr.  Gabell 
stated  that,  having  only  two  hordes,  he  used  his  new 
plough  lu-'t  spring  after  the  harrow,  first  in  the  same 


direction  as  the  furrow,  next  acros*;  it,  and  then  dia- 
gonally (in  the  direction  of  corner  to  cerner),  and  found 
thtit  it  completely  loosened  the  soil,  and  appeared 
effectually  to  prepare  it  for  the  Belgian  carrots  (which 
at  that  time  were  dointr  as  well  as  the  season  and  other 
circumstances  could  give  Mr.  Gabell  a  right  to  expect). 
Mr.  Gabell  had  also  used  it  as  a  Sub-turf  plough,  and 
thought  the  implement  still  better  calculated  for  that 
work,  the  resulting  crop  appearing  to  be  so  much  in- 
creased by  the  operation  that  he  intended  to  sub-tuif  most 
of  the  grass  land  on  his  farm.  The  Council  having  or- 
dered thanks  to  Mr.  Gabell  for  this  communication, 
referred  it  to  the  Journal  Committee. 
Guano  Manure. 

Charles  Alderman,  Esq.,  of  Kentbury,  near  New- 
bury,  Berkshire,  informed  the  Council  that  the  Guano 
Manure,  recently  brought  into  notice  at  the  Liverpool 
Meeting,  was  well  known  and  estimated  by  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  recommended  it  as  a  powerful  ma- 
nure; and  that  many  experiments  were  made  on  its 
effects  by  Major-General  Beatson,  who  applied  it  to 
potatoes  and  mangel-wurzel. 

Fescue  Grass. 

Mr.  H.  Lowder,  of  Harrington-street,  Hampstead 
Road,  presented  specimens  of  the  Festuca  Loliacea,  or 
Darnel-like  Fescue,  from  grass  land  mown  in  the 
early  part  of  the  summer,  accompanied  by  a  written 
communication  containing  observations  on  the  pecu- 
liarities of  this  grass.  IVIr.  Lowder  considered  the 
failure  of  this  grass  in  the  perfecting  of  its  seed  to 
arise  from  the  ravages  of  an  insect,  of  the  aphis  or 
plant-louse  tribe,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
observed,  ou  every  ten  out  of  eleven  seed-stalks  that  he 
collected,  the  heads  of  many  such  insects  closely  em- 
bedded between  the  valves  of  the  flowers,  and  obviously 
in  the  act  of  feeding,  and  most  probably  extracting  the 
saccharine  matter  from  the  perm,  which,  in  that  man- 
ner injured,  would  necessarily  become  unproductive. 
Mr.  Lowder  considered  that  the  attacks  of  an  insect, 
the  females  of  which,  according  to  Reaumur,  may  each, 
in  the  course  of  five  generations,  become  the  origin  ttf 
nearly  six  billions  of  such  depredator*,  could  not  easily 
be  guarded  against ;  but  that  the  grass  in  question 
possessed  so  many  good  qualities,  that  he  thought  it 
might  be  regarded  as  deserving  of  some  attempts  to 
enable  it  to  produce  good  seed;. and  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  first  step  to  free  the  plant  from  the  insect 
might  be  taken  in  promoting  the  flowering  of  the 
Feituca  Loliacea  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  in  which 
the  young  brood  of  the  insect  is  produced.  Mr. 
Lowder  concluded  his  remarks  by  hoping  that  others, 
more  competent  than  himself,  might  be  induced  to  ex- 
tend their  researches  into  the  practicability  of  adding 
another  valuable  variety  to  our  present  not  very  ex- 
tended list  of  Cultivated  Grasses. 

Nova-Scotian  Agriculture. 

Messrs.  James  Robertson  and  James  Royer  Smith, 
joint-secretaries  of  the  Annapolis  County  Agricultural 
Society,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Council,  expressing 
their  desire  to  enter  into  communication  with  the 
Society,  and  transmit  for  its  members  such  specimens 
of  seeds  as  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  time  to 
lime,  presented  as  suitable  objects  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Society,  and  worthy  of  trial  in  England. 

Francis  Clowes,  Esq.,  of  Hemsby,  near  Yarmouth, 
Norfolk,  signified  his  intention  of  transmitting  to  the 
Society  the  results  of  his  trials  made  this  year  with  the 
nitrate  of  soda  on  wheat  and  bfirley. 

Mr.  Cuthbert  .lohnson  presented  the  first  part  of  his 
new  work,  entitled  the  Fanners  Enci/cloptEdiu,  and 
Mr.  Youatf  the  last  number  of  the  Veterinarian  ; 
the  respective  editors  of  the  Murk  Lane  Express,  Bell's 
Weekly  Messenger,  iVeiu  Farmer's  Journal,  Gardener's 
Chronicle,  Magnet,  Camhrii.ls;e  Advertiser,  Essex  Stan- 
dard, Clielmsford  Chronicle,  County  (Hertford)  Press, 
and  Hampshire  Independent,  having  presented  during 
the  session  the  consecutive  numbers  of  their  respective 
publications. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  over  a  vacation  of  two 
mouths,  to  Wednesday,  the  :<rd  of  November. 
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COMMERCE    AND    THE    CORN 
LAWS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sia, — In  a  former  letter  I  mentioned  thattbe  whole 
evil  in  our  commercial  intercourse  arises   from  the 
circumstance  of  our  articles  of  production  being  too 
high  priced,  in  consequence  of  havings  been  raised 
under  a  factitious  value  that  was  imposed  on  money 
by  a  paper  currency,  and  by  reason  of  that  nominal 
value  not  having  yet  sufficiently  fallen  to  meet  the 
general  market  of  the  world.     In  support  of  this 
opinion,  I  quote  a  passage   from  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Iluskisson,  which  was  spoken  not  long  before  the 
occurrence  of  the   lamentable    accident  which   de- 
prived the  British  crown  of  one  of  its  ablest  advisers. 
He  was  the  only  man  among  our  legislators  of  any 
designation,  who  seemed  to  know  anything  of  the 
nature  of  trade.    "  Our  corn  laws,"  said  he,  "  how- 
ever expedient  in  preventing  other  evils  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country,  are  in  themselves  a  re- 
straint   upon    its    manufacturing    and    commercial 
industry.     Until   the  productions   of  that  industry 
descend  to  tbe  level  of  the  general  market  of  the 
world,  the  producers,  so  far  as  food  is   concerned, 
are  debarred  from  that  level.     If  the  price  of  sub- 
sistence, that  is,   the    price  of    particular   articles 
which  we  never  export,   and  are  frequently  com- 
pelled  to   import,    be   materially  dearer  here  than 
anywhere  else,  that   dearness  cannot  be  shifted  to 
the  articles  which  we   export.     It  must  fall    in  the 
way  of  deduction,  either  upon   the  wages  and  com- 
forts of  the  labourer,  or  on  the  profits  of  those  who 
afford  them  employment."     Mr.  Huskisson  advanced 
his  opinions  timidly  and  cautiously,  as  he  well  knew 
the  furious  opposition  that  prejudice  and  ignorance 
would  array  against  him.     He  said  it  would  require 
fifteen  years  from  that  time  to  bring   about  public 
opinion  to  his  measures.     We  all   recollect  the  out- 
cry of  the  shipowners  against  reciprocity — it  would 
ruin  British  shipping — the  vessels  would  rot  in  the 
harbours,  and  we  would   even  require  foreign  sea- 
men to  man  the  few  that  would  be  employed  ;  and 
yet  our  shipping  has  regularly  increased,   and  no 
such  results  have  happened.    "  No  human  wisdom 
or  knowledge,"  says  Dr.  Adatn  Smith,  "  ever  can  be 
found    sufficient  or  capable  of  superintending  and 
directing   private    industry  to    employments   most 
suitable  to  tbe  interests  of  society."     A  tax  was  im- 
posed on  wool  which  nearly  ruined  our  export  trade; 
the  manufacturer  was  compelled  to  buy  and  use  our 
British  wools,  which,  without  mixture  with  the  iiner 
growths  of  the  continent,  are  unfit  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  even  for  articles  of  home  consumption  ; 
the  tax  was  repealed — but  not  until   we  bad   lost  a 
part  of  our  expoit  trade,  and  had  taught  other  coun- 
tries to  retaliate  and  to  manufacture  for  themselves. 
The  price  of  wool  has  fallen  certainly,  hut  ample 
compensation  has  been  obtained    in  the   extension 
and  scope  of  general  industry,  and  sheep-farming 
progresses  rapidlv.     The  presumption   is  certainly 
great  in   any  class  of  producers   directing  another 
where  and  at  what  price  he  must  buy  his  raw  mate- 
rial.    Flax  is  imported  duty  free  into  Ireland,   and 
yet  the  cultivation  of  that  plant  is  increasing  in  that 
country. 

Earl  Grey  expressly  stated  in  1827,  that  corn  laws 
were  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  rents, 
and  his  opinion  on  this  point  accorded  with  his 
straightforward  remedy  for  agricultural  distress,  a 
reduction  of  rent.  That  remedy  was  the  only  prac- 
ticable onf  ;  and  when  free  trade  arrives,  all  the 
essays,  speeches,  and  pamphlets  will  share  the  fate 


of  their  predecessors  ;  for  the  whole  confusion  on 
both  subjects  arose  from  reasoning  ;uid  building 
structures  on  false  principles.  The  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  our  directors  of  trade  is  to  export  much  and 
import  little,  to  secure  a  balance  of  trade,  to  keep  at 
home  the  precious  metals,  and  to  aid  by  bounties  on 
importation  and  exportation.  These  reveries  will 
soon  be  overthrown — the  importing  country  is  the 
richest  and  most  thriving.  When  the  precious  metals 
go  abroad,  a  value  is  obtained  for  them,  and  a  simi- 
lar value  was  given  in  order  to  purchase  tbem  for 
interchange  in  trade.  Money  would  be  of  little  use 
if  confined  to  a  corner  or  to  the  pocket  of  the  owner. 
Such  contracted  views  arise  from  considering  man- 
kind  as  so  many  hostile  tribes,  instead  of  one  family 
working  for  mutual  benefit.  The  British  manufac- 
turer has  struggled  successfully  against  the  foreigner, 
merely  by  applying  his  superior  skill,  capital,  and 
intelligence  ;  the  farmer  has  the  same  advantages, 
if  he  will  use  them  ;  he  has  more  capital  and  skill 
than  the  foreigner,  better  land,  less  expence  iu 
buildings,  more  effective  implements,  better  roads 
and  markets,  and  less  distant  conveyance,  and  gets 
more  work  done  by  a  man  in  one  day  than  by  an 
unwilling  serf  in  a  week.  The  soil  on  the  continent 
is  weak  in  quality  and  incapable  of  bearing  extended 
cultivation  in  wheat;  a  great  production  of  raw  ma- 
terial of  any  sort  implies  a  great  outlay  of  capital, 
which  will  only  be  advanced  if  it  exists,  and  it  will  be 
expended  only  as  the  prospects  of  repayment  are  found 
to  be  encouraging.  Great  revolutions  in  agriculture 
are  not  the  work  of  one  or  more  years ;  wherever 
capital  and  labour  are  in  abundance,  much  food  will 
be  required,  and  prevents  any  overflowing  exporta- 
tion. The  land  in  England  pays  less  direct  taxation 
than  iu  any  country  in  Europe  ;  and  if  free  trade  in 
every  production  was  proclaimed  without  recipro- 
city, incalculable  advantages  would  be  derived  ;  for 
liny  calculations  for  the  future,  founded  on  present 
circumstances  of  continental  cultivation,  must  be 
very  deceptive,  as  experience  has  proved  on  other 
points. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  suppose  that  free  trade 
in  corn  or  any  similar  .-ingle  measure  will  relieve  at 
once  the  miseries  that  afflict  our  population — a  com- 
plication of  causes  must  be  considered  ;  but  it  will 
establish  a  great  primary  principle,  which  with 
others  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  great  physical  and 
moral  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  human 
race.  I  was  often  surprised  that  the  giant  intellect 
of  Canning  could  have  reckoned  catholic  emancipa- 
tion would  prove  a  panacea  for  the  evils  of  Ireland ; 
the  disease  lies  deeper  than  one  or  more  acts  can 
remove  ;  a  vote  for  an  M.P.,  or  any  such  privileges, 
would  do  little  for  persons  suffering  from  the  first 
wants  of  nature,  and  which  must  be  relieved  before 
any  other  step  be  undertaken.  Such  opinions  shew 
that  every  man  has  his  crotchets  and  prejudices, 
and  are  a  warning  to  others  to  judge  more  cautiously, 
and  to  prophesy  with  less  assurance.  A  very  highly 
improved  physical  condition  may  be  attained  with- 
out a  corresponding  moral  development ;  but  no 
great  mental  excellence  ever  will  be  produced  with- 
out an  improved  physical  state  ;  the  natural  wants 
must  be  supplied  before  the  moral,  and  a  generous 
animating  diet  must  be  the  first  of  all  considerations. 
If  rich  countries  that  are  taxed  beyond  others,  can- 
not compete  with  poor  countries,  then  all  trade 
would  be  stopped  ;  but  they  are  fittest  competitors  ; 
for  to  protect  a  rich  country  against  a  poor  one,  or 
a  rich  man  against  a  poor  man,  looks  like  reversing 
the  established  order  of  our  system.  But  things,  not 
mere  opinions  or  measures,  will  prevail  ;  a  griev- 
ance must  be  long,  and  sensibly,  and  acutely  felt  • 
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for  it  seldom  yields  to  auy  reasoninoj  or  principle, 
however  ably  eufoiced.  The  invention  and  appli- 
cation of  steam,  probably  not  yet  half  developed, 
have  conferred  far  greater  benefits  on  the  human 
race  than  ever  did  legislators  with  their  scales  and 
regulations  in  whole  centuries.  Many  vast  powers 
may  bw  slumbering  in  the  womb  of  nature  and  ready 
to  burst  forth,  which  in  their  progress  will  trample 
in  the  dust  all  obstructive  monopolies  and  the  rem- 
nants of  selfish  feudal  legislation.  These  are  the 
things  that  will  conquer — and  against  them,  the 
opinions  of  the  landlord,  the  priest,  or  the 
farmer,  will  be  of  little  avail.  'I'he  monopo- 
lists hold  their  usurped  rights  to  be  so  sacred,  that 
tbey  suppose  the  people  must  think  well  on  the  sub- 
ject before  tliev  overturn  their  privileges — just  as  the 
French  nobleman  of  the  old  rez'imt  solaced  himself 
witli  the  thought  that  tlie  Deity  would  most  assur- 
edly think  twice  about  it,  before  d ing  a  person 

of  his  quality.  But  other  powers  have  now  risen, 
which  cannot  be  confined;  new  systems  must  be 
adopted  froai  the  legitimate  source  of  nature  and 
reason,  by  receiving  every  new  theory  that  agrees 
with  that  source,  and  by  rejecting  every  old  one  that 
differs  from  it.  Radix. 

August  2b,  1841. 


IMPROPRIETY      OF      SHOWING 
OVER-FED  HILL  SHEEP. 

BY    MR.  WILLIAM  HOGG,  SHEPHERD,  PEEBLESSHIRE. 

Think  ye,  is  there  no  danger  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society's  annual  show  turning 
a  market  for  fat  stock  ?  It  has  certainly  been 
for  some  years  approximating  to  that  character  ; 
and  what  are  the  reasons  ?  First,  the  cost,  time, 
and  trouble  wasted  in  preparing  the  animals  for 
the  show,  make  it  a  matter  of  some  importance  to 
the  owners  to  indemnify  themselves  while  they 
are  in  a  state  to  return  some  compensation. 
Their  owners  know  that  neither  more  beauty  or 
fat  can  be  added,  and  they  well  know  that  to  keep 
them  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  shown  is  a 
moral  impossibility;  that  if  less  care  and  feeding 
are  given,  a  retrograde  progress  will  immediately 
commence  ;  and  that  there  is  no  stopping  declen- 
sion until  it  terminates  in  disease  or  poverty. 
Secondly,  their  owners  know  that  in  the  state 
to  which  their  imprudence  has  pushed  them,  they 
are  nearly  useless  for  them  ;  that  if  they  decline 
ever  so  little,  they  cannot  be  brought  to  a  high 
condition  the  second  time  ;  and  that  in  that  high 
state  they  are  so  encumbered  with  masses  of  fat, 
their  perceptions  so  dulled  and  benumbed  with 
an  undue  accumulation  of  this  substance,  that 
they  are  nearly  extinguished,  and  in  many  cases 
the  females  become  positively  barren. 

Where  castrated  or  spayed  sheep  are  selected 
for  feeding,  and  the  plan  of  preparation  for  cither 
the  show  or  the  shambles  is  nearly  the  same,  as 
fat  is  necessary  iu  both  cases — in  the  former  to 
conceal  defects,  in  the  latter  it  is  the  only  excel- 
lency ;  but  where  the  sheep  which  are  shewn  have 
already  produced  a  blameless  issue,  and  are  ex- 
hibited as  stock  apparently  designed  to  breed 
from,  it  is  certainly  not  consistent  to  ])ut  an  im- 
mediate termination  to  their  lives,  by  turning 
them  over  to  the  hands  of  the  butcher. 

The  ewes  which  gained  the  premium  for  that 
description  of  stock  at  the  Society's  last  show  at 
Aberdeen  had,  no  doubt,  formerly  produced  good 


stock,  and  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  pasture  on 
their  native  range,  their  produce  would  still  have 
been  good  ;  but  the  day  they  were  chosen  from 
among  their  neighbours  to  be  fed,  there  was  an 
end  of  all  right  management  for  hill  sheep,  or 
sheep  of  any  kind  designed  to  have  any  indepen- 
dence in  their  api)carance  or  habit.  If  they  were 
not  fed,  dressed,  and  tormented  till  their  percep- 
tions, whether  natural  or  acquired,  were  totally 
obliterated,  they  were  at  least  disabled,  both  by 
nature  and  taste,  to  rejoin  the  stock  of  which 
they  once  were  a  valuable  and  integral  part ;  they 
were  hurried  from  the  show-yard  to  the  bughts, 
and  from  the  bughts  to  the  butchery.  In  such  a 
case,  does  not  the  Society  give  premium  fur  the 
premature  extinction  of  valuable  lives  ?  Their 
owner  cannot  be  blamed;  he  only  did  what  the 
regulations  of  the  Society  allowed  him  to  do.  It 
is  not  the  brief  and  noisy  applause  of  the  specula- 
tive, acquired  by  gaining  a  premium,  that  can  be 
of  lasting  advantage  to  the  home  stock  ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  right  it  should  be  so.  The  brief  ap- 
plause of  the  multitude  may  suit  the  theoretical 
man,  or  the  man  who  loves  to  prattle  over  a  list 
of  reputed  rams  which  have  brought  him  pre- 
miums, and  which  he  reckons  has  dignified  and 
enhanced  the  value  of  his  stock:  to  such  ebulli- 
tions few  give  any  heed.  But  the  wholesale 
dealer,  who  annually  takes  off  the  extra  sheep  and 
rams,  looks  farther  into  the  matter ;  he  knows 
that  the  yearly  sales  from  a  farm  have  but  little 
resemblance  to  those  fed  and  dressed  for  a  pre- 
mium, either  in  figure,  fat,  or  wool ;  it  is  the  repu- 
tation which  the  stock  has  had  before  ever 
premiums  began  to  he  offered,  in  conjunction 
with  the  present  character  they  have  for  anima- 
tion, soundness,  firmness  of  constitution,  sobriety 
of  habits,  and  disposition  to  fatten,  that  constitute 
the  permanent  and  public  character  of  sheep 
stocks  ;  and  sheep  with  such  excellences  will 
always  be  inquired  after,  and  take  the  top  of  the 
market,  whether  they  have  ever  gained  a  premium 
or  not. 

To  prevent  all  unwarrantable  preparation,  sheep 
should  be  shewn  directly  as  they  come  from  their 
neighbours  on  the  hill.  They  would  then  be  an 
exact  specimen  of  the  stock  left  behind ;  their 
owner's  tastes  for  a  right  shape,  and  his  ability  in 
arranging  and  sorting  a  stock,  would  then  be  ap- 
parent. But  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the 
effects  of  the  diligence  and  punctuality  with  which 
they  have  been  fed,  and  the  richness  of  the  ingre- 
dients on  which  they  have  been  pampered,  hide 
all  deformities,  and  even  some  excellences.  A 
public  exhibition  of  sheep,  without  any  artificial 
emendations,  would  then  be  a  disclosure,  at  a 
certain  point,  of  a  complicated  course  of  manage* 
ment ;  as  the  condition  in  which  the  animals  ap- 
peared, might  be  safely  inferred  the  state  in  which 
the  pasture  had  been  kept.  Sheep  bred  and 
grazing  on  unimproved  pasture  have  a  coarseness 
and  inelegance  in  their  figure,  a  wildness  in  their 
manners  and  aspect,  which  the  human  mind  takes 
no  pleasure  in  contemplating,  yet  can  hardly  con- 
descend on  what  these  unpleasant  traits  consist. 
But  sheep  from  improved  pasture  have  a  compo- 
sure and  sweetness  in  their  figure  and  look ;  their 
eye  meets  the  human  eye  with  a  mildness  and 
confidence  ;  and  man,  pleased  with  the  confidence 
sviiich  the  harmless  creature  seems  to  repose  ia 
him,  desires  a  nearer  approach,  that  he  may  ex- 
amine with  his  hands  the  softness  of  its  coat  and 
the  uprightness  and  firmness  of  its  joints  ;  and  if 
the  animal  is  in  a  fold  among  its  neighbours,  to 
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this  nearer  scrutiny  it  makes  little  resistance.  All 
this  agreeableness  in  the  animal  proceeds  from 
man's  endeavours  to  sweeten  and  enrich  the 
pasture,  which  is  no  sooner  accomplished  than 
sheep  imperceptibly  lay  aside  their  former  rough 
appearance,  are  grateful  to  man  for  his  kindness, 
assimilate  themselves  more  to  his  wishes,  and  this 
without  any  direct  interference  to  amend  the  form 
or  shape  as  a  breed.  The  luxuriance  and  luscious 
quality  of  the  new  grasses  which  the  owner  has 
brought  into  existence  by  rightly  improving  the 
pasture  is  alone  sufficient  for  this  change.  Hence, 
in  shewing  sbeep  in  their  native  habit  and  native 
dress,  one  may  have  as  just  a  specimen  how  they 
are  accommodated  at  home  as  if  the  pasture  were 
inspected  from  end  to  end.  Shewing  them  in  a 
fed  state  makes  the  world  sure  of  nothing  but 
that  much  cost  and  diligence  have  been  bestowed 
on  them,  in  furnishing  them  with  food  which  the 
hills,  unaided  by  agriculture,  never  can  produce  ; 
and  that,  when  the  stomach  is  gorged  with  one 
luxury,  which  it  often  is,  recourse  is  immediately 
had  to  another,  till  the  poor  creature  is  swelled  to 
excess,  its  very  life  being  uneasy  to  itself.  I 
shall  merely  add,  that  sheep  shewn  directly  from 
their  native  hills  would  return  to  their  accus- 
tomed range  with  their  taste  unvitiated,  their  in- 
stincts and  perceptions  uninjured  ;  they  would 
still  be  proper  subjects  to  breed  from,  and  the 
preference  acquired  by  being  publicly  exhibited 
would  extend  its  honours  to  all  the  stock  of  which 
they  are  a  constituent  part.  But  in  the  present 
manner  of  managing  business,  the  glory,  if  any,  is 
confined  to  the  few  pam])ered  animals  which  the 
owner,  in  many  cases,  deliveis  over  as  quickly  as 
possible  into  the  hands  of  the  butcher ;  then, 
with  one  thrust  of  the  butcher's  knife,  the  life 
and  excellences  of  the  animal  are  all  brought  to  a 
termination. 

I  readily  grant  that  sheep  would  make  but  a 
sorry  appearance,  if  new  shorn,  in  an  unfed  and 
undressed  state  ;  but  this  inferiority  would  never 
have  been  so  apparent,  had  the  spectators  not 
been  accustomed  to  see  sheep  in  an  exorbitant 
habit  ;  besides,  it  is  upon  the  home  stock  that  the 
owner  founds  his  profits.  Sundry  of  the  most 
permanent  of  the  excellences  of  the  shewn  animals 
are  merely  artificial,  and,  though  still  retained  for 
propagation,  can  never  be  communicated  to  the 
home  stock  ;  and  it  is  beyond  all  the  art  of  the 
store-master  to  make  the  world  believe  that  his 
stock  at  home  possesses,  even  in  a  remote  degree, 
the  valuable  qualities  of  those  shewn. 

In  the  Society's  regulations  for  the  show  at  Ber- 
wick this  year,  is  the  following  standing  rule  : — 
"  Stock  which  may  have  received  oil-cake  or 
grain  are  not  excluded;"  but  the  Society  should 
have  considered  that  both  these  articles  may  be 
administered  in  another  form,  or  they  may  be 
compounded  with  other  produce  of  the  farm,  so 
as  to  form  a  nourishing  and  delicious  repast. 
Sheep  are  naturally  very  gluttonous,  and  can  be 
brought — and  very  easily  brought — to  feed  on  any 
kind  of  aliment  adapted  and  generally  used  for  the 
human  stomach. 

I  hope  the  Society  will,  at  no  great  distance  of 
time,  see  the  uselessness  (1  shall  here  give  it  no 
worse  epithet)  of  giving  premiums  for  over-fed 
hill  sheep,  or  even  for  sheep  that  are  indulged 
with  any  other  food  but  what  they  gather  from 
their  native  mountains.  If  they  give  allowance 
for  extra  food,  they  may  depend  upon  it  that  the 
indulgence  will  be  taken  both  by  the  feeders  and 
the  animals  fed. —  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture. 


THE  CORN   LAWS  IN  1600. 

[curious  document.] 

SiR,~A  few  days  ago,  whilst  I  was  occupied  in 
makiag  some  historical  researches  among  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  Bodleian  Library,  1  met  with  a  docu- 
ment, which  I  found  on  perusal  to  be  an  order  from 
the  Lords  of  the  frivy  Council  for  the  regulation  of  the 
prices  of  corn  as  early  as  the  year  1600.  Perhaps  the 
present  general  excitement  on  the  (juesiion  of  the  corn 
laws  may  impart  some  degree  of  iuterest  to  this  docu- 
ment, and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  a  copy  of 
it  for  your  inspection.  It  would  of  course  be  almost 
impossible  to  say  how  far  it  may  prove  an  argument 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  without  a  very  full  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to 
it ;  but  it  will  be  perceived  tbat  at  that  lime  it  was 
considered  of  more  consequence  to  prevent  the  expor- 
tation of  corn  out  of  the  countiy,  than  to  place  any 
restriction  upon  its  importalion.  It  affords  us,  how- 
ever, a  groimd  for  conjecturing,  that  if  the  present 
restrictions  were  removed,  a  similar  state  of  things 
might  result,  if  the  superioiity  and  extent  of  cultiva- 
tion have  kept  pace  since  that  period  with  the  increase 
of  population. 

"  TO  OUR  LOVING  FRIENDS,  THE  HIGH  SHERIFF 
AND  JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE  IN  THE  COUNTY 
OF   NORFOLK. 

"  After  our  hearty  commendations ;  Her  Majesty 
being  informed  of  the  sudden  raising  of  the  prices  of 
corn  to  so  high  and  excessive  rates,  hath  that  tender 
care  of  the  poor  sort  of  her  loving  subjects  as  do  most 
grievously  feel  the  burden  of  these  high  prices,  sis  she 
hath  commanded  us  to  take  some  speedy  and  careful 
course  that  the  markets  may  be  duly  served,  and  the 
prices  brought  down  by  all  possible  means  to  some  rea- 
sonable rates  for  the  relief  of  the  subjects.  Having 
therefore  considered  of  these  sudden  and  extreme  high 
prices  after  so  great  plenty  as  was  this  last  year,  we 
cannot  impute  it  but  unto  the  greedy  disposition  of 
gain  in  the  corn-masters,  and  some  causeless  doubt  of 
unseasonable  weather.  And  albeit  we  see  no  cause 
why  the  prices  of  grain  should  at  all  he  raised,  yet 
considering,  nevertheless,  Her  Majesty's  great  care 
and  princely  disposition  for  the  good  of  her  subjects, 
especially  for  the  poor  sort,  we  have  cau'?ed  special 
orders  to  be  set  down  for  the  service  of  the  markets, 
and  restraining  of  badgers,  regraters,  and  such  other 
means  as  a  cause  of  the  unnecessary  rates,  and  enhanc- 
ing the  prices  of  corn,  which  we  do  refer  to  your  care  to 
see  the  same  duly  executed.  And  whereas  it  is  sug- 
gested that  this  dearth  cometh  by  reason  so  great 
quantity  hath  been  transported  out  of  the  realm,  it  is  a 
malicious  slander,  for  long  since  Her  Myjesty  hath 
taken  order  that  no  corn  shall  be  transported  into 
foreign  parts.  Of  your  proceedings  herein  we  look  to 
have  particular  certificate  from  such  as  shall  take  pains 
in  this  charitable  work ;  that  Her  Majesty  may  be  in- 
formed of  the  fruit  that  shall  come  of  your  labour  and 
care,  and  also  what  justices  shall  assist  this  service, 
wherein  such  may  be  forborn  as  are  engrossers  or 
buyers  of  corn  to  the  intent  to  sell  the  same  again, 
because  it  is  intended  that  there  shall  some  under  order 
be  taken,  both  against  such  as  commit  that  abuse,  as 
also  against  those  that  do  countenance  any  that  use 
those  unlawful  means  ;  whereof  we  require  you  to  have 
special  regard,  and  to  cause  these  our  letters  to  be 
openly  read,  that  Her  IVIajesty's  care  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  and  bringing  down  excessive  prices  may  be 
known  to  all  persons.  So  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 
From  the  Court  of  Greenwich,  the  first  of  June,  1600,'' 

In  copying  the  preceding  documents,  I  have  not  re- 
tained the  cumbersome  orthography  of  the  time,  be- 
cause it  is  of  no  importance  in  a  philological  point  of 
view,  and  serves  to  perplex  the  reader. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Augixii  11.  J.  O.  Halliwell. 
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Assuming'  tlie  year  to  end,  as  rrg'ards  the  corn  trade, 
with  the  monili  ot  August,  the  following  table  will  be 
found  to  contain  statements  of  the  yearly  imports  of 
Wheat,  Flour,  Oats,  and  Oatmeal  into  Liverpool— the 
quantities  of  the  three  first  from  abroad  on  which  duties 
have  been  paid — the  vend  of  each  article  during^  the 


last  twelve  years,  and  of  the  sfocks,  free  and  in  bond, 
together  with  the  ran^e  of  prices  at  the  close  of  each  of 
the  series.  With  respect  to  the  slocks,  those  free  are 
stated  according  to  the  estimate*  of  the  several  periods  : 
those  in  bond  hs  made  up  from  the  daily  Bills  of  Entry 
issued  by  the  Customs. 
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*  In  the  columns  containinp  double  rows  of  prices,  the  upper  row  is  tlio  range  for  EnplisU  produce  (including  under 
that  dpnoniiniition,  Welsh,  Scotcli,  and  Manx,)  the  under  row  gives  tlic  ranue  for  Irish  Wheat  and  Flour.  The  prices 
for  British  Oats  ami  Oatineiil  refer  exclusively  to  Irisli. 

+  Of  tlie  Wheat  and  Flour  entered  in  tlie  exported  forciin  column,  for  the  year  ending  31st  Aufrust,  1841,  the  Wheat 
was  sent  imdcr  Ijond  to  Ireland,  and  500  bris.  of  the  Flour  under  lock  to  Greenock. 
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Average  of  eleven  years'  imports  ending  with  Augu«t. 

1840:— Barley,  British,  57,733  qri<. ;    foreigrn,  1,677 

qrs.     Rye,  British,  1,699  qrs. ;    t'oreijfn,  4,406   qr». 

Beans,  Briliih,  23,777    qrs. ;    foreign,    11,491    qrs. 

Peas, British, 3,345 qrs.;  Colonial, 4,288 qrs. ;  foreign 

10,541  qrs.    Malt,  British,  82.672  qrs. 
Imports  for  twelve  months  ending  August  31,  1841  :— 

Barley,  54,641  qis. ;  foreign,  7,407  qrs.  Rye,  British, 

465 qrs.    Beans,  British,  14,655 qrs.;  foreign,  52,433 

qrs.     Peas,  British,  4,216  qrs. ;    foreign,  20,868  qrs. 

Malt,  British,  77,131  qrs. 
Stocks,  free,  on  twelve  months  ending  August  31, 1841 : 

—Barley,    1,000   qrs.;    Beans,    2,500    qrs.;    Peas, 

3,000  qrs. 
Stocks,  in  bond,  on  twelve  months  ending  August  31, 

1841:— Barley,  3,550  qrs. :    Rye,  1,897  qr«. ;    Beans, 

41,263  qrs. ;  Peas,  4,115  qrs. 

On  reference  to  the  above  details  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  aggregate  home-vend  of  W  heat  and  Flour  for 
the  year  just  closed  does  not  materially  vary  from  that 
of  the  preceding  twelve  months,  nor  do  we  find  tliat  our 
prices  for  Wheat  had  fluctuated  (during  the  period  first 
named)  lo  the  extent  of  more  than  5s.  to  6s.  per  qr. 
until  about  the  middle  of  ihe  pa<t  month,  when  a  series 
of  untoward  weather  caused  an  advance,  over  the  ave- 
rage of  the  previous  part  of  the  season,  of  12«.  to  13s. 
per  qr.  in  the  value  of  Wheat  and  6s.  to  7s.  per  sack  in 
that  of  Flour.  A  favourable  changein  the  weather  ;  an 
accession  of  18,700  qrs.  of  Canadian  Wheat  and  87,400 
bris.  of  Flour  to  the  free  supplies;  together  wilh  the 
certainly  of  an  early  release  of  the  foreign  Wheat  and 
Flour  at  a  very  low  rate — if  not  the  lowest  point — of 
duty,  have  since  caused  a  reaction ;  our  quotations 
however  still  range  from  10s.  6d.  to  lis.  for  English 
white,  10s.  to  10s.  4d.  for  red,  10s.  3d.  to  10s;.9d.  for 
high  mixed  Danzig,  9s.  9d.  to  lOs.  3d.  for  Lpwer  Baltic 
i-ed,  9s.  6d.  to  10s.  3d.  for  Canadian  red  and  white,  9s. 


6d.  to  10s.  for  American,  9$.  4d.  to  9%  9d.  for  the  general 
runs  of  Mediterranean,  8s.  9d.  ro  9s.  6d.  for  Odessa 
soft,  and  from  8*.  9d.  to  9s.  3d.  per  70  lbs.  for  the  better 
qualities  of  Irish  red  Wheat.  No  new  has  yet  appeared 
at  market.  The  larsre  supply  of  Canadian  Flour  has 
depressed  the  price*  of  thitt  article  3s.  per  brl.— sweet 
parcels  of  the  best  brands  not  being  worth  more  at  this 
moment  than  36s.  to  36?.  6d.  per  brl.  United  States 
sweet  may  be  quoted  at  37s.  to  38s.  per  brl.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  stock  at  present  on  the  free  market — 
estimated  at  50,000  brls.— consists  of  Canadian  and  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  that  is  sour— which  is  sell- 
ing slowly  at  32s.  to  33s.  per  brl.  Of  free  Wheat  it  will 
be  seen  there  are  not  more  than  15,000  qrs.  remaining 
over. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  causes  already  named  as 
affecting  Wheat,  (which  indeed  have  had  more  or  less 
influence  on  each  article  of  the  trade,)  our  prices  for 
both  Oats  and  Oatmetil  were,  a  fortnight  aoro,  consider- 
ably enhanced  ;  Oats  advancing  to  3s. 9d.  per  45 lbs., 
Oatmeal  to  32s.  per  load.  These  rates,  however,  at- 
tracted increased  quantities  to  the  port  [about  10,'lOO 
loads  of  Oatineal  were  brought  from  Glasgovs]  and  the 
decline  has  been  as  rapid  as  the  rise.  With  thi*  excep- 
tion  the  supply  of,  and  demand  for,  both  articles  had 
throughout  the  season  kept  very  much  on  a  par,  and, 
consequently,  no  material  variation  had  occurred  in 
their  value.  Irish  mealing  Oats  may  now  be  bought  at 
3s.  to  3s.  2d. ;  Welsh  common  at  2s.  9d.  to  2s.  lid.  per 
45  lbs.  Oatmeal  at  25s.  to  25s.  6d.  per  load.  A  few 
Irish  new  Oats  have  appeared — quality  fair — and  have 
sold  at  3s.  2d.  per  45  lbs. :  a  little  Oatmeal  at  30s.  to 
31s.  per  240  lbs. 

The  malting  season  closed  with  a  very  small  .stock  of 
Barley  suitable  for  that  purpose,  and,  the  subsequent 
supplies  having  been  small,  the  demand  for  grinding 
has  sufliced  to  keep  the  market  pretty  clear :  in  fact,  at 
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one  time  during-  the  past  month,  there  was  so  little 
oft'erin^'  that  5s.  9cl.  to  6s.  3d.  per  601bs.  wHsebtained 
for  good  sweet  foreign  :  the  sales  sinRe  have  been  quite 
of  a  retail  character,  and  our  present  prices  range  4(1. 
to  6d.  per  bushel  below  these  rates.  Indian  Corn,  of 
which  there  are  two  or  three  p.ircels  in  wartdiouse,  is 
held  at  38s.  to  40s.  per  480  lbs.,  but  meets  a  very  limited 
demand.  There  has  been  a  steady  trade  in  good  and 
prime  qualities  of  Malt,  at  prices  varying  from  56s,  to 
64s.  per  imp.  qr.,  but  anything  inlerior  has  moved  with 
great  difficulty,  though  offered  at  several  shillings  per 
qr.  under  these  quotations. 

The  free  slocks  of  both  Beans  and  Peas  nre  small,  but 
of  foreign,  under  bond,  it  will  be  observed  there  are 
41,263  qrs.  and  4,1 15  qrs.,  respectively  :  those  of  Beans 
consist  chiefly  of  Egyptian,  and  both  may  be  expected 
shortly  to  come  upon  ihe  free  market.  Fine  f^nglisii 
Beans  are  at  present  worth  45s.  to  47s. ;  foreign  small, 
44s.  to  46s.  per  imp.qr.  ;  Egyptian,  duty  paid,  38s.  to 
39s.  per  480  lbs.  Canadian  Peas,  of  which  the  quantity 
on  hand  piincipally  consists,  have  sold  at  39f.  to  40s.; 
English  boilers  are  worth  44s.  to  46s. ;  foreign,  42s.  to 
44s.  per  imp.  qr. 

la  our  report  for  July  we  had  occasion  to  state  that 
considerable  business  had  been  done  in  bonded  Wheat 
and  Plour,  with  the  effect  of  advancing  prices  Is.  6d.  to 
Is.  9d.  per  bushel,  and  5s.  to  6s.  per  brl. ;  this  wss  Ibl- 
lowed  by  large  transactions  during  the  succeeding  fort- 
night at  almost  daily  increasing  rates  ;  9s.  6d.  to  9s.  9d. 
being  ultimately  paid  for  choice  Baltic  red,  10s,  per 
70  lbs.  for  a  i^uperior  lot  of  Danzig,  and  35s.  to  35s.  6d. 
per  brl.  for  United  States  i'lour.  Our  present  quota- 
tions, at  which  holders  are  firm,  rendered  more  so  by 
the  almost  certainty  of  the  duty  falling  to  the  lowest 
point,  rule  6d.  a  bushel  and  Is.  6d.  a  brl.  below  these 
rates.  Mo»t  of  the  Egyptian  Beans  hnve  gone  into 
second  hand.?,  and  are  now  saleable  at28s.  6d.  to  29s. 
per  480  lbs. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  wet  days  the  weather 
during  the  last  fortnight  has  been  fine,  and  in  the 
southern  counties  considerable  progress  has  been  ma(le 
in  harvest  operations,  which  are  also  proceeding  favour- 
ably in  this  district.  A  small  portion  only  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  kingdom,  however,  has  yet  been  secured. 
The  reports  we  have  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  as  to  the  Wheat  crop  are  more  than  usually 
various  ;  the  majority,  however,  leading  to  the  opinion 
that  it  will  prove  under  an  average  both  as  to  quality 
and  yield,  an  impression  borne  out  by  many  samples 
that  wc  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  ;  in  fact  no 
doubt  seems  to  be  entertained  of  a  large  quantity  of  old 
Wheat  being  required,  and  our  present  bonded  prices 
cannot  Iheretore  be  considered  otherwise  than  perfectly 
safe.  Oats  are  genenilly  reported  to  promise  well  ;  the 
Barley  too  is  of  great  breadth,  but  much  lodged  and 
expected  to  be  of  coarse  quality. 

Joshua  Walmsley  and  Co. 


TILE    DRAINING. 

TO    THE    EDITOR     OF     THE    AYR    AD\ERTISER. 

Sir,— The  propriety  of  tile  draining  is  now  so 
generally  adniltted  throughout  Scotland,  that 
almost  all  adopt  it  as  a  means  tov^'ards  improve- 
ment, ill  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  who  arc  within 
reach  of  the  necessary  materials  for  executing  the 
work  :  and  a  great  many  without  taking  it  into 
consideration  whether  a  return  will  l)e  had  for  the 
capital  expended,  or  making  it  their  study  to 
adopt  the  best  method  of  cutting  and  filling  the 
drains.  Numbers  rely  on  the  correctness  of  the 
assertion,  "that  furrow  draining,  in  all  soils, is 
calculated  to  effect  uniform  and  complete  dryness  ; 
and,  when  coupled  with  subsoil  idoughiiig.  renders 
the  most  sterile  land  fertile  and  pi-ohtablc;" 
hence  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that  all  that 


is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  these  important 
ends,  is  to  begin  and  drain  right  on.  Our  object 
is  to  draw  the  attention  of  those  who  are  ex- 
pending their  capital  in  that  way,  to  some  of  the 
details  connected  with  this  important  improve- 
ment. 

In  the  various  and  numerous  soils  rendered 
wet  and  unproductive  by  the  water  rising  from 
below,  or  falling  upon  the  surface  in  the  shape  of 
rain,  all  of  which  require  to  be  drained,  so  that 
the  water  rising  from  below,  may  be  drawn  off 
before  it  reach  the  surface,  and  frequent  oppor- 
tunities provided  for  the  rain  water  to  escape  ;  to 
follow  out  any  general  rule  in  draining  these 
different  soils,  will  be  attended  with  many  disad- 
vantages. 

Before  commencing  operations,  it  is  at  all  times 
necessary  to  examine  the  soil  to  be  drained,  so  as 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  wetness,  and  it  will 
almost  be  invariably  found  that,  in  deep  marshy 
soils  that  grow  sprits  and  strong  rushes,  especially 
if  the  field  be  interspersed  with  portions  of  dry 
ground,  that  the  wetness  is  caused  by  springs  :  in 
general  they  will  be  found  at  the  edge  of  the  dry 
ground,  rising  to  the  surface,  and  consequently 
flowing  over  the  lower  soils  ;  and  to  intercept  the 
water  rising  from  these  springs  in  its  course 
towards  the  surface,  is  all  that  is  required  to  dram 
land  of  this  description.  The  greatest  skill  and 
attention  are  therefore  necessary  in  staking  off  the 
drains  ;  as  the  running  them  in  a  wrong  direction 
will  i-ender  them  in  a  great  measure  useless,  how- 
ever near  to  each  other  they  may  be.  It  should 
always  be  kept  in  view  that  the  object  to  be 
obtained,  is  to  draw  the  superfluous  water  from 
the  surface  at  the  least  cost,  and  no  regard  ought 
to  be  paid  to  the  regularity  or  frequency  of  the 
drains  ;  and  it  will  be  often  found  that  eight  or  ten 
roods,  of  3()  yards,  will  be  sufficient  to  drain  an 
acre.  The  cost  per  rood  will  be  considerably  more 
than  the  frequent  drain  system,  as  they  will,  in 
general,  be  required  to  be  cut  much  deeper,  often 
three  or  four  feet ;  and,  if  laid  with  a  tile  upon  a 
good  sole  and  six  inches  of  small  stones  on  the 
top  of  the  tile,  will  make  a  capital  drain.  The 
cost  of  the  material  and  the  labour  required  to 
finish  a  rood,  will  probably  amount  to  ys.  3d.,  and 
if  10  roods  in  an  acre,  the  total  cost  per  acre  will 
therefore  be  4/.  12s.  O'd.  The  best  place  to  run 
the  drains  will  be  a  little  above  the  springs  between 
the  wet  and  the  dry,  as  the  springs  in  general 
escape  at  the  crop  out  of  some  of  themineral  strata  ; 
and,  by  cutting  the  strata  a  little  to  the  rise  of  the 
spring,  will  be  certain  to  intercept  it.  This  is  a 
kind  of  land  that  is  sure  to  yield  a  large  return  for 
the  capital  expended  in  draining;  as  it  will  jdeld 
several  good  crops  after  undergoing  this  process, 
without  much  labour,  or  any  manure  (lime  ex- 
cepted), and  when  again  laid  down  in  grass,  will 
grow  abundance  of  good  herbage. 

A  great  portion  of  good  land,  with  an  open  sub- 
soil, incumbent  on  beds  of  clay  or  other  imper- 
vious layers,  is  often  rendered  wet  and  unproduc- 
tive ;  not  by  water  rising  from  below,  but  from 
water  falling  upon  the  surface  in  the  shape  of  rain, 
and  rendering  both  soil  and  subsoil  wet,  so  that 
the  working  of  it  is  often  difficult  ar.d  precarious, 
and  the  crops  prove  scanty.  To  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  the  water  to  escape  off' ihis  land,  will 
retjuire  a  different  system  altogether  from  that 
adopted  for  draining  the  land  intersected  with 
springs.  Tlie  drains  should  be  cut  at  equal 
distances  and  run  in  parallel  lines  to  each  other, 
and  may  be  20  or  24  t'cet  apart,  and  two  or  two- 
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and-a-haU  feet  ileep,  according  to  circumstances 
connected  with  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

Land  of  this  description  is  often  laid  up  in  pretty 
high  ridges,  sometimes  10,  12,  or  14  feet  vvide.and 
the  drains  are  in  general  cut  in  the  direction  of 
the  ridges,  cither  in  each  or  every  alternate 
furrow,  or  at  equal  distances,  without  regard  to 
the  furrows  ;  but  in  general  the  drains  are  made 
at  a  distance  from  each  other,  so  as  to  suit  the 
position  of  the  furrows.  Jf  a  drain  is  made  in 
every  furrow  and  the  ridge  under  20  feet  wide,  as 
is  often  the  case  in  land  of  this  description,  so 
much  capital  is  expended  more  than  is  necessary. 
Running  the  drains  too  near  each  other,  and 
putting  one  in  every  alternate  furrow,  is  also  at- 
tended with  its  disadvantages;  as  the  lurrows 
between  the  drains,  when  levelled  in,  will  retain 
the  water  long,  and  be  in  a  thoroughly  wet  state 
before  it  escapes  into  the  drains :  and,  as  to 
running  the  drains  at  ecjual  distances  without 
regard  to  the  fui-rows,  it  is  the  worst  method  of 
all ;  inasmuch  as  the  drains  will  be  sometimes  in 
the  middle  or  high  part  of  the  ridge,  and  some- 
times in  the  furrow,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  how 
to  cut  them  so  that  they  will  be  of  an  uniform 
deepness  when  the  ground  is  levelled.  The 
chances  arc  that  some  will  be  too  deep  and  some 
too  shallow;  and  part  will  he  injured  by  the  sub- 
sequent ploughing  by  being  too  near  the  surface  ; 
the  water  will  also  escape  slowly  out  of  the  old 
furrows  into  the  drains.  Thus  the  system  recom- 
mended, where  it  is  not  altogether  answerable  to 
cut  a  drain  in  every  furrow,  is  in  the  first  place  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what  is  the  greatest 
distance  the  drains  may  be  apart,  and  at  the  same 
time  sufficient  to  dry  the  ground.  The  next 
thing  is  to  stake  them  off  in  a  diagonal  direction, 
intersecting  the  furrows  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
more  or  less  as  circumstances  dictate.  The  main 
drain  should  runup  the  centre  of  the  field,  and 
in  a  situation  where  the  common  drains  will  run 
ri'jht  and  left  into  it.  This  method  may  be  ob- 
jected to,  as  by  running  the  drains  across  the 
ridges  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  through  an 
uneven  surface,  it  will  be  difficult  to  preserve  a 
regular  slope  in  the  bottom  of  the  drains  ;  as  one 
l)art  will  require  much  more  cutting  than  others, 
and  will  be  attended  with  additional  cost.  This 
difficulty  is  easily  got  over,  as  when  stripping  or 
taking  off  the  first  spading,  it  can  be  done  so  as 
that  the  subsequent  cutting  will  be  of  nearly  a 
uniform  depth.  If  an  acre  can  be  made  dry  with 
two  roods  of  less  drains  by  this  method,  the  cost  of 
the  tile  saved  in  these  two  roods  will  pay  all  the 
additional  expense  of  cutting.  But  in  general, 
much  more  than  two  roods  will  be  saved.  If  the 
drains  in  land  of  this  description  be  judiciously 
and  carefully  made,  a  very  fair  return  may  also 
be  calculated  upon  for  the  capital  expended  ;  and 
the  ground  may  be  all  laid  down  without  ridges, 
which  will  much  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
field. 

A  great  portion  of  the  arable  land  in  this  country, 
being  stiflfclay  with  a  hard  impervious  t«7/subsoii, 
it  is  greatly  injured  by  the  tardy  and  imperfect 
escape  of  the  water  falling  on  the  surface,  espe- 
cially in  winter,  and  during  the  spring  months; 
and  from  the  water  sour'my  it,  it  becomes  hard  and 
obdurate  in  summer  ;  and  to  provide  frequent  op- 
portunities for  the  water  to  escape,  so  as  to  keep 
the  land  in  a  more  uniform  condition,  may 
certainly  be  esteemed  a  great  improvement.  If 
profit  is  to  be  taken  into  account,  it  certainly 
cannot  be  out  of  place  to  calculate,  before  com- 


mencing ojicrations,  what  is  the  least  possible  ex- 
])ense  an  acre  of  this  kind  of  land  can  be  drained 
for ;  and  also  to  consider  what  its  effect  may  be 
on  the  soils.  Some  active  soils  are  of  so  stiff  and 
impervious  a  nature,  that  a  small  portion  of  it  on 
the  top  of  the  drain  will  prevent  the  water  from 
escaping  away  ;  and  the  subsoil  being  so  very  hard 
and  impervious,  prevents  it  from  getting  in  at  the 
sides  :  hence  all  these  circumstances  should  be 
considered,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  proper  data  to 
judge  whether  it  would  pay  or  not. 

Ciay  land  is  in  general  laid  up  in  prettj'  high 
ridges  ot  nbout  14  or  15  feet  wide,  which  is 
very  answerable  to  run  a  drain  up  every  furrow, 
being  about  the  proper  distance,  and  will  also  save 
something  in  cutting,  from  the  drains  being  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrows.  If  the  subsoil  be  so  hard 
that  neither  the  rain  water  will  filter  through  it, 
nor  water  run  from  below,  which  is  in  general  the 
case  in  stiff  clay  soils,  the  drains  should  not  be 
deep,  jirobably  about  1(5  inches,  which  depth  will 
allow  six  inches  for  tile  and  sole,  and  four  inches 
of  a  crust  between  the  bottom  of  a  furrow  six 
inches  deep  and  the  tile.  The  bottom  of  the  draia 
should  be  made  so  as  to  be  16  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  when  levelled.  The  tile 
should  be  neatly  covered  with  a- thin  sod,  green 
side  down,  and  a  strong  furrow  turned  out  the 
middle  of  the  ridgo  to  fill  up  the  drain,  as  the  soil 
in  the  high  part  of  the  ridge  is  more  porous,  and 
will  then  allow  the  water  lo  percolate  more  freelj'. 
It  is  the  practice  of  some,  in  the  subsequent 
ploughings,  to  keep  the  drains  in  the  middle  of  the 
ridges.  This  we  think  should  not  be  done;  as  the 
object  aimed  at  is  to  provide  frequent  opportunities 
for  the  rain  water  to  escape  :  and  to  place  the  drains 
so  that  in  clay  soils  the  water  will  run  off  the 
surface  of  the  ridges  into  the  furrows  rather  than 
filter  into  the  drains,  and  run  down  the  furrows 
out  of  the  field  altogether,  before  it  percolates  into 
the  drains,  is  a  situation  where  they  are  very 
likely  to  effect  little  good.  To  keep  the  drains 
directly  under  the  open  furrows  is  also  a  method 
which  cannot  be  approved  of;  as  direct  openings 
into  the  tiles  are  apt  to  be  made,  which  in  a  short 
time  would  admit  as  much  soil  into  them  as  would 
choke  them  up  eventually.  To  obviate  these  disad- 
vantages, the  ridges  should  he  laid  off  so  as  to  cross 
the  drainsin  adiagonal  direction,  and  the  water  will 
run  down  the  furrows  cross  the  drains,  and  will  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  escaping  into  them.  In 
fields  where  it  would  be  inconvenient  and  unhand- 
some to  alter  the  directions  of  the  ridges,  the 
drains  should  be  cut  in  a  diagonal  direction  across 
the  ridges,  so  as  to  secure  the  furrows  crossing 
them  when  again  ploughed,  and  keeping  the  ridges 
in  their  oi-iginal  direction.  To  those  who  approve 
of  subsoil  ploughing,  it  is  very  convenient  also,  on 
that  account,  to  have  the  drains  in  a  diagonal 
direction,  as  the  subsoil  plough  should  always 
cross  them  as  nearly  at  right  angles  as  possible, 
and  in  a  direction  up  and  down  the  steep,  so  as  to 
secure  a  good  fall  for  the  water  to  run  down  the 
track  of  the  plough  into  the  drains. 

In  land  properly  drained,  and  intended  to  he 
laid  down  for  permanent  pasture,  ridges  are  un- 
necessary, although  a  little  difficulty  is  caused  ia 
sowing  and  reaping;  but  a  slightrut  with  a  single- 
horse  plough  will  serve  to  regulate  both  sower  and 
reaper. 

1  he  size  of  tiles  commonly  used  are  14  inches 
long  and  three-and-a-half  inchss  deep,  by  three 
inches  wide,  and  are  generally  sold  at  27s.  6d.  per 
1000.    A  tile  of  tills   size  is  sufficient  to  run  the 
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water  off  a  ten-acre  field.  A  much  smaller  tile, 
and,  consequently,  a  much  cheaper  one,  is  sufficient 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  in  frequent  draining  ; 
but  the  tile-makers  are  averse  to  alter  either  their 
size  or  their  price  :  however,  some  of  them  are 
now  giving  way,  as  tiles  of  common  length,  and  a 
smaller  size,  can  be  had  this  year  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, (at  Wishaw)  for  203.  per  1000,  which 
is  a  saving  of  20s.  per  acre.  R. 

Lanarkshire,  Any.  24, 1841. 


THE  CORN   LAWS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

SiH, — A  correspondent   in    your  paper  of  oOth 
March,  1840,  remarks,  "  that  the  corn  law  repealers 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  their  object  fand  to  appear 
consistent,^  desired  to   abolish   all  the  prohibitory 
system,   and  to   make  trade  as   free    between  this 
nation  and  another  as  between  one  English  county 
and  another,   and  to  sweep   away  all  the  protective 
laws   for    commerce,  manufactures,  and   shipping, 
sugar  growing,  and  colonial  trade,  fisheries,  freights, 
and  navigation  laws."     A  iew  days   afterwards.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said  in  Parliament,  as  reported  in   your 
paper  of  6th  April,  1840 — "  If  the  principle  now 
contended   for  was   good  for  the   regulation  of  the 
trade   in  corn,  it    was   good    for  the  trade  in   many 
other  articles  ;  it'  good  as  affecting  labour  upon  this 
principle,   there   ouglit  to    be   no   navigation    laws. 
Every  merchant  ought  to  be    allowed  to    procure 
labour  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate,  and  there  ought 
to  be  no  preference  for  the  British  seamen.     But  the 
legislature    controlled    that    principle,  just  in  the 
abstract,  by  a  reference  to  the  necessity  for  providing 
for  the   defence  of  the  country  in   case  of  danger. 
It   was  found    beneficial   to    encourage    our    own 
marine,   and  to  endeavour  to   secure   the  maritime 
eminence    of   this  country    by   a  protection  to  its 
marine.     Therefore,  in  this  instance,  the  legislature 
corrected  tlie  principle,  however  good  it  might  be 
in  the  abstriict,  by  giving  a  preference  to  the  seamen 
of  this  country.     Besides,  if  the  principle  was  to  be 
applied  generally,    the  whole  colonial   system  must 
be  altered.     Foreign   sugar   must  be   entitled  to  ad- 
mission   into    the  home   market   on   terms  equally 
favourable  with  the  sugar  of  our  own  colonies.     The 
timber  duties  must  of  course  be  got  rid  of ;    every 
protecting  duty  on  manufactures  must  be  abolished 
preciselv   on  the  same  principle   on   which  it  was 
argued,  that  there   ought  to  be  no   protecting  duty 
foi  corn  ;    and  as  he  had  said  before,  if  the  principle 
was  good  in  the  case  of  corn — if  they  miglit  not  take 
an  insurance    against    the    caprice    or    hostility  of 
foreign  countries  in  time  of  war,    and   against   the 
vicissitudes  of  seasons  by    encouraging  the    home 
produce,  neither  must  they  seek  to  secure  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  marine  of  the  country  by  giving  an 
advantage  to    the  labour  of  British  seamen,    neither 
must  they  give  a  preference  to    the    productions  of 
theirown  colonies,  or  atford  protectiou  to  their  own 
manufactures." 

The  corn  repealers  cannot  answer  tliis  clear  sta^wE 
ment  of  the  matter  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but,  liK§ 
Goldsmith's  country  schoolmaster,  "eventiie  con-^' 
futed  yet  can  argue  still ;''  they  rei)eat  over  and  over 
again  the  old  story  by  their  itinerant  orators.  Tlie 
good  sense  of  the  country  seems  a  sufficient  defence 
against  them. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours  respectfully,        S.  R. 
ZVear  i^ottingham,  Aiis>  ^0,  18-11. 


CORN  LAWS. 

TO  THE   EDITOR   OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sir,  — In  The  Times  of  to  day  you  invite  communica- 
tions on  tlie  question  of  corn  duties  ;  and,  although  my 
views  may  diflcr  from  those  which  you  entertain  on  that 
important  subject,  I  am  sure  I  shall  not,  merely  on  that 
accsunt,  be  considered  intrusive  in  addressing  you, 
having  been  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first,  to  trans- 
mit to  I\ir.  Canning  a  graduated  scale  of  duty  for  re- 
gulating the  importation  of  foreign  corn  ;  and,  having 
paid  some  attention  to  the  working  of  the  scales  subse- 
quently adopted,  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for  troubling 
you  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  operation  of  the 
measure. 

That  evils  of  extraordinary  magnitude  arise  from  the 
existing  scale  of  duties  cannot  be  denied,  but  in  con- 
sidering this  question  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  evils 
originating  in  the  principle  of  the  sliding  scale  fi]om 
those  which  are  consequent  upon  an  improper  applica- 
tion of  it. 

If  protection  to  native  agriculture  be  necessary,  of 
which  it  is  presumed  few  who  are  capable  of  taking  an 
impartial  view  of  the  measure  will  entertain  a  doubt, 
the  principle  which  levies  the  highest  amount  of  duty 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  when  the  crops  of 
home  growth  are  abundant  and  cheap,  which  requires 
the  duty  to  be  diminished  as  the  price  of  corn  increases 
in  the  home  markets, and  ultimately  admits  foreign  corn 
at  a  nominal  duty  when  the  prices  of  corn  of  native 
growth  arrive  at  such  a  point  as  to  indicate  a  deficient 
supply,  must  be  universally  conceded  to  be  founded 
upon  reason  and  justice ;  but  how  this  principle  is  best 
to  be  reduced  to  practice  is  an  important  matter  for  con- 
sideration. Wc  may  derive  some  assistance  in  arriving 
at  a  just  conclusion  on  that  point  by  examining  the 
efFec's  produced  by  the  present  scale,  the  annexed  being 
that  for  regulating  the  importation  of  wheat: — 

Average  price  per  qr.  Import  Duty 

of  Hritish  Wlieat.  per  qr. 

73s. Is.  Od. 

72s 2s.  8d. 

71s 6s.  8d. 

70s 10s.  8d. 

693 13s.  8d. 

68s 16s.  8d. 

67s 18s.  8d. 

66s 20i.  8d. 

65s 21s.  8d. 

64s 22s.  8d. 

63s 23s.  8d. 

62j 24s.  8d. 

6ls 25s.  8d. 

60s 26s.  8d. 

59s 27s.  8d. 

58s 28s.  8d. 

57s 29s.  8d. 

56s 30s,  8d. 

55s 31s.  8d. 

54s 32s.  8d. 

53s 33s.  8d. 

A  mere  cursory  view  thereof  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  encouragement 
of  gambhng  in  the  article  of  food  when  the  prices  in- 
dicate a  scarcity.  A  few  specimens  of  the  working  of 
this  scale  will  prove  it  to  be  opposed  to  the  general  in- 
terest. 

When  the  price  of  British  corn  ranges  from  53s.  to 
66s.  per  qr.,  for  every  shilling  increase  in  price  the  duty 
is  diminished  Is. 

From  66i.  lo  68s.  per  qr.for  every  shilling  increase  in 
the  price  the  duty  is  diminished  by  2s. 

From  68s.  to  70s.  for  every  shilling  increase  in  price 
the  duty  diminishes  3s.    And 

From  71s.  to  72s.  there  is  a  difference  of  4s.  in  the  duty. 
Until  the  price  exceeds  66s.  the  inducement  to  work  up 
the  averages  may  not  compensate  the  labour  and  hazard 
of  the  attempt ;  but  lo  werk  them  up  from  66s.  to  68s. 
sives  an  extra  profit  of  6s.  per  qr.— viz., 
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DiminisUecl  duty 4s. 

Increased  price  2s. 

6s. 
From  68s.  to  70s.  gives  an  extra  profit  of  8s.  per  qr. 

Diminished  duty 6s. 

Increased  price  2s. 


From  71s.  to  72s.,  only  Is.  advance  in  price  grives  an 
additional  profit  of  5s. 

Diminished  duty 4s. 

Increased  price Is. 

5s. 

and  if  the  averagres  could  be  forced  up  from  66s.  to  72s. 
perqr.,  the  additional  profit  on  theintroduclionot  foreign 
corn  would  be  20s.  per  qr.,  namely — 

Diminished  duty 14s. 

Increased  price  6s. 

20s. 
Here,  then,  is  the  all-powerful  motive  for  an  extent  of 
fraud  which  you  most  truly  designate  as  humiliating'  to 
to  think  of. 

Believing  the  sliding  scale  to  be  the  only  equitable 
principle  for  regulating  the  importation  of  foreign  corn, 
I  shall  submit  a  scale  of  duties  which  I  hope  will  be 
found  to  be  free  from  the  principal  objections  of  the 
present  one. 

'I'he  improvements  in  agriculture  which  have  been 
made,  and  are  still  going  on  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, enable  corn  to  be  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
formerly,  and  justify  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty. 
The  improved  systems  of  management  have  brought 
into  cultivation  much  of  the  light  lands  which  were  pre- 
viously considered  incapable  of  advantageously  pro- 
ducing tlie  most  valuable  dsscriptions  ef  grain,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  wet  seasons  these  lifjlit  lands 
produce  wheat  of  better  quality  than  the  stiff  soils  so 
highly  appreciated.  The  bringing  of  the  greatest 
variety  of  land  into  cultivation  is  also  tiie  means  of 
affording  a  more  uniform  supply,  and  may  be  one  rea- 
son why  a  recurrence  of  scarcity  is  now  less  frequent 
than  in  former  time?. 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  scale  of  duties,  con- 
structed so  as  to  occasion  the  smallest  variation  when 
the  price  of  corn  is  higliest,  and  thereby  diminishing  to 
iha  mm im urn  extent  the  inotive  fur  inordinate  specula- 
tion. It  IS  also  calculated  at  the  lowest  rate  to  afford 
the  requisite  protection  under  a  revised  mode  of  taking 
the  averages. 

GRADUATICD  SCALE  OF   DUTY. 

Averasre  net  price 
Avevoge  price  Import  per  qr.  obtained  for 

l)er  qr.  of  duty  Foreign  Wheat. 

British  Wheat.  per  qr.  ex.  duty. 

72s.  and  above  . .  Is.    Od 71s.  Od. 

71s Is.    6d 69s.  6d. 

70s 2s.    Od 68s.  Od. 

69s 3s.    Od 6&.  Od. 

eSs 4s.    Od 64^.  Od. 

67s 6s.    Od 62s.  Od. 

66s: 6s.    0(1 60s.  Od. 

65s 7s.    Od 58s.  Od. 

648 8s.    Od 56s.  Od. 

63s 9s.    Od 54s.  Od. 

62s lOs.    Od '62s.  Od. 

61s lis.    Od 50s.  Od. 

60s 12s.    Od.  . 48s.  Od. 

69s 13s.    Od 46s.  Od. 

5Rs 14s.    Od 44s.  Od. 

57s,: 15s.    Od 42s.  Od.  . 

565 '. 16s.    Od 40s.  Od.        i" 

555 17s.    6d 37s.  6d.      'i 

54s 19s.    Od 3o5.  Od. 

63s 20s.    6d 32s.  6d. 

52s 22s.    Od 30s.  Od. 

51s 23s.    6d 27s.  6d. 

60s.  and  under  . .  25s.    Od.  ..... .  25s.  Od. 

The  above  is  intended  as  a  protecting  duty. 

If  to  be  constructed  for  the  additional  purpose  of  in- 


creasing the  revenue,  the  diminution  of  duty  must  stop 
at  67s.  per  qr.,  and  all  wheal  imported  when  the  ave- 
rages are  at  or  above  that  price  to  be  subject  to  a  duty 
of  5s.  per  qr. 

It  were  almost  superfluous  in  the  present  state  of 
society  to  enforce  the  necessity  for  protection  to  British 
agriculture,  or  to  contest  the  visionary  desire  for  a  uni- 
versal equality  in  the  price  of  bread  in  the  abience  of 
an  equality  of  taxation,  an  equality  of  population  per 
square  mile,  or  an  equality  of  wealth  or  civilization.  If 
due  encouragement  be  given  to  the  improvement  of  the 
soil,  this  country  is  capable  of  producing  food  sufficient 
for  its  inhabitants  without  bringing  another  acre  into 
cultivation  :  the  productive  power  of  land  is  susceptible 
of  vast  expansion,  and  the  products  capable  of  being 
multiplied  to  an  extent  to  which  we  are  wholly  incom- 
petent to  assign  a  limit.  It  is  no  less  certain  that  im- 
provements in  agriculture  will  keep  pace  with  increasing 
numbers  ;  the  apprehension  of  famine  on  account  of  a 
redundant  population  being  at  variance  vvith  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  and  present  ages,  for  in  every  country 
the  greatest  abundance  of  provisions  has  been  during 
the  period  of  its  greatest  population. 

These  results,  however,  are  not  to  be  attained  by  the 
impracticable  theory  of  impoiling  one  article  of  food 
and  producing  the  others  as  erroneously  supposed  in 
larger  quantities.  An  alternation  of  corn  and  green 
crops  is  the  legitimate  purpose  to  which  the  bulk  of  the 
land  in  this  kingdom  must  be  applied.  Mixed  hus- 
bandry is  the  only  efficient  system  ;  it  affords  constant 
employment  to  labourers;  plants  furnishing  the  best 
food  are  cultivated ;  and  cattle  possessing  aptitude  to 
fatten  are  selected,  whereby  land  becomes  adapted  to 
the  production  of  abundant  crops,  one  moiety  of  the 
soil  bearing  grain,  while  trom  the  other  is  obtained 
atiimal  food,  and  in  greater  quantity  from  each  than 
could  be  derived  if  the  whole  oi  the  land  were  directed 
to  one  species  of  occupation. 

The  iSritish  manufacturers  are  enabled  by  the  aid  of 
powerful  machinery  to  produce  an  immense  quantity  of 
goods,  for  which  tliere  is  no  adequate  demand.  The 
natural  activity  of  this  class  of  society  prompting  them 
to  pursue  with  vigour  whatever  they  may  consider  to  be 
to  their  advantage,  regardless  of  the  consequences  to 
others,  are  ende.ivouring  to  force  a  trade  by  proposing 
to  accept  cnrn  in  payment  instead  of  money,  and  assign, 
though  wrongfully,  their  inability  to  contest  in  the 
foreign  market  to  the  high  price  of  grain  in  England. 

It  is  obvious,  since  manual  labour  has  been  so  exten- 
sively superseded  by  machinery,  that  the  value  of  corn 
can  very  little  affect  the  price  of  goods.  When  as  much 
can  now  be  produced  by  machinery  as  would  be  equal 
to  the  labour  of  50,000,000  of  artisans,  the  ciamour 
against  the  landed  interest  musr  be  totally  void  of  foun- 
dation ;  and  not  only  so,  for  while  this  powerful  ma- 
chinery continues  in  activity,  were  corn  to  be  introduced 
at  prices  to  eause  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  rents, 
the  difference  it  would  make  to  the  consumers  in  the 
prices  of  goods  so  produced  would  be  imptrceptible. 

I  shall  only  trouble  you  with  one  more  remnrk  on  the 
senseless  cry  against  what  is  called  the  landlords'  mo- 
nopoly, in  order  to  (lompare  the  present  system  with 
that  which  would  follow  the  adoption  of  the  policy 
contended  for.  If  all  the  bread  corn  hereafter  to  be 
consumed  in  thiscountry  were  to  be  of  foreign  growth,  it 
would  not  only  establish  the  most  dangerous  monopoly 
that  ever  existed,  but  the  most  hideous  ttiat  could  pos- 
sibly be  conceived.  It  would  soon  arrive  at  a  perfectly 
organized  system  under  the  direction  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  great  capitalists,  possessing  at  all  times  within 
themselves  the  power  of  supplying  the  main  aiticle  of 
human  sustenance  upon  their  own  terms. 

Why  employ  the  peasantry  of  foreign  lands  to  furnish 
bread  to  Britain,  to  feed  not  only  the  merciiants  and 
manufacturers  but  also  the  husbandmen.  Who  is  to 
'pay  for  it?  And  how,  if  paid  for,  will  the  money  be 
applied  but  to  improve  continental  hu>bandry  to  the 
destruction  of  British  agriculture,  and  to  establish 
manufactures  eventually  to  exclude  our  own  .' 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Layton  Cooke. 

7,  John-itreet,  Adelphi,  London,  Ausust  19. 
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REAPING. 

MOWING   BV   THE   SCYTHE. 

This  instrument  is  frequently  made  use  of  for  cutting 
oats  and  barley  ;  and  in  i«OHie  districts  of  Kent  and 
Norfolk,  it  is  even  used  for  wheat ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  answer  when  the  land  is  foul.  The  scythe  is 
either  plain,  or  furnished  with  a  bow  or  cradle,  to 
assist  in  laying  the  heads  more  regularly  in  one  di- 
rection. 

The  late  celebrated  George  Culley  maintained  that 
this  was  the  most  complete  mode  ofcuttingdown  barley ; 
that  when  properly  mown  it  could  be  neatly  tied  up  in 
sheaves,  and  could  be  thrashed  by  a  machine,  though 
not  80  completely  as  if  in  sheaves.  Whenever  the  crop, 
however,  is  much  lodged,  or  irregularly  broken  down, 
or  interwoven  by  squalls  of  wind  or  heavy  rains,  the 
scythe  cannot  act  with  efficacy  or  even  with  safety.  The 
use  of  the  scythe,  therefore,  is  only  admissible  when 
the  corn  stands  upright,  or  with  a  regular  inclination, 
or  nearly  so,  in  one  direction.  But  the  use  of  the 
scythe  is  objected  to  on  the  following  grounds  : — 
1.  When  clover,  or  any  other  grass,  has  been  sown 
with  the  crop  of  corn,  the  scythe  will  cut  nearly  all  the 
grass  that  has  grown,  which,  mingled  with  the  stems 
of  the  corn  in  so  large  a  proportion,  must  render  the 
harvesting  extremely  hazardous.  2.  It  has  a  more  slo- 
venly appearance  in  the  field.  3.  It  is  more  difficult, 
with  a  load  of  grass,  to  put  the  crop  in  shocks,  or 
stocks,  and  the  operation  is  more  wasteful.  4.  The 
crop  cannot  be  so  easily  or  so  safely  stacked.  5.  It 
requires  more  time  in  carryins:,  and  greater  space  for 
housing  than  reaped  corn  ;  and,  6.  It  cannot  be  well 
thrashed  bjr  the  flail,  and  it  requires  a  good  machine  to 
thrash  mown  wheat  clean. 

A  comparison  has  been  made  between  the  expense  of 
reaping  by  the  sickle  and  cutting  down  by  the  scythe. 
By  the  sickle  it  would  cost  about  123.  per  English  acre 
for  barley,  and  15s.  for  wheat.  By  the  scythe  it  could 
be  cut  at  least  2s.  cheaper,  and  with  from  two  to  four 
additional  inches  of  straw,  the  manure  from  which  will 
be  worth  from  4s.  to  7s.  It  may  be  added  however, 
that  it  is  practicable  to  obtain  nearly  as  much  straw  by 
the  sickle  as  by  the  scythe,  provided  the  farmer  is  dis- 
posed to  bestow  the  necessary  time  and  attention  upon 
the  conduct  of  his  reapers,  and  will  give  them  a  mode- 
rate addition  to  their  wages  when  the  work  is  properly 
executed, 

BAGGINC4. 

This  is  a  practice  principally  confined  to  the  counties 
of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  where  it  has  been  adopted 
■with  a  view  of  securing  an  increased  quantity  of  straw. 
This  it  does  to  the  amount  of  from  4s.  to  7s.  per  acre. 
In  Devonshire  the  crops  are  chopped  down  in  a  similar 
manner,  so  as  to  leave  hardly  any  stubble.  It  is  done 
by  a  toothless  reaping-hook,  of  about  twice  the  weight 
of  a  common  sickle,  which  is  sharpened  as  often  as  ne- 
cessary. The  operation  is  performed  by  cutting  the 
crop  down  by  a  succession  of  blows,  made  within  two 
or  three  inches  of  the  ground.  It  is,  in  fact,  mowing 
with  one  hand  against  the  standing  corn.  By  baeging, 
the  str.iw  is  cut  much  closer  ta  the  ground  than  is 
generally  done  by  hand-reaping.  There  is  little  or  no 
difference  of  expense  between  bagging  tind  common 
sickle  reaping,  whiht  it  is  equally  expeditious.  Beans 
are  usually  bugged  as  well  as  wheat.  The  expense  of 
bagging  is  generally  about  15s.  per  acre;  but  it  varies 
from  12s.  to  20s.,  according  to  the  bulk  and  condition 
of  the  crop. 

It  would  appear  that  the  mode  of  reaping,  as  executed 
by  Welsh  labourers,  in  the  counties  of  Hereford  and 
Salop,  is  the  most  perfect  and  the  cheapest  of  any 
hitherto  known.  It  is  performed  by  an  instrument  a 
littlclonger  than  the  common  sickle,  and  about  double 
the  breadth,  without  teeth,  but  sharpened  like  a  scythe. 
The  sickle  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cardigan  hnoh, 
which  may  be  pui  chased  at  Ludlow  and  all  other  towns 
in  that  neighbourhood  lor  2s,  8d.  each.  With  the  hook 
a  whetstone  is  bought  for  ;!d.  This  mode  of  reaping  is 
equally  applicable  to  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and 


peas.  The  reaper  bears  up  what  he  cuts  against  the 
s>tanding  corn,  with  one  arm  and  leg,  pushing  it  before 
him,  until  he  gets  about  half  a  sheaf.  It  is  cut  down 
close  to  the  ground.  In  tlie  iiarvest  of  1818,  the  com- 
mon price  given  was  4s.  6d.  per  statute  acre,  the  em- 
ployer finding  food,  drink  and  lodging ;  but  when  these 
are  not  furnished,  the  usual  price  is  from  7s.  to  Ss.  per 
acre  for  wheat,  and  for  that  sum  the  reaper  not  only 
cuts  but  binds  up  the  grain.  The  general  adoption  of 
so  useful  a  system  cannot  be  too  much  recommended. 

The  Flemish  mode  of  cutting  grain  by  a  stick  with  an 
iron  hook  and  a  short  scythe  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. It  is  only  a  small  deviation  from  baggi.  g, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  most  expeditious  mode  of  cutting 
grain. — Sinclair's  Code  of  AgricuUare. 


ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  MODES  OF 
HARVESTING  GRAIN.— Mowing  grain  has  long 
been  practised  in  Dumfries-shire  ;  the  plan  of  execution 
is  materially  different  from  that  followed  in  Monmouth- 
shire and  other  counties  of  England  and  Wales.  1"he 
sythe  is  mounted  wiih  something  similar  to  the  cradle 
used  in  this  country,  with  these  exceptions— the 
gatherer,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  such,  is  made  of 
iron, from  a  small  nail  rod,  as  light  as  possible  to  stand 
the  work,  the  two  or  three  prongs  or  pikes  extending 
nearly  half  way  from  heel  to  point  along  the  blade,  the 
lower  one  standing  about  eight  inches  from  the  sythe, 
and  the  next  ten  inches  above,  and  the  third,  which  is 
seldom  used  except  in  very  tall  corn,  may  be  ap- 
portioned according  to  the  others.  With  this  instrument 
full  rigged  a  good  scytheman  will  cut  two  acres  a  day, 
and  do  his  work  well  ;  the  cut  grain,  instead  of  being 
thrown  oft  hay  fashion,  is  unilormly  laid  to  the  standing 
crop,  and  left  leaning  against  it ;  a  woman  or  a  stout 
boy  follows  close  up,  making  the  sheaves,  and  putting 
a  band  under  each,  leaving  it  ready  for  the  binder,  who 
binds  the  sheaves  and  sets  them  up  in  shocks;  these 
operations  require  to  be  performed  by  active  hands,  to 
pi  event  detention  and  confusion,  where  ten  or  a  dozen 
mowers  are  following  one  another,  which  frequently  is 
the  case  en  large  farms,  and  that  too  without  a  single 
interruption ;  every  one  is  at  his  or  her  post,  and  the 
operations  are  carried  on  like  clock-work.  It  may  not 
be  ill-timed  here  to  calculate  the  expense  of  cutting, 
sheafing,  binding,  shocking,  and  raking  the  ground 
over  two  acres,  as  performed  by  one  set,  and  that  may 
be  taken  as  a  key  to  the  whole.  The  average  wages  in 
the  county  alluded  to  will  be  found  as  near  as  may  be 
to  iiave  been  for  years,  say— a  good  mower,  2s.  6d. ; 
binder,  2s.;  lifter,  Is.  6d.  ;  boy  to  rake.  Is.  ;  thus  two 
acres  cost  7s.  The  shocks  in  Nithsdale  are  made  in  the 
following  order;  a  man  picks  up  two  sheaves  and  sets 
them  on  the  ground  firm,  tops  up,  leaning  a  little  to 
catch  ench  other ;  he  then  goes  on  in  like  manner  till 
ten  are  standing,  when  he  puts  on  a  hood  jheaf  at  each 
end,  the  roots  meeting  over,  the  centre  standing  sheaves 
and  the  tops  sUnting  towards  the  ground.  A  shock 
thus  put  up  will  resist  rain  for  a  week,  and  also  stand 
firm,  except  in  a  hurricane,  in  which  case  the  fallen 
sheaves  .should  be  left  standmg  along  with  the  others, 
till  dry,  and  then  put  on.  Corn  harvested  in  this  way 
will  require  about  a  week  of  fine  weather  to  render  it 
tit  to  be  taken  to  the  barn  or  yard  ;  if  it  is  very  clean  of 
grass,  clover,  or  weeds,  less  time  may  do.  Wlient  with 
a  good  ripe  upon  it  may  be  carried  the  same  day  that  it 
is  cut,  when  very  clean,  and  made  into  ricks  of  small 
size,  say  to  contain  an  hundred  bushels.  When  hand- 
reaping  becomes  a  subject  to  be  considered,  which  is 
decidedly  the  most  tradesmanlike  way  of  executing 
harvest  work,  the  expense  will  stand  something  about 
8s.  6d.  or  Ps.  per  acre.  In  1827,  the  late  Lieut.  General 
Sir  .1.  H.  Maxwell,  of  Spring  Rell.  let  the  cutting  of 
his  crops  at  6s.  an  acre.  In  this  way  three  reapers  and 
a  half  are  expected  to  cut  an  acre,  and  one  man  to  bind 
it.  When  croix  are  lodged,  cither  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  or  their  own  weight,  the  farmer  would 
be  lookiiii;-  to  his  own  ])rofit  to  have  it  hanJ-reaped. 
I  have  also  seen  a  system  locally  called  bugging  adopted 
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in  many  parts  of  En8:laii(l,  Wales,IrelanJ,  and  France. 
This  plan  would  not  be  allowed  noilh  of  ilie  Tweed, 
althoaprfi  the  farmers  could  have  it  done  gratis.  After 
weijfhing'  the  matter  in  impartial  scales:,  my  humble 
opinion  is  iliat  hand-reaping'  is  by  far  the  most  profitable 
method  of  harvesting-  wheat.  Barley  and  oats  may  be 
mowed  with  propriety,  when  cut,  sheaved,  and  shocked 
immediately  ;  for  when  left  lyin^  like  hay,  the  effects  of 
which  1  saw  amply  versified  in  Carmarthenshire  in 
1839,  if  the  weather  prove  unpropitious,  it  is  beaten, 
bleached,  and  almost  thrashed  on  the  field.  When 
stating-  tiie  expense  of  reaping-,  &c.,  I  omitted  to 
mention  that  there  is  no  allowance  for  drink  :  such  a 
thing- is  wholly  unlocked  for  in  those  parts  ;  and  in  fact 
of  every  part  of  broad  Scotland,  unless  adopted  very 
recently. —  Correspondent  of  the  Monmoutli  Beacon. 


EAST  SUFFOLK  AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

List  of  Prizes  awarded  for  Cattle  at  the  above  meeting, 
held  at  Saxmundham,  on  Thursday,  September  9. 

Class  VIII. — Cattle. 

1.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  stallion,  for  the  general 
"purposes  of  agriculture,  Mr.  Thomas  Crisp,  of  Gedg-ra»e, 
15/.    Silver  medal,  as  breeder,  Mr.  Francis  Keer. 

2.  To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto,  Mr.  T.  N. 
Catlin,  of  ChiUesford,  5/. 

.3.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  brood  mare,  for  the  gene- 
ral purposes  of  agriculture,  with  a  foal  at  foot,  R.  N. 
Shawe,  Esq.,  Kesgrave,  8/.  Silver  medal,  as  breeder, 
R.  N.  Shawe,  Esq. 

4.  To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto,  IMr.  Sloses 
Crisp,  of  Letheringhani,  4/. 

5.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  mare,  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  Mr.  Jonathan  Keer,  of  Wantisden 
Hall,  51.    Silver  medal,  as  breeder,  Mr.  Jonathan  Keer. 

6.  To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto,  JMr.  Henry 
Flatt,  of  Blaxhall.SL 

7.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  entire  three-year-old  colt, 
for  the  general  purposes  of  agriculture,  Mr.  H.  Keer,  of 
Parham,  5/.  Silver  medal,  as  breeder,  Mr.  Henry 
Keer. 

8.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  three-year-old  filly,  for 
the  general  purposes  of  agriculture,  Mr.  Catlin,  Butley 
Abbey,  51.    Silver  medal,  as  breeder,  Mr.  Catlin. 

9.  To  tiie  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto,  Mr.  Moses 
Crisp,  of  Letheringhani,  3/. 

10.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  two-year  old  filly,  for 
the  general  purposes  of  agriculture,  Mr.  T.  N.  Catlin, 
ChiKersford  Lodge,  ol.  Silver  medal,  as  breeder,  Mr. 
T.  N.  Catlin. 

11.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  gelding,  for  the  general 
purposes  of  agriculture,  Capt.  U'Grady,  ofOrford,  3/. 
Silver  medal,  as  breeder,  Mr. Thos.  Crisp. 

12.  To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto,  Mr.  Moses 
Crisp,  of  Letheringham,  21. 

13.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Suffolk  bull,  Mr.  Thomas 
Crisp,  of  Gedgrave,  51.  Silver  medal,  as  breeder,  Mr. 
Thos.  Crisp. 

14.  To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto,  Mr.  Thos. 
Crisp,  3/. 

15.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  bull  of  any  other  breed, 
Mr.  Thos.  Crisp,  8/.  Silver  medal,  as  breeder,  Mr. 
Thomas  Crisp. 

16.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  Suffolk  cow,  in  milk  or 
in  calf,  Mr.  James  Reed,  of  Laxfield.  Silver  medal,  as 
breeder,  Mr.  Gooch,  of  Brandish. 

17.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  three-year  old  Suffolk 
heifer,  in  milk  or  in  calf,  Mr.  Th.omas  Crisp,  3/.  Silver 
medal,  as  breeder,  Mr.  Thos.  Cri«p. 

18.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  cow  in  milk  or  in  calf, 
of  any  other  breed,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Huntingfield, 
5/.  Silver  medal,  as  breeder,  Dr.  Teesdale,  of  Malton, 
Yorkshire. 

19.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  two-year  old  heifer,  of 
any  other  breed,  Mr.  Thos.  Crisp,  3/.  Silver  medal,  as 
breeder,  Mr.  Thos.  Crisp. 


20.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  tup,  of  the  pure  South- 
down breed,  Mr.  'i'hos.  Crisp,  5/.  Silver  medal,  as 
breeder,  Mr.  Thos.  Crisp. 

21 .  To  the  owner  of  the  best  shearling  ditto,  Mr.  Thos. 
Crisp,  51.    Silver  medal,  as  breeder,  Mr.  Thos.  Crisp. 

22.  To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  shearling  ditto, 
Mr.  Thomas  Crisp,  21. 

23.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  tup,  of  any  other  pure 
breed,  Mr.  R.  B.  Harvey,  of  Harleston,  5/.  Silver  me- 
dal, as  breeder,  —  Powlett,  Esq.,  of  Tinwell,  Rutland- 
shire. 

24.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  shearling  tup,  of  any 
other  pure  breed,  IMr.  H.  Largent,  Marlesford,  5/. 
Silver  medal,  as  breeder,  Mr.  H.  Largent. 

25.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  shearling 
ewes,  of  the  pure  Southdown  breed,  Mr.  Thos.  Crisp, 
5/.    Silver  medal,  as  breeder,  Mr.  Thos.  Crisp. 

26.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  shearling 
ewes,  of  any  other  pure  breed,  Mr.  Henry  Largent,  5/. 
Silver  medal,  as  breeder,  IMr.  Henry  Largent. 

27.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  boar,  Mr.  Edwards,  of 
Sutton,  31.     Silver  medal,  as  breeder,  Mr.  Edwards. 

28.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  breeding  sow,  Mr. 
Moses  Crisp,  3Z.  Silver  medal,  as  breeder,  Mr.  Moses 
Crisp. 

29.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  fat  ox,  Mr.  Thos.  Crisp, 
5/.    Silver  medal,  as  breeder,  Mr.  Thos.  Crisp. 

30.  To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto,  Mr.  Thos. 
Crisp,  3/. 

31.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  fat  ox,  bred  in  Suffolk, 
Mr.  T.  Crisp,  5/.  Silver  medal,  as  breeder,  Mr.  Thos. 
Crisp. 

32.  To  the  owner  of  the  second  best  ditto,  Mr.  Thos. 
Crisp,  3/. 

33.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  three  fat  South- 
down shearling-  wether*,  Mr.  Henry  Cross,  of  Kirton, 
3/.  Silver  medal,  as  breeder,  Mr.  Everett,  of  Bright - 
well. 

34.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  three  fat  shear- 
ling wethers  of  any  other  breed,  premium  withheld,  not 
sufficient  merit,  3/. 

35.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  fat  hog,  Mr.  T.  N". 
Catlin,  2/.    Silver  medal,  as  breeder,  Mr.  T.  N.  Catlin. 

Class  IX. — Horses  for  Riding  Purposes. 

1.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  mare,  not  thorough-bred, 
with  foal  at  foot,  for  riding  purposes,  get  by  a  thorough- 
bred horse,  or  out  of  a  thorough-bred  mare,  premium 
withheld,  not  sufficient  merit,  5/. 

2.  To  the  owner  of  the  best  three-year-old  colt  er 
filly,  not  thorough-bred,  for  riding  purposes,  got  by  a 
thorough-bred  hwrse,  or  out  of  a  thorough-bred  mare, 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Stimson,  of  Shottisham,  5/. 

Prize  offered  by  R.  N.  Shawe,  Esq, 

The  premium  of  ten  sovereigns  offered  by  R.  N. 
Shawe,  Esq.,  to  the  owner  of  the  best  thorough-bred 
stallion,  who  should  have  covered  not  less  than  thirty 
mares  (exclusive  of  the  mares  of  his  owner,)  during  the 
last  season,  within  the  eastern  division  of  the  county  of 
Sufl'olk,  was  awarded  to  lidraund  Jenny,  Esq.,  of 
Hasketou. 

Silver  Cup  offered  by  Lord  Henniker. 

The  Silver  Cup  offered  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Henuiker,  M.P.,  to  the  Member  of  this  Association  who 
should  produce  the  three  best  Suffolk  cows,  selected 
from  his  own  dairy  of  not  less  than  six,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  James  Reed,  of  Laxfield. 

Sweepstakes— One  sovereign  each. 

Best  cart  stallion,  Mr.  Thos.  Cnsp,  beating  iMr.  W. 
Wilson,  iMr.  R.  Easter,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Rist. 

Best  two-year-old  cart  stallion,  Mr.  Samuel  Durham, 
beating  BIr.  Crisps  Plant. 

Best  cart  mare,  Mr.  Jonathan  Keer,  beating  Mr. 
Henry  Piatt. 

.Best   shearling   Southdown  tup,  Mr.  Thos.  Crisp, 
beating  Mr.  Nathan  Crisp. 

Best  pen  of  five  lambs  of  any  breed,  Mr.  Samuel 
Robinson,  beating  Mr.  R.  B.  Harvey. 

Best  three-year-old  entire  cart  colt,  Mr.  Henry  Kerr, 
beating  Mr.  Francis  Keer,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Toller. 

Best  cart  gelding,  Mr.  Francis  Keer,  beating  Mr. 
Jonathan  Keer, 
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DRILL-DIBBLING     MACHINE 
FOR   TURNIPS. 

BY    MU,    JAMilS   SIDF.Y,   SMITH    AND    FARniEH,    PITCAIRN 
GREEN,    NEAR    PERTH. 

la  tbe  number  of  tbis  Journal  for  September  1840, 
there  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Cutbbert  W.  Johnson, 
"  On  renderins^  mnnure  more  portable  and  appli- 
cable by  the  drill."  In  that  article  Rlr.  Johnson 
mentions,  with  approbation,  a  dibblinp;  machine  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Grounsel  of  Louth,  for  which  the 
English  Agricultural  Society  awarded  him,  in  1839, 
their  silver  medal,  and  respecting  which  the  inventor 
says — •'  My  drill  will  deposit  from  6  to  100  bushels 
per  acre  of  any  kind  of  compost  that  maybe  prepared 
for  drilling  from  ten  inches  to  any  greater  distance 
apart  in  the  rows."  To  this  the  editor  demurs,  and 
states  his  objection  in  a  note  which  is  appended  to 
the  article,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

"  We  saw  this  drill  at  the  Oxford  Show,  and  it 
then  could  not  deposit  small  quantities  of  ashes  at 
short  distances  with  precision, — the  quantity,  when 
deposited  with  anything  like  precision,  being  consi- 
deruble,  and  the  distance  betwixt  the  heaps  16 
inches,  much  too  great  a  distance  for  turnips.  The 
apparatus  necfS-ary  for  depositing  the  manure  in 
heaps  rendered  the  whole  machine  very  complicated, 
and  of  course  expensive.  This  mode  of  depositing 
manure  has  been  tried  in  Scotland  and  abandoned, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  machine 
depositing  the  manure  at  the  requisite  distance  of  9 
inches  for  white  and  yellow  turnips,  and  I'J  inches 
for  Swedes  ;  but  also,  in  case  all  the  plants  happened 
to  be  taken  away  above  a  heap  of  manure  in  the 
thinning  process,  a  large  blank  would  be  left  in  tlie 
crop  ;  and  the  seed  having  been  sown  without  inter- 
ruption, the  plants  in  the  intermediate  distances 
between  the  heaps  would  not  be  worth  keeping. 
There  seems  no  good  reason  for  depositing  the 
manure  in  small  heaps  for  turnips  ;  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  deposition  at  the  requisite  distances, 
with  the  complication  of  the  machinery,  seem  to 
counterbalance  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
plan,  on  the  score  of  expense." 

It  is  not  my  intention,  nor  am  I  entitled,  to  make 
any  remarks  upon  Mr.  Grounsel's  machine,  for  I 
never  saw  it,  and  can  form  no  conception  of  it.  If 
your  description  of  it  be  fair,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be 
doubted  that  your  condemnation  of  it  is  just;  and 
the  only  wonder  is,  how  it  should  ever  have  received 
either  iMr.  Johnson's  approbation  or  tbe  English 
Agricultural  Society's  reward.  But  when,  after 
having  pointed  out  tbe  defects  of  Mr.  Grounsel's 
machine,  you  go  on  to  state  in  your  note,  that  "this 
mode  of  depositing  manure  had  been  tried  in  Scot- 
land and  abandoned,"  &:c.,  I  must  take  the  liberty 
to  say,  that  your  knowledge  upon  this  point  is  not 
accurate,  and  therefore  your  statement  respectino-  it 
is  not  in  accordance  with  fact.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  dibbling-iiiacliines  which  you  have  seen 
tried,  in  a  certain  locality  of  Scotland,  have  been  all 
of  them  ultimately  abandoned,  on  account  of  the 
defects  which  you  mention  ;  hut  this  is  surely  no 
proof  that  all  the  dibbling-machines  which  have  been 
tried  in  Scotland  possess  these  defects,  or  have  been 
abandoned.  On  the  contrary,  I  beg  to  inform  you, 
that  you  will  find  plenty  of  dibbling-machines  in 
Perthshire  possess:ng  none  of  the  defects  you  men- 
tion. 1  have,  during  the  last  five  years,  made  up- 
wards of  seventy  such  machines,  which  have  not 
only  been  tried,  but  are  in  constant  use  by  most  of 
the  intelligent  proprietors  and  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  demand  for  them,  is  yearly  in- 


creasing. My  machine  is  made  entirely  of  iron,  and 
therefore  is  very  durable  ;  and  it  is  exceedingly 
simple  in  its  construction,  aud  therefore  verv  clieap. 
It  has  been  chiefly  employed  in  dibbling  bone  and 
rape  dust,  but  it  is  fitted  to  dibble  any  kind  of 
manure,  if  properly  jirepared.  It  can  deposit  from 
five  to  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  at  a  distance  of 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  ajiart ;  and  it  does  the 
small  quantities  and  short  distances  just  as  accu- 
rately as  the  large  quantities  and  long  distances.  It 
inserts  the  manure  at  from  one  to  six  inches  into  the 
ground,  deposits  the  seed  immediately  and  only 
above  the  manure,  and  covers  the  whole  by  bringing 
a  light  roller  over  it.  In  this  way,  it  manures, 
sows,  and  rolls  a  drill  at  once,  so  that  one  man  and 
one  horse,  working  the  ordinary  hours,  can,  without 
difficulty,  finish  five  acres  per  day.  It  could  easily 
be  made  to  sow  two  drills  at  a  time,  and  thus  to 
finish  double  the  number  of  acres  per  day.  Indeed, 
it  was  in  this  double  form  that  it  was  first  tried  ;  but 
tbe  machine  in  this  form  was  verj'  heavy,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  very  difficult,  unless  the  drills  were 
drawn  witli  the  greatest  accuracy  at  equal  distances, 
to  deposit  the  manure  and  the  seed  exactly  on  the 
top  of  both  drills.  Hence  the  single  machine  is 
almost  universally  preferred  to  ihe  double  one. 
Nearly  1000  acres  of  turnips  are  sown  every  year 
in  the  neighbourhood  with  this  machine,  and  I  have 
never  yet  heard  of  one  who  gave  it  a  fair  trial  laying 
it  aside.  Ten  bushels  of  bones  and  three  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  are  the  common  quantities  used  by 
those  who  employ  this  machine.  With  these  they 
raise  as  fine  a  braird  and  as  heavy  a  crop  as  they 
were  wont  to  do  when  they  used  nearly  double  the 
quantity  both  of  bones  and  seed.  In  fact,  any  man 
who  has  ten  acres  of  turnips  to  sow  will  easily  save, 
on  seed  and  manure,  more  by  it  in  one  year  than  the 
price  of  the  machine.  You  seem  to  think  that  there 
is  no  "good  reason  for  depositing  the  manure  in 
small  heaps  for  turnips ;"  but  I  am  certain  that 
there  is  no  one  who  understands  or  uses  the  dib- 
hling-machine  which  I  have  just  described,  that  is 
not  able  easilv  to  give  you  twenty  most  satisfactory 
reasons  for  such  a  practice.  If  you  have  any  doubt 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  above  statements,  or  think 
them  at  all  worthy  of  your  notice,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to 
Messrs.  Drummond  and  Sons,  Stirling,  for  whom 
I  have  made  nine  dibbling-machines,  most  of  which, 
I  understand,  have  been  sent  to  England  ;  and  also 
to  the  Honourable  Lord  Lynedoch,  the  Messrs. 
Ilichmond,  Ritchie,  and  Graham,  and  Mr.  John 
Tod,  Aberdalgie,  by  whose  judicious  suggestion  1 
was  led  to  make  a  very  important  improvement  on 
the  machine.  These  gentlemen,  and  many  others 
in  the  neighbourhood,  sow  all  their  turnips  with 
this  machine ;  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that,  either  in 
extent  or  quality,  their  turnip  crop  is  not  often  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  kingdom.* — Quarterlii  Journal 
of  Agriculture. 

*  We  may  here  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  our  infor- 
mation regarding  the  uhandonment  ot  the  double  dib- 
hling-machinr;  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Sidey  himself, 
for  it  Seems  they  liave  been  abandoned.  We  never 
before  heard  of  ihe  sinfrle  machine  now  described  by 
Mr.  Sidey,  and  tlieiefore  our  remarks  could  not  have 
applied  to  it.  We  could  then  see  no  good  reason  for 
depositing  the  manure  in  heaps,  instead  of  continuously ; 
hut  tiow,  when  we  learn  Irom  Mr.  Sidey  that,  by  so 
doing,  as  good  a  crop  of  turnips  can  be  raised  with  ten 
buiihels  as  with  si.xicen  bu-.hels  on  the  imperi.tl,  or 
twenty  bushels  on  the  Scotch  acre,  that  reajon  alone  i« 
n  satisfactory  one  enough  to  us  for  using'  Mr.  Sidey's 
single  machine.  We  hope  he  will  send  a  mhdelolit, 
on  a  scale  of  tliree  inches  to  the  fool,  to  the  new  Mu- 
seum of  the  Jliifliland  and  Ag^nculiural  Sorieiy.— Li>. 
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CAUTION  TO  FARMERS  AGAINST 
COW-POISON. 

In  November  last  Mr.  T.  Sellen,  of  Little  Chart, 
in  this  county,  sent  us  some  roots,  with  the  fol- 
lowing note  : — 

"S]R, — In  cleaning  out  the  ditches  upon  my 
farm  last  week,  amongst  the  roots  thrown  out  was 
a  good  deal  of  that  which  is  by  some  called  ben- 
dock,  but  which  I  think  is  henbane,  a  piece  of 
which  I  enclose  for  your  inspection. 

"  Four  of  my  milch  cows  got  by  accident  into  a 
field,  all  of  which,  as  it  appears,  ate  a  portion  of 
the  poisonous  root.  They  were  immediately  taken 
very  ill,  staggered,  and  fell  down.  Their  whole 
frame  became  subject  to  the  most  dreadful  con- 
vulsions, and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  two  of 
them  were  released  by  death  from  their  sufferings, 
which  seemed  to  be  of  the  most  excruciating  na- 
ture. The  other  two,  I  am  happy  to  say,  have 
recovered.  "  Yours,  &c., 

"Little  Chart,  Nov.  28th,  1840.    T.  Sellen." 

We  then  submitted  the  root  to  several  of  the 
best  botanists  of  the  district,  who  were  mostly  of 
opinion  that  it  was  the  cenanihe  crocata,  or  hem- 
lock water-drop,  Sowerby's  description  of  which 
we  then  gave.  The  difficulty  of  identifying  plants 
by  the  roots  alone,  as  they  are  generally  classed 
by  other  parts,  induced  us  to  request  that  Mr. 
Sellen  would  serve  the  farmers  of  the  same  dis- 
trict, and  the  public  generally,  by  sending  us,  in 
July,  one  of  the  plants  in  blossom  ;  ourselves  pro- 
mising to  get  it  so  accurately  described  as  to 
warn  others  against  the  dangers  arising  from  it. 
Mr.  Sellen  has  sent  us  a  specimen  of  the  plant, 
and  Mr.  Bruce,  of  the  West  Kent  Infirmary,  and 
the  other  medical  botanists  of  the  district,  are 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  they  last  year  formed  of 
the  plant  being  the  cenanthe  crocata.  Another 
poisonous  plant  to  which  it  beara  some  resem- 
blance is  the  cicuta  virosa  (long-leaved  water  hem- 
lock or  cow-bane),  but  the  latter  generally  has  its 
stem  about  twice  as  thick  as  the  plant  in  question, 
and  the  branches  spreading  out  much  more  from 
the  stem.  'I'he  height  of  the  cicuta  seldom  ex- 
ceeds four  feet,  whilst  the  mnanthe  is  generally 
five  feet. 

Farmers  cannot  be  too  frequently  cautioned 
against  this  dangerous  root,  and  we  therefore  re- 
publish Sowerby's  description  of  it. 

"  It  grows  in  watery  situations,  about  the  banks 
of  great  rivers,  as  the  Thames  and  others,  flower- 
ing in  July.  The  root  is  perennial,  composed  of 
numerous  ovate  fleshy  knobs,  whose  juice  is  pe- 
culiarly virulent.  The  stems  are  from  two  to  five 
feet  high,  &c.,  &c.  The  whole  herb  contains  a 
fetid  yellow  juice,  and  is  very  poisonous.  Ehret 
found  a  giddiness  affect  him  while  drawing  it.  Sir 
Thomas  Fawkland  has  known  brood  mares  some- 
times eat  of  the  root,  and  die  in  consequence." 

The  following  description  of  this  most  deadly 
poisonous  plant  and  its  fatal  effects  is  taken  from 
Hooper's  Medical  Dictionary. 

"  (Enanthe  crocata. — The  hemlock  drop-wort. 
(Enanthe — charophylli  foliis,  of  Linnjeus.  An 
active  poison,  that  has  too  often  proved  fatal,  by 
being  eaten  in  mistake  instead  of  water  parsnip. 
The  juice,  nevertheless,  cautiously  exhibited,  pro- 
mises to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  inveterate 
scorbutic  eruptions.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  not 
unpleasant  to  the  taste.  It  is  esteemed  to  be  the 
most  deleterious  of  all  the  vegetables  which  this 
country  produces.    Mr.  Howel,  surgeon  at  Haver- 


fordwest, relates,  that  "  eleven  French  prisoners 
had  the  liberty  of  walking  in  and  about  the  town 
of  Pembroke.    Three  of  them  being  in  the  fields  a 
little  before  noon,  dug  up  a  large  quantity  of  this 
plant,   which  they  took   to  be  wild  celery,  to  eat 
with  their  bread  and  butter  for  dinner.     After 
washing  it,  they  all  three  ate,  or  rather  tasted  of 
the  roots.    As  they  were  entering  the  town,  with- 
out  any    previous    notice    of    sickness    at    the 
stomach,  or  disorder  of  the  head,  one  of  them 
was  seized  with  convulsions.    The  other  two  ran 
home,  and  sent  a  surgeon  to  him.      The  surgeon 
endeavoured  first  to  bleed,  and  then  to  vomit  him  ; 
but  those  endeavours  were  fruitless,  and  he  died 
presently.     Ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  com- 
rade's  death,  and  of  their  own  danger,  they  gave 
of  these  roots  to  the  other  eight  prisoners,  who 
ate  of  them  with  their  dinner.      A  few  minutes 
afterwards  the  remaining  two  who  gathered  the 
plants  were  seized  in  the   same   manner  as  the 
first,  of  whom  one  died  ;  the  other  was  bled,  and 
a  vomit,  with  great  difficulty,  forced  down,  on  ac- 
count of  his  jaws  being,  as  it  were,  locked  toge- 
ther.    This  operated,  and  he  recovered,  but  was 
for  some  time  affected  with  dizziness  in  his  head, 
though  not  sick,  or  the  least  disordered  in  the 
stomach.     The  other  eight,  being  bled   and  vo- 
mited immediately,  were  soon  well."     At  Clon- 
mell,  in  Ireland,  eight  boys  mistaking  this  root 
for   water-parsnip,   ate  plentifully  of  its    roots. 
About  four  or  five  hours  after,  the  eldest  boy  be- 
came suddenly  convulsed,  and  died  ;  and  before 
the  next  morning,  four  of  the  other  boys  died  in  a 
similar  manner.    Of  the  other  three,  one  was  ma- 
naical  for  several  hours,  another  lost  his  hair  and 
nails,  but  the  third  escaped  unhurt.      Stal|)aart 
Vander  Wiel  mentions   two  cases    of  the  fatal 
eflects  of  this  root ;  these,  however,  were  attended 
with  great  heat  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  sick- 
ness, vertigo,  and  purging  ;  they  both  died  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  hours  atter  eating  the  root. 
Allen,  in  his  Synopsis  Medicinse,  also  relates  that 
four  children  suffered   greatly   from   eating  this 
poison.      In  these  cases  great  agony  was  expe- 
rienced before  the  convulsions  supervened  ;  vo- 
mitings likewise  came  on,  which  were  encouraged 
by  large  draughts  of  oil  and  warm  water,  to  which 
their  recovery  is  ascribed.     The  late  Sir  William 
Watson,  who  refers  to   the   instances  here  cited, 
also  says,  that  a  Dutchman  was  poisoned   by  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  boiled  in  pottage.    It  appears, 
from  various  authorities,  that  most  brute  animals 
are  not  less  affected  by  this  poison  than  man  ;  and 
Lightfoot  informs  us,  that  a  spoonful  of  the  juice 
of  this  plant  given  to  a  dog  rendered  him  sick  and 
stupid  ;  but  a  goat  was  observed  to  eat  the  plant 
with  impunity.    The  great  virulence  of  this  plant 
has  not,  however,  prevented  it  from  being  taken 
medicinally.     In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Pulteney  to  Sir 
William  Watson,  we  are  told  that  a  severe  and 
cutaneous  disorder  was  cured  by  the  juice  of  the 
root,  though  not  without  exciting  the  most  alarm- 
ing symptoms.    Taken  in  the  dose  of  a  spoonful, 
in  two  hours  afterwards  the  head  was  aflected  in 
a    very    extraordinary    manner,    followed    with 
violent  sickness  and  vomiting,  cold  sweats,  and 
rigours  ;  but  this  did  not  deter  the  patient  from 
continuing  the  medicine,  in  somewhat  less  doses, 
lill  it  eff'ected  a  cure. 


On  Thursday,  Aug.  26,  the  annual  sale  of  Mr.  W. 
Fisher  Hobbs,'  of  Mark  Hall,  Coggeshall,  Essex, 
took  place.    It  was  expected  that  as  it  was  the  first 
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fine  day  during  ibe  week,  the  state  of  the  harvest, 
luuch  grain  being  cut  and  ready  to  carry,  would 
Lave  niatcriallv  reduced  the  numbers  likely  to 
attend  ;  such,  Iiowever,  was  not  the  case.  A  large 
company  assembled  at  the  appointed  hour,  amengsi 
whom  were,  Osgood  Ilanbury,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  VV. 
G.  Cavendish,  C.  Saville  Onley,  Escj.,  Major  Ila- 
railtcn,  Captain  Blake,  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Honeywood, 
W.  Honeywood,  Esq.,  H.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Captain 
Tyson, —  Pattison,  Esq.,  G.  Vaisey,  Esq.,  —  Bate- 
man,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  and  W .  Shaw,  Esq ., 
&c.,  &c,,  the  two  last-named  gentlemen  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England.  There  were  also  many  gen- 
tlemen from  remote  parts  of  the  county  of  Essex, 
from  Suffolk  and  other  places.  At  half-past  one 
o'clock  the  company  sat  down  to  an  elegant  cold 
collation,  in  a  marquee  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Osgood  Hanbury,  Esq. 
Time  would  not  admit  of  any  series  of  toasts,  but 
the  health  of  the  chairman  and  of  Mr.  Hobbs  were 
drank,  and  the  due  meed  of  praise  bestowed  upon  the 
kindness  and  amenity  of  manner  displayed  by  the  for- 
mer, and  the  known  merits  and  perseverance  in  agri. 
cultural  improvement  exhibited  by  the  latter.  This 
agreeable  part  of  the  proceedings  having  terminated 
the  sale  commenced  under  the  skilful  management  of 
Mr.Surridge;  and  here  we  cannotrefrain  from  record- 
ing a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Surridge,  for  the  truth  of 
which  we  can  vouch,  that  Mr.  Hobbs  has  never  iu 
any  one  instance  sanctioned  the  reprehensible  system 
of  puffing  by  buying  in  animals  after  they  had  been 
run  up  to  high  prices,  and  thus  obtaining  a  fictitious 
reputation  for  selling  his  stock  at  extraordinary  rates. 
The  sale  went  off  with  great  spirit,  and  the  Leicester 
tups,  which  were  superior  to  former  years,  sold  as 
high  as  15/.  15s.  each.  Some  of  those  which  were  let 
realised  twelve  guineas  and  a  half  for  the  season. 
Half-bred  Down  lambs  fetched  as  high  as  29s.  each, 
and  stock  Down  ewes  3ls.  each.  The  whole  were 
disposed  of  in  a  comparatively  very  short  space  of 
time.  Those  persons  who  arrived  some  time  before 
the  sale  began,  walked  over  Mr.  Hobb's  farm,  and 
expressed  very  much  gratification  in  inspecting 
bis  Hereford  cattle  and  his  breed  of  pigs,  which  have 
attained  a  well  merited  celebrity.  It  has  been  usual 
for  the  East  Essex  foxhounds  to  commence  the 
season  on  Mr.  Hobbs'  farm  on  the  day  of  his  annual 
sale,  but  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  har- 
vest, there  being  no  ground  cleared,  they  were  un- 
able to  do  so  this  year.  They  were,  however,  upon 
the  ground  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and 
added  much  to  the  liveliness  of  the  scene. 


BOURN    AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  for  the  exhibition  of 
stock,  &c.,  took  place  on  Wednesday,  September  8, 
in  the  customary  place,  the  Castle-hill,  at  Bourn. 
Great  interest  was  evinced  in  the  exhibition  of 
stock,  which  was  excellent— the  classes  were  well 
fdled,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  class,  for  fat 
oxen,  and  some  of  the  animals  shown  were  justly 
admired  for  symmetry  and  utility.  It  is  almost 
invidious  to  particularize  where  there  is  general 
merit;  but  we  do  but  echo  the  public  opinion, 
when  we  venture  to  eulogise,  as  most  deservino'  of 
praise.  Lord  Exeter's  ox,  which  took  the  prize  in 
Class  1,  (and  a  more  symmetrical  and  beautiful  ani- 
mal  thau   which   we   never    saw   exhibited) ;  the 


whole  of  the  beast  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Smith,  of 
Burley,  were  excellent  ;  and  the  rams  of  Mr.  Cass- 
well,  of  Pointcn,  (who  took  the  two  prizes,  iu 
Classes  13  and  14),  excited  universal  admiration. 
Mr.  VV.  Dawson,  of  birthorpe,  also  showed  some 
superior  animals  of  tJiis  description.  The  classes 
for  pigs  presented  a  very  interesting  exhibition, 
particularly  ati  extraoidinarily  fine  litter  of  13, 
shown  by  Mr.  Shotbolt,  and  the  animals  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Westmoreland  and  jMr.  Goodacre. 

There  was,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  Mar- 
ket-place, an  interesting  display  of  agricultural 
implements,  shown  by  Mr.  Osborne  (Bourn;,  Mr. 
Graut  (Stamford),  and  Mr.  Coultas  (Grantham). 
The  improved  patent  horse  rake  of  Mr.  Grant  was 
vastly  admired,  both  for  utility  and  simplicity,  and 
we  heard  more  than  one  experienced  agriculturist 
express  an  opinion  tliat  it  must  before  long  come 
into  general  use.  Among  the  company  in  the  show- 
yard  were,  Sir  .John  Trollope,  Bart.,  M.P.;  General 
Johnson,  M.P. ;  the  Revs.  P.  W.  Pegus,  Dods- 
worth,  C.  P.  Worsley,  &c.,  &c.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  bearing  our  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  attention 
paid  to  the  management  of  this  society  by  the  offi- 
cers;  we  would  only  suggest,  that  the  adjudications 
should  take  place  on  the  afternoon  before  the  show, 
an  alteration  which  would  considerably  lighten  the 
labours  of  these  gentlemen,  and  add  to  the  perfect - 
ness  of  the  general  arrangements. 

PRIZES  AWARDED. 

Class  1.  Oxen  under  5  years  of  age,  without  re- 
strictions as  to  feeding. — First  premium,  7  sovs., 
awarded  to  the  most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
for  a  4  years  and  5  months  old  ronn  steer. 

Second    ditto,  3  sovs.,  not  awarded. 

Class  2.  Oxen  under  4  years  of  age,  that  have 
been  kept  on  vegetable  food  only. — First  premium, 
4  sovs.,  to  H.  W.  Baker,  Esq..  of  Cottesmore,  for 
his  under  3  years  old  ox. 

Second  ditto,  2  sovs.,  to  Mr.  Henry  Hodgkin,  of 
Edenham,  for  his  3  years  old  steer. 

Class  3.  Fat  (^ows  of  any  age,  without  restrictions 
as  to  feeding. — First  premium,  3  sovs.,  to  the  most 
Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  for  his  5  years  and  8 
months  old  red  cow. 

Second  ditto,  1  sov.,  to  R.  W.  Baker,  Esq.,  of 
Cottesmore,  for  his  l2  years  old  cow. 

Class  4.  Fat  Cows  of  any  age,  that  have  been  kept 
on  vegetable  food  only. — First  premium,  3  sovs.,  to 
Mr,  Robt.  Smith,  of  Burley  ou  the  Hill,  for  his  5 
years  and  1  month  old  cow. 

Second  ditto,  1  sov.,  to  the  Rev.  Bazil  Beridge, 
of  Algarkirk,  for  his  6  years  old  roan  cow. 

Class  5.  Bulls  of  any  age. — Premium  of  5  sovs., 
to  Mr.  John  Bettinson,  of  Thurlby. 

Class  6.  Bulls  under  18  months  old. — Premium, 
3  sovs.,  to  Mr.  Seth  Smith,  of  West  Deeping. 

Class  7.  Milch  Cows  of  any  age  or  breed,  now  in 
use,  that  have  calved  within  six  months  of  the  meet- 
ing.— First  premium,  3  sovs.,  to  the  most  Hon. 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  for  his  9  years  and  6 
months  old  cow. 

Second  ditto,  1  sov.,  to  the  re|)resentatives  of  Mr. 
John  Longstaff,  of  Dunsby,  for  his  4  years  old  red 
roan  milch  cow. 

Class  8.  Cottagers'  Cows,  having  had  a  Calf 
within  nine  months. — First  premium,  2  sovs.,  to 
Wm.  Faulkner,  of  Eagleton,  for  his  2  years  and  10 
months  old  cow. 

Second  ditto,  1  sov,,  to  Samuel Trott,  of  Edenham, 
for  his  (i  years  old  red  turnil  cow. 

Class  9.  In-calf  Heifers,  (having  gone  half  their 
time,)  not  exceeding  3  years  old,  and  kept  on  re§e> 
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table  food  only. — First  premium,  3  sovs.,  to  Mr. 
Robert  Smith,  of  Burley,  fer  his  2  years  and  y 
months  old  heifer. 

Second  ditto,  1  sov.,  to  the  Rev.  Bazil  Beridgje, 
of  Algarkirk,  for  liis  2  years  and  4  months  old  roan 
heifer. 

Class  10.  Heifers  not  exceeding  2  years  old,  bred 
by  the  exhibitor,  subject  to  the  restricting  mode  of 
feeding  as  in  class  4. — First  premium,  3  sovs,,  to 
Mr.  Robert  Smith,  of  Burley,  for  his  pair  of  heifers 
under  21  months  old. 

Second  ditto,  1  sov.,  to  Mr.  Henry  Hodgkin,  of 
Edenham,  for  his  pair  of  heifers  under  1  and  a 
half  year  old. 

Class  11.  Steers  under  3  years  old,  bred  by  the 
exhibitor,  subject  to  the  restrictive  mode  of  feeding 
as  in  class  4. —  First  premium,  3 sovs.;  second  ditto, 
1  sov. ;  no  entries. 

Class  12.  Steers  under  2  years  old,  subject  to  the 
restricting  mode  of  feeding  as  in  class  4. — First 
premium,  2  sovs.,  to  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  of  Burley, 
for  his  pair  of  steers. 

Second  ditto,  1  sov.,  to  Mr.  \V.  Dawson,  of  Bir- 
thorpe,  for  his  2  red  steers. 

Class  13.  Rams  of  any  age,  without  restrictions 
as  to  feeding. — Premium,  5  sovs.,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Casswell,  of  Pointon,  for  his  2-shear  ram. 

Class  14.  Shearling  Rams,  without  restrictions  as 
to  feeding. — Premium,  5  sovs.,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cass- 
well, of  Pointon,  for  his  shearling  ram. 

Class  15.  J'heaves  (in  pens  of  3),  bred  by  the 
exhibitor,  which  shall  not  have  had  other  than  green 
food  after  the  1st  of  May  preceding  the  Show. — 
Premium,  3  sovs.,  to  Mr.  Seth  Smith,  of  West  Deep- 
ing, for  his  3  theaves. 

Class  16.  Ewes  (in  pens  of  3),  bred  by  the  ex- 
hibitor, having  sucked  Lambs  to  the  15th  July, 
and  fed  ou  vegetable  food  only. — Premium,  3  sovs., 
to  Mr.  John  Carr,  of  Tallington,  for  his  3  ewes. 
Class  17.  Two-shear  Wethers  (in  pens  of  .3),  fed 
on  vegetable  food  only. — Premium,  3  sovs.,  not 
awarded. 

Class  18.  Shearling  Wethers,  bred  by  the  exhi- 
bitor, and  kept  on  green  food  only. — Premium,  3 
sovs.,  to  Mr.  Seth  Smith,  of  West  Deeping,  for  his 
3  shearling  wethers. 

Class  19.  Shearling  Wethers  (in  pens  of  3),  with- 
out restrictions  as  to  feeding. — Premium,  3  sovs.,  to 
the  Rev.  W.  Pegus,  of  IJffington,  for  his  3  shear- 
ling wethers 

Class  20.  Sheder  Lambs  (in  pens  of  6),  having 
been  kept  on  green  food  only. — Premium,  3  sovs., 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Shotbolt,  of  Bourn  Fen,  for  his  6 
sheder  lambs. 

Class  21.  Cart  Horses  of  any  age. — Premium,  5 
sovs.,  to  Mr.  William  Mann,  of  Spalding,  for  his 
brown  cart  horse. 

Class  22.  Coach  Horses,  of  any  age. — Premium,  5 
sovs.,  to  Mr.  William  Cowling,  of  Silsden,  York- 
shire, for  his  5  years  old  bay  colt. 

Cart  Foals. — Premium,  2  sovs.,  not  awarded. 
Class  23.  Boars  of  any  age,   serving  Sows,   at  5s. 
each,  for  the  ensuing  6  months. — Premium,  2  sovs., 
to  the  Rev.  Basil  Beridge,  of  Algarkirk,  for  his  1 
year  and  5  months  old  boar. 

Class  24.  In-pigged  or  Suckling  Sows,  of  any  age. 
— Premium,  2  sovs.,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Shotbolt,  of 
Bourn  Fen,  for  his  3  years  old  sow. 

Class  25.  Feeding  Pigs,  under  18  months  old. — 
Premium,  1  sov.,  to  Mr.  James  Goodacre,  of  Billing- 
boro',  for  his  11  months  old  fat  pig. 

Class  26.  Cottagers'  Pigs,  under  12  months  old.— 
Premium,  1  sov.,  to  Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  of  Sten- 
tield,  for  his  1  year  old  pig. 


Class  27.  The  host  leash  of  Fowls,  1  male  and  2 
females. — Premium,  2  sovs.,  given  by  H.  Handley, 
Esq.,  to  Mr.  James  Goodacre,  of  Billingboro'. 

EXTRA   STOCK.— HORSES. 
A  premiunr  of  1  sov.,  to   Mr,  J.  T,  Sharpe,  for 
his  bay  vearling  colt. 

CATTLE. 
A    premium    of   1   sov.,    to    Mr.  C.  Sharman,  of 
Swinstead,  for  his  11  years  old  red  roan  cow. 

A  premium  of  1  sov.,  to  the  most  Hon.  the  Mar- 
quis of  Exeter,  for  bis  red  cow, 
SHEEP. 
A  premium  of  1  sov.,  to  Mr,  E.  E.  Dawson,  of 
Ingthorpe,  for  his  shearling  ram. 
PIGS. 
A  premium  of  1  sov.,  to  the  Rev.  W,  Pegus,  of 
IJffington,  for  his  13  months  old  boar. 
PLOUGHING. 
Class  8.  Premium    (a   Silver    Cup)   awarded  to 
Mr.  Richard  Simpson. 

Class  9.  A  premium  (5/.^,  awarded  to  James 
Goodyer,  servant  with  Mr.  J.  L.  Arden,  of  Dyke. 
The  class  generally  commended. — The  medal  to  the 
master  of  the  ploughman,  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  L. 
Arden,  of  Dyke. 

Class  10.  First  premium  (2?.).  awarded  to  Ward 
Harris,  servant  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Sharpe,  of  Thurlby 
Grange. 

Second  ditto  (li.),  awarded  to  James  Burbidge, 
servant  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Arden,  of  Dyke. 

Class  11.  A  premium  (3L),  awarded  to  Francis 
King,  servant  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Arden,  of  Dyke. 

Class  12.  A  premium  (3/.),  awarded  to  John 
Green,  servant  to  Major-Gen.  Johnson,  of  Wy- 
tham. 

Second  ditto  (1/.),  awarded  to  Nathaniel  Palmer, 
servant  to  Mr.  Edward  Thompson  of  Greatford. 
CORN, 

Wheat. — First  premium,  3  sovs.,  awarded  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Fountain  of  Deeping  Fen. 

Oats. — First  premium,  2  sovs.,  to  Mr.  Robert 
Browning,  of  Thurlby. 

Second  ditto,  1  sov.,  to  Mr.  Henry  Hodgkin,  of 
Edenham. — Lincvlnshire  Chronicle. 


ON  TANNER'S  BARK  AS  MANURE. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF     THE    MARK-LANE    EXPRESS. 

Siu, — In  your  p;iper  of  the  23rd  inst.,  "  A  Tanner" 
wishes  to  bb  informed  if  "  rotten  or  decayed"  tan  can 
be  made  available  as  manure.  Lord  G.  Bentinck  has 
for  the  last  year  or  two  devoted  liis  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  Stockbridge  race  course  ;  he  has  at . 
very  great  expence  collected  from  far  and  near  a 
vast  quantity  of  rotten  tan,  and  the  result  is,  that  the 
down  is  very  much  improved  thereby  as  a  sheep- 
walk  ;  and  one  very  respectable  farmer,  to  whom  a 
part  of  the  down  belongs,  is  so  much  convinced  of 
the  advantage  attending  the  use  of  rotten  tan  as  a 
dressing  for  dry  pasture,  that  he  informed  the 
writer,  that  he  would,  if  it  were  possible,  spread  it 
over  all  his  dry  meadows,  being  certain  that  it 
would  very[much  improve  them,  li"  A  Tanner"  were 
to  well  saturate  old  tan  with  his  worn  out  limes,  he 
would  obtain  a  good  and  cheap  manure  for  almost 
all  crops,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  those  on  the 
very  lightest  soils. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Another  Tanner, 

Roimey,  Aug.  28,  1840, 
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THE    CAMPDEN    PLOUGHING 
MEETING, 

HELD  ON  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  all  persons  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  success  of  agriculture,  to 
observe  the  stimulus  which  is  given  by  the  nobles, 
gentry  and  farmers  of  our  land,  to  the  better  per- 
formance of  every  practicil  part  of  farming  by  the 
spread  of  available  information  on  the  subject,  and 
by  advancing  the  skill,  and,  may  we  not  say,  con- 
sequent pleasures  of  the  labourer.  Agricultural 
meetings  and  ploughing  matches  have  already  done 
much  in  furtherance  of  the  success  of  agriculture  j 
and  so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  conducted  free 
from  political  discussions,  in  friendly  co-operation, 
and  to  unite  sound  theory  with  skilful  practice,  we 
may  hope  for  yet  more  and  more  favourable  results. 
Campden  is  a  small  town,  situated  iu  a  very  fertile 
district,  in  the  southern  part  of  Gloucestershire,  in 
■which  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough  holds  some  ex- 
tensive estates  ;  the  ploughing  meeting  to  which 
we  refer,  was  set  on  foot  by  his  lordsliip  ;  and  as  a 
first  meeting  it  came  off  renaarkably  well.  The 
ploughing  was  divided  into  three  classes.  1st.  The 
men  to  plough  with  a  pair  of  horses  abreast, 
without  a  driver.  2nd.  Boys  under  eighteen  years 
of  age,  to  plough  in  tlie  same  manner;  and' 3rd. 
Ploughmen  with  three  horses  and  a  driver.  In  all, 
there  were  seventeen  ploughs  started  for  prizes  ;  and 
although  the  morning  was  wet,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable company  upon  the  field,  among  whom  we 
noticed  Lord  Viscount  Campden  ;  and  we  ought  not 
to  omit  tbe  cheering  presence  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  as  spectators,  who  with  their  wives  and 
children  came  to  witness  and  participate  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  occasion,  and  the  rivalship  of  those 
of  their  companions  who  had  severally  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  peiformances  of  the  day.  The 
ploughing  however  was  not  first-rate— the  weather 
was  very  unfavourable  ;  and  it  being  the  first  meetin"- 
of  the  kind,  the  ploughmen  were  rather  embarrassed, 
and  not  able  to  do  their  best.  Between  three  and  four 
o'clock,  a  party  of  about  60  sat  down  to  an  excellent 
dinner  at  the  Town  Hall.  Lord  Viscount  Campden 
took  ihe  chair  as  President,  and  was  supported  on 
his  right  by  the  Revs.  Kennaway  and  Alonev,  H. 
W.Baker,  Esq.,  Robert  Rjinsome,  Esq.,  &c.i'  and 
on  his  left,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  Greenhouse 
Keen,  Esq.,  the  High  Bailifl',  &c.,  &c 

The  cloth  being  removed,  and  the  health  of  the 
Queen  and  other  loyal  toasts  having  been  given,  the 
business  of  the  meeting  was  resumed. 

His  Lordship  said  it  aflforded  him  sincere 
pleasure  to  be  present  at  the  first  ploughing  meeting 
at  Campden  upon  record  ;  and  he  hoped  that  in  es- 
tablishing this  ploughing  meeting  at  Campden,  it 
would  be  the  foundation  for  imiiroving  the  H"ri- 
culture  of  tbe  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  farmers 
here  might  follow  the  example  set  them  bv  Mr. 
Baker  and  Lord  Gainsborough's  tenantry  in  Rutland- 
shire, of  changing  the  character  of  the  ploughing 
from  that  which  was  once  very  moderate,  but  was 
now  allowed  to  be  very  excellent.  His  lordship 
made  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  the  town  of 
Campden  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  desire 
Lord  Gainsborough  and  his  f.imily,  with  himself,  felt 
to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  labouring  classes,  by 
promoting  every  institution  having  for  iis  object 
their  welfare.  He  was  glad  that  the  allotment 
system  was  adopted  ;  he  should  have  much  pleasure 
in  distributing  prizes  to  the  different  cottagers  who 


deserved  them,  and  he  hoped  to  see  their  well-in- 
tended efforts  crowned  with  success. 

The  Rev.  Mt.Kennaway  expressed  the  pleasurehe 
derived  in  being  present,  and  in  an  eloquent  speech 
he  eulogized  the  amiable  and  excellent  character  of 
Lord  Gainsborough  and  the  family  of  the  Noels  ;  he 
bad  known  them  manv  years,  and  from  his  intimate 
connexion  with  the  family,  he  could  speak  from  his 
own  knowledge  of  their  liberal  feelings  and  generous 
minds.  He  alluded  in  an  interesting  m.mner  to  the 
recent  restoration  of  ancient  titles  to  Lord  Gains- 
borough aud  bis  son  Lord  Campden,  upon  which  he 
heartily  congratulated  them  ;  and  with  some  feeling 
remarks  on  friendly  societies,  cottage  allotments, 
and  ploughing  matches,  as  tending  to  im[irove  the 
conditioa  of  the  labouring  classes,  he  concluded  by 
proposing  the  health  of  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough, 
which  was  drunk  with  three  times  three,  and  one 
cheer  more. 

Lord  Campden  acknowledged  this  toast,  and  gave 
prosperity  to  the  Campden  Ploughing  ]Meeting. 

Mr.  Baker  read  the  award,  and  his  lordship  dis- 
tributed the  prizes  as  follows  :  — 

Class  I. 
No.  Owner.  Abode.  Ploughman. 

3.— Mr.  J.  Baldwin.  Northwick  Hill  Rich.  Hall. 
6. — Ld.  Northwick,  Northwick  Park  T.  Beavington. 
2.— H.  Roberts,  Esq.,  Paxford  .John  Webb. 

1. — Lord  Northwick,  Northwick  Park     G.   Garden. 

Class  II. 
2. — H.  Roberts,  Esq.,  Paxford  Wm.  VViddows 

1. — H.Roberts,  Esq.,  Paxford  J.  Handcock 

Class  III. 

7.— Mr.  R,  Reynolds,  Paxford  S.  Taplia. 

8.— Mr.S.  Handcock,  Old  Coombe  G.  Oldacre. 

4. — Mr.  Rich.  Keen,  Campden.  .T.  Carter. 

5.- — Mr.  Geo.  Penson,  Draycott  W.  Carter. 

The  Silver  Cup,  given  by  tbe  Eai-1  of  Gains- 
borough, was  presented  to  Mr.  John  Baldwin, owner 
of  the  first  prize  plough  in  Class  I. 

Coat,  waistcoat,  and  hat  were  given  by  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Earlof  fitzhardinge  to  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize  in  Classes  I.  and  XL 

There  were  24  prizes  awarded  to  the  occupiers  of 
allotments,  varying  from  two  to  ten  shillings  each. 
Chair. — "  The  successful  candidates." 
CiiAin. — "  The  unsuccessful  candidates." 
Chaiu. — "  Earl  Fitzhardinge  and  fox-hunting." 
I.  AvEBiLL,  Esq.,  returned  thanks,  and  gave  "  tbe 
health  of  V^iscount  Campden." 

Lord  Campden  remarked  oa  his  own  tide  he  was 
not  vain  enough  to  suppose  a  title  alone  confers  dig- 
nity, or  that  he  had  anything  in  character  more  than 
when  simply  Mr.  Noel ;  and  concluded  a  very  in- 
teresting s()eech  by  thanking  them  for  the  cordial 
manner  in  which  ihev  had  received  his  health.  Lord 
Campden  gave  "  the  Stewards  ;"  amongst  them  he 
noticed  the  name  of  Mr.  Baker,  as  one  not  backward 
in  the  formation  of  the  Society.  (The  toast  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm.) 

Mr.  Baker,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  brother 
stewards,  returned  thanks  for  the  approbation  the 
meeting  had  displayed  in  their  favour,  and  observed, 
that  no  one  could  doubt  the  necessity  of  an  annual 
meeting  like  the  ])resent,  in  a  neighbourhood  where 
a  lack  of  improved  cultivation  was  evident  to  all 
thinking  minds.  Improved  cultivation  could  only 
be  introduced  effectually  by  commencing  with  good 
drainage  where  necessary,  and  with  deeper  and  more 
skilful  ploughing;  and  such  desirable  works  of  im- 
provement could  not  be  introduced  without  affording 
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increased  employment  to  tbe  labouring  classes  ;  and 
in  the  endeavour  to  render  service  to  his  fellow  men, 
be  trusted  that  himself  and  his  brother  stewards 
would  be  found  anxiously  and  vigorously  vcorking 
in  this  most  desirable  service.  In  the  formation  of 
societies  of  this  description,  a  hearty  co-operation 
was  desirable,  and  nothing  could  be  more  satis- 
factory or  more  cheering  than  the  handsome  manner 
in  which  Lord  Gainsborough  expressed  himself:  — 
"  I  highly  approve  of  the  scheme  ;  my  best  wishes  are 
with  you,  and  my  purse  to  any  reasonable  extent." 
(Cheers).  Similar  were  the  expressions  of  our  good 
and  noble  chairman  (continued  cheers)  ;  and  though 
last  mentioned,  not  least,  the  Earl  Fitzhardinoje  said, 
I  approve  of  such  societies,  and  will  subscribe,  and 
also  give  a  good  coat,  hat,  and  waistcoat  to  your  first 
prize  man  (great  cheering)  ;  therefore,  under  such 
favourable  circumstances,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  officers  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  society  with 
regularity  and  effect.  The  speaker  proceeded  at 
some  length  upon  the  propriety  of  attending  to  rules, 
without  which  no  society  could  prosper.  The 
ploughing  was  commented  upon  rather  severely,  but 
he  finally  closed  his  criticism  by  observing,  that  it 
was  a  question  in  his  mind  whether  this  first  attempt 
did  not  exceed  the  Rutland  first  attempt.  Their 
ploughs,  it  was  true,  were  curiosities;  he  had 
measured  several  where  the  shelve-bourd  exceeded 
6  feet,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  upon  tight  land, 
turned  not  more  than  three  inches  deep ;  and  from 
the  head  of  the  first  ox  to  the  plough  handle  the  dis- 
tance was  26  yards.  The  allotment  system  was  ably 
advocated  ;  and  the  persevering  friend  to  agriculture 
concluded  by  proposing  his  friend  Mr.  Robert  Ran- 
some's  health. 

Mr.  Ransome  said  it  was  exceedingly  gratifying 
to  him  to  receive  the  kind  reception  he  had  done 
from  their  noble  president,  and  gentlemen  who  had 
assembled  there  on  this  occasion,  and  to  be  thus  a 
guest  in  their  company,  notwithstanding  some  scru- 
ples he  held,  which  prevented  his  joining  in  all  that 
passed  at  their  festive  board.  Mr.  Ransome  re- 
maiked  on  the  business  of  the  meeting,  and  went  at 
length  into  the  subject  of  ploughing  and  ploughing 
raaicbes.  He  observed  the  old  Gloucestershire 
plough  at  work  in  the  field,  with  its  mould-board 
nearly  two  yards  long,  which  had  nevertheless  come 
in  for  a  prize.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  Ransome 
plough  in  the  hands  of  the  boys  under  18  years  of 
age,  on  them  he  placed  his  hopes  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess in  the  art  of  ploughing  ;  for  they  had  nothing  to 
unlearn,  and  were  therefore  in  a  more  tractable  state. 
INIr.  R.  made  some  practical  observations  on  agricul- 
tural implements  and  their  improvements  ;  also  on 
the  great  benefits  of  societies  like  the  one  which 
called  them  together  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
which  spread  a  widely  extended  influence  for  good 
over  all  classes  of  the  agricultural  community,  from 
the  nobles  of  the  land  to  the  peasantry  and  labourers, 
whose  employments  were  enlivened  by  interests 
and  pleasures,  of  which  othonviae  they  would  in  a 
great  measure  be  divested. 

Chair.— "  The  Judges.'      (Messrs.  Bell,  Bulli- 
raore,  and  Wheatcroft.) 

Mr.  Rem,  returned  thanks,  and  gave  "  The  Royal 
Agricultural  Society." 

Chair. — ''  Earl  of  Harrowby." 
Mr.  Kkan  returned  thanks. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  proposed  "  The  Countess  of 
Gainsborough,  and  the  Noel  family." 
Chair. — "Mr.  Roberts,  the  treasurer. 
Mr.  Roberts  returned  thanks,  and  gave  "  Pros- 
perity to  the  labouring  classes."     Mr.  Roberts  stated 
that  h*  hoped  from  tlie  present  state  of  the  funds, 


they  would  be  able  at  the  next  meeting  to  give 
prizes  to  shepherds,  and  to  labourers  for  draining 
and  hedge  cutting  ;  soon  after  which  the  company 
separated. 


ON    LEASES. 


TO  THE    EDITOR    OF   THE  MARK-LANE  EXPRESS. 


n 


Sir, — I  am  mjich  gratified  to  observe  by  your  re- 
port of  the  speeches  at  the  meeting  of  the  Stow-on- 
tbe-Wold  Agricultural  Society,  that  notice  was  taken 
of  tbe  interesting  subject  of  Leases,  by  Mr.  Benian, 
and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Langston,  the  President  elect 
of  the  Society.  I  believe  that  the  well-wishers  to 
the  advancement  of  this  obvious  truth  can  desire  no 
other  than  tbe  admission  of  it  into  their  delibera- 
tions, because  they  feel  assured  it  has  sufficient 
justice  on  its  side  to  make  its  own  way,  if  but  can- 
dour and  fair  dealing  be  allowed  it.  I  should  not 
therefore  have  again  troubled  you  with  my  senti- 
ments, particularly  in  this  busy  harvest  time,  did  I 
not  see  in  Mr.  Langstone's  objection  a  very  preva- 
lent error  in  the  consideration  of  this  deeply  inter- 
eating  subject,  viz.,  a  jumbling  together  matters 
totally  at  variance  with  the  true  bearing  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  that  for  the  want  of  a  simple  understand- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  the  word  lease,  they  arrive  at 
conclusions  adverse  to  it,  upon  grounds  which  have 
no  relative  bearing  upon  the  matter.  That  I  may 
not  be  misunderstood,  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
I  should  explain  what  1  take,  and  I  think  all  the 
advocates  for  leases  take  and  agree  upon,  as  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  ;  it  is  simply  the  continued 
holding  for  a  given  number  of  years,  and  is  entirely 
separate  from  all  other  appendages  to  agreements  or 
leases,  such  as  rent  and  covenants.  Taking  Mr. 
Langstone's  reply  on  this  ground,  his  objection  to 
grant  leases  does  not  apply  ;  for  it  arose  seemingly 
from  the  cause  of  his  tenants  being  bound  to  pay  a 
fixed  rent  (so  I  gather),  and  not  to  tbe  length  of  the 
term  for  which  they  held.  It  is  clear  that,  bad  his 
tenants  been  bound  in  a  rent  to  be  regulated  by  tbe 
price  of  corn,  his  guardians  would  have  left  no  cause 
for  the  exercise  ot  that  generosity  which  he  so  kindly 
and  liberally  bestowed.  I  would  not  it  should  be 
gathered  from  this,  I  am  an  advocate  for  a  corn  rent 
under  all  circumstances.  This  as  well  as  coveniint.si 
must  be  a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  parties, 
and  can  in  no- wise  interfere  with  the  question  of 
length  of  tenure  ;  that  rests  on  no  such  disputable 
ground,  but  is  based  on  the  conjoined  interest  of 
both  landlord  and  tenant  :  all  agree  their  interests 
are  one,  and  the  way  to  make  them  undividedly  so, 
is  to  put  the  tenant,  as  near  as  circumstances  will 
admit,  into  the  same  position  as  though  he  himself 
were  the  proprietor  as  well  as  occupier. 

I  have  often  sought  for  the  cause  of  the  want  of 
communication  in  farmers  on  the  results  of  many  of 
their  modes  of  management,  and  though  doubtless 
there  be  many  to  produce  it,  yet  I  find  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  learning  their  failures  ;  but  as 
tbe  results  of  successful  proceedings,  if  made  pub- 
lic, would  probably  become  known  to  the  landlord, 
and  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  increase  of  rent  in 
tenants  at  short  notices,  they  cautiously,  and,  as 
would  be  generally  considered,  prudently  keep  to 
themselves  what  might  operate  injuriously  to  their 
interest.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  conjecture — 
and  he  knows,  and  has  mixed  but  little  with  farmers 
who  would  altogether  reject  it,— surely  it  adds  ano- 
ther strong  reason  for  the  granting  of  leases,  that  a 
key  may  be  found  to  unlock  a  treasury  of  know- 
ledge as  yet  but  little  looked  into.  Yours,  &c. 
Vp-Marsden,  Sept.  10.  Edward  Wyatt. 
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Theopiulus  SiiiTir,  of  Attleborougli,  Norfolk, 
farmer,  for  certain  improvements  in  plnughs,  Aug-.  15, — 
Tliis  invention  consists  in  certain  additions  to  ploug-hs, 
by  means  of  which  the  breadth  nnd  deptli  o*  the  furrow 
may  be  varied  at  plcusure,  without  stopping' the  ploug-li ; 
and  also  by  some  of  these  improvements  the  plane  of  the 
plough  may  be  kept  coincident  with  tfie  line  of  draught, 
or  set  at  any  ang:le  to  the  same. 

T  he*e  improvements  are  applied  to  fen  ploughs  as 
follows  :— The  hake  to  which  the  drag-chain  is  attached 
moves  vertically  upon  a  centre  pin,  which  passes 
Ihrougrh  the  two  side  irons  of  the  hake  and  through 
the  beam,  and  the  inner  ends  of  the  hake  irons  are 
connected  by  a  ibrked  connecting-  piece  to  a  lever, 
which  is  mounted  oti  a  fulcrum  pin  in  an  upright  rising 
from  the  beam. 

The  long  end  of  the  lever  works  through  a  guide 
frame,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  which  are  a  number  of 
pins  or  studs,  for  holding  the  lever  in  any  position  in 
which  it  may  be  placed,  a  spring  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  lever  prcs;sing  and  keeping  it  constantly  between 
the  pins. 

On  raising  the  long  end  of  the  lever,  the  other  end 
of  it  with  tlie  connecting  piece  and  inner  ends  of  the 
hake  irons  are  depressed,  by  which  means  the  drag- 
chain  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  hake  is  raised, 
thereby  causing  the  share  to  cut  deeper  into  the  earth.' 
By  depressing  the  long  end  of  the  lever  the  drag-chain 
is  lowered,  and  tiie  depth  of  the  furrow  pioporlionably 
diminished. 

Another  arrangement  is  likewise  described,  for  lower- 
ing and  raising  the  hake  of  a  swing  plough  in  a  similar 
manner. 

When  these  improvements  are  applied  to  wheel 
ploughg,  the  end  of  the  plough  beam  is  prolonged,  and 
is  supported  by  a  roller  on  the  cross  rail  of  a  frame  or 
gallows,  which  is  mounted  on  two  small  wheels,  and  is 
drawn  by  the  drug-chain,  being  fastened  to  the  plough- 
beam  by  a  chain,  and  also  by  a  bar,  the  end  of  which  is 
bolted  to  the  top  rail  of  the  gallows ;  by  this  bar  the 
top  of  the  gallows  can  be  moved  inwards  or  outwards. 
By  drawing  tiie  gallows  inwards,  the  roller  raises  the 
end  of  the  plough  beam,  and  thereby  diminishes  the 
depth  of  the  furrow  ;  or  by  pushing  it  outwards  the  end 
of  the  beam  is  lowered,  and  the  depth  of  the  furrow  in- 
creased. 

hi  order  to  keep  the  plane  of  the  plough  coincident 
with  the  line  of  draught,  and  for  setting  it  at  any  angle 
to  the  Slime,  the  following  arrangement  is  adopted, 
being  adapted  to  wheel  ploughs:— The  roller  that 
carries  the  plough  beam  is  placed  between  two  uprights, 
which  pass  through  the  top  rail  of  the  gallows,  and 
carry  a  horizontal  toothed  rack.  Into  this  rack  a  pinion 
lakes,  and  being  turned  causes  it  to  traverse  to  the  right 
or  left,  thereby  giving  the  required  deflection  to  the 
body  of  the  i)!ougli. 

Various  other  mod'.^s  of  applying  these  improvements 
to  ploughs  are  described. 

.Tajiks  Ransome  and  Ciiaui.ks  May,  of  Ipswich, 
Suffolk,  machine  makers,  for  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  railway  cliuiri,  railway  and  other  pins  or  bolts, 
and  in  waod  fiislenings  and  tree  ;(Hi7s,  Aug.  15. — This 
invention  consists, —  i''iistly,in  usinar  metal  side  platesin 
the  i-aiid  mould  for  lormiiig  the  sides  of  tlie  chair,  and 
in  lining  metal  <!ores  to  form  the  cavity  in  the  chair  for 
the  reception  of  the  rail. 

Hfccondiy,  in  fiirmiiij?  wooden  pins  or  bolts  to  be  used 
uiion  railways,  by  foicing  them  into  moulds  suitably 
formcil  for  retaininyr  them  under  compression,  and  sub- 
mitting tliein  to  the  action  ©f  heat  when  under  com- 
pression in  tiie  moulds,  until  the  elasticity  of  the  wood 
is  sufficiently  overcome.  The  mould  is  a  cylindrical 
tube,  slightly  enlarged  towards  its  mouth.  The  pins 
will  retain  the  form  thus  given  to  them  until  they  are 
driven  into  damp  sloepers,  when  the  moisture  causing 
them  to  expand  will  fix  them  firmly. 

The  wood  fastenings  or  wedges  and  tree  naiiit  are 
formed  in  u  similar  manner. 


Claim  first.— The  mode  of  casting  railway  chairs  by 
means  of  metal  side  surfaces  in  sand  moulds,  with  metal 
or  other  cores  as  described. 

Claim  second. — The  mode  of  casting  railway  cliairs 
by  applying  metal  cores  as  described. 

Claim  tiiird. — I'he  mode  of  manufacturing  railway 
and  other  pin*  or  bolls,  and  wood  fastenings  and  tree 
nails,  by  forcing  them  into  moulds  so  formed  as  to  re- 
tain them  under  coiupiessioia  till  the  elasticity  of  the 
wood  is  sufficiently  overcome. 

Claim  fourth.— The  mode  of  manufacturing  railway 
and  other  pins  or  bolts,  and  wood  fastening*  and  tree 
nails,  by  subjecting  them  to  heat,  when  under  compres- 
sion in  moulds  as  described. 

William  Edward  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane, 
mechanical  draftsman,  for  imjjroMme/t/s  in  obtaining  a 
concentrated  extract  of  hops,  which  the  inventor  denomi- 
nates "  Humidine,"  (being  a  communication),  Aug.  15. 
— The  hops  are  dried  in  a  stove  or  oven  heated  to  86° 
Fahr.,  and  when  brittle  are  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  the 
meshes  of  which  are  about  1-lOth  of  an  inch  wide. 

The  coar.se  powder  thus  produced  is  then  placed  in  a 
closed  cylinder,  and  as  much  alcohol  is  poured  on  it  as 
the  powder  will  absorb,  and  a  further  quantity  is  added 
until  a  layer  of  alcohol  1^  inch  deep  covers  the  powder; 
the  contents  of  the  cylinder  are  then  submitted  to  con- 
siderable pressure,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  this  state 
for  twenty-four  hours,  after  vvhich  the  alcoholic  tincture 
is  drawn  off  into  a  tub.  The  alcohol  is  now  washed 
out  of  the  powdered  hops  by  add'ng  water  to  them, 
until  the  liquor  that  runs  out  of  the  cock  is  clear  and 
colourless  ;  this  liquor  is  then  again  added  to  the  bops, 
and  they  are  macerated  in  it  for  forty-eight  hours.  Alter 
this  the  liquor  is  drawn  off,  and  the  hops  are  again 
washed  with  fresh  supplies  of  water,  in  order  that  no 
extract  may  remain  in  them. 

By  this  process  the  following  products  are  obtained, 
viz.,  tlie  alcoholic  tincture,  holding  in  solution  the  es- 
sential oil,  and  the  ordinary  decoction,  held  in  solution 
of  water.  These  three  products  are  united  into  one 
homogeneous  mass  called  "  Humuline,"  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — The  alcoholic  tincture  and  essential  oil 
are  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel,  and  by  means  of  a  water 
bath  provided  with  a  still  head  are  submitted  to  the  pro- 
cess of  distillation,  in  order  to  drive  oft'  the  alcohol, 
which  by  this  means  is  obtained  perfectly  colourless;  the 
essential  oil  remaining  in  the  vessel  with  the  residuum, 
which  is  a  brownish  yellow  resin,  covered  v\ith  a  layer 
of  yellowish  liquor  some  inches  in  depth,  composed  of 
a  watery  extract.  The  aqueous  decoction  to  which  this 
extract  is  added,  is  then  evaporated  by  an  open  fire  to 
the  consistence  of  syrup  ;  it  is  then  removed  to  the  water 
bath  and  evaporated  to  nearly  a  solid  extract.  This 
extract  is  mixed  with  the  resin,  vvhich  has  been  pre- 
viously softened  or  melted  by  the  water  bath,  and  the 
nearly  solid  extract  thus  produced  is  called  "  Hu- 
muline," 

In  using  the  "  Humuline"  in  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
2  lbs.  of  it  is  equal  to  61i)s.  of  common  hops. 

Another  extract  is  obtained  from  hops,  by  placing 
them  either  in  a  powdered  or  whole  state  in  a  closed 
cylinder,  and  submitting  them  to  the  action  of  steam  ; 
by  the  partial  conden-ation  of  the  steam,  a  liquid  ex- 
tract of  hops  is  obtained,  the  watery  particles  of  which 
may  be  evaporated  until  it  becomes  of  the  same  con- 
sistence as  the  "  Humuline." 

Claim. — The  methods  herein  described  of  making  or 
producing  a  concentrated  extract  of  hops. 

William  Hknsman,  of  W^oburn,  Bedfordshire,  m 
chinist,  for  improvements  in  ploughs.    Enrolment  0(f- 
June  30,  1841.— This  invention  consists  of  two  met!"" 
of  applying  coulters  lo  ploughs  so  as  to  admit  of  e».i»' 
adjustment.    In  the  first  mode,  a  projection  is  forme** 
on  one  side  of  the  plough-beam,  serving  as  a  fulcrum 
on  which  the  coulter  moves  ;  on  the  other  side  is  a  plate 
which  partly  embraces  the  beam.     Through  this  plate 
the  end  of  two  eye-bolts  pass,  and  are  secured  by  nuts, 
and  through  the  eyes  of  these  bolts  the  coulter  is  passed, 
resting   against   the   projection    before   noticed ;     by 
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tightening  tiie  nut  of  the  upper  or  lower  eye-bolt,  tlie 
end  of  the  coulter  wil!  be  made  to  advance  towards  or 
recede  honi  tlie  land  side  of  the  furrow.  In  the  second 
arrangement,  the  projection,  instead  of  being'  on  the 
beam,  is  on  a  plate  applied  to  one  side  of  the  beam 
throug:h  which  the  eye-bolts  pass;  the  lower  Ijolt  also 
passmsr  throuiirh  the  beam  serves  as  an  axis  to  the  plate. 
An  adjusting:  screw  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  plate 
by  a  pin-joint,  its  upper  end  passes  through  a  projection 
in  the  beam,  and  has  a  nut  screwed  on  to  it.  In  this 
arrangement  the  coulter  has  two  adjustments,  viz.,  it 
can  be  made  to  advance  to  or  recede  from  the  land  .side 
of  the  furrow  by  the  eye-bolts  and  screw  nuts  ;  and  it 
can  also  be  made  to  advance  to  or  recede  from  the  front 
of  the  plough  by  raiding  the  end  of  the  plate,  which  is 
eftncted  by  turning  the  nut  on  the  ailjusting  screw.  The 
claim  is— First,  to  the  mode  of  adjusting  coulters  of 
ploughs  by  the  combined  means  of  a  projection  and 
screws  or  eye-bolts.  Secondly,  to  the  mode  of  adjust- 
ing coulters  by  means  of  a  plate,  and  adjusting  and 
holding  screws  when  in  combinatioa  with  the  projection 
and  eye-bolts. 


ON  STONE-DRAINING,  AND  THE 
IMPLEMENTS  USED  IN  EF- 
FECTING IT. 

BY  MR.    JAMES     ROBERTON,    LADVRIG,    ROXBURGH- 
SHIRE. 

(Prom the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.) 

When  stone-draining  is  carried  on  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  the  materials  are,  in  general,  pro- 
cured from  quarries,  and  it  frequently  happens, 
that  before  the  stones  are  properly  prepared,  they 
become  so  intermixed  with  earth  and  rubbish,  as 
to  be  almost  unfit  for  use;  and  to  separate  them 


thereafter,  either  by  filling  them  info  the  carts 
with  the  hand,  or  by  means  of  gridiron  shovels,  I 
have  at  all  times  found  to  be  both  an  expensive 
and  inconvenient  operation.  To  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, I  constructed,  some  years  ago,  a  few  very 
simple  implements,  by  the  use  of  whicU  I  have 
been  enabled  to  execute  an  extensive  drainao-e, 
not  only  in  a  much  more  perfect  manner,  but  at 
an  expense  considerably  below  that  of  any  other 
method  which  I  had  adopted.  This  arrangement 
has  also  tended  materially  to  simplify  this  iinj)or- 
tant  operation,  inasmuch  as,  with  the  exception 
of  the  work  of  one  confidential  man,  the  whole 
may  be  done  by  contract ;  so  that  anyone  may  at 
once  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  any  exteiit  of  drainage;  and  though  he 
may  be  practically  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and 
absent  from  the  scene  of  operations,  he  may  feel 
confident,  that  if  this  his  one  man  do  his  duty 
faithfully,  the  work  will  be  executed  strictly  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  agreement:  for,  in  fact, 
while  the  man  is  performing  his  own  part  of  the 
work,  he  cannot  avoid  detecting  any  error,  and  he 
should  have  the  power  of  immediately  correcting  it. 
Any  implement  to  be  generally  useful  in  farm- 
ing operations  should  be  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion, but  more  especially  so  in  its  use  ;  and  while 
such  an  one  enables  the  workman  to  perform  the 
work  in  a  more  perfect  manner,  it  should,  at  the 
same  time,  tend  to  diminish  cxpence,  otherwise  it 
will,  in  most  instances,  be  thrown  aside.  Whe- 
ther all  or  any  of  the  implements  which  I  am 
using  possess  these  qualities,  and  are  likely  to  be- 
come generally  useful,  I  shall  put  it  in  the  power 
of  anyone  to  judge  for  himself,  by  giving,  in  the 
first  place,  a  short  description  of  them,  and  of  the 
manner  of  using  them,  and  then  slating  the  usual 
quantity  of  work  which  has  been  uniformly  per- 
formed with  them  in  a  given  time. 


Fig.  1. 


They  consist  of— 1st,  A  portable  screen  or  harp. 
— This  consists  of  a  wheelbarrow  a  (fig.  i),  over 
and  across  which  is  suspended  a  screen  h,  having 
the  bars  more  or  less  apart,  according  to  the  des- 
cription of  materials  intended  to  be  used.  The 
upper  end  is  hung  upon  two  posts  c  c,  about  three 
feet  above  the  barrow ;  the  lower  end  rests  upon 


the'opposite  side  of  the  barrow.  To  this  lower 
end  is  fixed  a  spout  d  having  a  moveable  board  e 
attached  about  ten  inches  from  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  it,  by  means  of  two  arms/.  Another 
screen,^,  about  one-half  the  length,  and  having 
the  bars  about  half  an  inch  apart,  is  hung  ten 
inches  below  the  larger  one,  and  hangs  parallel 
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to  it.  The  upper  end  of  it  is  fixed  by  means  of  two 
small  iron  bars  h,  to  the  upper  end  of  the  larger 
^^^creen  ;  the  lower  end  rests  upon  a  board  i,  slop- 
ing outwards  upon  the  side  of  the  barrow  opposite 
to  thc>t  on  which  the  spout  d  is  situate. 

2nd. -"A  moveable  trough,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 


called,  a  tail-board  a,  which  is  attached  to  the 
hind  part  of  the  cart,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
any  stones  that  may  drop,  while  the  workmeri  are 
shovelling  them  out  of  the  cart.  A  portion  of  the 
hind  part  of  a  cart  b,  shows  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  fixed  to  it. 


Fig.  2. 


3rd.— A  small  iron  rake  used  by  the  workmen 
in  chatge  of  the  screen,  for  the  purpose  of  making 


the  surface   of  the  larger    stone 


"s   of  a  uniform 


height,  before  being  covered  with  ti 


'^e  smaller. 


Fig.  3. 


4th,  A  beater.— This  is  a  square  piece  of  wood, 
the  width  ot  the  drain,  used  for  beating  the  smaller 
stones  into  the  interstices  of  the  larger  ones,  and 
thus  levelling  the  surface  of  the  drain. 


Fig.  4. 


When  the  screen  is  ufeed, 
all  the  earth  taken  out  to 
form  the  drain  should'  be 
thrown  tb  onesideof  thfe 
draitt':  thfebarroxf istH^ii' 
pl<i*ed  oti  the  otKer  side, 
so  as  tttfe  board  p'  lt.Vefd  tb 
th^l0<vei-  cT^rtitf  the  ,sT}6ut' 
rf'  shall  rc&ch'  to  the  ou- 
p^ositc  side- of  the"  drain:- 
The  cai-f  is'  p'faced  ujKb'n 
the  same  sidt  of  the  drkffi 
as  the  b'atrow,  but  a  little 
iW'atfVarice,  the  workman, 
hfertritfgf-fixed  the  tail  board 
tiy  th*  hind  part  of  the 
cart,-  then  shovels  the 
stotie's  over  the  upper  end 
of  the  screen.  In  doing 
this  a  little  attention  is 
necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  workman.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the 
stones  are  thrown  with 
considerable  force  from  the 
shovel,  by  «  hich  they  are  made  to  fall  nearly  about 
the  middle  part  of  the  screen,  and  thus  the  full  eflect 


of  the  screeri  is  not  produced.  The  proper  me- 
thod is,  to  rest  the  shovel  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  scrden,  which  may  be  shod  with  plate  iron, 
and  rherely  turn  it  over,  by  which  a  separation  of 
the  stoiies  is  at  oncemdde  ;  the  larger  roll  down, 
strike  the  boird,  aild  flrop  into  the  bottom  of  the 
drain,  without  disturbing  the  e;irth  on  either  side  ; 
the  smaller  pass  through  the  firs't  screen,  and  be- 
ing there,  s'epatatbd  from  the  rubbish  by  the  second 
screen, -fall  into  the  harrow,  whilst  the  rubbish 
desceiidsto  the  grbund  on  the  sid*^  of  the  barrow 
furth^^tfrtjiri  the'  drain. 

.  I'he  one  Than  takes  charge  of  th  e  filling  of  the 
dra,ih  ;^  ni^  duty  is  to  move  the  ban  ow  along  the 
side' oTth'e'drairi,  a's^this  is  tilled  with  the  larger- 
st,bn*'stof  the  rei^<ifl'cd,h(fe5g*t';.  tbleVrl  them  with 
the  rake  ;  to  sho^'el  the' smaller  from  the  bnrrows 
spi-ead  them  regnlariy  over  the  top  of  the  larger, 
and  beat  tlieni  down  with  the  beater,  so  "as  to  form 
a  clbse  and  level  surface  through  wliicl  i  no  earth 
can  pass.  The  stones  are  so  broken  int  be  quarry, 
as  to  pass  through  a  ring  four  inches  im  \iainet«r  ; 
a  great  proportion  of  them,  however,  a.  re  m.uch 
smaller,  aud  when  filled  into  the  carts  g  f  ne  rally 
about  one-fourth  are  so  small,  or  if  not,  sh  oul.d  be 
made  so  small,  risto  pass  through  the  bars  of  the 
upper  screen,  which  are,  for  such  mateiials  •  Ji.bout 
1  j  inch  apart,  and  then  they  will  be  found  suflii- 
cient  to  give  to  the  top  of  the  drain  a  cover  ing  of 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  depth,  which  beiHg 
beaten  closely  down,  require  neither strav  f,  sod, 
nor  anything  else  to  cover  them. 
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The  only  possible  use  of  a  covering  of  straw  or 
sod,  is  to  prevent  any  of  the  earth,  when  thrown 
back  into  the  drain,  getting  down  among  the 
stones;  but  it  is  evident  that  such  a  covering 
will  very  soon  decay,  and  then  it  becomes  really 
injurious  ;  because,  being  lighter  than  the  soil,  it 
will,  when  decomposed,  be  easily  carried  down  by 
any  water  that  may  fall  directly  upon  the  drain  ; 
and  if  the  surface  of  the  stones  has  been  broken 
so  small  as  to  prevent  the  drain  sustaining  any 
injury  in  this  way,  then  the  covering  itself  must 
be  altogether  superfluous.  But  further,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  effect  of  this  practice,  in  many 
cases,  is  still  more  injurious.  When  drains  are 
filled  in  the  usual  way,  whether  with  land  or  quar- 
ried stones,  a  man,  or  sometimes  a  woman,  is  ap- 
pointed to  level  the  surface  and  put  on  the  straw 
or  sod ;  and  the  person  appointed  to  this  duty 
knows  that  his  master  expects  him  to  do  a 
certain  number  of  roods  per  day,  and  finding 
the  stones  difficult  to  break,  he  too  frequent- 
ly contents  himself  with  merely  levelling  the 
surface,  and  by  means  of  the  covering  the  fault  is 
effectually  concealedi  By  the  method,  however, 
of  separating  the  small  stones  from  the  large,  the 
whole  expence  of  breaking  is  saved,  and  a  cover- 
ing is  given  to  the  drain,  on  which  time  will  pro- 
duce no  change.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
drain  is  finished,  the  earth  should  be  filled  in ;  and 
this  is  done  most  easily  by  the  plough,  taking  care 
that  the  horse  does  not  go  into  the  drain  until  at 
least  one  furrow  is  thrown  over  the  stones. 

I  shall  now  state  the  quantity  of  work  which 
has  been  uniformly  performed  for  upwards  of 
three  years,  during  which  fully  sixty  miles  of  drains 
have  been  executed.  All  the  work  is  done  by  con- 
tract, with  the  exception  of  carriages,  and  filling 
the  stones  into  the  drains  ;  the  carriages  may  also 
be  contracted  for,  but  the  filling  in  of  the  stones 
should,  at  all  times,  be  the  work  of  a  confidential 
person,  as  upon  tlie  careful  performance  of  this 
depends  the  whole  success  of  the  opei"ation.  The 
contractor  opens  the  drains,  quarries  the  stones, 
breaks  and  fills  them  into  the  carts,  at  a  certain 
price  per  lineal  rod  of  six  yards.  The  dimensions 
of  the  drains  are  33  inches  deep,  7  inches  wide  at 
bottom,  and  9  inches  at  the  top  of  the  stones, 
which  are  filled  to  the  height  of  15  inches.  The 
cubical  measure  of  the  stones,  is  thus  15  feet  to 
each  rood  of  drain. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  stones  which  may 
be  considered  sufficient  to  constitute  a  permanent 
drain,  a  great  variety  of  opinions  prevail.  I  may 
remark,  however,  that  while  permanency  is  one 
important  object  to  be  attained  in  draining,  eco- 
nomy must  also  be  observed,  otherwise  the  extent 
of  improvement  may  be  very  materially  curtailed. 
And  further,  1  apprehend  that  permanency  does 
not  always  depend  so  much  upon  the  quantity,  as 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  stones  are  prepared 
and  put  into  the  drain.  In  the  execution  of  drains, 
no  matter  what  description  of  materials  are  used, 
the  same  principle  ought  at  all  times  to  be  kept  in 
view,  viz.  that  there  shall  be  an  open  space  at  the 
bottom  sufficient  to  contain  the  probable  quantity 
of  water,  and  that  this  shall  be  so  protected  that, 
while  the  water  ispermitted  to  filter  into  thedrain, 
no  earth  or  mud  can  get  down  to  interrupt  its  flow. 
A  tile  is  formed  strictly  upon  this  principle,  and 
when  soles  are  used,  and  a  slight  covering  of  gra- 
vel or  small  stones  is  put  on  the  top,  no  drain  can 
be  more  perfect.  In  like  manner,  when  broken 
stones  alone  are  used,  there  ought  to  be  as  many 


clean  stones  of  a  proper  and  uniform  size  put  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  drain  as  will  contain  the 
quantity  of  water ;  and  these  should  be  covered 
with  from  two  to  thraeinchesof  very  small  stones, 
which,  when  slightly  beaten  down,  will  form  a 
close  and  level  surface,  sufficient  not  only  to 
prevent  any  earth  from  getting  down,  but  also  to 
act  in  some  measure  as  a  filter.  In  all  cases,  too> 
the  materials  used  to  form  the  drain  should  be 
placed  so  deep,  as  that  no  depth  of  ploughing  shall 
reach  within  several  inches  of  them. 

I  have  already  described  the  manner  in  which 
the  implements  are  used.  Suppose,  therefore, 
that  one  set  of  carts*  is  employed,  the  drivers,  or 
if  boys  are  driving,  then  one  man  is  employed  to 
unload  them,  and  one  man  to  manage  the  barrow. 
In  this  way,  the  dimensions  of  the  drains  being  as 
above  stated,  from  60  to  70  roods  of  them  can  be 
filled  daily  during  summer.  The  lineal  length  of 
drains  filled  of  course  depends  upon  the  dimensions : 
but  if  the  work  is  properly  arranged,  one  man  will 
unload  without  any  difficulty  at  the  rate  of  3^  cu- 
bic yards  per  hour.  I  shall,  by  way  of  illustration, 
give  two  examples  of  the  extent  of  work  performed 
in  a  given  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1840,  I  contracted  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  4000  roods  -.  the  filling  to  commence  on 
the  1st  of  July,  and  the  whole  to  be  completed  on 
the  12th  ot  August.  In  this  case,  there  were  two 
sets  of  carts  and  two  screens  employed.  The  con- 
tractors having  previously  prepared  a  few  hundred 
cubic  yards  of  stones,  and  opened  a  part  of  the 
drains  to  half  the  depth,  at  the  appointed  time  the 
filling  commenced,  and  the  drains  were  opened  to 
their  full  depth  as  the  work  proceeded.  The  lines 
of  drains  were  about  400  yards  or  66  ix)ods  in 
length,  and  one  line  was  uniformly  the  work  of  a 
day.  Having  been  frequently  interrupted  by  wet 
weather,  the  full  quantity  contracted  for  was  not 
completed;  but  about  the  second  week  of  August 
3300  roods  were  finished,  in  which,  including  an 
extra  quantity  for  leading  drains,  were  buried 
nearly  2000  cubic  yards  of  stones. 

Again,  in  the  preceding  summer  of  1839,  from 
the  1st  of  Jidy  to  the  5th  of  August,  2100  roods 
were  executed  with  one  set  of  carts  and  one  screen. 
In  this  case,  the  depth  of  drains  was  28  inches, 
and  the  quantity  of  stones  only  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  in  depth,  or  about  ten  cubic  feet  per  rood  ; 
and  the  work  performed  daily  was  from  90  to  110 
roods. 

I  may  remark,  that  when  extensive  drainage  is 
carried  on,  it  is  important  that  a  plan  of  the  fields 
should  be  made  on  which  should  be  correctly  de- 
lineated every  line  of  drain,  with  the  depth  and 
quantity  of  stones. 

In  regard  to  the  expense  of  executing  stone- 
draining,  the  description  of  quarry  from  which 
the  stones  are  procured,  the  distance  of  carriage, 
and  the  nature  of  the  land  on  which  the  drains  are 
to  be  opened,  and,  I  may  add,  the  state  of  the 
weather,  all  tend  so  materially  to  aflect  the  price, 
that  no  general  estimate  can  possibly  be  made  ;  I 
shall  therefore  only  give  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  actual  expence  per  acre  of  the  two  examples 
before  referred  to. 

1st. — Expence  of  drains  33  inches  deep,  extend- 
ing to  70  roods  of  6  yards  per  acre  :  — 

*  What  is  understood  hereby  a  set  of  carts,  is  as 
many  as  will  keep  one  man  fully  employed  unload- 
ing. 
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£  s.  d. 

Opening  drains  at   .^d-  per  rood 1  I'i  1 

Preparing  stones  at  4'1.  do 1  3  4 

Carria^je  of  .stones  at    42d.  do 1  (i  3 

Unloading  carts  and  moving    barrow  Jd. 

ditto 0  4  4^ 

Filling  in  eartii  yd.  do 0  1  5^ 

Extra  expsnce  of  leading  drains... 0  10  0 

4  17  6 
2nd. — Expence  of  drains  28  inches  deep: — 

Opening  drains  at  4d.   per  rood 13  4 

Preparing  stones  at  2^d. do 0  14  7 

Carriage  of  stones  2|d.  do 0   16  0^ 

Unloading  carts  and  moving  barrow,    ^d. 

ditto 0     2  11 

Filling  in  earth,    ^d.   do 0     1  bl 

Extra  expence  of  leading  drains 0  10  0 

3     8     4 

The  soil  is  in  general  a  loam  of  various  depths 
incumbent  upon  an  open  subsoil.  Drains,  there- 
fore, from  30  to  36  feet  apart,  or  about  70  roods 
per  acre,  have  usually  heen  found  sufficient.  In 
the  first  example  which  I  have  given,  the  pro- 
j)rietors,  the  Governors  of  the  Merchant  Maiden 
Hospital,  Edinburgh,  bear  the  expense  of  opening 
the  drains  ;  lience  tlie  work  is  executed  in  such  a 
luanneras  I  conceive  will  ensure  a  permanent  im- 
provement of  the  estate.  In  the  second  it  was 
done  ujjon  a  lease  of  twelve  years'  duration  wholly 
at  my  own  expense,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate, 
but,  of  course,  more  superficially.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  immediate  effect  in 
both  cases  is  much  the  same  ;  and  to  serve  merely 
the  temporary  purpose  of  the  tenant,  1  have  no 
doubt  that  the  one  will  prove  as  beneficial  as  the 
other.  To  the  proprietor,  however,  the  case  is 
very  different,  because  by  the  former  method  an 
improvement  is  effected  which  may  be  guaranteed 
to  endure  for  several  leases.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  by  the  latter  mode  it  can  be  ensured 
much  beyond  the  existing  lease.  That  the  pro- 
prietor should  at  all  times  become  a  party,  and 
thereby  secure  the  permanent  improvement  of  his 
estate,  is  now  very  generally  admitted,  and  yet  the 
plan  is  not  always  acted  upon.  It  may,  however, 
i)e  asserted,  without  much  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  improvements  by  thorough-draining  will 
never  become  general,  nor  be  made  permanent, 
unless  the  assistance  of  the  landlords  be  obtained. 
When  left  altogether  to  the  tenant,  want  of  capital 
and  the  shortness  of  the  lease  will  tend  at  all  times 
to  limit  the  extent  of  imjjrovements,  and  they  will 
seldom  be  made  permanent,  because  the  true  in- 
terest of  the  tenant  is  to  e.xcute  the  work  only  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  secure  his  own  temporary 
purpose.  To  the  proprietor,  among  tiie  many  in- 
ducements to  improve  liis  estate  by  draining,  the 
greatest,  at  least  the  most  satisfactory,  is,  that  it 
yields  an  immediate  and  large  return.  If  he  has 
no  spare  money,  he  has  only  to  borrow  it  at  four 
per  cent,  and  lend  it  out  at  six,  a  pcr-ccntage 
which  no  tenant  will  refuse,  and  upon  a  security, 
too,  undoubted, — that  of  his  own  property.  No 
one  will  deny  that  a  proprietor  is  as  justly  entitled 
to  receive  a  fair  return  for  money  laid  outon  the  im- 
provement of  his  estate  as  he  is  for  tliat  laid  out  on 
the  original  purchase  of  it.  Ilcnce,  I  would  assume, 
as  a  general  jirinciple,  that  for  every  penny  laid 
out  by  a  proprietor  upon  ameliorations  of  any 
kind,  he  shall  have  an  assurance  of  a  return  either 
immediate  or  prospective— immediate  in  the  form 


of  interest,  or  of  additional  rent— prospective  in 
the  increased  value  of  his  property,  by  which,  in 
after  leaseS;  it  will  yield  such  an  increase  of  rent 
as  will  re[»ay  the  present  outlay.  Again,  as  regards 
a  tenant,  I  would  assume  that  he  will  make  every 
improvement  the  subject  of  a  calculation  of  profit 
or  loss  for  one  lease  only,  and  that  he  will  not  lay 
out  any  money  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making 
improvements  to  extend  beyond  that  period.  Let 
bim  even  have  an  assurance  of  a  renewal  of  his 
lease  ;  still  before  that  takes  place  a  revahiation 
will  be  made  of  the  farm,  and  in  that  valuation 
will  be  included  his  improvements,  so  that,  while 
he  originally  disbursed  the  whole  expense  of  them, 
he  will  in  reality  have  to  pay  for  them  again  In 
the  shape  of  additional  rent. 

In  the  preceding  examples  both  methods  have 
been  tried,  and  both  have  succeeded.  And  I 
think  they  tend  to  prove,  in  the  lirst  place, 
that  the  difference  in  the  expense  of  the  two 
methods  is  very  nearly  equal  to  what  may  be 
deemed  a  fair  allowance  for  the  landlord  ;  and 
when  it  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  by  the 
cheaper  mode  the  improvement  of  a  greater 
extent  of  land  is  completed  in  a  given  time 
without  materially  increasing  the  nimiber  of 
horses  upon  the  farm,  it  is  doubtful  whether  in 
the  end  it  may  not  prove  the  more  profitable 
one  for  the  tenant;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
it  proves  that,  to  a  tenant  of  capital,  the  assist- 
ance of  the  landlord  is  by  no  means  so  essential 
a  matter  as  to  deter  him  from  engaging  in  an 
improvement  of  the  kind.  For,  as  a  mere 
speculation,  he  may  embark  his  capital  in  it 
with  confidence  ;  and  let  prices  of  produce  vary 
as  they  may,  the  money  expended  iu  this  way 
will  always  yield  him  a  fair  return. 


PURIFICATION  OF  DAMAGED  WHEAT.— 
The  following  account  of  a  new  process  which  has  been 
invented  by  M.  Emile  Bouchotte,  for  the  purification 
of  damaged  wheat,  is  given  in  the  Monitear  huiuslriel  '■ 
— "  A  great  improvement  which  has  for  some  years 
past  been  introduced  in  the  art  of  grinding,  is  the 
cleansing  or  purification  of  damaged  wheat,  either  by 
the  dry  or  the  humid  method.  The  wianowinc:  sieves 
of  M.  Niceville,  whicli  operate  by  centrifugal  force,  are 
quite  sufficient,  when  the  wheat  is  of  tolerably  good 
quality,  to  clean  the  epidermis  of  the  grain,  from  which 
it  is  required  to  take  away  the  mould  or  small  tutt  op- 
posite the  germ ;  whicii  operation  is  performed  very 
well  by  th.i  roujjh  surfaces  of  the  moveable  vanes,  and 
of  the  cu^e  which  encloses  the  apparatus,  especially 
when  to  this  apparatus  is  added  the  action  of  a  good 
ventilator  of  compressed  air  and  well  arranged  siftinj; 
cylinders.  Such  an  apparatus,  if  well  contrived  in  all 
ils  parts,  answkTS  for  purifying;  wheat  in  the  dry 
inethod,  when  the  dama'jre  it  has  sustained  is  only  ex- 
ternal. When,  however,  the  wheat  is  damaged  by 
mildew,  or  the  smut,  or  if  wheat  that  was  once  of  good 
quality  is  damaged  by  some  accident  which  gives  it  a 
mouldy  smell,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  puri- 
fication by  the  hnmid  process  ;  that  i*  to  say,  by  wash- 
ing and  artificial  drying.  In  M.  Bouchotic's  plan,  the 
washing  is  performed  with  quickness,  which  at  the  same 
time  that  it  exposes  the  grain  to  the  action  of  water 
sufficiently  lone  to  be  well  cleaned,  doe«  not  permit  it 
to  be  saturated.  When  this  operation  is  finished,  the 
grain  passes  into  a  very  bri-k  agitator,  which  detaches 
Ijy  the  acritation  of  each  grain  a  portion  of  the  water 
whirh  adheres  to  the  skui.  From  that  it  proceeds  to 
the  drying  apparatus,  which  diflTers  altogether  from 
that  adopted  by  M.  de  ftlauiieon,  for  in  M.  Bouchotte'* 
plan  nimosplieric  air  from  a  centrifugal  ventilator, 
which  is  turned  by  the  mill  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
times  n  minute,  is  forced  into  a  chamber  heated  by 
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steam  to  a  higli  temperature.  In  this  chamber  the 
exteraal  air  becomes  lieated,  and  its  action  on  the 
wheat  thus  dries  it  wilh  great  raiddity.  It  is  this  dif- 
ference in  the  plan  of  drying  in  which  the  real  improve- 
ment of  M.  Bouchotte's  plan  cclns.i^ts,  for  by  knowing 
the  number  of  cubic  metres  of  air  injecied  in  the  appa- 
ratus, the  quantity  of  caloric  given  out  by  the  steam, 
and  also  the  quaatily  of  water  absoibed  by  tlie  wheat 
during  the  washing,  the  operator  is  enabled  to  deter- 
mine the  time  requisite  for  the  wheat  to  remain  in  con- 
tact with  the  hot  air  to  become  sufficiently  dry." 


ON  MUD. 


Mud,  6i!od,  Ger.;  madeo,  Lat.;  iiaoaco,  Gi'.;  to  be 
damp  or  moist,)  is  the  sediment,  slime,  or  ulig- 
inous matter,  found  in  the  bottom  of  ponds  and  of 
all  stagnant  waters,  and  is  mostly  composed  olthe 
earthy  particles  collected  by  the  water  from  the 
neighbouring  grounds,  and  deposited  in  the  hollow 
places  where  the  waters  congregate,  and  lose  the 
power  of  finther  progress.  Leaves  of  trees,  and 
various  collections  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters, will  be  added  in  many  situations,  and  the 
composition  of  raud  will  in  every  case  be  regulated 
by  the  nature  of  the  substances  that  come  within 
the  reach  of  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  pond. 
In  the  vicinity  of  woods  much  vegetable  matter 
will  be  found  in  mud  ;  near  farm-yards,  both  dung 
and  urine  will  be  found  in  the  ponds,  while  in  open 
situations,  earths  and  sands  will  be  the  principal 
materials  washed  down  and  carried  along  by  the 
rains  and  currents.  Mud  in  any  form,  is  an  ex- 
cellent manure  ;  the  particles  are  in  a  minute  state 
of  reduction,  and  are  in  the  fittest  possible  form 
for  blending  with  the  soil — becoming  a  part,  and 
adding  to  its  fertility.  Ponds  are  most  conveniently 
emptied  during  summer,  when  the  mud  may  be 
laid  in  a  heap  in  a  convenient  place,  and  be  fre- 
quently turned  over  in  order  to  bring  into  life  and 
destroy  the  seeds  of  vegetables  that  may  have  been 
lieposited  by  the  water,  and  which  will  lie  many 
years  in  a  dormant  state,  and  again  vegetate  on 
being  exposed  to  air  and  light.  When  this  purpose 
has  been  effected,  a  good  mixture  of  slaked  or  dead 
lime  or  of  stable  dung  may  be  added  ;  and  after 
being  again  turned  over  and  mixed,  the  heap  will 
be  ready  for  being  applied  as  a  top-dressing,  and 
may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  20  to  30  cart-loads  to 
an  acre  of  grass  land,  and  must  be  bush-harrowed 
and  rolled  during  the  first  dry  weather  in  the 
spring  after  applicatioti.  All  such  composts  used 
on  grass  lands  sliould  be  spread  by  shovel  from 
the  carts  without  laying  it  in  heaps,  the  bottoms  of 
which  are  usually  left  too  rank,  and  require  much 
pains  to  spread  nbroad  ;  by  spreading  from  the 
carts,  the  work  is  finished  at  once,  and  for  that 
purpose  a  man  will  be  required  to  assist  the  car- 
ter in  spreading  on  the  land,  and  to  keep  the  carts 
moving  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  and  that  little  time 
be  spent  in  standing,  two  or  three  or  more  carts 
may  be  used  as  distance  may  require. 

Mud  may  be  laid  on  fallows  or  on  corn  lands 
])revious  to  ploughing  for  a  crop,  or  on  any  grass 
lands  in  a  fresh  unmixed  state,  and  benefit  will  be 
derived  in  all  cases  j  but  it  is  more  agreeable  with 
our  notions  of  the  action  of  manures,  and  with  the 
results  of  our  most  approved  practice,  to  allow  it 
a  time  to  dry,  and  to  turn  the  mass  repeatedly, 
and  by  thus  reducing  and  blending  the  terrene 
particles,  facilitate  the  mixing  with  the  soil,  and 
consequently  the  action  of  the  various  substances 
in  producing  food  for  plants.   The  dry  state  is  also 


much  preferable  for  equal  distribution  and  in- 
corporation ;  while  in  a  moist  state,  it  will  adhere 
less  or  more,  and  bespread  in  lumps.  The  earths 
in  mud  being  in  a  reduced  state,  do  not  require  a 
destructive  solvent,  and  caustic  lime  is  not  re- 
quired, as  it  would  corrode  and  dissipate  the  vege- 
table matter. 

The  mixing  of  mud  or  any  earthy  substances 
with  farm-yard  dung,  may  not  be  advantageous 
though  it  has  been  much  recommended  ;  the  fine 
earths  and  straw  mixed  together,  make  the  future 
management  inconvenient,  and  if  the  latter  sub- 
stance be  decomposed  to  the  fineness  of  the  earths, 
much  loss  of  bulk  will  ensue.  Earthy  materials  are 
best  mixed  with  similar  substances. 

"  Fleech''  ouse  or  sea  mud,  is  found  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers  which  admit  the  tide,  and  is  usually 
deposited  in  bays  and  corners  where  the  easy  mo- 
tion of  the  waters  allows  it  to  settle.  Spaces  of 
land  are  also  covered  by  the  flowing  of  the  tide, 
and  in  many  cases  the  soil  forms  a  good  manure. 
It  has  been  conveyed  by  water  to  considerable  dis- 
tances, and  mostly  applied  unprepared  on  land  be- 
ing ploughed  for  crop,  where  it  not  only  yields 
immediate  support  to  the  crops,  but  adds  to  the 
staple  of  the  soil. 

It  has  been  found  very  useful  in  improving 
mossy  lands,  but  in  other  instances  the  repetition 
of  heavy  doses  was  not  attended  with  any  benefit ; 
and  in  many  places,  the  use  is  entirely  neglected 
from  the  substances  producing  no  eflFect  on  any 
crop  where  it  has  been  fa'rly  tried.  The  quality  is 
various,  the  carriage  heavy,  and  the  eff'ect  very 
uncertain.  J.  D. 


VARIETIES     OF    WHEAT. 

TO    THK     EDITOR     OF     THE     MAIDSTONE     GAZETTE. 

SiR, — I  much  regret  that  ray  engagements  pre- 
vented my  being  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Maidstone  Farmers'  Club  on  Thursday  last,  when 
the  subject  of  discussion  was  appointed  to  be  "the 
best  sorts  of  wheat  to  sow,"  a  subject  in  my  opi- 
nion of  the  greatest  importance,  and  one  I  felt  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  hearing  the  opinion  of  ray 
brother  members  upon.  Being  deprived  of  that 
pleasure,  and  also  of  an  opportunity  of  giving  my 
own,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  endeavour  to 
compensate  for  the  latter  by  occupying  a  short 
space  in  your  columns  on  the  subject. 

The  sorts  of  wheat  usually  sown  in  the  Weald 
of  Kent,  are  the  white  and  brown  Thicksett,  Duke 
William,  Peacock,  Hoary  White  or  rough  chaff". 
Golden  Drop,  Silver  Drop,  and  some  of  the  newly 
inti-oduced  sorts,  such  as  Whitington,  Chevalier, 
&c. 

In  making  a  selection  of  the  sort  of  wheat  to 
sow,  the  following  important  considerations  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  : — 1st,  the  soil,  whether  it 
will  be  cold,  unkindly,  and  wet,  or  the  reverse; 
2ndly,  whether  or  not  it  be  well  manured,  and  in 
good  heart;  and  3rdly,  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
subject  to  any  peculiar  casuality,  such  as  mil- 
dew,   &c. 

These  points  determined,  another  subject  offers 
itfjelf  for  consideration.  Each  sort  of  wheat  pos- 
sesses peculiar  properties  ;  some  are  delicate  and 
tender,  others  hardy,  some  are  more  subject  to 
mildew  than  others,  some  produce  more  straw 
than  others,  some  sorts  are  very  stiff'  in 
the  straw,  and  others  are  weak  and  readily  get 
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laid.  From  these  remarks,  and  many  more  that 
Jiiight  be  made,  if  I  did  not  fear  trcsi)assing  too 
Jiiuch,  it  will  appear  that  selecting  seed  lor  a  field 
intended  for  wheat  is  an  important  matter.  My 
selection  woidd  be  as  follows,  arising  from  my 
own  experience,  the  land  in  m)'  occupation  being 
for  the  most  part  a  stiff  wet  soil.  I  think  1  am  not 
wrong  in  saying  brown  wheat  is  more  hardy  than 
white,  generally  speaking.  This  impression  has 
led  me  to  make  choice  of  brown  wiieat,  for  the 
most  part,  and  having  tried  several  sorts,  1  believe 
the  Golden  Drop  to  possess  the  required  properties 
for  my  land  ;  that  is,  it  yields  well,  is  short  and 
stiff  in  the  straw,  and  very  hardy.  It,  however, 
requires  constant  change  of  seed,  and  very  par- 
ticular care  in  preparing,  being  much  addicted  to 
smut.  My  practice  is  to  steep  it  in  vitriol,  which 
is  a  certain  preventive. 

The  little  white  wheat  I  sow  is  of  the  Hoary 
^yhite  or  rough  chaff',  a  kind  that  is  short,  and 
stiff  strawed,  and  generally  yields  well,  but  requires 
the  land  to  be  in  pretty  good  heart ;  it  is  a  small- 
berried  wheat  and  not  objected  to  by  the  millers. 

I  have  tried  most  of  the  sorts  of  wheat  mentioned 
above,  and  the  results  on  my  grounds  were  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

The  T^zcise^;  did  tolerably  well,  but  fell  .short 
of  the  Golden  Drop  in  the  yield.  The  straw  is  stiff 
and  good,  and  the  quality  of  the  wheat  superior  to 
some  others. 

The  Duke  William  suits  my  land  ne.^t  to  the 
Golden  Drop,  produces  a  better  sample,  but  not  so 
hardy,  and  readily  goes  down. 

The  Peacock  is  a  white  wheat,  appears  tender. 
It  never  did  well  on  my  ground.  If  it  becomes 
slight  on  the  land  from  any  cause,  it  never  well 
fills  up  afterwards,  as  some  other  sorts  did.  I  have, 
however,  seen  on  warm  genial  soils,  a  good  crop 
grown  of  this  sort. 

The  Silver  Drop  is  a  good  yielding  wheat,  very 
stiff  in  the  straw,  which  runs  to  a  good  length.  It 
is  less  liable  to  mildew  than  any  other  sort!  know, 
but  is  very  tough  to  thrash,  and  looks  a  little  flat- 
tering ujjon  the  ground. 

The  Whitiuyiou  I  have  been  altogether  unsuc- 
cessful with.  The  straw  is  long  and  weak,  and  the 
yield  with  me  small.  I  should  say  it  was  very 
unsuitable  for  wet  stiff  land. 

The  Chevalier  is  a  better  wheat  by  far  than  the 
last  mentioned.  It  runs  to  a  moderate  length  in 
the  .straw,  is  close  and  compact  in  the  ear,  and  on 
suitable  soils  grows  a  good  sample,  but  requires  a 
warmer  soil  than  mine. 

J'he  Salmon,  wheat  is  also  sown  a  little.  It  pro- 
duces a  moderate  quantity  of  straw,  the  ear  is 
close  and  compact,  and  the  sample  of  very  fair 
quality  generally,  Ijut  seldom  weighs  very  heavy. 
1  ho  straw  is  white,  and  the  wheat  of  a  salmon 
colour,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name. 

In  conclusion,  1  beg  to  say  that  no  wheat  should 
he  hown  without  change  of  seed  as  often  as  possi- 
ble, and  that  change  should  be  from  situation  and 
soil  as  different  as  can  be.  As  far  as  quality  of 
soil  is  concerned,  1  should  always  prefer  having 
it  from  a  poorer  soil  than  the  one  intended  to  sow 
it  on. 

Your  insertion  ofthc  above  in  your  next  publi- 
cation will  oblige, 

Sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

StaplehurstySepl.i.  w.  Barnes. 


AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  aimnlities  of  Wheat  as  pur- 
chased  in  the  market  of  London,  with  the  Areiage 
Price  thereof,  in  each  week  during  the  moBths  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  in  the  years  1820,  1830,  and 
1840,  as  returned  to  the  Inspector  of  Corn  Returns. 
And  also  a  Return  of  the  General  Average  of  the 
Kingdom  for  the  like  period,  and  the  Si.x  Weeks' 
Average  ending  11th  of  August,  1840,  e.xclusive  of 
the  London  Market,  with  the  Rate  of  Duty  charge- 
able thereon,  inclusive  and  exclusive  of  the  said 
market. 


Weeks  ended. 


1820. 
1st  of  July 

8th  of  July 

ISthof.Tuly 

22d  of  July 

29th  of  July 

5th  of  August    .., 
12th  of  August  ... 
19th  of  August . .. 
26th  of  August ,. .. 
2d  of  September 

9th  of  September 
16th  of  September 
23d  of  September 
30th  of  September 


1830. 

2d  of  July , 

9th  of  July 

16th  of  July   

23d  of  July     

30th  of  July 

6th  of  August ... 
13th  of  August  , .. 
20th  of  August . . . 
27th  of  August . ,. 
3d  of  September 
10th  of  September 
17th  of  September 
24th  of  September 


1840. 

3d  of  July    

10th  of  July , 

17th  of  July   

24th  of  July , 

31st  of  July  ...... 

17th  of  August   . .. 
24th  of  August  . . . , 
21st  of  August ..  . 
ISth  of  August . ... 

4th  of  September 
nth  of  September 
28th  of  September 

5th  of  September 

Six  Weeks' 
Average  of  the 

Kiiifrdou), 
rxclusive  of  tlic 
London  Market. 


London  JIarket;        Kingd. 


Niuiibei' 

of 

Qrs. 


028 
835 
498 
933 
706 
065 
844 
860 
3-22 
202 
852 
851 
450 
042 


Average 

Price; 

s. 

d. 

73 

1 

74 

4 

74 

9 

■     78 

5 

1     79 

6 

80 

3 

79 

5 

79 

2 

77 

6 

76 

9 

74 

8 

72 

3 

71 

1 

67 

1 

Average 
Price. 


s.  d. 
70  8 


70 
70 
71 
72 
73 
73 
73 
72 
72 


4,107 
5,342 
4,212 
3,633 
5,158 
3,007 
3,554 
3,255 
3,023 
2,478 
3,888 
5,290 
3,420 


s. 

72 

72 

72 

74 

76 

76 

74 


d. 

7 
2 
3 
9 
0 
0 
7 
1 


8,813 

9,552 

9,598 

11,235 

14,960 

19,500 

12,613 

15,703 

15,437 

8,000 

5,097 

4,629 

6,010 


S.     d. 
70    1 


70 
71 
71 


6 
2 
3 


71     8 
70  10 


Actual 

Weekly  Duty, 

including  til)' 

London  Jhu-ki^t. 


Duty  which 

wt>uld  liavo  been 
paid  exclusive 

of  tlic 
London  Market. 


s.   d. 

10     8 
10     8 


6 
5 
0 
3 
9 
9 
5 
9 

•2 


71  0 
69  3 
65  10 
63     6 


s.    d. 

68  6 

69  6 

70  3 
72  8 
74  11 
7t   11 


71   10  i 

67     6  I 

64     9  ' 

60  9  i 

61  4  I     60     8 


73 
71 
70 
66 
62 
60 
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TENURE   OF  LAND. 

(MR.   Duncan's    history    of   guernsev.) 

One  of  the  most  curious  points  about  the  agri- 
culture in  Guernsey,  is  the  tenure  of  land — a 
luode  l)y  which  the  tenant  possesses  the  fee  simple, 
subject  to  an  annuity  in  corn. 

"  An  Island  whose  productive  surface  thus  con- 
sists   of  little  more  than  ten  thousand   acres   of 
orchard,  garden,  arable,  and  pasture  land,  cannot 
be  expected  to  afford  a  great  variety  or  any  very 
enlarged  system  of  agriculture.     There  are,  how- 
ever, circumstances  connected  with  the  tenure  of 
property,  its  extreme   sub- division  and  fertility, 
and  with  the  numbers  and  comforts  of  its  inhab- 
itants, which  may  suggest  useful  reflections  to  the 
farmei",  the  political  economist,  and  the  statesman 
of  large  countries.     The  tenure  of  property  par- 
takes of  the  double  nature  of  land  held  as  a  farm 
subject  to  the  payment  of  annual  rents,  and  as  land 
held  as  freehold  in  perpetuity.     A   purchase  may 
be  made  by  the  immediate  payment  of  the  price 
agreed  upon  ;  or  by  the  payment  of  a  part  only  and 
the  conversion  of  the  remainder  into  corn-rents  to 
be  annually  paid  ;  or,  finally',  by  converting  the 
whole  of  the  price  into   such   rents.     In    the  two 
last  cases,  where  a   part   of  or   the  whole   of  the 
price  is  stipulated   for   in  annual   rents,  the  pur- 
chaser is  to  ail  intents  and  purposes  as  much  the 
proprietor  as  in  the  first  case,  where  the  whole  price 
is  paid  down  in  cash  ;  and  so  long  as  the  stipulated 
rents  are  paid,  he  and  his  heirs  can  never  be   dis- 
turbed, but  hold  the  land  as  freehold  for  ever.    To 
the  former  proprietor  the  rents  are  guaranteed  by 
the  land  sold,  and  by  all  the  other  real  property 
held  at  the  time  of  sale  by  the  purcha  er  free  from 
incumbrance  ;    and  the  rents  bei.ig  transferable, 
and  such  property  being  always  in  demand,  money 
can  be  raised  by  their  sales  with  as  much  ease  as 
it  could  before  on  the  land   itself.     Thus,  without 
the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  soil,  the  original 
jjossessor  enjoys  the  net  income  of  his  estate,  se- 
cured on  the  estate  itself,  which  he  can  resume  in 
case  cf  non-payment ;  while  the  purch.iser,  on  the 
due  payment  of  the  rent  charged,  becomes   real 
and  perpetual   owner,  having  an  interest  in  the 
soil  iar  above    that  of  farmers  under  any   other 
tenure.     Experience  has  proved,    that  under  this 
tenure  a  spirit  of  industry  and  economy  is  gene- 
rated, producing  content,  ease,  and  even    wealth 
from  estates  which  in  other  countries  would  hardly 
be  thought  capable  of  affording  sustenance  to  their 
occupants.    And  thus  also  arose  two  clashes  mu- 
tually advantageous  to  each  other — the  one  living 
on  its  income,  or  free  exercise  of  trades  or  profes- 
sions ;  the  other   composed   of  farmers   raised  to 
the  rank  of  proprietors,  dependent  alone  on   their 
own  good  conduct.    The  faculty  of  acquiring  land 
in  perpetuity,  without  payingany  purchase-money, 
is  undeniably  proved  to  have  been  of  infinite  bene- 
fit to  the  people  of  this  island;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  this  source  of  so  much  good  could  never  have 
existed,  or  could  never  continue  without  a  corres- 
ponding security,  well  guaranteed  to  the  original 
proprietor  of  land,  before  he  parted  with  it. 

"This  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  being  pe- 
culiar to  the  Channel  Islands,  it  may  be  advisable, 
for  the  sake  of  English  readers  to  whom  the  sys- 
tem is  a  novelty,  to  explain  it  more  fully  by  an 
example.  Suppose  A  possesses  land  valued  at 
twelve  hundred  pounds,  which  he  desires  to  se/i 
as  we  should  say  in  England,  or  to  give  to  rent,  as 
the  phrase  runs  in  Guernsey,  the  following  would 


be  the  process.    A  would  either  convey  his  estate 
to  B,  the  purchaser,  wholly  in  quarters,  without 
receiving  any  cash,  or,  as  is  the  more  usual  mode, 
he  would  receive  one  fourth  of  the  price,  aud  con- 
vert the  remainder  into  quarters.     One  Guernsey 
quarter  is  equivalent  to  twenty  pounds  sterling, 
local  currency.     In  the  first  case,   B  would  have 
to  pay  annually  to  A  sixty  quarters,  the  interest 
on  twelve  hundred  pounds,  the  assumed  cost  of 
the  estate  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  ; 
in  the  second  case,  he  would  have  to  pay  annually 
forty-five  quarters.    The  reason  why  it  is  usual  to 
pay  one- fourth  of  the  purchase-money  in  cash  is, 
that  such  payment  maybe  some  guarantee  to  A 
that  B  will  faithfully  work  the  estate,  and  pay  the 
rent  regularly  ;  for  should  the  rent  run  in  arrear, 
then  A,  by  a  process  called  5ai«e,  may  totally  eject 
B   from  the   property ;    and   the   three    hundred 
pounds  paid  by  B  when   the  contract  was  passed 
would  be  lost  to  him  for  ever.     In  this  manner, 
then,  is  the  seller  or  landlord  secured  in  the  receipt 
of  the  equivalent  for  which  he  has  parted  with  the 
estate.     As  soon  as  the  contract  is  executed,  B 
can  fell  timber,  convert  meadow  into  arable,  and 
arable  into  meadow,  and  perform  any  and   every 
act  that  a  tenant  in  fee-simple  can  do  in  England. 
The  estate  thus  acquired  descends  to  the  heirs  of 
the  blood  of  the  purchaser,  lawfully  begotten,  and 
on  failure  of  direct  issue  to  his  nearest  of  kin. 
Sometimes  these  annual  quarters  are  made  perma- 
nent, but  most  frequently  they  are  redeemable  by 
certain  instalments,  as  the  buyer  and  seller  may 
have  agreed." 


PREPARATION  OF  HAMS  IN 
KENTUCKY. 

(from    the   YANKEE    FARMER.) 

Messrs.  Gavloru  and  Tucker.— There  have 
been  published  many  modes  of  curing  bacon,  and 
in  the  cases  in  vvhich  these  have  been  the  result 
of  experience,  they  may  all  be  successful,  and 
entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Some, 
perhaps,  are  more  simple,  less  laborious,  and 
more  uniformly  safe  than  others.  The  following 
mode  has  stood  the  test  of  thirty-five  years'  ex- 
perience without  a  single  failure,  of  tsventy- 
seven  years  in  Spottsylvania  county,  Virginia, 
and  of  eight  in  Kentucky,  where  I  at  present 
reside.  I  can,  therefore,  recommend  it  as  a  safe 
and  certain  mode  of  making  sound,  sweet  bacon. 
The  salt  used  in  Virginia  was  Liverpool  blown 
salt,  in  Kentucky  the  Kanhawa  and  Goose  creek. 
The  ashes  from  hickory  or  the  sugar  maple. 

I  will  now  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  describe 
the  whole  process  minutely,  premising,  however, 
that,  to  have  good  bacon,  we  must  have  good 
pork,  neatly  dressed  or  cleaned.  It  is  important 
that  the  hogs  should  be  killed  in  proper  weather, 
by  which  I  mean  that  the  weather  should  be 
such  that  the  bogs,  hung  up  after  they  are 
cleaned,  should  be  not  only  cold  to  the  touch, 
but  feel  stiff,  not  frozen,  after  hanging  up  till 
the  animal  heat  is  out.  I  alwaj's  kill  on  one 
day,  and  cut  out  and  salt  up  the  next.  If  the 
weather  is  quite  cold  after  thty  are  stiff,  1  put  the 
hogs  in  the  cellar  that  they  may  not  freeze;  if 
the  weather  is  moderately  cool,  I  let  them  hang 
up  in  the  air  all  night.  The  cutting  out  is  the 
next  operation.      This   need    not    be   described 
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further  tli^ii  to  say  that  the  back-bone  or  chine 
should  be  taken  out,  as  also  the  spare-ribs  from 
the  shoulders,  and  the  mouse  pieces  and  short- 
ribs  or  griskins  from  the  middlings.  No  acute 
angles  should  be  left  to  shoulders  or  haras.  In 
salting  up  in  Virginia,  I  put  all  the  meat  except 
the  heads,  jowls,  chines,  and  smaller  pieces,  into 
powdering  tubs  (water-tight  half-bogsheads^.  In 
Kentucky  I  have  used  large  troughs,  ten  feet  long 
and  three  or  four  feet  wide  at  the  top,  made  of 
the  Liriodendron  tulipfera,  or  poplar  tree.  These 
are  much  the  most  convenient  for  packing  the 
meat  in,  and  are  easily  caulked  if  they  should 
crack  so  as  to  leak.  The  salting  tray  or  box  in 
which  the  meat  is  to  be  salted,  piece  by  piece,  and 
from  which  each  piece,  as  it  is  salted,  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  powdering  tub  or  trough,  must 
be  placed  just  so  near  the  trough  that  the  man 
standing  between  can  transfer  the  piece  from  one 
to  the  other  easily,  and  without  wasting  the  salt 
as  they  are  lifted  from  the  salting  box  into  the 
trough.  The  Salter  stands  on  the  oiF  side  of  the 
salting  box.  Salt  the  hams  first,  the  shoulders 
next,  and  the  middlings  last,  which  may  be  piled 
up  two  feet  above  the  top  of  the  trough  or  tub. 
The  joints  will  thus  in  a  short  time  be  immersed 
in  brine. 

Measure  into  your  salting  tray  four  measures  of 
salt  (a  peck  measure  I  have  found  most  conve- 
nient), and  one  measure  of  clean  dry  sifted  ashes ; 
mix  and  incorporate  them  well.  The  salter  takes 
a  ham  into  the  tray,  rubs  the  skin  with  this  com- 
position and  the  raw  hock  end,  turns  it  over  and 
packs  the  composition  of  salt  and  ashes  on  the 
fleshy  side  till  it  is  at  least  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  deep  all  over  it,  and  as  much  on  the  interior 
lower  part  of  the  ham,  which  is  covered  with  the 
skin,  as  will  lay  on  it.  The  man  who  stands 
ready  to  transfer  the  pieces  as  they  are  salted 
takes  up  the  piece,  and  deposits  it  carefully  with- 
out displacing  the  composition,  with  the  skin  side 
down,  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  Each  suc- 
ceeding ham  is  thus  deposited  side  by  side,  so  as 
to  leave  the  least  possible  space  unoccupied. 
When  the  bottom  is  all  covered,  see  that  every 
visible  part  of  this  layer  of  meat  is  covered  with 
the  composition  of  salt  and  ashes.  Then  begin 
another  layer,  every  piece  being  covered  on  the 
upper  or  fleshy  side  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick  with  the  composition.  When  your  trough  is 
filled  even  full  in  this  way  with  the  joints,  salt  the 
middlings  with  salt  only  without  the  ashes,  and 
pile  them  up  on  the  joints  so  that  the  liquified 
salt  may  pass  from  them  into  the  trough.  Heads, 
jowls,  back-bones,  &c.,  receive  salt  only,  and 
should  not  be  put  in  the  trough  with  the  large 
pieces.  ]Much  slighter  salting  will  preserve  them 
if  they  are  salted  upon  loose  boards,  so  that  the 
bloody  brine  from  them  can  pass  ofl'.  The  joints 
and  middlings  are  to  remain  in  and  above  the 
trough  without  being  rehandled,  resalted,  or  dis- 
turbed in  any  way,  till  they  are  to  be  hung  up  to 
be  smoked.  If  the  hogs  weighed  not  more  than 
l.iOlbs.,  the  joints  need  not  remain  longer  than  five 
weeks  in  the  pickle  ;  if  they  weighed  200,  or  up- 
wards, six  or  seven  weeks  is  not  too  long.  It  is 
better  that  they  should  stay  in  too  long  rather 
than  too  short  a  time.  In  three  weeks  jowls,  &c., 
may  be  hung  up.  Taking  out  of  pickle,  and  pre- 
paration for  hanging  up  to  smoke  is  thus  per- 
formed : — Scrape  off  the  undissolved  salt  (and  if 
you  had  put  on  as  much  as  directed,  there  will 
be  a  considerable  quantity  on  all  the  pieces  not 
immersed  in  the  brine.    This  salt  and  the  brine  is 


all  saved  ;  the  brine  boiled  down,  and  the  dry 
composition  given  to  stock,  especially  to  hogs). 
^Vash  every  piece  in  lukewarm  water,  and  with  a 
rouf^h  towel  clean  oft'  salt  and  ashes.  Put  the 
strings  in  to  liang  up.  In  Virginia  I  used  for 
strings  white  oak  splits,  in  Kentucky  hempen 
strings.  Set  the  pieces  up  edgewise,  that  they 
may  drain  and  dry.  Every  piece  is  then  to  be 
dipped  into  the  meat  paint,  and  hung  up  to  smoke. 
The  meat  paint  is  made  of  warm,  not  hot,  water 
and  very  fine  ashes  stirred  together  till  they  are 
of  the  consistence  of  thick  paint.  When  they  are 
dipped  in  this,  they  receive  a  coating  which  pro- 
tects them  from  the  fly,  prevents  dripping,  and 
tends  to  lessen  all  external  injurious  influences. 
Hang  up  while  the  pieces  are  yet  moist  with  the 
paint,  and  smoke  them  well.  In  this  way  I  have 
cured  from  six  to  eight  thousand  pounds  of  bacon 
every  year,  for  twenty-seven  years  in  Virginia, 
and  eight  in  Kentucky. 

I  use  at  least  three  bushels  of  salt  to  l,2001bs. 
of  meat.  This  may  be  thought  extravagant,  but  it 
ensures  success,  and  none  of  it  is  lost.  For  what 
is  left  is  all  fed  to  the  stock,  and  being  mixed  with 
ashes,  I  believe  has  a  tendency  to  promote  their 
health  more  than  salt  alone. 

Should  you  desire  it,  I  will,  at  some  future  time, 
give  you  our  mode  of  drying  up  lard,  which  is  not 
exactly  that  in  common  use. 

Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Lewis. 

Llangollen,  Kentucky,  March  15,  1841. 


MAIDSTONE  FARMER'S  CLUB. 

[I'ROM  THE   MAIDSTONE  GAZETTE.] 

Monthly  Meeting,  August  2tt. — (C.G.Whit- 
taker,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.) — The  subject  for  discus- 
sion was  the  best  sorts  of  seed  wheat  for  particular 
soils. 

Mr.  JuLL  (Wortham),  on  being  called  on  by 
the  chairman  to  state  his  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject, said  that  he  had  tried  several  sorts,  and  found 
that  the  Thickset  Suffolk  was  the  best  on  his  stift' 
clays.  Me  thought  that  on  poor  lands  or  chalk  the 
Cobham  was  the  best.  The  Silver  Drop  had  pro- 
duced short  ears  and  was  shattery. 

Mr.  Leney  (Wrotbam),  on  being  called  on, 
stated  that  in  choosing  seed  wheat,  it  was  desirable 
to  consider  soil  and  climate.  For  instance,  he 
thought  that  white  wheat  did  not  grow  on  cold 
lands  so  well  as  red  wheat ;  it  appeared  more  de- 
licate, and  was  more  frequently  blighted.  He  had 
recently  seen  an  instance  of  this  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Barnes,  at  Staplehurst,  who  had  very  small 
fields,  and  who  grew  princijjally  the  Golden  Drop. 
So  well  had  this  sort  succeeded,  that  it  was  nearly 
as  good  under  the  oaks  as  in  the  middle  of  the  field. 
In  mentioning  Mr.  Barnes's  crop,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  making  some  observations  on  his 
practice  of  farming.  He  (iMr.  Leney)  had  re- 
cently been  invited,  with  several  other  jjractical 
farmers,  to  go  down  and  have  a  day's  farming 
with  him.  They  had  gone  over  about  lOo  aces, 
and  had  certainly  not  gone  there  prejudiced  in 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Barnes's  system.  They  had, 
however,  taken  particular  notice  of  every  field, 
and  were  quite  convinced  that  i\lr.  Barnes's  state- 
ments respecting  his  large  growth  of  corn  had 
never  been  exaggerated,  but  rather  the  contrary. 
Mr.  Barnes  had  told  them  that  on  the  previous  Wed- 
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nesday  the  same  crop  had  been  visitcfl  bj'  fifteen 
farmers,  who  had  each  given  his  estimate  of  the 
probable  yield,  and  that  the  average  amounted  to 
104  loath  from  10.")  acres  (cheers).  He  (Mr. 
Leney)  believed  that  the  neighbouring  land  around 
that  farmed  by  Mr.  Barnes  would  not  yield  three 
quarters  per  acre.  The  three  leading  principles 
on  which  Mr.  Barnes  farmed  were  these — he  laid 
his  land  dry,  mended  it  well,  and  ploughed  it 
deeply  (hear,  hear).  Mr.  Barnes  had  some  of  the 
hoary  white  wheat,  which  was  not  blighted  ;  but 
Lis  success  did  not  appear  to  arise  so  much  from 
his  choice  of  seed  as  his  management.  He  paid  a 
good  price  for  his  crops,  but  he  always  got  good 
ones  ;  and  instead  of  depreciating  his  pi-actice,  as 
had  been  done  by  some,  he  (Mr.  h.)  thought  that 
Mr.  Barnes  deserved  a  piece  of  plate  from  his 
neighbours  for  the  excellent  example  he  had  set 
(  hear,  hear) . 

Mr.  Boucher  said  that  the  Peacock  wheat  was 
the  best  he  had  ever  sown.  He  had  grown  it  for 
many  years,  and  fancied  that  his  land  (a  forward 
clay)  must  have  got  tired  of  it,  and  had  sown  some 
other  sorts.  He  had  never  bfeen  able  to  find  any 
other  sort,  however,  to  equal  it. 

Mr.  Shirley  (Detling)  said  that  he  had  never 
found  any  red  wheat  succeed  so  well,  either  for 
quantity  or  weight,  on  a  chalky  soil,  as  the  Duke 
\Villiara.      He  had  had  it  weigh  Golbs.  per  bushel. 

Mr.  Beard  said  that  he  had  for  the  last  two 
years  grown  nearly  all  Golden  Drop,  upon  a  clay 
subsoil  ;  he  had  grown  more  of  this  than  of  the 
Peacock,  which  he  had  also  tried. 

The  Chairman  asked  in  what  his  soil  differed 
from  Mr.  Boucher's  .' 

Mr.  Beard  :  It  differs  very  little. 

Mr.  Boucher  said  that  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  a  miller  (a  laugh),  and  the  Golden  Drop  was 
not  so  much  liked  by  the  millers  as  the  Peacock. 

Mr.  Beard  said  that  himself  and  a  neighbour 
had  sown  wheat  on  a  tare  gratten  ;  he  had  sown 
Golden  Drop,  which  was  not  blighted  ;  his 
neighbour  had  sown  the  Peacock,  which  was  much 
blighted. 

Mr.  Boucher  said  that  he  believed  generally 
tl-.e  Peacock  wheat  had  been  found  to  stand  blight 
well. 

Mr.  Lenev  said  that  he  had  forgotten  to  men- 
tion that  Mr.  Barnes  mended  his  clover  leys  very 
much,  and  afterwards  applied  saltpetre  to  the  wheat 
in  March,  by  which  means  he  got  two  crops  of 
wheat  in  five  years. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  believed  JMr.  Barnes 
was  at  liberty  to  sell  his  straw.  He  could  get  as 
much  manure  for  71.  as  10/.  worth  of  straw  would 
make.  Mr.  Barnes's  practice  seems  to  show  that 
it  is  bad  to  restrict  the  sale  of  straw  too  much — 
(hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Davis  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the 
Golden  Drop  for  stiff  and  heavy  lands. 

Mr.  Beard  said  it  was  very  much  sown  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent. 

Mr.  Shirley  said  that  it  was  also  much  sown  on 
chalk. 

Mr.  JuLL  had  found  it  do  very  well  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years  that  he  tried  it. 

IMr.  Boucher  said  that  it  was  not  so  coarse  as 
when  first  introduced. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  any  gentleman  present 
could  speak  to  the  trial  of  the  Golden  Drop  on  land 
over  the  hill  } 

Mr.  JuLL  said  that  over  the  hill  he  fancied  that 
it  had  grown  better  than  any  other . 

Mr.  Kennard,  in  reference  to  the  remark  of 


Mr.  Boucher,  said  that  he  had  generally  sold  the 
Golden  Drop  to  the  millers  as  well  as  any  other 
sort. 

Mr.  Beard  said  that  perhaps  it  would  not  ex- 
actly do  for  the  millers  to  admit  that  they  liked  it 
(a   laugltj, 

Mr.  Hayes  said  that  Mr.  Mercer,  the  miller  at 
Hunton,  grew  the  Golden  Drop  himself. 

Mr.  Shirley  said  that  upon  old  hoplands,  or 
land  in  very  good  condition,  the  Peacock  was  gene- 
rally sowed  as  a  white  wheat. 

Mr.  V^iNEY  said  that  he  had  sown  three  or  four 
sorts  of  wheat ;  for  instance,  he  had  sov^'ii  the 
Golden  Drop  for  two  years,  and  also  the  Duke 
William  ;  but  he  had  not  found  any  one  of  them 
produce  so  much  as  the  Peacock  wheat,  by  a 
quarter  per  acre.  With  regard  to  changing  seed, 
he  had  sown  the  Peacock  for  twenty  years,  and  be- 
lieved that  he  could  show  as  good  a  sample  of  that 
sort  of  wheat  as  any  of  his  neighbours  who  had 
changed  their  seed.  His  soil  was  generally  a  stiff 
clay. 

Mr.  Paine,  of  East  Sutton,  said  that  he  had 
sown  a  piece  with  Golden  Drop  and  another  piece 
with  Winchelsea,  both  in  the  same  field,  on  a  clay 
soil,  and  found  that  the  Winchelsea  produced  six 
inches  more  straw,  and  about  a  sack  more  grain, 
than  the  other. 

Mr.  Leney  said  that  he  had  grown  four  quarters 
per  acre  on  a  chalky  soil,  which  must  be  considered 
a  great  crop  for  such  a  soil. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  following 
resolution,  having  been  moved  by  Mr.  Beard  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Shirley,  was  carried  unani- 
mously : — 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  tins  meeting, 
the  sorts  of  wheat  best  adapted  to  stiff  clay  soils  are 
the  Golden  Drop  as  a  red  wheat,  and  after  a  fallow, 
or  on  land  in  good  condition,  the  Peacock  as  u  white 
wheat.  That  on  chalky  soils  excellent  crops  have 
been  grown  of  the  Golden  Drop  and  the  Duke 
William." 

HOP   DRYING. 

The  club  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  best 
mode  of  drying  hops. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  any  member  had  tried 
the  comparative  advantages  of  the  round  and  the 
square  kilns,  and  stated  his  own  opinion  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  round  one,  and  said  that,  had  he 
occasion  to  build,  he  should  never  build  any 
other. 

A  member  observed  that  much  fuel  was  saved 
by  the  round  kiln,  and  some  general  conversation 
took  place  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hayes  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  mattered 
much  whether  the  oast  was  round  or  square,  so 
that  it  had  an  improved  chimney,  and  had  a 
greater  draught  at  the  bottom,  and  the  chimney 
had  plenty  of  length. 

Mr.  Beard  considered«that  the  merit  did  not  so 
much  consist  in  the  construction  of  the  oast  as  on 
the  merits  of  the  hop  dryer.  Formerly  the  dryers 
dried  directly  the  hops  were  put  in,  and  be- 
fore the  "  reek"  had  gone  oflf,  and  some  of  the  old 
dryers  did  the  same  now.  This  custom  caused  the 
lower  stratum  of  hops  in  the  kiln  to  bake  together, 
and  the  steam  discoloured  the  upper  portion.  He 
thought  that  with  a  better  mode  of  drying  a  much 
better  sample  might  be  got,  with  a  slight  alteration 
of  the  old  kilns.  What  they  wanted  was,  he 
thought,  that  the  fire  should  not  be  too  brisk  ; 
it  could  not  be  too  slow  till  the  "  reek  "  was 
gone  oflF,  and  that  after  that  the  hops  could 
not  well  be  hurt.    The  great  thing  appeared  to  be 
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to  get  a  good  draught.  Nothing  was  gained  by 
lighting  up  the  fire  so  early  as  was  done  by  some 
of  the  old  dryers,  as  the  hops,  being  caked  up  ia 
a  mass  by  the  steam,  could  not  be  dried  any  the 
sooner  by  it.  Probably  in  nine  out  ot  ten  of  the 
old  oasts,  the  "  reek"  could  not  get  away. 

Mr.  Stone  said  that  he  recollected  a  kiln  used  by 
his  father,  on  which  the  hops  used  to  be  sometimes 
sixteen  hours  in  drying. 

Mr.  Hayes  said  that  he  thought  another  fault  of 
the  old  dryers  was  that  of  turning  the  hops  over 
as  soon  as  the  bottom  layer  was  dry,  thus  spoiling 
them  by  the  "  reek"  of  those  which  were  not  dry. 
Hia  custom  was  to  begin  with  a  slow  fire,  never  to 
turn  the  hojjs  at  all ;  but  if  one  part  of  the  kiln 
dried  quicker  than  another,  to  scatter  the  hops 
about. 

Mr.  Beard  said  that  his  factor,  Mr.  Beeman.had 
told  him  that  the  person  from  whom  they  almost 
invariably  had  the  best  sample,  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  his  dryer  "  strewsh"  the  hops  about  on 
the  kiln  whilst  they  were  drying.  He  (Mr. Beard) 
had  once  tried  this  plan,  which  had  given  his  dryer 
a  good  warming,  and  had  thoughthis  hops  improved 
by  it.  This  was  of  course  done  after  the  brim- 
stone had  been  used,  and  the  "  reek"  had  gone  off. 

Mr.  Boucher  thought  that  all  the  air  ought  to 
pass  through  the  fire. 

Mr.  Shirley  considered  that  air  enough  to  get 
off  the  "  reek"  could  not  pass  through  the  fire, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  supply  it  by  other 
apertures. 

After  some  more  discussion,  nine  o'clock,  the 
hour  of  adjournment,  having  arrived,  and  very 
great  interest  being  taken  in  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, it  was  determined  that  the  discussion 
should  be  adjourned  till  a  special  meeting  of  the 
club  to  be  holden  on  the  9th  of  September. 


On  Thursday,  Sept.  9,  the  adjourned  discussion 
on  the  best  mode  of  drying  hops  was  continued. 
C.  G.  Whittaker,  Esq.,  the  president,  occu- 
pied the  chair,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  mem- 
bers, comprising  most  of  the  principal  and  most 
experienced  hop- growers  of  the  district,  were 
present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read,  some  new  members  admitted,  and  other 
business  having  been  transacted. 

The  Chairman  called  on  ^Ir.  T.  Golding,  of 
Hunton,  the  mover  of  the  adjournment,  to  con- 
tinue the  discussion. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  Mr.  Golding  had 
been  kind  enough  to  place  his  opinions  on  paper, 
and  to  request  him  (Mr.  Whiting)  to  read  them 
to  the  society,  which  he  had  much  pleasure  in 
doing.  The  following  is  the  paper  which  he  then 
read  : — 

"  Inadvertently  named  pn  the  minutes  as  the 
mover  of  our  subject  for  to  night,  I  am  conse- 
quently called  upon  by  an  implied  understanding 
to  introduce  its  discussion.  1  shall  not  take  up 
your  time  by  declaiming  upon  my  unfitness  tor 
the  task  thus  imposed  upon  me,  as  it  is  my  wish 
to  be  understood  as  merely  submitting  certain 
principles  and  propositions  bearing  upon  our  sub- 
ject— not  dogmas  of  my  own. 

"We  owe,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  Read,  the  highly 
talented  inventor  of  the  stomach  pump,  the  first 
attempt  at  bringing  science  tn  our  aid.  He  I  think 
it  was,  who  first  introduced  the  cn»r. shaped  kilns, 
and  who  first  taught  -is  "  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore" of  our  operations.  Before  his  time  the 
action  of  the  air  during  the  process  seems  to 


have  been  but  little  if  at  all  understood.  A  vague 
idea  that  ^e«^  only  was  required,  appears  to  have 
been  universal.  Small  fire  j)laces,  with  aperturep, 
scarcely  large  enough  to  admit  the  shovel, —  doors 
and  external  openirigs,  where  air  could  be  ad- 
mitted, carefully  closed, — the  hair-cloth  frequently 
within  seven  feet  of  the  fires,  two  of  which  oppo- 
site to  each  other  were  often  to  be  found  under  an 
extent  of  hair  of  less  than  half  the  size,  where  one 
only  is  now  used,  &c.,  &c.  The  management  of 
these  was  very  generally  left  to  the  drier,  whose 
office  was  a  most  perplexing  one.  Some  kilns 
would  burn  their  hops  in  one  part,  while  the  hops 
in  another  part  were  scarcely  warm.  Hence  the 
drier  was  driven  to  mix  these  heterogeneous 
masses  in  the  cooling  room.  Again,  with  oast- 
houses  admitting  the  air  through  the  roof  to  act 
upon  the  ascending  steam  from  the  hops,  while 
its  admission  was  carefully  excluded  from  below, 
he  was  at  all  times  "  the  sport  of  the  winds." 
Could  it  be  expected  from  him  to  know  more  than 
his  master  of  the  difference  between  dense  and  ra- 
rified  air?  that  by  freely  admitting  the  one  to 
rush  into  the  other,  he  would  have  counteracted 
many  of  the  defects  of  the  building  in  which  he 
laboured  ?  and,  by  keeping  all  perfectly  close  at 
the  top,  save  the  aperture  through  the  cowl,  he 
could  bid  defiance  to  the  wind's  "pressure  from 
without."  Much  of  this  may  seem  irrelevant,  but 
perhaps  some  gentlemen  may  think  with  me,  that 
I  could  not  do  better  than  give  a  brief  enuraeraiion 
of  the  errors  we  would  avoid. 

"  In  Mr.  Read's  early  erections  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  aware  of  the  advantages  attend- 
ing the  raising  the  drying  floor  to  a  greater  height 
from  the  fire  than  was  generally  practised  ;  but  1 
believe  he  was  among  the  first  to  discover  them. 
This  raising  the  hops  a  jjroper  distance  from  the 
fire  is  one  of  the  great  principles  to  be  kept  in 
view.  Though  what  this  "proper  distance"'  is, 
seems  still  undecided  ;  yet  all  agree  upon  its  being 
higher  than  was  formerly  i>ractised.  Indeed,  for 
several  years  there  has  been  a  progressive  ten- 
dency to  raise  it,  until  wc  row  hear  of  some  being 
elevated  to  16  feet  from  the  fire !  The  more  ge- 
neral practice  appears  to  be  from  10  to  12  feet. 
The  advantages  of  thus  raising  the  hops  so  far 
above  the  fire,  are  the  more  equal  distiibution  of 
the  heated  air  over  the  whole,  and  the  consequent 
lessening  of  the  danger  of  one  portion  being 
dried  more  than  another,  by  the  too  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fire  ;  in  the  greater  quantity  that 
may  be  dried  upon  a  given  space  ;  and  in  the  su- 
periority of  the  sample  in  touch  and  colour. 

"  Next  to  this  is,  as  has  been  intimated,  the  ne- 
cessity for  securing  a  free  ingress  to  the  external 
air.  It  is  an  axiom  of  philosophy,  that  "  when  the 
atmosphere  is  more  rare  in  some  places  than  it  is 
in  others,  a  wind  or  current  of  air  is  ])rodticed, 
which  will  blow  from  the  more  dense  parts  to- 
wards those  that  are  rarer."  Now,  this  principle 
of  the  philosophy  of  winds  holds  good  from  the 
"  monsoons"  of  the  eastern  seas,  the  tornadoes  of 
the  west,  down  to  the  iiidi  aught  of  cold  air  to  the 
heated,  and,  consequentl)',  rarified,  atn)OS()here  of 
our  oasthouses.  In  other  words,  the  wind  always 
blows  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  part.  Hence 
the  reason  why  it  is  found  that  hops  generally  dry 
better  during  the  night  than  in  the  day.  Jhis, 
though  well  noticed,  has  but  .seldom  been  traceci 
to  its  cause,  which  is  simply  this  :  the  air  being 
generally  colder  during  the  night,  is  moie  dense 
than  in  the  day,  consequently  it  rushes  into  the 
heated  kilns  in  exact  proportion  to  the   relative 
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temperature  of  the  two  atmospheres,  of  course 
causing  a  larger  quantity  of  heated  air  to  ])ass 
through  the  hops  ;  the  increased  indraught  to  the 
fire  fully  keeping  up  a  proportionate  heat. 

"I  am  a  little  too  discursive,  but  gentlemen  will 
remember  that  it  is  principles  which  I  am  endea- 
vouring to  elucidate,  not  a  mere  dry  detail  of  in- 
dividual practice. 

"  Many  of  our  best  kilns  are  now  erected  witli 
their  fire-places  exposed  to  an  open  shed,  with  the 
cooling  room  over  it.  In  these  cases  a  sliding 
shutter  is  hung  in  front  of  the  fire  so  as  to  regu- 
late the  supply  of  air  to  it.  Where  the  building  is 
fully  enclosed,  large  holes  are  made  through  the 
external  walls,  with  shutters,  so  as  to  regulate  the 
influx  of  air  into  the  building,  and  eventually  to 
the  iire.  Some  gentlemen  at  our  last  meeting  ap- 
peared to  be  of  opinion  that  all  the  air  admitted 
to  the  kiln  should  pass  through  the  fire,  viz., 
should  be  admitted  beneath  the  fire  grate.  It  is 
not  so  ;  for  although  a  strong  under  current  must 
be  insured,  yet  the  far  greater  portion  should  jiass 
over  the  fire,  cool  air,  to  be  rarified  during  its 
passage. 

"  Those  gentlemen  who  have  been  used  to  the 
old  small  fire-places,  would  have  some  difficulty 
in  bringing  themselves  to  believe  that  a  monstrous 
mouth  into  which  they  could  walk  upright,  driving 
a  wheelbarrow  before  them,  could  ever  act  well. 
But  they  do,  and  better  than  any. 

"  We  have  circular  kilns  of  all  diameters  from  10 
to  20  feet,  and  all  equally  effective,  providing  that 
the  other  great  principles  are  duly  attended  to.  It 
does  not  appear  that  a  relative  distance  from  the 
fire  is  requisite  between  kilns  of  such  various 
diameters  ;  though  probably  some  difference  should 
be  made. 

"To  those  gentlemen  who  like  myself  are  not  so 
fortuTiate  as  to  possess  these  new  and  improved 
erections,  I  will  shortl}'  detail  my  own  practice 
with  kilns  of  the  old  construction.  I  have  gene- 
rally enclosed  them  individually  at  the  top  so  as 
to  keep  the  cone  princijjle  in  view,  (but  have  left 
the  kilns  square,  as  they  are  found  to  dry  equally 
well,  though  retaining  the  advantages  of  the 
greater  space  contained  in  a  square  than  in  acircle 
of  given  diameter).  Thus  every  kiln  does  its  own 
work,  uninfluenced  by  conflicting  currents  of  air 
from  its  neighbour.  Not  being  able  to  raise  my 
drying  floors  to  the  height  I  could  wish,  I  coun- 
teract the  too  near  approximation  of  the  fires  by 
placing  a  half  inch  cast  iron  plate,  say  one-third 
larger  than  the  fire-place,  over  each,  in  aline  with, 
or  just  above,  the  top  of  the  arch,  so  as  to  diffuse 
the  heat  as  equally  as  possible  throughout  the 
kiln.  By  making  the  opening  to  the  fire,  perhaps 
three  times  as  large  as  heretofore,  and  freely  ad- 
mitting cold  air,  I  have  got  rid  of  half  my  fires, 
and  dry  fully  one-third  more  than  before,  and  much 
better.  It  will  be  seen  that  I)y  thus  enclosing  the 
old-fashioned  kilns  at  the  top,  we  approach  what 
theoretically  would  appear  to  be  the  right  form, 
viz.,  "two  pyramids  placed  base  to  base,"  as  (1 
have  since  found)  Lance  recommends  in  his  "Hop 
Farmer"  (p.  142);  "  near  the  apex  of  the  one  is 
placed  the  fire,  and  on  that  of  the  other  is  placed 
the  cowl."  The  upright  walls  of  the  circular  kilns 
necessarily  enclose  a  larger  space  to  be  heated  b;/ 
the  fire  than  the  economical  distribution  of  heat 
justifies,  as  the  space  between  the  reversed  pyra- 
nnid  and  the  upright  walls  is  unnecessarily  heated. 
"  With  regard  to  the  quantity  which  can  be  pro- 
perly dried  upon  a  given  space,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  practice  from  half  a  bushel  to  a  bushel 


per  square  foot.  Although  some  kilns,  which 
combine  all  the  advantages  of  the  great  princijiles 
we  have  been  considering,  will  do  the  last  named 
quantity  well ;  yet  for  those  wanting  these  advan- 
tages, the  rule  should  rather  be  to  underload  than 
otherwise,  as  it  is  found  that  a  much  better  sample 
is  produced  by  the  practice. 

"My  friend  Mr.  Beard,  when  addressing  us  at, 
our  last  meeting,  very  properly  drew  our  attentinn 
to  the  importance  of  beginning  to  dry  with  a  slow 
fire.  In  this  I  fully  agree,  and  we  are  borne  out  by 
the  concurrent  opinions  of  our  best  managers. 
Mr.  Lance  (whose  experience  appears  to  have  been 
principally  acquired  in  the  Farnham  district)  says, 
p.  116,  "  In  the  first  stage  of  the  drying  it  is  proper 
to  have  a  small  fire  and  a  great  current  of  air,  that 
the  first  steam  may  pass  gradually  away ;  the  heat 
should  then  be  increased."  I  take  the  opportunity 
of  observing  upon  the  last  sentence,  that  although 
the  heat  may  "  be  increased,"  yet  I  believe  another 
of  our  great  principles  is  contained  in  a  few  words 
— dry,  with  as  cool  an  air  as  is  relatively  possible. 
With  regard  to  the  proper  temperature  at  certain 
periods  of  the  process,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  ue 
are  not  in  possession  of  any  satisfactory  data  upon 
this  point.  Perhaps  some  have  registered  their 
experience  upon  it,  but  the  instances  are  isolated, 
and  unknown  to  the  public  generally.  Lance  (p. 
117)  gives  98  to  112  deg.,  as  "the  usual  heat  re- 
quired on  the  floor."  He  very  properly  reminds 
us  that,  for  the  economical  consumption  of  fuel, 
"it  should  be  placed  in  small  quantities  near  the 
entrance  at  first,  so  that  the  benefit  of  the  smoke 
may  be  obtained  during  combustion  in  its  unavoid- 
able passage  over  the  fire."  It  will  have  been  per- 
ceived that  what  I  have  said  has  only  had  refer- 
ence to  open  fires  with  charcoal,  Welsh  coal,  or 
coke,  for  fuel.  Some  give  the  preference  to  coke 
only,  some  to  coal,  while  others,  as  is  my  prac- 
tice, mix  the  two.  Enclosed  furnaces,  known  in 
the  hop  district  as  "  coctdes,"  though,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  some,  combining  certain  advantages,  are 
now  very  generally  repudiated. 

"The  practice  with  regard  to  the  use  of  sulphur 
varies  in  diff'erent  districts  and  differing;  circum- 
stances. It  is  I  believe  the  object  of  the  planter 
who  pockets  his  hops,  to  bring  them  off  of  a  clear, 
bright  green  colour,  with  but  a  slight  tinge  of 
yellow.  He,  consequently,  when  his  hops  are  in 
the  wished-for  bright  condition,  requires  but 
little  brimstone.  Whereas  he  who  bags,  has  no 
objection  to  his  hops  being  a  little  brown  ere  he 
picks  them.  He  then  brimstones  pretty  freely,  so 
as  to  get  his  sample  of  a  bright  yellow,  spangled 
with  brown.  The  brewer,  who  looks  for  strength, 
chooses  hops  of  the  latter  condition,  as  knowing 
them  to  have  been  ripe  before  they  were  picked, 
whereas  he  who  brews  pale  ale  looks  chiefly  for 
colour. 

"The  Farnham  planters,  according  to  Lance, 
"use  little  or  no  sulphur."  The  time  for  using 
the  sulphur  is,  I  believe,  uniformly  during  the 
early  part  of  the  process,  while  the  hops  retain 
sufficient  moisture  to  cause  it  to  adhere  to  them. 

"  With  respect  to  the  tiirning  of  hops  upon  the 
kilnr.,  which  appears  to  be  the  general  practice,  I 
am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  should  not  be 
deterred  so  long  as  is  frequently  the  case.  Some, 
according  to  Mr.  Beard,  move  them  very  fre- 
quently, while  others  do  not  turn  them  at  all. 
Taking  the  matter  abstractedly,  we  should  sup- 
pose that  there  could  be  no  just  cause  why  one 
portion  should  lie  waiting  upon  the  heated  hair- 
cloth, after  being  dried  enough,  while  another 
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portion,  much  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
heat,  was  consequently  but  slowly  drying.  That 
those  nearest  the  hair-cloth  are  soonest  dried  all 
must  admit,  for  they  '■  come  up,"  as  the  driers 
term  it,  long  before  any  visible  change  has  taken 
place  in  those  on  the  .surface.  Pockets  are  sel- 
dom dried  so  much  as  bags.  The  rule  as  to  the 
dryness  is,  I  believe,  generally  determined  upon 
by  the  relative  number  of  tough  hops  remaining, 
viz.,  those  with  strigs  still  retaining  some  mois- 
ture. The  great  brewers  insist  upon  having  their 
bags  home  dried,  as  without  it  they  do  not  keep  so 
well.  The  comparative  elasticity  of  the  sample, 
when  pressed  upon  by  the  fingers,  is  one  great 
criterion  upon  tins  point. 

"  Perhaps  the  nearest  time  that  can  be  stated  for 
properly  drying  off  a  kiln  of  hops,  in  average  con- 
dition, is  ten  hours.  Some  load  three  times  a  day, 
but  as  this  reduces  the  time  the  hops  are  upon  the 
kilns  to  about  seven  hours,  it  is  not  frequently 
followed  ;  too  great  a  heat  being  required  to  bring 
them  off  in  so  limited  a  time,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  distressing  effect  upon  the  driers,  where  a 
change  of  hands  is  not  employed  for  the  purpose. 
Having  already  trespassed  upon  your  patience 
much  longer  than  I  had  anticipated,  I  shall  not 
take  up  more  of  your  time  by  going  into  the  sub- 
jects of  double  drying  floors,  the  drying  by  me- 
tallic pipes  heated  with  hot  water,  &c.  The  time 
for  packing  after  the  hops  leave  the  kilns  varies 
under  difi'erent  hands  and  circumstances.  Some 
prefer  them  thoroughly  cooled  before  packing, 
others  pack  them  sooner.  This  is  generally  the 
practice  with  those  who  bag.  Again,  some  pay 
much  attention  to  sifting,  while  with  others  that 
plan  is  almost  wholly  laid  aside.  The  brewers 
like  to  find  vhole  hops  in  the  sample,  so  that  they 
may  judge  of  the  quality  ;  many  merchants  direct 
to  "  pick  well,  and  sift  none." 

"  I  have  thus,  gentlemen,  as  far  as  my  very 
limited  experience  has  enabled  me,  introduced  for 
your  consideration  a  few  of  the  leading  principles 
of  our  subject.  There  are,  perhaps,  some  matters 
of  importance  connected  with  it,  which,  though 
I  may  be  conversant  with,  may  have  escaped  my 
recollection,  while  I  am  certain  that  there  are 
many  of  which  I  am  wholly  ignorant.  I  again  beg 
"  to  be  understood  as  merely  submitting  certain 
principles  aiuA  propositions  as  subjects  for  our  con- 
sideration." (The  applause  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  able  i)aper  lasted  several  minutes.) 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  discussion 
whicli  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Golding's  able 
pappr  on  hop  drying. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  believed  Mr.  Spen- 
cer had  a  peculiar  construction  of  kiln,  which  en- 
abled him  to  dry  equally  well,  whatever  quarter 
the  wind  might  be  in,  and  asked  him  to  describe  it. 

Mr.T.  Spkncer  said  that  his  arrangement,  which 
he  had  found  to  answer  exceedingly  well,  was  that 
of  having  three  circular  kilns,  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  and  communicating  with 
the  stowage  by  a  passage  from  the  farthest  of  these 
kilns  passing  between  the  two  nearest.  On  the 
lower  floor,  the  spaces  between  the  kilns,  and  be- 
tween the  kilns  and  the  stowage,  were  filled  up 
with  doors  four  feet  wide,  and  the  opening  of  some 
two  of  iheso  doors  and  keeping  the  other  two  shut, 
was  found  invariably  to  secure  a  strong  draught  of 
air  through  all  the  kilns,  let  the  wind  come  from 
from  quarter  it  might.  In  the  upper  floor,  doors 
from  the  hair-cloth  floor  of  each  of  the  kilns 
opened  into  a  passage,  and  the  hops  were  then  re- 
moved through  sliding  shutters  on  to  the  stowage. 


He  had  two  cockles  in  each  kilu,  and  had  tried 
open  fires,  but  he  liked  the  cockles  best.  On  the 
side  of  the  cockle  it  was  so  cool  thatajjerson  could 
stand  there,  but  if  lie  heldhi=i  hand  above  he  found 
intense  heat,  'i'he  hair-cloth  of  his  kiln  was  about 
eleven  feet  from  the  ground  fltior,  ami  the  rafters 
about  nineteen  feet.  The  kilns  were  eighteen 
feet  diameter,  and  each  enabled  him  to  dry  about 
.""jOO  bushels  of  hops  in  a  day.  The  cockles  were 
about  four  feet  long  and  two  and  a  half  feet  wide.  In 
one  of  the  kilns,  in  which  he  had  a  round  cockle, 
there  was  never  any  "  reek"  to  be  setn.  A  com- 
mon load  for  this  kiln  was  ft-om  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  pokes.  He  had  tried  as  many  at  one  time  as 
twenty-eight  pokes  in  ten  hours.  He  (Mr.  S.)  had 
not  gained  a  first  prize  for  hops,  because  for  the 
last  year  or  two  his  hops  had  been  diseased  ;  but 
the  factor  to  whom  they  had  been  sent  had  at  once 
slated  that  tiiey  were  excellently  dried,  and  that 
he  ( jMr.  S.)  must  have  a  very  good  kiln.  Mr. 
Beenian  had  also  seen  them,  and  at  once  also  said 
that  thny  bad  been  admirably  managed.  Tlie 
round  cockle  was  not  above  seven  feet  from  the 
hair.  The  fuel  he  burned  was  common  house  coal. 

The  Chairmam  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
superiority  of  the  sample  depended  much  more 
than  was  generally  supposed  on  the  picking. 

Mr.  WiiiTiNr;  asked  whether  in  the  Farnhani 
district  it  was  not  usual  to  pick  the  hops  in  two 
classes. 

Mr.  GoLDiNG  said  that  it  was,  and  that  the  juckers 
always  had  a  basket  beside  them,  into  which  they 
put  the  small  hops,  instead  of  mixing  them  with 
the  others. 

Mr.  Elvev  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  Kent 
would  fall  short  of  the  Farnham  district,  if  they 
were  to  take  as  much  pains.  Mr.  Rliller  had  pro- 
cured sets  from  Farnham,  but  gave  them  up  in  a 
few  years,  as  he  found  that  they  were  in  no  respect 
superior  to  the  Kentish  hops.  Their  excellent 
chairman  had  spoken  of  the  importance  of  im- 
proved oasts,  but  he  was  a  landlord,  whilst  most 
of  those  present  were  tenants.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  publishing  their  proceedings  would, 
he  doubted  not,  be,  that  of  showing  the  landlords 
on  what  principle  oasts  ought  to  be  constructed 
(hear,  hear). 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  was  sure  that  the 
landlords  would  be  ready  to  lend  tlie  tenants  every 
assistance  when  the  proper  principles  had  been 
made  known  to  them  by  the  club,  but  in  im- 
proving oasts,  they  were  fre(iuently  asked  to  do 
things  that  were  at  direct  issue  with  common 
sense.  Having  had  the  process  of  hop-drying  so 
ably  explained  as  it  had  been  in  ftlr.  Golding's 
paper,  he  was  sure  that  the  landlords  would  feel  a 
pleasure  in  making  wliat  improvements  were  re- 
quired (cheers). 

Mr.  Ei.vKv  said  that  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Spen- 
cer in  favour  of  cockles,  and  believed  that  the  liops 
dried  by  them  were  worth  .'is.  per  cwt.  more  than 
those  dried  bj^  open  kilns  ;  and  were  lie  to  build  a 
kiln,  he  should  certainly  adoj)t  cockles.  He  was  also 
in  favour  of  sifting  very  much,  and  of  even  breaking 
those  hops  which  were  not  broken  in  picking. 

Mr.  lMAnsnAr,i.  said  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  drying  with  open  kilns.  He  had  had  both  cockles 
and  open  kilns,  and  had  altered  the  cockles  to  open 
kilns,  being  convinced  of  their  superioritv,  after 
having  tried  their  comparative  effects.  He  had  since 
had  several  more  oasts  built  at  Wateringburv  with 
open  kilns,  and  the  result  had  confirmed  him  in  fa- 
vour of  them.  They  had  only  one  aperture  for  ad- 
mitting the  air.     VVith  reference  to  Mr.  Golding's 
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observation,  that  it  was  best  to  bave  the  lower  pait 
of  the  kilnfunnel-shapeil,  be  thought  it  was  pieteiable 
when  left  as  a  square  charuber  for  the  heated  air,  for 
be  conceived  the  larger  the  body  of  heated  air  in  th« 
lower  chamber,  the  sooner  would    the  current  of  air 
drive  oft'  the  "  reek."     He  was  of  opinion  with   Mr. 
Whittaker,  that  in  picking  hops  they  did  not  in  this 
district  pay  half  the  attention   which    v^as  required. 
Before  he  (Mr.  M.)  came  into  West  Kent,  about  ten 
years  since,  he  had   had  the  management  of  about 
twenty  acres  of  hops,  where  they  were  picked   so 
well  that    they    required   no   sifting,    although  they 
were  generally  passed  through  the  sieve.  He  thought 
that  if  the  golding  hop  was  picked  as  it  ought  to  be, 
it  required  no  sifting,     'i'he  grape,  however,  was  in 
appearance  a  coarser  and  uglier  hoj),    and  was  gene- 
rally broken  by    those  who  grew   it.      The  hair  of 
their  kilns  was  about  nine   feet  from  the  fire,   which 
was  about  two  feet  over  at  the  top,  and  the  kiln  was 
eighteen    or   twenty   feet  in    diameter.     He  was  of 
opinion,   with    Mr.   Beard     and    Mr.    Golding,  that 
when  the  hops  were  in  a  wet  state,  it  required  great 
caution  in  increasing  the  fire,  or  great  mischiel  might 
be  done  within  tlie  first  hour.    .He  knew   that   great 
difference  of  opinion  existed  respecting  turning  the 
hops.     Some  persons  turned  them  every   hour,   and 
it  was  said  to  be  beneficial  ;  but  as  his   (Mr.  M.'s) 
practice  was  to  let  them  lie  till  they  were  nearly  dry, 
and  then  turn  them  completely  over,   be   could   not 
speak  to  that  point.      Wlien  he  turned  them  he  gene- 
rally gave  them  a  little  more  brimstone,  anf!  allowed 
them  to  remain  in  the  kiln  for  about  an    hour   after- 
wards.    He  believed  that  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Horse- 
niondpn,  who  was  a   ver^'  good  manager,   generally 
turned  them  every  hour. 

iMr.  SpF.NCKR  said  that  bethought  the  comparative 
advantages  of  cockles  and  open  iires  depended  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  situation  of  the  oast. 

iMr.  WiiiTiNci,  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Golding,') 
slated  that  he  had  not  in  his  paper  advocated  funnel- 
shape  kilns,  on  his  own  experience,  but  liad  men- 
tioned their  supposed  advantages  as  referring  to  the 
question  of  economy.  Mr.  \V.  then  said  that  it  had 
appeared  to  him  on  reading  Mr.  Golding's  valuable 
paper,  that  the  reason  there  given  was  a  fallacious 
one,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  greater 
the  body  of  heated  air  in  the  kiln,  the  greater  the 
chance  of  forcing  a  strong  current  through  the  bsps. 
The  operation  of  dr3-ing  hops,  from  all  he  could  learn, 
depended  on  two  conditions  of  the  curient  of  air 
whicli  was  brought  in  contact  with  them,  namely, 
heat  and  dryness.  In  the  old  kilns,  as  observed  by 
Mr.  Golding,  heat  alone  was  relied  on,  but  heat  was 
not  enough,  for  the  heated  air  in  the  kiln  could  only 
absorb  a  certain  quantity  of  the  moisture  of  the  hops 
before  it  became  saturated.  No  addition  of  heat 
would  cause  it  afterwards  to  absorb  more  moisture, 
but  increase  of  heat  would  convert  it  into  steam,  and 
would  make  it  steam  thehops.  In  this  state  of  things 
the  dryer  was  everlastingly  perplexed,  and  complain- 
ing lliat  he  could  noi  "  get  the  reek  off,"  and  the  hops 
were  irretrievably  damaged.  What  had  been  conten- 
ded for  by  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Golding, 
was,  that  a  body  of  dry  atmospheric  air  should  be 
brought  in,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  absorb  the  "reek'' 
and  carry  it  oft".  The  members  were  well  aware  that 
the  atmospheric  air,  although  very  cold  might  still  be 
very  dry,  and  he  (Mr.  W.)  believed  that  if  by  any 
mechanical  means  a  constant  current  of  atmospheric 
air  could  be  passed  through  the  hops  in  the  kilns, 
they  might  bedrieJ,  although  of  course,  more  slowly, 
without  heated  ait  at  all.  Then  came  the  question, 
how  was  the  current  of  dry  air  to  be  made  to  pass 
through  the  kiln  1    This  was  effected  by  the  simplest 


means.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  heated  air  to  ascend, 
it  bein?  li"hter  than  atmospheric  air  in  its  usual  state. 
It  was  in  the  nature  of  ordinary  atmospheric  air  to 
rush  into  the  sjiace  from  which  heated  airhad  ascend- 
ed. As  soon  as  the  fire  had  been  lit  in  a  pioperly 
constructed  kiln,  the  air  contained  in  the  kiln  arose 
as  it  became  heated,  the  other  air  rushed  in,  to  sup- 
ply its  place  ;  this  in  turn  arose,  and  thus  a  powerful 
draught  of  air  was  sent  through  the  kiln  by  the  very 
simple  process  of  lighting  a  small  fire.  It  was  most 
important  that  the  principles  laid  down  in  Mr.  Gol- 
ding's paper,  namely,  that  u  large  body  of  dry  air  was 
as  necessary  as  a  small  body  of  heated  air,  should  be 
fully  impressed  on  all  persons  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  drying  of  hops.  This  principle  having 
been  established — one  step,  and,  probably,  the  most 
important  step,  had  been  gained — the  best  form  of 
construction  to  give  effect  to  the  principles  appeared 
iohimtobea  secondary  consideration,  and  would 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Mr.  Barnes  then  addressed  the  meeting  in 
nearly  the  following  terms  : — "  Being  so  small  a 
grower  of  hops,  I  could  not  intrude  myself  upon 
this  meeting,  were  it  not  that  on  other  occasions 
I  had  frequently  reqnested  my  fellow  members  to 
make  some  remarks  on  subjects  they  considered 
themselves  less  acquainted  with  than  others  ;  and 
that  1  may  not  be  wanting  in  doing  that  1  re- 
ipiested  them  to  do,  with  your  permission,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  based  more 
upon  tlieoretical  conclusions  than  practical,  how- 
ever I  might  perhaps  claim  a  little  of  the  practical, 
having  some  years  ago  attended  to  the  drying  of 
some  hops  myself.  At  that  tiine  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  hop  drying  was  less  understood  than  at 
present,  and  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  ex- 
hibit the  experience  of  that  period  against  the  im- 
provements of  the  present,  and  in  the  presence  of 
so  many  gentlemen  of  great  practical  knowledge, 
aided  by  all  the  advantages  of  these  improve- 
ments. The  construction  of  oasthouses  has,  like 
everything  else  in  agriculture,  undergone  very 
great  improvements.  At  the  period  alluded  to,  it 
seems  the  impression  existed  that  the  nearer  the 
hair  was  to  the  fire  the  better,  the  dryers  believ- 
ing that  the  heat  of  the  fire  coming  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  hops,  like  a  wet  cloth  hung  before 
a  fire  to  dry,  the  sooner  would  they  be  dried  ; 
hence  small  oasthouses  were  erected,  many  of 
thetn  so  built  that  unles=  the  weather,  winds,  &c., 
were  favourable,  drying  was  impossible:  in 
others,  great  danger  might  be  apprehended,  from 
the  fire  being  so  near  to  the  hops,  of  their  being 
scalded,  a  circumstance  that  did  at  times  occur. 
It  would  often  be  found  that  many  openings  were 
left  to  admit  air,  and  in  many  cases  those  holes 
were  above  the  hair  ;  attempts  were  also  made  to 
get  off  the  damp  from  the  hops  above  when  no  air 
vvas  admitted  below.  These  old,  inconvenient, 
and  unsuitable  buildings  have,  in  many  cases, 
ha])pily  given  ]ilace  to  others,  alike  creditable  to 
the  parties  directing  and  those  executing  their 
erections.  The  best  of  these  I  have  thought  were 
the  circular  kilns,  inasmuch  as  the  fire  would  be 
more  likely  to  heat  all  places  alike  in  a  circle  than 
in  a  square.  The  tendency  of  heat  is  to  radiate, 
and  in  a  circle  there  are  no  corners  to  fill.  I  do 
not  think  it  a  matter  of  any  consequence  whether 
the  bottom  of  the  circular  kiln  is  lessened  by  what 
is  sometimes  called  a  circle  within  a  circle  or  not, 
as  the  bottom  without  it  will  not  heat  to  any  ex- 
tent, the  tendency  of  heated  air  being  upward,  for 
this  obvious  reason,  it  is  lighter  than  air  in  its 
natural  state,  and  like  a  lighter  substance  than 
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water  being  immersed  in  that  fluid,  will  seek  to 
arise.  When  the  heated  air  ascends,  colder  and 
heavier  rushes  to  supply  its  place,  and  thus  a 
current  of  air  is  produced ;  the  heating  of  this 
current  as  it  passes  through  the  hops,  and  drying 
them  by  that  means,  is  the  proper  and  best  means 
of  accomplishing  the  object.  In  the  kiln  no  air 
should  be  admitted  but  that  passing  through  the 
opening  for  the  fire.  Everything  above  the  hair 
should  be  most  carefully  closed,  and  the  top  part 
be  brought  to  a  point  like  a  tunnel  inverted  to  the 
cowl,  which  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  allow 
the  reek  or  damp  freely  to  escape.  The  distance 
of  the  fire  from  the  hair  should  be  as  far  as  i)rac- 
ticable ;  no  danger  exists  of  its  being  too  far,  if 
sufficient  heat  can  be  obtained  to  accomplish  the 
object,  and  it  heat  is  produced  below,  it  most  cer- 
tainly will  go  up  to  the  hops.  I  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Golding's  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  heat 
required,  as  that  stated  by  iMr.  Lance,  and  quoted 
by  Mr.  Gelding,  is  not  greater  than  the  heat  of  our 
Rlidsummer  days;  indeed  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  heat  required,  as  so 
ranch  depends  on  the  state  of  the  hops,  the  quan- 
tity put  on,  and  if  at  the  beginning  or  ending  of 
hopping.  It  would  be  interesting  if  some  of  our 
members  would  place  a  thermometer  in  their 
oast,  and  carefully  note  the  degree  of  heat  made 
nse  of  throughout  the  bop  season,  and  report  to 
the  club.  Large  hops  should  be  carefully  sifted  and 
broken.  My  practice  is,  not  to  sift  them  imme- 
diately thev  come  oft'  the  hair,  but  to  throw  them 
in  a  round  lump  on  the  cooling-room  floor  for  si.x 
or  eight  hours  before  doing  so  ;  but  if  I  was  a 
grower  of  golding  hops,  I  would  endeavour  to  re- 
tain them  in  an  unbroken  state,  and  not  sift  them 
at  all.  This  would  render  it  necessary  that  the 
picking  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  no 
doubt  exists  in  my  mind  but  that  this  important 
part  of  the  process  is  too  much  disregarded.  At 
a  very  trifling  increase  of  cost  per  cwt.  this  objecfc 
might  be  accomplished.  Some  difference  of  opi- 
nion appears  to  exist  in  the  meeting  as  to  the 
moving  the  hops  on  the  hair.  My  opinion  and 
practice  is,  to  get  the  fire  through  them  a  little 
first,  and  afterwards  to  turn  them,  and  if  occasion 
requires,  from  the  hops  being  wet,  &c.,  to 
"  streuch"  them  once  or  twice,  always  beginning 
to  dry  with  a  small  fire,  and  going  on  to  increase. 
1  think  with  Mr.  Hards  that  the  distance  required 
for  the  hair  to  be  from  the  fire  does  not  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  kiln,  all  things  being  in  pro- 
portion. I  think  with  Mr.  EIvy  that  cockles  are 
preferable  to  open  fires,  as  in  the  use  of  them  no 
fire  or  gas  passes  through  the  hops ;  when  in  open 
fires,  coke,  Welch  coal,  or  charcoal  is  used,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  gaseous  matter  is  emitted, 
and  must  necessarily  pass  through  the  hops,  car- 
ryitig  with  it  a  portion  of  their  best  pro])erties,  and 
consequently  lightening  their  weight  and  lessen- 
ing their  quality,  an  effect  that  I  believe  would 
always  follow  the  passing  of  heated  gas  through 
any  vegetable  in  a  green  state.  I  should  much 
like  for  fifty  bushels  of  yreen  hops  to  be  put  on  a 
cockle  kiln,  and  fifty  bushels  exactly  similar  put 
on  a  kiln  with  open  fire,  both  being  weighed  on 
being  put  on,  and  both  dried  alike,  and  afterwards 
weighed.  I  think,  fron  the  circumstance  stated, 
the  cockle-di iid  hop=!  wnuld  be  heaviest.  I  feel 
obliged  by  the  kind  attention  pnid  to  these  imper- 
fect remarks,  and  beg  to  sit  down  (cheers). 
Mr.  ToMPsoN,  of  Loose,  said  that  -Mr.  Lance 


must,  he  thought,  have  been  mistaken  in  the  de- 
gree of  heat  recjuired.  He  had  a  thermometer  in 
his  kiln,  and  had  observed  the  heat  generally  to 
be  about  150  deg.,  at  the  distance  of  about  four 
feet  from  the  hair. 

Mr.  Elvy  said  that  in  exchanging  the  hair- 
cloths he  had  sometimes  found  them  burnt  in  the 
middle. 

Mr.  Barnes  said  that  a  friend  of  his  had  a  cir- 
cular plate  suspended  over  the  fire,  but  the  hair- 
cloth had  been  burned  in  a  circle  corresponding 
with  the  edge  of  it.* 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Golding,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Barnes,  and  passed  unanimously  : — ■ 

"That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that 
there  are  a  few  leading  principles  which  are  of 
the  first  importance  in  hop  drying,  such  as  a  suffi- 
cient elevation  of  the  drying  floor  from  the  fire, 
which  ought  certainly  not  to  be  less  than  ten  feet ; 
the  introduction  of  a  strong  current  of  atmos- 
pheric air  into  the  A//«  ;  the  thorough  closing  of 
the  roof,  save  the  aperture  through  the  cowl ;  a 
slow  fire  during  the  eaWy  part  of  the  process  ; 
and  the  early  and  perhaps  frequent  turning  of  the 
hops  during  drying.  The  amount  of  heat  which 
is  required  does  not  appear  to  this  meeting  to  have 
been  yet  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
afford  data  to  act  upon,  but  the  members  are  re- 
quested to  try  experiments  on  this  point  during 
the  present  hopping,  and  to  give  to  the  Society 
the  benefit  of  their  experience." 

It  was  also  determined  that  at  the  next  meeting 
(Sept.  30thj  the  subject  of  discussion  should  be, 
Ist,  The  best  mode  of  preparing  seed  wheat; 
2ndly,  The  best  mode  of  sowing  it. 


EXTRAORDINARY  CROPS  FROM  CLAY 
L.\NDS. — It  was  stateil  at  the  meeting'  of  the  Farmer's 
Club,  on  the  26ih  uhimo,  by  Mr.  Davi*,  that  Mr.  W. 
Barne<,  of  Siaplehurvt,  would,  if  hi-!  crop  this  year 
realised  the  estimated  growth  of  seven  quuners  of 
wheat  per  acre,  have  grown,  from  the  same  piece  of 
stiff  clay  land,  the  very  hirg'e  quantity  of  twenty 
quarters  of  wheat  per  acre  iu  three  crops,  within  four 
years.  We  have  since  ascertained  that  the  mode  of 
tillage  adopted  has  been  the  following  :  — 

Bushels. 

1838  Wheat,  per  acre 53 

1839  Wheat,  with  seed,  dressed  with  3  cwt. 

saltpetre 51 

1840  Clover,  tferee  cuttings,  welt  dunged.... 

1841  Wheat,  dressed   witli  2  cwt.  nitrate  of 

soda,  estimated  at 56 

8)160 

Qrs.  20 
Upward*  of  fifty  agriculturists,  from  far  and  near, 
have  been  this  season  to  inspect  the  crop*  of  Mr.  Barnes, 
which  have  been  estimated  to  jield  nearly  five  quarters 
per  acre  on  an  avera-ze. 

*  It  should  be  known  that  a  plate  of  sheet  iron, 
suspended  perhaps  hulf  way  between  the  fire  and 
the  hair,  is  rery  likely  to  have  this  efl'ect,  imd  is 
very  diiferent  in  its  operation  from  a  cast  iron 
plate,  half-inch  thick,  placed  imraeiliately  over  the 
tire,  so  its  to  cause  the  hpat  to  radiate  more  effec- 
tually on  its  first  leaving  the  furnace,  as  U  the  esse 
witli'.Mr.  Golding's.— Eu. 
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WARMINSTER  FARMER'S  CLUB. 

EXTRACT  FROM  PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  I.ATE  MEETING. 

Mr.  Bleeck  Stated  that  a  friend  of  his  had  dis- 
covered a  manure  of  a  most  ferfilizing  power,  which 
could  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense.    As  a  proof  of  the  virtue  of  this  manure,  his 
friend  had,  about  four  years  ago,  tal;en  in   band  a 
piece  of  land    on  VViiisley-bill,  which  was  then  in 
barley.     After  the  crop  had  been  taken   oft',   he  ma- 
nured it,  and  laid  it  down   to   wheat,   and   the  first 
year  it  produced  five  sacks  an  acre.  It  was  manured 
the  second   year,  and   again   laid    down   for  wheat ; 
and  that  year  it  produced   five  and  a  half  sacks  an 
acre.     Last  year  it  was  again  manured,  and  in  April 
sown  with  Talavera  wheat,  which  was  reaped    in 
August,  averaging  six  and  a  half  sacks  to  the  acre  : 
so  that  it  had  grown  three  successive  crops  of  wheat, 
and  each  year  the  croj)   had  increased  in   quantity. 
The  fourth  crop  was  now  on  the  ground. — It  should 
be  added,  that  it  was  last  so^vn  under  very  unfa- 
vourable circumstances.    Mr.  Bleeck  then  submitted 
a  sample  of  the    Talavera   wheat   which   had   been 
grown,  and  which,  we  understand,  appeared  in  good 
condition.      Hearing    of  the    great    power   of    tliis 
manure,  two    experienced    and    practical  furmers — 
]\lr.    George   Webb    Hall   and    Mr.  Chandler— had 
been  to  examine  the  crop  then   on  the  ground,  and 
the  observation   made  was,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  manure  must  be  of  giant  power  to  produce 
such  wheat.     There  were  several  gentlemen  present 
who  had  been  to  the  spot ;  and  it  was    well  known 
that  under  any  ordinary  power  the  land,  which  was 
of  a  poor  thin  soil,  could  not  produce  more  than  four 
sacks  to  the  acre.     Every  one  then  must  admit,  that 
if  such  wheat  could  be  produced,  and  in  such  quan- 
tities, the  manure  must  be  of  a  very  fertilizing  de- 
scription.    It  struck  him  that  there  were  two  great 
points  to  be  ascertained,  viz.,  the  capability  of  sup- 
ply, and  the  expense.     He  had  questioned  his  friend 
closely  on  these  points  ;  and   he    had  assured  him, 
that  it  could  be  supplied  in   unlimited  quantities — 
that  it  was  easy  of  carriage,  and   that  it  would  not 
cost  more  than  fifteen  shillings  an  acre.   For  himself 
be  would  say,  that  he  never   saw   finer  wheat  than 
this  piece  of  land  produced,  after  being  subjected 
to  the  manure  ;  and  he  never  in   his  life  heard  of 
manure  possessing  such  gigantic  properties.  (Hear, 
hear.)     He   assured   them    that  his  friend   was   no 
quack  :  he  had  no  desire  to  obtain  an  immense  profit 
at  the  public  expense.     He  wanted  nothing  but  pro- 
tection, and  he  would   immediately  place  tbe  secret 
before  the   public.     If  tbe   Government  should  be 
convinced  of  its  great  eflicacy,  it  might  be  made  a 
national  affair.     His   friend  was   a  calculating  man, 
and  not  likely  to  come   to  erroneous    conclusions  ; 
and  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  by  the  application 
of  this  manure,  the  land  would  be  enabled    (o  bring 
forth  double  its  present  produce. 

Mr.  Goodman. — ^Vith  their  permission  he  would 
now  say  a  word  or  two  ou  the  subject  which  had 
been  introduced  to  their  notice  by  Mr.  Bleeck.  A 
gentleman  present  (Mr,  Chandler),  on  whose  judg- 
ment they  could  all  rely,  had  accompanied  him  to 
view  the  piece  of  wheal  alluded  to.  It  was  drilled 
at  twenty-one  inches  apart,  and  the  first  observation 
he  (Mr.  Goodman)  made  was,  that  he  had  known 
■wheat  drilled  at  wide  distances  on  the  same  land  for 
sixteen  successive  years  wzt/ioufajiy  manure,  yielding 
on  an  average,  as  he  was  informed,  from  seven  to 
eight  sacks  per  acre :  the  principle  relied  on  in 
favour  of  that  system,  being  the  frequent  hoeings  the 
land  was  subjected  to  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 


Now,  if  the  land  planted  to  wheat  by  Mr.  Dauiell 
had  undergone  this  process  of  hoeing,  there  might 
have  been  some  reason  for  attributing  the  appearance 
of  the  crop  to  that  circumstance,   rather  than   to  the 
application  of   his    newly-discovered    manure  ;  but 
such  was  not  the  fact.     Mr.  Dnnieil  was  no  farmer, 
as  the  state  of  the  land  proved,  for  it  was  encumbered 
with  weeds,  and   those  too  of  very  strong  growth. 
He  did  not  sav  this  to  detract  from  the  merit   of  the 
discovery,   or   in    disparagement   of  the    fertilizing 
qualities   of  tbe  manure  ;  but,  on   the   contrary,  in 
supi)ort  of  his  opinion  in   favour  of  its  powers,  for 
without   its   application  the  crop   could  not  under 
such  management  have   arrived  at  its  present  state. 
Mr.  Goodman  then  detailed  the  mode  of  cultivation 
adopted  previous  to  depositing  the  seed,  as  explained 
by  Mr.  Daniell.     After   the  last  year's  wheat  crop 
was  harvested,  the   stubble   was  ploughed   up,  and 
remained  in  fallow  for  some  time — the  land  was  then 
harrowed  and   (as  it  is  technically  called)  bouted. 
This  bouting   was  performed  with  a  plough  having 
two  turn   furrows,    which   throws  the    land    up   in 
ridges  twenty-one  inches   apart ;  on  the  top   of  the 
ridges  the  seed  was  drilled,  and  after  the  seed  was 
deposited,  the  manure  was  scattered  along  the  drills, 
which  were  then   covered   with  earth,  and   woollen 
flocks.     On  observing  the  flocks,  Mr.  Daniell  was 
asked    why  they   were    used?   and    his    reply    was, 
simply  to  cover  up  the  manure   to  prevent  persons 
from  discovering   bis  secret.     He   did  not  consider 
them  to   possess   any   fertilizing  power.     They  had, 
also  seen  about  two  acres  of  barley,  sown  broadcast, 
to   which    the  manure    had    been   applied ;    and   its 
effect,  judging    by    comparison    from   ano'her   field 
close   adjoining,  was   most  apparent   and    decided. 
The  land  was  very   sh.dlow,  and  not  more  than  four 
inches  deep  in  soil  before   they  came   to  the  stone. 
He  was  particularly  struck  with  the  size  of  the  straw 
and  the  length  of  the  ear,  but  this  might  arise  from 
the  distance  between  the  drills.     It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Mr.  Daniell   was   no  agriculturist  ;  he 
knew  little   of  farming,    but   by  some   chemical  re- 
search   he    had    hit    upon  this    experiment ;  it  was 
therefore  the  more  necessary  that  it  should  be  closely 
scrutinized,  and  every  fact  relating  to  its  ap[dication 
made  known  before  being  generally  adopted.  (Hear, 
hear.) 


LECTURE  ON  WHEAT. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  September  14,  INIr.  W.  R. 
Webster,  surgeon,  of  Ipswich,  delivered  a  highly 
interesting  lecture  on  wheat,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Farmers'  Club,  held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  in 
the  Butter  Market,  Mr.  Charles  Poppy,  of  Wit- 
nesham,  took  the  chair.  The  lecture-rootn  was 
well  filled.  The  discourse  comprised  the  ancient 
history  of  wheat,  as  far  as  it  can  be  known — the 
structure  of  the  straw  and  ear — the  progress  to 
maturity — fleet  or  deep  planting — steeping  liquids 
— comparative  productiveness,  &c.  The  room 
was  hung  with  drawings  of  the  wheat  plant  in  its 
various  stages  of  maturity,  taken  by  Mr,  Biskoff, 
for  the  purpose.  The  following  portions  from  the 
lecture  are  calculated  to  convey  a  good  idea  of  the 
information  conveyed:  — 

The  Corn  Laws  —Every  subject  has  a  political 
bearing,  and  the  question  of  the  corn  laws  is  of 
paramount  importance.  Napoleon  evinced  a  pecu- 
liar solicitude  at  all  times  that  Paris  should  be 
supplied  with  cheap  bread,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
paid  as  much  attention  to  the  price  of  bread  as  he 
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did  to  the  state  of  his  army.  I  helieve  we  do  not 
produce  on  an  average  of  seasons  the  quantity  re- 
quired for  the  stipport  of  our  popuUition.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  the  soil  is  adequate  to  that 
effect;  and  it  remains  entirely  with  the  agricul- 
turists whether  they  will  supply  the  British  people 
or  whotlier  corn  is  to  he  imported  from  abroad. 
Bread  we  must  have,  and  at  a  fair  and  moderate 
price.  The  agriculturists  have  effected  great  and 
important  benefits  ;  they  are  still  making  great 
efforts,  in  reclaiming  vast  tracts  from  the  sea,  as 
in  the  Great  Victoria  Level,  droining  the  bogs  and 
the  fens  by  llie  erection  of  steam-mills  ;  they  are 
using  large  quantities  of  bone  dust  and  animal 
manure  to  the  poorer  lands  ;  they  are  under- 
draining  the  cold  wet  soils,  thus  giving  immense 
enoployinent  to  the  tile-makers.  The  land  is  cul- 
tivated as  a  garden,  and  they  obtain  a  quarter  of 
wheat  more  per  acre  than  formerly,  and  that  of  a 
much  cleaner  and  better  quality.  Let  it  be  recol- 
lected in  the  agitation  of  this  great  question,  that 
no  one  article  in  nature  requires  so  much  labour 
or  so  much  care  from  beginning  to  end  as  wheat — 
all  other  substances  are  more  readily  available,  as 
they  come  to  us  from  the  hand  of  nature — from 
steeping  and  drilling'  of  the  seed,  the  assiduous 
care  during  its  growth,  to  the  joyous  scene  of 
harvesting. 

Groii'th  of  vJieat  to  be  increased. — It  is  evident, 
positively  evident,    that  the  superfices  or  surface 
of  an  acre  of  land  can  hold  half  a  million  plants, 
if  six  inches  apart.     It  is  evident  from  inspection 
that  a  single  ear  can  yield  fifty  seeds  of  wheat,  and 
fifty  seeds  of  any  common  wheat  will  weigh  thirty 
grains.     The  half  million  of  plants  will  give  thir- 
teen coombs.    And,  lastly,  it  appears  that  the  soil 
can  and  does  sustain,  or   readily  produce  from  a 
single  acre,  a  greater  quantity  of  good  dry  potato 
meal    or  flour,  such  as   I  now  show  you.    There 
are  38,000,000  acres  in  England  and  Wales.     And 
in  the  United  Kingdom   of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land  there   are    .'),000,000   acres   appropriated  to 
wheat  every  year ;  and  if  we  grow  ten  coombs  per 
acre,  we  have  ample  supply  for  all  our  population  ; 
and  if  we  grow  twelve  coombs  jjcr  acre,  we  have 
a  surplus  for  our  increasing  population  for  half  a 
century  to  come.     It  is  an  idle  bug-bear,  and  lazy 
fallacy  to  suppose  for  one  moment  that  we  cannot 
])roduce  sufficient  food  for  our  people.    It  is  to  be 
dune  by  skill  and  industry,  and  assuredly  will  have 
to  be  done.     Agricultural  gardening  will  achieve 
wonders.     And    who  is  there  that  can  rationally 
object  to  this  statement  ?     For  we  liave  only  taken 
the  obvious  paljjable   facts    presented    to    us  by 
nature   herself.      \Ve  have  only  had  lecourse  to 
numbers,  weight,  and  measure.     We  neither  over- 
strained nor  perverted   the   facts.     And  many  in- 
stances of  practical  results  there  are  to  corroborate 
our  views.     iMr.  Allen,  in  this  neighbourhood,  has 
produced  twelve  coombs  —  Colonel   Le   Couteur, 
fourteen  coombs.     Various   parts  of  Essex,  Kent, 
and  Somersetshire,  have  repeatedly  produced  again 
and  again  fourteen  coombs.    AV'hy,  the  agricultural 
report  for  August,  of  this  very  year,  in  the  ]\lark 
Lane  Exprens,  (ith  of  Sejjtember,  says,  the  returns 
of  the  ciop  from  several  places  give  from  seven  to 
eight  fjuarters  per  acre,  and  some  as    low  as  only 
two.    Ilence  we  have  the  fact  admitted  on  all  sides, 
by  most  stanch    ))ractical  men,  that  :in  acre  docs 
produce  seven  or  eight  (piarters,  or  sixteen  coombs, 
f^y  a  fair  demonstration    !    have  eiuleavoured  to 
show  that  every  acre  ought  to  grow  six  or  seven 
(piarters.     Hut  what   a   sad   discrepancy  is  exhi- 
bited between  theory  and  practice,  and  how  great  is 


the  falling  off !  The  theory  and  the  facts  are  quite 
in  keeping  with  each  other  ;  they  are  incontrover- 
tible.  Then  the  fault  is  somewhere  in  the  prac- 
tice, and  the  deficiency  is  chargeable  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  agriculturist.  \Vhat  with  all  the  aid 
of  valuable  machinery — with  ready  means  of  trans- 
port of  every  article— with  all  our  skill  in  science 
and  in  arts,  shall  we  let  the  most  noble,  the  most 
enlightened,  and  the  most  pure  pursuit  of  man  be 
in  the  rear  of  every  other  ?  No,  I  would  rather 
see  it  in  its  native  dignity  take  precedence  of  all, 
and  lead  the  way  in  freedom,  diffusing  happiness 
and  joy,  and  smiling  plenty  all  around  the  land. 
Our  national  resources  are  almost  infinite,  and  by 
the  superabundant  gifts  of  Providence  we  seemed 
destined  to  he  a  great  and  glorious  nation.  Else 
why  such  prodigious  store  of  coals  and  iron,  and 
limestone,  not  only  stored  within  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  but  spread  over  the  land  "!  We  have  the 
means  of  an  inexhaustible  sujjply  of  soda,  and  a 
multitude  of  agents  of  the  greatest  value  and  im- 
portance. We  seem  to  stand  pre-eminent  to  all 
the  world.  ^Ve  have  the  greatest  mechanical 
means,  and  we  have  all  that  chemii:al  agency  can 
require  ;  and  with  mechanics  and  chemistry  we 
lay  the  whole  of  nature  under  contribution  ;  we 
have  the  key  of  all  her  treasures.  It  would  he 
painful,  invidious,  and  discreditable  to  suppose, 
for  one  moment,  that  British  agriculture  cannot 
vie  with  British  manufactures,  and  1  do  believe 
that  the  skill  and  science  of  our  countrymen  will 
achieve  a  conquest  over  every  obstacle,  and  that 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  we  shall  e.xcel  every 
nation  of  the  earth,  and  disdain  a  ])rotection  which 
the  weak  and  oppressed  only  re(iuire. 

Transplanting  wheat. — There  are  many  practical 
points  respecting  the  tillering  of  wheat  which 
might  be  adverted  to  with  advantage,  but  j)erhaps 
as  my  audience  may  feel  no  interest  therein,  1  will 
only  advert  to  a  circumstance  arising  from  the 
property  of  tillering,  which  is  the  transplanting 
of  wheat,  a  point  in  some  cases  too  little  attended 
to,  as  in  the  spring  season  when  some  of  the  plants 
have  failed,  the  deficiency  may  be  supplied  b}'^  put- 
ting in  j'oung  shoots  from  the  more  abundant 
plants,  and  thus  a  better  crop  ensued,  and  more 
judicious  perhaps  than  ploughing  up  a  scanty  field 
or  allowing  it  to  remain  with  half  a  plant.  The 
transplanting  of  wheat  has  been  tried  on  a  large 
scale  very  unsuccessfidly  by  Mr.  Lodge,  a  farmer 
of  Blakenham,  who  sowed  an  acre  of  Wheat  at 
Michaelmas  by  the  common  mode  of  broad  cast. 
Early  in  spring  he  employed  an  amazing  number 
of  women  and  children  to  transplant  it  upon  ten 
acres  ;  he  tried  it  successively  for  four  years,  and 
at  last  abandoned  it.  He  never  got  more  than 
four  or  five  coombs  per  acre. 

Horticnltnral  farmers.— Growers  of  seed-whoat, 
who,  by  ])aying  such  attention  to  the  subject,  maj' 
very  much  indeed  increase  the  productions  of  the 
kingdom  —  who,  by  attending  to  circumstances  too 
minute  for  the  great  farmer,  will  produce  a  supe- 
rior article.  For  nothing  has  been  of  more  advan- 
tage in  manufactures  than  division  of  labour,  and 
why  ujay  not  the  same  be  available  in  agriculture  ! 
Surely  no  less  skill  ami  attention  is  required  ;  and 
excellence  can  only  be  obtained  by  it.  From  the 
very  little  I  have  seen  and  the  very  little  I  know  of 
wheat,  I  am  fully  convinced,  by  careful  culture 
and  horticultural  attention,  much — much  indeed 
may  be  done  witk  it  so  as  to  excite  the  greatest 
astonishment,  and  to  he  of  the  greatest  national 
untility. 
A  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  wheat  is  grown 
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in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ipswich,  by  Mr. 
Allen,  of  Whitton,  most  favourably  known  to  the 
public  as  an  excellent  and  experienced  horticul- 
turist, and  especially  famed  for  his  gigantic 
cucumbers  of  extremely  rapid  grown. 

Mr.  Allen  has  grown  one  acre  of  this  wheat, 
producing'  twelve  coombs  per  acre,  some  of  which 
he  has  sold  at  the  rate  of  five  guineas  per  coomb. 

I  was  favoured  with  some  very  good  Golden 
Drop  wheat,  which  has  yielded  nine  coombs  per 
acre  on  'the  large  scale  this  year  upon  moderate 
land.  J\Iy  much-esteemed  and  amiable  friend, 
Charles  Poppy,  gave  it  me,  and  a  very  clean, 
elegant  specimen  it  is  ;  and  the  quantity  obtained 
per  acre  is  a  guarantee  that  it  is  a  good  kind.  1 
selected  a  very  good  ear  from  Mr.  Poppy's  Golden 
Drop,  and  took  one  of  Mr.  Allen's  indis- 
criminately : — 


Allen's — 12  coombs  per  acre. 


Weight  of  ear 72 

Containing  82  seedsj  .  58 
Chaff  and  racbis  ....  14 
The  chaff  is  I  of  the  whole 


Poppy's— 9  coombs  per  acre. 


Weight  of  eiir 43 

Containing  47  seeds  .  33 
Chaff  and  racbis. .. .  10 
The  chaff  is  \  of  the  whole 

Bing  5  per  cent,  more  chaff  in  Mr.  Poppy's. 

I  took  an  ear  of  wheat  from  another  sample  of 

white  wheat  : — 

The  ear  weighed  ........  39  grains. 

Containing  38  seeds SO     — 

Chaff  and  rachis 9     — 

From  this  mechanical  analysis  the  relative  value 
of  the  two  wheats  is  very  apparent ;  for  the  larger 
wheat  produces  much  less  chaff  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  grain,  and  moreover,  a  large  sized  wheat 
will  afibrd  much  less  bran  than  a  verv  small  grained 
wheat ;  for  every  one  knows  that  a  peck  of  small 
apples  or  small  potatoes  are  very  unprofitable,  in 
consequence  of  the  quantity  of  peel.  Some  of  the 
inferior  wheats  yield  as  much  bran  as  flour.  Tiie 
preponderance  in  tai^our  of  Allen's  wheat  is  very 
great,  and  it  is  evident  that  where  little  care  is  ex- 
ercised in  the  selection  of  seed,  that  chaff  and  straw 
must  be  the  principal  product,  and  the  individual 
sustains  a  loss  and  inflicts  a  public  injury  by  a 
diminished  supply. 

Wheat  Flour. —  What  is  wheaten  flour — wherein 
does  its  excellence  consist — and  why  is  it  so  superior 
to  all  other  materials  in  the  making  of  bread  ?  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  any  minute  chemical 
analysis  J  we  sljall  give  a  ])opular  view  of  its  con- 
stituent principles ;  w-hich  are,  starch,  arnyhicea;, 
and  gluten.  These  three  materials  constitute 
■wheaten  flour.  If  a  little  wheaten  flour  is  very 
carefully  kneaded  and  washed  by  a  gentle  stream  of 
water  over  a  vessel,  the  gluten  remains  behind,  and 
the  starch  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  ;  and 
by  careful  decantation  after  two  days  the  lighter 
starch  may  be  separated  from  tlie  denser  and  whiter 
material  at  the  bottom.  So  that  tl)ree  substances 
may  be  readily  procured,  and  are  those  now  pre- 
sented for  inspection.  The  flour  being  separated 
into  its  constituent  principles,  18lbs.  of  good  wheaten 
four  should  produce  261bs.  of  good  beautiful  light 
white  bread.  But  the  inferior  kind  of  flour  produces 
only  from  20  to  22  lbs.  We  often  hear  of  instruct- 
ing the  people  in  political  knowledge — how  many 
better  sorts  of  knowledge  there  are  I  need  not  say, 
and  among  them  I  would  rank  a  knowledge  of  the 
articles  whicii  they  buy,  which  might  be  made  both 
pleasing,  elegant,  and  instructive,  as  well  as  prac- 
tically beneficial :  a  knowledge  of  themselves  and 
their  own  immediate  concerns.     Wheat  flour  varies 


much   in  its  composition,   accordmg  to  its  quality. 
1  lb.  flour  has  generally  yielded  me — 

Gluten 3     oz. 

High  Starch    7^  oz. 

Amylacoe,  or  Low  Starch  . .    4     oz. 

Bran,  6cc 1^  oz. 

16  oz.  1  lb. 
Gluten — Is  the  brown   dark-coloured    substance, 
very  elastic,  and   capable  of  being  drawn   out  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.     It  has  little  or  no  taste  ; 
not  soluble  either  in  cold  or  boiling  water  ;  but  con- 
tracts into  a   hard  sinew-like  substance.     It  is  not 
sticky  or  gummy.     It  burns  with    a  bright   white 
flame,  and  something  of  the  odour  of  a  burnt  feather, 
and  it  j'ields  ammonia,  which  approximates  it  greatly 
to  the  nature  of  animal   substance.     It  is  from  the 
presence  of  Gluten  in  flour  that  it  is  so  apt  to  spoil 
by  age,  for  starch   will  keep   unimpaired  for  many 
years.     Gluten   is  supposed  to  be  the  fermentative 
principle ;    it   gives    tenacity    and    strength    to   the 
bread,  and  great  part  of  its  nutritive  quality.  Gluten, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  quite  as  nutritive  as  isin- 
glass  or   gelatine,    and    in   many    cases   far  better 
adapted  as  an  article  of  diet.     Corn  is  now  bought 
principally  with  regard  to  its  whiteness  and  weight 
per  bushel,  but  a  little    knowledge  of  the  relative 
value  and   importance   of  the   different   articles   of 
food  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  poorer  classes, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  lay  out   their  money  to  the 
best  advantage  and  with  judgment.    There  is  some 
flour  nearly  8d.  per  stone  of  less  value  than  others  ; 
here  knowledge  would  prove  decidedly  beneficial. 
1  merely  refer  to  very  plain  simple  facts.     It  is  said 
that  good  household  bread  is  much  more  satisfying, 
and  stays  longer  than  the  light  sponge  of  the  elegant 
white  bread  of  bakers.     In  order   to  see  what  effect 
gluten  had  in   bread,  I  had  two  loaves  made  from 
the  same  flour,  adding  to  one  loaf  an  additional  por- 
tion of  gluten,  and  it   produced   a   coarser  browner 
bread,    but    extremely    good.     Mr.   Charles   Poppy 
recollects  a  man  who   farmed   the  poor   some   years 
ago  having  purchased  some  spring  wheat,  and  ted 
them  upon  the  bread  made  therefrom,   and   he  was 
surprised  at  the  satisfying  nature  of  the  bread,  and 
he  declared  that  they  eat  much  less  of  it  than  of  the 
usual  sort.     Sir  H.  Davy  has  published  a  statement 
that  spring  wheat  contains  a  much  larger  portion  of 
gluten  than  Lammas  wheat.     But,  however,  without 
laying  much  stress  upon  this,  it  is  an  open  f|uestion 
of  very  considerable  national  importance  to  ascertain 
by  correct  chemical  analysis  the  respective  qu-ilities 
of  the  different  wheats,  and  the  proportions  of  gluten 
they    contain,    because    if    we    can     procure     the 
gluten,    we    have    a    never-failing    and    an  abun- 
dant    source     of       tine     starch     in     the     petato 
of    which    crop    we    are    secure    perhaps  and    iu 
larger     quantity.       It    is     to  real    nutriment     we 
are  to  look.     We  should  naturally  expect  that  wheats 
could  differ  as  much    as  other   substances  in   nature 
• — potatoes,  for  instance,  are  of  very  various  qualities 
— some  very  floury,  and   some  poor  waxy,   watery 
bulbs.     la  like  manner,  wheats  vary  very  much    in 
quality  and  in  appearance  ;  and  we  are  informed  by 
Sir    II.   Davy,  and  others,  that  some  wheats  con- 
tain   nearly    half  as    much    gluten  again  as  others. 
Now  if  gluten  is  the  distinguished  characteristic  of 
wheaten  flour — and  from   which  it  draws   the  chief 
portion  of  its  excellence — must  not  the   nutritious, 
and  useful  quality  of  flour  depend,  in  a  great  degree, 
upon  the  quantity  of  gluten  the  flour  contains  ?     Un- 
doubtedly.    And  seeing   very  evidently  that  gluten 
is  a  dark  brown   substance,   and  :wheat  starch  very 
white,  are  we  not  sacrificing  quality  to  appearances 
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very  niucb,  vviien  we  covet  so  very  wliite  a  loaf,  and 
prefer  at  all  timps  the  whitest  wheat,  to  that  having 
the  least  colour'?  This  taste  of  the  public  is  taken 
proper  advantage  of,  and  potatoes  are  introduced 
larpeiy  bv  London  bakers  to  fabricate  a  light  deli- 
cately-white bread.  And,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
uemav  almost  have  anything  we  desire  from  the 
kind  and  indulgent  band  of  nature  ;  we  can  have 
white  Talavera  wheat-flour  white  as  snow,  and  of 
course  proportion-ably  deficient  in  the  dark  material, 
the  gluten.  We  can  have  hard  flinty  grain,  the 
coarse  clog-  wheats,  and  the  hard  wheats  of  Barbarj', 
and  many  parts  of  the  South  Europe.  And  are  these 
hard  coarse  grains  of  no  value  1  Oh  yes ;  they  abound 
in  gluten  more  particularly,  they  make  a  coarse  hard 
flour.  But  may  not  this  property  be  turned  to  a 
great  advantage,  and  may  not  this  abundance  of  glu- 
ten in  these  hard  coarse  wheats  be  rendered  available 
to  the  most  important  purposes  1  Assuredly  it  may. 
For  1  bushel  of  this  hard  grain  will  go  as  far  in  the 
manufacture  of  bread  as  Ij  bushel  of  the  white 
wheats.  Since  the  hard  grain  has  more  gluten  in  it 
than  is  required  by  our  fancy  and  our  taste,  and  since 
gluten  is  the  great  material,  the  strength  and  the  basis 
of  the  bread,  the  bending  and  the  fermenting  princi- 
ple, we  can  easily  supply  the  white  starchy  matter 
of  potatoes  in  any  required  quantity  to  make  white 
and  elegant  bread.  What  an  immense  saving  then 
would  he  effected  if  such  is  the  case  !  Because  a 
bushel  of  clog  hard  wheat  will  make  as  much  hread 
as  1^  bushel  of  Talavera  wheat,  and  as  white  as  re- 
quired when  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  large 
quantity  of  potatoes;  and  the  one  bread  shall  be  as 
nutritive  and  good,  and  as  white  as  the  other.  That 
something  of  this  kind  is  the  case,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  of  clog  wheats  being  most  in 
demand  in  wet  harvests,  when  the  gluten  of  wheat  is 
destroyed,  as  in  1816,  and  the  flour  rendered  soft, 
aud  sweetish,  and  more  fermentable.  Then  the  clog 
wheats  are  used  to  improve  the  soft  and  damaged 
corn,  by  imparting  the  required  portion  of  gluten  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  clog  wheats  are  mostin  demand  in 
the  London  markets,  because  they  give  strength  to 
the  .'.oaf,  as  it  is  called,  and  whiteness  they  obtain 
from  potatoes  rmd  other  means. 

The  lecture  was  well  received.  At  the  close 
several  members  of  the  club  expressed  themselves 
highly  satisfied,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
unanimously  to  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  motion  of  F. 
Alexander,  Esq.,  .seconded  by  Mr.  Allan  Bansome. 
Mr.  Webster  then  addressed  a  iew  words  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  which  separated  immediaiely  after- 
wards. 


AGRICULTURAL     IMPROVE- 
MENTS AT  MULMUSSOG. 

On  Thursday,  .\ngust  19,  a  most  interesting 
iiieetiiig  took  i)Iace  on  the  Mulinussog  estate,  in 
the  parish  of  Innesteen,  County  Donegal,  and 
about  five  miles  distant  from  Killybegs,  in  con- 
sequence of  invitations  to  the  gentlemen,  clergy, 
aud  principal  farmers  of  the  surrounding  country, 
issued  by  \Vm.  B.  Il.ircourt,  of  St.  Leonards, 
County  Berks,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate, 
Ralph  Deanc,  Escj.,  (a  hirge  landed  proprietor  in 
England,)  the  lessee  of  Mr.  Harconrt,  aud  Mr. 
Houghton,  of  Bloomhall,  Simninghall,  Berks,  the 
agricultural  agent  of  Mr.  Dcane  upon  his  English 
ctates  and  leasehold  projierty  in  Ireland.  The 
object  of  these  gentlemen  in  convening  the  meeting 
was  to  prove,  by  the  results  of  their  own  experi- 


ments on  Mulmusaog,  the  practicability  of  re- 
claiming, by  a  proper  application  of  skill  and 
capital,  much  of  that  bog  land  in  Ireland  which  is 
now  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  bringing  it  to  a  degree 
of  fertility,  equal  to  that  of  the  best  land  in 
England  ;  and  this  at  an  expense  which  will  be  far 
more  than  repaid  by  the  profit  attendant  upon  it, 
while  the  condition  of  the  people  will,  through  the 
more  extended  employment  given  to  them,  be 
greatly  ameliorated. 

The  lands  of  Mulmnssog,  which  extend  to  860 
English  acres,  were,  until  they  came  under  Mr. 
Houghton's  management,  three  years  ago,  almost 
a  perfect  waste,  f  rue,  there  were  seven  tenants 
upon  them,  who  paid  in  all  12/.  of  rent,  which  was 
sufficiently  high,  if  viewed  relatively,  not  to  the 
inert  capabilities  of  the  soil,  but  to  its  actual  pro- 
duce. Small  patches  of  it  might  have  been 
scratched  hy  them  here  and  there,  and  grain  and 
potatoes  raised  from  them  in  the  most  inartificial 
measure;  but  all  the  rest  was  a  scene  of  the  most 
unmitigated  barrenness,  its  choicest  covering  being 
rushes  and  the  coarsest  heaths,  from  which  a  few 
diminutive  cattle  contrived  to  pick  a  miserable 
subsistence.  The  whole  estue  was  without  shelter, 
and  without  a  fence,  and  it  was  unpenetrated  by  a 
single  road,  so  that  its  occupants,  when  conveying 
their  scanty  produce  to  market,  had  to  carry  it  on 
their  backs,  often  wading  knee-deep  in  mud,  and 
always  through  streams,  until  they  got  far  beyond 
its  limits.  We  need  scarcely  add  to  this  descrip- 
tion that  one  and  all  of  the  tenants  were  in  a  state 
of  the  most  abject  penury.  On  first  coming  to  this 
country,  Mr.  Houghton  discovered,  very  much  to 
his  satisfaction,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
surface  soil  consisted  of  black  bog,  which  is  the 
most  improveable  of  all  the  bogs  ;  and  the  first 
step  in  hi?  progress  was  to  take  the  whole  into  his 
own  hands,  he  paying  the  tenants  for  what  is 
termed  the  good-will  of  the  land,  instead  of  ejecting 
them,  which  arrangement  was  cflFected  in  the  most 
amicable  spirit  on  both  sides.  He  next  proceeded 
to  construct  first-rate  roads  by  the  most  expedient 
lines,  and  to  have  the  lands  divided  into  large 
fields  by  substantial  fences  planted  with  quicks, 
which  have  thriven  surprisingly,  and  the  whole 
intersected  by  close  drains  ;  but  not  the  least  of 
his  operations  in  connection  with  the  soil  was  the 
cutting  of  a  channel  through  a  solid  rock,  by 
which  he  drew  off  the  water  of  a  lough  nearly  iti 
the  centre  of  the  estate,  thereby  recovering  much 
valuable  land,  and  securing  the  crops  on  the  ad- 
jacent ground  against  the  blighting  effects  of 
evaporation.  On  this  work  there  were  upwards 
of  800  men  employed  ;  but  it  is  only  justice  to  the 
peasantry  to  state  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  volunteered  their  services  and  rendered  them 
gratuitously.  One  of  the  great  results  of  what 
Mr.  Houghton  has  done  during  these  three  years, 
all  of  them  particularly  unfavourable  to  field 
operations,  is,  that  he  has  now  100  acres  under 
oats,  which  are  at  least  equal  to  the  very  best  wc 
saw  between  this  city  and  their  locality,  20  under 
potatoes,  also  an  excellent  crop,  and  a  small  portion 
under  clover,  which  was  sown  late  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, hut  promises  remarkably  well.  I\lr. 
lloughton  expects  to  have  the  whole  estate  under 
the  plough  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  period  ; 
and,  from  the  energy  with  which  he  conducts  his 
operations,  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  expectations 
will  he  realised.  He  stated  to  us  that  he  never 
had  the  smallest  fear  as  to  the  adaptation  of  both 
soil  and  climate,  though  much  of  the  ground  is 
considerably  elevated,  to  the  production  of  cereal 
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crops,  but  that,  h;i(l  he  judged  erroneously  in  that 
respect,  he  could  have  turned  the  land  to  as  good 
account    by   producing   green  crops   from  it  for 
dairy  purposes,  and  the  fattening  of  stock.     While 
reclaiming  the  soil,  Mr.  Houghton  was   not  inat- 
tentive to  the  requisite  buildings.     He  has  erected 
an  elegant  and  commodious  dwelling-house,  with 
a  walled  garden  attached,  a  large  cow-houae  and 
stables,  a  piggery,  and  a  most  capacious  and   sub- 
stantial barn,  with  all  suitable  appurtenances,  and 
a  dairy,  the  most  complete  and  best  kept  we  have 
yet  seen,    where  we  observed  a  quantity  of    the 
richest  butter  packed  in  firkins  for  the  English 
market.     In   addition,    he    has  erected  over  the 
estate  a  number  of  slated  and  commodious  cottages 
for   the  use  of  the  work  people,  from  whom  he 
exacts  the  strictest  observance  of  cleanliness.    To 
each  is  attached  a  garden  and  piggery,  a  patch  of 
potato  ground,  and  cow's  grass.    The  whole  are 
occupied   rent-free  ;    and,  besides,  each  occupant 
receives  six  shillings  of  weekly  wages.     We  need 
not  remark  how  incomparably  superior  in  circum- 
stances those  persons  are  to  the  former  possessors 
of  the  soil,  and  how  many  more  families  are  sup- 
ported in   comfort  out  of    it  than  was  the  case 
formerly,  proving  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  that 
the  population  of  Ireland  is  out  of  proportion  to  its 
natural  resources.    We  must  not  omit  to  add  that 
there  is  upon  the  estate  a  National  School,  which 
was  erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  Mr.  Harcourt 
and  Mr.  Murray,  of  IBroughton,  and  isconducted  by 
a  very  well  qualified  master.  There  were  in  it  at  the 
time  of    our  visit  upwards   of   seventy   scholars, 
whose  cleanly  and  cheerful  appearance  gratified  us 
extremely.     Very  few  of  them,  on    being  adopted 
into  the  school,  understood  English  ;  but,  by  being 
taught  to  read  it,  they,  with   their  characteristic 
cleverness,  soon  came  to  understand  and  make  use 
of  it. 

Ths  company  assembled  inspected  the  different 
crops  on  the  estate,  and  also  the  office  houses,  and 
were  most  agreeably  surprised  by  the  vast  and 
beneficial  change  which  had  been  effected.  They 
v.-ere  equally  gratified  with  an  inspection  of  a  stock 
of  cows,  native  and  Durham,  and  their  calves — 
chiefly  a  cross  between  these  two  kinds,  and  pro- 
nounced by  very  competent  judges  to  be  the  best 
in  the  country — the  pigs  of  the  Berkshire  breed, 
and  the  horses  mostly  Suffolk. 

THE   DINNER. 

After  what  may  be  called  the  regular  business  of 
the  day  was  over,  the  company  sat  down  to  a 
plentiful  and  elegant  dinner  in  the  house  of  Mul- 
mussog,  Mr.  Deane,  the  lessee  of  the  property, 
occupying  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Houghton  acting  as 
croui)ier. 

After  the  toasts  of  ''The  Queen,"  "Prince 
Albert,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,"  and 
"  The  Army  and  Navy,"  had  been  given. 

The  Chairman  gave    "  The  Clergy," 

The  Rev.  Mr.  DnUiMMOND  responded  to  the 
toast. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  the  health  of  Mr. 
Harcourt,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate.  Of  the 
personal  merits  of  that  gentleman  it  did  not 
become  him  to  say  much  in  his  hearing  ;  but  this 
he  would  say  that  be  was  devoted,  heart  and  soul, 
to  the  cause  of  agricultural  improvement  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  greatest  reward  which  he 
coveted  was — he,  the  Chairman,  was  certain — 
the  adoption  of  his  example  by  other  Irish  land- 
lords. It  was  under  Mr.  Harcourt's  auspicies  that 
he  had  become  connected  with  that  estate;  and  he 


could  state  with  confidence  that  it  was  chiefly  in 
that  gentleman's  benevolent  anxiety  to  benefit  the 
peasantry  of  this  country,  and  to  raise  them  from 
that  dead  level  of  poverty  to  which  they  had  sunk, 
so  far  as  in  him  lay,  and  in  his  frequent  expressions 
to  him  of  that  anxiety,  that  the  connection 
originated.     [C/ieers.) 

The  toast  having  been  drunk  with  great  applause, 
Mr.  Harcourt  briefly  and  feelingly  replied. 

The  Chairman  then  rose  to  propose  Mr. 
Houghton's  health.  Two  years  ago  he  found  all 
around  him  in  barrenness,  and  the  people  wretched 
almost  beyond  English  conception,  and  now, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Houghton,  it  is  waving  with  grain. 
When  he  first  came  to  Ireland,  he  altnost  despaired 
of  the  undertaking;  bat  his  hopes  were  sustained 
by  expei'ience  of  that  gentleman's  skill  in  the 
work  of  reclamation  ;  and  he  felt  that  though  he 
might  do  little,  every  rill  contributed  to  make  a 
rivulet.  (Cheers.)  Ireland  had  within  herself  all 
the  means  of  becoming  rich  and  prosperous.  Her 
soil  was  fertile  beyond  measure,  and  her  peasantry 
were  quick  to  learn,  kind  and  generous ;  and  it  is 
to  the  neglect  of  those  who  ought  to  have  aided 
and  directed  their  energies,  that  their  past  misery 
has  been  owing.  On  the  subject  of  the  corn  law, 
he  said  that  he  conceived  that  it  was  the  source  of 
national  prosperity,  and  ought  to  be  maintained, 
as  its  repeal  would  make  England  independent  of 
corn  of  Irish  growth,  which  was  more  easily  to  be 
obtained  than  foreign.  After  again  acknowledging 
Mr.  Houghton's  great  services,  he  concluded  by 
proposing  his  health,  which  was  drunk  with  much 
applause. 

Mr.  Houghton,   in  rpply  to  the  toast,  observed 
thiit  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  find  words  for  ex- 
pressing the  emotions  which  he  then  felt.     Mr.  Har- 
court had  told  them  that  he  bad  sought  slielter  behind 
him,  Mr.  Houghton  ;  but,  surely,  if  the  means  had 
not  been  supplied    to  him,    his   advice    and    efforts 
would  have  been  of  no  avail.     When  he  first  visited 
this  country,  he  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the 
appearance  which  it  presented,  particularly  in  that 
district ;  and  could  not  but  ask  himself  was  it  possi- 
ble that  tenants  under  the  same  landlord  should   be 
so   difierently  circumstanced  1     The   fact  was,  that 
the  land  held  by  most  of  them  was  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture; and  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  bring   its 
properties,  which  were  first-rate,  into  activity.     He 
suggested  that  something  effectual  ought  to  be  done 
in  aid  of  the  soil  nud  the   people  ;  and   what    they 
had  that  day  seen  was  the  consequence  of  his  advice 
having  been  adopted  (cheers).  Ireland  may  be  made 
a   great    country;  but,   in  order  to     that,  landlords 
nmstput  theirhands  into  tlieirpockets, and  stimulate 
their  tenantry  by  example  and  otherwise.     Much  of 
her  distress,  he  thought,  was  owing  to  herself.  When 
one  in  the  other  country   reads   of  Orangemen  and 
Ribbonmen,  and  their  doings,  he  naturally  exclaims 
why  cannot  Irishmen,  like  Englishmen,  occupy  their 
minds  with  such  subjects  as  trade  and  agriculture, 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  working  of  their  fields, 
their  mines — of  which  there  need  he  no  want  here — 
and  all  the  other  sources  of  wealth,  to   the  greatest 
advantage.     Until  the  spirit  of  discord  was  banished, 
the  country  will  not  advance  as  it  ought  to  do;  but 
he  was  happy  to  say  that  it  was  rapidly   subsiding. 
He  did  not  wish  the  country  to  be  without  all  spirit. 
On  the  contrary,  he  would  be  for  setting  father  against 
son,  and  son   against   father,    and   brother   against 
brother,  in  the  spirit  of  emulation — that  each  should 
vie  with  the  other  who  should   most  excel    in   skill 
and  industry  in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields  {hear, 
hear).    There  were  certain  legislative  measures  ne- 
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cessary,  Le  conceived,  to  the  t'ull development  of 
Irish  resourses ;  and  tbe  tirst  ot"  these  was  a  law- 
enabling;  proprietors  ot"  entailed  estates  to  borrow 
money,  equal  to  their  income  for  a  limited  number  of 
years,  upon  the  security  of  their  estates,  to  he  ap- 
plied to  improving;  them  under  the  authority  of  a 
board  to  he  instituted  for  the  purpose ;  and  the 
second  was  a  law  authorising  incumbents  of  parishes, 
many  of  whom  hold  extensive  tracts  of  waste  lands, 
to  lease  those  lands,  or  certain  proportions  of  them, 
under  the  sanction  of  their  respective  bishops.  They 
hear  of  mouii'd  people  en)igTating  from  England  to 
foreign  parts:  but  they  could  not  do  belter  than 
emigrate  here,  for  nowhere  will  the  man  of  skill  find 
a  more  prolitable  investment  for  his  capital  than  in 
land  purchases  in  this  country.  It  had  been  said 
that  it  was  not  safe  for  an  Englishman  to  live  in 
Ireland.  For  himself  he  had  only  to  say  that,  in  this 
retired  district,  it  had  been  his  practice  to  sleep 
with  unlocked  doors.  It  had  alsoheen  ignorantly  or 
malignantly  said  that  there  was  no  safety  for  protes- 
tants  in  a  catholic  countr)' ;  as  to  which  he  would 
merely  remark,  that  the  catholics  here  had  nearly  kilt 
him,  a  proteslant,  with  kindness  (Cheers.).  There 
were  numbers  in  England  who  were  capable  of 
taking  all  the  waste  land  in  Ireland,  were  it  in  the 
market.  Would  that  we  could  bring  among  us  such 
men  as  Earl  Spencer,  or  the  Earl  of  Leicester  !  They 
would  not  be  long  here  until  they  converted  wilder- 
nesses into  gardens.  lie  would  assert  that  property 
had  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  All  of  us,  in  our 
respective  spheres,  have  our  duties  and  obligations 
to  discharge;  and  on  the  owners  of  tbe  soil  there  is 
no  duty  more  incumbent  than  to  cultivate  its  resour- 
ces to  the  utmost  for  the  benefit  of  themselves,  of  its 
occupants,  and  of  the  public  at  large  {Cheers).  They 
have  no  right  to  condemn  to  sterility  that  which  may 
be  made  a  source  of  wealth.  If  he  could  only  get 
the  most  noble  ftlarquis  Conyngham  to  visit  his  es- 
tates in  this  country,  he  thought  that  the  general 
aspect  of  them,  which  was  that  of  desolation,  would 
inspire  in  him  regret  and  sorrow.  They  included 
vast  tracts,  extending  miles  in  length,  the  soil  of 
which  had  never  been  opened  to  the  solar  rays, 
though  of  surpassing  fertility,  and  only  requiring  to 
be  drained  of  slagnnnt  moisture,  to  be  made  capable 
of  producing  food  for  hundreds  of  thousands.  If  the 
reclaiming  of  that  soil  brought  no  profit  to  his  lord- 
ship, which  would  be  wonderful,  still  his  coach- 
wheels  would  not  roll  less  smoothly  nor  his  pillow 
be  loss  soft  when  he  reflected  on  the  immense  good 
he  had  accomplished  {cheeisj.  Sure  ho  (I\Jr.  H.) 
was,  that  were  his  lordsliip  aware  of  the  intense 
wretchedness  which  prevailed  on  his  estates,  he 
would  not  be  at  rest  till  he  saw  it  relieved  ;  and,  at 
least  his  reward  would  bf,  the  assurance  that  when 
his  head  was  laid  low,  his  memory  would  be  grate- 
fully cherished  by  thousands  of  warm  hearts  which 
are  now  frozen  with  poverty.  Think  of  what  F.ng- 
land  was  fifty  years  ago,  in  regard  to  agriculture, 
and  what  it  is  now  !  Think  of  the  inscription  on 
Lord  Leicester's  mansion,  bearing  that  where  it 
stands  there  grew-  not  a  tree  at  the  date  of  its  erec- 
tion, and  the  parish  in  which  it  is  could  riot  support 
itself — which  parish  now  sends  more  grain  to  Lon- 
don than  any  other  in  the  country  !  (),  that  we  had 
more  than  we  have  of  .■such  men  as  Lord  Leicester, 
Lord  Spencer,  and  Lord  '^'arborough  in  Ireland! 
J^et  them  now  turn  their  eves  to  Donegal.  Why, 
excepting  on  a  very  few  estates,  that  county  has  not 
advanced  one  step  for  iho  last  thirty  years.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  people,  for  the  most  part,  had  forgot- 
ten the  condition  annexed  to  their  existence,  that  they 
were  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  such  is  the 


extent  of  ground  lying  in  a  profitless  state.  The  fact, 
however,  was,  thatthe  people  were reallv  industrious 
and  most  anxious  for  employment,  but  they  had  not 
the  means  of  doing  that  which  ouL'ht  to  be  done  by 
tbeirlandlords.  In  Engand,  Mr.  Harconrt  had  given 
him  the  means  of  reclaiming  extensively  ;  and  he 
could  wish  tiiat  more  Englishman  tlian  he  would  in- 
vest their  capital  in  the  soil  of  Ireland  ;  for  to  no  oihei 
country  has  providence  been  more  bountiful.  It  is 
man's  fault  alone  that  she  is  not  what  she  ought  to 
be.  Her  soil,  as  he  said  before,  was  exuberantly 
fertile  ;  there  was  abundance  of  coal  and  ores,  which 
have  been  loo  much  neglected  ;  and  she  has  a  pea- 
santry of  all  others  the  most  capable  of  enduring 
hardships,  and  generous  and  grateful.  IMr.  Hough- 
ton concluded  amidst  much  apjilause  by  proposing 
the  health  of  "  Mr.  Deane,  their  Chairman,"  which 
was  warmly  received. 

Mr.  Deame,  in  returning  thanks,  pronounced  a 
warm  eulogium  on  the  National  School  at  Killybegs, 
which  he  had  that  day  visited.  He  had  visited 
many  English  schools,  but  none  where  the  pupils 
were  so  well  trained,  or  displayed  so  much  clever- 
ness as  there.  The  scholars  were  peculiarly  pro- 
ficient in  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  geogra- 
phy. With  the  fine  capacity  for  instruction  which 
Irish  children  have,  these  schools  could  not  fail  to 
be  productive  of  an  immensity  of  good. 

Francis  De.ine,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law  (also  a  son 
of  the  chairman^,  rose  to  propose  the  health  of  a 
gentleman  whose  benevolence  and  patriotism  were 
well  known  here  and  in  the  sister  kingdoms  ;  he  ^ 
meant  Mr,  Murray,  of  Broughton.  He  regretted 
that  the  ])roposing  of  the  toast  had  not  devolved 
upon  one  who  was  more  capable  of  doing  justice  to 
that  gentleman's  merits  ;  in  alluding  to  which  he 
could  not  but  mention  that,  in  approaching  Killybegs 
he  had  ex|)erienced  one  proof  of  his  public  spirit, 
by  having  to  travel  along  an  excellent  road  wiiicli 
had  been  constructed  at  the  joint  expense  of  him 
and  another  estimable  individual.  Colonel  Connlly. 
All  he  would  say  on  the  subject  was,  that  he  wished 
there  were  many  more  Mr.  Murrays  among  them 
(cheers).  It  was  ranch  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Mur- 
ray did  not  oftener  visit  his  Donegal  estates  ;  but  it 
ouglit  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  the  representa- 
tive of  an  important  county  in  parliament,  the  duties 
of  which  office  necessarily  occupied  much  of  his 
time,  and,  besides,  that  the  indisposition  of  his  ex- 
cellent lady  compelled  him  to  reside  much  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  Before  sitting 
down,  he  would  occupy  their  time  a  little  longer  bv 
remarking  that,  iri  England  he  had  been  told  that  he 
was  exposing  himself  to  no  common  danger  by 
coming  here.  jVow  this  was  really  more  than  a  joke, 
being  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  miscliief ; 
but  he  was  bound  to  tell  them  that  the  false  im- 
])ressions  as  to  the  state  of  Irish  society  which  ob- 
tained in  the  sister  kingdom,  were  produced  by  the 
gross  inventions  and  misrepresentations  of  a  hire- 
ling ])ress  on  this  side  of  the  channel  (hear,  hear, 
hear).  He  declared  that  the  impressions  made  on 
his  mind  by  all  that  he  had  seen  here  were  the  very 
opposite  of  those  to  which  he  had  referred,  and  sure 
he  was  that  his  countrymen  had  as  much  lo  learn 
from  Irishmen  as  they  had  to  learn  from  Englishmen. 
He  could  wish  thiit  there  were  more  persons  of  capital 
from  England  settled  in  this  country  ;  and  he 
thought  that  an  excellent  character  might  be  formed 
by  the  araalgpination  of  the  two  nations.  Mr. 
Dcaiie  concluded  amidst  cheers,  by  proposing  Mr. 
IMurray's  health,  which  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  H"ou(jinoN,  as  Mr.  Murray's  agent,  returned 
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thanka  on  bib  beliali.  He  could  assure  them  thai 
uotbiDg  but  bib  parliamentary  duties  bad  prevented 
tbat  geutlemaii  from  being  present  on  tbat  occasion. 
Tbey  were  all  aware  of  bis  goodness  of  heart  and 
anxious  desire  for  the  improvement  of  this  district. 
80  deep  an  interest  did  be  take  in  the  improvement 
of  JMulumssog,  that  he  allowed  Mr.  llarcouvt  to 
supply  iiimself  with  whatever  stone  and  lime  he 
wanted  from  his  estates  ;  and  he  might  add  tbat  it 
was  owing  to  an  accidental  meeting  which  tbey  had 
had  in  Canterbury  that  JMr.  Harcourt's  thoughts 
were  first  turned  towards  the  undertaking.  Mr. 
Murray  bad  only  a  life-interest  in  his  Irish  property, 
and  had  no  issue  ;  but  were  there  a  law  such  as  the 
one  he  had  susiresfed,  authorizing  the  owners  of  en- 
tailed  estates  to  borrow  on  their  security,  this  dis- 
trict, he  »vas  convinced,  would  experience  many 
more  proofs  that  it  had  yet  received  of  his  munifi- 
cence and  public  spirit, 

A  variety  of  other  toasts  were  given,  and  the 
company  at  length  broke  up,  highly  deliglited  with 
their  entertainment  and  the  whole  proceediiJg:iof  tlie 
dav. 


WARWICKSHIRE      AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  by  the  Judges  as  follows  :  — 
PREMIUMS  FOR  CATTLE. 
Age  to   be  taken  into  consideration. 

For  the  best  milch  cow,  of  any  pure  breed  — 1st 
prize,  4Z.,  to  Mr.  W.  Umbers,  jua.,  long-horned  breed  ; 
2nd  prize,  2L — W.  Holbecli,  Esq.,  Faniborough. 

For  the  best  milch  cow,  of  pnre  long-horned  breed, 
a  prize  of  4/.— Mr.  Thomas  Court,  Lillington. 

For  the  best  bull,  of  any  pure  breed,  a  prize  of  5/. — 
Mr.  Richard  Warner,  Weston  Hill,  loug-horned. 

For  the  best  pair  of  heifers,  under  two  years  old,  a 
prize  of  bl, — Mr.  Thomas  Court,  Lilliugton. 

For  the  best  steer,  not  exceeding  four  yerirs  old,  to 
be  fed  on  vegetable  food  only,  to  be  the  property  of  the 
exhibitor  (a  member),  and  in  his  possession  at  least 
nine  months  prior  to  the  show,  a  prize  of  4/. — Mr,  H. 
Townshend,  King's  Newnham. 

For  the  best  steer,  not  exceeding  four  years  old,  to 
be  fed  without  restriction,  and  to  be  the  property  of 
the  exhibitor  (a  member),  and  in  his  possession  at  least 
nine  months  piior  to  the  show,  a  prize  of  4?. — W.  Wra- 
tiilavv,  Esq.,  Rugby. 

For  the  best  fat  cow,  which  shall  have  calved  once  at 
lea»t  within  the  last  two  years,  and  given  milk  within 
the  last  18  months  ;  to  be  fed  without  restriction,  and 
to  be  the  property  of  the  exhibitor  (a  member),  and 
to  be  bred  by  a  member,  a  prize  of  5/. — Earl  of  Ayles- 

ford. 

Given  by  Lord  Leigh. — To  the  owner  of  the  best 
bull,  shown  as  extra  stock,  which  has  been  used  last 
season  in  the  county,  a  prize  of  3/. — Mr.  Ricliard 
Worthington,  Brockhurst. 

PREMIUMS  FOR  SHEEP. 
To  he  bred  in  the  county  by  the  exhibitor,  a  member. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  five  long-woolled 
theaves,  not  exceeding  twenty  moiij.)is  old,  and  fed  on 
vegetable  food  only;  1st  prize,  5;,^  Mr.  T.  Umbers, 
AVappenbury  ;  ^nd  prize,  3/.,  Earl  of  Warwick. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  fi»e  long-woolled 
shearhogs,  not  exceeding  twenty  gjonths  old  ;  1st 
prize,  5/.,Mr.  T.  Umbers,  Wappentjuiy  ;  2nd  prize,  3Z., 
Earl  of  Warwick. 

To  the  owner  (not  being  a  ram  breeder)  of  the  best 
pen  of  five  long-woolled  ewes,  having  suckled  lambs 
to  July  1st,  and  fed  on  vegetable  food  only  ;  1st  prize, 
5^.,  Mr.  Richard  Archer,  Tachbrooke ;  2Qd  prize,  3/., 
Mr.  J.  P.  Evans,  Griflf. 


To  the  owner  of  the  best  shearling  long-woolled  tup, 
a  prize  of  5.'.,  Mr.Edw,  Lythall,  Farnborough. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  long-woolled  tup,  a  prize  of 
5/,,  Mr.  Samuel  Umbers,  Duntca  Hall. 

GiA'EN  BY  Lord  Leigh. — To  the  owner  of  the  best 
tup,  shown  a!i  extra  stock,  open  to  the  county,  a  prize  of 
2/.,  Mr.  W.  Umbers,  jun.,  Wappenbury. 

PREMIUMS  FOR  HORSES. 

To  tlie  owner  of  the  stallion  best  adapted  to  farming 
purposes,  and  used  in  the  county,  a  prize  of  5/. — Mr. 
Edmund  Ivens,  (Jftou. 

'i'o  tiie  owner  of  the  breeding  mare  best  adapted  to 
farming'  purposes,  the  property  of  a  member — 1st  prize, 
'■}(.,  Eirl  of  Warwick  ;  2nd  prize, 2/., Mr. J.  R. Turner, 
Stoneleigh. 

GivKiV  Ti\  E.  B.  King,  Esq. — To  the  owner  of  the 
l)f;st  cart  filly,  or  entire  cart  colt,  2  years  old,  bred  by 
and  being  tlu;  property  of  a  renting  tenant  in  the  county, 
a  jiiize  of  3/. — Mr.  J.  P.  Evans,  Grilf. 

PREMIUIvrS  FOR  PIGS. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  boar  pig,  u^sed  in  the  county, 
— 1st  prize, 'i^,  Mr.  Thomas  i3all,  Long  Itchington ; 
'2nd  prize,  U.,  Mr.  Richard  Worthington,  Erockhurst. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  sow,  the  property  of  a  meiTi- 
l^er, —  1st  prize,  2/.,  Mr.  John  Burbury,  Leek  Wootton; 
2nd  prize,  1'.     Mr.  Riclmrd  Warner,  Weston  Hill. 

There  were  several  prizes  awarded  to  the  agricultural 
labourers,  and  sweepstakes  entered  into  by  the  members. 

The  members  of  the  society  dined  together  at  the 
Court  House  :  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  as  president,  took 
the  chair;  \  ice  Chairman,  Sir  J.  Mordaunt,  Bart., 
M.P.  Amongst  the  company  were — Lord  Brooke, 
E.  B.  King,  Esq.,  B.  D.  Granville,  Esq.,  H.  C.  Wise, 
Esq.,C.  M.  Caldecott,  Esq.,  Cnpt.  Beville,  Messrs.  S. 
Umbers,  T.  limbers,  K.  Umbers,  Chapman.  Pratt, 
Heath,  Barclay,  WorthiuLrton,  Wni.  Shaw,  a  Member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
Wratislaw,  Wm.  Umbers,  jun.,  Holbech,  Ball,  Evans, 
Hinghara,  &c.,  &c. 

Lord  Leigh  visited  the  show  yard  in  the  morning, 
hut  was  unavoidably  prevented  from  being  present  at 
the  dinner. 

JuDcir;  OF  Cattt,]',  and  Shkep. —  Mr.  T.  laskip, 
JManton,  Beds. 

'J'he  annual  sale  of  rams  belonging  to  Mr.  T.  Har- 
vey, of  f  litohampsted,  took  place  in  a  field  adjoining. 
We  understand  that  one  tup  sold  as  high  as  Forty 
Guineas. 


ST.  COLUMB  FARMERS'  CLUB,-Oa  Monday, 
Sept.  20,  an  able  lecture  was  delivered  to  the  lEcmbers 
this  club,  by  Mr.  J.  Geake,  veterinary  surgeon,  on 
the  History  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  The  lecturer 
commenced  by  stating  that  "  man,  ever  ready  to  im- 
prove surrounding  objects  to  his  advantage,  could  not 
be  long  without  subjecting  to  his  use  such  animals  as 
his  reason  led  him  to  suppose  would  prove  most  useful, 
and  his  experience  found  most  tractable  ;  but  that  ia 
taking  thera  from  their  wild  state  into  confinement,  it 
naturally  arose  that  they  could  not  long  continue  in 
perfect  health ;  and  hence  their  owners  were  compelled 
to  apply  such  remedies  as  their  small  stock  of  informa- 
tion pointed  out."  He  then  proceeded  to  not'ce  the 
treatment  of  the  horse  by  the  Egyptians,  tracing  the 
history  of  the  art  to  the  Grecians  and  Trojans,  stating 
that  even  the  great  Xenophon,  with  several  others, 
wrote  treatises  on  the  horse,  and  among  the  Romans, 
mentioning  several  authors  who  had  written  on  the 
subject.  After  the  Romans,  there  was  a  considerable 
space  of  time  in  which  the  veterinary  art  was  altoge- 
ther neglected,  or  entrusted  to  the  shoers  of  horses, 
shepfierds  and  swineherds,  till  the  I6th  ceutury, 
when  the  interest  tpkenin  the  improvement  of  the  art 
was  evinced  by  the  numerous  authors  who  wrote  on 
the  subject,  and  during  the  17th  century  the  art  made 
rapid  pi  ogress.  The  lecturer  then  spoke  of  cattle, 
confining  himself  principally  to  that  disease  which 
committed  such  ravages  in  the  different  countries— 
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the  murrain  ;  and  noticing  the  earliest  records  of  the 
disease,  and  the  various  treatment  pursued.  He  parti- 
cularly mentioned  the  dreadful  destruction  which  this 
disease  made  in  1711,  and  from  that  time  to  1814, 
when  it  made  such  havoc  in  England,  that  government 
ordered  that  all  cattle  which  showed  any  sj'mptoms  of 
it  should  be  destroyed,  and  compensation  be  made  to 
the  owner.  Several  persons  endeavoured  to  prevent 
its  ravages  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner,  but  were 
unsuccessful.  At  length,  a  school  for  the  study  of  the 
veterinary  art  was  established  at  Lyons,  in  France, 
and  from  the  diligence  and  skill  of  the  professors, 
the  epidemic  was  evidently  restrained,  and  it  was  now 
deprived  of  most  of  its  terrors.  In  mentioning  the 
establishment  of  other  schools,  he  pointed  out  the 
foundation  of  one  in  England,  which,  he  said,  being 
so  near  the  metropolis,  was  rather  disadvantageous  to 
it,  as  the  patients  were  principally  or  nearly  all  of  them 
horses.  *'  But,  at  length,"  continued  the  able  lec- 
turer, "  a  new  era  has  sprung  up,  and  schools  are  now 
established  to  remedy  this  deficiency.  If  that  indefati- 
gable and  excellent  veterinarian,  Mr.  Youatt,  had 
done  nothing- more  than  promote  a  scientific  enquiry 
into  this  important  subject,  he  would  yet  have  left  an 
imperishable  monument  to  his  fame ;  for  it  was  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  untiring  zeal  of  that  distinguished 
man  that  the  attention  of  English  veterinarians  was 
drawn  to  this  important  subject,  and  that  the  study  of 
cattle  and  sheep  (hitherto  so  disgracefully  neglected) 
•was  now  better  understood,  and  the  dreadful  annual 
loss  which  this  country  sustained  by  the  deaths  of  those 
animals  was  now  very  materially  diminished.  Why 
•was  it  that  the  board  of  agriculture  in  England  and  the 
agricultural  societies  so  long  neglected  their  duty,  while 
in  every  Continental  State  the  improvement  of  veteri- 
nary science  had  been  undeviatingly  and  unsuccess- 
fully pursued?  The  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  had 
long  reaped  the  benefit  of  its  judicious  patronage  of 
veterinary  science  in  the  increased  value  of  Scotch  cat- 
tle, and  it  was  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  agriculturists  of  England  were  not  inattentive  to 
the  dictates  of  reason,  interest,  and  common  sense." 
—The  subject  to  be  introduced  at  the  next  monthly 
meeting  is  the  Wire  Worm,  by  Mr.  T.  Glanville,  of 
Trevithick,  St.  Columb. — Cornwall  Gazette. 


If  any  of  your  readers  would  be  kind  enough  to 
give  me  any  information  on  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
temper, it  would  indeed  very  much  oblige, 

Drngheda,  Sept.  8.  An  Irish  Subscriber. 


THE    NEW    EPIDEMIC    IN    IRE- 
LAND. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — You  would  oblige  many  of  your  Irish  friends, 
if  you  would  inform  them  if  there  is  any  efl'ective 
cure  for  this  new  malady,  or  Las  it  made  its  appear- 
ance amongst  the  stock  in  England  1  The  animal 
when  first  affected,  becomes  dull  and  refuses  food, 
Laving  a  short  consumptive  cough,  and  frequently 
before  any  remedy  can  be  applied,  is  dead.  When 
opened,  they  present  the  appearance  on  the  liver,  of 
white  tubercles,  dotted  thickly  over  the  coats  of  the 
liver.  No  application  having  any  effect,  if  any  of 
your  numerous  correspondents  would  condescend  to 
inform  us  on  this  side  of  the  water  of  any  known 
remedy,  thej'  would  greatly  oblige  many  of  your 
Irish  friends. 

I  have  known  one  stock-master  to  lose  17  head  of 
horned  cattle,  without  eflecting  one  single  cure. 
I  am,  Sir,  your's  respectfully. 

Mallow,  Sept.  '3.  Cork. 


Sir, — I  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  my  last 
communication  respecting  "The  smut  in  wheat, 
and  means  for  its  prevention,"  which  appeared  in 
one  of  your  last  month's  papers  ;  and  having  noticed 
in  your  Express  of  yesterday,  an  enquiry  from  your 
Irish  friends  as  to  a  remedy  for  the  epidemic  now 
prevalent  amongst  their  cattle,  I  beg  to  trouble  you 
with  the  following  information  for  their  perusal. 

From  their  description  of  its  symptoms,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  distemper  is  caused  by  the  ex- 
cess of  moisture  in  their  food,  (the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  late  remarkably  wet  season) — a  circum- 
stance which,  I  believe,  frequently  occasions  the  rot 
or  bane  in  sheep.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  reference 
to  the  last  named  disorder,  very  rarely,  or  perhaps 
never,  are  sheep  that  happen  to  be  fed  on  salt  marshes 
(that  is  to  say,  land  that  has  been  gained  from 
or  is  occasionally  overflowed  by  the  sea^,  subject 
to  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  This  consideration 
induced  certain  agriculturists  to  make  trial  of  dry 
salt  as  a  medicine,  which  I  believe  was  attended  with 
complete  success  ;  and  I  would  therefore  suggest  to 
your  correspondents  the  propriety  of  an  immediate 
trial  of  this  cheap  and  simple  remedy.  As  a  preven- 
tive, I  entertain  little  doubt  of  its  value  ;  and  in  cases 
where  the  disease  has  not  reached  a  very  advanced 
stage,  I  think  it  likely  to  effect  a  cure.  It  is  a  well 
known  antidote  for  worms  in  cattle,  keeps  the  body 
cool,  and  helps  digestion.  Probably  the  best  mode 
of  administering  it,  is  to  give  the  cattle  frequently  a 
handful  of  the  salt,  and  to  get  them  into  the  habit  of 
licking  it  off  some  large  flat  stones  which  should  be 
placed  in  different  parts  of  their  pasture.  I  under- 
stand that  they  have  naturally  a  liking  for  salt,  so  that 
the  habit  is  likely  to  be  taught  them  witliout  any 
great  difBculty. 

For  sheep  only,  a  spoonful  of  dry  salt  twice  or 
three  times  a  week,  will  be  sufficient  as  a  preventive 
in  their  case  ;  this  remedy,  even  after  the  attack,  has 
resulted  satisfactorily.  Should  your  friends  find  this 
a  successful  mode  of  treatment,  they  will  of  course, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  communicate  to  you  the 
issue  of  its  operation. 

Yours  truly, 

Sept.  15.  An  Annual  Subscriber. 


CHIPPING  NORTON.— There  is  at  this  time  a 
large  building  in  the  course  of  erection  in  this  town,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  corn  market,  with  accommodation  for  the 
meetings  of  the  town  council  and  for  other  offices.  The 
corn  market  has  been  hitherto  held  in  the  open  street, 
and  the  parties  attending-  it  of  course  exposed  at  all 
seasons  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  We  find 
that  the  farmers  and  others  who  frequent  this  market, 
will  be  mainly  indebted  to  the  exertions  and  liberality  of 
.T.  H.  Langston,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  J.  Ward,  Esq.,  of 
Chipping  Norton,  for  the  erection  of  this  building,which, 
independent  of  its  utility ,will  be  an  ornament  to  the  town. 


Sir, — Several  of  my  cattle,  and  numbers  of  my 
neighbours',  have  taken  the  present  epidemic.  They 
are  seized  with  a  heavy  cough,  and  discharge  much 
water  from  the  eyes,  and  ^some  at  times  take  fits  of 
shivering. 


COMPOST  OK  MANURE.— A  premium  of  30/. 
is  offered  by  Lord  W^orsley,  M.P,,  to  any  person  who 
shall  discover  and  introduce  any  description  of  compost 
of  manure  which,  after  due  trial  in  Lindsey,  shall  be 
deemed  calculated  to  be  of  general  benefit ;  three  com- 
petitors' prizes  to  be  awarded  after  the  trial  of  each.  If 
it  be  not  awarded  in  the  present  year,  Lord  \Vorsley 
will  add  ten  pounds  in  each  succeeding  year,  until  the 
amount  reaches  fifty  pounds,  unless  the  premium  be 
sooner  awarded. 
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GENERAL    AGRICULTURAL    REPORT    FOR, 
SEPTEMBER. 

This  has  certainly,  taken  as  a  whole,  proved  a 
most  propitious  n)onth  for  the  farmer,  and  been 
productive  of  an  immense  amount  of  benefit,  not 
only  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  but  also  to  the 
community  at  large.  From  the  1st  until  about 
the  20th,  the  weather,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
was  unusually  favourable  for  the  in-gathering  of 
the  crops,  and  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  inti- 
mate that  during  the  above  period  large  breadths 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  oat-lands  were  cleared  of 
their  produce  under  the  most  auspicious  circum- 
stances ;  in  fact,  we  never  saw  crops  carried  in 
finer  condition.  The  latter  end  of  the  month 
was  marked  by  the  almost  daily  continuance  of 
heavy  showers  of  rain,  particularly  in  the  south- 
ern and  western  districts;  but  as  the  whole  of 
the  grain,  except  a  few  beans,  had  been  stacked, 
no  obstruction  was  offered  to  the  progress  of 
farm  labours.  In  the  north,  north-east,  and 
north-west  of  England,  the  process  of  carting, 
&c.,  has  been  much  impeded  by  the  wet,  yet,  as 
at  least  four-fifths  of  the  new  corn  has  been  al- 
ready saved,  no  serious  consequences  are  ex- 
pected to  ensue.  Should  the  weather  prove  fine 
for  the  next  ten  days,  everything  will  be  got  in, 
and  the  last  "  harvest  home"  will  be  celebrated 
even  in  those  quarters  generally  considered  the 
most  backward.  The  question  of  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  present  year's  crops  is  now  occu- 
pying the  serious  attention  of  the  agricultural 
body,  and  much  do  we  regret  our  inability  to 
make  so  cheering  a  report  of  them  as  could  be  de- 
sired. The  process  of  thrashing  having  been 
carried  to  a  great  extent,  some  pretty  correct  es- 
timate can  now  be  formed  of  the  yield  of  wheat. 
On  some  of  the  heavy  lands  it  has  come  up  to  a 
full  average,  but  a  decided  falling  off  is  apparent 
in  the  wheat  grown  upon  light  soils — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  we  are  aware  of  parcels  coming  to 
hand  which  do  not  exceed  in  weight  571bs.  per 
bushel,  and  the  acreable  produce  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  three  quarters.  These  observations 
are  not  the  oflfspring  of  theory  but  are  deduced  from 
practical  experience  and  observation.  The  largest 
growth  which  has  come  under  our  notice  was  that 
of  eight-and-a-half  quarters  per  acre,  whicVi  large 
quantity  was  produced  on  a  very  highly  culti- 
vated farm  in  Kent.  As  to  the  quality  of  the 
grain,  this  is  far  from  excellent ;  yet  we  sincerely 
hope  that  an  adequate  supply  of  good  sound 
parcels  will  be  procured,  of  home  growth,  to 
meet  contingencies.  However,  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  enormous  supply  of  foreign  wheat  which 
has  passed  the  customs  in  the  various  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  at  the  nominal  rates  of  Is. 
and  2s.  8d.,  which  has  amounted,  on  a  fair  calcu- 
lation, toupwards  of  1,450,000 qrs.,  will  berequired 
to  make  good  any  deficiency  which  may  in  future 
be  observed  in  the  receipts  of  new  wheats  at  the 
various  markets.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  wheat 
other  than  that  of  home  growth  which  has  been 
released  for  home  consumption,  has  proved  of 
very  superior  quality,  and,  from  the  state  of  the 
trade  at  Mark  Lane  and  elsewhere,  during  the 
week  commencing  on  the  27th,  we  are  firmly  of 
opinion  that  future  rates  of  currency  will  not 
rule  so  lov  -?  many  persons  appear  to  anticipate. 
Thatpritt    i.enow  high  we  freely  admit,  while 


it  may  be  safely  calculated  that  a  fall  of  more 
than  from  5s.  to  7s.  per  quarter  will  not  take 
place  for  some  time  hence.  The  barley  crop  ap- 
pears to  be  exceedingly  abundant,  but  a  large 
quantity  continues  to  arrive  much  out  of  condi- 
tion ;  yet  a  deficiency  of  good  malting  sorts  is  not 
complained  of.  Those  oats  which  were  cut  early 
appear  to  have  sufliered  considerably,  but  the  later 
sorts  have  not  exhibited  the  slightest  falling  off; 
and  we  may  safely  venture  to  affirm  that  the 
yield  will  even  exceed  the  consumption.  The 
produce  of  beans  and  peas  has  been  almost  unpre- 
cedentedly  large,  with  every  prospect  of  fair  quo- 
tations beinij  obtained  for  those  articles. 

Those  out-door  farm  labours  usually  carried  on  at 
this  season,  viz.,  ploughing  the  land  destined  to  be 
sown  with  wheat,  and  the  sowing-  of  the  heavy  qua- 
lities as  winter  stocks,  Lave  gone  on  briskly  under 
the  most  auspicious  circumstances  ;  while  the  soil 
has  been  found  to  work  remarkably  well,  particularly 
in  the  east,  where  less  rain  has  fallen  than  in  many 
other  parts.  Other  labours  are  in  a  very  forward 
state,  and  every  thing  relative  to  agriculture  is  in  a 
very  satisfactory  condition. 

The  various  country  markets  Lave  been  rather 
scantily  supplied  with  English  wheat  in  the  course 
of  the  month,  which  has  produced  a  ready  inquiry 
for  that  article  at  improved  quotations,  and  good 
clearancps  have  been  effected.  Foreign  wheat,  both 
free  and  in  bond,  has  been  held  on  full  as  high  terms, 
and  many  very  large  sales  have  taken  place,  owing 
to  the  millers  being  short  of  stock.  In  barley  little 
has  been  passing  at  an  abatement  of  Is.  per  qr. ;  but 
malt  has  fullv  supported  its  value.  The  oat  trade 
has  ruled  dull  at  drooping  prices  ;  and  the  same 
observations  may  be  applied  to  beans,  peas,  and 
flour,  of  which  a  large  quantity  has  been  brought 
forward. 

From  Ireland  we  learn  that  the  whole  of  the  crops 
has  been  secured  in  the  southern  quarters  ;  but  in 
the  north,  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  oats  vet  re- 
main out.  The  general  produce  of  the  corn  appears 
to  be  somewhat  better  than  anticipated,  and  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  large  shipments  of  the  latter 
article  to  the  English  outports.  Barley,  beans,  and 
peas  are  well  represented.  In  most  of  the  markets 
the  trade  has  continued  firm,  and  no  variation  of 
moment  can  be  noted  in  the  different  quotations. 

Throughout  Scotland  the  utmost  activity  has  been 
observable  in  the  fields,  and  the  harvest,  on  the 
whole,  has  progressed  exceedingly  well.  The  sam- 
ples of  new  wheat,  as  yet,  come  badly  to  hand  ;  but 
no  accurate  criterion  can  be  formed  of  the  actual 
result  of  the  growth.  Wheat  has  sold  at  very  high 
figures  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  with  a  brisk 
inquiry,  but  in  other  corn  little  appears  to  have  been 
doing. 

We  never  recollect  to  have  seen  so  much  pasturage 
for  stock  as  has  been  observable  this  month,  caused 
by  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  j  hence,  the  crop 
of  aftermath  and  clover  has  been  very  abundant; 
but,  on  account  of  the  wet,  scarcely  any  of  it  has  been 
got  in  otherwise  than  out  of  condition.  Eo  h  beasts 
and  sheep  have  fared  extremely  well,  and  i  ppear  to 
he  rapidly  recovering  from  their  late  serious  attacks 
of  the  epidemic. 

The  follownig  is  our  usual  rronthly  statement  of 
tbe  supplies  and  prices  of  stock  exhibited  and  sold 
in  Smiihfield  csttle  market.  The  former  have  con- 
sisted of  14,299  beasts,  119,400  sheep  and  lambs, 
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900  calves,  and  2,800  pigs ;    while  the  latter  Lave  rAlPMriAR    nP      H-nTfTTnTTTTTT-RT 

ruled  as  follow  :-Beef,  from  3s.  2d.  to  4s.  lOd. ;  ^^J^l^JX  IJAK    OJ^      HUKl  ICULl  UK±i 

mutton,  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  2d.;  lamb,  4s.  lOd.  to  5s.  8(). ;  FOR       OCTOBER. 

veal,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  lOd. ;  and  pork,  4s.  8d.  to  os.Hd.  „„  .    . 

per  81bs.,  to  sink  the  offals.    Lambs  may  now  be  ^  '"**  ^^  *^°  season  wherein  the  garden   may  be 

considered  out  of  season.     On  most  market  days,  the  ^I'ought  into  that  condition  of  neatness,  which  it 

demand  for  the  best  beasts,  sheep,  calres,  and  pi-s  ""S'*^'  '°  present  prior  to  the  setting  in  of   winter. 

has  been  steady  at  improved  rates;  and  the  value  of  ^^^^''^  '-"''^P  '^'•'^'^ch  can  be  removed  is  ready  to  be 

the  secondary  and  inferior  sorts  has  been  well  main-  ^^'^^"  "!''  ^"'^  '"^  *'^*^  ^°r'^  proceeds,  every  plot  or 

tained,  owing  to  the  large  numbers  of  dealers  iu  at-  ^^^'^er  can  be  made  clean,  even,  and  entirely  free 

tendance,  while  good  clearances  have  been  effected.  *'°"'  '''•'^^^^' 

A  STATEMENT  and  COMPARISON  of  the  SUP.  ^'^    '"^   vegetable  department, 

PLIES  and  PRICES  of  FAT  STOCK,  exhibited  Broccoli  requires  the  first  care  :  the  "  Cape"  for 
and  sold  iu   Smithfield   Cattle   Market,  on  autumnal  use,  as  it  is  cut,  should  be  entirely  re- 
Monday,  September  28,  1840,  and  Monday,  Septeni-  moved,  otherwise  the  leaves  and  stem  decay.  The 
ber27,  1841.  Portsmouth,  sulphur,  white,   \-c.  for  spring,  may 
At  per  albs,  to  sink  the  ojfals.  be  treated  in  several  ways.     Some  direct  to  take 
Sept.  28,  1840.       Sept.  27,  1841.  up  a  number  of  plants,  and  lav  there  in  a  trench 
Coarse&mferiorBeasts2*l0to3    0..   I'  6to3"'s'  ^i^h  their  heads  sloping  to  the  north    and  only  a 

Second  quality  do 3    2      3    4        3  lo      4    0  f^w  inches  above  ground,  covering  the  Stems  With 

Prime  large  Oxen 3    6      3  10    "   4    2      4    4  earth;  but  if  trench-planting  have  been  adopted 

PrimeSco"t3,&c. .'.'.'.'.'  40      44!!   46      48  in  the  first  removal,  nothing  more  will  be  required 

Coarse  &  inferior  Sheep  32      36!!34      38  than  to  earth  the  stems  to  the  lowest  leaves,  as  is 

Second  quality  do 3     8      3  10    .    3  10      4     4  done  with  celery. 

Prime  coarse  woolled  do.  4    0      4    4  ..   4    6      4  10  Beetroot    may  be  taken  up,  trimmed  carefully, 

Prime  Southdown  do,.   4    8      5    0    .   4  10      5    0  but  not  close  at  the  crowns,  and  secured  in  sand 

Large  coarse  Calves  , .   42      46. .50      56  under  shelter.     Carrots  are  treated  in  the  same 

Prime  small  ditto 48      50..    58      5  10  manner. 

N«f«!?=°ifp'V to      1    ^  ••   *  ^°      ^    "^  ^ea?w:-The  mazagan,   or   early  long-pods,  are 

XMeat  small  Porkers  .,48410.5658  ^          i     i          i    cJ^            ^v,     -.u      • 

'•    ^    °      ^    °  sown  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  either  in  rows, 

SUPPLIES.  or  thickly  in  beds  to  be  transplanted.     Prepare  a 

Sept. 28,  1840.       Sept.  27,  1841.  Small  plot,  three  Or  four  feet   square;  loosen  the 

Beasts 3,658                 '3,243  soil  a  little,  and  strike  drills  three  inches  asunder. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  ....        27,510                23,920  in  which  sow  the  seeds  about  two  inches  apart. 

™^^* 121                      166  Cover  them  with  two  inches  of  fine  earth,  and  pat 

o^ ^^3                      "187  it  even.     When  the  beans  rise  two  or  three  inches 

Up  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets,  the  ar-  high,  they  can   be  lifted  and  set  in  rows;  or,  if 

rivals  of   slaughtered  meat  have  been  oti  a  very  frost  come  on  early,  so  small  a  bed  can  be  easily 

limited  scale,  caused  by  the  warm  weather.     The  protected. 

trade  has  continued  steady  at  improved  quotations.  Cauliflowers,  now  in   frames,   must  be    exposed 

they  being  as  follow: — Beef,  from  3s.  2d.  to  4s.;  as  much  as  possible  to  the  air,  unless  the  weather 

mutton,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  8d. ;    veal,  5s.  to  5s.  8d.;    and  be  very  rainy  ;  in  that  case,  let  the  glasses  be  kept 

pork,  Is.  lOd.  to  5s.  8d.  per  Bibs.  on.     In  the  last  week,  plant  out  finally,  a  quantity 

to  be  protected  under  bell  or  hand-glasses,  to  stand 

at  a  convenient  distance  in  rows  four  feet  apart; 

four  plants  may  be  placed  under  a  glass  for  the 

UTiMT'TTMr'rir^TvTotJTr.u       a     i                   .....  present.     Every  glass  must  be  keijt  close  over  the 

.£.';':L'Se°diiss-,7t-;"f,„e''s;'i  t  t"'- ""  •""' '"'  ""^  "■"■ "'  ""="  »''•  ■""" 

.1  very  raw  and  damp  state,  owing  to  the  short  time  /.^l"/"*         .„         c.v     k          ..        n-                 u 

that  it  remained  in  the  field  after  being  cut.    The  pro-  <-abbaffe  .—A  few  of  the  August  seedlings  may  be 

gress  of  carting  was  arrested  on  the  3rd  inst.  by  the  P"t  out  in  drills  two  feet  asunder;    the  ground 

rain  which  fell  on  that  day;    on  the  4th   we  had  a  should  be  manured,  digged,  and  planted  as    the 

great  quantity  of  rain  ;  the  weather  continued  show-  work  advances. 

ery  until  the  10th,  after  which  we  had  ten  days  of  good  Endive:— Tie  up    for    blanching,     some  of  the 

harvest  weather.     Great  fears  were  at  one  time  enter-  strongest    plants.      Draw    dry    earth    very   high 

tained  about  the  weather,  and  a  considerable   quantity  around  them 

of  v,i,eat  was  carried  between  the  3rd  and  the  lOth  in  Lettuce,  radish,  small  salads,  can  still  be  sown, 

the  Fens,  in  a  very  wet  state.    A    great   many   people  but  earlv  in  the  month 

were  m  too  much  of  a  hurry  when  the  weather  cleared  ^^''^  eaiJy  in  the  month. 

up.    Much  corn,  especially  barley,  was  got  up  before  '^jmiach  will  he  advancing  rapidly  if  the  weather 

it  was  sufficiently  dry  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  corn  has  ^^  warm  ;  let  the  ground  be  kept  very  clean,  and 

been  carried  in  fine  condition  in  the   Fens,  especially  thin  the  plants  to  three  inches  distance. 

oats,  these  last  few  days,  and  there  is  now    very  little  Asparagus-heds  shoull   be  dressed— first  remo- 

n?tfp  wLn,  in'tv'"  "P>T"*V*  ''"'^  oue-fourth  part  ving  the  haulm,  and  forking  up  the  weeds  ;  then 

Se  u%  Sthat  ttTZaLlf  ^rr?^  for  immedi.  cover  the  surface  with  three  or  four  inches  of  very 

aie  use,  anu  mat  tue  remainuet  wil   not  be  fit  tor  use  ..i       i             »»         xi    .   ,                     •         ^  j     «  / 

until  next  spring  and  summer.    The  yield  ot\vheat  is  '°".uV?""^;  ,  "''"!,  **'*'  ,'  ^''^'  '''  ,*''°''=""«  °*  '^''^'^^^ 

good,  but  the  quality  is  not  good  generally       There  ^^''  '^  O'Sged  from  the  alleys.    Lay  all  the  aspara- 

•will  not  be  more  than  half  of  the  Ijarley  fit  for  u=e  until  F""^  haulm  \n  the  alleys,  tread  it  down,  and  leave 

ne.\tMarch;  the  quality  is  generally    very  bad;  good  ^^  to  decay  into  vcgcf able  mould. 

malting  barley  will  be  very  scarce  'indeed.     There  is  For  forcing,  hot-beds  of  good  leaves  should  now 

an  abundance  of  keeping  on  the  eddishes  and  stubbles,  be  prepared  ;  also  dung   or  tan   beds.     The  roots 

and  stock  are  doing- well,  except  lambs,  which  scour  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  thcbcds  are  settled,  and 

in  some  places.     'J  he  fallows  are  iu  a  wretched  state,  the  heat  tempered. 

in  consequence  ol  the  showery  wcather.-Sept.  22.-  Dress   the   beds    of    aromatic   herls.     Dig    the 

Hxmungdon  Gazelle.  g,o„nd  jjghtiy,  clearing  away  weeds,  and  cutting 
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down  all  the  old  stems  ;  then  dress  with  a  covering 
of  light  loam,  incorporated  with  old  manure. 

Potatoes  may  be  taken  up  as  they  are  ready  ; 
and  in  doing  this  work,  it  would  be  wise  to  lay 
the  ground  in  neat  ridges  to  mellow  during  winter. 

Dig,  trench,  and  manure,  all  vacant  spaces. 

FRUIT     nEPARTMENT. 

October  is  the  most  fitting  season  of  the  year  to 
transplant  every  sort  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 
If  the  object  be  to  prepare  an  entiie  new  peacli 
border,  the  draining  of  the  ground  should  be  seen 
to;  that  is,  if  the  subsoil  tend  to  retain  water. 
A  rubble,  or  open  stone  drain,  should  be  formed 
in  front  of  the  whole  line,  and  six  feet  from  the 
wall,  the  base  sloping  six  inches  in  the  entire  fall 
toward  the  drain.  Chalk  and  shaly  rock  are  capi- 
tal natural  drainage  ;  therefore,  a  six-inch  stratum 
of  chalk,  brick-bats,  or  broken  sandy  stone,  must 
produce  an  excellent  substitute.  Upon  this  base, 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  of  sound  pasture  turfy 
loam,  will  form  the  best  and  simplest  medium  of 
liealthy  vegetation.  All  the  manured  composts, 
however  strenuously  recommended,  are  at  best 
doubtful. 

The  same  principles  will  hold  good  in  preparing 
borders  for  all  other  fruit  trees  ;  for  in  planting 
orchards  and  independent  trees,  fresh  turfy  loam 
and  a  dry  foundation,  are  propitious  in  every  case. 
When  planted,  the  roots  ought  to  be  opened  in  a 
radiating  form  as  correctly  as  possible,  and  the 
transfer  should  be  effected  with  all  expedition. 
The  earth  made  very  fine,  being  trickled  among  the 
roots,  mu'st  be  thoroughly  ])ud(lled  by  means  of  a 
stream  of  water  from  the  nozzle  of  a  watering  pot. 
^Vith  these  precautions,  success  will  be  almost 
certain;  aud  tlie  tree  will  start  off  in  the  spring 
having  developed  many  new  spongeletj  during  the 
autumn. 

In  this  way  plant  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry, 
peach  trees,  &c.;  also  currant,  gooseberrj',  ami  rasp- 
berr}'  shrubs.  The  vine,  and  fi£c,  may  also  be 
planted  or  deferred  till  Feburarj',  because  they  root 
speedily.  Propagate  the  currant  and  gooseberry 
by  cuttings  of  the  wood  of  the  late  summer.  Take 
off  all  the  buds  except  the  tbree  or  four  at  lop  ;  fix 
each  firmly  in  the  soil,  ])reviousIy  trickling  a  litde 
sand  around  the  base  of  tbe  cutting.  Do  not  prune 
the  trees,  otherwise  small  birds  will  perchance  de- 
vour nine-tenths  of  the  remaining  fruit  hiids  during- 
the  winter. 

Gather  winter  pears  and  apples,  and  as  a  criterion, 
try  to  lift  the  fruit  gently  ;  if  ready,  it  will  detach 
i'.seif  with  a  snap,  the  pear  especially.  Tbe  best  pears 
ought  to  be  housed  before  any  frost  occur  ;  otherwise, 
they  decompose  rapidly.  A  rather  warm,  but  quite 
dry  dark  room,  appears  favourable  to  this  beurrees, 
and  finest  pears  of  Belgium  ;  the  longest  keepers 
are  the  B.  ranee,  and  the  easter  beurrt'e  ;  tbe 
D'Aremburg  is  also  very  fine. 

Apples  may  remain  much  longer  on  the  trees,  and 
indeed  should  he  mellow.  In  storing,  a  dark,  airv, 
cold  room,  inaccessible  however  to  frost,  is  very  de- 
sirable; and  in  it  (according  to  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  first  fruit  growers  in  Berks,  whom  we  have 
lately  consulted)  simple  shelves,  with  a  breast  slip 
of  wood  to  prevent  rolling  off,  are  all  that  are  re- 
quired. On  them  the  apples  may  lie  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  one  layer  above  another  without  injurv. 
Some  persons  still  adopt  the  plan  of  previously  lay- 
ing the  fruit  in  heaps  to  sweat.  But,  at  all  events, 
each  should  be  wiped  dry  before  it  is  stored  ;  but  no 
straw  should  be  used. 

Late  grapes  of  tbe  vinery  will  be  ripe,  and  shou d 


be  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  keeping  the  house  venti- 
lated in  sunny  davs,  hut  close  in  wet  weather,  and  at 
night. 

Succession  pine  plants  must  be  pushed  on  in  warm 
ydts  heated  by  hot  water  and  linings  of  dung.  The 
large  plants  lor  fruiting  in  summer,  are  kept  cool 
and  nearly  dry. 

Fr0'\\ER      DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  first  week  take  up,  carefully  pot,  and  pro- 
tect ever)'  green-house  plant  that  has  been  in  the 
ground,  which  it  is  intended  to  preserve.  Bring  all 
the  other  plants  into  their  winter  quarters,  but  give 
air  freely,  and  abate  water.  Top  all  the  vigorous 
young  geraniums  raised  by  cuttings,  to  make  the 
plants  stocky. 

Place  Anrictdas  in  an  airy  frame ;  CameUias  in  a 
shady,  cool  house  or  pit,  where  they  can  be  secured 
from  severe  frost. 

Take  up  some  plants  of  shrubby  calceolaria,  with 
good  balls  of  earth,  and  secure  them  to  furnish  young 
wood  for  cuttings  in  spring. 

Do  the  same  by  the  heatfuchsias, 

Boses  in  pots  introduced  to  the  flower  house  or 
warm  pit,  will  bloom  early. 

Chinese  Primulas  are  raised  now  by  cuttings  ;  those 
with  fimbriated  flowers  are  the  best,  hut  plants  raised 
from  seeds  are  preferable. 

Cutticgs  oiierheiia  may  still  be  taken  ;  calceolarias, 
peiistemens,  and  many  herbaceous  species,  may  also 
be  raised,  and  the  best  method  we  have  found  to  be 
the  following : — Set  a  small  frame  in  a  bed  of  heath- 
soil,  jido  the  earth  around  it  close  to  the  glass  a  foot 
thick  on  every  side  ;  level  the  soil  and  plant  the  cut- 
tings in  sanded  holes.  Keep  the  glass  close,  and 
cover  it  effectually  on  frosty  nights ;  thus  we  raised 
every  cutting  with  security  in  1840-1,  and  yet  the 
frost  was  intensely  severe.  Camellia  cuttings  could 
thus  be  raised. 

Mow  lawns  once,  roll  walks,  rough  dig  or  fork  all 
tbe  quarters,  prepare  beds  for  bulbs,  and  makeevery 
bed  and  the  shrubberies  neat  and  orderlyf 


MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  AT 
KNOWSLEY  HALL.— The  aviary  and  museum  of 
ni^tural  history  at  Knowsley  Hall,  tbe  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  about  eight  mdes  from  Liverpool,  are  great 
objects  of  attraction.  The  principal  object  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  besides  a  desire  to  possess  living  animals  for  the 
elucid.iion  of  tbe  science  of  Natural  History,  has  ever 
been  to  introduce  such  animals  as  are  likely  to  become 
useful  as  either  food,  or  to  furnish  materials  lor  manu- 
facturing purposes.  His  lordship  has  been  eminently 
successful  as  regards  the  Alpaca  or  Peruviun  sheep, 
which  at  the  piesent  time  occupy  so  much  attention, 
particularly  by  those  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits. 
There  is  a  irniall  flock  at  Knowsley,  and  the  wool  upon 
those  which  his  lordship  has  bred  in  England  is  found 
to  be  much  superior  to  that  imported  from  South  Ame- 
lica.  There  are  many  species  of  deer,  antelopes,  and 
other  animals,  which  his  lordship  is  attempting  to  natu- 
ra'ise.  The  large  collection  of  pigeons  and  pheasants 
aids  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  aviary.  The  ostrich, 
emu,  rhea,  cassowary,  and  many  other  beautiful  and 
rare  birds,  never  fail  to  delight  visitors  by  their  grotesque 
fiwrures  and  beautiful  plumage.  There  is  a  numerous 
collection  of  carnivorous  birds  and  parrots,  both  of 
which  engross  the  visitor's  attention.  The  ponds  in  the 
aviary  are  adorned  with  a  beautiful  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  rare  species  of  water  fowl  from  most  parts  of  teh 
world  ;  this  a.*semblage  of  aquatic  birds  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  Europe.  The  orniiholopist  would  ever  find  a 
rich  treat  for  observation,  which  would  amply  repay  a 
visit  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  aviary  at 
lin.wsley  covers  an  area  of  about  ten  acres.    The 
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museum  occupies  two  larsre  room'?  in  the  Hall,  which 
are  filleil  eiUireiy  wiili  birds ;  and  it  is  now  in  con'em- 
platiou  to  put  up  anoiher  room  lor  the  reception  of  other 
objects  ot  natural  tiistory.  Some  idea  may  be  i'ormed 
of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  collection  when  it  is  known 
the  museum  contains  above  6,700  specimens  of  birds, 


and  a  third  of  this  number  unstufTed  remains  to  be 
added.  Admission  may  be  obtained  to  visit  thft  aviary, 
museum,  and  prrounds,  by  applyinfr  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
who  is  ever  willing  to  give  permission  to  strangers  wish- 
ing to  see  ihess  plaices  either  from  motives  of  curiotity 
or  amuement. 


AGRICULTURAL    INTELLIGENCE,  FAIRS,  &c. 


WORCESTER  FAIR,— At  our  great  annual  fair 
on  Monday,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  keep  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  supply  of  sheep  was  not  so 
numerous  as  at  last  year's  fair,  but  the  quality,  both  of 
stores  and  fat  sheep,  was  much  belter,  and  tliey  ave- 
raged Is.  per  head  higher  than  last  year  ;  fat  sheep 
(which  were  all  disposed  of)  meeting  a  very  ready  sale 
at  did.  Among  the  rams  were  miany  very  fine  animals 
of  the  Leicester,  Southdown,  and  Cotswold  breed.  The 
show  of  cows  (from  the  cause  above  stated)  was  also 
smaller  than  usual,  and  any  with  the  appearance  of  meat 
met  with  a  ready  sale  ;  prices  averagmg  from  e^d.  lo 
7d.  Cows  and  calves,  and  also  barrens,  were  much 
sought  after,  but  there  were  very  few  shown,  and  those 
of  an  indifferent  description.  There  were  a  few  very 
fine  beasts  belonging  to  two  Herefordshire  gentlemen, 
which  were  speedily  purchased.  There  was  a  tolerable 
supply  of  horses,  but  very  few  good  ones,  consequently 
not  many  changed  hands.  Very  little  business  was  done 
in  the  pig  market.  The  number  of  animals  brought  to 
market  was  as  follows :— Sheep,  6,414;  Pigs,  257; 
Beasts,  299;  Calves,  17;  Horses,  374.  Of  cheese  there 
was  very  little  pitched  except  by  factors,  the  whole 
quantity  in  the  market  being  considerably  under  30  tons. 
Best  fetched  from  65s.  to  703.,  seconds  56s.  to  68s.,  skim 
30s.  to  40s.  Very  little  .business  was  done,  and  prices 
were  looking  down. 

At  NEVVTON  FAIR  there  was  but  a  small  supply 
of  fat  bullocks  and  sheep,  and  the  former  must  be 
quoted  at  from  9a.  to  10s.  per  score ;  the  latter  at  from 
5d.  to  6d.  per  lb.  There  was  a  remarkably  fine  show 
of  cows  and  calves,  and  several  sales  were  effected  at 
high  prices  ;  as  thus,  a  beautiful  heifer  and  calf  were 
sold  for  19^  In  another  instance  also  18/.  10s.  was  bid 
for  a  fine  heifer  and  calf,  and  refused.  And,  further, 
six  heifers  and  calves  were  sold  for  nearly  16/.  each. 
The  show  of  steers  was  very  plain,  and  in  this  way  there 
was  not  much  doing.  In  the  market  the  same  day,  pigs 
(carcases)  were  from  8s.  3d.  to  9s.  2d.  per  score. 
Store  pigs,  dear.  Butter,  from  lid.  to  12d.  per  lb.; 
e?:g<,  Is.  per  dozen  ;  potatoes  6d.  per  score ;  cabbages, 
2d.  to  3d.  each.  Poultry— ducks, from  4s.  to  5s. ;  fowls, 
3s.  to  4s. ;  chickens,  2s.  to  3s.  per  couple.  Shambles- 
beef,  6d.  to  7d. ;  mutton,  5id.  to  7d. ;  larBb,6d.  to  7d.; 
veal,  6d.  to  6jd. ;  pork,  5^d.  to  7d.  per  lb. 

CARLISLE  CATTLE  SHEEP  AND  HORSE 
FAIR,  Monday,  Sept.  20.— There  were  about  3000 
cattle  of  all  sorts,  comprising  about  1000  Galloways, 
1200  Highlanders,  600  Irish.  150  shorthorns,  and  50 
cows.  Sales  were  slow,  and  prices  in  general  lower 
than  was  anticipated.  1600  sheep,  principally  cheviot 
and  hall-bred  lambs,  with  a  few  crosses,  and  slack  ewes, 
were  exhibited  ;  and,  as  with  the  cattle,  sales  were 
anythinir  but  quick  without  any  improvement  in  prices. 
A  considerable  portion  of  both  cattle  and  sheep  were 
unsold  at  a  late  hour.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
easterly  winds  a  portion  of  Irish  cattle  on  sea  did  not 
get  forward,  and  the  show  altogrether  was  inferior  to  that 
of  the  same  market  last  year.  'I'he  horse  market  was  very 
uiiint -resting,  either  in  point  of  numbers  or  quality,  and 
th'  demand  was  consequently  dull,  and  sales  difiicult 
to  e'fect  on  liny  terms,  except  for  good  articles,  of 
wl  ic'i  the  number  was  very  limited. 

ASHBOURN  CAHLE  FAIR.  Sept.  20.~This 
fair  was  tolerably  well  supplied  with  cattle.  Fiesh 
barren  and  incalved  cows  were  much  in  demand,  and 
good  pi  ices  were  rerilised  for  them.  The  sale  of  inferior 
stock  was  not  so  brisk  as  usual.  Young  stock  were 
plentiful,  and  well  sold.    A  great  quantity  of  ihecp  were 


penned,  but  sales  were  dull,  excepting  for  lambs,  which 
fetched  fair  prices.  Of  horses,  those  that  were  useful 
met  with  ready  customers  at  good  prices,  the  interior 
kinds  met  with  a  dull  sale.  Beef  and  mutton  may  be 
quoted  at  about  6d.  per  lb.  At  the  cheese  fair,  on  the 
following  day,  prices  averaged  SBs.  to  56s.,  and  some 
few  dairies  ata  shilling  or  two  per  cwt.  more,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  was  sold. 

GISBURN  FAIR,  Sept.  20.— We  have  to  repoi;t  a 
large  show  of  good  beef,  and  great  many  buyers,  which 
caused  a  brisk  sale  ;  prices  about  the  same  as  last 
fortnight.  We  had  only  a  short  supply  of  lambs,  which 
were  sold  at  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  head  advance.  Avery 
good  show  of  in-calvers,  which  met  with  a  good  market. 
Aiso  a  very  large  show  of  lean  Irish  ;  one  lot  of  67  was 
sold  for  9/.  per  head. 

NORTHAMPTON  CHEESE  FAIR.— There 
were  a  great  many  store  beasts  at  our  fair  on  Monday 
last.  Of  good  Herefords  there  were  very  few,  but  the 
Devons,  Shropshires,  and  Welch,  constituted  what 
might  be  called  a  large  fair.  On  account  of  tlie  im- 
mense quantity  of  grass  now  on  the  land,  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  beasts  were  bougiit  by  the  graziers,  at  prices 
much  above  those  of  the  same  period  last  year.  The 
supply  of  fat  beasts  was  equal  to  the  demand.  There 
was  rather  a  large  show  of  sheep.  Good  ewes  for  tup- 
ping, store  shearhogs,  and  store  lambs  were  in  demand, 
to  that  the  principal  part  of  the  .sheep  were  cleared  ofi. 
There  were  not  a  great  many  milking  cows,  but  what 
there  were  met  a  ready  sale,  the  demand  for  milch 
cows  in  London  being  very  great ;  all  apprehension  of 
the  milk  being  infectious  from  the  late  epidemic  having 
vanished.  There  was  a  large  lot  of  superior  breeding 
ewes  belonging  to  Mr.  Roger  Hewitt,  of  Pitsford, 
which  were  sold  at  high  prices.  Some  of  them  fetched 
nearly  80s.  each,  and  the  whole  averaged  60s.  a-piece. 
They  were  all  bred  from  the  flock  of  Mr.  Richard 
Hewit,  of  Dodford,  near  Daventry.  The  quantity  of 
cheese  pitched  was  extremely  small,  and  prices  ave- 
raged from  56s.  to  63s. 

ABINGDON  FAIR  on  Monday  last  was  very  dull, 
and  although  it  is  not  generally  a  large  horse  fair,  we 
never  before  saw  so  few,  anil  those  of  a  very  inferior 
quality.  Other  things  were  of  a  like  character,  and 
trade  heavy  at  late  prices. 

BUDE,  Sept.  23.— The  annual  Fair  held  here  yes- 
terday was  scarcely  so  well  supplied  with  cattle  as  on 
many  former  occasions,  but  the  number  of  sheep  was 
about  as  usual.  Bullocks  sold  remarkably  well,  but 
there  was  no  improvement  in  prices  to  be  noticed  ;  in 
fact,  some  persons  who  appear  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  country  in  that  respect,  seem  to 
think  that  the  present  high  prices  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  be  sustained  much  longer,  notwithstanding 
their  friends  are  now  at  the  helm  of  affairs.  The  best 
beef  was  worth  about  60s.  per  cwt.,  which  was  also 
something  about  the  value  of  cows  aud  calves.  Steers 
and  working  oxen  sold  well  at  good  prices,  according 
to  their  respective  ^izes,  breeds,  and  inclination  to 
fatten,  &c.  &;c.  Sheep  were  worth  about  6d.  per  lb. 
Fat  store  ewes,  wethers,  and  lambs,  were  also  in  good 
request,  though  some  were  diiven  awav  unsold. 

HORRINGER  SHEEP  AND  LAMB  FAIR.— 
This  annual  mait  was  never  better  supplied  with  good 
slock  than  on  Saturday  last,  and  upon  no  occnsion  was 
tb  re  more  diipu>itioii  to  do  business.  Business  might 
be  sill  id  to  have  reaeiied  its  height  about  two  o'clock, 
when  the  rain  fell  in  torrent."!,  and  drove  the  company 
ofi'  the  ground,  so  that  many  lots  that  were  previously 
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"  in  price  "  were  driven  off  without  completing  the 
purchases.  The  stock  was  in  fine  condition,  and  there 
was  sreat  inquiry  both  for  Down  and  Half-Down 
shearling'  ewes — the  former  selling  from  32s.  to  42s., 
the  latter  from  35s.  to  44s.  Down  wether  shearlings 
from  33s.  to  38s.;  Half-Downs  from  30s.  to  35s.; 
Half-Down  ewe  lambs  from  25s.  to  27s.;  wethers  21s. 
to  253.;  Half- Leicester  lambs  from  23s.  6d.  to  28s.  per 
head.  The  shew  of  white-faced  sheep  was  very  limited, 
as  also  of  fat  stock  ;  but  what  were  sold  fetched  from 
7s.  to  8s.  per  stone.  The  Marquis  of  Bristol  shewed  a 
stand  of  Down  Wether  Lambs,  which  were  admired  by 
all  who  saw  them,  and  pronounced  by  competent  judges 
not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  field.  There  were  many  stands 
of  excellent  Down  Tups,  which  were  sold  from  6/.  to 
10/.  a-he&d  ;  but  upon  the  whole  there  was  little  done 
in  selling  or  letting  this  description  of  stock.  Mr. 
Oakley  shewed  a  stand  of  pure  Leicester  Tups,  which 
were  caught  up  at  3/.  to  41.  for  Lambs  ;  Shearling  6/. 
10s.  to  9/. ;  two-shears  from  71.  to  10/.  The  Beast 
market  was  short,  there  having  been  but  two  stands  of 
Galloways  shewn  by  Mr.  Ruffell,  and  the  trade  any- 
thing but  brisk  ;  what  business  was  done  in  this  descrip- 
tion of  stock  was  at  about  17/,  per  head.  Mr.  Jaggett 
shewed  a  stand  of  three-year  old  short-horned  Oxen, 
which  brought  15/.  10s.;  Homebreds  IB/.  10s.  High- 
land Scots,  Welch  Heifers,  and  ■  Steers  none.  Cows 
but  few,  and  none  worth  quotation.  Down  Lambs. — 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  wethers,  22s.  6d. ;  Marquis  of 
Bristol's  ewes,  22s.,  wethers,  28s. ;  E.  Witt,  Esq., 
Fornham,  wethers,  24s. ;  .T.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Barton, 
wethers,  25s.;  Mr.  Booty,  Tuddenham,  wethers,  22s. 
6d. ;  Mr.  Clover,  Kirtling,  Cambridgeshire,  wethers, 
27s. ;  Mr.  Roper,  Rougham,  ewes,  23s. ;  Mr.  Smith, 
Barton  Mere,  ewes,  21s.,  wethers,  21s.;  IMr.  Webb, 
Hildersham  (refuse),  ewes,  21s. ;  wethers,  20s. 
Half-down  Lambs. — G.  Pawsey,  Esq.,  Lidgate, 
ewes,  24s.,  wethers,  27s.  ;  Mr.  Burrell,  Westley, 
wethers,  26s.  Half  Leicester  Lambs. — E.  Witt, 
Esq.,  Fornham,  ewes,  23s.  6d.,  wethers,  23s.  6d.;  J. 
Muskett,  Esq.,  Fornham,  ewes,  25s.,  wethers,  25s.  ; 
Mr.  Denton,  Rushbrooke,  ewes,  28s.,  wethers,  28s. 
Down  Crones. — Marquis  of  Bristol's,  ewes,  24s.; 
Duke  of  Norfolk's,  ewes,  238. ;  J.  Phillip's,  Esq.,  Bar- 
ton,  ewes,  228. ;  Mr.  Rainbird,  Hengrave,  ewes,  23s. ; 
Mr.  Denton,  Rushbrooke,  ewes,  2l9.  Half-down 
Crones.— G.  Pawsey,  Esq.,  Lidgate,  ewes,  24s. ;  Mr. 
Booty,  Tuddenham,  ewes,  20s. 

SHEEP  SHOW  AT  MOFFAT,  AND  FAIR.— 
A  show  of  sheep  was  held  upon  Friday,  the  l7th  cur- 
rent, in  a  field  adjoining  the  pretty  village  of  Moffat, 
justly  styled  the  Montpelier  of  Scotland,  and  the 
attraction  was  greater  than  usual,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Highland  Society,  with  the  view  of 
promoting  the  local  shows  of  sheep,  and  thereby  fos- 
tering the  spirit  of  competition  and  improvement  in  the 
breed  of  sheep,  cattle,  &c.,  had  in  a  most  liberal 
manner  offered  premiums  this  season  to  the  extent  of 
24/.  for  Cheviot  sheep  for  a  district  round  Moffat, 
comprehending  the  pastoral  districts  of  Dumfries-shire, 
and  of  the  adjoining  counties.  In  addition  to  these 
premiums,  the  Moffat  Local  Sheep  Show  continued  to 
give  premiums  for  certain  descriptions  of  stock.  The 
day  was  very  fine,  and  the  attendance  of  farmers  and 
landlords  from  a  distance  exceeded  any  thing  that  has 
hitherto  taken  place  there,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
splendid  animals  changed  owners.  The  show  of  Che- 
viot sheep,  particularly,  was  more  numerous  and  finer 
than  upon  any  previous  occasion,  many  of  them  having 
been  brought  from  the  adjoining  counties  to  compete 
for  the  Highland  Society's  premiums.  We  are  glad  to 
have  it  in  our  power  to  say  that  these  premiums,  with 
one  exception,  have  been  carried  off  by  Dumfries-shire 
farmers,  and  that  the  first  price  was  gained  by  Mr. 
Moffat,  of  Craigbeek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Moffat,  for  a 
splendid  tup  bred  by  that  enterprising  young  farmer, 
Mr.  Carruthers  of  Kirkhill.  Mr.  Aitchison,  of  Men- 
zion,  competed  for  all  the  Highland  Society's  pre- 
miums, but  was  only  successful  in  carrying  off  one 
prize.  This  fact  speaks  volumes  for  the  quality  of 
stock  shewn,  as  it  is  well  known  that  Menzion  is  a 


famed  breeder  of  stock.  Messrs.  Wilkin  of  Tinwald 
Downs,  and  Laurie  of  Terregles  Town,  both  extensive 
and  eminent  breeders,  had  each  about  a  score  of  very 
superior  Leicester  tups,  bred  by  themselves,  for  sale. 
We  believe  Mr.  Wilkin  sold  more  than  he  exposed,  and 
he  competed  for  and  gained  the  prize  for  Leicester 
tups.  Mr.  Lauiie  also  sold  nearly  all  shewn  by  him  at 
good  prices.  The  show  of  black  cattle  was  not  so 
numerous  as  on  former  occasions,  owing"  to  many 
farmers  being  afraid  of  getting  their  cattle  affected  by 
the  murrain,  which  has  been  prevalent  in  the  district. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  cattle  shewn  were 
of  a  very  superior  description,  and  several  purchases 
were  made.  We  observed  among  other  eminent  agri- 
culturists present,  the  following : — J.  J.  Hope  John- 
stone, Esq.,  of  Annandale,  M.P.;  G.  G.  Bell,  Esq.,  of 
Castleo'er ;  W.  Younger,  Esq.,  of  Craiglands  ;  James 
S.  Wightman,  Esq.,  of  Courance  ;  Mr.  Stoddart,  of 
Howshaw;  Mr.  Scott,  of  Castle  ;  S.  M'Adam,  Esq.,of 
Shalloch  ;  Mr.  Pagan,  commission  agent,  from  Liver- 
pool, &c.  Amongst  the  dealers  present  we  observed 
our  townsmen,  Messrs.  John  Payne  and  James  Kerr. 
The  arrangements  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
stock  were  well  got  up,  and  no  confusion  took  place, 
from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  two  shows,  &c, 
on  the  same  day.  Mr.  C.  Stewart,  of  Hillside,  who 
took  charge  of  this  department,  and  had  the  direction 
of  the  different  matters  connected  with  the  shows,  had 
everything  done  in  an  admirable  manner.  The  following 
prices  were  given  for  stock  during  the  day.  Several  of 
the  tups,  &c.,  which  had  gained  prizes  were  sold  ;  and, 
among  others,  those  of  Mr.  Milligan,  of  Hayfield,  who 
gained  two  first  prizes  for  black-faced  sheep,  were  sold 
at  4/.  each.  Cheviot  tups,  from  2/.  to  7/.  each  ;  draft 
ewes,  from  2Cs.  to  24s.  each.  Leicester  tups,  from 
50s.  to  S5s. ;  black-faced  tups,  from  25s.  to  80s.  A  lot 
of  20  Highland  cattle,  three  years  old,  were  sold  at  8/. 
each,  and  12  Galloway  two  year  old  bullocks  at  8/.  10s. 

MR.  DAINTREE'S  ANNUAL  SALE  OF  LEI- 
CESTER TUPS  AND  EWES  took  place  on  Monday 
last.  The  principal  buyers  were  Mr.  Ellis,  of  War- 
boys  ;  Mr.  Mosely,  Somersham ;  Mr.  AUpress  ;  Mr. 
Tofts,  Cambridge ;  Mr.  Cawcutt,  Boxworth ;  Mr. 
Dawson;  Mr.  Harradine,  Needingworth,  &c.  The 
average  price  was  9/.  6s.  But  few  pens  of  the  ewes 
were  sold. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  RAMS  AT   HORK- 
STOW. — The  important  sale  of  twenty  shearling  rams, 
belonging  to  John  Richardson,  Esq.,  of  Horkstow, 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  took  place  on  Tuesday  se'n- 
night,  at  his  fold  farm.     The  weather  was  very  unfa- 
vourable, and  although,  in  consequence  many  were 
prevented  from  attending,  the  competition  was  never- 
theless of  a  very  spirited  nature.    Mr.  Richardson  also 
exhibited  for  the  inspection  of  the  visitors  one  hundred 
breeding  ewes,  with  which  he  might  challenge  any 
breeder  of  rams  in  Enrjland.     This  plan  ought  to  be 
more  generally  pursued  by  those  who  offer  their  rams 
for  sale  or  hire,  as  the  public  would  then  have  an  op- 
portunity of  ascertaining  the  general  character  and  me- 
rits of  the  flock.     We  could  enumerate  many  instances 
to  prove  the  superiority  of  this  breed  of  Improved  Lei- 
cesters,  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Richardson,  of  Great  Limber,  who  has  shown 
both  rams,  shearling  wethers,  and  gimmers  descended 
from  this  stock,  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  ex- 
hibitors at  the  various  meetings  of  the  North  Lincoln- 
shire Agricultural  Society.     We  subjoin  a  list  of  the 
prizes  : — No.  1,  by  a  sheep  of  the  late  Mr.  D.   Far- 
row's, 8/.  10s. ;  2,  by  do.,  11/.;  3,  by  Mr.  Richardson's 
Magnum  Bonum,  .10/.  10s. ;   4,  by  a  sheep  of  Mr. 
Wright's  of  Bunney,  7/.  15s. ;  5,  by  a  sheep  of  Mr. 
Burgess's,  9/. ;  6,  by  a  sheep  of  the  late  Mr.  D.  Far- 
row's, 9/.  10s. ;  7,  by  Mr.  Richardson's  Symmetry,  131, ; 
8,  by  a  sheep  of  Mr.  Thorpe's,  8/.  lOs. ;  9,  by  a  sheep 
of  Mr.  Wright's,  6/.  6s. ;  10,  by  Symmetry,  71.  15s.; 
11,  by  Mr.  Richardson's  Fat  Back,  10/.  15s. ;  12,  by  a 
sheep  of  Mr.  Wright's,  9/. ;  13,  by  Symmetry,  9/. ;  14, 
by  Magnum  Bonum,  6/.  10s.;  15,  by  a  sheep  of  the 
late  Mr.  D.  Farrow's,  15/. ;  16,  by  a  sheep  of  Mr. 
Wright's,  6/.  15s. ;  17,  by  Fat  Back,  9l.  15s.;  18,  by  a 
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sheep  of  the  late  Mr.  D.  Farrow's,  40/.:  19,  by  ilo., 
38/.  ;  iO,  by  Ma^Bum  Bonum.  20/.— Total,  256/.  lis. 
plied  with  store  short-hovns  rnttle  to-day,  which  were 
soon  sold,  there  being  no  Scots  at  this  market.  Short 
horns  sold  trom  4«.  to  5s.  per  stone  of  14lbs.  estimated 
■^veight  when  fat.  Fat  Beasts  from  8s.  to  8s.  Cd.  per 
stone  of  14lbs.  sinking  offal ;  fat  Sheep  from  7s.  fid.  to 
85.  fid.  per  do. ;  shearling  Sheep  sold  from  80s.  to  44s. 
and  Lambs  from  15s.  to  26s.  each,  mostly  all  sold. 

MR.  TEVERSON'S  THIRTIETH  ANNUAI, 
SALE  OF  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  AT  GREAT 
WILBRAHAM  FARM,  took  place  on  the  premises 
on  Monday  last.  The  sheep,  to  the  number  of  1.500, 
were  penned  on  a  tract  of  land  at  a  small  distance  froni 
the  house.  The  company  was  not  quite  .so  numerous 
as  usual ;  this,  however,  may  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Dain- 
tree's  shew  at  Hemingford  Abbots  taking  place  on  the 
same  day.  Those  present,  however,  were  nearly  all 
buyers,  and  therefore  the  sale,  which  commenced  about 
two  o'clock,  went  on  merrily  till  the  close,  when  we 
believe  that  there  was  but  one  lot  unsold,  all  realizing 
fair  remunerating  prices  ;  the  shearlinc  ewes  fetching 
from  27s.  to  44s. ;  the  stock  ewes  from  22s.  to  46s.  6d. ; 
the  shearling  wethers  from  30s.  to  37s.  ;  ewe  lambs  from 
20s.  tooOs,;  and  wether  lambs  from  16s.  to  27s.  per 
head.  The  principal  purchasers  were  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  by  hisagentMr.  Purvis,  Lord  Bray  hrooke. 
Sir  St.  Vincent  Cotton,  Gen.  (irosvenor,  and  Messrs. 
Pemberton,  I'iper,  Chalk,  Stebbing,  Goodchikl,  Clay- 
don,  Jonas  Webb,  Kelly,  Carver,  Cambridge  and 
Jones.    1  he  sale  realized  on  the  whole  about  2,250/. 

MR.  SMITH'S  TUP-LETTING.— From  the  great 
success  attained  by  Mr.  R.  Smith,  of  Burley,  in  the 
exhibition  of  his  rams  at  the  Oakham  meeting 
yesterday,  we  have  been  induced  to  procure  the 
i'eport  of  his  letting  yesterday  week.  There  were  5.5 
rams  (of  different  ages)  otl'ered,  51  of  which  were  let 
at  an  average  of  10/.  4s.,  many  of  which  fetched  very 
high  prices  ;  as  a  proof,  the  12  sheep  shown  by  Mr.  S. 
at  Oakham  yesterday,  were  let  at  18/.  10s.  each — two 
of  which  were  let  for  70  guineas. — Lincolnshire  Chro- 
niclc. 

MAIDSTONE  FARMERS'  CLUB. -This  useful 
society  has  engaged  Dr.  Robinson  (whose  lectures  be- 
fore the  medical  profession  in  Maidstone  some  four  yeurs 
since  excited  so  much  interest)  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  on  "  chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology  as 
applied  lo  agriculture," — Maidstone  Gazette, 

EXPORTATION  OF  ENGLISH  STOCK  TO 
THE  SOUTHERN  COLONIES.-The  large  ship 
Sultan,  which  left  the  St.  Katherine's  Dock  on  the  1st 
inst.,  for  Port  Philip,  took  out  a  number  of  respectable 
emigrants,  who  are  about  to  settle  in  that  colony,  and  a 
quantity  of  live  stock  for  breeding,  selected  Irom  the 
best  breeds  in  England.  Among  them  are  six  remark- 
ably fine  Lincolnshire  bulls,  six  ewes,  as  many  rams,  a 
dozen  pigs,  and  other  animals,  chosen  by  practictil 
English  agriculturists.  The  deck  of  the  Sultan  was 
covered  with  trusses  of  compressed  hay,  piled  up  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  a  great  many  trusses  were  stowe<l 
outside  hftr  bulwarks,  over  her  stern,  and  other  parts  of 
the  vessel,  which  appeared  like  a  floating  hay  depot  as 
ehe  proceeded  down  the  river.  There  is  a  valuable 
viargo  of  London  goods  and  other  merchamiise  on  board 
the  Sultan,  which  convey.s  one  of  the  ric.Jiesi  freiahts 
that  has  yet  left  the  Thames  for  Port  Philip.  — /.(tjco/h 
Gazette. 

STOCK  SALES. 

Tiie  sale  of  sliort-hornod  cattle  nnd  pios  ofliip 
Rev.  J.  Hiirginson,  of  [Jishforlli,  near  Tiiirsk,  l.y 
Mr.  Welheiell,  of  Durham,  took  place  on  Friday, 
Sept.  24 ;  the  following  is  a  \ht  of  the  animals 
sold,  with  the  namr.s  of  the  piircha«f:rs. 

Cows  and  HEiruus.— Lot  1,  Vestris,  58gs.,  Mr. 
Swann,  York  ;  2,Cicelcy,  3lg3,,  do.  do.  ;  ;>,  Daisy,  7tj 
gs.,do,  do. ;  4,  Amazon,  135gs.,  jMr.  A'..ar;  '"),  Mo-;s 
Rose,  41gs.,  Mr.  Swauo,  York  ;  (>,  Miss  Raiii<:den,37 
KS.,  Mr.  Scott ;  7,  Quid,  64gj>,,  Mr.  Swann,  \  ork  ;  8, 
Lady  Sprightly,  42g9.,  do,  do. ;  9,  Carnation,  45irs,,  Me. 


Grant,  Duff,  Aberdeen ;  10,  Rose,  32gs„  Mr.  Sparling, 
Ipswich;  11,  Primrose,  40gs.,Mr,  Cox;  12,  Mayoress, 
41gs.,  Mr,  Wiley, Bransby;  13,  Alexandrina,  140gs.,Mr. 
Swann,  York;  14,  Penihesilia,  70gs,,  Mr,  Cox  ;  15, 
fliiss  Mathews,  40  gs.,  Mr.  Swann,  York;  16,  \Vhite 
Ro.se,  36gi5.,  Mr.  Spurling,  Ipswich  ;  17,  Vacuna,  20gs., 
Mr.  Newton  ;  18,  Lady  Annabella,  llgs.,  Mr.  Swann  ; 
19,  Ruby,  26gs.,  Mr.  Newton  ;  20,  Vesper,  18g^., 
Mr.  Agar. 

Bull.— Lot  21,  F.  F.  Fogo,  26gs.,  Mr.  Deighton 
Wiastone, 

The  well  known  character  of  Mr.  llioginson's 
stock,  which  have  obtained  prizes  at  the  Liverpool, 
Yorkshire,  and  other  agricnitural  meetings,  had  its 
due  effect  upon  their  sale.  The  four  young  sows 
exhibited  at  Liverpool  fetched  £75,  and  three 
small  ones,  about  three  months  old,  fetched  £45. 

The  sale  of  Mr.  Wilson's  short-horned  cattle  at 
Brawith,  near  Thirsk,  took  place  on  Saturday, 
Sept.  24,  and  realised  the  foliowincr  prices  : — 

Cows  AND  Heifkrs.— Lot  1,  Prize  .Second,  27gs,, 
Mr.  Deighton,  Winston;  2,  IJinmond,  :5.3gs.,  Air. 
ivnowles :  3,  Rosemary,  .35gs.,  Mr,  Robinson;  4, 
Chess,  26gs,,  Sir  S.  Crompton,  Bart.,  Thirsk  ;  5, 
Quakeress,  42gs.,  Mr.  Drury  ;  6,  Young  Lily,  40gs., 
Mr.  Hinks,  Thirsk  ;  7,  May  Rose,  60gs.,  Mr.  Crom- 
by,  Aberdeenshire  ;  8,  Ruby,  51gs.,  Mr.  Walker;  9, 
Fashion,  50gs.,  Mr.  Druiy,  near  Plymouth;  10,  Rea 
Rose,  80gs.,  Mr.  V/atson,  VValkinghain,  Notts  ;  11, 
Mary  ISfaid,  31gs.,  Mr.  Walker;  12,  Miss  Hornby, 
:i2gs.,  Mr.  Spurling,  Ipswich  ;  13,  Lady,  4:ig8,,  Mr. 
Whitaker,  Burley,  near  Otley  ;  14,  Velvet,  52gs.,  Mr, 
Maynard,  Martou,  near  Ilipon  ;  15,  Moss  Rose,  57gs., 
Mr.  Watson,  Walkinghani,  A'otts;  I6,  Jane,  65<>s., 
Mr.  G.  Duff,  Aberdeen  ;  17,  Well  O'Day,  92gs.,  Earl 
Fitzwilliam;  18,  Brawith  Bud.  IfiOgs.,  Mr.  G.  Duft"; 
19,  Miss  Hopper,  25gs.,Mr.  Crumby,  Aberdeen;  20, 
Ranunculus,  26gs.,  Mr.  Spurling;  21,  Rosamond, 
60gs.,  Mr.  Watson,  Walkingham,  Notts;  22,  A  iolet, 
58gs.,  Mr.  Wetherell ;  23,  Green  Mantle,  Sties.,  Mr. 
Drury;  24,  Constantine,  :>6irs.,Mr.  G.  Duff;  25,  Maria 
Louisa,  34gs.  Mr.  Tiuu  ;  26,  Lady  Day,  25gs.  Mr. 
Hodgin;  27,  Clara,  30gs.,  Mr.  W^iikinson  ;  28,  May 
Flower.  31gs.,  Mr.  Jopp,  Aberdeen;  29,  Caroline, 
32gs.,  Mr.  Serjeantsou,  near  Ripon ;  30,  Jemima, 
25gs.,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Aberdeenshire  ;  31,  Romp, 
I6gs.,  Mr.  Robiasun ;  32,  Bess  Buss,  25gs„  Mr. 
Hutchinson  ;  33,  Cousin  Betty,  24gs.,  Mr.  Seijeant«on. 

Yearling  Heifers.— Lot  34,  Betty  Flos,  5lgs., 
Mr.  Hutchinson;  35,  Gipsy  Queen,  20gs.  Mr.  G. 
Duff;  36,  Carmine,  66gs.,  Mr.  G,  Dutf;  37.  Rosa' 
71gs.,  Mr.  Knowles  ;  38,  Victoria, 40gs.,  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, Ley  Field,  OUerton  ;  39,  Madam  Vestris,  66gs. 
Mr.  Parkinson  ;  40,  Nerissa,  43gs.,  Mr.  Knowles ; 
41,  Sybel,  43gs.,  Mr.  Jopp;  42,  Young  L.ady,  40g9., 
Mr.  Drury  ;  43,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  18gs.,  Mr.  Wilson  ; 
44,  Miss  Newton,  2igs.,  Mr,  Wilson. 

IIeifeii  Calves, —  Loi  45,  Ale.'sandrina, 23gs.,  Sir.'<. 
Crompton,  Bart.  ;  46,  Snowdrop,  60gs.,  Mr. Lane  Fox  ; 
47 ,  White  Hose,  42gs„  Mr,  Lane  Fox  ;  49.  Judy,  18gs., 
Mr,  Hutchinson. 

Bulls.  — Lot  50,  The  Captain,  27gs.,  Mr.  Gamble  ; 
51,  Young  Pilot,  21ks.,  Mr.  Harrison;  52,  Robin 
O'Day,  44gs., Mr.  G.  Duff;  53,  Valeutine,  30gs.,  Mr. 
Mauleverer,  near  Stokesby  ;  54,  Major,  25g3..  Mr. 
Chapman  ;  55,  Young  Sir  VValter,  lOOgs.,  Mr.  Crom- 
by  ;  56,  Mendoza,  21  gs.,  Mr.  Bankes. 

Bull  Calves.— Lot  57i  Red  aud  White,  29g».,  Mr. 
Greetham  ;  58,  Roan,  15gs.,  Mr.  Strafford  ;  59,  Roaii, 
21gs.,  Mr.  Strartord  ;  60.  Red  and  White,  lOgs.,  Mr. 
Nicholl ;  61,  Red  and  White,  13gs.,  Mr.  Kay  ;  n2, 
Roan,  23gs.,  Mr.  StraHbrd. 

I'he  bull  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  155g-'.,  Mr.  J.  Par- 
kinson, Ley  l^ield,  and  W.  J.  Booth,  Cotham,  near 
Newark,  This  bull  having  been  euiered  for  exhibition 
at  the  Highland  Society's  Show,  at  liernick.  was  sold 
uot  to  be  delivered  until  the  1st  October  ;  the  vender* 
will  of  courre  receive  the  prize,  ihould  any  be  awarded 
10  him  at  the  Berwick  meeting. 
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REVIEW     OF     THE     CORN     TRADE 

DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER. 


The  moiilli  of  September  lias  again  tested  tlie 
admirable  jtrinciples  of  tlie  existing  system  of  pro- 
tection legally  afforded  to  our  home  agricultural 
pursuits,  for  in  no  manner  has  it  been  found  de- 
ficient, excepting  in  as  far  as  the  treasury,  and  par- 
tially the  farmers,  are  interested  ;  the  corn  duties 
paid  since  our  last  number,  on  an  immense  quantity 
of  foreign  corn  and  flour,  having  liern  far  too  low 
for  effecting  any  material  augmentation  in  the 
public  revenue.  For  the  interests  of  the  great 
body  of  consumers,  however,  nothing  can  lie  more 
admirably  adapted  than  are  the  existing  corn-law 
regulations  ;  of  which  fact  we  have  latterly  had  so 
much  practical  experience,  and  by  which  many 
serious  inconveniences  to  the  community  at  large 
have  been,  in  a  material  manner  at  all  events,  al- 
leviated, if  not  entirelj'  obviated.  Until  within 
the  last  six  weeks  a  more  unpropitious  season  for 
the  crops  generally,  has  seldom  indeed  been  ex- 
perienced in  this  cou7itry ;  and,  for  a  time,  very 
serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the 
safety  of  the  produce  itself  of  the  fields  of  every 
description.  That  damage  has  ah-eady  been  done 
to  all  descriptions  of  grain  in  the  fields,  admits 
not  of  any  doubt ;  for  that  part  which  was  earlj' 
in  the  season  secm-ed,  comes  not  away  freely  from 
the  straw,  and  in  most  instances  it  is  also  inferior 
in  weight  and  quality.  The  most  fortunate  alte- 
ration, however,  which  occurred  in  the  weather  du- 
ring the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  first  week 
in  Septemlter,  enabled  the  farmers  in  several  dis- 
tricts to  clear  their  fields  of  produce,  in  general  in 
excellent  condition, at  all  events,  and  a  larger  yield 
from  the  straw  hereafter  than  has  been  tlie  case 
to  this  time,  may  be  confidently  calculated  on ; 
though,  in  quality,  the  change  in  tlie  weather 
came  too  late  to  admit  of  any  material  improve- 
ment occurring  in  this  respect,  more  particularly  in 
the  article  of  wheat.  Under  the  graduating  scale 
of  duties,  and  without  any  attempt  to  force  up 
the  average  prices  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
duty  on  Avheat  when  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion, the  good  old  rule  of  supply  and  demand  has 
regularly  caused  such  an  advance  in  the  value  of 
wheat  of  British  growth,  as  has  rendered  the  entry 
of  all  the  foreign  wheat  under  lock  practical)le, 
at  the  .almost  nominal  public  charge  of  Is.  per 
quarter.  To  the  great  body  of  consumers  this  has 
been  a  most  important  advantage,  originating  out 
of  the  corn  laws  ;  although  to  the  revenue,  and  to 
the  British  and  Irish  wheat  producers,  similar  be- 
nefits cannot  lie  attributed  to  the  details  of  the  ex- 
isting corn  laws,  which  are  so  far  open  to  very 
considerable  improvements  in  tlie  mode  of  working 
them,  the  principles  of  them,  however,  remaining 
the  same  as  they  are  at  present.  The  revenue  has 
latterly  been  injured,  in  no  small  degree,  by  the 
nominal  duty  which  has  been  charged  on  the  grain 
and  tionr  of  foreign  production,  entered  under  the 
corn  laws  for  liorae  consumption ;  and  it  is  only 
common  justice  to  the  British  and  Irish  grain  grow- 
ers, that  the  proprietors  of  foreign  grain  consumed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  should  pay  a  moderate 
duty  on  their  produce  m'Iipu  entered  here  for  home 
use.  It  is  anything  ])ut  correct  to  fancy  that  the 
British  consumers  would  eventually  pay,  in  en- 
hanced corn  prices,  for  this  increased  duty  ;  for  it 
could  not,  by  any  possibility,  have  the  slightest  in- 


fluence on  the  prices  of  grain  hei-e,  but,  like  freight, 
insurance,  and  other  expenses  of  importation,  it 
would  be  paid  by  the  foreign  land  proprietor  for  the 
use  of  our  markets.  The  British  corn  merchant,  in 
making  his  purchases  abroad,  with  a  x'low  to  the 
British  markets,  would  cause  the  duty  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  cost  price,  as  he  now  does  all  the 
other  charges  of  importation,  else  his  purchases 
would  be  unprofitable ;  and  thus  foreigners  would 
pay  their  due  proportion  of  our  heavy  taxes  for 
the  advantages  afforded  to  them  by  a  profitable 
market  for  the  sale  of  their  agricultural  produce 
here.  We  are  perfectly  persuaded  that  the  mini- 
mum duty  on  wheat  should  never  be  under  09. 
per  quarter,  to  take  effect  when  the  average  price 
of  twelve  weeks,  instead  of  six,  as  is  the  present 
practice,  should  be  Cws.  per  quarter ;  and  no  bond- 
ing of  foreign  grain  should  be  allowed  until,  by  a 
decline  in  the  average  prices  of  wheat,  the  duty 
be  los.  per  quarter  and  upwards.  These  altera- 
tions in  the  details  of  the  existing  corn  laws  would 
render  them  as  nearly  perfect  as  anything  human 
can  well  be  ;  would  improve,  in  a  very  material  de- 
gree, our  revenue,  at  the  expense  entirely  of  the 
foreign  agricultural  interest ;  would  render  more 
difficult  all  attempts  at  returning  fictitious  prices 
for  fixing  the  duty  ;  and,  above  all,  would  pre- 
vent our  home  producers  of  wheat  from  being  met 
at  this  season  of  the  year  with  an  overwhelming 
supply  of  foreign  wheat,  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption on  the  payment  of  only  nominal  duties 
towards  our  public  expenditure.  By  alterations 
of  this  description,  the  supplies  iif  grain  in  all  our 
large  markets  of  consumption  would  be  much  more 
on  an  equality  with  the  demand  than  they  are 
under  the  present  system,  and  prices  would  be  ren- 
dered more  steady  tlian  they  can  be  so  long  as 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  quarters  of  foreign  wheat 
can,  within  one  week,  at  nominal  duties,  be  poured 
into  the  different  markets  for  sale,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  progress  of  the  month  which  has  now 
been  brought  to  its  conclusion  ;  and  so  long  asj  the 
chance  itself  of  a  million  of  quarters  of  foreign 
bonded  wheat  being  suddenly  thrown  into  con- 
sumption, is  permitted  to  press  itself  on  the  opi- 
nions and  the  operations  of  the  proprietors  and 
growers  of  British  and  Irish  agricultural  produce, 
markets  never  can  be  regularly  supplied,  nor  can 
the  intrinsic  value  of  grain  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained, until  some  alteration  or  other  be  effected 
in  the  details  of  the  corn  laws,  capable  of  produ- 
cing these  most  beneficial  and  important  results. 
For  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
community  they  are  otherwise  admirably  contrived ; 
for  when  our  markets  are  inadequately  supplied 
with  grain,  they  apparently  possess  the  power  of 
self-motion.  They  reduce  the  duty,  as  they  did 
last  month  that  on  wheat,  when  the  demand  is 
greater  than  the  supply,  thus  protecting  the  inte- 
rest of  the  consumer ;  and  when  the  supplies  ex- 
ceed the  consumption,  they  immediately  give  pro- 
tection to  the  agricultural  interest  at  liome  by  en- 
hancing the  duties  payable  on  foreign  grain  when 
entered  for  liome  consumption.  Two  alterations 
in  their  details,  as  we  have  already  stated,  are  only 
wanting  to  render  them  just  towards  all  classes  of 
British  society.  The  mininnuu  duty  should  be 
raised  to  On.  per  quarter,  for  the  sake  of  our  pub 
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lie  revenue;  and  an  alteration  should  be  made  in 
our  present  system   of  bonding,  by  which  the  far- 
mers of   the   United  Kingdom  may  be  protected 
from  the  immense  losses    to  which   they   are   oc- 
casionally  subjected   from   overwhelming   supplies 
of  foreign  grain  being  liberated  in   one   week,  as 
was  the   case  in  the   middle   of  last  month,   and 
thrown  into  the  markets  for  sale  at  the  time,  too, 
when  our  farmers  begin   to  forward  the  produce 
of  the  harvest  for   sale,  with  the    view  of  paying 
taxes,    rent,    tithes,   and    various    descriptions   of 
agricultural  expenses.     This  is  a  great  injury  done 
to  our  farmers,  and  demands  an  immediate  remedy 
being  applied  to  it.     It  is,  at  the  same  time,  not  of 
any  advantage  to  the  consumer ;  for  what  he  may 
gain  in  cheapness  occasionally  by   these  excessive 
foreign  supplies,   he  most  certainly  loses   by  the 
advance  in  prices  which  short  supplies  afterwards 
occasion,  originating  in  this  cause  alone.      But  the 
remote    advantages    which   must  eventually  arise 
from  the  operation  of  the  corn  laws,  are  even  more 
important  than  their  immediate  ones.      Through 
their  protective  influence  alone  can  agricultural  im- 
provements  be  prosecuted  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.     There  are  many  milfions   of  acres  of 
land   at  the  present  moment  still  in   a    state    of 
nature,  and  consequently  utterly  useless   to   man- 
kind.     By   the    means  of   capital,  industry,  and 
agricultural    science,   an  immense  extent  of  land 
may  eventually  be  drawn  from  the  wilderness,  and 
converted  to  purposes  useful  to  the  people  ;   but  the 
infancy  of  improvement  in  agriculture,  like  every 
thing  else,  must  receive  national  protection,  else  it 
cannot  be  effected ;    and  hence  the  corn  laws  be- 
come absolutely  necessary  to  those  who  have  the 
means   and  the   inclination  to  convert   useless  into 
useful  lands.     Besides  these  uncultivated   districts 
there  is  not  one  acre  of  land  amongst  the  fifty  mil- 
lions of  acres  now  under  tillage,  of  some  description 
or  other,  which  may  not,  as  the  science  of  agri- 
cidture  progresses,   be  rendered   doubly  valuable ; 
but  legal  protection   is  also  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  most  beneficent  result.     To  employ 
the  people  in  improving  and  in  cultivating  our  own 
fields,  is  the  duty  of  every  well  ordered  govern- 
ment; and  with  this  view  to  improve  in  their  de- 
tails, and  to  maintain  in   their  principles,  the  ex- 
isting corn  laws,  is  the   duty  of  her  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters.     This  is  a  far  more  natural  plan   for  the 
healthy  and  productive  employment  of  the  Britisli 
people,   than  to  engage   them   in  any   description 
of    manufactures,  with   a  view  to  a  barter  trade 
with   foreign  nations,  even  were    a.  barter    trade 
in   goods  and  grain    possible,  which  every   day's 
experience  proves  to  be   impracticable.     To  obtain 
food  for  his  labour  is  the  lot  of  the  horse,  but  it  is 
rather  impertinent  to  propose  the   same  system  of 
mutual  labour  with  foreigners  to  a  free-born  Eng- 
lishman.   To  render  the  duty  on  foreign  grain  when 
imported  here  for  consumption,  of  the  same  amount 
in  all  times  and  uiuler  all  circumstances,  must  pro- 
duce the    same   results  which  would   attend    tlie 
actual  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  ;   for  whatever  our 
prices  may  be,  whether  cheap  or  dear,  foreign  grain 
woidd  be  sent  forward  into   our  niaikets,  and  in 
a  most  material  degree  it  would  interfere  with  agri- 
cultural improvement,  and  with   the  consumption 
of  grain  grown  within  the  United  Kingdom   if  the 
duty  on  importation    be   a    fixed   one,   or   if  the 
corn  laws  themselves  be  repealed.     But  here  the 
mischief  would  not  end,  for  it  would  have  a  most 
injurious  influence  on  productive  employment  ge- 
nerally, and  on  the   value  of    wages    themselves. 
That  the  foreign  proprietors  of  agricultural  pro- 


duce consumed  in  the    United   Kingdom    would 
not  receive  manufactured  goods  in  payment  for  it, 
the    experience    of   the    corn     trade     since    the 
passing    of   the   present    corn   laws  took   place, 
most      sufficiently    establishes;     and      the    pre- 
cious metals   must   therefore   be    resorted   to,  as 
has    universally   heretofore  been   the  case,  as  the 
medium  of  remittance  to  those  states  from  whence 
food  is  imported.    That  the  commercial   distress 
which  at  present  exists  so  very  extensively  had 
its  origin  mainly  in  the  exportation  of  specie  in 
exchange  for  foreign  grain,  which  circumstances 
have   rendered   necessary   since    the    year   183f), 
admits  not   even  of   contradiction ;  and  we  fear 
much    that,    during    the    ensuing    com    season, 
similar   causes  must,  to  a  certain    extent,  produce 
simiiareffects,  and  add  materially  to  the  depression 
under  which   commerce    and  manufactures   now 
labour.     The  exportation  of  the  precious   metals 
naturally  makes    money    scarce,  and  raises   the 
interest  annually  to  be  received   for  loans  of  it. 
Dear  money  limits  all  enterprising  transactions, 
and  thus  productive  labour  becomes  difficult  to  be 
obtained  by  all  the  industrious  classes  of   society, 
even    at  a  large  reduction  in   the    value  of  the 
wages  paid  for  it.     Unfortunately  the  state  of  the 
wheat  crop  this  season   will   render  a  farther  im- 
portation  of  that  article  necessary,   and  that  to 
some  extent  before  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
corn   season.      This    will  cause   a   farther  drain 
on  the  precious    metals  in  exchange   for  foreign 
food,    and   materially    increase    the    commercial 
and     manufacturing     distress,    at     present    too 
generally     and    too    truly   complained  of.      But 
it  is    occasioned    by    the  elements,    and    could 
not    be    averted    by    any    human    wisdom.      It 
will  produce,  however,   all  the  evil  consequences 
which  would  attend  an  actually  free  trade  in  food 
with    foreign  nations  ;    but  next  year  may    set  a 
limit  to  the  distress  which  the  deficiency  in  the 
wheat  crop  of  1841  must   from  necessity  create, 
whilst  the    evils  attending  an  actually  free    corn 
trade  at  all  times  would  annually  increase   until 
they    produced    general    bankruptcy.       Had    the 
weather  favoured  the  home  growth  of  grain,  and 
rendered  foreign  supplies  imnecessary  during  the 
last  five  years,  many  millions  sterling  would  have 
been   saved  to    the  community.     All   the  money 
which  unfortunately  has  been  paid  away  during 
that  period  in  exchange  for  foreign  food  would 
have  been  divided  amongst  our  farmers  and  land 
proprietors,  and  would  have  now  remained  in  actual 
circulation  amongst  the  community.  Fifteen  millions 
sterling  at   least   would  have  been   added  to  the 
capital  now   employed  in    agricultural    imj)rove- 
nients  and  in  commercial  and  public  undertakings, 
and  productive  employment  would  have  been  pro- 
portionahly  increased   amongst   our  artisans  and 
manufacturers.     The  home  consumption  of  neces- 
saries and   of  luxuries  would  have  added  to  the 
qiiantity  of  labour,  and  would  consequently  have 
improved  the  wages  paid  for  it  j  but  unfavourable 
seasons    have   deprived    the    inhabitants   of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  these  most  beneficial  and  im- 
portant advantages.      Perseverance  in    tillage   at 
home,  however,    must    eventually,   and  perhaps 
more  speedily  than  can  at  present  be  contemplated, 
s])rpad   contentment    and   gladness   through   the 
land  ;    whilst   to   dejjend  on   foreign  nations  for 
food    can  only  produce   unheard-of    calamities. 
That  we  can,    in  favourable   seasons,  produce  at 
home  food  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  population, 
is  a  fact  established  by  experience,  and  placed  be- 
yond all  doubt ;  and  that  our  own  soil  possesses 
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capabilities  in  the  greatest  abundance  for  raising 
three  times  the  quantity  of  food  now  drawn  out  of 
it,  it  is  equally  satisfactory  to  know.    Such  bril- 
liant prospects  of  realities  must  not  be  sacrificed 
to  the  wild  notions  of  theorists  whose  plans   are 
Utopian   no    doubt,  but  unfortunately  impracti- 
cable.    Bad  seasons  have  occurred  before,  and  in 
the  course  of  nature  must  occur  again  ;  but  the 
evils  which  attend  them  can  always  be,  in  part 
at  all    events,  remedied  by  the  corn  laws,   were 
they  only  amended   in  their  details  to  that  extent 
■which  we  have  already  pointed  out ;    whilst   an 
actually  free  corn  trade  would,  before  many  years 
experience  of  it  could  pass  away,  have  the  eifect 
of  causing  universal  misfortune.     It  is  most  fortu- 
nate, however,  that  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest 
has  been  better  than  its  commencement  prognos- 
ticated ;  and  under  these  improved  circumstances 
it  is  a  great  hardship,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
that  one  million  and  a  half  of  quarters  of  foreign 
wheat  should  have  been  entered  for  home  use,  at 
this  time  of  the  year  too,  at  the  nominal  duty  of 
Is.  per  qr.    Twice  the  quantity,   spread  over  the 
year  in  equal  proportions,  would  not  have  been 
nearly  so    injurious  to  the  agricultural  interest, 
for  our  farmers  now  must  send  large  quantities  of 
the  last  crop   to  market,   whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  wheat ;  and  prices  probably  will  continue 
to  decline  until  the  turn  of  the  year,  when  the 
farmer's  supplies  of  wheat  will  be  less  large  than 
they  now  are,  and  another  successful  attempt  will 
be  made  again  to  render  the  corn  duties  nominal 
during  the  progress  of  the  next  spring,  although, 
in  the  meantime,  the  wheat  duty  may,  and  probably 
will,  rise  before  the  close  of  this  year  to  a  prohibi- 
tory rate,  and  our  farmers  suffer  by  this  unnatural 
depreciation    in    the    value    of    their    property. 
The  information  received  from  the  north  of  Europe 
since  our  last  publication.  Las,  thanks  to  steam  navi- 
gation, been  as  usual  in  due  course  of  post.  Through- 
out Prussia  and  Poland,  the  chance   of  a   perfectly 
free  trade  in  corn  with  Great  Britain,  or  even  one 
of  fixed  duties  at  all  times,  bad   given  universal  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  land  proprietors.     In  bis  Prussian 
Majesty's  dominions  the  joy  felt  was   extreme,   for 
an  mcreased  value  in  laud    there  would   be  the  na- 
tural result  of  the  contemplated  alteration  in  our  corn 
laws  ;  and  vast  districts  of  at  present  useless  land 
would  be  gradually  brought  under  cultivation,     if  a 
money  inarket  could  only  be  opened  for  the  additio- 
nal consumption  of  its  produce,  a  barter  trade  be- 
twixt the  wheat  proprietor  and  the  British  manufac- 
turer  being  considered  there  impracticable,  as  we 
have  so  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  demonstrate.    In 
Poland,  and  generally  in  Prussia,  farmers  do  not 
generally  exist,  nor  are  rents  for  land  much   known. 
'I'he  land  proprietors  employ  their  serfs,  boors,  and 
slaves,  in  the   cultivation  of  tbe    soil,   and    support 
them  with  a  small  portion  of  the  worst  qualities    of 
food,  produced  by  their  labour.     The  value  of  the 
fee  simple  of  the  fields  in  Prussia  does  not  average  5/. 
an  acre,  and  thatof  Poland  is  less  than  SI.,  and  there- 
fore tbe  nominal  rent  is  high  at  3s.  to  5s.  per  acre. 
Tbe  conveyance  of  wheat  from  the  interior  of  Poland 
and  Prussia  to  Dantzig,  Konigsburgh,  and  tbe  other 
shipping  ports  in  the  Baltic  sea,  is  fully  equal  in  ex- 
pence  to  that  of  its  original  growth ;  and  yet  this  con- 
veyance  expence   cannot   under  any  circumstances 
exceed  from  3s.  to  8s.  per  qr.  free  on  board  ship,  in 
which  stae,  therefore,  it  pays  the  Prussian  and  Po- 
lish land  proprietor  exceedingly  well    when  shipped 
at  20s.  per  qr,  free  on   board   in  any    of  the   Baltic 
ports.     An  actually  free  trade   in    grain,  therefore, 
eyea  at  a  fixed  duty,  must  be  ruinous  to  the  British 


agricultural  interest,  and  generally  to  the  manufac- 
turers themselves  ;  for  no  limit  could  be  placed  to  the 
productive  powers  of  Poland  and  the  north   of  Ger- 
many, where  there  are  still    boundless  tracts  of  un- 
cultivated lands,  and  from  whence  grain  in  immense 
quantities  would  be  poured  into  this  country,  what- 
ever might  be  its  value,  and  at  whateverrate  of  fixed 
duty  the  legislature  might  permit   its   importation. 
Even  under  the  existing  laws  we  can   never  want 
Baltic  wheat  in  the  greatest  abundance    when  neces- 
sity requires  it,  as  has  been  sufficiently  proved    by 
the  large  importation  which  has  latterly  taken  place  ; 
and  the  benefit  of  these  laws  is  perfectly  established 
by  the  fact,  that  farther  shipments  abroad  ceased    so 
soon  as  it   was  obvious  that  the  duty  in  Great  Eri- 
tain  and  Ireland  would  soon  again  become  protec- 
tive to  our  agricultural  interest  :    nor  can  the  trade 
be   revived    until  the  foreign    proprietors  of  grain 
submit  to    such    ii    depreciation  in  value,    as    may 
offer     a    chance    of   profit    to     the     British     im- 
porters   of    it    to    be     entered    here    before    ano- 
ther crop  can  be  brought  forward  into  general  con- 
sumption. The  consequence  of  cheap  provisions  here, 
created  by  a  farther  excessive  importation  of  foreign 
food,  must  be  attended  by  a  farther  ruinous  decline 
in  the  wages  of  labour,  and  tend  most  materially  to 
increase  distress,  already  too  prevalent  amongst  the 
manufactyring,  commercial,  and  labouring  classes  of 
society.     It  is  not  for  us  to  point  out  to  merchants 
foreign  markets  for  tho  consumption  of  their  goods. 
It  IS  enough  for  us  to  assert  again,  that  an  increased 
importation  of  foreign   food  cannot  increase  the  ex- 
portation of  British  manufactures  to  those  kingdoms 
and  states  from  whence  the  foreign  supplies  may  be 
received  :  and  therefore  that  prosperity  cannot  be  re- 
stored to  their  commercial  pursuits    by  the  repeal  of 
or  by  any  modification  in  the  principles  of  the  exist- 
ing corn  laws,  although  an  alteration  in  their  details 
13  absolutely  necessary  to  the  general  well-being  of 
British  and  Irish  society.     From  the  corn  markets  in 
the   Black  and   the  ftlediterranean  seas,  the  intelli- 
gence received  here  during  the  last  month,   has    not 
been  interesting.     The  corn  markets  were  beginning 
to  be  well  supplied  with  grain  of  the  last  crop,  and 
wheat  in   particular  was  not  much  in  demand.     Had 
our  ports  remained  open  for  importation  at  only  mo- 
derate duties  however,   a   large  quantitv   of  wheat 
would  have  been  forwarded  from  those  seas  ;  but 
the  chance  of  this  event  at  the   latest  dates  was   so 
doubtful,  that  speculative  purchases  were  made  only 
at  low  prices,  and  no  very  extensive  importations 
can  be  made  from  these  parts  therefore,   unless  a 
material  alteration  should  occur  in  the  state  of  the 
corn   trade  generally  in  the  United  Kiugdom.     For 
the  real    and    best  interests  of  the  British  empire, 
the  smaller  the  necessity  is  for  importing  foreign 
food  the  better.     The  continental  field  labourers  can- 
not afford  the  use  of  British  manufactures,  let  their 
produce  be  large  or  small — be  its    value  cheap   or 
dear;    and  the  consumption  by  the  land  proprietors 
must  at  all  times  be  nearly  to  the  same  amount,  whe- 
ther our  laws  permit  or  prohibit  the  use  of  their  pro- 
duce in  the  United  Kingdom.     To  produce  at  home 
all    the  necessaries  of  life — to  maintain  the  people  in 
food  and  work  at  home,  is  the  true  wealth  of  nations; 
for  in  the   present  state  of  civilized  society,  this  is 
the  only  way  by  which  money  can  be  kept  in  useful 
emjdoyment  amongst    the    industrious    classes    of 
society,  whether  thev  be  engaged  in  agricultural,  in 
commercial,  or  in  manufacturing  pursuits. 

The  intelligence  communicated  from  the  United 
States  of  North  America  since  our  last  number,  is 
to  the  middle  of  September,  at  which  period  graiu 
and  flour  continued  to  be  forwarded  to  Europe  in 
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cousiderable  quantities,  and  improved  prices  Lad 
been  the  natural  consequence.  As  ia  Europe,  so 
likewise  in  America,  the  quotations  furnished  from 
Mark  Lane  formed  the  pivot  on  which  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce  revolved  ;  and  the  land  pro- 
prietors were,  in  a  particular  manner,  anxious  tliat 
the  grain  markets  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
should  be  at  all  times  and  under  all  circuiustances 
thrown  open  for  the  sale  of  their  agricultural  pro- 
duce, wliich  they  assure  us  can  be  so  greatly  in- 
creased as  to  render  field  cultivation  here  entirely 
unnecessary.  Indeed,  if  we  can  believe  all  we  he^ir 
on  this  subject,  they  are  prepared  to  grow  as  much 
grain  as  can  be  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  themselves.  At  a  meetiug  in  iManchester 
last  month,  a  Mr.  Curtis  stated  that,  in  his  part  of 
America,  the  banks  of  the  O!iio,  capabilities  existed 
for  raising  not  only  grain  and  fruit,  but  animal  food 
itself  perfectly  sufficient  for  our  comfortable  sup- 
port, and  also  at  much  cheaper  rates  than  similar 
articles  can  be  produced  here.  The  Americnn  orator, 
therefore,  called  on  the  British  people  to  abrogate 
the  corn  laws  entirely,  and  offered  us  in  return  tor 
this  concession,  au  exchange  of  the  surplus  agricul- 
tural produce  of  America  for  British  wares  and 
manufactures.  In  fact,  he  tells  tiie  people  of  Eng- 
land to  work  in  their  mines  and  before  their  furnaces, 
and  that  the  people  of  America  will  feed  them  for 
their  toil.  Tiie  7\mericans  no  doubt  are  perfectly 
prepared  to  undergo  the  peaceful,  pleasant,  and 
healthy  labours  of  the  fields,  and  John  Bull  is  to 
become  their  operative  labourer.  The  slaves  in  the 
Peruvian  silver  mines,  and  the  hackney  horses  in  the 
streets  of  Loudon,  obtain  their  living  on  terms 
equally  as  good  as  those  which  America^low  wishes 
England  to  adopt,  but  the  aitizans  here  are  loo 
widely  awake  to  their  real  interests  to  hearken  to 
dogmas  so  absurd.  They  are  fully  aware  ihat  as 
tillage  decays  at  home,  the  number  of  labourers  in 
other  dejjartments  of  industry  must  be  increased, 
and  their  wages  proportionably  decreased,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  anti-corn  law  lecturers  have  not  as 
vet  been  able  to  get  the  steam  up  on  this  subject. 
From  America  J'.nglishmen  are  willing  to  take  pro- 
visions when  circumstances  requiretbeir  importa- 
tion, but  they  will  never  join  any  cabal  for  oppressing 
farming  at  home,  on  the  prosperity  of  which  the  rates 
of  their  wages  v.  r/  mainly  depend. 

The  Barley  trade,  as  usual,  has  attracted  very 
little  interest  since  our  last  review  of  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  corn  trade,  nor  can  any  material 
alteration  in  this;  respect  occur  in  it,  so  longas  its 
cuUivators  remain  under  the  disadvantages  which 
universally  take  their  origin  in  an  oppressive  sys- 
tem of  taxation.  This  is  most  unfortunately  the 
position  m  which  the  barley  grower  is  placed.  All 
his  energies  arc  paralysed,  and  his  operations  arc 
restricted,  by  the  heavy  duties  which  arc  imposed 
on  manufactured  barley.  Under  the  existing  sys- 
tem only  a  limited  quantity  of  malt  can  be  used, 
and  the  farmer  is  thus  obliged  to  restrict  his  barley 
growth  to  somewhere  about  the  supposed  con- 
9umi)tion.  The  malt  duty,  for  instance,  confines 
the  consumption  of  maltby  the  public  brewers  to 
less  than  four  millions  of  quarters  annually,  whilst 
the  reduction  of  the  male  duty  to  one  shilling  a 
bushel  would  render  the  consumption  of  this 
article  at  least  two-thirds  more  than  its  present 
amount,  'ihe  beer  extracted  from  four  millions 
of  quarters  of  malt  is  hut  short  allowance  indeed, 
wiicn  divided  auiongst  thirty  millions  of  human 
beings  ;  indeed,  the  fact  is',  that  several  millions 
of  the  peo|)le  have  not  the  means,  under  ex- 
isting  circumstances,   to  use  beer  at  all.     The 


ministers  are  most  naturally  anxious  to  raise  the 
revenue  to  a  level  with  the  public  expenditure,  and 
we  are  morally  persuaded  that  no  better  plan  can 
be  found  for  the  production  of  a  benefit  so  impor- 
tant to  the  strength  and  happiness  of  the  empire, 
than  in  reducing  heavy  duties  on  all  articles  by 
which  consumption  is  restricted.  More  revenue 
would  be  raised  at  one-half  of  the  present  charge 
on  malt,  because  the  public  would  consume  twelve 
millions  of  quarters  instead  of  four ;  and  the  profit 
which  would  arise  from  the  growth  of  the  addi- 
tional quantity  of  barley  required  by  the  reduction 
of  the  duty,  would  do  far  more  than  pay  the  ex- 
))ense  of  the  additional  consumption  of  beer.  To 
the  agricultural  interest  a  remission  of  duty  on 
malt  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  for  to 
produce  the  necessary  quantity  would  require 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  millions  of  acres  of 
sandy  lands  to  be  converted  into  barley  fields, 
which,  under  any  other  description  of  cultivation, 
now  hardly  pay  agricultural  expenses.  With  a 
field  of  this  importance  for  giving  productive  em- 
ployment to  an  additional  number  of  agricultural 
labourers,  it  is  surely  not  necessary  to  incur  the 
expense  of  transporting  so  many  thousands  of  them 
as  we  annually  now  do  to  the  colonies,  there  to  be 
worked  in  the  cultivation  of  land  far  more  savage 
than  any  waste  lands  are  at  present  to  be  found  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  To  act  justly  towards  the 
agricultural  interest  in  this  respect,  is  only  doing 
justice  to  all  classes  in  the  community.  The 
revenue  suffers  because  one  quarter  of  the  people 
cannot  afford  the  use  of  beer,  and  the  health  of 
many  thousands  is  injured  by  the  consumption  of 
adulterated  and  spurious  beer.  Lands  remain  un- 
cultivated and  consequently  useless,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heavy  manner  in  which  malt  is 
taxed,  which  otherwise  would  tend  considerably 
to  alleviate  these  monstrous  evils.  Abundance  of 
barley  would  be  produced  by  the  farmers  was  it 
not  for  excessive  taxation,  and  to  them,  at  least, 
caimot  be  attributed  the  high  price  and  generally 
bad  quality  of  beer.  When  the  duty  on  malt  was 
.■J5s.  per  quarter,  it  never  paid  three  millions  ster- 
ling into  the  treasury  within  one  year.  Two  years 
after  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  administration  re- 
duced the  duty  to  20s.,  nearly  six  millions  of 
quarters  of  malt  vi'cre  legally  manufactured.  'I'hat 
duty  within  the  last  three  years  has  been  again 
raised,  and  the  natural  consequence  has  been  the 
reduction  of  the  quantitj'-  of  barley  used  in  malt- 
ing by  about  one-fifth  of  its  previous  amount. 
In  this  channel  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  a  most  legitimate  road  to  an  increased  revenue, 
and  that  too  without  laying  one  pound  sterling 
more  on  the  great  body  of  consumers.  The  addi- 
tional wealth  which  an  additional  growth  of  barley 
must  create,  will  do  far  more  than  pay  for  tripling 
the  present  consumption  of  beer.  The  reduction 
of  the  malt  duty  will  sjiread  happiness  generally 
also  amongst  the  great  mass  of  the  at  present  dix- 
confented population,  and  may  eventually  go  far  to 
again  restore  the  revenue  to  a  healthy  state. 
An  alteration  should  also  be  made  in  the  useless 
and  absurd  restrictions  which  the  E.xcisc  regula- 
tions at  i)rcsent  imjjose  on  the  malting  trade. 
The  malt  duty  should  be  charged  on  the  barley 
itself  wheji  it  is  delivered  into  the  malthouses. 
No  duty  could  be  evaded  by  this  change,  and  the 
maltster  would  be  enabled  to  use  his  science  and 
talents  in  tin-  best  manner  for  the  j)roduction  of 
the  best  qualities.  He  woidd  manufacture  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  barley  in  his  stores  and 
the   heat  of  the  weather.     At  present  he  is  con- 
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fined  to  fixed  I'ules—u bother  the  bailey  be  grown 
in  the  north  or  in  the  south — whether  the  climate 
be  warm  or  cold.    Under  this  system  of  restriction 
it  is  not  in  his  power  always  to  produce  the  exact 
qualities  which  his  consumption  requires,  nor  is 
the  revenue  rendered  more  secure  than  it  would  lie 
under   more  liberal    legislative   enactments.     In 
short,  the  whole  system  of  the  malt  trade  demands 
the  best  attention   of  Parliament.     British  agri- 
culture,  however,   also   suffers  in    another  great 
channel   for   the   consumption  of  barley,  for  the 
English  distillers  are  even  more  harshly  used  by 
the  distillery  laws  than  the  maltsters  themselves 
are  by  those  of  the  excise.     For  the  sake  of  public 
morality,  a  matericd  change  should  be  made  in  the 
laws  which  now  regulate  distillation  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.     The   duty  charged   should 
be   made  uniform    in   the   three   ])ortions   of  the 
empire,    and   the   standard    should    be    fixed   at 
4s.  or  5s.  per  gallon.     A   charge  to  this  extent 
would-  go   far  to   suppress  smuggling,   which  in 
England  has  for  years  now  been  prosecuted  to  an 
enormous  extent,  and  which  is   the  origin  of  a 
great  number  of   crimes.     The    suppression   of 
smuggling,  therefore,  would   be  attended  by  the 
suppression   of    an    extreme   vice    amongst   the 
people ;    and  to  render  the   duty  on  home-made 
spirits  moderate,  is  a  certain  and  only  way  to  pro- 
duce this  most  benevolent  effect.     Probably  the 
quantity   of   illicitly-imported  spirits  annually  is 
not  much  under  ten  millions   of  gallons  of  the 
worst  description,  and   the  morals  and  health  of 
all  engaged  in  this  most  nefarious  trade  are  con- 
taminated by  its  prosecution.    To  render  the  duty 
paid  In  England  moderate,  would  instantly  render 
the  smuggler's  trade  unprofitable,  and  would  soon 
afterwards  put  it  down    entirely.     The  revenue 
derived  from  home-made   spirits  would  be  mate- 
rially increased  by  reducing  the  duty  paid  in  Eng- 
land to  one-half  of  its  present  amount ;  and  what 
may  appear  to  be  a  paradox,  the  consumption  of 
spirits  generally  would  be  less  than  it  is  at  the 
present  moment.    Double  the  quantity  of  whole- 
some home-made  spirits — the  pure  extract  of  Sir 
John   Barleycorn — would  be  consumed,  and  not 
one   gallon  of    foreign   illicitly-imported    spirits 
would,  were  the  Englishduty  only  rendered  mode- 
rate, be  put  into  consumption.     The  great  virtue 
of  temperance   would   be   placed  on  a  sure  foun- 
dation ;  and  the  gifts  of  Providence  would  be  used 
with  moderation.  To  the  agricultural  interest  also 
the  suppression  of  smuggling  would  be  an  important 
advantage,  in  as  far  as  it  would  throw  open  a  de- 
mand for  at  least  half  a  million  of  qrs.  of  British 
and  Irish  barleys  more  than  the  present  system  re- 
quires.    The  trade  of  the  rectifier  also  should  be 
amended  ;  and  if  this  could  be  done  effectually,  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  now  annually  paid  for 
foreign  spirits,  legallv  imported,   would  be  saved 
by  the  community.     For  some  purpose  which  is 
■^  perfectly  inexplicable,  British  rectified  spirits  can- 
not be  sent  into,consumption  unless  they  be  17  and 
more  under  proof.     For  this  there  is   no  well 
founded    cause.      Foreign   and  colonial    spirits, 
Irish   and   Scotch   whiskey,    are  permitted    into 
general  use  without  any  limitation  to  strength,  and 
it  is   difficult  to   understand  why    British-made 
brandies  and  gin  should  not  be  admitted  on  similar 
terms.    If  British-made  brandy  was  encouraged 
according  to  its  merits,  the  money  paid  for  foreign 
brandy  would  be  annually  less,  and  the  health  of 
the   people  would  undergo  a  very   material  im- 
provement,    We  have  frequently  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  call  the    attention    of  our    agi'icultural 


readers  to  the  rapid  manner  in  which  rectifiers  are 
improving  the  quality  of  home-made  brandy.  In 
the  large  distillery  in  King's- street.  Snow-hill, 
Messrs.  Stokes  and  Co.  already  are  manufacturing 
brandies  much  more  wholesome,  and  of  fully  as 
good  flavour  as  the  great  portion  of  legally- 
imported  brandies  are  ;  and,  did  the  law  only 
permit  these  gentlemen  to  use  their  skill  and  talents 
in  their  art,  by  allowing  them  to  send  their  spirits 
into  consumption  at  that  strength  which  would 
best  suit  the  taste  of  the  customer,  they  would  im- 
mediately rival  in  quality  the  best  French  brandies 
and  render  any  further  supplies  of  them  perfectly 
unnecessary — saving  thus  to  the  country  a  large 
sum  of  money  annually.  In  tlie  same  manner  as 
British  whiskey  has  nearly  superseded  Dutch  duty- 
paid  Geneva,  so  would  British-made  brandies  super- 
sede French  brandies  legally  imported,  did  the  law 
onlyallow  the  British  rectifier  to  use  his  judgmentin 
the  pi'osecution  of  his  scientific  profession.  This 
is  a  most  excellent  season,  at  all  events,  for  making 
the  experiment ;  for,  as  malting  barley  will  be 
scarce,  and  consequently  dear,  so  in  proportion 
must  distillers'  barley  be  plentiful,  and  its  value 
moderate.  With  an  improvement  in  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  operations  of  the  distiller  and 
of  the  rectifier,  this  highly  valuable  branch  of  Bri- 
tish industry  may  again  assume  its  former  pros- 
perity, and  a  fair  market  may  be  opened  for  the 
consumption  of  the  present  barley  crop — rendered 
generally  inferior  by  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
weather  during  the  late  summer  months. 

The  supplies  of  oats  received  in  all  the  great 
markets  of  consumption  tluoughout  Great  Britain 
during  the  month  of  September,  have  been  about 
equal  to  the  demand,  and  very  little  speculation  has 
occurred  in  them  during  that  period.  Of  all  descrip- 
tions of  grain,  oats  are  now  the  most  steady,  both 
in  value  and  in  consumption  ;  ^the  improvement 
in  them  since  our  last  publication,  not  having  ex- 
ceeded from  one  to  two  shillings  per  qr.,  and  the 
protective  duty  remaining  at  that  point  which  has 
rendered  foreign  supplies  of  them  unprofitable, 
because  they  have  not  been  lequired  by  any  defi- 
ciency in  our  home  deliveries.  It  is  to  the  progress 
already  made,  and  now  making  in  the  science  of 
agriculture  in  Ireland,  that  we  must  alone  attribute 
this  most  healthy  state  in  which  we  now  find  the 
oat  trade ;  and  this  highly  important  circumstance 
has  its  origin  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  that  most 
necessary  protection  which  agriculture  in  general 
obtains  from  the  existing  corn  laws — forming  as  it 
does,  a  most  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  their 
being  rendered  permanent.  To  abrogate  these 
laws  would  materially  affect  field  labour  in  Ireland, 
and  would  entirely  put  an  end  to  farther  agricul- 
tural improvement  in  that  highly  valuable  portion 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  As  matters  are  at  present, 
the  money  paid  for  the  consumption  of  oats  is 
distributed  amongst  her  Majesty's  agricultural 
subjects,  and  remains  within  her  empire  in  active 
circulation  amongst  the  industrious  classes  of  every 
description  ;  but  were  these  laws  repealed,  instead 
of  drawing  the  greater  part  of  our  consumption 
of  oats  from  Ireland,  imported  here  under  the 
British  flag,  and  employing  thousands  of  tons  of 
British  shipping,  and  many  thousands  of  British 
seamen,  our  markets  would  be  filled  with  oats  from 
'the  opposite  ports,  rivers,  and  harbours  in  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  they  would  be  introduced 
here  entirely  in  foreign  bottoms,  navigated  by 
foreign  seamen.  The  freights  would  be  taken  back 
in  specie  alone,  and  in  the  same  manner  would 
the  grain  itself  be  paid.    It  is  only  necessary  at 
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any  time  to  observe  at  Blackwall,  the  passing  up 
the  Thames  of  foreign  ships  universally  loaded 
with  produce,  and  the  passing  down  of  the  same 
ships  almost  always  in  ballast,  to  be  morally  con- 
vinced of  the  impossibility  of  a  barter  trade  with 
any  of  those  European  states  wherein  grain  is 
the  chief  article  of  their  production.  Of  oats  we 
grow  at  home  abundance  for  the  consumption, 
and,  by  the  cultivation  of  morasses,  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  of  lakes,  and  various  descriptions  of 
waste  lands  in  Ireland,  we  have  ample  means  to 
increase  the  annual  crop  of  this  article,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  its  consumption  at  all 
events  ;  and,  so  long  as  the  law  protects  the  oat 
cultivators,  there  is  little  chance  indeed  of  our  re- 
quiring any  foreign  aid  in  this  article.  The 
growth  of  it  this  season  is  larger  than  the  last  one 
was  in  Ireland,  and  although  the  quality  is  not  so 
good  as  it  generally  is  on  the  average  of  years, 
still  quantity  will  make  good  this  deficiency  during 
the  coming  oat  season,  and  will  render  foreign 
supplies  perfectly  unnecessary. 

Of  the  potato   crop,  the  reports  received  from 
every  quarter  are  most  favourable  and  cheering, 
and  prices  consequently  are  already  becoming  ex- 
tremely moderate.    This  article  yields  in  impor- 
tance alone  to  that  of  wheat,  but  in  general  utility 
we  doubt  much  whether  it  be  not  superior  to  any 
other  description  of  agricultural  produce.    At  the 
present  moment,  and  with  our  present  prospects, 
this  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,   for  it  re- 
moves  all    apprehension    of   evil    consequences 
resulting  from  the  deficiency  which  exists  in  the 
present  wheat  crop.  The  consumption  of  potatoes  is 
annually  on  the  increase,  and  the  quality  of  them 
is   annually  improving.      Shoiild   any   unnatural 
advance   occur   in   wheaten  bread,  the  moderate 
prices  at  which  potatoes  must  continue  during  the 
present  corn  season  must  very  materially  correct 
the  evil,  and  eventually  the  prices  of  wheat  will  be 
rendered  moderate  by  this  cause.    There  is  there- 
fore  no  just  reason  whatever  for  unfavourable 
prognostications   respecting  the  winter  support  of 
the  population,  for,  although  unfortunately   too 
much   individual   distress  does  prevail  at  present, 
and   probably  must  continue  to  prevail  for  some 
time  yet  amongst  them,  still  it  is  most  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  abundant  crop  and  iine  quality 
of  potatoes  must  tend  in  a  material  degree  to  keep 
the  value  of  provisions  within  the  means  of  the 
consumers,   and  to  alleviate   their   wants    until 
commerce  again  assumes  a  more  healthy  state, 
and  until  manufactures  again  become  a  profitable 
and  great  channel   for  their  productive  employ- 
ment.   The  dullness  of  trade  at  present  originates 
chiefly  in  the  transmission  to  foreign  nations  of 
money  in   exchange  for  foreign  food  ;'and  any 
alteration  in  the  corn  laws,  which  would  perpe- 
tuate the  evils  of  using  foreign  food  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  British  people,  must  in  a  material 
degree  tend  to  perpetuate  the  depressed   state  of 
trade  ;  and  the  too  prevalent  want  of  productive 
employment,   now   complained  of  amongst    the 
manufacturing  labourers,  and  amongst,  indeed,  all 
classes  employed  generally  in  commercial  pursuits. 
Time,  however,  will  remove  these  commercial  in- 
conveniences, and  prosperity  will  again  arise,  pai"tly 
indeed   out  of  the  events  now  so  generally  com- 
jdaincd  of,  for  they  must  ojicn  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  vast  benefits  which  they  universally  reap 
from  the  general  prosperity  of  agriculture  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  the  injury  which 
large  supplies  of  foreign  food  very  naturally  entail 
on  them  whcu  the  elements  render  its  importation 
necessary. 


CURRENCY  PER  IMP.  MEASURE. 

September  27. 

Per  Qr.  Per  Qr. 

Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent,  red  60    63    68  White  60    72  74 

Irish    56    60    Do 62    64 

Old,  red    72    74    76    Do 72    80 

Rye,  old 31    36    Now 36    8S 

Barley,  Grinding  30  34    Malting   36    40  CheTalier  36    38 

Irish 27     28  Eere...     25    28 

Malt,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk    60    61  Brown..     50     54 

Kingston  and  Ware    60    62  Chevalier  60    63 

Oath,  Yorksh.  & Lincolnsh., feed    24    26  Potato  ..  27    28 

Youghall  and  Cork  black     23    24  Cork, white -24  25 

Dublin    21    23    24  Westport     24   25 

Wat  erford,  white 18    20    23  Black.,     22    23 

Newry 24    25 

Galway   15    17    20 

Scotch  feud   25    26  Potato..    27    28 

Cionmel 23    25  Limerick   23    25 

Londonderry 23    24  Sligo   ..     22    23 

Beans,  Tick,  new 38    42  Old....     42    48 

Peas,  Grey 36    38  Maple..     86    88 

White 38    42  Boilers.    40    44 

Flour,  Town-made  62    —    Suflolk  —    50  pr  sk.  of  SSOlbs- 
Stockton  and  Norfolk,   —    50 

FOREIGN  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  IN  BOND. 

Wheat,  Dantzic  62    66    70 

Hamburg    66    60 

Rostock    60    64 

Barlet   22    25 

OATS.Brew 19    22    24  Feed...     14    18 

Beans 28    30    32 

Peas 27    30 

Flour,  American,  per  brl 38    —  Baltic..    86    — 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Week  endin? 
Aug.   13tli     . . 
20th     . . 
27th     . . 
Sept.  3rd     . . 
10th     . . 
17th     .. 
AggregateAverage 
of  the  six  weeks 
which    regulates 
the  duty .... 
Duties  payable  in 
London  till  Wed- 
nesday nextinclu- 
sivc,    and  at  the 
Outports  till  the 
arrival  ofthemail 
of  that  day  from 

London  

Do.  on  grain  from 
British  posses- 
sions out  of  Eu- 
rope  


Wheat, 


72 
74 
76 
74 
71 
64 


72    2 


2    8 


0     6 


Barley. 

35  11 

37  0 

89  7 

39  1 

89  10 

39  2 


88     5 


4  10 


0    6 


Oats. 

23  6 

24  7 
24  5 
24  8 
23  6 
23  6 


S3  11 


36 
38 
40 
40 
39 


37  11 


12    3 


2    0 


Rye.  iBeans. 


43 
44 
43 
44 
44 


1 
3 
9 
0 
8 
44  10 


38     7 


43  11 


12    6 


5    0 


0    6)  0    6 


Peas. 

43    1 

46     8 
48    5 


47     0 


46    0 


1    0 


0    6 


Account  shewing  the  Quantities  of  Grain,  Meal,  and 
Flour,  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the 
month  ended  the  5th  Sept.,  1841 ;  the  Quantitic*  upon 
whicii  Duties  have  been  paid  for  Home  Consump- 
tion during  the  same  month,  and  the  Quantities  re- 
maining in  Warehouse  at  the  close  thereof, 

and      Quantity     Quantity  en-     Quantify 
imported. 


Foreign   Grain 
Flour. 


Wheat,  from  British 

Possessions 

Peas,  from  do 

Indian  Corn,  do.... 
Wheat,  foreign  .... 

IJarley,  do 

Oats,  do 

Rye,  do 

Peas,  do 

ISeans,  do 

Indian  Corn,  do.... 
Buck  Wheat,  do.  .. 

Flour,  from   British 

Possessions 

Flour,  foreign 


Quantity  cn- 
I     tered  for 
consumption. 


remainmg  in 
warehouse. 


qrs.  bush, 

39553    7 
4764    6 

220877  0 
.•J4640  8 
16446    7 

67r.8*  5 

41733  7 

0  1 

0  I 


cwts.  qrs.lbs, 


241344  3 
32105  1 


qrs.  bush, 

43020  2 
4404  5 

7770  6 

3529  2 

6  3 


2840 

2067 

0 

0 


cwts.  qrs.  lbs. 

282375  0  26 
901  1  2i 


qrs.  bush. 


908 

388 


905123  3 

73246  7 

68011  7 

2710  4 

5021 1  4 

123(101  rt 

3008  0 


cwts.  qrs.lbs. 

1)107  1  38 
3i98ii2  3  18 
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COMPARATIVE  PRICES  of  GRAIN. 


WEEKLY    AVERAGES    by 
the  Imp.  Quarter,  from  the 
Gazette,    of    Friday    last, 
Sept.  24tli,  1841. 

s.    d. 

Wheat  fii    « 

Barley  . . 

..     39    2 

Oats 

..     23     C 

Rye 

..     .S7  11 

Beans.... --    44  10 

Peas   .... 

..     47    9 

AVERAGES  from  the  corres- 
ponding Gazette  in  the  last 
year,  Friday,  Sept.  25th, 
1840. 

s.     d. 

Wheat 64    1 

Barley 36    2 

Oats   24  10 

Rye 37    7 

Beans 45    3 

Peas 42    7 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

Sei'T.  27. 
The  trade  ia  Seeds  was  by  no  means  animate  J,  still 
former  prices  were  supported  ;  indeed  Canary  was  the 
turn  dearer,  and  in  improved  request.  With  Tares  we 
were  liberally  supplied,  and  before  any  progress  could 
be  made  in  sales,  an  abatement  of  6d.  per  bush,  had  to 
be  acceded  to. 
Linseed,  English,  sowing  54      69 

Baltic   —      —      crushing  48      54  per  qr. 

Mediter.  &  Odessa  50      54 

Hempsecd,  small 40      45     large..  48      50 

Coriander 10      16      old....  16      ISpercwt. 

Mustard,  brown,  new   ..10      14      wliite..     9      13pr.bush. 

Trefoil 16      US 

Rapeseed,  English  new. .  S6l.  401. 

Rye  Grass,  English 30      42      Scotch    18      40 

Tares,  winter —      —      New..       8        9 

Large,  foreign. ...  —      — 
Clover,  English,  red  ... .  —      —        white    —      — per  cwt. 

Flemish —      —         do..     —      —        •^ 

New  Hamburgh  ..  —      —        do..    —      —        a 

Old  do —      —         «lo..     —      —         a 

French —      —         do..     —       —         § 

Canary,  new 90      95        old      100 

Carraway,  old 50      52        new    48    49    52 

PRICES     OF    HOPS. 

BOROUGH,  Sept.  27. 
There  has  been  a  very  active  market  for  new  Hops, 
which  have  come  to  market  very  plentifully,  and  been 
taken  off  very  rapidly,  the  sample  boards  being  cleared 
as  soon  as  they  are  replenished.  Mid.  Kent  has 
advanced,  but  other  qualities  of  the  new  crop  being  in 
jrood  supply,  we  quote  a  trifle  lower.  The  duty  is 
150,000/. 


Bags, 

PocJis. 

Bags 

Pocks. 

Bags 

Poclvs. 

Bags 

Pocks. 

Bags 

Pocks. 

Choice 

Do. 


1836 
1836 
1837 
1837 
1838 
1838 
1839 
1839 
1840 
1840 
do.. 
1841 


East 
Kent. 

Mid. 
Kent. 

Weald 
of  Kent. 

Sussex. 

Fani 
ham. 

s.       s. 
Nominal 

s.        s. 

S.           9. 

s.        s. 

s. 

None 

None 

None 

None 

— 

Nominal 

_ 



z 

80..    95 

80..    95 

;80  ..    95 

80..    95 



110..  115 

100..  115 

100'..  115 

100..  115 



112..  126 

112..  126 
140  . .  180 

112..  126 
120  . .  145 

112..  120 
115..  130 

— 

POTATO    MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK,  WATERSIDE,  Sept.  27. 
The  potato  trade  has  now  commcBced  at  the  water- 
side. In  resuming-  our  reports  for  the  present  season  it 
may  be  stated,  that  the  arrivals  up  to  the  present  time 
have  been  as  follows,  viz.,  110  barg-es  from  Kent  and 
Essex,  three  cargoes  from  Jersey,  and  three  from  Devon 
and  Cornwall.  The  estimated  quantity  of  the  whole 
being  about  2,500  tons.  They  are  chiefly  white  Pota- 
toes, and  the  prices  various,  averaging  from  45s.  to  70s. 
per  ton.  The  supplies  to  the  metropolitan  markets  from 
the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  have  been 
very  abundant,  and  aided  by  the  plentiful  supply  of 
vegetablts  of  all  kinds,  has  caused  sales  of  late  to  be 
heavy  for  inferior  samples.  We  shall  now  continue  to 
report,  as  usual,  the  arrivals  and  current  prices  from 
week  to  week  with  the  utmost  possible  accuracy,  giving 


to  those  interested  in  the  growth  of  Potatoes  the  best 
and  fullest  information  respecting  the  markets,  which 
may  be  relied  on.  Shipping  has  commenced  in  the 
northern  districts,  and  some  arrivals  are  shortly  ex- 
pected. The  weather  during  the  last  few  days  has  been 
very  wet,  and  if  it  continues  will  prevent  the  farmers 
from  taking  up  so  freely  for  the  London  markets,  and 
cause  sales  to  be  brisker  at  the  waterside. 

WOOL  MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 
Sept.  27. 

S.   d.  s.   d. 

Ewes  and  Wethers 0  IQito  0  11^ 

Teggs  .   1     1^  I    2 

Down    Hogs 0  Hi  1    oj 

Wethers 0  10  0  10^ 

LIVERPOOL,  Sept.  25. 
Scotch. — We  have  again  to  report  a  fair  demand  for 
aid  Highland  Wool  at  our  quotations.  The  stocks 
are  kept  low,  as  a  good  portion  of  our  late  imports  have 
been  on  account  of  manufacturers  in  the  interior,  to 
whom  it  has  been  forwarded  direct.  White  Highland 
continues  scarce,  and  much  enquired  for.  In  crossed 
there  is  a  good  enquiry,  for  the  best  descriptions  only. 
Our  stock  of  good  Cheviots  is  very  light,  consequently 
there  is  little  doing,  as  it  is  generally  held  at  high  limits 
on  account  of  the  growers. 

s.    d.     s.    d. 
Laid  Highland  Wool, per  24 lbs..    8    6  to   9    0 

White    do.  do 13    0      14    0 

Laid    Crossed      do..unwaslied..     9    6      10    6 

Do.  washed         do 10    0      12    0 

Do.  Cheviot  unwashed  do 9    9      12    0 

Do.  washed 14    6      18    0 

Cheviot  wliite,  washed 22    6      24    0 

FOREIGN. 

CITY,  Sept.  25.— The  business  doing  in  Wools  is 
still  to  a  very  fair  extent,  and  at  steady  prices. 

In  the  agricultural  reports  from  South  Australia,  the 
lambing  season  is  stated  to  have  proved  very  successful, 
and  generally  the  fleeces  showed  an  improvement. 

Accounts  of  August  23th  from  Smyrna,  mention  that 
nearly  all  the  Wools  to  be  had  there  had  been  purchased 
by  American  houses.  A  French  house  had  bought 
about  200  quintals,  at  193  for  second  qualities. 

Advices  from  Breslau  of  the  7th  instant,  state  that 
after  the  unfavourable  result  of  the  Berlin  market, 
there  was  not  much  business  done  in  Wool  during  the 
whole  of  July,  but  that  afterwards  business  increased. 
The  greatest  demands  had  been  for  Silesian  lambs' 
Wool,  which  was  at  6  to  s  dollars  advance,  owing  to 
the  satisfactory  advices  from  England,  and  from  the 
PesthFair.  There  were  15,000  evvt.  at  the  Breslau 
market,  1200  cwt.  of  which  were  Silesian,  and  the  rest 
Polish  good  to  fine  and  mid.  The  prices  asked  were 
reasonable. 

PRICES  OF  MANURES. 

Subjoined  are  the  present  prices  of  several  sorts  of 
manure : — 

Bone-dust,  2ls.  6d.  per  qr.  of  8  bushels 
Half-inch  ditto,  21s.  per  qr.  do. 
Rape-dust,  7 1.  Os.  per  ton. 
Rags,  4Z.  to  41.  lOs.  per  ton. 
Graves,  51.  to  51. 10s.  per  ton. 
Gypsum,  38s.  per  ton. 
Salt,  2l.  5s.  dirty,  21, 15s.  clean,  per  ton. 
Lance's  Carbon,  I2s.  Od.  per  qr. 

,,      Humus,  14s.  Od.    „ 
Soap  ashes,  lOs.  per  ton. 
Artificial  Manure,  12s.  per  qr. 

Poittevin's  Patent  Disinfected  Manure,  13s.  6d.  per  qr. 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  22s.  6d.  to  24s.  Od.  per  cwt. 
Nitrate  of  Potash  or  Saltpetre,  26s.  6d.  to  2/3,  Od.  per 

cwt. 
Wiliey  Dust,  4/.  4s.  per  ton. 
The  Urate  of  the  London  Manure  Company,  5l.  5s. 

per  ton. 
Alexander's  Chie-fou,  or  Chinese  Manure,  21s.  per  cwt. 
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PRICES     OF    SHARES. 


No.  of 
Shares. 


6,228 
6,228 
y,5UU 
9,500 
15,000 
9,800 
7,500 

:t,000 
64,000 
64,000 
18,000 
10,918 
10,'J18 
10,918 
10,000 
25,000 
25,000 
37,500 

8,000 
86,000 
33,000 
20,000 

9,000 
80,000^. 

2t,000 
1,500 
2,100 
6,100 

11,475 
7,968 

86,000 

3,G00 
6,000 
25,000 
25,000 
31,250 
25,000 
13,000 
13,000 
30,000 
10,000 
10,000 
15,000 
15,000 
22,500 
10,250 
3,762 
1,000 

28,000 
6,000 
(i,700 

15,000 

7,500 

10,000 

20,000 

20,000 

2000 

4,000 

30,000 

10,000 
60,000 

12,482 
20,000 

10,000 

7,730 

20,000 

4,000 
20,000 
12,000 

6,000 
60,000 


IRON  RAILWAYS. 

Birininshaiii  &  Derby  June.  lOOi  eh 
Ditto  ^shares  ......  25/  tli  20?  pJ 

Ditto  and  Gloucester  ....   lOOi  sli 

Ditto  Quarter  Shaves 5!  pd 

Bristol  and  Exeter. .  lOOi  sh  60/  pd 
Ditto  and  Glouces. .  50/  sh  5/  pd 
Cheltenham  Ac  Great  West.  Union 
100/  sh  62^/  pd 

Clarence  (Durliawi) 100/  sh 

Eastern  Counties  . . .  .25/  sh  23/  pd 
Ditto  Deljentures.  .8/  Gs  8d.  .6/  pd 
Edinbursrli  &  Glasgow  50/  sli  40/  pd 

Grand  Junction 100/  sh 

Ditto  Half  Shares 50/  sJ! 

Ditto  (Quarter  Shares  25/  sh  2J/  pd 
Great  N.  of  England  100/ sh  90/ pd 

Great  Western 100/  sh  65/  pd 

Ditto  Half  Shares 50/ sli 

Ditto  Fifths 20/  sh  4/  pd 

Hull  and  Selby 50/  sli 

London  and  Brigliton 50/  sli 

London  iSc  Croydon.. Av.  lS/15s9d 
London  and  Greenwich  ....20/sh 

Ditto  New 10/  sh 

Ditto  Debentures  (various  amounts) 
Ditto   Scrip    ..   ..  6^/ each  5/ pd 

London  &  Blackwall   25/  sh 

Leicester  and  Swanninjf  ton.  ..50/  sh 

Leeds  and  Selhy 100/  sh 

Liverpool  and  Mnuchester. .  100/  sh 
Ditto    Quarter  Shares  ....  25/  sh 

Di  tto    Half  Shares 50/  sh 

London  &c  S.  Western,  lute  London 
and  Southampton  Av.  38/  17s  9d 

Ditto  New  Shares 50/  sh  25/ pd 

Do. Portsmouth  Branch  50/sli  45/pd 
London  &  Birniingh.  100/»li90/pd 
Ditto  Quarter  Shares   25/  sh  5/  pd 

Ditto  32/ sh 

Ditto  New .32/  sh  2/  pd 

Jlanciicster  6c  Leeds  100/ sh  70/ pd 
Ditto  Half  Shares  . .  50/  *h  30/  i)d 
Manchester  6cBirming.  70/  sh  40/  pd 

Midland  Counties 100/ sh 

Ditto i-Shares  of  25/    15/  pd 

North  Jiidland 100/  sli 

Ditto     Half  Shares 40/  sh 

Ditto  J  shares  of  32/  6s  8d  . .  10/  pd 
Northern  &  Eastern  50/  sh  35/  pd 
Severn  and  Wye  . .  Average  27/  sh 
Stockton  and  Darlington. .  Averagr 
106/  13«  4d 
S.  Eastern  and  Dover  50/  sh  3S/  jid 

Yorkfe  North  Midland .50/sh 

Ditto  Half  Shares 25/sh  15/ pd 

JOINT  STOCK.  BANKS. 
1  Australasia  Bank  (Chartered)  40/ sh 
Ditto  New  Shares...  40/  sh  10/  jid 
Bank  of  Ceylon(Clia  rt.)25/  sh  15/  pd 
Bank  of  B.  N.  America  (Chart.) 
[  50/  sh  40/  pd 

Colonial  Bank  (CIiart,.)100/ sh  25/ pd 
Com.  Bk.  of  London  1000/ sli  200/ pd 
Ionian  State  ((Miart.)  25/  sh  20/  pd 
London  and  Westminster  Bank 
100/ sh  20/  pd 

New  Shares 100  sli.l5/  jid 

London  Joint  Stock  Bank  50/  sh 

10/  pd 

Do  New.issued  at  1/  pm  50/  sh  10/  i)d 

National  Bank  of  Ireland..50/ sh 

17^/  pd 

Uo.  Provincial  Bunk  of  England 

100/  sh  35/  pd 

Do.  New  20/  sh  issued  at  2/  10s  i)ni 

10/  pd 

Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland  100/ sh 

25/  pd 

Ditto  New 10/ sh 

Union  Bank  of  Australia.  .25/ sh 
Ditto  New  25/  sh   15/  pd 

Union  Bk.  of  London  .'io/sli  10/ pd 
West  of  England  and  Siuilli  Wales 
District  Bunk  ..20/  sh  12^/  pd 


Price 

Div.  per 

per 

Share 

Share. 

per  Ann. 

—/a  0/ 

0/aO/ 

50/a8/ 

2/a^/ 

*■)/  jicr  ct 

26/a8/ 

le^/al?/ 

— /aO/ 

7i/a8/ 

7i/a|/ 

51  per  ct 

— /aO/ 

200a0/ 

13/perct 

99/alOO/ 

13/per  ct 

27/ a  J/ 

1/ 

—laOI. 

5/  per  ct 

76/a7/ 

3/  per  ct 

54/aO/ 

3/  per  ct 

7i/aS/ 

3/  per  ct 

0/aO/ 

44J/ag/ 

13/ai/ 

7/a8/ 

7s  per  sh 

17/al8/ 

1/  per  sh 

53/a6/ 

10/aO/ 

55/ 

2J/ 

4/  per  sh 

195/ 

9i/per  ct 

47/ 

9^/per  ct 

93/ aO/ 

9^/per  ct 

50/al/ 

3/  persh 

26/aO/ 

7s  6d 

4(i/aO/ 

5/  per  ct 

153/a5/ 

8«/per  ct 

21 /a2/ 

mper  ct 

52/a  0/ 

SJ/per  ct 

22 /a  3/ 

-/aO/ 

24/a5 

21 /a2/ 

75/a6/ 

5/  per  ct 

19/  aO/ 

05/ a  0/ 

41  per  ct 

32/aO/ 

4  per  ct 

9j/alO/ 

45/ 

2/12spsh 

255/ 

14/persh 

I5/alG/ 

73/a5/ 

9/  per  ct 

25/a6/ 

9/  per  ct 

54/ 
14A/aO/ 


34/a5/ 

28j/a9i/ 

180/ 

IG/aO/ 

22/a.J/ 
— /aO/ 

12/ ai/ 


I6/a0/ 

33i/aS/ 

9^/ulO/ 

40/aO/ 
15/alU/ 
30/ a.^/ 
lU/a.J/ 
UJ/  aO/ 


|8/  per  ct 


6/  per  ct 
8/  per  ct 


6/  per  ct 

5/  per  ct 

6/  per  ct 
6/  per  ct 
6/  per  ct 

8/  per  ct 
[8/  per  ct 

50s  pr  sli 
i 
15/  per  ct 

I 

.61  per  ct 


Shares. 


CAJHALS. 


j    Price.  Dividend 


1,482 

720  : 
1,260  ' 
1,005 
8,800  j 
4,000 
100,000/ 1 
600  j 
159,631/ 
500  ! 
20,000 
2,0603  i 
3,575a' 
1,297 
11,600 
2,849^ 
1,500 
120,000/ 
3,096 
600 
5,000 
6,239 
25,328 
11,699^ 
2,879a 
18a 
540 
1,897 
70 
3,000 
2,409 
711 
500 
247 
521 
1,786 
2,400 
2,520 
2,000 
21,418 

5,669 

500 

800 

3,600 

700 

500 

300 

3,647 

200 

533 

1,300 

1,150 

3.600 

8,149 

3,200 

lOOOsh  ) 

1000  i  ) 

980 

6,000 

5,000 
905 


Ashtou  and  Oldham  X\ .  97/ 18s  sh  109J/ 
Ashby-de-la  Zoucli  Average  113/  sli72/a0/ 

Bariisley 160/shi290/ 

Basingstoke 100/  sh!5/ 

Brecknock  &  Abergavrnny  150/  sh  91/a92/ 
Birmingham  l-lGth  s-h.  8/  15s  ..   il96/aS/ 
Binn.&  Liverpool  Junction  100/ sh,21/a3/ 
Do.  do.  Debenturi's(\ar.  amounts)! 
Bridgewater  and  Taunton.  .100/  sh!60/ 
15s  Od  Calder  and  Hebble.  .100/  sh  365/ 

Coventry 100/  sli  307/aO/ 

Danube  and  Miivne..41/  13s  4<l  sh!29/ 

Dudley .' 100/  sh  92;a0/ 

EUesiuere  and  Chester  Av.  133/  ph  80/aO/ 
jForth  and  Clyde  ..Av.  400/  16s  sh 

Grand  Junction 100/  shlO/aO/ 

Grand  Union 100/  sh  26/a7/ 


Grand  Surrey 100/ sh  15/ 

Ditto  Debentures 100/  sh  67/ 

Grand  Western 100/  sh  10/ 

Glamorgansh.  Av.  cost  172/  13s  4d  210/ 
Gloucester  and  Berkley  . .  100/  sh  13/aO/ 
Hudderstield  ..  Aver.  57/  6s  Gd  sh  27/ aO 
Kennet  &  Avon  Av.  39/  18s  lOd  sh  22J/aO/ 
Lancaster. . .  .Average  47/  6s  8d  sh  27i/aO/ 

Leeds  and  Liverpool 100/  sh  750/ 

Ditto  (New) 80/  sh 

Leicester. 140/  sh  155/ 

Leicester  &  Northamp.  Av.  83/  lOs  73/aO/ 
Loughborougli..  ..Av.   142/  17s  sh  1570/ 

Macclesfield 100/  sh  0/ 

Monmouthshire 100/  sh  200/ 

Montgoinery(East.Branch)100/  sh  100/ 

Mersey  and  Irwell 545/ 

Neath 100/  sh  365/ 

Oakham..  Average  cost  about    1.30/  73/a5/ 

Oxford 100/  sh  590/aO/ 

Peak  Forest  Average  about  78/  sh  73/ 
Portsmouth  and  Arundel  . .  50/  sh 

Ditto      New 25/  sh 

Regent's  (or    London)   Average 

38/  17s  2d  sh  SJ/ 

Rochdale Average  85/  sh  87/ 

Shropshire 100/  sh  138/ 

Somerset  Coal 1.50/  shil20/ 

Ditto  Lock   Fund 12/ 10s  shUl^/ 

Stafford  and  Worcester 140/  3hi620/ 

Shrewsbury 125/  shl280/ 

Stourbridge 145/  sh  !396/ 

Stratford-oil-Avon  Av.  79/9s8d  sh  32/aOi 

Stroudwater 150/  shiSOO/ 

Swansea 100/  shl230/a2/ 

Thames  and  Severn,  black  100/  sht36/ 
Ditto         ditto  red..lOO/ sh:40/ 

Trent  and  Mersey {  sh  50/      |0/ 

Thames  and    Medwav,    Average 

■  19/  5s  8d  shjS/ 
Ulster 50/  sh         pd, 

Warwick  and  Birmingham  100/  s}ii235/a40/ 


7'. 
4/ 
14/ 

6/ 
10/ 


3/ 

|l8/ 

[32/ 

14/ per  ct. 

!5/ 

[4/ 

130/ 

|7/ 

4/  per  ct 

18/12s8d 

2/ 

1/lOs 

1/  10b 

30/ 

16/ 

12i/ 

5/ 

180/ 

2/ 

10/ 

5/ 

25/ 

20/ 

5/ 

30/ 

5/ 


Warwick  and  Napton....  100/ sh 
Worcester  and  Birmingham,  Av. 
78/  8s  sh.. 
Wilts  and  Berks,  Av.67/  10s  8d  sh 
Wey    and    Arun 110/ sh 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


130/ a  5/ 

54/ a5/ 
29/ aO/ 
22^1 


5s  Gd 

6/ 

8/ 

12/ 

:6/  per  ct 

36/ 

!16/ 

20/ 

2/ 

28^/ 

15/ 

2/ 

2/ 

32/  10s 


14^/ 
12/ 

41 

1/lGs 

1/ 


10,000    Anti  Dry  Rot  Company  . .    18J/  sh  0/aO/ 
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Equitable     Reversionary    Interest 
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20,000  jQeneral    Steam   Navigation  Com- 

i  pauy  15/  sh  14/  pd 

Ditto  Cemetery  (Chartered)  25/  sh 

Ditto     New    (Chartered)  25/ sh 

Hungerford  Marki't 100/  pd 

Ditto  Dt'lii'iitiires  (var.  amounts).. 

iLondon    Cemetery    (Chartered) 


5,000 
2,700 


1,800 
1,800 
2,1(H) 
24,S00 
6,000 


16/»0/ 


25:1/  uj/ 


32/ 


Ss  per  sh 
aOs  pr  sii 
35s  pr  sh 

16/  per  ct 

I20S 

1 4/  per  ct 

I/8sprsh 
6/  per  ct 

16/  jier  ct 
30s  pr  i>h 

|5/  per  ct 
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PLATE    I. 

Tbc  subject  of  our  fir*L  Plate  is  a  long-liorned  Cow,  twelve  years  old,  fed  bv  Wliitmore  Jones,  Esci-,  of 
Chastleton  House,  Chipping  Xorton,  exhibited  by  biui  at  tlie  Cattle  Show  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  in 
December,  1841.),  and  to  M'hicli  a  prize  of  five  soverpigus  was  awarded,  as  being  "  the  second  best  fat  cow 
of  five  years  old  and  upwards."    Tliis  animal  was  I)rcd  by  Mr.  Wakeman,  of  Beckford,  Gloucestershire. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  wlietiier  Ireland  or  luigland  originally  possessed  the  long-horned  breed 
of  cattle,  but  the  more  general  opinion  i)oints  out  tbe  district  of  Craven,  hi  the  Wfst  Riding  of  York- 
shire, and  bordering  on  Lancashire,  as  being  the  scat  of  llie  most  valualtle  of  tbat  kind  of  cattle. 
Many  counties  in  England  ]nissc'sse(l  Idiig-liorniM!  \;irictit^,  wbicb  suem  to  be  all  assignable  to  one 
indiginons  stock. 

Mr.  "Webster,  of  Caidoy,  near  Coventry,  was  llic  Hrst  scientilii-  Inecder  id'  the  long-horns,  and  he 
founded  his  stock  on  some  good  cows  wbich  he  bought  of  Sir  II.  Gresley,  of  Drakelow,  near  Burton- 
on-Trent,  a  gentleman  who  took  miieb  deliuht  in  keeping  a  dairy  of  cows  of  suuilar  colour  and  shape, 
and  in  importing  l)nils  iVoin  l,;incasliire  and  W'lsfmoreland.  Next  followed  tbe  cehtbrated  Mr.  Bake- 
well,  of  Dishley,  who  raised  the  long-horns  to  the  greatest  celebrity  (hey  ever  attained.  Several  indi- 
viduals hi  the  midland  roimtits  were  distinguished  as  breeders  of  long-horns,  which  were  carried  to 
Ireland  to  improve  tlie  orii^inal  race.  Alxuit  tbe  year  17!)<>  very  higli  prices,  nearly  £300  a-liead  for  the 
best  bulls  and  cows,  were  obtained  by  Messrs.  Fowler  ami  PrincCjis,  two  noted  breeders  of  long-horns, 
and  sixty  and  eighty  guineas  a  season  were  paid  for  bulls,  limited  in  use.  It  has  been  remarked  that  no 
breed  rose  more  quickly,  or  has  sunk  more  rai)idly,  than  tbe  long-horns;  lor,  with  the  disappearance  o^^ 
Mr.  Bakewell  and  bis  cotemporaries,  and  their  immediate  successors,  the  breed  gradually  declined.  A 
deterioration  had  taken  jilaee  in  relined  breedinu-,  from  want  of  the  intcjposition  of  remote  athnities,  a 
point  not  then  understood,  and  ]>ut  imperfectly  even  at  this  .day.  A  powerful  competitor  appeared  in 
the  improved  short-horn,  which  yielded  more  bulk,  earlier  maturity,  and  an  ecpial  aptitude  to  fatten. 
A  cross  between  the  two  breetls  has  been  found  preferable  to  the  original  long-horn,  and  a  dairy  of  the 
pure  breed  is  now  rarely  to  be  found.  But  they  possess  many  valuable  qualities  both  for  the  luitcher  and 
grazier — the  line  tapering  slioulder  covered  with  Hcsli,  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  animal,  and 
the  great  length  of  back  affords  more  valuable  cuts  than  in  other  breeds,  while  the  entire  carcase  pos- 
sesses much  symmetry  and  fulness  vi'  form.  Tov  tbe  pail,  or  suckling,  they  arc  by  some  thought  celebrated 
— an  unfavourable  lightness  of  form  attends  the  inspection,  tlie  eye  is  dull,  and  they  never  attain  in  the 
hide  that  silkincss  of  skin  and  mellow  toucb  wbich  is  now  so  much  prized  in  the  improved  breed.  The 
horns  are  also  unsightly  and  inconvenient :  but  though  they  possess  fully  as  many  good  qualities  as  bad 
ones,  they  continue  to  give  way  to  the  short-horns,  even  in  the  native  districts.  The  climate  and  soil 
that  suits  the  one  will  keep  the  other,  or  the  crosses— the  liigher  latitudes  neither ;  and  experience  has 
shown  a  greater  combinsition  of  qualities  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  The  breed  and  its  varieties 
still  occupy  a  large  space,  and  by  judicious  crossing  may  impart  some  valuable  properties  to  their 
descendants. 


PLATE     II. 

In  the  Second  Plate  we  give  an  Engraving  of  a  Earm  Yard  upon  a  small  scale,  belonging  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  and  situate  in  the  Park  at  Goodwood,  Sussex.  It  is  not  calculated  for 
business  upon  an  extensive  scale,  but  taken  as  a  whole  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  and  most  con- 
venient which  we  have  seen. 
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A  DAY  AT  RIDGEMONT. 

BY  MATTHEW  MARMADUKE  MILBURN,  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  TO  THE  YORKSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETV. 

Few  things,  perhaps,  afford  better  opportunities 
for  the  agriculturist  to  improve  his  knowledge  of 
the  practice  of  his  employment,  than  visiting 
and  inspecting  the  systems  of  cultivation,  im- 
provements, and  practices  of  other  farmers,  in 
different  districts  of  the  country.  And  I  know  of 
no  recreaticn  which  so  relieves  the  application  re- 
quired in  the  close  supervision  of  the  cultivation 
of  a  farm,  as  a  visit  to  a  scientifically  managed 
estate,  whether  we  agree  with,  or  dissent  from, 
the  plans  of  the  cultivator.  Itwaswitli  uncommon 
pleasure  that  I  had  an  opportunity,  recently,  of 
riding  over  that  model  of  careful  and  excellent 
cultivation — the  farm  of  William  Stickney,  Esq., 
of  Ridgemont,  in  Holderness.  To  a  light  land 
farmer  many  things  were  necessarily  new ;  and 
had  I  gone  over  a  farm  having  in  general,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  abundant  crops,  stock  of  good 
quality,  and  well  ordered  fences,  doubtless  the 
reflections  would  have  been  delightful ;  but  it 
was  not  the  abundant  crops  of  waving  corn — not 
too  heavy  to  lodge,  and  still  not  anything  want- 
ing— that  I  found  to  admire,  but  it  was  the  mani- 
fest spirit  of  improvement  in  the  direction  of  the 
whole — the  perfect  system,  order,  and  uniformity 
which  prevailed,  and  which  reminded  me,  not  of 
improvements  rapidly,  and  extensively,  and  fit- 
fully commenced — not  of  rash  experiments  made 
without  judgment,  which  clearly  must  fail— not  of 
absurd  theoretical  views  attempted  to  be  forced 
into  practice — but  an  extensive  view  of  what  is 
excellent  in  cultivation,  carefully  adopted,  and 
carried  out  in  its  details  with  all  the  regularity 
and  care  of  well  ordered  machinery. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  report  of  Mr. 
Stickncy's  general  mode  of  culture,  which  would 
be  quite  out  of  place,  after  the  lucid  and  interesting 
report  of  the  cultivation  of  this  farm,  published  by 
Charles  Howard,  Esq.,  but  simply  to  commit  to 
paper,  for  the  benefit  of  your  agricultural  readers, 
what  I  saw  going  on  in  June  last,  the  period  of 
my  visit.  The  road  to  Ridgemont  is  somewhat 
winding,  and  passes  through  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  (arm  -.  the  sides  of  the  carriage  road, 
carefully  mown,  clearly  indicated  that  while  no- 
thing was  wasted  that  could  supply  food  to  the 
animals,  it  was  carefully  conveyed  away  for  the 
purpose  of  soiling,  that  the  manure  made  from  it 
might  be  collected  and  usefully  applied,  instead  of 
evaporating  and  wasting  so  unsightly  by  the  sides 
of  the  road.  To  the  left  were  some  large  fields  of 
oats,  late  indeed,  but  beautifully  drilled,  and  hav- 
ing the  most  luxuriant  and  thriving  appearance, 
(and  every  farmer  knows  that  very  late  sown 
oats  cannot  look  too  luxuriant.)  Two  men  were 
•inployed  in  pushing  a  hoe  before  them  between 
tilt  drills,  to  daitroy  svory  weed,  and  open  a  new 


surface  of  soil  to  the  atmospheric  influence,  to 
imbibe  oxygen  and  carbon  from  the  air.  I  have 
long  been  of  opinion  that  the  great  frequency  of 
fa'lows  on  strong  land  generally  adopted,  was  not 
altogether  necessary  ;  and  the  practice  at  Ridge- 
mont most  triumphantly  proves  it,  for  four,  five, 
and  six  years  intervene  in  the  rotations  between 
the  fallows.  But  soon  a  fallow  field  I  did  see, 
and  in  such  condition.  Advantage  had  evidenlty 
been  taken  of  the  preceding  fine  season,  for  its 
working  was,  so  far  as  root  weeds  were  concerned, 
completed  ;  and  I  urged  that  it  was  fit  to  sow  with 
rape,  and  thus  get  a  green  crop  in  th^  fallow 
year  of  the  rotation. 

The  next  object  was  a  field  of  beans  in  flower, 
not  indeed  very  tall  and  growing,  but  beautifully 
clean  and  beautifully  level — the  best  criterion  I 
know  of,  of  a  useful  crop  and  good  management : 
to  this,  liowever,  there  was  one  exception.  BIr. 
Stickney  pointed  to  one  round  portion  of  the 
field,  perhaps  sixty  yards  in  diameter,  where  the 
beans  were  several  inches  taller  than  any  other 
part  of  the  field.  Of  this  I  should  have  been  dis- 
posed to  take  but  little  notice  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, imagining  that  it  had  been  the  site  of 
an  ash  heap  or  mixen  in  some  previous  year ;  but  I 
was  astonished  when  I  was  informed  that  it  mani- 
fested this  superiority  every  year,  and  had  done 
so  for  centuries,  or  at  least  so  long  as  any  memory 
or  legend  could  go.  It  is  invariably  managed  like 
the  rest  of  the  field,  and  no  matter  what  crop  is 
grown,  whether  wheat,  beans,  oats,  or  rape,  it 
always  exhibits  the  same  superiority,  and  for 
the  same  circumfei-ence ;  and  it  did  the  same 
when  it  was  in  grass,  in  the  time  of  the  pre- 
sent occupier's  ancestors,  whether  mown  or  depas- 
tured. The  soil  and  subsoil,  to  a  considerable 
depth,  has  been  examined  with  some  care — rather 
superficially  I  apprehend — and  no  perceptible  dif- 
ference exists  from  the  remainder  of  the  field. 
The  idea  suggested  itself  to  me,  that  possibly  it 
might  be  the  site  of  a  Roman  encampment,  and 
that,  at  a  considerable  depth,  a  large  quantity  of 
bones  might  be  interred,  which,  by  giving  oflT 
ammonia  in  the  process  of  their  decomposition, 
gave  this  decided  superiority  to  the  crops  growing 
in  the  place.  This  is,  however,  quite  unsupported 
by  any  evidence,  and  is  perfectly  gratuitous  on  my 
part. 

The  fences  at  Ridgemont'are  a  perfect  model ; 
all  beautifully  luxuriant,  completely  filled  with 
thriving  quicksets,  and  kept  in  the  most  beautiful 
order.  Mr.  Stickney  commenced  quick-wood 
planting  in  the  ordinary  way  of  three  inches 
apart :  he  observed,  however,  that  those  planted 
the  thinnest  were  the  most  luxuriant,  and  he 
planted  them  six  inches  wide.  Finding  this  an- 
swer his  expectations,  he  ultimately  planted  them 
nine  inches  apart,  with  decided  success;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  the  great  part  of  the  beautiful 
thick  fences  I  saw,  were  the  result  of  this  system. 
It  ought  to  be  koown,  however,  that  the  quicksets 
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were  not  thrust  iti,  and  no  more  attended  to  ;  but 
planted  with  the  soil  in  good  order,  and  cleaned 
and  cultivated  with  as  much  attention  as  is  mani- 
fested in  the  rest  of  the  crops. 

The  grop.t  quantity  of  stiaw  grown  by  this  ex- 
cellent cultivation  has   to  be  converted  into  ma- 
nure;   and   no   more   turnips  are  grown   on   the 
farm    than   serve   the  ewes  in  the  spring.     This 
evil  is  met  bv  growing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
green  crops  in  summer,  especially  tares,  and  soil- 
ing :   by  this  means  a  very  large  quantity  of  excel- 
lent manure  is  made,  and   summer-mnde   manure 
is  worth   nearly  double  that   made   in  winter,  if 
there  is  an  equal  quantity  of  green  food  consumed 
in  both  cases.    The  drainage  of  the  yard  is  con- 
veyed into  a  tank  or  reservoir;  and  as  Mr.  Stick- 
ney  has  not  found  such  beneficial  results  from  the 
application  of  the  liquid  to  the  soil  in  his  farm 
as  to  induce  him  to  cart  it  away,*  he  conveys  it 
to  the  dryest  part  of  the  straw  and  dung  in  the 
fold-yard.     The  liquid  being  thus   constantly  re- 
turned, excites  fermentation  ia  summer,  but  in  a 
wet  season  must  be  superfluous,  and  much  of  the 
benefits   of  it   are  lost  by  evaporation.     I  differ 
too,  most  entirely — and  it  is  only  fair  to  name  it, 
for  it  is  the  only  "  eyesore"  on  the  farm  that  I 
witnessed — and  that  was  the  manure  was  carted  to 
the  road-side  instead  of  being  conveyed  into  the 
field  at  once.     It  requires  a  good  reason  to  excuse 
this  under  any  circumstances  ;  for  how  carefully 
soever  it  is  shovelled  up,  there  ii  always   much 
wasted  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  field  and 
for  the  crop,  for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  stack-yard,  while  it  exhibits  evident  care 
of  the  grain,  and  an  excellent  contrivance,  sim- 
ple yet  efficient,  for  admitting  the  air  to  the  stacks 
by  placing  them  upon  raised  clay  platforms, 
bisected  in  the  middle  in  connexion  with  an  air 
flue  in  the  stack;  yet  there  is  nothing  of  that 
foolish,  fantastical  dressing  of  the  stacks,  more  as 
if  they  were  intended  for  permanent  pyramids 
than  preserves  of  grain  from  wet  for  a  few 
months. 

The  agricultural  implements  are  of  the  useful 
cast — nothing  whimsical,  nothing  ridiculous — 
but  such  as  the  evident  wants  of  the  district  re- 
quire. I  saw,  too,  a  Russian  plough  and  harrow, 
certainly  the  rudest  and  worst  constructed  nonen- 
tities I  ever  saw,  only  fit  companions  to  the  Rus- 
sian loaf  they  were  exhibiting  during  the  elec- 
tions. I  advised  him  to  exhibit  them  at  our  exhi- 
bition at  Hull,  which  he  did,  to  the  no  small  won- 
der of  the  persons  who  noticed  them. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  grass  land,  it  is 
evident  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  in  laying  it 
down  to  permanent  pasture.  His  own  introduced 
rye-grass  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  best 
grass  fields,  and  sustains  the  character,  both  there 
and  elsewhere,  which  it  had  in  1817,  and  which  ob- 

*  I  have  found  the  most  beneficial  effects  from  its 
application  to  light  soils. 


tained  for  its  introducer  the  medal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  There  was,  too,  in  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fully cultivated  gardens  I  ever  saw,  a  specimen  of 
his  giant  clovei',  (Meliota  Maxima.)  At  the  time 
I  saw  it,  it  was  at  least  six  and  a  half  feet  high, 
and  a  stem  of  it  which  remained  of  the  previous 
year's  growth,  was  more  than  double  that  height ; 
of  course  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  grow  so  high 
in  ordinary  cultivation,  but  its  rapid  growth  (se- 
veral inches  ia  twenty-four  hours)  renders  it  very 
valuable  if  it  succeeds  in  our  climate,  of  which, 
from  the  specimen  I  saw,  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever. 

It  is  time  my  lengthy  paper  came  to  a  close.  If 
any  one  were  to  ask  me  where  he  could  see  excel- 
lent practical,  strong  land  farming,  I  would  say — 
Go  to  Ridgemont. 

Thornfidd,  Think. 


MODE  OF  SOWING  AND  TREAT- 
ING TURNIP   CROPS, 

ON    SIR   FRANCIS    MACKENZIE'S    FARM     OF 
CONAN,   ROSSHIRE. 

This  farm  from  drilling,  hoeing,  and  green  crojis, 
is  of  course  supposed  to  be  as  free  from  weeds  as 
well-favoured  lands  generally  are  ;  after  ploughing, 
an  excellent  light,  but  sufficiently  powerful,  grubber 
raises  all  ground  weeds  to  the  surface,  and  after  using 
it,  and  also  after  every  harrowing,  the  land  gets  tho- 
roughly cleaned  by  band  weedmg,thus  rendering  any 
land,  however  dirty,  perfectly  clean  in  the  course  of 
two  seasons;  all  weeds, nettles,  thistles,  docks,  along 
sides  of  roads,  walls,  hedges,  and  plantations,  are 
as  carefully  extirpated  as  in  the  fields,  for  being  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  weed  nursery  is  always  dangerous. 
So  soon  as  harvest  is  over,  about  half  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  well-rotted,  but  not  fermented,  farm-yard 
dung  is  carted  on  the  stubbles  intended  for  turnips 
the  following  year,  and  if  the  weather  admits,  laid  in 
drills,  as  if  preparing  for  sowing,  at  26  inches  apart. 
Should  the  weather  be  too  wet,  the  dung  can  be 
spread  and  ploughed  in. 

In  this  state  the  1  md  lies  all  winter  ;  early  in  May 
it  is  gone  over  with  the  boe  and  band  weeding  till 
all  weeds  appearing  are  destroyed.  Not  later  than 
1.5th  May,  and  better  if  end  of  April,  judging  from 
Mr.  Skirving  of  Liverpool's  immense  crops,  the 
ridges  are  dibbled  with  a  light  two -wheeled  machine, 
having  kuobs  shod  with  iron,  fastened  ou  the  rim  of 
the  wheels  at  the  proper  distance  for  trrnips  to  be 
apart.  This  simple  dibble,  invented  by  Sir  F  's  fac- 
tor, Mr. P.  Macewan,  will,  with  a  quick  st'^pping 
horse  changed  for  another  at  mid-day,  dibble  a  fie  d 
of  16  acres'in  the  dav.  A  g^'oup  of  girls  then  follow 
the  dibbler,  three  to  each  ridge;  the  first  carrying 
whatever  artificial  ni;\nuie  mav  best  suit  the  soil,  in 
a  basket  or  (oarse  apron,  and  dropping  with  her 
hand  the  necessary  quantity  into  each  dibblw  bole; 
'the  second  girl  follows  close  with  the  seed,  and 
drops  it  at  the  rate  of  4lbs.  to  the  acre,  which  ensures 
a  better  plant  than  a  less  quantity;  the  third  ^\t\ 
comes  last,  and  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood  or  her  hand 
covers  the  seed  with  about  oneinch  of  the  soil,  some- 
times less. 

z  2 
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If  tbe  weatber  be  favourable,  tbe  e;reeu  leaves  ap- 
pear in  two  clays,  forced  by  tbe  closeness  to  tbe  arti- 
ficial ra.inure  and  its  heat ;  at  the  proper  time  (not 
too  soon)  tbey  are  properly  thinned,  and  of  course  at 
all  times  kept  free  from   weeds. 

When  tolerably  well  grown,  tbe  double  mould 
ploujjb  is  used,  and  does  much  good  in  softening  and 
crumbling  tbe  soil,  so  as  tbe  more  readily  to  receive 
all  moisture;  an  instrument  also  is  used  peculiar  to 
tbe  countrv,  which  eradicates  annual  weeds  and  stirs 
tbe  soil  well :  they  are  always  band  hoed  twice  at 
least  in  addition  ;  once  when  thinning,  and  once  or 
even  twice  afterwards,  if  from  the  appearance  of  tbe 
turnip  leaf  it  seems  necessary. 

One  half  tbe  dung  if  given  early  in  winter  and 
ploughed  in,  will  be  found  equal  to  double  that  quan- 
tity laid  on  in  spring  before  sowing  time,  A  trutb 
which  Sir  F.  first  learned  from  a  statement  by  Sir 
J.  Suttie,  of  East  Lothian,  where  bis  turnip  crops 
are  always  first  rate,  tbe  soil  being  almost  inconceiv- 
ably good  ;  such  is  by  no  means  tbe  case  on  Conan 
farm,  tbe  greater  part  having  not  many  years  ago 
been  reclaimed  by  deep  spade  trenching,  draining, 
and  stone  blasting,  from  a  perfect  valueless  waste. 

Sir  F.  only  sows  Skirving's  Swede,  which  has 
proved  itself  always  superior  to  any  of  tbe  many 
other  varieties.  Mr.  Matson,  of  Kent,  this  season 
sent  him  some  of  bis  seed,  which  was  sown  in  the 
same  field  and  in  tbe  same  manner  as  Skirving's,  but 
the  report  from  Sir  F.'s  manager,  be  not  having  seen 
them  himself,  is  by  no  means  favourable.  'J'he 
greater  part  of  Conan  farm  being  a  light  gravelly 
soil,  not  yet  warmed  sufficiently  by  repealed  manur- 
ing since  reclaimed  from  waste,  Hybrids  are  grown 
on  tbe  greater  extent,  instead  of  Swedes,  which 
prefer  a  strong  rich  black  clay  loam;  and  tbe  best 
Icinds  are  Scot's  purple-topped  Hybrid,  and  Gor- 
don's yellow,  botbof  excellent  quality  and  great  size, 
tbe  seeds  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Law- 
son,  of  Edinburgh,  in  tbe  greatest  puritv.  These 
Hybrids  are  not  sown  till  about  8tb  June,  though  a 
few  acres  of  white  globe  are  sown  same  time  as 
Swedes,  and  grow  to  an  extraordinary  size,  used  for 
early  bouse  feeding,  and  if  left  growing  beyond  Oc- 
tober, would  become  spongy  and  worthless. 

Late  in  October,  Sir  ¥.  takes  up  all  bis  Swedes, 
and  all  bis  other  turnips  so  soon  as  wheat  sowing 
on  the  Swede  ground  is  finished,  and  the  weatber 
permits.  With  a  slightly  curved  knife,  about  Sin. 
long,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  2^  ft.  long  stick  as  han- 
dle, and  baring  a  piece  of  soft  thick  coarse  woollen 
cloth  fastened  round  the  upper  part  to  keep  tbe 
girl's  hands  warm,  and  held  in  her  right  band,  and 
a  small  forked  stick  being  in  the  left,  she  jjushes  tbe 
leaves  a  little  aside,  and  with  tbe  knife  cuts  tliem 
away  at  about  1  or  1^  in.  from  the  bulb.  Another 
girl  follows  with  an  iron  two-proiiged  fork-like  in- 
strument, which  is  so  formed  as  to  clasp  tight  all 
sizes  of  turnips,  and  ensily  pulls  it  outof  the  ground  ; 
tbe  roots  of  two  ridges  are  left  in  one  hollow  between 
two  ridges,  and  the  leaves  in  tbe  other  to  facilitate  o-a- 
thering. 

The  leaves  are  carted  away,  and  before  tliey  shri- 
vel much,  laid  on  stubbles  intended  for  potatoes  or 
tares  the  following  year,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
ploughed  in,  where,  if  applied  with  tolerable  thick- 
ness,  tbey  prove  a  first  rale  manure,  whilst  Sir  F, 
has  frequently  found  them  injurious  to  both  cattle 
and  sheep  if  eaten  in  large  quantities. 

Swedes  are  all  eaten  at  home  in  cow-houses,  sheds, 
and  courts,  by  cattle  and  slie«p,  and  kefp  well  till 
.June.  The  Hybrids  when  taken  up  as  described  of 
Swedes  (as  tbey  have  yet  no  farm-vard  manure)  are 
partly  left  and  stored  on  the  field  where  grown,  and 


not  above  one-third  or  on'e-balf  removed,  according 
to  the  rich  or  poor  state  tbe  land  may  be  in. 

Those  taken  away  are  consumed  by  sheep,  like  those 
left  on  any  fields  requiring  aid,  and  some  are  carted 
home,  as  may  be  most  convenient ;  all,  whether 
Swedes  or  Hybrids,  at  home  or  fed  olFon  tbe  fields, 
are  stored  in  tbe  same  manner,  thus  : — 

None  of  tbe  roots,  iiowever  long, are  cutaway-,  and 
they  are  placed  singly  side  bv  side,  touching  eacli 
other,  but  not  one  above  another,  in  squares,  or  any 
other  shape  better  liked,  at  the  places,  or  as  near  as 
j)Ossible  to  the  parts,  requiring  most  manure  by 
sheep  feeding  ;  such  squares  being  distributed  all 
over  the  fields  as  wanted,  and  cut  by  a  turnip  sheer 
for  use.  A  covering  of  straw  is  then  thrown  over 
them  2  or  ."3  inches  thick,  fastened  down  with  .straw- 
ropes,  and  protected  still  more  by  dead  branches  of 
trees,  if  to  be  had,  laid  over  the  straw.  This  mode 
of  storing  is  preferable  to  any  other;  rotten  bulbs 
seldom  or  ever  occur  if  tbey  are  carefully  bandied, 
and  not  cut  or  bruised.  Sir  F.  once  sowed  tbe  com- 
mon green-topped  white  globe  on  one  of  his  fields, 
one  half  of  which  were  taken  up  in  November,  and 
stored  as  now  described,  whilst  the  other  half  was 
left  rooted  and  eaten  oft'  by  sheep  ;  and  those  stored 
were  as  fresh  and  juicy  in  April  as  when  first  taken 
up,  whilst  those  left  were  spongy,  open-hearted,  and 
nearly  useless. 

The  great  merits  of  Sir  F.'s  mode  of  treating  tur- 
nips is, — 

1st. — Tbe  almost  certainty  of  the  crop  not  being  in- 
jured by  fly  or  other  insects. 

2nd. — Their  preservation  completely  from  damage 
bv  frosts,  hares,  rabbits,  rooks,  wild  pigeons,  or  any 
thing  else. 

3rd. — Tbe  land  is  not  nearly  so  much  exhausted 
by  a  turnip  crop  when  taken  up  early  in  winter,  as 
when  in  the  ordinary  fashion  tbey  are  left  in  the  soil 
till  wanted  for  use.  When  Sir  F.  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Skirving,  of  Liverpool,  a  most  intelligent  agricultu- 
rist, as  well  as  distinguished  seedsman  and  nursery 
gardener,  his  mode  of  managing  his  turnijis,  and  the 
heavv  crops  of  wheat  which  his  land  gave  after 
Swedes,  he  exclaimed,  that  now  lor  the  first  time  he 
had  discovered  why  a  neighbouring  farmer  who  took 
up  one  half  of  his  turnips  early  in  November,  and 
was  prevented  bv  bad  weatber  from  taking  up  the 
rest,  had  an  excellent  crop  where  they  were  taken 
up,  and  a  poor  one  where  the  turnips  were  left  all 
winter,  thougli  the  whole  field  had  received  the  same 
treatment.  Turnips  eat  away  the  greater  part  of  the 
manure  during  winter,  after  all  increase  of  size  is  at 
an  end  ;  thus  resembling  tiie  glutton,  who  destroys 
a  vast  quantity  of  food,  and  yet  has  bis  health  and 
strength  alwavs  deteriorating, 

4tb. —  The  dung  gained  by  ploughing  in  the  leaves, 
is  of  considerable  value,  whilst,  as  already  stated,  if 
used  by  cattle  or  sheep  might  be  unwholesome. 

olh. — Those  turnips  thus  stored  are,  after  1st 
January,  worth  three  limes  the  value  of  any  left 
rooted  in  tbe  fields. 

Gth. —  By  allowing  tbe  roots  to  remain  some  days 
on  the  fields  where  grown,  deprived  oftheir  leaves, 
tbey  are  well  washed  from  all  earth  by  the  heavy 
rains  common  at  that  season  of  tbe  year,  and  thus  tbe 
expence  o( Washing,  no  trifle  on  large  farms,  and 
necessary  if  cattle  or  sheep  are  wished  to  thrive  su- 
periorly, is  wholli/  .saved. 

Thus  there  are  six  strong  reasons  in  favour  of  Sir 
F.'s  mode  of  turnip  management,  whilst  be  cannot 
find  one  good  reason  against  it.  Tbe  expence  of 
pulling  and  carting  is,  in  whatever  mode  managed, 
tbe  same;  and  so  far  from  advantage  gained  by  leaving 
turnips  in  liie  ground,  the  teeth  of  young  sheep  are 
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destroyed  —  frost  often  for  days  prevents  their  fee. 1- 
ing  at  all  and  great  part  of  the  under  part  of  the  tur- 
nip  is  uneatable,  and  lost,  from  its  dirty  state, 
always  in  wet  weather. 

Sir  F.  has  much  pleasure  in  making,  at  the  request 
of  several  friends,  his  iniiiroved  niode  of  turnip  ma- 
nagemnnt  known  to  the  public  and  his  bretiiren  far- 
mers, in  whose  welfare  he  ever  feels  an  ntfectionate 
interest  ;  and  ii'any  one,  exactly  and  carefully  follow- 
ing the  above  instructions,  finds  himself  disap]jointed 
in  ihe  results.  Sir  F.  will  gladlj'  listen  to  Ins  com- 
plaints, and  endeavour  to  find  out  and  remedy  tlie 
causes  of  his  failure. 


ON   LAND-DRAINAGE, 
PLOUGHING,     AND 
TION. 


SUBSOIL 
IRRIGA- 


BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "nRITISH    lIUSBANDnV." 

This  pamphlet,  which  we  purpose  to  give  entire, 
part  in  this  number  and  the  residue  in  onr  next,  con- 
tains, in  a  cheap  and  convenient  form,  the  most  re- 
cent and  approved  opinions  on  the  above-mentioned 
important  subjects,  with  the  author's  judicious  and 
experienced  remarks.  Decisive  proofs  are  carefully 
collected  to  show  the  great  advantages  of  complete 
draining,  while  any  failures  are  justly  traced  to  im- 
perfect execution.  On  all  subsoils  that  are  in  any 
way  retentive  of  water,  draining  is  allowed  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  derive  the  benefit  of  subsoil 
or  trench-ploughing.  The  superiority  of  tiles  over 
stones  or  any  other  articles  for  the  purposes  of 
draining  is  allowed,  except  in  some  particu- 
larly favourable  situations  for  the  access  of  stones  ; 
the  lightness  of  carriage  and  the  readiness  of  appli- 
cation must  give  most  decided  advantages. 

Few  farmers  purchase  or  fead  every  book  or 
periodical  that  contains  most  valuable  statements 
and  opinions  on  the  different  branches  of  agricul- 
ture ;  and  consequently  such  publications  as  the 
present  become  highly  useful  in  presenting  to  view, 
by  a  very  short  examination,  the  most  recent  and 
approved  modes  of  practice,  which  might  otherwise 
have  remained  long  unlcnown.  Vi"e  have  much 
pleasure  in  giving  it  an  unqualified  recommendation 
to  our  agricultural  readers. 

"  Of  all  those  improvemenis  which  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  population  has  occasiuned  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  none  was,  until  within 
these  few  years,  in  so  backward  a  state  a"?  that  of 
drainage.  Notwithstanding  the  improved  fertility 
of  those  soils  on  which,  in  some  few  instances,  it 
had  been  carefully  tried,  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  the  land  seemed  generally  insensible  to  its  value  ; 
and  there  was  among  them  an  unaccountable  de- 
gree of  apathy  to  its  adoption,  caused  probably 
both  by  want  of  due  information  regarding  the 
best  modes  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  as  well  as  b)'' 
disinclination  to  incur  the  expense. 

Our  farming  ancestors,  although  constituting 
an  estimable  race  of  sturdy  yeomanry,  were  in- 
deed mostly  ignorant  men,  working  upon  small 
holdings,  and  with  such  slender  capital  as  seldom 
to  inspire  any  thought  of  obtaining  from  them 


more  than  a  decent  suhsisfence.  Rents  were  paid 
chiefly  in  kind  frcirn  the  produce  of  the  ground 
and  personal  service  ;  the  pni)ulatiou  was  scanty  : 
the  product  of  the  soil  comparatively  trifling  ;  and 
large  portions  of  the  kingdom  were  either  under 
forest,  or  :n  a  sta'e  of  unproductive  waste.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  naturally  siii)posi.d  that  'ittle  value 
was  set  n])OM  land  appaiently  so  worthless  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  long  after  the  al)olition  of  the  feudal 
system,  that  any  attention  was  paid  to  its  imiirove- 
nieiit.  Even  then,  although  farmers  might  endea- 
vour to  carry  off  Che  waste  water  from  the  surface 
of  their  land,  by  cutting  a  few  furrows  across  a 
field  to  communicate  with  the  ditch  by  which  it 
was  bounded,  yet  such  an  operation  as  that  of  the 
present  manner  of  under-drainagefor  the  purpose 
of  laying  the  land  permanently  dry,  was  hardly 
known  to  them  ;  for  although  remains  have  been 
found  of  some  very  ancient  land-drains,  they  were 
only  made  either  on  the  demesne  of  some  wealthy 
baron,  or,  not  imi)rohably,  on  estates  belonging 
to  the  monks,  who  were  then  the  only  enlightened 
husbandmen  in  the  kingdom.  The  drainage  of 
the  fens  in  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridge,  although 
a  public  measure  of  national  importance  proposed 
in  the  reign  of  ,Iamcs  I.,  was  not  actually  com- 
menced until  the  time  of  the  Protectorate,  when 
it  was  undertaken  by  foreigners  ;  and  the  present 
state  of  the  Bedford  Level  is  mainly  due  to  the 
exertions  of  Colonel  Vermuyden,  a  Dutchman  in 
the  service  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  whs  a  him- 
self a  farmer,  and  a  warm  friend  to  agriculture.* 
His  countenance,  added  to  the  political  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  then  induced  many  persons 
of  means  and  education,  "ho  had  been  engaged 
in  the  civil  war,  to  turn  their  attention  to  farming, 
on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  ;  and  a  still  further 
impulse  was  added  to  it  by  the  subsequent  intro- 
duction of  the  turnip  husbandry,  which,  in  a  great 
degree,  altered  the  previous  system  of  culture,  by 
the  progressive  advancement  of  alternate  cornai=id 
green  crops,  to  which  is  chiefly  owing  our  present 
eminent  station  as  agriculturists. 

The  turnip  husbandry,  however,  demands  a 
comparatively  dry  soil ;  for  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  attendant  ujion  the  growtli  of  the  root 
arises  from  the  power  of  having  it  eaten  off  by 
sheep  upon  the  ground,  and  thus  effectually  ma- 
nuring it  without  expense.  The  propriety  of  adop- 
ting this  practice  became  apparent  from  the  evi- 
dent increase  which  it  occasioned  in  the  crops  of 
grain,  as  well  as  by- the  consequent  increase  of 
rent  justly  demanded  by  landlords  for  soils  of  a 
description  adapted,  either  bj'  nature  or  by  art,  to 
its  operation  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  certainty 
that  land  chilled  by  stagnant  water  can  never 
make  a  profitable  return  for  the  labour  of  tillage, 
induced  a  greater  attention  to  drainage.  Still,  the 
difficulty  at  that  time  of  conducting  it  scientifically, 
and  the  failure  in  several  instances  of  the  princi- 
])]es  put  forward  on  the  subject  by  Elkington, 
added  to  the  sums  of  money  thrown  away  in  un- 
skilful management,  caused  a  temporary  check  to 
its  general  use.  Farmers,  however,  having  learned 
from  experience  that  manures,  whether  caustic  or 
putrescent,  do  not  iin])art  their  intended  benefit  to 
wet  soils,  while  those  laid  upon  gravels,  loams,  or 
land  of  a  light  jioroiis  nature  (if  not  resting  upon 
■an  impervious  subsoil,)  act  to  the   full  extent  of 

*  There  is  existing,  however,  the  record  of  an 
inefTectual  attempt  made  by  a  company  of  Flemings 
so  long  ago  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  referring, 
as  it  is  supposed,  to  the  same  object. 
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their  powers  upon  vegetation,  are  at  length  con- 
viHce<]  that  the  only  means  to  be  relied  on  for  the 
correction  of  this  serious  evil  is — to  render  the 
ground  dry  hxj  drainage . 

It  is,  indeed,  so  essential  to  the  due  effect  of  all 
kinds  of  manure,  that  in  the  application  of  lime  it 
is  indispensably  requisite  not  only  that  the  tjround 
should  be  in  a  dry  condition,  but  also  that  the 
lime  be  laid  on  it  in  the  driest  season  :  bone-dust  is 
now  well  known  to  be  ineffectual  on  wet  soils  ; 
and  even  stable-dung  has  comparatively  less  power 
on  land  in  a  humid  state  than  on  that  which  has 
been  drained.* 

Soils  of  various  kinds  are  in  many  cases  infested 
with  snrf';ice  springs,  which  may  frequently  begot 
rid  of  with  com])arative  ease  by  open  drains,  which 
laj'  the  land  tolerably  dry  wherever  there  is  suffi- 
cient declivity  to  carry  off  the  water  ;  although,  if 
thG?e  be  cut  on  pasture-land,  they  are  subject  to 
this  objection,  that,  if  sheep  be  fed  upon  it, 
they  sometimes  render  the  fat  stock  liable  to  the 
accident  of  being  cast.  If,  however,  those  s[)rings 
be  lower  down,  and  found  at  different  distances 
in  alternate  strata  of  sand  and  clay,  or  grave!, 
their  depth  should  be  ascertained  by  boring  ;  as 
the  land  can  never  be  laid  dry  until  perfoiattd  to 
the  bed  of  impervious  subsoil  upon  which  those 
strata  rest,  and  upon  which  covered  drains  must  be 
sunk  for  the  complete  escape  of  the  superabundant 
moisture.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that, 
although  open  and  covered  drains  may  have  partly 
similar  effects,  they  are  yet  essentially  <!ifferentin 
execution,  and  should  never  be  used  together  in 
the  same  operation  ;  for  if  the  surface  water  be 
allowed  to  get  into  the  covered  drains,  the  sand 
and  earth  which  it  will  carry  into  their  channels 
will  be  apt  to  choke  them  up. 

Heavy  clays  also — like  those, for  instance,  in  the 
wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  or  any  land  retentive 
of  water,  and  lying  upon  a  dead  level — can  never 
be  rendered  efficiently  productive  without  the  most 
thorough  under- ff round  drainaye ;  for,  the  water 
being  upheld  upon  the  surface  during  the  winter, 
the  ground  must  be  ridged  up  at  a  great  expense 
of  toil  and  wages  for  the  purpose  ot  exposing  it  to 
the  sun  and  air  ;  yet  still  vegetation  flags  until  an 
aiivanced  period  of  summer  sunshine  evaporates 
the  injurious  humidity  occasioned  by  the  falls  of 
snow  and  rain.  In  this  state,  in  ieed,  may  be 
found  some  of  the  richest  land  in  the  kingdom, 

*  "  Although  iime  readily  decomposes  vegetable 
matter,  it  yet  only  decomposes  it  advantageously  in 
dry  soil,  or  soil  rendered  dry  bv  draining,  tl)e  mois- 
ture in  wet  land  rendering  it  effete  before  it  has  tmie 
to  act  chemically  on  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil. 
BeTore  the  application  of  lime  in  auv  circumstances, 
land  should  therefore  be  thoroughlv  drained." — 
p.  175. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  chemical  action  of  hone- dust 
on  soils,  vre  can  assert  with  confidence  that  botiH- 
dust  will  impart  no  richness  to  any  kind  of  soil  un- 
less the  land  is  either  naturally  drv  or  Las  been 
drained  ;  and  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  drained,  the 
greater  effect  will  bone-dust  have  upon  it  as  a  ma- 
nure."—p.  176. 

•' Thrt  perceptible  dampness  in  undnuned  soils 
dissolves  the  soluble  portion  oi' farm  vat d  manure, 
which,  by  its  gravity,  descends  beyond  the  rootlets 
of  young  plants,  whilst  the  str:iwy  portion  reniains 
uiideconiposod  for  a  length  of  linm,  wijich  may  ac- 
count for  the  invariable  languid  vegetatiiiu  of  plants, 
while  voung,  in  uudrained  land." — p.  17j. — Quart. 
Journal  of  Agric,  ]\'.  S.,  No.  38. 


consisting  of  alluvial  layers  of  absorbent  earth 
over  a  substratum  of  adhesive  clay,  with  a  surface 
of  little  or  no  declination,  which,  thus  retaining 
the  superfluous  moisture,  retards  the  ])rogress  of 
vegetation  ;  added  to  which,  if  the  land  be  in 
grass,  it  will  be  materially  injured  by  the  poaching 
of  cattle  pastured  upon  it  in  wet  weather  ;  and,  if 
sheep  bo  put  upon  it  in  autumn,  it  will  go  far  to  rot 
them. 

Hence  the  jjlants  become  sickly,  the  harvests 
are  generally  late  as  well  as  precarious,  and  the 
crops  not  unfrequently  deficient  in  both  quantity 
and  sample.  Yet  numerous  instances  might  be 
adduced  of  not  only  such  lands,  but  of  soils  of 
every  decription,  which  were  reduced  almost  to 
the  state  of  worthless  swamps  hy  the  reteiition  of 
stagn;uit  water,  having  been  converted  into  sound 
turnip  land,  worth  more  than  double  the  rent  at 
which  they  were  originally  held  :  and  that  simply 
by  the  simultaneous  ojx-ration  of  subsoil-ploughing 
and  under-draining,  at  an  ex[)ense  which,  in  many 
cases,  has  been  repaid  by  the  increased  value  of  a 
couple  of  crops.  ludeed,  it  appears,  by  a  commn- 
i\ication  recently  received  from  Mr.  Robson,  the 
land-agent  of  Earl  Grey,  in  Northumberland,  that 
the  entire  charge  of  drainage  has  been  covered  by 
a  single  crop  of  Swedes  ;  and  many  communi- 
cations from  other  quarters  have  been  made  to  the 
same  effect. 

Notwithstanding  a  manifest  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  most  farmers  to  afford  information  on 
the  pt  ofits  of  drainage,*  yet,  in  order  to  remove 
any  doubt  which  might  be  entertained  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operati()n,  the  following  accounts, 
taken  from  a  variety  of  cases,  may  not  be  inapi)ro- 
priately  quoted. 

One  of  these,  lately  published,  contains  the 
])articulars  of  a  purchase  made  by  Wr.  Denison, 
of  Kilnvvick  Percy,  of  about  400  acres  of  rabbit- 
warren,  of  an  apparently  sterile  sand,  with  a 
heavy  ferruginous  subsoil,  the  hills  covered  with 
heather,  and  the  hollows  a  bed  of  marshy  aqiatic 
plants.  The  cultivation  had  been  abandoned  ;  as 
it  was  found,  though  pared  and  burnt,  not  to  pro- 
duce more  than  three  quarters  an  acre  of  oats, 
and  the  land  was  let  at  2s.  (Jd.  the  acre.  Mr.  Deni- 
son  then  subsoil-ploughed  a  portion  of  it,  and  tile- 
drained  it  with  soles  at  eveiy  twelve  yards  apart, 
at  the  cost  of  5L  4s.  8d.  the  acre,  exclusive  of  the 
carriage  of  the  tiles  from  the  manufactory.  The 
1  nd,  being  afterwards  manured  in  the  common 
wa)),  has  i)rodnced  ten  and  ahalfqiiartcrsperacre, 
of  Tartarian  oats,  which  fetched  26s.  per  tpiarter ; 
and  now  bears  wheat  and  oats  on  a  property  which 
was  previously  considered  useless. f 

In  the  same  publication  it  is  also  stated,  that 
some  land  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Croft,  of 
Hntton  Bushel,  which  was  not  thought  worth  .')s. 
an  acre,  is  now  let  at  a  guinea  :  "  evidently  from 

*  Of  this,  however,  there  are  exceptions  ;  as,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Dudgeon,  a  tenant  on  the  Falkland 
estate  in  Scotland,  has  given  a  very  detailed  and  inte- 
resting account  of  the  drainage,  which  he  concludes 
by  staling  "that  the  effect  of  the  operation  has  been 
to  convert  a  very  considerable  extent  of  land,  a  great 
part  of  which  was  fbrmerlv  a  mere  swamp,  into  a 
rich  and  fertile  soil,  now  producing  luxuriant  crops 
of  oats,  turnips,  and  grass."  See  Prize  Essays  of 
the  Highland  Soc,  N.S.,  vol  ii.  p.  74. 

t  See  Transactions  of  the  Yorkshire  Agric.  Soc, 
and  .Tournal  of  the  Royal  Eng.  Agric.  Soc.  vol.  ii. 
art.  'J. 
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the  effect  of  the  drainage  b}'  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Moor-pan."* 

Sir  James  Graham  likewise  mentions  his  hav- 
ing recent!}' let  a  farm  at  20s.  an  acre,  after  its 
having  been  subsoil-ploughed  and  drained,  which 
had  been  valued  before  the  operation  took  place  at 
4s.  6d.  per  acre.-f-  'I'he  cost  of  this  improvement 
was  61. 18s.  4d.,  as  follows  :  — 

£    s.   d. 
70  roods  of  draining,  cutting.lay- 
ing  the  tiles,  and  upfiUing,  at 

4d.  per  rood 13     4 

1500  tiles  per  acre,  at  30s.  per 

thousand 2     fi     0 

Carriage  of  do.,  6s.  per  do 0     9     0 

Do.   of  turf  for   covering    the 
tiles,  and  cutting  do.,  70  roods 

at  fid.  per  rood 1  15     0 

Ploughing  with    the    Deanston 

plough  and  four  horses 1     6     0 

Thus  yiehiing  an  annual  interest  of  rather  more 
than  eleven  per  ceut.  on  the  outlay. 

I  have  moreover  the  authority  of  the  Marquess 
of  Tweeddale  for  stating,  that  the  increased  pro- 
duct of  his  home  farm,  at  Yester,  in  Scotland,  has 
been  nearly  two-thirds  on  most  of  the  crops,  and 
in  some  cases  much  more,  upon  all  the  land  which 
has  been  subsoil-ploughed  and  drained.  One  field, 
indeed,  which  his  lordship  declares  to  have  for- 
merly carried  only  17  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  has 
given  67  bushels  of  barley,  after  having  been 
trenched- ploughed  and  drained. 

These  improvements  by  means  of  drainage,  al- 
though clearly  evincing  its  importance,  both  to 
the  landlord  in  the  increased  value  of  his  property, 
and  to  the  farmer  in  the  production  of  his  crops, 
are  yet  less  decisive  than  that  which  I  shall  here 
briefly  attempt  to  describe. 

The  extra-parochial  place  of  Teddesley  Hay,  in 
Staffordshire,  is  the  residence  of  Lord  Hatherton, 
and  contains  258(5  acres.  It  was  originally  part 
of  the  forest  of  Cannock,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  two  anciently  enclosed  parks — one  of  them 
containing  589,  the  other  198  acres — continued 
unenclosed  till  the  year  1820,  when  the  whole  be- 
came, either  by  allotment  or  purchase,  the  property 
of  his  lordship. 

Since  then  Lord  Hatherton  has  been  engaged  in 
laying  out  this  tract  and  the  adjoining  land  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  resi- 
dence, by  making  large  plantations  and  an  exten- 
sive farm  ;  the  old  park  fences  having  been  thrown 
down,  and  the  whole  of  the  lands  subjected  to  a 
new  arrangement. 

The  extent  of  the  farm-lands  is  1832  acres,  com- 
prising a  range  of  high  and  dry  hills  to  the  east, 
adjoining  Cank  Chace,  which  hills  were  formerly 
an  extensive  rabbit-warren,  covered  with  heath 
or  fern.  From  the  hills  the  lands  slope  gradually, 
with  slight  undulations  to  the  west,  do«n  to  the 
river  Penk — a  distance  of  somewhat  about  three 
miles. 

Having  heard  this  tract  of  land  below  the 
hills  mentioned  as  exliibiting  in  a  striking 
manner  the  results  both  of  judicious  draining 
and  employment  of  the  water  so  obtained,  I 
took  an  ojjportunity  of  visiting  the  place  in 
the  latter  end  of  May,  1841.  I  was  conducted 
over    it    by    Mr.    Bright    (the    respected    land- 

*  Journal  of  the  Koyal  English  Agric.  See,  vol. 
ii.  p.  35. 

t  Journal  of  the  Roval  English  Agric.  Soc.  vol. 
i.  p.  32.    , 


steward  in  the  management  of  the  property,)  who 
gave  me  the  details  contained  in  this  paper  ;  and 
on  riding  through  the  farm— which  then  presen- 
ted an  appearance  of  the  most  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion—described to  me  the  condition  of  the  lands 
in  1820.  The  larger  park,  which  had  been  long 
divided  into  fields,  was  ill-cultivated,  and  the 
lesser  park  might  be  fairly  viewed  as  one  bed  of 
rushes.  The  circumjacent  common-lands  were 
also  covered  with  heath  or  rushes,  and,  in  the 
lower  parts,  with  alder.  The  extent  of  surface 
which  did  not  require  draining  was  comparatively 
sniall ;  and  the  whole  consisted  generally  of  a  light 
soil,  rather  inclined  to  peat;  the  subsoil  being 
chiefly  a  stiff  clay. 

While  the  enclosure  was  in  progress,  some  very 
deep  drains  were  made  in  the  marshy  lands  of  the 
larger  park,  which  were  effectually  drained,  and 
from  which  large  volumes  of  water  now  issue. 
As  soon  as  the  enclosure  was  completed,  other  deep 
drains  ivere  made  on  several  parts  of  the  allotted 
waste,  and  for  the  most  part  with  excellent  elfect. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  Mr.  Bright  be- 
came agent  to  Lord  Hatherton,  about  eleven  years 
ago._  He  inamediately  conceived  the  notion  of 
putting  the  waste  allotments,  containing  a  surface 
of  nearly  600  acres,  through  a  regular  course  of 
thorough  drainage,  and  afterwards  collecting  the 
whole  of  the  drain  water  into  two  main  channels  ; 
with  the  double  intention  of  conducting  one  of 
them  through  the  farm-yard,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  by  it  a  water-power  for  various  objects 
connected  witii  the  estate,  and  then  employing  it, 
in  conjunction  vjith  the  other  stream,  in  making 
an  extensive  tract  of  upland  water-meadows. 

The  plan  occurred  to  him  in  consequence  of 
there  being  no  natural  stream  on  any  part  of  this 
land.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  to  have 
been  a  bold  attempt,  which  could  only  have  been 
conceived  by  a  comprehensive  mind  and  a  man  of 
great  practical  knowledge  ;  but  it  was  liberally 
seconded  by  his  noble  employer,  and  has  been 
accomplished  with  admirable  success  ;  as  the 
following  statements  will  sufficiently  explain. 

First,  as  to  draining. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  improvement 
by  drainage,  and  the  expenditure  during  the  ten 
years  preceding  1841,  upon  such  parts  of  the 
estate  as  have  been  drained  : — 


Value  of  the 

Value  of  the 

Lands  in  their 

Amount  of 

Lands  in   their 

Quar 

titles. 

original  state. 

expenditure 
in  under- 
draining. 

present  state. 

Per 

Annual 

Per 

Annual 

acre. 
S. 

value. 

ucre. 
s 

value. 

a. 

r. 

p- 

£    s.    d. 

.£    s. 

d 

£     s.    d. 

78 

1 

36 

10 

39     4     9 

262   15 

0 

27 

105  18     9 

19 

1 

32 

10 

9  14     6 

74     9 

8 

35 

34     0     9 

38 

0 

o 

16 

30     8     3 

52   14 

0 

40 

76     0     9 

82 

2 

2 

15 

61   17     8 

346  16 

4 

30 

123   15     4 

30 

3 

24 

10 

15     9     0 

121     5 

8 

35 

54     1     6 

81 

1 

34 

8 

32  11     8 

153  16 

4 

22 

89  12     2 

36 

3 

16 

10 

18     8     6 

142     8 

0 

30 

55     5     6 

33 

0 

0 

8 

13     4     0 

80     5 

2 

26 

42  18     0 

10 
10 

2 

0 

33 

8 

••       > 

90     8 

J 

50 
21 

26  i5     3 
10  11     0 

9 

0 

0 

12 

5     8     0 

76     9 

8 

30 

13   10     0 

15 

0 

11 

16 

12     1     0 

41     9 

4 

33 

24   17     3 

'21 

2 

10 

15 

16     3     5 

66     0 

0 

30 

32     6  10 

467 

0 

9 

, , 

254  10     9 

1508  17 

4 

.. 

689  13     1 

The  main  drains  have  been  laid  about    3  feei 
deep,  with  tiles  about  5  inches  wide  by  12  inches 
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]ong.  The  branclidiains  are  about  2  feet  6  inches 
deep,  and  are  laid  witli  tiles  about  4  inches  wide 
by  12  inches  long.  The  cost  of  the  former  was 
about  4.")s.,  and  the  latter  about  .■'>.">*.  i)er  thousand, 
when  purchased  at  the  kiln.  The  cost  of  cutting 
and  laying'  the  main  drains  was  about  Is.  per  rood 
of  8  yards,  ami  the  small  drains  about  !)d.  jier 
rood  ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that  in  this  part 
of  Staffordshire  the  labourers'  wages  are  from  2s. 
to  As.  per  week  higher  than  they  arc  in  many 
other  counties,  on  account  of  its  being  near  the 
important  iron  and  coal  mines,  as  well  as  the  Staf- 
fordshire i)Otteries.  In  some  of  the  valleys  the 
substratum  is  of  aloose  mixtureof  sand  and  gravel, 
and  in  those  places  it  was  found  necessary  to 
adopt  drains  varying  from  •'>  to  8  feet  deep,  which 
pour  forth  large  bodies  of  water  both  in  summer 
and  winter. 

These  lands  having  been  eff^ectually  drained, 
i\Ir.  Brigbt's  next  object  was  to  collect  so  mncb 
of  the  drain-water  as  the  levels  permitted  into  two 
main  carriers,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  them 
as  a  power  to  turn  a  inill-whecl,  and  .afterwards 
to  be  applied  in  irrigation.  For  the  former  object 
a  small  reservoir  has  been  constructed,  at  a  favour- 
able level,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  farm, 
the  buildings  of  which  are  in  a  central  situation. 
Here  at  the  farm-yard  a  u)ill  has  been  built  ;  and 
it  is  a  work  which:  both  in  its  conception  and 
execution,  docs  infinite  credit  to  Mr.  Bright ;  for 
not  only  is  there  nuicb  merit  in  various  contri- 
vances by  which  the  water  is  (Mjuducted  to  it,  ai- 
Tuost  everywhere  in  covei-ed  drains  and  carriers, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  seek  a  love)  to  carry  oft' 
the  water  at  a  considerable  depth,  by  driviirj;  a 
brad-way  through  a  bed  of  bard  sand-stouc  from 
a  distance  of  abor.t  oUO  yanis.  The  stream  of  wati:r 
was  of  course  not  suthciently  ])owerful  to  turn  an 
under-shot  wheel  -jand,  to  enable  it  to  act  with  force, 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  it  out  to  the  ujjper  part 
of  a  wheel  of  thirty  feet  diameter.  This  wheel  has 
been  placed  in  the  rock  thirty-five  feet  deep,  and 
the  bead-way  has  been  carried  froni  the  bottom 
through  the  rock,  which  conies  out  in  a  v.-illcj' 
below,  at  the  distance,  above  mentioned,  of  .')(•() 
yards. 

The  mill  and  this  channel  for  the  water  cost 
very  little  move  than  1000/.:  it  works  a  thrashing 
machine;  cuts  hay  and  straw,  anri  kibbles  oais 
and  barley  for  a  stock  i-onsistint.':  of  about  2.')0 
horses  and  cattle;  crrinds  malt  ;  and  ;ilso  turns  a 
circular  saw,  wbicli  does  great  j>ai  t  ot  the  sawing 
for  a  large  estate.  The  annual  .'saving  by  this  ma- 
chinery has  been  carefully  estimated  at  aiiout  401)/., 
and  it  is  still  intended  to  apj)iy  the  |)o\\cr  to  other 
purposes. 

From  this  wheel,  and  from  another  small  car- 
rier, which  is  made  to  pass  immediately  under  the 
faiui-yard  (where  all  the  nriue  and  moisture  tliat 
runs  from  the  manure  is  carefully  collected  in  a 
reservoir,  which  overflows  into  the  carrier),  the 
water  has  been  conducted  over  lauds — ])rim;ipally 
uplands — cdutaining  altogether  8!)  acres,  at  an  e.v- 
penditure  of  only  224/.  4s.  Ifld.  :  by  which  an  im- 
provement of  2/.  per  acre  has  been  (effected,  or 
178/.  jier  annum.  This  is  Mr.  lirigbt's  calculation  ; 
but  is  difiicult  to  estimate  the  importance  of  sncb 
an  acquisition  as  8'.»  acres  of  proiluctivc!  water- 
meadow  to  a  large  farm  like  this,  oii  which  there 
is(es|»ecially  on  the  upper  jiart  of  it)  a  great 
<|uantity  of  very  dry  and  thin  soil.  I  knov\  no  other 
place  in  which  drain-water  has  been  turned  to 
such  good  account ;  luckily  tlic  water  is  all  soft, 
and  good  for  urigation. 


SUMMARY. 

TOTAT,    KXPENDITURE, 

£    s.  d. 

Under-draining,  as  per  statement. .. .    1j08  17  4 
For    erecting    water-wheel    and 

machinery 1000     0  0 

Irrigation 224     4  10 


2733     2     2 


TOTAL    INCRF.ASK    IN      VALUK     COLLECTED. 

£    s.    (1. 
Lands       under-drained, 

present     value 689  13     1 

Original    value 2.i4  10     !» 

435     2    4 

Estimated  saving  by   the    mill 400     0     0 

Increase  in  value   of  water-meadows     178     0     0 


Being  an  increased  aimual  value  of. .    1013     2     4 

resulting  only  from  draining  4^)7  acres,  and  em- 
l)lovment  of  the  drain-water  over  89  acres  of  land  ; 
nffbrdiii//  a  clear  einuHol  interest  on  I  he  outlay  of  full 
37  per  cent.  ! 

I  he  nvbsoil  clrahnng,  or  mould-plough ,  is  a  valu- 
able implement  in  the  operation  of  drainage  ;  and 
althougii  the  inventors  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions now  in  use  each  claim  different  degrees  of 
merit,  yet  they  all  tend  to  the  sane  object — that 
of  loosening  the  tenacious  substratum,  and  thus 
allowing  both  the  water  to  filter  through  it,  and 
the  roots  of  plants  to  spread  themselves  in  search 
of  nourishment.  There  is,  however,  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  amongst  those  who  have  emi)loyed 
it  :  "  Some  eminent  farmers  maintaining  that  it 
is  lost  labour,  while  others,  etpially  eminent, 
think  that  no  system  of  management  is  complete 
without  it."*  There  have  been,  indeed,  some  ex- 
traordinary instances  mentioned  in  the  "  Trans- 
actions of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,"  of 
conflicting  testimony  on  the  subject,  made  by  men 
of  cfjual  credibility,  whose  cxperiiuents  have 
shown  totally  opposite  results  ;  but  it  would  seem 
that  this  must  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that,  al- 
though tiie  land  upon  which  their  trials  were  made 
a[>peiired  to  be  eciiially  stiff,  yet  the  soils  were  not 
of  the  same  quality  :  the  one  being  so  much  more 
clavey  than  tlie  other,  that  it  would  run  together 
ill  a  Wet  season  without  exhibiting  any  symiitom 
(.f  having  been  under-ploughed.  I'he  soil  should, 
therefore,  be  analysed,  to  ascertain  the  (juantity  of 
aluiiien  which  it  contains  ;  for  if  so  large  a  por- 
tion as  forty  jier  cent,  of  that  cohesive  substance 
be  found  united  with  the  other  earths  of  which  it 
is  composed,  l\n-  operation  of  subsoiling,  without 
draining,  will  not,  it  may  he  feared,  be  permanently 
successful. 

If,  however,  (Iii^  intention  be  merely  to  break 
througli  that  induratcil  mass  of  matter  termed 
"  moor-band,  "  or  "  pan,"  which  is  so  frequently 
found  imbedded  between  the  upper  and  lower  layers 
of  the  soil,  the  plough  alone  may  have  a  decidedly 
good  efloct  ;  but  it  the  lower  layer  should  contain 
so  much  tenacious  clay  as  to  be  rctenlis'e  of  water, 
no  benetit  vau  be  derived  Ironi  it,  unless  it  be 
connected  with  dr;unagc.  Of  this,  indeed,  a  re- 
markable instance  has  lately  been  related  of  an 
cvpciimcut  made  iiy  that  very  hi,t;hl.\-informc(l 
agriculturist,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rliam  ;  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract. 

"  The  field  which  was  the  subject  of  the  experi- 


*   Hrit.   Farm.  Alag.  for  April,  1841,  p.  109  ;  and 
Journal  of  tlie  Iloyal  Kng.  Agric.  Soc,  vol.  ii.  art. '-'. 
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ment  was  once  a  portion  of  the  open  common  in 
Windsor  Forest,  and  brought  into  cultivation  in 
181.^.  The  soil  consisted  of  a  very  moderate  loam, 
inclined  to  yellow  clay,  only  a  few  inches  in  depth  ; 
the  subsoil  chiefly  a  stiff  clay,  but  with  occasional 
portions  of  a  very  gravelly  loam,  nearly  impervious 
to  water.  The  land,  being  slightly  undulated,  and 
sufficiently  inclined  to  let  off  the  surface  water  by 
means  of  open  drains,  was  usually  dry  enough  to 
let  the  turnips  be  led  off  upon  it  by  sheep  ;  and 
being  pared  and  burrit,  chalked  and  manured,  it 
bore  a  fair  average  of  crops.  Six  acres  of  this 
Jand  was  subsoil-ploughed  in  1838,  to  the  dejjth 
of  14  or  15  inches,  by  the  Rackheath  ])lough, 
which  stirred  the  subsoil  9  to  10  inches  deep,  after 
a  common  swing-plough  had  made  a  furrow  of 
about  (J  inches.  'I'he  land  was  sown  with  turnips, 
but,  the  winter  being  wet,  it  was  soon  necessary 
to  remove  the  sheep  ;  and  the  ground — which  had 
been  so  loosened  by  the  subsoil-ploughing  as  to 
hold  water  like  a  sponge — was  found  too  hollow 
either  to  bear  cart-wheels  or  the  tread  of  horses 
for  carrying  off  the  roots.  The  operation  was, 
therefore,  ruinous  to  the  land,  and  the  only  etiec- 
tual  remedy  was  to  uiulerdrain  it.  This  being 
immediately  done  with  footed  tiles,  a  copious 
mass  of  water  ran  out.  and,  soon  after  the  drains 
were  covered  over,  the  sheep  were  returned  to  the 
fold  ;  the  cart  took  the  daily  supply  of  turnips 
to  the  COWS;  the  follov^ing  crop  of  oats  was  nine 
quarters  per  acre  ;  the  held  has  been  during  the 
succeeding  winters  as  dry  and  sound  as  any  pasture 
on  the  farm  ;  and,  according  to  a  recent  personal 
communication,  '  there  is  now  standing  on  it  a 
splendid  crop  of  wheat.' 

"  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  expe- 
riment is,"  as  Rlr.  11.  says,  "  important  ;  as  it 
shows  that,  v.-herever,  the  subsoil  is  retentive  of 
moisture,  complete  under-draining  is  essential,  and 
the  subsoil  plough  should  never  be  used  until  the 
water  can  run  off  below.  It  also  shows  what 
an  improvement  can  l)e  made  on  moderate  land  by 
the  union  of  draining  and  subsoil-ploughing.  The 
cost  (which  was  5/.  per  acre)  is  nothing  when 
compared  with  tlie  result ;  and,"  he  adds,  "  I  con- 
sider the  sum  laid  out  on  this  held  as  the  most 
I)rofitable  investment  I  ever  made."  He  concludes 
by  saying,  "  that  the  subsoil  plough  does  wonders 
in  lands  which  have  a  porous  subsoil,  even  when 
employed  by  itself;  hnt,  unless  its  application  on 
stiff  wet  lands  lie  accompanied  with  draininr/,  it 
makes  them  worse — keeping  in  the  water  which 
would  otherwise  run  off  the  surface."* 

All  farmers  are  not  aware  that  land,  if  meant  to 
Jje  irriyated,  should  be  in  most  cases  even  more 
deeply  drained  than  common  meadow.  Although 
draining  and  irrigation  are  apparently  of  opposite 
means,  they  are  yet  equally  beneficial  in  their 
effect  on  the  herbage  ;  for  floiciny  uniter,  if  at 
complete  command,  so  that  it  maj'  be  laid  on  and 
taken  off  at  pleasure,  and  discreetly  used  by  a 
skilful  husbandman,  inviL;orates  and  sweetens  it, 
while  staynant  water  fills  the  sward  with  grasses 
of  the  coarsest  character.  It  is  indeed  thought  by 
many  intelligent  graziers  to  engender  an  insect 
which  spreads  itself  over  marshy  ground,  and 
being  there  eaten  by  sheep  along  with  the  grass, 
is  supposed  to  occasion  the  rot.  ^Vhether  this  bd 
the  I'act  or  not,  it  miglit  be  difficult  to  determine  ; 

*  See  "  Experjments  on  (he  improvement  of 
Poor  Lands,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  vicar  of 
Winlcfield.— Journal  of  the  Royal  Eng.  Agric.  Sec, 
vol.].  art.  nO. 


but  it  is  well  known  that,  if  land  which  is  irrigated 
be  not  also  thoroughly  drained,  it  will,  when  pas- 
tured, occasion  that  fatal  malady.  Althongli  no 
irrigated  meadows  can  he  said  to  be  quite  safe  for 
sheep  in  the  autunui,  they  are  yet  generally  consi- 
dered to  be  free  from  danger  in  the  spring  :  but 
when  the  drainage  has  not  been  duly  performed, 
they  have  l)ecn  known  to  cause  the  rot  in  all  sea- 
sons ;  and  it  has  in  many  cases  been  found  neces- 
sary to  deepen  the  drains,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pletely removing  tlie  water. 

Some  stMrtling  facts  on  tiiis  subject  are  stated 
in  a  very  interesting  publication  regarding  the  ex- 
traordinary succcs  of  irrigation  on  the  estate  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  Nottinghamshire.  One 
of  which  mentions  that  ewes  and  lambs  f  d  upon 
a  piece  of  laiul  v;hich  had  been  drained  in  182(), 
and  regulaily  irrigated,  invariably  gave  them  the 
rot  in  si>ring;  until,  in  1837,  it  was  more  effec- 
tually iliained,  and  the  out-fall  rendered  com- 
plete :  since  which  all  aj)pearance  of  the  disease 
has  ceased. 

It  is  tiiere  laid  down  as  an  axiom  demonstrated 
by  a  long  course  of  experiments,  "  that  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  drainage  of  the  bottom-water  is 
absolutely  necessary  ;  its  noxious  effects  showing 
themselves  at  a  depth  and  under  circumstances 
which  could  hardly  be  credited  by  any  hut  those 
who  have  actually  v,itnesscd  them."  It  then  says, 
"  it  is  not  uncommonly  held  by  persons  conver- 
sant with  draining,  that,  if  the  land  is  (illeJ  with 
shallow  drains,  so  that  no  fop-water  can  lodge,  and 
that  all  bottom-  irater  wh\i:h  should  rise  to  the  level 
of  those  drains  should  be  carried  off,  then  all  that 
is  necessary  has  been  done.  But  if,  instead  of 
shallow  diains  at  twenty  inches,  the  case  should 
be  put  of  land  well  filled  with  drains  at  five  feet 
deej),  it  would  I)e  doubted  by  few  that  such  land 
would  certainly  he  secured  from  all  the  hafl  offecl^s  of 
bottom-water."  The  account,  however,  mentions 
instances  to  the  contrary,  wliicli  it  is  unnecessary  to 
copy  ;  but  it  concludes  by  stating,  "  that  to  effect 
a  perfect  drainage,  spring-water  pressing  upon  the 
land  shoidd  in  all  cases  be  cut  off;  and,  in  land  to 
be  watered,  a  more  thorough  draitiage  is  requisite 
than  for  any  other  purpose  :"*  the  trutli  of  wliicli 
no  one  who  really  understands  the  business  pro- 
fessionallj'  will  seriously  question  ;  for  irrigation 
adds  so  much  to  the  springs  that,  in  many  cases, 
the  drainage  has  to  be  done  twice  over. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  all  su])erflin>us 
moisture  be  removed  from  the  ground,  it  «ill  pio- 
niote  healthy  vegetation,  and  in  a  great  degree 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  that  freciuent  injury  to 
which  the  flocks  of  farmers  are  exposed  by  the 
rot.  The  herbage  will  also  be  found  so  much 
richer,  that  the  same  quantity  of  hay  will  yield  a 
greater  amount  of  nourishment  to  live  stock  ;  and, 
if  sheep  be  ied  upon  the  pasture,  it  will  strengthen 
the  staple  of  the  wool.  Nor  is  this  all  :  it  also 
checks  those  baneful  exhalations  which  cause  the 

*  John  Evelyn  Denison,  Esq.,  on  the  "  Duke  of 
Portland's  Water-meadows  at  Clipsioue  Park." — 
Journal  of  the  Roy.  Eng.  Agric.  See,  vol.  i.  art.  39. 

See  also  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agric,  vol.  v. 
p.  503,  in  wliicli  an  instance  is  mentioned  of  a  large 
tract  of  land,  which  was  coustanllv  fed  during  fifteen 
years  by  ewes  and  lambs,  without  anv  symptom  of 
rot  ;  but  after  beiug  inigated  and  partially  drained, 
although  a  great  improvement  was  made  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  tlje  herbage,  yet,  so  far  as  the  rot 
is  concerned,  it  has  been  equally  fatal  to  every  sheep 
fed  upon  it. 
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climate  to  be  so  dangerous  in  the  fenny  districts, 
and  thus  renders  it,  in  every  point  of  wealth, 
hcaltl),  and  comfort,  a  truly  national  object  ; 
which,  although  it  may  be  viewed  as  a  secondary 
consideration  by  those  who  look  solely  to  s^elf- 
interest,  yet  cannot  be  treated  with  total  disre- 
gard.* 

These  observations  may  perhaps  be  thought 
needless;  for  the  advantages  arising  to  the  soil 
from  its  melioration,  by  thorough  under-^^mund 
druinni^e,  are  now  so  justly  appreciated  by  its  oc- 
cupiers, that  they  universally  consider  it  as  the 
standard  basis  of  all  essential  improvement  in  the 
land,  and  the  main-spring  of  what  may  be  distinc- 
tively termed  "good  husbandry."  But  so  much 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  strata,  as  well  as  the  va- 
rious localities  of  the  lands  intended  to  be  drained, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  process. 
It  is,  tiicrefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  do 
not  agree  as  to  the  best  modes  of  effecting  it :  some 
using  stone,  or  rulible,  brushwood,  peat,  turf,  or 
any  substance  which  may  be  at  hand  and  obtained 
at  trifling  cost,  and  filling  those  "rumbling 
drains,"  as  they  are  called,  with  rubbish  ;  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  a  practised  land-surveyor  to 
lay  them  down  at  the  proper  distances,  depths, 
and  levels,  to  render  them  efficient  ;  imagining 
that  in  saving  a  little  expense  they  are  gainers, 
though  in  fact  they  frequently  thus  expend  their 
time  and  money  to  little  good  purpose,  and  verify 
the  homely  adage  of  being  "  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish." 

Every  farmer  who  is  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
spirit-level,  conceives  liimself  competent  to  the 
drainage  of  his  land  without  the  assistance  of  a 
surveyor  ;  and,  in  cases  applying  solely  to  clays 
and  surface-drains,  the  object  is  generally  well 
effected.  But,  in  springy  soils,  the  springs  must 
be  sought  for  wherever  they  can  be  discovered, 
and  the  water  carried  from  them  in  efhcierit  con- 
duits at  whatever  depth  they  may  be  found  ;  for 
if  the  water  be  forced  to  find  its  way  through 
the  earth  without  artificial  assistance,  the 
greater  portion  will  remain  there  in  a  stagnant 
state  :  thus  turning  good  land  into  bad,  and  caus- 
ing the  injury  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made.  This,  however,  demands  more  scientific 
knowledge  than  most  farmers  possess  ;  and  if  they 
have  land  of  that  nature  to  drain,  they  will  do 
much  better  to  employ  a  professional  man  to  com- 
mence and  superintend  the  work,  than  to  rely 
upon  their  own  judgment,  and  thus,  perhaps,  in- 
jure their  land  by  unskilful  management.  In 
being  thus  guided  by  a  person  who  is  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  laying  out  drains,  and  who  has  the 
opportunity  of  observing  their  operation  and  effect 
in  every  variety  of  situation  and  soil,  they  will  as- 
suredly find  that  many  errors  inseparable  from 

*  "  The  hurtful  effect  of  rime,  or  hoar-frost,  on 
vegetation  is  a  circumstance  fr.miliar  to  all  tvho  have 
had  experience  of  cold  elevated  districts,  or  of  lower 
land  subject  to  exhalaiions,  and  is  found,  even  iu 
the  warmest  seasons,  to  ho  productive  of  serious  in- 
convenience to  the  growing  crops,  and  that  chiefly 
at  the  period  when  the  grain  is  approaching  to  its 
maturer  state.  This  evil,  it  may  be  said,  has  been 
removed  by  drainage,  and  is  now  so  liule  Ml,  that 
the  grain  produced  in  the  very  hollows  has  for  many 
years  escaped  the  smallest  perceptible  injury  from 
this  cause."  See  Black's  "  Account  of  ilie  brain- 
age  of  an  Estate  in  lierwickshire." — Prize  Essays  of 
the  Highland  Soc,  N.S.,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 


first  trials  will  be  avoided,  and  much  expense 
saved  in  the  prosecution  of  the  practical  details; 
while  bis  charges  will  be  but  trifling  in  comparison 
with  the  advantages  which  will  probably  be  derived 
from  his  ilirections.* 

Of  this  any  one  who  is  aware  of  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  nature  of  soils  must  be  sensible,  if  he 
reflects  for  a  moment  upon  the  stei)S  which  should 
be  taken  previous  to  the  drainage  of  an  estate. 
First  the  surveyor  has  to  make  himself  accurately 
acquainted  witli  both  the  ratnre  of  the  adjoining 
laruJ,  and  its  inclination,  if  it  be  higher  than  ihac 
to  be  drained.  He  should  tljen  measure  the  extent, 
and  carefully  examine  the  different  strata,  of  every 
field  of  which  the  latter  may  be  composed  ;  taking 
at  the  same  time  the  levels  of  each,  and  using  the 
auger  freely  for  the  search  of  under-ground 
springs.  He  will  thus  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
proper  distance  and  the  requisite  depth  of  the  main 
drains,  together  with  the  number  of  cross-drains 
as  feeders ;  each  of  v,?hich  should  be  distinctly 
marked  out  upon  a  plan  of  the  ground.  'J  he  price 
of  labour  and  materials  being  known,  a  correct 
calculation  may  then  he  made  of  the  probable 
efficiency  and  cost  of  the  operation  ;  from  which 
the  farmer  may  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  undertaking  it,  without  being  heedlessly 
drawn  into  those  losses  which  have  been  so  often 
occasioned  by  inexperienced  drainers.  If  deter- 
mined upon,  the  object  is  not  unfrequently  carried 
into  effect  by  labourers  who  undertake  the  work 
"  by  the  job."  It  is  however  so  much  tlieir  inter- 
est to  slur  it  over  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible, 
that  they  must  be  more  than  commonly  honest  if 
they  do  not  endeavour  to  cheat  their  employer  by 
doing  it  imperfectly.  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps 
better  to  employ  day-labourers  ;  but,  in  either 
case,  the  operation  should  be  committed  to  the  in- 
spection of  some  steady  f'ellov/,  who  must  take 
care  not  to  allow  a  foot  of  drain  to  be  filled  up 
without  closely  examining  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  done.i- 

A  great  degree  of  local  observation  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  combined  with  practical 
knowledge  and  skill  in  the  execution  of  the  work, 
is  requisite  in  cutting  off  the  water  of  the  springs 
at  their  source.  If  not  done  effectually  at  first, 
the  drains  must  afterwards  be  deepened  at  con- 
siderable additional  cost ;  whereas  one  deep  drain, 
if  j\idiciously  placed,  will  generally  preclude  the 
necessity  of  any  other,  and,  should  any  doubt  be 
entertained  respecting  the  properdepth,  the  safest 
way  is  to  make  it  rather  too  deep  than  too  shallow. 


-•  See  Black's"  Account  of  the  Drainage  of  the 
Estate  of  Spottiswood,"  Prize  Essays  of  the  High- 
land Soc,  N.S.,  vol.  i ;  and  "  Tbouglits  on  Ferti- 
lizing the  Soil." — Quarterly  Journal  of  Agric.N.S., 
vol.  vi. 

t  "  The  doing  tl  e  work  insufficiently  is  often 
nearly  as  bad  as  the  le;)ving  it  undone.  The  de- 
fects of  half-draining  frequently  cannot  be  dis- 
covered until  a  great  loss  has  been  sustained,  and 
to  remedy  such  defects  it  is  for  the  most  part 
necessary  to  make  new  drains  entirely,  which  gene- 
rally cost  as  much,  and  iu  many  cases  more,  than 
the  first  outlay."  "As  an  iiistaiico  in  point — the 
expense  of  lifting  drains  which  had  been  imperfectly 
formed  in  a  field  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Strathallan". 
in  Perthshire,  and  which  had  thus  stopped  or  become 
hlowii,  and  the  water  forced  to  the  surface,  was 
\6l.  lOs.,  and  the  cost  of  new  drr.ins  was  only 
13/.  14s." — Stephens  on  "  Furrow-Draining,"  Quart. 
.Tournal  of  Agric,  N.S.,  vol  iii.  pp.  291,  292. 
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This,  however,  applies  solely  to  those  main- 
springs which  lie  far  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  for  the  injurious  effects  of  land  springs 
are,  as  already  observed,  very  commonly  remedied 
by  open  drains.  As  these  are  apt  to  be  dried  up 
in  summer,  the  farmer  is,  notwithstanding,  often 
reconciled  to  bear  with  their  pernicious  conse- 
quences, and  we  thus  see  vast  tracts  of  meadow 
lelt  by  this  practice  in  a  state  of  marsh  :  though 
it  is  a  very  ill-judged  economy,  as  the  expense  of 
drainage  would  soon  be  repaid  by  improvement  in 
the  sward.*  Whetlier  these  springs  be  per- 
petual, or  only  temporary,  they  should,  therefore, 
be  diverted  from  the  surface  either  by  open  or 
under  ground  drainage  ;  and  tbe  latter,  as  being 
the  most  effectual,  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  un- 
questionably found  the  cheapest. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 


TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE 
MER'S  MAGAZINE. 


FAR- 


Sir, — I  have  been  tlie  occupier  of  a  farm  of 
about  250  acres  for  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the 
Torrington  agricultural  district.  My  farm  is  of 
three  descriptions  of  land  :  about 'iO  acres  of  mea- 
dow land,  chiefly  dry,  very  little  water  ;  about  80 
acres  of  arable,  not  of  the  best  quality  ;  and  about 
150  acres  of  moor  land.  In  the  early  part  of  my 
day  I  was  on  a  larger  farm,  and  am  also  at  present. 

Being  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  fairs  and 
markets  in  the  north  of  Devon — that  is  to  say,  South 
Molton,  Barnstable,  atul  Great  Torrington  — I  have 
always  seen,  in  my  opinion,  in  those  fairs  and 
markets  three  fjualities  of  the  North  Devon  breed 
of  cattle. 

The  first  quality  have  fine  long  wax  horns,  thin 
and  fine  skin,  beautiful  red  curly  hair,  are  small  in 
their  bone,  do  not  get  lar^-est  in  their  size,  but  will 
get  the  most  meat  in  the  least  time. 

The  second  quality  have  long  horns,  some  with 
a  little  black  top,  a  thin  good  skin,  with  dark  red 
curly  hair,  are  larger  in  their  bone,  and  make  the 
largest  bullocks. 

'1  he  third  quality  -.  their  horns  have  black  tops, 
and  some  short  in  their  horns,  a  thick  skin  and 
straight  hair,  a  ml  are  large  in  their  bone. 

At  South  Molton  fair  1  have  seen  the  greatest 
number  of  the  first  quality  ;  and  at  Barnstaple,  the 
cattle  is  of  the  second  description. 

In  this  district  many  farmers  go  to  South  Mol- 
ton, and  purchase  bulls  to  breed  from  ;  which  is 
i-equi red— otherwise  the  cattle  would  degenerate  in 
quality. 

In  this  district,  the  major  part  of  the  estates  are 
much  like  mine,  having  a  large  quantity  of  moor 
land,  clay,  low  poor  soil,  and  the  arable  greatly  in 
tillage,  and  more  calculated  for  breeding  of  cattle 
than  grazing.    Young  cattle,  if  summered  on  the 

*  "  There  is  a  field  oa  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  at  Longford,  in  this  county,  wLich  some 
years  ago  was  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Sherrntt,  and 
brought  lorth  rushes  in  such  abundance  that  he 
gave  leave  to  anybody  who  would  be  at  the  trouble 
of  mowing  to  carry  them  away.  Three  years  ago 
the  field  was  drained  ;  and  this  year  we  are  told  tbe 
present  occupier,  Mr.  T.  Robinson,  has  cut  three 
tons  an  acre  of  as  nice  herbage  as  ever  grew." — 
Derbyshire  Chronicle,  25th  July,  1841. 


moor  land,  make  but  very  little  growth,  and  are 
very  short  in  their  horns  ;  such  being  the  case, 
a  great  number  of  farmers  put  their  cattle  to  sum- 
mering in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barnstaple,  that 
land  being  more  valuable  for  grass  than  for  tillage. 

I  have  for  many  years  sent  rattle  to  Barnstaple 
for  summering,  some  about  two  years  old,  and  they 
have  come  home  in  fine  condition,  made  grent 
growth,  and  with  the  finest  curly  coat  that  can  be. 
The  next  summer  I  have  kept  them  home,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  they  have  not  made  the  like 
growth,  were  not  in  the  like  condition,  and  bad 
lost  the  curly  coat.  In  this  district,  as  the  arablo 
land  is  kept  greatly  in  tillage,  we  have  very  little 
old  land,  and  a  great  quantity  of  land  is  low  and 
cold. 

In  the  Barnstaple  district  thereis  less  in  tillage, 
the  land  is  high  and  healthy,  and  more  old  land, 
which  is  best  for  cattle.  Young  cattle  on  low  land 
are  found  to  be  unwell  more  than  on  high  land, 
particularly  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  owing 
to  the  change  of  weather,  and  going  from  thtir 
houses  and  linhays,  having  lost  their  old  coat; 
and  also  in  the  autumn,  when  the  long  nights  and 
heavy  rains  come  on,  the  young  cattle  ought  to  be 
taken  from  the  low  land,  otherwise  they  will  get 
chills,  felling,  and  other  diseases,  and  be  lost ;  all 
which  is  more  likely  to  happen  to  the  highest 
breed  than  the  others.  The  cattle  will  show  the 
farmer,  if  seen  early  in  the  morning,  particularly 
in  the  autumn,  as  you  will  find  them  laying,  or  »ee 
they  have  lain,  on  the  highest  and  driest  part  of  the 
land  that  they  are  kept  in,  which  is  plainly  telling 
you  what  they  like,  or  what  is  best  for  them. 

In  this  district  we  are  in  the  habit  of  growing 
more  turnips  than  some  of  the  adjoining  districts, 
and  young  cattle  are  fed  with  turnips  as  well  as 
other  cattle  when  the  crop  is  abundant.  Now  I  am 
of  opinion  that  many  people  give  their  cattle  too 
large  quantities,  which  is  injurious.  It  will  cause 
them  to  loose  their  old  coat  before  the  warm  wea- 
ther is  come;  it  will  give  them  a  looseness  ;  and 
when  they  have  so  many  turnips, you  will  find  that 
they  will  not  make  use  of  much  straw  or  hay. 

If  a  bullock  has  many  turnips,  so  as  to  fill  its 
belly  at  once,  it  will  not  eat  hay  or  straw ;  and  then 
inlaying  down  in  a  cold  winter's  day  or  night,  what 
will  be  the  consequence — of  course  a  chill,  loose- 
ness, and  disease ;  therefore,  I  have  always  found 
that  great  attention  should  be  paid  by  the  farmer 
in  this  case,  looking  well  after  the  person  who 
feeds  thetn. 

I  have  many  open  linhays  for  young  cattle,  with 
stalls  for  them,  racks  for  their  hay  or  straw,  and  a 
manger  for  turnips.  I  have  practised  giving  young 
cattle  (two  years  old)  three  pecks  of  turnips  a 
day,  to  be  given  morning,  noon,  and  eveniijg  ; 
having  about  that  quantity,  they  will  make  use  of 
hay  or  straw,  and  do  better  than  having  more. 

In  this  district,  the  cattle  from  two  to  three 
years  old  and  upwards,  are  what  is  called  store 
cattle,  and  in  the  winter  are  by  day  put  from  their 
linhays  and  houses  to  the  moors  belonging  to  the 
farms,  where  there  is  but  very  little  for  them  to 
gather.  You  will  see  them  when  so  turneil  out, 
if  the  morning  be  fair,  walk  over  the  moor  and 
turn  round  and  come  to  the  gate  where  put  in,  and 
stand  at  the  gate  waiting  tlie  greatest  part  of  the 
day  to  be  let  to  their  linhays  again  ;  and  if  the 
morning  is  not  fair,  they  will  remain  near  the  gate, 
standing  many  inches  or  half  way  up  the  leg  in  dirt 
in  the  storm  of  rain  or  hail — this  is  the  way  to  have 
poor  cattle. 

1  have  done  so  myself  before  now,  but  at  present 
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I  have  them  kept  in  tlieir  linhavs.  and  give  them 
three  pedes  of  turnips  a  day,  and  wheat  and  oaten 
straw  ;  by  so  doing,  my  cattle  are  much  better,  I 
can  clearly  say,  and  I  can  assure  any  person  that  at 
present  they  are  one  pound  upon  ten  better  than  be- 
fore when  put  to  moor  in  winter.  By  this  means  I 
getinore  dung,  sufficientto  pay  for  the  extra  attend- 
ance ;  the  land  is  much  better  by  not  being  trod  in 
the  winter.  I  have  grass  much  earlier,  and  a  greater 
quantity  for  my  cattle  to  go  to  in  the  spring.  I  do  par- 
ticulariy  recommend  it  to  he  done  after  Christmas, 
if  not  before.  It  has  been  recommended  l)y  amem  - 
her  of  this  Society,  to  grow  as  many  turnips  as  we 
can  ;  I  recommend  that  we  grow  as  much  hay  as 
we  can. 

I  have  noticed  that  a  great  many  farmers  put  a 
loud  of  dung  on  four  yards  of  land,  that  is,  forty 
loads  per  acre,  which  is  a  great  quantity  to  be  laid 
on  grass  land  at  once  ;  and  particularly  as  I  have 
noticed  they  do  not  spread  it  regularly  nor  brush 
it  in,  but  let  it  remain  in  large  clods  until  it  has 
destroyed  some  of  the  roots  of  the  grass  ;  what  is 
the  produce  then  ? — a  very  different  herbage. 

Dry  meadow  requires  manure  often  ;  I  always 
put  twenty  loads  per  acre,  and  manure  every  acre 
every  year,  having  it  regularly  spread  and  well 
brushed  after.  It  may  not  be  convenient  to  dress 
all  your  meadow  land  at  once;  you  may  not  have 
sufficient  quantity  of  manure,  or  you  may  not  be 
able  to  part  with  the  pasture  of  them  all  at  one 
time.  I  dress  one  half  of  my  meadow  about 
February,  and  the  other  immediately  after  the  hay 
is  carried.  If  this  be  adopted.you  will  grow  more 
hay,  you  will  not  weaken  the  root  of  grass  by  laying 
an  over  quantity  of  manure  at  a  time, and  your  mea- 
dow will  be  in  good  condition,  and  have  the  same 
quantity  of  manure  as  putting  40  loads  per  acre 
once  in  two  years. 

Torrington  ft'Iarch  market  for  cattle  is  consi- 
dered one  of  the  finest  markets  in  Devon.  I  have 
heard  it  dis[)uted  that  there  is  but  one  that  is  equal 
to  it,  that  is — Crediton,  in  April.  I  have  generally 
sent  4  or  (>  steers  to  this  market,  as  is  the  custom 
of  my  neighbours,  ^^ome  years  since,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  bailiff  used  to  frequent  the  market ;  I 
sold  my  steers  to  him  for  years.  About  ten  years 
since  he  had  my  steers,  and  told  me  that  he  kept 
one  of  them  from  iMarch  market,  (that  is,  the  third 
Saturday  in  IMarcifi)  to  Christmas  twelve  months, 
and  then  sent  him  to  Smithfield  Cattle  Show  when 
he  won  a  silver  medal  for  the  best  Christm."iS 
beef.  I  enquiied  of  him  what  weight  the  steer 
was  ?  He  told  me  that  it  was  97  stone,  that  is, 
(>7  score,  18  pounds.  ^Vhcn  1  sold  the  steer,  he 
was  about  3  years  old  ;  the  bailiff"  and  myself  then 
calculated  his  ueigiit  to  be  Mi  score,  consequently 
it  had  gained  31  score  18  pounds  in  twenty-two 
months. 

About  twenty-six  years  since,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford bought  twelve  North  Devon  oxen,  and  twelve 
Hereford  oxen,  the  best  that  could  be  got,  costing 
near  40/.  each  ;  when  bought,  they  were  together 
for  atrial  as  to  which  would  feed  the  best.  This  was 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  being 
obliged  to  go  to  Plymouth  on  barrack  duty,  the 
day  that  I  was  in  Tavistock  on  my  march,  those 
oxen  were  to  be  sold  ;  they  fattened  on  grass,  hay, 
turnips,  barlcy-nieal,  and  oilcake.  They  weie 
purchased  by  tho  contractor  for  the  army  and 
navy,  and  killed  at  I'lyiijouth  ;  1  was  there,  and 
saw  tliem  weigiicd.  'ihe  Devons  jiroved  the 
thickest,  finest  Iteef,  and  the  greatest  weight 
according  to  their  size.  I  have  seen  Sli  oxen  killed 
one  inorniug,  and  weighed  the   next.     1  used  to 


attend  this  house  all  'the  time  that  I  could  be 
absent.  I  made  manj' small  bets  with  the  master 
of  the  house  as  to  the  weight  of  the  cattle,  seeing 
so  many  killed  a  day  ;  at  first  1  was  beaten  more 
times  than  I  wi>n,  and  particularly  more  on  some 
cattle  than  others.  From  the  kindness  of  my 
opjjonent,  be  gave  me  a  few  hints,  onenf  which  was, 
for  me  to  enquire  where  the  cattle  came  from  be- 
fore I  made  a  bet  on  t'.iem  —  whether  they  came 
from  North  Devon,  Cornwall,  or  South  Hams. 
Having  SG  at  a  time  ti  kill,  they  had  many  from 
each  place.  He  informed  me  that  he  always 
made  a  difference  in  calculation  in  the  weight  of 
the  cattle,  as  to  where  they  came  from,  that  is, 
— if  a  North  Devon  hulKick  and  a  Cornish  bullock 
were  both  of  one  size  and  fatness,  that  he  made  a 
reduction  on  the  Cornish  one  of  a  twentieth  less  in 
weight  than  the  North  Devon,  and  the  like  reduc- 
tion on  the  South  Ham  bullock.  After  being  in- 
formed of  this,  I  became  an  equal  judge  to  my  op- 
ponent. 

To  conclude,  sir,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that 
I  have  now  in  n)y  possesion  a  spayed  heifer  about 
4  years  old,  bred  and  feeding  by  me,  intended  for 
next  Christmas  beef;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
she  is  or  will  be,  provided  nothing  hapjien  to  her, 
as  good  as  any  one  in  the  district — I  am  almost 
inclined  to  say,  the  county — for  one  sovereign.  Sbe 
has  the  finest  appearance  of  an  ox,  with  the  most 
and  finest  beef  for  a  heifer  of  her  age. 

Langtrep,  July  17.  S.  Bonifant. 


IMPORTANT    INVENTION 
MACHINERY. 


IN 


Our  attention  has  been  called,  by  an  article  in 
one  of  the  provincial  newspapers,  to  a  very  impor- 
tant mechanical  invention,  for  v/hich  a  patent  has 
recently  been  granted  to  two  Scotch  gentlemen, 
and  which  promises  to  effect  a  greater  and  more 
benefiicial  change  in  the  working  of  machinery, 
than  has  taken  place  since  the  brilliant  discoveries 
of  Watt.  The  two  great  drawbacks  of  the  steam- 
engine  (besides  the  large  space  it  occupies^  have 
been  the  bulk,  and  the  consequent  expense  of  the 
fuel  which  it  requires,  the  latter  preventing  its 
application  to  many  purposes  for  which  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  most  effective  agent ;  and 
the  former  impeding  its  locomotive  energy,  and 
confining  it,  particularly  as  regards  navigation, 
within  comjjaratively  narrow  limits.  Any  reduc- 
tion in  either  of  these  respects  is  thereby  obviously 
so  much  cfeni' r/ain.  The  invention  to  which  we 
allude,  promises  ti  effect  a  ])ro(iigions  saving  in 
lioifi,  by  diminishing  the  expenditure  of  fuel  to 
somewhat  less  than  cne-fijih  of  what  is  now  re- 
quired for  an  equal  degree  of  power.  It  has 
already,  we  are  informed,  been  put  to  the  test  by 
the  construction  of  an  engine  of  about  'iO-horse 
power,  which  has  for  some  time  been  driving  all 
the  machinery  of  an  extensive  fouiuiry  with  no 
larger  consumption  than  we  have  just  mentioned, 
and  with  every  prospect  of  a  considerably  greater 
reduction  being  cflcctotl  by  some  slight  changes 
in  the  details.  The  motive  i)0wer  used  is  the 
common  atmns[)hcric  air  ;  and  another  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  engine  arises  from  a  saving  of 
space,  equal  to  what  is  usually  occupied  by  the 
furnace  and  boilers  of  a  steam  engine. 

If  tiiese  things  lie  so,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
tlio  results  to  which  so  important  a  discovery  must 
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lead.  But  we  hasten  to  present  our  readers  with 
the  following  description  of  the  engine,  which 
we  have  abridged  from  the  newspaper  already  re- 
ferred to. 

DESCRIITION. 

The  air-engine  now  working  at  the  Dundee 
Foundry,  for  which  a  patent  was  lately  taken  out, 
is  the  joint  invention  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stirling,  of 
Galston,  and  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Stirling,  engineer, 
Dundee. 

The  principle  of  the  invention  consists  in  alter- 
ratcly  heating  and  cooling  two  bodies  of  air  con- 
fined in  two  separate  vessels,  which  are  so  ar- 
ranijed  that  by  the  strokes  of  two  plungers,  worked 
by  the  engine,  the  whole  of  the  air  contained  in 
one  of  the  vessels  is  sent  to  the  lower  end  imme- 
diately over  the  furnace,  and  is  consequently  made 
quite  hot,  while  the  whole  of  the  air  contained  in 
the  other  vessel  is  at  the  same  time  transmitted  to 
the  upper  end,  which  is  cut  off  from  any  com- 
munication with  the  furnace,  and  is  therefore 
comparativels'  cold. 

The  expansion  caused  by  the  heat,  renders  the 
air  in  the  one  vessel  alternately  much  more  elastic 
than  that  in  the  other  ;  and  the  two  ends  of  the 
worl^ing  cylinder,  which  is  fitted  with  a  piston 
similar  to  thatof  asteam  engine,  being  respectively 
connected  with  the  two  air  vessels,  a  prepon- 
derating pressure  is  produced,  by  turns,  on  each 
side  of  the  piston,  which  is  thereby  pushed  to  the 
opposite  end  of  the  cylinder  ;  and  so,  by  the  alter- 
nate action  of  the  plungers  in  the  two  air  vessels, 
it  continues  a  reciprocating  motion,  and  is  applied 
to  turn  a  crank  in  the  same  way  that  a  steam  en- 
gine does. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  this  engine 
may  be  worked  with  very  great  economy  of  fuel 
as  comjiared  with  n  steam  engine.  'Ihe  principal 
mean.*  of  producing  the  saving  is  this — that  of  the 
heat  which  is  communicated  to  the  air  from  the 
furnaces,  only  a  very  small  portion  is  entirely 
thrown  away  when  it  comes  again  to  be  cooled  ; 
for,  by  making  the  air,  in  its  way  from  the  hot  to 
the  cold  end  of  the  air-vessel,  to  pass  through  a 
chamber  divided  into  a  number  of  small  apertures 
or  passages,  the  great  extent  of  surface  with  which 
it  is  thereby  brought  in  contact,  extracts  from  it 
in  the  first  place,  but  only  temporarily,  the  greater 
^  part  of  the  heat ;  and  afterwards  restores  it  to  the 
air  on  its  passage  back  again  from  the  cold  to  the 
hot  end  ot  the  vessel.  1  he  process  of  cooling  is 
finally  completed  by  making  the  air  pass  through 
hetween  a  number  of  tubes  in  which  there  is  a 
current  of  cold  water,  and  thus  far  the  heat  cannot 
be  made  available  again,  but  the  portion  which  is 
abstracted  in  this  way  is  very  small. 

As  a  suflScient  expansive  power  could  not  be  at- 
tained in  so  small  a  space  without  great  alterna- 
tions of  temperature  from  using  air  of  the  common 
density  of  the  atmosphere,  the  air  used  is  pretty 
highly  compressed,  and  a  much  greater  power  is 
thereby  obtained  upon  a  given  area  of  the  piston. 
A  small  air-pump,  worked  by  the  engine,  is 
therefore  necessary  to  keep  up  the  air  to  the  re- 
quisite density  ;  but  very  little  power  is  expended 
on  this;  all  that  is  required  of  the  pump,  after  the 
engine  has  been  once  charged,  being  to  supply 
any  loss  of  air  that  may  arise  from  leakage,  which 
is  found  to  be  very  trifling. 

The  machine  has  been  working  occasionally  for 
above  six  months,  and  it  has  been  proved  to  be 
capable  of  performing  advantageously  the  amount 
of  work  which  the  inventors  had  anticipated  from 
their  calculations  and  previous  experiments.     It 


has  now  for  upwards  of  a  month  been  driving  all 
the  machinery  at  the  extensive  engineering  works 
of  the  Dundee  foundry,  wliich  a  steam-engine  of 
approved  construction  had  hitherto  been  employed 
to  do  ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  expen- 
diture of  fuel  is  caieris  paribvs,  less  than  one-fifth 
part  of  what  was  required  for  the  steam-engine  ; 
but  as  considerable  improvements  are  contem- 
plated in  some  of  the  details,  it  is  confidently  ex- 
jiected  that  a  much  greater  saving  will  eventually 
be  effected. 

The  svhole  machine,  including  its  furnaces  and 
heating  apparatus,  stands  in  about  the  same  space 
that  a  steam-engine  of  equal  ])ower  would  occupy 
without  its  furnaces  and  boiler.  Taking  into  ac- 
count the  saving  of  space  along  with  the  vast  eco- 
nomy of  fuel,  this  invention  must  necessarily  be 
of  immense  importance  for  all  ordinary  pur|)Oses 
requiring  motive  power.  As  an  instance,  it  would 
reduce  the  expense  of  the  power  employed  in 
driving  machinery  in  Dundee  alone  by  at  least 
i,'25,00O  or  £30,000  a-year.  But  viewed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  it  must  lead  to 
results  still  more  extraordinary,  and  will  render  a 
voyage  to  India  round  the  Cape  by  machinery,  a 
matter  of  perfectly  easy  accomplishment. — Titms. 


TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  COUN- 
CIL OF  THE  ROYAL  AGRI- 
CULTURAL   SOCIETY.* 

Gentlemen, — Having  with  much  })]pasure  ob- 
served from  [the  reports  of  your  Council,  that  t^io 
days  are  to  be  allowed  for  the  exhibition  and  insjjec- 
tion  of  stock  at  our  Liv'eri)Ool  Show,  and  also  one 
whole  day  devoted  to  the  ploughing  competition, 
permit  me  very  briefly  to  suggest; — Isr,  with  regard 
to  tiie  show  of  stock.  That  as  the  object  of  our  so- 
ciety is  not  merely  the  encouragement  of  the  best 
breeds,  and  the  publicly  rewarding  those  who,  by 
their  exertions  and  skill,  have  produced  the  most 
valuable  animals,  but  also  the  instruction  of  those 
attending  our  shows  to  obtain  information,  and  in- 
crease thus  the  agricultural  knowledge  of  our  coun- 
try ;  therefore  that  all  prize  animals,  and  at  least 
one  in  each  class  of  the  inferior  ones  be  selected, 
and  to  each  a  ticket  be  conspicuously  affixed — such 
ticket  to  state  those  points  of  excellence  in  the  one, 
and  the  defects  of  the  other— which  have  decided 
the  opinions  of  the  judges.  It  will  he  allowed  by 
all  who  frequent  agricultural  shows,  that  of  the  hun- 
dreds who  press  forward  to  inspect  the  stock,  but 
few  are  capable  of  observing  those  points  which  have 
procured  the  approbation  of  the  judges,  or  the  re- 
verse ;  and  however  anxious  our  young  breeders 
may  be  to  increase  their  knowledge  as  to  the  perfec- 
tions or  defects  of  the  various  animals,  they  have  no 
other  guide  than  their  own  conjectures  afford.  'I'o 
obviate  this,  I  last  year  at  Aberdeen,  at  a  meeting 
of  our  Highland  Society  preliminary  to  the  show, 
made  the  same  proposal  as  that  now  stated,  and  its 
advantages  were  unanimously  allowed  ;  but  on  con- 
sideration, the  time  between  the  decision  of  the 
judges  and  the  admission  of  the  public  was  found 
too  short  to  allow  the  proposition  being  properly 
carried  into  effect.  At  Liverpool,  however,  the  same 

*  So  much  of  this  letter  as  refers  to  the  stock,  was 
laid  before  the  Liverpool  Committee,  by  whom  it 
was  thought  that  the  suggestions  could  not  be  car- 
ried out. 
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objection  cannot  occur.  If  the  tickets  are  ready — 
having  blanks  left  to  be  filled  up  vrith  the  judges'  re- 
marks— the  whole  time  occupied,  would  not  exceed 
half  an  hour — a  loss  not  to  be  put  in  competition 
with  the  gain  in  information  afforded  to  all  attending, 
I  would  also  propose  tiiat,  as  but  a  small  portion  of 
those  visiting  the  show  have  any  object  beyond 
ocular  amusement,  and  by  crowding  must  prevent 
those  really  anxious  for  information  from  such  a 
calm  and  undisturbed  inspection  of  the  animals  as 
they  very  properly  desire,  tliat  a  certain  time  should 
be  named  and  devoted  to  the  admission  only  of  those 
seeking  instruction;  which  perhaps  could  best  be 
accomplished  by  raising  the  admission  price  for  that 
period — a  thing  which  would  not  be  grudged  by 
any  one  aware  of  the  advantages  derived  from  un- 
disturbed inspection.  Complaints  too  being  often 
made  by  tiie  exhibitors  of  the  injury  sustained  by 
their  animals,  from  the  rough  handling  of  the  in- 
spectors, I  svould  suggest  that  no  handling  should 
on  any  account  be  permitted,  except  during  the  time 
when  the  extra  admission  price  is  demanded  ;  when 
it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  those  junior  agricul- 
turists, anxious  solely  for  information,  and  most  of 
thetn  already  somewhat  versed  in  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  animals,  would  not  do  that  injury  which 
might  naturally  be  dreaded  from  the  rough  hands  of 
the  totally  uninitiated  crowd. 

Snd.  With  regard  to  the  ploughing  competition, 
the  increased  time  and  amount  of  prizes  allowed  for 
it  must  be  highly  approved  by  all ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  practical 
agriculturist,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  deciding 
in  one  day,  or  on  one  kind  of  soil,  which  plough 
ougin  to  be  recommended  by  our  society  for  gt^neral 
adoption.  The  trials  which  have  already  taken  place — 
first  under  the  inspection  of  our  late  talented  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Pusey,  and  since  then  by  many  others 
almost  equally  competent  to  judge — have  not,  as  yet, 
by  any  means  satisfied  the  public  that  any  of  the 
novel  improvements  lately  introduced  are  worthy  of 
a  general  adoption.  Yet  is  there  anything  which 
could  be  of  sucii  real  value  to  our  country,  as  our 
society  presenting  a  plough,  authorised  by  its  cor- 
rect trials  to  diminish  half  or  even  one-third  the 
labour  now  required  from  every  cultivator.  The 
worth  of  such  a  donation  from  our  society  could 
more  easily  be  guessed  than  calculated.  I  therefore 
propose  that  after  the  Liverpool  competition,  a  spe- 
cial committee  be  appointed,  with  instructions  to 
procure  a  collection  of  such  ploughs  as  in  the  many 
late  trials  have  appeared  superior;  and  that  a  series 
of  experiments  be  made  on  every  variety  of  soil  and 
elevation,  so  as  to  enable  tbem  ultimately  to  come  to 
a  decision.  Each  year,  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
vast  variety  of  new  ploughs  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  within  the  last  few  years,  new 
improvements  will  continue  to  he  suggested  ;  and  to 
prove  their  value,  the  committee  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued and  standing,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
yearly  the  real  value  of  such  novelties,  and  giving 
the  benefit  of  the  information  gained  to  the  public. 

1  fully  acknowledge  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
which  are  to  a  cprtuinty  the  best  ploughs  for  the 
variety  of  soils  which  exist.  I  know  well  the  time 
and  careful  attention  which  must  be  devoted  b)'  any 
committee  to  performing  their  duty  thoroughly  ;  but 
when  we  think  of  the  value  of  ascertaining 
which  ploughs  can  perform  the  work  required  with 
so  greatly  diminished  a  draught  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved can  take  place,  and  has  indeed  been  proved 
can  be  accomplished,  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that 
our  society  can  find  abundance  of  members  fully 
qualified,  able,  and  willing,  to  perform  the  impottaat 


task  allotted  to  them — sensible,  as  they  must  feel, 
that  any  eutlay  of  the  societ3''s  funds  must  be  more 
than  amply  repaid,  and  that  the  vast  benefit  con- 
ferred on  their  country  will  more  than  mentollii  re- 
munerate them  for  all  the  trouble  of  their  investiga- 
tions. 

I  ofi'er  theabove  suggestions  in  the  hope  that,  how- 
ever they  may  be  received,  it  may  be  believed  that 
they  are  proposed  from  a  desire  for  the  imjjrovement 
of  our  country,  and  a  wish  to  further  the  objects  of 
our  great  and  influential  society. 

I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

Coggeshall,  Essex,  June  29.     F.  A.  Mackenzie. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Since  writing  the  above,  the  IMarquis  of 
fweeddale  stated  publicly  at  the  Berwick  meeting  of 
the  Highland  Society,  that  the  trial  of  ploughs  as 
proposed  by  me  at  Aberdeen,  in  1840,  had  been 
made  in  the  most  perfect  manner  ;  and  that  the  old 
Scotch  swing  plough  had,  on  the  whole,  proved  itself 
the  best  suited  for  that  country.  This  is  so  opposite 
to  the  report  given  by  Mr.  Pusey,  our  late  president, 
who,  after  various  trials,  ])ronounced  that  whilst 
Hart's  and  his  own  plough  only  required  a  force  of 
11  and  13,  the  two  Scotch  swing  ploughs  required 
18and  19.  I  hope  no  delaymay  nowtake  place  in  our 
Royal  Society  appointing  a  committee  which  may, 
after  the  fullest  trials,  settle  the  question  as  to  which 
ploughs  are  best  on  the  different  soils  ;  and  not  allow 
our  agriculturists  any  longer  to  waste  double  the 
force  required  for  a  proper  plough  by  using  an  in- 
ferior implement.  As  I  before  said  in  ray  letter  of  the 
29tli  of  June,  the  good  conferred  on  our  farming 
interests  by  a  diminution  of  even  one-third  of  the 
force  noiv  required  in  ploughing,  may  be  more  easily 
believed  than  calculated. 

Your's  faithfully, 

Claphaiii  Common,  Oct.  11.     F.  A.  Mackenzie. 


SUSSEX  BREED  OF  STOCK. 

(from  the  SUSSEX  EXPRESS.) 

We  have  had  occasiou  to  observe  on  former  occasions 
that  Sussex  slock  have  greatly  suffered  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public,  from  the  want  of  patronage  afforded  to  it, 
and  equally  so  from  their  qualities  being  comparatively 
unknown.  Tiie  short-horns  and  tiie  Herefords  have  had 
strenuous  advocates  in  writers  of  acknowledged  cha- 
racter, and  for  many  years  each  of  these  breeds  has  been 
fostered  by  the  patronage  of  great  men.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  these  breeds  are  not  valuable — 
most  valuable  in  the  districts  where  they  are  fostered. 
We  will  not  contend,  if  the  districts  around  IMayfield 
and  the  eastern  parts  of  Sussex  and  West  Kent  pos- 
sessed the  rich  pasturage  of  the  parks  of  the  Earl  of 
Sjjencer,  that  the  short-horns  would  not  be  much  better 
adapted  lor  such  a  description  of  land  than  Sus-^ex  stock 
is  ;  but  whut  we  do  contend  for  is,  that  our  native  stock 
is  equally  as  valuable  as  any  other  breed  for  the  county 
in  which  they  are  bred.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that 
Leicester  sheep  are  adapted  for  the  Southdowns,  as  to 
judge  of  Sussex  stock  by  the  same  rules  as  those  in 
estimating  the  value  of  the  short-horns,  'j'he  Su-^sex 
stock,  as  working  oxen,  stand  unrivalled,  and  in  quality 
of  meat  when  fattened  arc  equal  if  not  superior  to  any 
other  breed.  Animuls  brought  early  to  market  furnish 
a  means  whereby  quantity  is  gained  in  a  lesser  period, 
but  to  some  extent  it  suH'ers  in  quality.  Take  a  haunch 
of  live-year  olil  vvether  Southdown  sheep  well  fattened, 
and  when  placet!  oh  table  with  a  similar  one  of  two 
years,  none  will  say  but  the  older  is  richer  in  quality,  in 
fineness  of  grain,  nod  in  gravy,  than  the  one  early  ma- 
tured.   This  argument  stands  good   with  neat  cattle. 
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The  meat  of  a  worked  oxen  is  very  superior  to  that  of  a 
lesser  ag'ed  short  horn-  it  is  shorter  and  full  of  matured 
flavour.     When  the   fattening'   quality  hiis  been  duly 
attended  to  in  the  breeding'  of  Sussex  stock    (which  it 
can  be  without  detracting  from  the  woiking- powers  of 
the  animaL=),  finer  beef  cannot  be  brought  to  the  sham- 
bles than  ilrjt  furnished  by  the  Sussex  herds.    These 
qualities  of  our  home- breed  have  been  overlooked  or 
disrcA'Hrded  by  writers;  and,  in  fact,  until  within  the 
past  four  or  five  years  the  public  have,  to  some  extent, 
neglected  the  circumstance  of  Sussex  possessing;  a  breed 
peculiarly  its  own.     N-ay,  more  ;  the  county  of  Devon 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  original  district  from  which  the 
breed  was  brought,  tiius  robbing  the  county  of  Sussex 
of  its  just  pretensions.    Having  elicited  the  opinions  of 
first-rate  agriculturists  upon  this  subject,  we  considered 
it  our  duly  to  repudi  Ue  the  published  opinions  ol  writers 
who  had  thus  detracted    from  the  just  claims  of  this 
county,  and  last  year  furnished  an  article  relative  to  it, 
proving  that  the  breeds  of  Devon,  and  even  those  of 
Hereford,  originally  sprung  from  Sussex-     Ji  is  not  our 
intention  here  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  but  merely 
introduce  it  to  show  how  much  injury  may  be  done  by 
writers  who  hastily  draw  inferences  from   undigested 
and  ill-considered  facts.    Having  repeatedly  brought 
forward  the  merits  of  Sussex  stock  before  the  public,  it 
is  with  no  slight  satisfaction  we  .view  the  results  which 
have  attended  the  publication  of  them.    Had  this  been 
done  many  years  ago,  not  an  agriculturist  would  have 
been  hardy  enough  to  hazard  the  opinion  pronounced 
upon  them  by  Ear'  Spencer,  and  which  we  believe  has 
since  been  withdrawn  by  that  nobleman.    The  results  of 
which  we  have  spoken  have  been  made  manifest  this 
year  in  the  sales  of  stock  at  Weslfirle,  the  property  of 
the  late  respected  Mr.  Putland,  and  at  Berwick,  the 
property  of  Air.  King.     Prices  hive  there  been  obtained, 
not  by  any  means  equivalent  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  breed,  but  still  much  higher  than  on  any  previous 
occasion.  As  public  attention  is  now  drawn  to  the  merit 
of  the  breed,  we  dsjubt  not  that  for  years  to  come,  the 
prices   will  advance;    and  we  here  append  the  sums 
realised  at  Berwick,  with  the  names  of  tlie  purchasers. 
We  do  this  under  the  impression  that  at  a  future  period 
it  will  be  looked  to  as  one  of  the  first  steps  to  a  great 
extension  of  the  breed  of  Sussex  stock. 

Sussex  Cows  in  Calf.  — A  9  yrs,  old,  bought  by 
Mr.  Shelley,  at  371.  10s. ;  8  do.,  Mr.  Curiis,  38/. ;  do., 
Mr.  llason,  20  gs. ;  do.  Mr.Cruttenden,  2I2  gJ. ;  6  do. 
Mr,  R.  Wood,  32*  gs. ;  5  do.,  Mr.  Cane,  23  gs. ;  do., 
Mr.  Dunk,  22  gs.  ;  do.,  Mr.  Fix,  25  gs. ;  do.,  Mr. 
Shelley,  50  gs. ;  do.,  Mr.  Pitcher,  23/. ;  4  do.,  Mr, 
Selmes,  23  gs, ;  do.,  Mr.  Chatfield,  33  gs.  ;  do,,  Mr. 
Shelley,  33  gs. ;  3  do,,  *  Mr.  Watkins,  60  gs. ;  do.,  Mr. 
Chatfield,  21 5  gs.;  do.  Mr.  Shoosmith,  30^  gs. ;  do., 
Duke,  29  cs.;  do.,  iMr.  Richardson.  32  gs. ;  do.,  Mr. 
"Watkins,  71  gs. 

Sussex  Heifers.— A  2  yrs.  old*  bought  by  Mr.  Chat- 
field, 47  gs. ;  do.,  Mr.  Curtis,  44/, ;  do.,  Mr,  Hilder, 
41/,;  do.,  Mr.  VVatkms,  38gs, ;  do.,  Mr,  Fix,  41/. ;  do. 
Mr.  Curtis,  52  gs. ;  do.,  Air.  Chatfield,  40 gs.;  do.,  Mr. 
Pitcher, 25  gs.;  do.,  Mr,  Watkins,  31  gs, ;  a  yearling, 
Mr.  Smith,  25^  gs, ;  do.,  Mr.  Wickens.  2I2  gs. ;  do., 
Mr,  Kmg,  15 gs',;  do.,  Mr.  Shelley,  27  gs, ;  do.,  Mr. 
Smith,  31  g.-=. ;  do.,  Mr.  Wickens,  18  gs, ;  do,  Mr.  Ful- 
ler, 36^  gs. ;  a  calf,  Mr,  Denman,  16  gs, ;  do,,  Mr. 
Shelley,  20  gs, ;  do.,  Mr.  Riison,  25  gs,  ;  do.,  Mr.  Shel- 
ley, 19  gs.;  do.,  Mr,  Rason,17gs.;  do.,  Mr,  Langford, 
1-2^ gs.;  do.,  Mr.  Langford,  20 gs.;  do.,  Mr.  Fuller, 
10  gs, ;  do..  Mr,  Rason,  11  gs, ;  do.,  Mr,  Denman,  15.^ 
,  gs. ;  do.,  Mr.  Shoosmith,  I'iigs. ;  do.,  Mr.  Langford, 
15  ss.;  do.,  Mr.  Darby,  8i  gs, ;  do.,  Mr.  Denman, 
17  g3. 

Working  Oxen,— Pair  6  yrs.  old,  bought  by  Mr. 
Wickens  at  42  gs. ;  do.,  Mr,  Grantham,  54/,;  do.,  Mr, 
Mr.  Grantham,  51/. ;  do.,  5  yrs,  Mr,  Grantham,  63/. ; 
do.,  Mr.  Wood,  53/.;  do.,  4  yrs.,  Mr.  Waikins,  .53/. 
10s. ;  do.,  ftlr.  Waikins,  44^  gs. ;  do.,  3  yrs.,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins, 47/-  15s,;  do.,  Mr.Tempsett,  45/. 

Those  lots  marked  thus(*)  obtained  prizes  at  the  great 
Liverpool  bhow. 


Steers.— Three  calves,  bought  by  Mr.  Cane,  at  21 
gs. ;  2  yrs.  old,  Mr.  Morris,  20/. ;  pair  2  yrs.  old,  IMr. 
A.  Smith,  .50/.:  do,,  Mr.  Tompseit,  43/.;  do.,  Mr. 
Morri;.  43/.  ;  do,,  iMr.lMorris,  42/. ;  do..  Mr, Tompseit, 
40/. ;  do,,  Mr.  Grantham,  42/. ;  do.,  Mr,  Tompsett,  30/.  ; 
yearling  pair,  Mr.  Gram  ham,  31/, ;  do,,  Mr.  Boys,  25/, ; 
pair  of  calves,  Mr,  Selmes,  18/. ;  do.,  Mr.  Selmes,  18/. 
lOs.;  do.,  Mr.  A.Smith,  17/. 

Bulls.— A  5  yrs,  old",  bought  by  Mr,  Watkins,  at 
52  gs. ;  calf,  Mr.  H.  Sm.ilh,  25  gs. ;  do.,  Mr.  Denman, 
42  gs. 

Fat  Stock.— A  cov/,  bought  by  Mr.  Paine,  at  24  J  g?.; 
do.,  Mr.  Morris,  30  gs. ;  do.,  Mr.  Paine,  26J. ;  do,, Air. 
Paine,  28/. ;  heifer,  Mr,  Paine,  25/.  10s. ;  do..  Mr,  S, 
Shoosmith,  24/. ;  pair  of  oxen,  Mr.  Paine,  65/, ;  do., 
Mr,  Morris.  63/. ;  do.,  Mr.  Morris,  61/. 


WITNEY  FARMER'S  CLUB,— This  institution, 
which  has  been  increasing  in  numbers  and  rising  into 
general  approval  and  great  usefulness  within  the  last 
year,  had  a  large  attendance  at  the  last  monthly  meet- 
ing on  Thursday,  the  30th  of  September  last,  at  the 
Crown  Inn,  The  discussion  was  an  interesting  one, 
from  the  number  of  the  intelligent  members  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  debate  upon  the  question  for  the 
evening,  '' the  culture  of  turnips,"  which  question  has 
loeen  repeatedly  adjourned  during  the  harvest-months  ; 
this  evening  it  was  brought  to  a  termination.  The  de- 
bate was  opened  by  the  Vice- Chairman,  Mr,  Henry 
Bateman,  who  detailed  his  practical  course  of  turnip- 
planting,  and  the  results  upon  the  diflfdrcnt  soils  upon 
the  joint  estate  of  himself  and  his  brother,  which  met 
with  deserving  approbation  and  applause.  He  men- 
tioned, as  particularly  deserving  attention,  the  selection 
of  seed,  that  failure.?,  often  attributed  to  the  fly  and  other 
causes,  were  traceable  to  the  mixtures  of  old  and  bad 
seeds,  and  that  by  using  seed  of  home  produce  it  was 
not  only  more  to  be  depended  on,  but  the  growth  of 
the  plant  was  more  rapid  and  luxuriant  than  from  mar- 
ket seeds.  This  is  a  most  important  point,  as  the  more 
rapid  the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  less  liable  is  it  to  the 
destruction  of  the  fly  and  other  cau-cs  of  failure,  Mr. 
J.  Gillett,  of  Brize-Norton,  who  proposed  the  question, 
and  whose  arguments  have  had  a  considerable  efl'eci  on 
previous  meetings,  continued  with  other  members  the 
interesting  discussion,  which  terminated  upon  a  resolu- 
tion— "  That  in  adopting  rules  for  the  practical  culture 
of  turnips,  the  different  degrees  of  quality  of  the  soil 
must  govern  the  sy*tem  of  cultivation.  That  the  results 
of  experience  must  determine  the  best  course  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  land  under  cultivation.  That  the  dif- 
ferent courses  of  management  as  detailed  by  the  differ- 
ent members,  must  tend  to  enlighten  the  advocates 
of  each  system." 

ST.  COLUMB  FARMERS'  CLUB.—The  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  useful  club  was 
held  on  Monday,  Oct.  11th,  when  Mr.T.  Gl.inville  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  *'  the  bc.it  means  of  preventing  the 
wire- worm  in  wheat."  The  lecturer  commenced  by  saying 
that  he  was  highly  gratified  by  the  great  interest  excited 
on  the  occasion,  and  he  confidently  anticipated  that  he 
should  see  the  d'dy  whentheSt.Columb  Farmers'  Club, 
now  in  its  infancy,  would  exceed, in  improvements, any 
club  in  the  county.  The  subject  which  he  was  called 
on  to  introduce  was  particularly  interesting  to  him,  as 
the  late  occupier  of  his  farm  sufiered  immense  injury 
from  the  ravages  of  the  wire-worm  on  his  wheat;  but 
that  since  his  occupying  the  farm,  he  had,  by  attention, 
succeeded  in  arresting  its  progress,  and  he  w  as  now  en- 
abled to  produce  crops  equal  te  any  of  his  neighbours. 
He  observed  that  the  superior  condition  of  the  (arms, 
compared  with  what  they  formerly  vvere,  greatly  favoured 
the  progress  of  the  worm  in  attacking  the  wheat  plant. 
Ag'riculturists  should  pay  particular  attention  to  stop- 
ping the  progress  of  this  destructive  insect  where  the 
ground  was  infested  with  it,  early  in  the  spring,  about 
the  months  of  March  or  April  being  the  time  when  the 
most  mischief  was  done,  although  in  a  dry  season  the 
effects  were  visible  much  earlier.  Pressure,  by  tread- 
ing and  rolling,  were  the  only  methods  he  was  acquainted 
with  for  that  purpose,  and  this  was  of  great  service  in 
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preventina:  mildew,  UU  plan  was  lo  cart  his  turnips  to 
his  wheat  lands,  where  the  wire- worm  appeared,  for  his 
sheep  and  oxen,  which  should  be  done  Oelore  the  land 
becomes  loo  dry  ;  and  he  ulso  made  use  ot  the  roller  m 
some  CHses.  He  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  left  the 
further  discusision  of  the  subject  in  tite  huads  of  the 
meeting-,  but  he  s^hould  be  most  happy  to  answer  any 
question  put  to  him  by  the  club.  In  the  course  of  tlie 
discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  W.  Drew,  (Crigos) 
slated,  that  last  April,  he  perceived  the  worm  doing: 
great  injury  to  his  wheat  field,  and  he  put  in  a  flock  ot 
sheep,  which  he  kept  driving  to  and  fro  the  whole  day  ; 
after  which,  though  tlie  ground  was  very  wet,  and  the 
clods  stuck  (0  the  roller,  he  rolled  it,  and  in  a  few  days 
after,  "  brushed"  it,  which  proved  effectual  in  stopping 
the  progress  of  the  worm.  The  meeting  ultimately  ar- 
rived at  the  following  conclusion  : — That  from  the  great 
attention  now  paid  lo  jiulveri'iiug  the  soil,  the  progress 
of  the  wire-worm  appears  to  be  encouraged,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  method  of  preventing  injury  to  wheat 
but  that  of  pressure  by  the  treading  of  cattle  or  rolling  ; 
but  every  agriculturist  sh.ould  pay  pariicular  attention 
to  the  habits  of  the  insect,  and  the  manner  of  its  produc- 
tion ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  chemistry  may  discover  what  solutions  are  likely 
to  destroy  the  insect. 


THE    ROYAL     AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  General  Bristol  Committee, 
held  in  Cavendish  Square,  ou  'i'uesday,  the  5th  of  Oc- 
tober, present,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  in  the  chair,  Henry  Haiidley, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Society,  Colonel  Challontr, 
Chairman  of  the  Finntice  Committee,  Thomas  Raymond 
Biirker,  Esq.,  James  Dean,  Esq.,  and  Humphrey  Gibbs, 
Esq.- 

'1  he  President  informed  the  Committee  that  agree- 
able with  the  resolution  of  the  Council  he  had  com- 
municaled  to  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  the  intention  of  the 
Society  to  hold  its  next  Annual  Country  Meeting,  for 
1842,  in  that  city  ;  and  that  he  had  received  a  reply 
from  the  Mayor  acknowledging  the  coramuniciition, 
and  expressing  on  his  own  part  individually,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  Corporation  c>)llectively,  the  assurance 
that  the  Society  would  meet  from  the  authorities  of 
Bristol  wi  h  every  possible  aid  and  assistance  in  car- 
rying out  Ihe  arrangements  necessary  upon  th(i  occasion. 
Thi;  Committee  then  resolved  unanimously  that  in 
accordance  with  the  instruction  given  to  them  by  the 
Council,  ii  Deputation  of  the  Society  should  proceed  to 
Bristol  on  Thursday  th?  14th  of  October,  lo  wait  upon 
the  Mayor,  and  request  hi«  personal  advice  and  re- 
commendation in  directing  their  choice  of  suitable  lo- 
calities as  sites  for  the  Council  and  great  Pavilion 
Dinners,  the  Caltle-yard,  and  ImpleKient  ground,  and 
in  aiding  them  in  the  formation  of  iheii'  opinion  on  the 
subjcl  of  the  general  arrangements  to  be  adopted  for 
the  Meeting. 

His  Grace  the  Dnke  of  Richmond  then  directed  the 
Secretary  to  address  a  letter  to  each  member  of  the 
Bristol  Committee,  informing  him  of  the  time  the  De- 
putation would  leave  J^ondon,  and  requesting  his  at- 
tendance on  the  occasion. 

'I'he  Comnaittee  then  adjourned  to  the  White  Lion 
Hf.tel,  Bristol,  on  Thuisday,  the  I4tli  of  October. 
Dr.i'urAiiox  to  the  Mayor  of  Bristol. 
Tlie  Deputation,  cousisiing  of  his  Gracs  the.  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Chairman  of  the  Bristol  Committee, 
Henry  Hnndley,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Society,  Colonel 
Challoner,  Ciiairmau  of  the  Finance  Cominitte,  Thomas 
Raymond  Barker,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  late  Liver- 
pool Committee,  James  Dean,  Esq.,  Honorary 
Surveyor  of  Works  at  the  Ciimbridge  Meeting, 
and  Humphrey  Gibbs,  Es(|.,  Honorary  Director 
of  the  Annual  Shows,  accompiinitd  by  James  Hud- 
.snn,  ICsq.,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
proceeded  on  Thursday  last  to  Biiftol  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  and  on  their  arrival  were  received 


.it  the  Railway  station,  by  ^Yiiliam  Miles,  Esq.,  i\I.P., 
who  conducted  the  Members  of  the  Deputation  to  the 
(Council  House,  and  introduced  them  severally  to  the 
Mayor,  Robert  Phippen,  Esq.,  who  was  in  attendance 
to  receive  them. 

The  Mayor  having  directed  ihc  requisite  number  of 
carriages  to  be  in  attendance,  for  the  accommodaiion 
of  ihe  Deputation,  proceeded  himself  to  conduct  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Mr.  Handley,  while 
the  Higi'.  SherilT,  William  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and 
James  Marmont,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Bristol  Agri- 
cultural Society,  accompanied  the  other  Members  of 
the  Deputation  to  inspect  the  various  public  buildings 
and  sites  of  ground,  which  were  considered  suitable  for 
the  objects  of  the  Society.  On  the  completion  of  this 
lour  of  inspection,  and  having  viewed  the  progress  of 
the  works  at  the  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge,  the  Mayor 
conducted  ihe  Duke  of  Richmond  through  the  Prisons 
of  the  city,  while  Mr.  Miles  accompanied  the  other 
Members  to  inspect  the  construction  of  the  great 
"  Mammoth''  iron  vessel,  and  being  conducted  by 
Captaio  Claxton,  and  joined  by  Captain  Hoskens  (the 
distinguished  commander  of  the"  Great  Western")  the 
whole  plan  of  operations  connected  with  this  gigantic 
national  undertaking  was  most  tully  and  courteously 
explained  to  the  company,  by  these  gentlemen. 

The  Deputation  then  proceeded  to  their  Committee 
Room,  at  the  White  Lion  Hotel,  and,  having  sat  for 
two  hours,  decided  upon  the  viirious  localities  and 
sites  as  most  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society 
during  their  meeting ;  and,  having  directed  application 
to  be  made  in  the  first  instance  to  the  owners  and 
tenants  of  the  property,  they  decided  that  on  receiving 
favourable  replies  to  their  applications  they  should 
make  a  report  to  the  Council  in  London  of  the  highly 
eligible  accommodation  of  the  sites  thus  selected. 

The  Deputation  then  proceeded  to  the  Council 
House  to  dine  wiih  the  JMayor,  iigreeably  with  the  in- 
vitation which  had  been  made  through  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  accepted  by  his  Grace  in  the  name  of 
the  Deputation. 

At  7  o'clock  the  Rlayor  sat  down  to  dinner,  having 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Handley  on 
his  right,  and  the  High  Sheriff  and  Mr.  Philip  Miles, 
M.P.,  on  his  left,  the  Town  Clerk  acting  as  Vice- 
chidrman  ;  and  the  %vorthy  Chief  Magistrate  of  Bristol 
had  not  only  invited  the  principal  members  of  the  cor- 
poration and  authorities  of  the  city  to  meet  his  new 
guests  ;  but,  in  order  to  testify  his  respect  for  the 
Society,  had,  we  understand,  issued  a  carte-blanche 
that  no  expence  should  be  spared  to  limit  the  sumptuous - 
nessofthe  entertainment,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn 
that  his  worship's  wishes  were  most  successfully  exe- 
cuted, and  that  no  deput;!iion  were  ever  greeted 
with  a  more  ho.=.pitable  reception  or  splendid  banquet. 

'J'he  Mayor,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  noble 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  of  Mr.  Handley,  as 
President  of  the  Society,  repeated  his  hearty  assu- 
rances and  hopes  connected  with  the  prospective  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  a 
brief,  but  most  impressive  and  feeling  speech,  assured 
the  company  that  representing,  as  .-i  Deputation  of  the 
Roy.il  Agricultural  Society  might  be  lairly  said  to  do, 
the  f.irmers  of  England,  he  could  distinctly  express, 
on  his  own  part  as  on  theirs,  that,  friends  as  they  were 
of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  im- 
pressed as  they  were  that  agriculture  must  foi'ra  the 
foundation  of  our  national  happiness  and  prosperity,  he 
could  also  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction  most  cor- 
dially assure  them  that  they  were  no  less  the  real 
friends  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  having  the  firm 
conviction  that  these  great  branches  of  national  indus- 
try were  mutually  dependent  on  each  other,  and  must 
stand  or  fall  together. 

Before  the  Deputation  left  Bristol,  the  Secretary 
waited  on  each  of  the  Jlditors  of  the  Bristol  Papers,  to 
inform  them  severally  of  the  wish  of  the  Comndttee, 
that  every  information  connected  with  ihe  Meeting 
and  the  objects  of  the  Society  should  be  supplied  t(» 
them,  on  their  application  to  hiiu  from  time  to  time  at 
the  office  of  the  Society  in  CAvendish-iquare. 
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Pliosphate  of  lime  is  by  no  means  an  abundant 
substance,  but  it  esi&ts  in  small  quantity  in  a 
great  many  substances.  Traces  of  phosphoric 
acid  are  found  in  the  soil,  in  almost  all  plants 
and  animal  matters.  It  never  occurs  free,  or 
uncombined,  but  always  in  combination  with  a 
base  ;  and  this  is  very  commonly  lime.  Thus  we 
always  find  phosphate  of  lime  in  wheat  and  other 
grains,  which  constitute  part  of  tlie  food  of  man  ; 
and  we  find  it  in  very  considerable  quantity  asso- 
ciated with  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  bones  of 
man,  and  other  animals  who  obtain  it  from  the 
substances  on  which  they  feed.  As  wheat  and 
similar  plants  derive  the  phosphate  of  lime,  as 
well  as  the  other  earthy  salts  which  they  contain, 
from  the  soil,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  gra- 
dually diminish  the  quantity  of  that  substance 
contained  in  the  soil  ;  it  will  therefore  become 
necessary  to  replenish  the  earih,  from  time  to 
titne,  by  mixing  with  it  some  substance  contain- 
ing phosphate  of  lime,  and  this  is  done  by  ma- 
nuring. All  vegetable  and  animal  manures  yield 
phos])hate  of  lime  to  the  soil,,  and  none  in  so  large 
a  proportion  as  bones,  which  are  likewis;e  useful 
in  other  wa)'s  besiies  supplying  phosphr.te  of 
lime  to  the  soil.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  easily  de- 
conij)os-  (1  by  the  more  powerful  acids,  such  as 
sulphuric  acid  and  muriatic  acid  :  in  the  former 
case  an  insoluble  sulphate  will  be  formed,  and 
phos[)horic  acid  left  in  solution  ;  and  in  the  latter, 
a  clear  solution  will  be  obtained  containing  phos- 
phoric acid  and  muriate  of  lime,  a  salt  which  is 
very  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Magnesia  is  an  earth  somewhat  similar  to  lime, 
but  far  less  common  and  abundant.  It  occurs 
usually  in  connection  with  lime,  forming  what  is 
called  mygnesian  limestone,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  carboiMte  of  magnesia. 
The  commonest  forms  in  which  magne^^ia  is 
f'und,arethc  carbo:iatc,  the  sulphate,  the  mu- 
riate, and  the  phosphate.  The  carbonate  is  some- 
times found  native  pure,  but  by  far  more  fre- 
quently it  is  mixed  with  the  carbonate  of  lime  or 
limestone,  the  pioperties  of  which  it  considerably 
modifies.  When  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is 
strongly  heated,  it  parts  with  its  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  pure  earth  magnesia  is  obtained.  This 
earth  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  far  less 
strongly  caustic  than  lime  ;  it  also  has  lees  affinity 
for  carbonic  acid,  so  that  when  left  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  does  not,  like  lime,  rapidly  become 
converted  into  carbonate  by  absorbing  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air,  but  remains  for  a  lotig  time 
caustic  ;  and  hence  when  a  magnesian  limestone 
is  burnt  in  a  lime  kiln,  the  quick  lime  obtained 
of  course  contains  caustic  magnesia,  M.hich,  if 
exposed  to  the  air,  will  remain  caustic  long  after 
the  lime  has  all  become  reconverted  into  carbo- 
nate ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  limestone  contain- 
ing magnesia  cannot  be  used  for  some  purposes, 
where  the  caustic  powers  thus  retained  are  ob- 
jectionable. The  carbonate  of  magnesia,  like  the 
carbonate  of  litne,  and  indeed  ail  other  compounds 
of  that  acid,  is  easily  decomposed  by  any  more 
powerful  acid.  When  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid, 
sulphate  of  magnesia  is  formed,  which  is  a  salt 
easily  dissolved  by  water,  and  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  sweet-bi;ter  taste.  It  is  found  in  many 
mineral  waters,  and  exists  in  unusually  large 
quantity  in  some  springs  near  Epsom,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  is  commonly  called  Epsom 
salts.    The  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  mag- 


nesia is  also  frequently  found  in  minaral  waters, 
and  exists  in  some  quantity  in  sea-water;  it  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  therefore  when  sea- 
water  is  evaporated  in  order  to  procure  the  com- 
mon salt  which  it  contains,  it  is  never  wholly 
evaporated  ;  but  when  the  greater  part  has  been 
driven  off  by  heat,  and  a  large  quantity  of  common 
salt  is  deposited,  the  remaining  liquor,  which 
contains  a  little  common  salt,  and  nearly  all  the 
muriate  of  magnesia  and  other  easily  soluble salis, 
is  drawn  off.  The  muriate  of  magnesia,  and  also 
the  muriate  of  lime,  are  very  deliquescent  salts  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  a  very  strong  attraction 
for  water,  and  hence  when  exposed  to  d^imp  air, 
they  soon  become  moist,  and  at  last  wc  find,  in- 
stead of  the  solid  salt,  a  very  strong  solution  of  it 
in  water.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  tliese  tv.-o  salts  in  common  sea  salt  that 
its  deliquescent  properties  before  alluded  to  are 
due.  The  phosphate  of  magnesia,  like  the  carbo- 
nate, is  seldom  found  alone,  but  usu-.dly  mixed 
with  the  phosphate  of  lime  :  thus  we  find  it  asso- 
ciated with  that  substance  in  small  quantity  io 
many  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  and  likewise 
in  the  soil.  'Ihe  uses  of  magnesia  are  limited, 
and  the  most  im])oriant  purposes  to  which  its 
compounds  are  applied  are  as  medicines. 

Alnmine,  or  pure  clay,  the  la«t  of  the  earthy 
bases,  is  a  very  abundant  and  widely  diffuKcd  sub- 
stance. It  occurs  native  both  puie  and  in  combi- 
nation, but  is  most  usually  met  with  mixed  with 
another  earth  called  silex,  and  combined  with  a 
qimntity  of  water.  It  is  sometimes  found  pure 
and  free  from  water  or  any  a  id,  anil  constitutes 
the  hard  gems  called  the  ruby  and  sapphire  ;  but 
these  are  very  rare,  and  seldom  met  with.  The 
projierties  of  alumine,  in  the  or<iinaiy  state  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  soil,  are  very  different  frnm 
those  of  the  preceding  bases  ;  it  is  quite  insoluble 
in  water,  has  no  caustic  powers,  ami  does  net  ab- 
sorb carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  It  has  a  strong 
attraction  for  v\ater,  and  when  thoroughly  wet  it 
appears  in  the.  form  of  a  very  tenacious  payte,  re- 
markable for  its  great  plasiicity,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  moulded  into  any  form.  All 
the  varieties  of  clay  derive  their  tenacious  proper- 
ties from  the  large  quantity  of  this  earth  v\hicli 
they  contain  ;  and  the  whnlearts  of  making  pot- 
tery, l.'rick",  tiles,  &c.,  are  entirely  dejiendent  on 
this  properly  of  alumine.  This  earth  is  able  to 
combine  with  acids,  but  the  salts  which  it  forms 
are  mostly  of  very  little  importance,  and  we  need 
not  at  piesent  inq' ire  into  tlieircliaracters.  The 
only  one  which  is  found  native  is  the  iihusjihate, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  of  common  occurrence  : 
it  IS  only  found  in  certain  districts  and  in  very 
limited  quantity.  The  sulphate  of  akinune  is 
largely  manufictured  from  certain  kinds  of  slate 
or  shale  v  hich  contain  alumine  and  sulphur. 
AVhen  sulphate  of  alumine  i*  mixed  with  sulphate 
of  potash,  the  two  salts  combine  ami  form  what  is 
called  a  double  salt— the  suljihate  of  alumine  and 
potash,  or  common  alum.  If  a  little  potash  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  alum,  the  sulpiiate  of  alu- 
mine will  be  decomposed,  pure  alumine  will  be 
separated,  and  sulphate  of  potash  alone  remains 
in  solution. 

The  only  other  earth  of  much  importance  besides 
the  three  already  mentione^l,  is  called  silex  or 
silica,  and  is  found  both  pure  and  mixed  or  com- 
bined with  alumine  and  otLer  substances,  con- 
stituting in  a  nearly  pt;re condition,  quartz,  sand, 
flint,  &c.,  and  when  associated  with  alumine, 
forming  clay  and  a  numerous  scries  of  stones, 
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being  in  fact  an  essential  irigvcdient  of  the  greater 
aumber  of  the  hard  stones  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. Silica  differs  from  the  preceding  earths 
in  not  being  a  base — in  being  unable  to  combat 
with  acids  ;  and  indeed  it  has  rather  the  character 
of  an  acid,  for  it  is  able  to  combine  with  the 
alkalies  so  much  in  the  manner  of  acids,  that  it  is 
by  eome  clicmists  termed  silicic  acid.  It  is  quite 
insoluble  in  water,  and  unacted  on  by  the  air,  and 
under  otdinarj'  circumstances  is  a  verj' unchange- 
able substance ;  when,  however,  combined  witli 
the  alkalies,  it  is  easily  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  compound  thus  formed  is  sometimes  present 
in  very  small  nuimtity  in  miueral  waters.  The 
ordinary  foruis  of  silica  or  silicic  acid,  such 
as  sand  or  flint,  are  very  little  acted  on  by  potash  ; 
but  when  finely  pounded,  silica  is  mixed  with 
potash  or  soda,  and  strongly  heated,  they  melt  and 
form  a  clear  transparent  substance,  which  is  in 
fact  glass.  Common  glass  always  contains  other 
substances,  but  the  basis  of  all  good  glass  is  thi-^ 
compound  of  silica  and  alkali— either  silicate  of 
potash  or  soda.  The  proportions  taken  of  the  two 
iigredients  are  always  such  that  the  glass  obtained 
shall  be  perfectly  unacted  on  by  water;  but  if 
more  alkali  be  employed  than  is  requisite  to  form 
a  good  glass,  a  silicate  will  be  obtained  which  is  easily 
soluble  in  water.  A  solution  thus  made  is  easily 
decomposed  by  any  acid,  as  the  potash  has  com- 
paratively but  a  weak  attraction  for  the  silica,  and 
hence  that  substance  is  separated  from  its  solution 
on  the  addition  of  almost  any  acid.  Though 
potash  is  scarcely  able  to  combine  with  silica  at 
common  temperature  in  its  usual  states,  yet  when 
the  silica  is  in  an  exceedingly  fine  powder,  the 
aSkali  is  able  to  dissolve  a  small  quantity;  butthis 
action  is  far  slower  and  less  perfect  than  when  the 
two  are  strongly  heated  together. 

Silica  is  almost  always  an  ingredient  of  the  soil, 
and  exists  there  not  only  in  its  solid  and  insoluble 
form  of  sand,  but  also  in  the  soluble  condition  of 
silicate  of  potash  or  soda;  it  will  easily  be  seen 
that  as  many  stones  contain  silica,  they  will, 
•"Whilst  gradually  decomposing  and  crumbling  down 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  constantly  add  to  the  soil 
silica  in  a  very  finely  divided  state,  and  therefore 
well  adapted  to  combine  with  eitherpotash  or  soda  ; 
and  as  a  number  of  different  stones  also  contain  a 
E.m^ill  quantity  of  silica,  considerable  quantities  of 
Bilicates  of  potash  and  soda  are  constantly  being 
formed.  Silica  is  likewise  found  in  plants,  such  as 
for  example  corn  and  grasses,  the  whole  of  which 
mainly  derive  the  strength  requisite  to  enable  them 
to  grow  erect  from  the  silica  which  they  contain. 
Plants  derive  this  earth  from  the  soil,  and  arc  only 
able  to  absorb  by  their  roots  the  silica  which,  by 
having  combined  with  alkali,  has  become  soluble 
in  water,  and  is  consequently  able  to  enter  into  the 
structure  of  the  plant.  The  quantity  of  this  earth 
thus  carried  up  into  plants  is  very  considerable, 
and  it  i3  therefore  of  great  importance  to  provide 
them  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  silicate  of  potash. 
For  if  plants  like  those  just  alluded  to  nre 
attempted  to  be  grown  in  soil  not  containing 
silicate  of  potash  or  soda,  the  plants  w  ill  be  weak, 
and  far  from  flourishing.  When  a  stack  of  hay  or 
straw  has  been  burnt,  so  that  all  the  volatile  or 
combustible  matters  have  been  dissipated,  there 
IB  found  a  large  quantity  of  a  daric  glassy-looking 
substance,  which  consists  principally  of  silicate  of 
potash  previously  existing  in  the  plan'ts,  and  w  hich 
lieing  unaltered  by  the  heat  iHolvcd  during  their 
burning,  is  merely  melted  together  with  other 
jubstancci   contained   iu   the  plants   into  a  gluss. 


This  may  also  very  easily  be  observed  by  burning 
a  piece  of  straw  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  :  abun- 
dant white  ashes  will  be  le!t  which  continue  to 
retain  nearly  the  forui  of  the  straw,  and  which,  if 
kept  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  melt  into  an  im- 
perfect sort  of  glass,  which  is  principally  silicate 
of  potash.  The  (juantity  of  this  substance 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  different  plants  varies 
much — some,  such  as  the  plants  usedfor  polishing, 
commonly  called  Dutch  rushes,  contain  even  more 
than  hay  or  straw  ;  and  cane  contains  so  much 
silica,  that  it  appears  completely  coated  with  flint. 

Silica  and  alumine,  which  are  generally  the  two 
principal  constituents  of  soils,  differ  very  greatly 
in  their  respective  uses.  The  former  is  of  im- 
portance, both  chemically  and  mechanically. 
Chemically  as  forming  a  soluble  compound  with 
alkali,  and  thus  being  absorbed  by  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  conferring  strength  and  stability  to 
their  structures  ;  and  mechanically  by  diminishing 
the  extreme  closeness  and  tenacity  of  alumine,  and 
thus,  by  making  the  soil  more  porous  and  open, 
allowing  the  passage  of  air  and  water  through  it, 
and  enabling  the  roots  of  plants  more  easily  to 
penetrate  it  than  they  could  were  it  wholly  com- 
posed of  alumine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of 
alumine  is  ])rincii)ally  mechanical,  tending  to  keep 
the  soil  moist  froin  its  attraction  for  water,  and 
likewise  being  highly  useful  in  absorbing  ammonia, 
both  from  the  air  and  from  all  decaying  substances 
evolving  it  in  the  vicinity,  by  virtue  of  that  pro- 
perty which  many  porous  substances,  and  more 
especially  charcoal,  possess  of  absorbing  or  con- 
densing that  gas  which,  as  we  shall  shortly  shoA", 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  growth  of  plants. 

Besides  the  three  earthy  bases  already  spoken 
of,  and  a  few  others  of  far  less  importance,  as 
they  are  very  rare,  and  only  to  be  found  in  par- 
ticular places,  there  are  a  numerous  series  of  bases 
called  metallic  oxides,  several  of  which  are  of 
great  importance  in  the  arts,  and  one  of  which  is 
almost  always  present  in  minute  quantity  in  the 
soil.  Most  of  the  common  metals,  such  as  iron, 
lead,  and  zinc,  gradually  tarnish, and  become  rusty 
when  exposed  to  the  air  ;  the  reason  of  this  is  that 
they  have  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  under 
these  circumstances  they  gradually  become  covered 
with  a  film  of  an  oxide,  or  compound  of  the  metal 
with  oxygen.  These  oxides  are  mostly  bases,  and 
form  with  acids  a  very  numerous  series  of  salts. 

The  most  widely-diffused  and  abundant  of  all 
the  metallic  oxides,  as  well  as  that  which  is  the 
most  important  and  valuable  in  the  arts,  is  the  ox- 
ide of  iron,  which  exists  in  different  quantities  in 
a  great  variety  of  stones,  is  very  common  in  soils, 
and  is  constantly  present  in  very  small  quantity  in 
the  blood  of  animals.  Iron  is  very  rarely  indeed 
found  native  in  its  pnr^  metallic  state,  but  is  usually 
met  with  in  the  form  of  an  oxide,  either  pure  or 
combined  with  carbonic  acid,  and  mixed  with 
alumine  and  silica.  Thus  the  rich  black  and  red 
iron  ores  of  Cumberland  and  other  places  are 
nearly  pure  oxide  of  iron,  whilst  the  common  clay 
iron-stones,  as  they  are  called,  of  ijtaflbrdshire  and 
Wales,  arc  carbonate  of  iron,  mixed  with  various 
proportions  of  alumine  and  silica.  The  important 
art  of  smelting  iron  is  entirely  a  chemical  opera- 
tion, and  depcndft  mainly  upon  the  fact  that,  pt  a 
high  fcm[)eraturc,  carbon  has  a  stronger  ainuity  for 
oxygen  than  iron  has  ;  aiul  hence  when  the  native 
oxiile  of  iron  is  heated  with  coal  or  charcoal,  it  is 
decomposed,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  and  metallic 
iron  ate  the  results  of  the  process.  When  theorts 
arc  ismelted  which  consist  principally  of  oside  of 
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ii-on,  they  are  at  once  heated  with  carhon ;  but 
when  the  clay  iron-stones  are  used — and  they  are 
the  ore«  most  comnjonly  employed — they  are  first 
submitted  to  a  preparatory  process  something  like 
the  barniniT  of  lime,  in  order  to  espel  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  which  they  contain  ;  and  when  thus  con- 
verted into  oxide  of  iron,  they  are  mixed  with  car- 
bon and  lime,  the  use  of  the  latter  being  to  com- 
bine with  the  silica  or  silicic  acid  and  alumine,  and 
form  with  thetn  a  fusible  compound  called  a  slug  ; 
which  greatly  assists  in  tiie  melting  and  running 
together  of  the  newly-reduced  iron. 

Iron    is   able   to   form  two  distinct  compounds 
with  oxygen,  according  to  the  quantity  of  that  gas, 
with  which   it    combines;  thus,   when   combined 
with  two-sevenths  of  its  weight  of  oxygen,  it  con- 
stitutes a  black  substance  which  is  called  the  pro- 
toxide, and  when  combined  with  three-sevenths, 
forms  a  brownish-red  substance  called  the  perox- 
ide.    These  oxides  are  both  bases,  and  each  forms 
a  distinct  series  of  salts  by  combining  v/ith  acids  ; 
bnt  the  salts  formed  by  the  protoxide  have  always 
a  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the   air,   and 
thus  become  converted  into  the  salts  of  the  perox- 
ide.    The  colour  of  a  great  maiiy  stones  and  soils 
is  principally  caused   by  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  either  the  peroxide,  or  of  a  mixture 
of  both  of  tl'.e  oxides  of  iron.  The  rusting  of  iron, 
which  proceeds  so  rapidly  when  iron  is  exjiosed  to 
damp  air,  is  caused  by  the  attraction  which  the 
metal  has  for  oxygen.     It  is  very  remarkable  that 
iron  is  unable  to  combine  with  the  free  oxygen 
always  in  the  air,  hut  is  able  to  take  it  from  its 
compound  with  hydrogen  ;    for  we  find  that  in  dry 
air,  iron  remains  clean  and  bright  for  a  long  time, 
but  very  rapidly  rusts  when  exposed  to  the  joint 
action  of  air  and  water,  orkejit  in  damp  air,  under 
which  ciicumstances  water  is  decomposed  and  ox- 
ide of  iron  formed.     The  rust  of  ircm  is  not  a  pure 
oxide  butcommonly  a  mixture  of  both  o.xides  with 
abortion  of  carbonate,  or  compound  of  the  pro- 
toxide with  carbonic  acid.     Although  iron  cannot 
combine  with  the  free  oxygen  of  the  air   at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  yet  when  strongly  heated,   it 
rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  thus  becomes  convert- 
ed  into  a  black  scaly  oxide;  whenever  a  piece  of 
Iron  ic  heated  in  the  fire,  a  quantity  of  a  brittle 
black  oxide  is  formed  on  its  surface,  which  easily 
rubs  ofi'  the  iron — and   hetice   this  metal  is  gra- 
duHlly  worn  away  by  exposure  to  fire  ;    it  is  from 
this   reason   that  the   iron  pokers,  fire-bars,  and 
other  things  much  exposed  to  the  fire,  gradually 
get  thinner  and  thinner  from  the  constant  oxidation 
of  the  surface  whilst  hot,  and  removal    by  friction 
of  the  b'ittle  coat  of  protoxide  thus  formed.  When 
a  piece  of  iron  is  very  strongly  heated,  it  at  last 
begins  to  burn,  that  is  to  say,  the  combination  of 
the  external  pnrt  with  oxygen  goes  on  so  rapidly, 
and  evolves  so  nmch  lieat,  that  the  whole  mass  of 
iron  is  kept  sufficiently  hot  to  continue  this  process 
of  combination,  and  in  consequence  the  iron  glows 
brightly,  gives  off  abundance  of  sparks,  and  runs 
down  in  drops  of  the  melted  oxide  for  some  time 
after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  fire  in  which  it 
was  heated.     In    fact,   iron  when   thus   strongly 
heated  would  catch  fire  and  continue  to  burn  like 
charcoal,  if  it  were   not  that  the  crust  of  oxide 
formed  protects  the  metal  from  further  oxidation, 
and  soon  stops  the  combustion.     One  of  the  most 
comnon  and  abundantof  the  ores  of  iron  is  called 
pyrites,  which  is  a  compound  of  iron  and  sulphur ; 
it  is  not  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  because 
it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  the  sulphur  com- 
pletely from  the  iron,  and  the  native  oxides  and 


carbonate  are  far  more  conx'enient  sources  of  the 
metal.  Pyrites,  or  sulphnret  of  iron,  is  however 
a  substance  of  considerable  importance  in  the  arts, 
being  one  of  the  sources  of  sulphur,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  heatingpyritesin  an  oven  so  constructed 
that  the  sulphur  v;hich  is  expelled  in  the  state  of 
vapour  from  the  pyrites  is  cooled  and  condensed 
into  the  solid  form  in  a  different  part  of  the  oven. 
Pyrites  when  expo«ied  to  the  air  soon  crumbles 
down,  and  undergoes  a  very  curious  change,  in 
consequence  of  at>sorbing  and  CTrnbining  with 
oxygen.  Hoth  the  iron  and  the  sulphur  combine 
with  oxyo-en,  and  form  oxide  of  iron  and  sulphuric 
acid  ;  and  hence  the  re.=;ult  of  this  action  is  sulphate 
of  iron,  or  common  green  vitriol,  a  salt  much  u-ed 
iu  the  arts  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Pyrites  it 
most  abundantly  found  in  the  form  of  variously 
sliaped  balls,  imbedded  in  chalk;  andasthecbalk- 
hills  on  the  sea-side  gradually  wear  away  from  the 
action  of  the  sta  and  weather,  these  balls  of  pyrites 
get  exposed  to  the  air,  and  fall  down  on  the  beach, 
whence  they  are  collected  for  the  use  of  manufac- 
turers. Many  springs  of  water  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  iron,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
liave  ;.i  peculiar  inky  taste  ;  this  is  usually  derived 
from  the  gradual  oxidation  of  sulphuret  of  iron — 
and  from  the  same  reason  soils  also  sometimes 
contain  traces  of  this  salt- 

Sulphuret  of  iron  is  likewise  very  commonly 
found  in  coal,  being  sometimes  dispersed  through- 
out it  in  the  form  of  little  yellow  shining  particles, 
and  sometimes  as  layers  or  lumps  of  the  solid  sul- 
phuret ;  its  presence  in  coal  is  for  some  purposes 
highly  objectionable,  because  whether  the  coal  is 
burnt  in  its  crude  state,  or  after  being  converted 
into  coke,  a  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  is 
always  formed  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  the 
sulphur;  and  that  nauseous-siuelling  gas  causes 
serious  mischief  in  several  operations  in  the  arts, 
and  consequently  in  such  cases  coal  free  from  sul- 
phuret of  iron  can  only  be  employed.  It  is  the 
presence  of  this  substance  in  coal  that  causes  the 
strong  suffocating  smell  of  sulphurous  acid  some- 
times given  out  by  coal  and  coke  fires. 

The  oxides  of  iron  are  quite  insoluble  in  water, 
but  many  of  the  salts  of  iron,  like  the  sulphate,  are 
readily  soluble  in  it ;  the  solutions  of  these  salts 
are  all  decomposed  when  a  little  alkali  is  added  to 
them — this  combines  with  the  acid,  and  the  oxide 
of  iron  is  separated  as  an  insoluble  powder. 

It  is  unnecessary  further  to  describe  the  metallic 
oxides  and  salts  at  present,  as  the  oxides  and 
salts  of  iron  are  by  far  the  most  important  in  re- 
lation to  plants  ;  the  other  oxides,  though  very 
important  in  the  arts,  are  scarcely  ever  found  in 
the  soil,  or  in  any  vegetable  substances.  What 
has  been  said  of  iron  is,  however,  generally  speak- 
ing, applicable  to  the  other  metals  ;  they  all  have 
a  more  or  less  powerful  affinity  for  o.xygen,  and 
under  proper  circumstances  combine  with  it ; 
some  have  so  strong  an  affinity  for  it  that  they 
are  able  to  decompose  water,  and  hence  rust 
when  exposed  to  the  weather ;  others  again  are 
unable  to  combine  with  it  at  common  tempera- 
tures, but  oxidise  rapidly  when  heated  ;  and  some 
have  so  weak  an  affinity  for  oxygen,  that  they  are 
unable  to  combine  with  it  unless  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  such  as  for  example 
when  boiled  in  strong  nitric  acid,  which,  from 
the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  it  contains,  is  a  very 
powerful  oxidising  agent,  and  is  therefore  able 
rapidly  to  corrode  most  of  the  metals.  Some  of 
the  metals  only  combine  with  oxygen  in  one  pro- 
portion, whilst  others   combine  in  two  or  more 
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relative  proportions,  and  form  different  oxide?. 
Thus,  for  Gxaniple,  when  lead  is  melted  over  a  fire 
and  kept  for  a  long  time  exposed  to  tlie  air,  it 
gi*adually  combines  with  oxj'gen,  and  becomes 
converted  into  a  yellow-coloured  substance  called 
litharge  ;  this  is  an  oxide  of  lead,  and  if  it  be  kept 
heated,  it  absorbs  an  additional  quantitv  of  oxy- 
gen, and  passes  into  a  brilliant  red  substance 
called  minium  or  red  lead  ;  this  is  a  second  oxide, 
and  contains  more  oxygen  than  litharge  does. 
Besides  these  two  oxides,  there  is  yet  a  third, 
which  cannot  be  formed  by  merely  heating  red 
lead  and  exposing  it  to  the  air,  but  which  is  easily 
made  by  boiling  red  lead  in  nitric  acid ;  it  then 
acquires  a  third  dose  of  oxygen,  and  becomes 
dark  brown.  These  oxides  are  not  all  bases  ; 
they  are  not  all  able  to  combine  with  acids  and 
form  salts,  but  usually  only  one,  or  sometimes 
two,  of  the  oxides  of  a  metal  are  bases  :  thus, 
only  one  of  the  three  oxides  of  lead,  that  contain- 
ing least  oxygen,  is  a  base,  and  when  combined 
with  carbonic  acid,  forms  white  lead — a  substance 
of  very  great  importance,  as  being  better  suited 
than  any  other  we  are  acquainted  with  for  the 
manufacture  of  paint.  The  other  two  oxides  of 
lead  are  unable  to  combine  with  acids,  and  there- 
fore, when  acted  on  by  strong  acids,  they  part 
with  some  of  the  oxygen  they  contain,  and  are 
then  able  to  combine  with  the  acid,  being  con- 
verted into  the  protoxide,  which  is  a  base. 

We  have  now  very  briefly  gone  through  most 
of  the  principal  substances  which  are  of  import- 
ance in  studying  vegetable  chemistry ;  but  before 
entering  on  the  action  which  these  substances 
have  on  the  growth  of  plants,  we  must  examine 
the  nature  of  those  vegetable  substances  which 
constitute  the  growing  parts  of  plants. 

We  cannot  here  describe  the  different  modifica- 
tions of  cellular  and  fibrous  matter  which  form 
the  mass  of  plants  ;  and  indeed  this  is  not  desi- 
rable, as  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  chemical 
differences  between  these  various  substances,  and 
not  with  their  mechanical  structure  and  functions. 
When  we  examine  a  plant  chemically,  we  find 
that  a  large  part  of  its  weight  consists  of  water, 
which  is  essential  to  its  life  and  growth.  When 
this  water  has  been  expelled  by  drying  the  plant, 
we  find  that  the  remainder  consists  of  a  number' 
of  different  substances,  almost  ail  of  which  are 
composed  of  the  four  elements,  oxygen,  hydroo-en, 
carbon,  and  nitrogen,  or  some  of  them,  combuied 
together  in  various  proportions.  'The  most  solid 
of  these  substances,  that  which  gives  wood  its 
strength,  and  which  exists  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity in  all  plants,  is  called  lignin,  or  woody  fibre. 
It  is  a  compound  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  car- 
bon, rather  more  than  half  its  weight  being  solid 
carbon.  Woody  fibre,  or  lignin,  is  a  white  fibrous 
substance  composed  of  nn  infinite  number  of  very 
fine  threads  or  fibres,  perfectly  insoluble  in  water, 
and  not  in  any  way  acted  on  by  dry  air.  When 
heated  it  soon  turns  brown,  owing  to  a  partial  de- 
composition ;  for  though  whilst  the  carbon  is 
united  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  its  usual  black 
colour  is  lost,  yet  as  soon  as  the  elements  begin 
to  separate  and  the  carbon  is  set  at  liberty,  it 
always  appears  in  its  black  and  coaly  form  :  if 
lignin  be  further  heated,  it  catches  fire  and  burns 
with  a  tolerably  bright  fiamc,  producing  as  the 
results  of  its  combustion  water  and  carbonic  acid  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  hydrogen  and  o.xygen 
in  lignin  exist  exactly  in  the  righi  jjroportions  to 
form  water  if  they  were  to  combine  together,  and 
the  carbon  were  removed.      When  woody  fibre  ii» 


exposed  to  the  joint  action  of  air  and  water,  it  un- 
dergoes, as  has  been  before  stated,  a  change  some- 
what similar  to  combustion  ;  at  least  in  both  cases 
carbonic  acid  and  water  are  formed. 

The  most   important    of  the   remaining    sub- 
stances which  are  common  to  the  greater  number 
of  plants,  and  which  form  in  addition  to  woody 
fibre  the  bulk  of  vegetables,  are  called  gluten,  al- 
bumen, starch,  gum,  and  sugar ;  but  in  addition 
to   these,  all  plants  contain  small  quantities   of 
peculiar  substances,  such  as  oils,  resins,  colouring 
matters,  traces  of  various  saline  and   earthy  in- 
gredients, &c.      Gluten  is  a  constituent  of  many 
seeds,  such  as  the  seeds  of  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
&:c.,  and  is  therefore  a  component  part  of  bread, 
and  many  other  articles  of  food.    Gluten  is  inso- 
luble in  cold  water,  but  when  moist  is  remarkable 
for    its   elasticity  and   adhesiveness ;   giving  to 
common  wheat-flour  paste  the  properties  which 
render  it  so  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
Gluten  consists  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon, and 
nitrogen  ;  and  hence  during  its  combustion   or 
decay,  ammonia,  and  sometimes  in  the  latter  case 
nitric  acid,  is  produced.  Like  all  other  substances 
containing  nitrogen,  gluten   is  very  liable  to  de- 
compose, and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  new 
compounds.     This  can,  however,  only  take  place 
when  water  is  present,  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  such  changes ;  and  therefore  gluten  may 
be  kept  unaltered  for  a  long  time,  provided  it  be 
kept  dry,     When  seeds  are  moistened,  they  un- 
dergo a  change,  and  the  gluten  is  decomposed  ; 
and,   in  consequence,   they  either   germinate   or 
rot.      Albumen  is  very  commonly  associated  with 
gluten,  and  is  similar  to  it  in  composition,  being 
composed  of  the  same  four  elements  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, possessed  of  peculiar  properties  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  substance,  and  has  not  the 
adhesive  and  elastic  qualities  of  gluten  ;  whilst 
decaying,  however,  it  undergoes  similar  changes, 
and  evolves    the   same   substances.      There   are 
many  modifications   of  gluten   and   albumen,    in 
consequence  of  which  they  have  received  a  num- 
ber  of  different  names  to  distinguish  them,  ac- 
cording to   the  plants  from  which  they  are  ob- 
tained.     Starch  is  contained  in  almost  all  jjlanta. 
It  is  white,  insoluble  in  cold,  but  readily  soluble 
in  hot  water,  and  consists  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and   carbon — rather   less    than    one-half    of    its 
weight  being  oxygen.      Associated  with  albumen 
and  gluten,  it  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the 
flour  of  wheat,  and  it  also  exists  in  very  large 
quantity  in  the  tubers  of  the  potato.      When  a 
solution  of  starch  is  kept  for  some  time,  it  is  par- 
tially changed,  and  a  portion  of  the  starch  is  con- 
verted into  sugar ;  and  when  starch  is  strongly 
heated,  it  is  also  greatly  altered,  being  converted 
into  a  substance  having  most  of  the  properties  of 
gum.     Under  the  name  of  gum  are  included  se- 
veral   substances  which    considerably    difler    in 
their  properties.     They  all  agree  in  being  taste- 
less, or  nearly  so  ;  but  some,  like  gum-arabic,  are 
soluble  in  water,  forming  a  clear  transparent  so- 
lution ;  whilst  others,  like  the  cherry-tree  gum,  are 
insoluble,  swelling  up  and  forming  a  gelatinous 
mass.      Gum  consists  of  the  same  elements  as 
staich,  but  contains  rather  more  oxygen.     Sugar, 
though  less  abundant  than  eitlicr  starch  or  gum, 
is  found  in  a  niunber  of  vegetables,  and  exists  in 
some  in  large  quantity.      It  is  easily  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  readily  known  by  its  sweet  taste  ; 
its  properties  differ  considerably  according  to  the 
plant  from  which  it  is  obtained.      Sugars  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes — those  which  are  crystal- 
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lizable,  and  those  which  are  uncryetallizable : 
that,  is  to  say,  tliose  whicli,  when  their  solution  in 
water  is  evaporated,  are  obtained  in  the  form  of 
regular-shaped  little  grains,  like  common  cane- 
sugar,  and  those  which  cannot  be  thus  obtained, 
but  always  remain  viscid  like  treacle.  Sugar  con- 
sists of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  united  in 
proportions  somewhat  similar  to  gum  and  starch, 
but  varying  slightly  according  to  the  plant  from 
which  it  Is  obtained. — Gardetiers'  Chronicle. 


ON  PLANTING. 

TO     THE    EDITOR    OF    THE     NORFOLK     CHRONICLK. 

Sir, — Some  years  ago  you  obliged  me  by  insert- 
ing in  your  paper  an  account  of  the  produce  of  a 
piece  of  land  measuring  eight  acres,  planted  with 
acorns  in  the  year  1729.  I  have  brought  the  ac- 
count now  down  to  the  present  time,  and  beg  you 
to  give  it  again  a  place  in  your  columns  when- 
ever it  may  be  convenient.  The  piece  of  land 
was  cold,  and  from  the  practice  of  under-draining 
not  having  been  then  introduced,  very  unpro- 
fitable;  at  Michaelmas,  1729,  it  was  sown  with 
wheat,  and  acorns  dibbled  in ;  when  reaped,  the 
stubble  was  left  very  long,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  caused  the  plants  to  run  up  very  straight. 

From  1729  to  1763  plants  were  drawn  and  £.  s. 

sold  to  the  amount  of  100  0 

In  the  year   1764  bv  1500  poles  sold 50  0 

1765  by  1374  poles 50  0 

1767  by    468  poles 30  0 

1770  by    501  poles 39  18 

1771  by    440  poles 21  0 

1777  by    280  poles 21  0 

1781  by    150  poles 80  0 

1793  by    101  poles 21  0 

1794  by    150  poles 103  0 

1797  by     30  trees  now  mea- 
suring timber  20  0 

1799  by    100  trees 60  0 

From  1800  to  1810  by    307  trees 389  12 

From  1810  to  1821  by      94  trees 219  0 

From  1821  to  1833  by      36  trees 108  0 

From  1833  to  1841  by      51  trees   measur- 
ing 37  loads  ,.   237  17 


£1550     7 

The  underwood  never  came  to  perfection, 
but  was  stubbed  up  in  the  year  1767, 
and  the  feed  let  for  30  years  for  10s. 
per  acre  , 120    0 

Value  of  the  feed  at  the  same  rate  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  being  44 
years 176     0 

Present  value  of  trees  now  standing,  being 

280 1400     0 

^^3246     7 

^  r 

The  expences  of  felling,  &c.,  cannot  now  be 
exactly  ascertained,  but  the  value  of  the  topwood 
is  not  included  in  the  above  account,  nor  a  great 
many  poles  and  trees  used  upon  the  premises 
from  the  year  1763  to  the  present  time,  which  at 
a  moderate  estimate  must  have  far  exceeded  the 
expence  of  labour. 

I  am,  Ml-.  Editor,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thos.  Howes. 

Mornmgthorp9,Av.gwt  31,  1841. 


A  LECTURE, 

READ  AT  THE  GREAT  TORRINGTON  FAK- 
MERS'  CLUB,  BY  MR.  RISDON,  OF  SPEC' 
COTT. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  I  have  to  apologize 
for  not  being  better  prepai-ed,  but  the   cause  of 
my  not  being  so  is,  that  I  fully  expected  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  requested  to  give  his  ideas  on  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  North  Devon  breed  of 
cattle,  would  have  obliged  us  to-day.    However, 
I  trust  on  some  future  occasion  I  shall  be  able  to 
get  some  celebrated  breeder  of  the  true  North 
Devons  to  do  so.     I  shall  therefore  make  a  few 
remarks  as  a  continuation  on  my  last  respecting 
the  "  State  of  Agriculture  in  the  north  of  Devon." 
I  before  remarked  that  agriculture  must  vary  con- 
siderably in  different  districts,  from  the  variation 
of  soil  and  climate.    The  north  of  Barnstaple,  and 
the  entire  north  of  this  county,  has  a  great  ten- 
dency   to   produce   grass,    which,    I    believe,    is 
the  cause  of  the  very  superior  cattle  there  pro- 
duced, and  which    may  fairly  be  considered  as 
indigenous  to  that  soil ;  and  that  the  herbage  or 
food,  together  with  the  climate,  is  the  true  cause 
of  the  breed  there  found  ;  and  I  also  believe  that 
the  cattle  there  produced  will  degenerate,  or  lose 
their  peculiar  qualities,  when  removed  from  their 
native  soil.      However,  you  will,  I  trust,  be  fur- 
ther informed  on  this  b}' some  gentleman  whose 
experience  and  abilities  will  enable   him  to  go 
further  in  detail  on  this  important  subject  ;  and 
this,  I  hope,  will  not  be  deferred  to  any  very  dis- 
tant day.     You  are  all  aware  that  corn  is  but 
little  produced  in  the  particular  district  now  under 
notice,  which  is   the  entire  north  and  north-east 
of  Devon,  but  the  cattle  so  justly  celebrated  are 
there  found  in  all  their  genuine  purity,  and  tens 
of  thousands    of  the   horned    sheep,  commonly 
called  the  Ex  moor  sheep,  are  there  found  grazing 
in  the  summer  months  on  the  highest  hills,  the 
wethers  of  a  year  old   being  often  suffered  to  re- 
main on  those  hills  for  the  whole  year — that  is, 
they  are   not  removed   during   the   winter,    but 
suffer  the  severest  weather  without  being  at  all 
affected  by  disease  of  anj'  kind,  and  in  the  coming 
spring  recover  their  lost  condition  upon  the  same 
pasturage  ;  and  in    the    autumn    thousands   are 
driven  off  to  more  favoured  districts,  and  fattened 
for  the  London  and  other   markets,   producing 
mutton  of  the  best  flavour,  varying  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pounds  per  quarter.    Those  whose   busi- 
ness has  never  called  tbem  to  visit  such  a  district 
as  this,  on  their  first  doing  so  cannot  but  fancy 
themselves  removed  into  a  different  county.    Al- 
though a  great  many  farmers  even  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood know  nothing  of  the  state  of  things  in 
this  peculiar  district,   still  this  uncultivated  land 
is  in  most  instances  very  superior  in   quality  to 
much  of  the  land  in  North  Devon,  which  is  si- 
tuated in  corn  districts,  and  without  the  aid  of 
labour  would  not  keep  cattle,   much  less   grow 
corn  ;  yet  in  those  situations  where  the  soil  is  in- 
ferior, sheep  of  the  finer  breeds  are  produced,  but 
they  require  the  care  of  man  to  provide  for  them 
during  winter,  and  also  much    attention  in    all 
seas'ons  of  the  year.      It  may  then  be  asked  by  a 
person  unacquainted  with  the  variations  of  those 
districts,  what   prevents  the  cultivation   of    the 
north  of  Devon,  when  the  soil  is  said  to  be  supe- 
rior to  many  districts  that  are  cultivated  ;  and 
particularly  as  the  subsoil  of  many  of  the  diitricts 
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that  are  cultivated  i»  of  the  worst  description — that 
5s,  yellow  clay  ;  whereas  in  the  north  of  Devon 
clay  is  rarely  to  be  found  ?  My  answer  to  this  is  : 
climate  prevents  cultivation,  as  it  is  well  known 
corn  does  not  ripen  as  it  should,  although  very 
large  quantities  of  straw  are  produced  by  tillage, 
and  a  gracious  Providence  has  so  ordered  that  the 
land  shall  produce  grass  of  good  quality,  and 
placed  cattle  upon  it  suited  to  that  climato  and 
soil  ;  and  man  is  bound  to  improve  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power  the  advantages  he  possesses, 
HOC  for  selfish  motives  only,  but  for  his  own  bene- 
fit and  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  man.  In  my  last 
I  stated  how  the  altitude  of  the  hills  in  Devon 
were  elevated  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  we 
find  the  Exe,  which  falls  into  the  English  Channel 
at  Exmouth,  vises  in  Exmoor,  very  near  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  not  far  from  the  district  now 
under  my  consideration  ;  and  much  of  this  country 
is  directly  exposed  to  the  west  and  north-west, 
and  frequently  overlooks  the  Atlantic  on  that 
part  of  it  called  the  Bristol  Channel,  at  the  en- 
t  ance  at  the  bar  at  Barnstaple  and  Bideford 
Bay. 

This  neighbourhood,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for 
the  want  of  cultivation,  cannot  possibly  keep  in 
■winter  what  it  will  graze  in  summer  ;  and  here  we 
have  a  great  advantage  in  being  able  to  produce 
the  fine  cattle  which  we  exhibited  at  this  place  at 
the  great  markets  in  MRrch  and  the  fairs  in  Oc- 
tober. Much  of  the  catile  here  produced  have 
been  to  the  north  of  Barnstaple  for  the  summer, 
and  they  return  in  much  better  condition  than 
they  would  have  been  had  they  been  kept  at 
home  ;  indeed,  the  same  quantity  could  not  under 
any  circumstances  have  been  reared,  if  this  ad- 
vantage h.id  not  presented  itself;  for  other  dis- 
tricts produce  arable  lands  which  are  not  adapted 
for  permanent  grass,  and  would  be  unproductive 
if  its  dormant  qualities  were  not  brought  into 
action  by  the  plough.  With  this  advantage 
more  cattle  arc  reared  and  more  corn  produced  ; 
as  without  the  aid  of  this  pasturage  the  cattle 
could  not  be  kept  the  summer,  and  withou  the 
tillage  it  could  not  be  kept  the  winter;  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  a  winter  to 
every  summer,  and  unless  we  can  provide  food 
for  the  winter,  cattle  cannot  be  had  to  graze  on 
the  grass  produced  in  summer  ;  for  the  cattle  that 
could  be  kept  would  be  very  limited,  and  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  demand  if  it  was  not  for  cul- 
tivation, as  much  of  the  land  now  cultivated  is  not 
fit  for  grass,  and  would  therefore  be  wholly  un- 
productive. 

In  my  last  I  stated  that  1  have  lately  seen  the 
corn  drill  frequently  in  use  in  this  county,  and  I 
see  the  subsoil  plough  made  use  of  in  some 
places.  It  strikes  me  much  good  may  be  done  in 
heavy  clay  soils  by  ihe  use  of  this  plough.  I 
have  seen  an  estate  where  the  occupier  has  made 
use  of  it  for  years,  and  although  his  land  is  of  a 
very  inferior  description,  yet  I  never  saw  an 
estate  in  bettor  condition ;  and  although  he  is  a 
renting  farmer,  I  think  I  may  fairly  say,  under  all 
circumstances,  I  never  saw  one  in  so  good  order. 
I  was  also  told  much  of  the  land  had  been  snb- 
sollcd  for  years,  but  the  subsfill  plough  now  in 
general  use  was  not  made  use  of;  but  the  common 
iron  plough,  without  the  furrow  plate,  followed 
after  one  of  the  ordinary  kind,  so  that  the  plough- 
•hare  moved  the  soil,  and  it  again  remained  as 
before;  and  I  never  saw  poor  land  in  so  good  con- 
dition. 

1  tie  many  farmt  well  cultivated  by  the  best 


practical  farmers,  and  men  of  good  sound  prac- 
tical information  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  many 
of  those  would  be  happy  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
this  sort,  to  get  experience  from  others,  and  im- 
part what  they  themselves  know,  but  some  of 
whom,  from  habits  and  education,  would  feel  diffi- 
dent, and  others  incapable  of  putting  their  ideas 
into  writing.  lam  also  of  opinion  the  very  best 
resiilts  must  arise  from  opportunities  which  clubs 
of  this  sort  must  give  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
agriculture  ;  and  my  anxious  wish  is  that  we  may 
seek  for  information  in  this  way,  and  rest  assured 
that  that  man  bears  the  burdens  of  life  the  easiest 
who  improves  his  talent  to  the  utmost,  and  is  ever 
ready  to  inform  others  of  the  way  he  believes  to 
be  the  cause  of  his  own  prosperity,  and  warn 
others  from  doing  that  which  experience  has 
taught  him  is  not  likely  to  answer. 

Individual  prosperity  cannot  be  practised  in  our 
enlightened  age;  and  he  that  does  the  greatest 
good  for  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  points  out 
to  others  the  means  he  has  pursued  in  doing  so, 
deserves  the  highest  commendation,  and  is  sure  to 
derive  the  consolations  he  deserves  in  doing  all 
he  can  for  the  general  weal. 


DIASTASE. 

FROM  JOHNSTON'S  LECTURES  ON  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

Diastase. — When  cold  water  is  poured  upon 
barley  newly  malted  and  crushed,  is  permitted  to 
remain  over  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  is  then 
poured  off,  filtered,  evai)orated  to  a  small  hulk  over 
boiling  water,  again  filtered  if  necessary,  and  then 
mixed  with  mucii  alcohol,  a  white  tasteless  powder 
falls— to  which  the  na.me  of  diastase  ha%  been  i^iven. 

If  unmalted  barley  be  so  treated  no  diastase  is 
obtained.  This  substance,  therefore,  is  formed 
during  ihe  process  of  malting. 

If  wheat,  or  barley,  or  potatoes,  which  by  steep- 
ing in  water  yield  no  diastase,  be  made  to  germi- 
nate (or  sprout),  and  be  afterwards  bruised  and 
treated  as  above,  diastase  will  he  obtained.  //  is 
therefore  j)roduced  during  gerviination. 

If  the  shoot  of  a  potatoe  be  cut  off  within  half 
an  inch  of  its  base,  this  lower  portion  with  the 
part  of  the  potatoe  to  which  it  is  immediately  at- 
tached, separated  from  the  rest — and  the  three 
parts  (tlie  upper  portion  of  the  shoot,  the  lower 
portion  with  its  attached  fragment  of  potatoe 
and  the  remaining  mass  of  the  potatoe)  treated 
with  water, — only  that  portion  will  yield  diastase 
in  which  the  base  of  the  shoot  is  situated.  When 
a  seed  sprouts,  therefore,  this  subitance  is  formed  at 
the  base  of  the  germ,  and  there  reuiains  during  its 
growth. 

If  the  same  portion  of  the  potatoe,  or  if  the  grain 
of  barley  or  wheat  is  examined,  when  the  first  true 
leaves  of  the  plant  have  been  fully  formed  and  ex- 
panded, the  diastase  will  l)e  found  tohavein  great 
j)art  if  not  entirely  disappeared.  This  substance, 
therefore,  is  first  formed  when  the  seed  begins  to 
sprout,performs  a  function  which  makes  its  presence 
necessary  at  the  base  of  the  germ,  and  which  func- 
tion being  discharged  when  the  true  leaves  are 
formed,  it  then  disappears.  What  is  the  nature  of 
this  temporary  function,  why  the  diastase  must 
reside  at  the  base  of  the  sprout  in  order  to  discharge 
it,  and  why  it  should  so  early  cease,  will  appear 
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from  a  detail  of  the  properties  of  this  singular  sub- 
stance. 

Projyeities  of  diastase. —  If  the  solution  obtained 
from  uialt  be  digested  with  potatoe,  flour,  or  other 
starch  at  a  teraperatiue  between  120"'  and  110'='  F., 
the  latter  will  gradually  dissolveaud  will  form  a 
colourless  and  transj)areut  solution.  When  this 
solution  is  carefully  evaporated,  a  yellowish  white 
powder  is  obtained,  perfectl)'  soluble  in  water,  to 
which  the  name  of  dextrine*  has  been  given.  This 
dextrine  has  the  same  composition  as  starch.  It 
is  merely  starch  changed  or  transformed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  become  soluble  in  cold  water — a  change 
annlagous  to  that  which  it  undergoes  by  simply 
boiling  in  water. 

But  if  the  digestion  be  continued  after  the  starch 
is  dissolved,  the  solution  will  gradually  acquire  a 
sweet  taste,  and  if  it  be  now  evaporated  it  will 
yield,  instead  of  dextrine,  a  mixture  of  gum  and 
grape  sugar.  And  if  the  digestion  be  still  further 
prolonged,  the  whole  of  the  starch  will  be  con- 
verted into  grape  sugar  only. 
^.  Thus  diastase  (like  sulphuric  acid)  possesses  the 
'  property  of  transforming  starch  entirely — first  i  nto 
gum,  and  then  into  grape  sugar.  The  intermediate 
stage  of  dextrine  has  not  been  recognised  in  the 
action  of  suljjhuric  acid,  nor  is  it  easy  to  arrest 
the  action  of  diastase  exactly  at  this  point — the 
most  carefully  prepared  dextrine  always  contain- 
ing a  mixture  of  gum  and  sugar.  One  part  of  di- 
astase will  convert  into  sugar  2000  parts  of  starch. 
A  solution  of  diastase,  when  allowed  to  stand, 
soon  undergoes  decomposition,  and  after  being 
boiled,  it  has  no  further  effect  upon  starch.  It  has 
not  been  analysed,  because  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
it  in  a  pure  state.  It  contains  nitrogen,  however ; 
for,  when  moistened  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  de- 
composes, and  among  other  products  yields  am- 
monia.f 

The  functions  of  diastase — one  of  the  purposes 
at  least  for  which  it  is  produced  in  the  living  seed, 
and  situated  at  the  base  of  the  germ — will  now  be 
In  some  measure  understood.  The  starch  in  the 
seed  is  the  food  of  the  future  germ,  prepared  and 
ready  to  minister  to  its  wants  whenever  heat  and 
moisture  concur  in  awakening  it  to  life.  But 
starch  is  itself  insoluble  in  water,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  accompany  the  fluid  sap  when  it  be- 
gins to  move  and  circulate.  For  this  reason  dias- 
tase is  formed  at  the  point  where  the  germ  first 
Issues  from  the  mass  of  food.  There  it  transforms 
the  starch,  and  readers  it  soluble,  so  that  the 
young  vessels  can  take  it  up  and  convey  it  to  the 
point  of  growth.  When  the  starch  is  exhausted 
its  functions  cease.  It  is  then  itself  transformed, 
and  earned  into  the  general  circulation.  Or  when, 
as  in  the  potatoe,  much  more  starch  is  present 
than  is  in  many  cases  requisite,  its  functions  cease 
long  before  the  whole  of  the  starch  disappears.  Its 
presence  is  necessary  only  until  the  leaves  and 
roots  are  fully  formed — when  the  plant  is  enabled 
to  provide  for  itself,  and  becomes  independent  of 
the  starch  of  the  seed.  When  this  period  arrives, 
therefore,  the  production  of  diastase  is  no  longer 
perceived. 

This  I  have  said  is  one  of  the  purposes  which 
appears  to  be  served  by  diastase  in  the  vegetable 

*  Because  its  solution  turns  to  the  right  a  ray  of 
polarized  light  when  passed  through  it. 

t  It  will  be  recollected  that  ammonia  contains 
nitrogen,  being  represented  by  N  H.— S»e  Lecture 
III.,  p.  69, 


economy.  That  it  is  the  only  one  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe.  There  may  be  others  quite  as  in- 
teresting which  we  do  not  as  yet  understand.  This 
is  rendered  more  probable  b3''the  fact  that  the  di- 
astase contained  in  one  pound  of  malted  barley  is 
capable  of  converting  into  sugar  five  pounds  of 
starch.*  (Licbig.)  And  though  at  the  temperature 
at  which  the  seed  germinates,  more  of  this  sub' 
stance  may  be  necessary  to  transform  the  same 
weight  of  starch  than  is  required  in  our  hands, 
when  aided  by  artificial  heat, — yet  as  we  never  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  find  anything  super- 
fluous or  going  to  waste,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  diastase  may  be  intended  also  to  contribute 
directly  to  the  nourishment  and  growth  of  theplant. 
As  it  contains  nitrogen,  it  must  be  derived  from  the 
gluten  or  vegetable  albumen  of  the  seed;  and  ag 
a  young  plant  of  wheat,  when  already  many  inches 
from  the  ground,  contains  no  more  nitrogen  than 
was  originally  present  in  the  seed  itself  (Boussin- 
gault),  this  diastase  may  only  be  the  result  of  one 
of  those  transformations  of  which  glutc-nf  is  sus- 
ceptible, and  by  which  it  is  rendered  soluble  and 
capable  of  aiding  in  the  production  of  those  parts 
of  the  substance  of  the  growing  plant  into  which 
nitrogen  enters  as  a  necessary  constituent. 

It  may  not  be  uninstructive  if  we  pause  here  for 
a  moment,  and  consider  the  beauty  of  the  arrange- 
ments  we  have  just  been  describing.  In  passing 
through  a  new  and  interesting  country  we  do  not 
hesitate  at  times  to  stop  and  gaze,  and  leisurely 
admire.  We  cannot  otherwise  fully  realise  and 
appreciate  its  beauty.  So  in  the  domains  of  science, 
we  cannot  be  ever  hurrying  on— we  must  linger 
occasionally,  not  only  that  we  may  more  carefully 
observe,  but  that  we  may  meditate  and  feel. 

You  see  how  bountifully  nature  has  provided  in 
the  seed  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  plant, 
how  carefully  the  food  is  stored  up  for  it,  and  in 
how  imperishable  a  form — how  safely  covered  also 
and  protected  from  causes  of  decay!  For  hun- 
dreds ofyearsthe  principle  of  life  will  lie  dormant, 
and  for  as  many  the  food  will  remain  sound  ami 
undiminished  till  the  time  of  awakening  comes. 
Though  buried  deep  in  the  earth,  the  Srcd  defies 
the  exertions  of  cold  or  rain,  for  the  food  it  con- 
tains i=!  unaffected  by  cold,  and  absolutely  insoluble 
in  water.  But  no  sooner  is  the  sleeping  germ  re- 
called to  life,  by  the  access  of  air  and  warmth  and 
duly  tempered  moisture,  than  a  new  agent  is  sum- 
moned to  its  aid,  and  the  food  is  so  changed  as  to 
be  rendered  capable  of  ministering  to  its  early 
wants.  The  first  movement  of  the  nascent  germ 
(and  how  it  moves,  by  what  inherent  or  im- 
parted force— who  shall  discover  to  us?)  is  the 
signal  for  the  appearance  of  this  agent,  diastase  ; 
of   which,    previous     to   germination,    no  trace 

*  It  is  the  diastase  in  malt  which  dissolves  the 
starch  of  the  barley  in  the  process  of  brewinp-,  but 
as  the  diastase  contained  in  malt  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
solve so  large  a  quantity  of  starch,  it  is  obviously 
a  waste  of  labour  to  malt  the  whole  of  the  ba;ley 
employed.  One  of  malt  to  three  of  barley  would  pro- 
bably be  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  obtain  a  wori, 
coHtaining  the  whole  of  the  starch  in  solution.  Ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  this  property  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  white  beer  of  Louvain,  and  of  other  places  in 
Flanders,  and  in  Germany,  where  the  light  colour  is 
secured  by  adding  a  large  quantity  of  flour  to  a  de- 
coction of  a  small  quantity  of  barley. 

f  That  diastase  is  merely  transformed  gluten  we 
cannot  say,  because  the  exact  chsmioalcooatitatioa 
of  diastase  is  as  yet  unknown.  cj:  :::;,i 
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could  be  discovered  in  the  seed-  At  the  root  of 
the  germ,  where  the  vessels  terminate  in  the  fari- 
naceous matter,  exactly  where  it  is  wanted,  this 
substance  is  to  he  found ;  there,  and  there  only, 
resolving  and  transforming  the  otherwise  unavail- 
able store  of  food,  aiid  preparing  it  for  bein?;  con- 
veyed either  to  the  ascending  sprou*^^  or  to  the  de- 
scending root.  And  when  the  necessity  for  its 
presence  ceases — when  the  gnen  leaf  becomes  de- 
veloped, and  the  root  has  fairly  entered  the  soil — 
when  the  plant  is  fitted  to  seek  food  for  itself — 
then  this  diastase  disap]>ears  ;  it  undergoes  itself 
a  new  conversion,  and  is  prepared  in  another  form 
to  contribute  to  the  further  increase  of  the  plant. 

How  beauiiful  and  provident  are  all  these 
arraiigenients  !  —  how  plastic  the  various  forms  of 
organic  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  All-Intelligent ! 
— how  nicely  adjusted  in  time  and  place  its  diversi- 
fied changes  !  What  an  apparently  lavish  expen- 
diture of  forethought  and  kind  provision,  iubelialf 
even  of  the  meanest  plant  that  grov\s! 


ON  PEAT. 

Peat  or  moss  is  one  of  the  most  recent  deposits 
of  the  alluvial  formation,   of  the  origin  of  '.vhich 
various  opinions  are  entertained.     Six  kinds  have 
been  enumerated.      Some  reckon  it   a   primitive 
formation,    and    of    antediluvian    origin;  others 
think  it  a  growing  vegetable,   which   by  its  decay 
causes  the  increase  of  the  substance,  and    may 
ul'imately  cover  the  earth  ;  and  the  more  general 
opinion  ascribes  it  to  the  collection  and  decompo- 
sition of  ligneous  and  aquatic   vegetables  brought 
togfther  by  the  destruction  of  forests  by  wars,   by 
the  axe.  and  by  trnipest*,  and  accumuhited  by  the 
decay  of  those  l)o(lies,  and   of  the  plants,  encou- 
raged  by   the'r   decomposition.       Formations  of 
peat  chi^■fly  ahouinl  in  moderately   cold  latitudes  ; 
they  cover  vast  tracts  of  country  in  Scotland  and 
in  Ireland,  and  arc  found  in  tlie  different  states  of 
solid  |)eat,  cut  and  <hied  for  fuel,  Hnd  of  a  black 
or  brown  colour,  extending  to  depths   of  four  to 
twenty  feet;  in  boggy  or  fl  iw  moss,  which  is  sup- 
plied  with    too   much    water,   and    prevents   the 
consolidation  ;     and    in    many    varieties    of   peat 
earths  of  shallow  depths,   forming  soils  of  that 
name,  sometimes  cidtivated.   and   oftener  unim- 
proved— someiimes  clad  with  a  scanty  covering  of 
heaths  and   coarse   vegetation,  and  often    naked 
and   uncovered   with    any   growing  plant.      The 
theory  of  the  formation  of  peat  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  collection  in  hollow  j)laces  of  trees  and 
leaves,  of  vegetation,  by  the   action    of  air  and 
water,  and  of  the  sul)se(|uent  growth,  has  been 
generally  received  as  the  most  plausible;  but  we 
find  mos-es  of  great  extent  on  tbe  tops  of  moun- 
tains, and  on  high  grounds,  and  even   on  decli- 
vities, where  no  water  can   stand,  and   where  no 
collections  couM  be  formed.      'J'rees  of  gieat  size 
have  been  found  in  mosses,  and  also  shrub?  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  the  leaves  and  fruits  are  not   un- 
frequcntly  met  with  in   different  stages  of  decay. 
The   mosses  that   are   cropped   as   land   are   not 
adapted  for  fuel,   the  composition  is  too   friable 
and  earthy,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  top  of 
mimy   mosses    being   of   a    different   colour,    and 
spongy  and  fibrous,  favours  the  opinion  that  the 
decom|)nsition  of  the  vegetable  covering  adds  to 
the  bulk  of  the  moss,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  a  more 
recent  state  of  decay  than  the  bottom  parts,  which 
have  become  a  black,  ptilpy  substance,  from  which 


all  traces  of  fibrous  organization  have  com- 
pletely disappeared.  Formations  of  peat  are  found 
in  vast  beds  from  four  to  twelve  feet  deep  on  level 
grounds,  and  on  declivities  where  no  water  stag- 
nates, and  where  trees  and  vegetable  matters  suflS- 
cient  to  form  the  moss  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
have  grown,  and  where  no  remains  are  ever 
found.  Mosses  generally  rest  on  clays  and  marls,  . 
and  very  often  on  gravels  and  clayey  gravels  with 
white  sand  ;  and  theorists  are  driven  to  the  sup- 
position that  there  exists  a  predisposing  cause 
towards  the  formation  of  that  substance  in  the 
■woods  on  whicli  the  moss  commenced  growing, 
and  in  the  climate,  and  in  the  subjacent  forma- 
tion, and  also  in  the  production  of  the  plants  that 
are  adajited  by  the  decay  of  their  constituent 
parts  to  afford  the  peaty  substances.  But  all  the 
reasons  yet  given,  the  conjectures,  theories,  and 
suppositions,  are  unable  to  account  for  the  great 
variety  of  the  formations  of  moss,  a  solid  mass, 
black  and  pulpy  from  top  to  bottom,  is  often  f  )und 
adjoining  a  formation  of  spongy  fibrous  materials, 
alike  at  the  top  and  on  the  substratum  of  clay, 
and  both  existing  under  no  apparent  difference  of 
circumstances  ;  the  fornner  bare  and  uncovered, 
and  incapiible  of  supporting  weight  ;  the  latter 
matted  over  with  a  thick  growth  of  vegetnbles, 
Supj)orting  heavy  weights,  and  affording  a  pastu- 
rage to  animals.  The  varieties  are  numerous; 
some  afford  fuel  wholly,  others:  are  cultivated, 
while  many  are  unfit  for  either  purpose,  and  de- 
scend by  many  gradations  to  a  shallow  siratum  of 
a  few  inclies  in  depth,  and  are  called  tiiify,  moor- 
ish, and  peaty  soils.  The  antiseptic  quality  of 
peat  is  well  known,  and  preserves  substances  from 
decay  ;  unlike  fens  and  marshes,  the  air  is  healthy 
and  salubrious,  which  shows  that  tne  moss  is  not 
in  a  state  of  putrifaction.  iMoss  gro>.\s  and  en- 
larges upwards  after  being  dug  and  carried  away, 
snpposel  by  the  plants  dissolving  by  the  macera- 
tion and  decay  of  their  parts,  and  not  by  any  pro- 
cess analagous  to  putrifaction,  for  thev  remain 
without  undergoing  the  usual  chemical  change. 
The  sterility  of  moss  is  ascribed  to  the  want  of 
the  putrid  fermentation,  for  it  is  inflammable  and 
phosphorescent,  qualities  wholly  removed  from 
bodies  that  have  undergone  the  process  of  ultimate 
decay.  Moss  and  vegetable  mould  are  reckoned 
homogeneous  subs^tances,  altered  by  the  <lifferent 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the 
externid  agencies  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  but 
this  fuct,  when  granted,  gives  no  reason  for  moss 
and  mould  being  produced  in  adjoining  situations, 
where  little  or  no  difference  in  external  circum- 
stances would  be  supposed  to  exist.  No  living 
animals  exist  in  moss  ;  to  form  it,  dampness  and 
astringency  are  required,  and  the  water  must  be 
antiseptic,  which  is  said  or  thought  to  derive  that 
quality  from  the  subsoil.  But  we  are  equally  in 
the  dark  whether  the  astringent  and  anfiscptic 
quality  be  derived  from  the  subsoil,  the  climate, 
or  from  the  plants  that  grow  on  the  place  of  for- 
mation, or  from  the  combined  influence  of  all 
these  causes  joined  together  ;  the  scientific  reason- 
ings of  theorists  are  generally  overturned  by  facts, 
and  by  the  appearances  of  nature ;  and  alter  all 
the  opinions  and  conjectures  that  have  been  put 
forth,  the  more  reasonable  and  natural  conclusion 
would  seem  to  be,  that  moss  is  an  original  forma- 
tion, augmented,  like  other  formations  of  a  similar 
nature,  by  physical  agencies  still  going  on,  and 
that  it  has  been  produced  and  located  by  causes, 
lor  a  solution  of  which  our  wandering  imagina- 
tions may  ever  search  in  vain.  J.  D. 
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ON    HILL    SHELTER. 

BV  MR.  D.  BAIN,  EDINBURGH. 

(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agricitltnre.) 

In  the  three  preceding  papers,  though  I  have 
occasionally  shown  the  effects  of  shelter  upon  high 
grounds,  as  well  as  upon  low,  I  have  written  more 
especially  with  a  view  to  recommending  shelter 
on  the  plains. 

I  must  now  turn  more  especially  to  the  hills  ; 
and  considering  the  great  extent  of  these  in  Scot- 
land, the  immense  value  of  the  animals  at  pre- 
sent subsisted  upon  them,  and  that  might  by 
proper  management  be  made  to  be  subsisted  upon 
them,  the  facilities  for  transport  that  are  now 
afforded  from  every  point  by  steam  for  either  the 
animals  or  their  wool,  and  above  all,  the  grow- 
ing wants  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  that 
give  value  to  every  increase  in  the  means  of  sub- 
sietence.  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most 
important  part  of  this  subject,  namely,  the  shelter 
of  the  valleys  or  of  the  hills. 

The  idea  of  sheltering  hills,  indeed,  may  appear 
at  first  chimerical,  but  I  think'it  is  rather  the  cir- 
cumstance of  having  neglected  them  so  long  that 
is  discreditable.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  for 
sheltering,  cultivating,  and  otherwise  increasing 
the  pro<luctive  powers  of  the  plains,  that  does  not 
apply  equally  to  the  hills,  so  far  as  management 
can  be  made  available ;  nor  can  a  reason  be  ad- 
duced in  justification  of  having  so  long  left  the 
hills  to  nature,  while  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  reclaim  and  fructify  the  plains.  No  doubt  the 
idea  of  reclaiming,  or  in  any  degree  improving 
the  hills,  is  an  overwhelming  one,  taken  as  a 
whole  ;  but  "  what  cannot  man  perform  ?"  I  am 
so  sensible  of  the  effect  of  a  first  consideration  of 
the  subject,  that  I  may  say  it  has  slept  with  myself 
for  twenty-seven  years,  distinctly  from  this  cause. 
It  was  in  1814  that  the  idea  of  carrying  shelter 
even  into  the  highest  hills  first  occurred  to  me  ; 
for  then  I  travelled  over  great  part  of  Scotland  on 
foot,  noting  every  cucumstance  that  I  thouoht 
might  be  made  useful.  Through  many  of  the 
corn  districts,  especially  the  upland,  and  I  may 
add,  such  as  were  adapted  for  cattle,  1  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  shelter  was  extensively 
wanted,  and  that  impression  was  never  shaken. 
I  carried  it  far  into  the  hills  also.  But,  looking 
westward  on  the  hills  from  Loch  Lomond,  under 
a  beautiful  afiernoon's  sun,  that  gave  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  immense  slo])ing  plain  of  blue  and 
gold,  they  appeared  to  me  so  interminable,  rising  hill 
over  hill  for,  as  it  seemed,  hundreds  of  miles,  till 
they  mingled  with,  or  rather  seemed  to  support, 
the  sky,  that  my  mind  sunk  overpowered  by  the 
immensity  of  the  speculation.  Yet  every  one 
speaking  of  the  breeding  of  sheep  (and  they  are 
now,  by  general  consent,  considered  the  most 
suitable  inhabitants  of  high  hills),  speaks  of  the 
desirableness  of  shelter;  and  the  most  moving 
tales  have  been  told  for  centuries  of  the  catas- 
trophes to  sheep  and  shepherds  that  often  arise 
from  the  want  of  shelter,  and  of  landmarks  and 
inhabitants.  But  no  one  has  thought  of  removing 
these  terrible  wants  ;  of  substituting  warmth  and 
plenty  for  cold  and  sterility;  landmarks  and  in- 
habitants for  trackless  deserts.  This  has  appeared 
to  me  wonderful,  and  at  last  unbearable  ;  and 
this  is  the  history  of  my  long  silence,  and  of  my 
speaking  now.  Perhaps  till  now  the  time  was  not 
come.    I  hope  it  now  is. 


Considering,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  value 
that  now  attaches  to  every  product  of  hill  or 
valley,  I  consider  it  quite  possible  that  by  means 
of  shelter,  even  within  fifty  years,  the  region  of 
corn  might,  in  many  places,  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  black  cattle ;  the  cattle  be  moved  to  the 
present  region  of  the  heavier  sheep  ;  the  Cheviot 
sheep  be  made  to  thrive  where  at  present  the 
black -faced  only  can,  and  the  black-faced  bo 
moved  to  the  present  region  of  the  goats  and  eagles ; 
and  that,  throughout  the  whole,  the  huts  of  the 
hardy  Highlanders  should  rise,  not  thick  and 
frequent,  but  oftener  than  they  do  at  present,  not 
only  to  the  great  benefit  of  their  country,  but  with 
the  appropation  of  even  political  economists.  I 
shall  proceed  immediately  to  say  how. 

But  I  must  say  in  the  outset  to  the  sheep-farmer 
and  breeder,  that  I  am  aware  of  all  their  exertions, 
and  that  they  are  very  great.  But  have  they  not 
begun  at  the  wrong  end  ?  They  no  doubt,  with 
great  care  and  at  much  expense,  create  (as  it 
were)  a  superior  race  of  sheep ;  but  let  them 
abate  their  care,  and  where  would  all  their  im- 
provements be?  They  would  go  for  nothing. 
They  create  fine  sheep  as  in  a  garden  they  may 
create  fine  flowers ;  but  the  moment  they  place 
the  breed  of  the  warm  and  rich  plains  of  England 
oa  the  bleak  hills  of  Scotland,  what  follows  ? 
This  clearly,  that  the  unhappy  creature,  placed 
in  a  climate  destined  for  another  species  of  ani- 
mal, immediately  begins  to  degenerate  into  an 
animal  suitable  to  the  climate.  The  forcers  of 
sheep,  therefore,  are,  in  their  present  conduct, 
what  hot-house  gardeners  would  be,  were  the}'-, 
after  raising  their  plants  on  a  hot-bed,  to  plant 
them  out  on  a  hill ;  with  this  difference,  that  in 
the  conduct  of  the  gardeners  there  would  be  only 
folly,  for,  though  the  vegetable  would  perish,  it 
would  feel  no  pain,  but  the  man  who  transplants 
the  animal  of  a  temperate  climate  to  one  that  is 
intemperate,  is  guilty  of  both  folly  and  cruelty,  for 
while  the  animal  is  deteriorating  or  dying,  it  is 
also  suffering  pain. 

Let  the  sheep-farmer  and  breeder  provide  a  more 
congenial  climate  and  more  abundant  food,  and 
then  he  may  hope  that  his  improved  breeds  will 
prosper — and  not  till  then.  But  with  this  precau- 
tion, even  as  to  his  own  black-faces  or  Cheviots, 
he  will  find  that,  by  merely  selecting  the  best  of 
his  own  or  of  a  neighbouring  stock,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  the  race,  he  will  have  an  animal 
much  more  valuable,  because  more  natural,  than 
anything  he  can  at  present  produce  under  any 
exertions  ;  and  every  year,  instead  of  deteriorating 
as  at  present,  it  would  be  improving  by  a  natural 
process,  that  is,  as  the  climate  and  pasture  might 
improve.  It  is  said  by  some,  indeed,  and  I  r.bink 
truly,  that  imder  sucti  treatment  the  black-faced 
sheep  would  become  a  Cheviot,  the  Cheviot  a 
Dishley,  &c.,  as  a  colewort,  by  proper  food  and 
shelter,  becomes  a  cauliflower,  or  a  crab  an  ajjple. 
It  is,  in  all  events,  wonderful,  that  while  a  man 
never  thinks  of  raising  a  cabbage  without  first 
raising  a  wall,  or  anything  more  delicate  without, 
providing  a  stove,  farmers  and  sheep-breeders 
should  go  on  attemjiting  to  raise  Leicesters  and 
Cheviots  where  it  were  more  suitable  to  place 
goats,  and  wheat  where  naturally  they  should  ex- 
pect but  thistles. 

'All  good  cultivation  is  only  assisting  nature,  not 
forcing  it ;  therefore  it  is  quite  clear,  that  if  we 
can  improve  the  quality  of  the  food  and  climate 
for  animals,  that  is  the  natural  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed ;  and  doing  thie  on  the  large  scale  is  the 
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only  economy.  What  is  farming  but  gardening 
on  a  large  scale  ?  Our  fields  should  be  as  sedu- 
lously sheltered,  according  to  their  wants,  as  our 
gardens  are.  In  like  manner,  breeding  animals  is 
but  keeping  a  large  menagerie ;  and  has  any 
keeper  of  a  menagerie  prospered  or  expected  to 
prosper,  bnt  by  furnishing  his  animals  with  the 
climale  that  is  suitable  to  them,  as  well  as  the 
food  .'  Never.  Ky  dint  of  reasoning  and  example, 
farming  has  witliin  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years 
been  raised  into  something  like  a  science,  though 
far  behind  what  it  ought  to  be,  considering  that  it 
is  one  of  the  first  of  sciences  ;  and  I  say,  that  pro- 
viding a  climate  for  corn  is  just  as  indispensable 
to  its  perfection,  as  providing  it  mould  and  ma- 
nure, and  therefore  should  be  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  science  of  agriculture.  Equally  necessary 
is  climate  to  the  perfection  of  animals ;  and 
though  we  may  struggle  on  for  a  time  without  re- 
garding this,  or  considering  it  hopeless,  as  our 
forefathers  did  to  a  much  greater  extent,  in  so  far 
as  we  neglect  it,  we  are  not  wiser  than  they  ;  we 
take  precautions  a  little  less  perfect,  but  this  only 
from  habit  and  accident,  not  from  science  and 
system. 

But  improve  the  climate  of  hills — of  mountains 
rather !  Ves.  We  have  made  first  steps  that 
show  its  perfect  practicability, — "  Et  c'est  h 
premier  pas  qui  cotite," — it  is  the  first  step  that  is 
difficult ;  after  that  we  have  only  to  observe  and 
persevere.  In  a  thick  wood  we  are  as  completely 
aheltered  on  a  hill  as  in  a  valley  ;  and  the  sun  that 
falls  on  a  sheltered  plain  in  the  highest  hills  is  as 
pleasing  and  as  powerful  as  in  the  valley.  Even 
the  fogs  that  constantly  hang  upon  a  cold  and 
unsheltered  hill  would  not  hang  upon  the  same 
hill  if  made  warm  and  sheltered,  for  there  would 
he  no  power  of  refrigerating,  and  consequently 
arresting,  the  ascending  vapours ;  they  would 
move  a  stage  higher.  I  move,  therefore,  that 
hill  ciilhtre  should  henceforth  have  a  place  in  our 
language ;  that  hills  may  henceforth  be  received 
into  the  pale  of  civilization,  and  be  considered  as 
suitable  subjects  of  improvement  and  cultivation, 
as  the  space  they  occupy  amongst  us  renders  it 
desirable  they  should  be. 

And  to  render  a  hill  really  valuable,  I  think  it 
should  never  be  planted  with  trees,  unless  it  can 
in  no  other  way  be  turned  to  use.  Wood  is 
always  beautiful,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  va- 
luable ;  but  I  think  it  should  become  an  axiom, 
that  in  this  country  wood  should  never  willingly 
be  made  a  crop,  but  the  nvrse  of  crops.  I  would 
have  no  more  wood  in  the  plains  than  would 
shelter  the  crops,  and  no  more  wood, on  the  hills 
than  would  shelter  the  pastures  and  cattle.  But 
this  I  would  have. 

And  how  are  these  shelters  to  be  devised  ? 
Exactly  as  in  the  plains.  And,  strange  as  it  may 
at  first  seem,  I  think  it  is  demonstrable  that  hills 
may  be  more  easily  sheltered  than  even  the 
plains:  for  the  form  of  hills  would  exceedingly 
assist  the  artificial  means  of  shelter,  by  giving 
them  jirominence,  and  consequently  power. 

Let  us  take  a  regular  hill,  for  example, — a  blunt 
cone.  Any  line  of  shelter  running  down  the 
eastern  face  of  this  cone  in  a  direction  slanting  to 
the  north-east,  will  shelter  an  immense  space  from 
any  winds  blowing  from  the  north,  north-west, 
and  west,  the  convexity  of  the  hill  adding  ama- 
zingly to  the  power  of  the  shelter,  by  adding  to 
its  relative  height.  Again,  a  line  in  like  manner 
running  down  the  western  face,  in  a  direction 
slanting  to  the  north-west,  will  shelter  exteneively 


from  all  winds  blowing  from  the  north,  north- 
east, and  east,  and  these  are  in  general  the  most 
l»iercing  winds.  On  the  sea-coasts  of  Galloway, 
the  south-west  winds  are  the  most  piercing,  and 
in  other  quarters  other  winds  may  be  severe.  In 
those  cases  the  policy  must  be  a  little  modified  ; 
but  in  general,  the  two  first  lines  I  bave  indiciited 
will  shelter,  and  alone  shelter,  from  every  wind 
considered  most  destructive,  except  that  blowing 
directly  from  the  north.  Of  course,  the  shelters 
should  be  of  wood,  if  possible,  and  rising  within 
walls,  particularly  on  the  northern  side.  They 
should  always  have  passages,  at  convenient  inter- 
vals, to  allow  the  flocks  to  pass  from  the  one  side 
to  the  other ;  and  these  passages  should  not  be 
straight,  so  as  to  form  gaps  for  the  wind  to  pass 
through,  but  slanting  or  overlapping  ;  and  if  the 
width  of  the  belts  were  considerable,  these  pas- 
sages  would  of  themselves  occasionally  aiford  very 
valuable  shelter. 

The  portion  of  the  hill  facing  directly  to  the 
north  must  be  treated  differently.  At  the  foot 
there  might  be  a  circular  belt,  especially  taking 
advantage  of  any  occasional  eminences.  Farther 
up,  any  hump  might  be  taken  advantage  of,  and 
planted  with  a  slight  belt ;  for  in  this  way  the 
natural  height  always  assists  the  artificial.  But. If 
the  face  is  a  gradual  slope,  I  should  say  that  lines 
in  the  form  of  an  open  V,  or  obtuse  angle  point- 
ing downward:?,  like  the  bars  on  the  sleeve  of  a 
Serjeant,  would  appear  to  aflbrd  the  greatest 
amount  of  shelter  at  the  least  expense ;  for  on 
considering,  it  will  be  observed  that  such  lines 
would  shelter  in  every  direeiion. 

Of  course,  in  regard  to  hills  of  a  different  form, 
diflferent  plans  must  be  adopted  ;  the  great  object 
being  always  to  shelter  a?  much  as  possible  of  the 
ground  exposed  to  the  most  scourging  winds,  at 
the  least  possible  expense. 

Professor  Low  recommends  stells,  or  circular 
walls,  but  I  should  consider  these  no  better  than 
pounds;  and  should  the  sheep  instinctively  seek 
them  and  find  the  opening  (neither  of  which  is,  I 
think,  to  be  calculated  upon),  or  should  they  be 
found  and  driven  to  them,  though  they  might  es- 
cape being  destroyed  by  cold,  they  would  run 
great  risk  from  being  blown  over,  or  of  perishing 
from  hunger  in  a  continuous  storm. 

An  alternating  recommendation  is,  clumps  of 
four  or  five  acres;  but  I  should  consider  these  aa 
a  useless  waste  of  ground.  If,  indeed,  the  clumps 
were  hollow,  that  is,  having  pasture  in  the  inte- 
rior, they  might  be  very  useful.  Such  places 
might  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  sheep-houses, 
by  being  made  the  depositories  of  preserved  food 
— hay  or  straw  ;  or  they  might  have  sheep-houses 
within  them.  i3ut  I  conceive  the  coverts  should 
in  a// cases  be  as  natural  as  possible,  so  that  the 
sheep  might  themselves  find  them.  They  should 
also  be  easily  left,  as  well  as  found,  in  case  of  the 
attack  of  any  hostile  animals  ;  and  they  should 
not  too  readily  form  deposits  for  snow,  as  circular 
clumps  open  in  the  interior  would.  The  simple 
lines  1  have  proposed  would  unite  all  advantages, 
and  avoid  all  dangers  :  they  would  be  easily  found 
and  easily  left,  and  on  one  side  or  other  always 
aflbrd  shelter  and  food. 

They  would  also  far  exceed  in  safety  the  na- 
tural shelter  of  a  crag  or  hillock  ;  for,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  a  mere  crag  or  a  gentle  swell 
gives  no  adequate  shelter  against  wind  or  snow. 
They  have  not  surface  to  break  the  force  of  the 
blast,  and  the  snow,  instead  of  being  carried 
from  them,  is  sure  to  lodge  to  their  height  imme- 
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diately  behind,  thus  bun/hiff,  instead  of  preserving, 
either  men  or  animals  seeking  shelter  from  them. 
But  a  wall  with  a  proper  coping,  followed  by  trees, 
forces  the  gale,  and  whatever  it  carries,  hir/h  info 
/he  air,  and  behind  them  there  is  conseqnentlv 
neither  wind  nor  snow  ;  there  is  a  regular  clear  and 
calm. 

By  the  plan  I  have  ventured  to  suggest,  there- 
fore, of  simple  open  lines,  while  the  flocks  woald 
be  protected,  they  would  also  have  pasture;  and 
were  the  edges  of  the  belts  planted  with  whins, 
broom,  or  any  other  shrubs  or  plants  agreeable  to 
sheep  (and  tliis  they  should  be),  they  might  during 
a  storm  be  improving  instead  of  starving,  and  this 
without  the  aid  of  any  carried  food. 

But  it  may  be  held  that  the  comfort,  and  even 
occasional  preservation,  of  such  stocks  as  the 
ground  will  at  present  carry,  would  be  too  dearly 
purchased  by  such  arrangements  as  I  propose  ; 
and  so  perhaps  they  would.  But  I  have  from  the 
beginning  contemplated  that  (he  pastures  would  be 
improved  far  beyond  anything  I  would  think  it 
right  to  venture  to  state  in  figures,  Mr.  Bates  has 
stated  the  value  of  shelter  on  Shotleyfell  at  500 
per  cent.;  that  is,  the  sheltered  land  pastures  six 
times  the  stock  that  it  could  sustain  before  being 
sheltered;  and  Mr.  Bates  is  not  a  theorist,  but  a 
recorder  of  facts. 

But  that  was  on  improved  land.  True :  but 
still  the  ratio  holds  good,  for  the  report  speaks 
only  of  the  land  offer  improvement ;  what  it  would 
have  borne  before  was  probably  not  worth  men- 
tioning. But  supposing  this  instance  not  fit  to  be 
insisted  upon  as  a  general  thing,  1  think  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  alloired : — 

First,  By  these  general  lines  the  comfort  of  the 
flocks  would  he  exceedingly  increased,  and  the 
care  of  them  rendered  much  easier,  and  still  their 
power  of  rangiiig  in  no  way  restrained. 

Next,  Not  only  would  the  climate  be  improved 
to  the  animals,  but  also  to  the  pastures.  The 
pastures  would  consequently  not  onl}'  be  rendered 
much  eai'lier  (a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
flocks),  but  much  fin^r  and  more  abundant.  They 
would  be  completely  altered  in  character,  and  the 
st^ck  witb  them.  In  the  improved  climate  the 
natural  herbage  of  every  description  would  not 
only  be  increased  in  amount,  but  improved  in 
quality ;  for  it  could  be  brought  to  perfection. 
Finer  grasses  of  every  description  would  rise,  finer 
heaths,  and  other  bitter  or  aromatic  herbs.  Even 
whins  and  broom,  when  present,  would  be  sof- 
tened and  improved,  for  in  sheltered  situations 
they  grow  long  and  silky,  full  of  succulence  and 
bitter;  and  these  are  not  useless  in  such  pastures, 
but  in  winter  particularly  are  of  the  utmost  value  ; 
for  they  are,  from  their  nature,  accessible  when 
no  other  food  is  :  they  are  not  watery  and  subject 
to  freeze,  and  must  be  well  warmed  in  the  mouth 
before  being  sent  into  the  stomach  ;  and  they 
afford  shelter  at  the  same  time  that  they  give 
food. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  hill  inclosed  as  I  now 
propose  would  be  so  much  improved  in  every  way, 
that  everv  spot  would  become  valuable,  and  every 
capability  be  enhanced.  I  contemplate,  also,  that 
the  shepherd  on  such  a  mountain  should  not 
thenceforth  be  a  mere  keeper  of  sheep  ;  or,  if  so, 
that  he  should  have  assistants  sufficiently  qualified. 
In  short,  I  spoke  of  hill-culture,  and  this  is  my 
idea  of  that. 

Supposing  the  hills  sheltered,  then,  as  I  have 
proposed,  there  is  still  the  internal  improvement 


of  the  surface.    I  will  give  some  examples,  merely 
to  make  sure  that  I  am  distinct. 

There  are  many  plashy  hollows,  and  even 
quagmires,  that,  by  merely  being  opened  at  a 
l)roper  spot,  would  he  eft'ectualiy  drained,  and 
much  surface  at  jnesent  useless  or  dangerous 
rendered  highly  productive.  This  should  in 
every  case  be  seen  to,  as  I  conceive. 

Again  :  there  are  meadows  that,  being  irrigated, 
might  be  made  to  produce  natural  hay,  which, 
being  mixed  with  many  plants  not  to  be  found  in 
artificial  hay,  would  he  ot  much  more  value  to  the 
sheep,  and  besides,  it  would  be  on  the  spot.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  important  that  tliis  also 
should  be  seen  to  wherever  it  could  be  -.  and  though 
in  many  places  these  may  be  carried  to  some  per- 
fection, in  many  more  they  are  not  so  much 
as  dreamt  of,  the  ground  in  general  being  too 
valueless,  from  the  total  absence  of  shelter. 

There  are  scalps  often  ])roduciug  nothing,  being 
continually  oozing  out  or  trickling  down  water,  or 
scourged  by  the  wind.  A  mere  strip  of  sward 
being  cut  out  on  the  top  of  these,  would  generally 
lay  them  dry,  when  they  would  soon  become 
covered  with  grass;  or  if  not,  a  few  perennial 
seeds  being  thrown  into  them,  or  a  few  seeds  of 
whins  or  broom,  they  would  even,  if  nearly  pre- 
cipitous, be  rendered  safe,  and  add  both  to  the 
extent  and  variety  of  the  pastures. 

Then  the  juniper  is  a  valuable  shrub  for  sheep, 
both  from  its  qualities  as  food  and  a  digestive, 
from  its  being  strongly  aromatic,  and  one  of  the 
best  and  most  natural  shelters  for  sheep  and  lambs. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  to  occupy  any  space,  for  tha 
pasture  is  increased  about  its  roots  from  the 
shelter  it  aftbrds,  and  all  its  own  produce  is  a 
farther  clear  addition.  This  shrub  is  supposed  to 
grow  only  in  tolerable  land  ;  but  it  may  be  seen 
in  the  poorest  situations,  if  only  dry  and  sheltered 
It  may  in  some  degree  depend  on  the  strata,  but 
I  think  it  might  be  propagated  extensively  with 
very  little  care. 

The  plant  producing  the  crowhcrry  is  all  edible  ; 
but  it  requires  a  mild  climate,  growing  only  in  the 
shelter  of  the  ranker  and  less  valuable  heaths. 
The  shelter  I  propose  would  encourage  it. 

The  wild  thyme  also,  and  many  other  plants  in- 
valuable to  sheep,  would  inevitably  spring  up 
under  a  climate  moderately  softened. 

Even  the  wild  mint  might  be  easily  introduced  in 
situations  occasionally  moist,  or  on  the  sheltered 
banks  of  rtmnels ;  and  what  so  certain  to  add  to 
the  value  of  the  flesh  of  the  animals,  as  such 
pasture  as  these  would  give  ?  Animals  so 
])astured  might,  if  fully  fed,  be  sold  at  almost 
any  price ;  nor  should  they  ever,  after  being 
fattened  on  such  pasture,  be  placed  upon  any 
other. 

All  the  improvements  1  have  as  yet  mentioned, 
excepting  only  the  shelters,  might  be  effected  by 
the  shepherds  only,  and  render  their  time,  at 
present  in  great  part  uselesp,,  in  the  last  degree 
useful.  But  there  are  others  not  less  pssential,  in 
which  they  must  be  assisted.  The  following  are 
some  of  them  : — 

All  over  the  hills  there  are  occasional  spots  that 
might  be  made  to  produce  either  heavier  natural 
crops,  or,  if  it  shoidd  seem  necessary,  artificial 
ones,  in  the  last  degree  useful  for  sustaining  a 
'heavier  stock  in  constant  heart  and  comfort ;  and 
it  is  clear  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  these 
circumstances  ;  the  great  object  of  all  culture,  and 
the  only  rational  object  of  all  cultivators,  being  to 
make  each  particular  spot,  by  shelter  or  other- 
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wise,  produce  the  most  it  can  ;  every  addition  to 
the  products  of  the  soil  being  a  certain  addition  to 
the  income  of  the  state.  Not  that  any  crops 
should  be  produced  in  those  regions  to  be  carried 
fr(y>n  them,  but  only  to  be  consumed  there.  But 
that  is  a  great  purpose.  I  would  consequently  pro- 
pose, that  wherever  a  considerable  number  of  such 
spots  might  be  found  in  contiguity,  a  small  hill- 
shealing  should  be  erected,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  taking  advantage  of  these  capabilities:  by  en- 
closing them  by  stakes,  for  which  there  would 
soon  be  wood  in  abundance,  or  merely  improving 
them  for  general  use. 

Again,  in  flat  and  cold  spots  ("and  there  might 
be  many  such  for  long,  in  spite  of  any  rational 
amount  of  shelter),  the  bruchar*  grows  exten- 
sively; a  grass  so  hard  and  coarse  that  even  sheep 
refuse  it.  By  simply  ploughing  it  down,  a  delicate 
grass  would  spring  up,  first  in  the  shelter  of  the 
furrows,  and  next  over  the  whole.  A  plough 
might  be  constructed  with  movable  stilts  or  beam, 
that  could  be  easily  transported  to  any  quarter  on 
the  sides  of  a  small  active  horse  ;  who  would  also 
be  sufficient  for  thus  scarifying  the  ground. 

There  are  occasional  flows  of  moss  at  present 
not  only  useless  but  dangerous,  for  in  the  summer 
they  produce  nothing,  and  in  winter  are  regular 
sinks.  Yet  were  these  laid  dry,  as  by  a  little 
management  they  might  often  easily  be,  and  only 
a  pannier  load  of  lime  thrown  on  an  acre,  the 
result  would  be,  a  flush  of  natural  white  clover, — 
natural  and  therefore  perennial.  A  horse  of  very 
moderate  value  might  assist  in  this.  Were  the 
ditches  considerable,  they  might  be  dangerous  to 
sheep  ;  but  care  could  be  taken  to  have  frequent 
slopes,  to  allow  them  to  escape  in  case  of 
falling  in. 

Where  the  pastures  are  thin  or  poor,  peat,  or 
any  other  such  substance,  saturated  with  the  brine 
of  outhouses,  would  prove  an  admirable  dressing. 
These  little  mountain  steadings,  with  their  cow  and 
horse,  would  be  exceedingly  useful  for  this. 

Wood-ashes  would  also  be  valuable  for  this ;  and 
the  thinnings  of  the  woods  which  I  propose,  the 
shepherds'  fires,  &c.,  would  furnish  them. 

Many  of  those  mountain  valleys  are  not  poor. 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  rich,  from  the  diluvia 
of  the  higher  grounds,  exactly  as  the  lower  valleys 
are  ;  and  they  would  now  hQ  equally  sheltered. 
They  are  so  lemote  and  small,  it  would  be  useless 
to  cultivate  them  on  the  usual  pi'inciples,  but  to 
improve  them  as  grass  lands  must  surely  seem 
allowable;  and  what  shelter  might  not  do,  the 
means  1  have  mentioned  would. 

In  winter,  during  a  storm,  occasional  baits  of 
even  whins  and  broom  would  be  preferred  by  the 
flocks  to  the  finest  meadow-hay  in  its  preserved 
state  ;  and  from  their  nature,  they  would  be  safer 
than  any  species  of  grass,  either  saturated  with 
frozen  water  or  with  melted  snow.  Whins  and 
broom,  therefore,  should  perhaps  be  cultivated. 

In  spring  at  yeaning,  or  in  summer  at  weaning, 
or  for  the  weak  and  delicate  generally,  a  little 
green  crop  of  any  description,  clover,  tares, 
vetches,  or  barley,  added  to  the  other  pasture, 
would  be  invaluablo.  In  the  yeaning  grounds, 
what  shelter  more  natural  or  useful  than  frequent 
clumps  or  bushes  of  juniper.'  And  (in  the  hills 
always)  nothing  adding  to  the  bulk  of  wholesome 

*  This  name  is  probably  provincial,  as  it  does  not 
appear  in  any  dictionary.  I  think  it  ia  the  Aira 
ccttpxtota,  or  Xurf  hair-grais. 


pasture  can  be  counted  a  weed.     My  raounlaiu 
shealings  would  assist  in  all  these. 

Therefore,  in  every  spot  favourable  to  these  pur- 
poses— that  is,  convenient  as  a  centre  to  the 
charge  of  a  shepherd  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
sheep — a  shealing  should  be  put  down,  with  some 
meadow-ground  about  it,  or  some  valleys  capable 
of  being  turned  into  meadow,  and  of  fdrnishing  a 
suitable  yeaning  ground  in  spring,  and  a  retreat 
from  cold  or  starvation  in  winter ;  have  its  cow 
for  the  purposes  of  the  shepherd's  family,  or  for 
the  lambs  in  spring,  and  a  horse  for  the  purposes 
of  the  pastures  ;  but  in  other  respects  be  as 
secluded  as  possible,  though  always  comfortable  as 
a  human  habitation.  In  this  way,  the  hills  would 
be  no  longer  deserts,  nor  would  they  be  the  seats 
of  a  redundant  population.  There  would  be  land- 
marks and  shelter  for  man  and  for  beast,  and  no 
dangers  to  either,  such  as  at  present  afflict  them. 

But  would  these  not  infer  a  care  too  great, 
under  any  probable  or  almost  possible  increase  of 
the  amount  and  value  of  the  stock  ?  No  care  can 
be  too  great  that  is  repaid  by  its  results,  and  I 
think  this  would  be  so  richly;  for  I  think  both 
the  number  and  the  quality  of  the  stock  would  be 
improved  beyond  any  thing  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive :  and  for  the  object,  is  it  not  more  natural  to 
create  a  climate  and  food  for  animals  that  would 
naturally  and  inevitabl}'  improve  thsir  quality, 
besides  increasing  their  number  and  t.ieir  comfort, 
than  to  go  on  endeavouring,  at  great  expense,  to  pro- 
duce monsters,  (for  all  unnatural  mixtures  are  so), 
that  are  only  boin  to  detetiorate  or  die  ?  Besides, 
though  Culley  and  Bakewell  tried  many  things, 
and  succeeded  in  many,  have  they,  or  any,  suc- 
ceeded in  going  against  climate  ?  Neither  the 
Merino  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  Black-faced  on 
the  other,  have  been  made  to  impart  any  of  their 
valuable  qualities  to  stock  in  England  ;  because 
the  climate  is  too  cold  for  the  one,  and  too  warm 
for  the  other.  Their  produce  becomes,  in  spite  of 
every  thing,  the  creature  of  the  climate,  and  the 
same  has  happened  in  Scotland  as  to  English 
sheep.  Therefore  it  is  not  only  proper,  but  in- 
dispensable, that  we  should  think  of  climate  as  a 
first  thing.  Without  this,  breeders  are  no  better 
than  doll-makers ;  producing  animals  admirable 
to  be  looked  at,  but  wholly  unfit  to  perpetuate 
themselves  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed.  We  might  just  as  wisely  plant  a  plum- 
tree  on  an  unsheltered  heath,  and  expect  it  to  pro- 
duce or  perpetuate  itself  in  that  situation,  as  the 
fine  sheep  of  Lincoln  or  Leicestershire,  or  even 
off-shoots  from  them,  in  the  unsheltered  hills  of 
Scotland,  the  regions  of  the  Black-face  and  the 
goat. 

What  is  to  be  done,  then,  but  immediately,  and 
with  the  viour  of  conviction,  to  set  about  the 
shelter,  and,  in  concurrence  with  it,  the  culture  of 
hills,  so  far  as  these  measures  can  be  prudently 
carried  .'  There  is  no  question — there  can  be  no 
question — that  much  »«ffy  be  done  in  this  direction; 
can  there  be  any  question,  therefore,  whether  it 
ought  to  be  done?     I  think  not. 

Every  farmer,  then,  should  impress  it  upon  his 
landlord,  as  indixjiensable  to  their  mutual  interests, 
and  in  every  way  seek  and  facilitate  it ;  engaging, 
if  his  landlord  will  not,  to  imi)rove  as  far  as  he 
can,  on  receiving  a  lease  of  suitable  length,  and 
suitable  ameliorations  at  its  expiry.  And  every 
landlord  should  deliberate  with  himself,  whether 
every  improvement  he  seea  about  him  has  not 
proceeded  from  shelter  and  care  (  and  Whether 
these  do  not  demonstrate  to  him,  that  what  ha« 
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proved  useful  in  the  rallej'S,  must  also  prove  sO' 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  hills  ?  The  con- 
clusion cannot  be  doubtful,  nor  his  resolution  in 
consequence.  He  must  prefer  being  the  master  of 
sheltered  and  cultiv  ted  hills,  bearing  in  comfort 
the  utmost  amour'  of  stock  they  can  by  rational 
management  be  nade  to  bear,  and  paying  £b  for 
£1  of  income,  to  being  the  lord  of  a  parcel  of  hills 
in  a  state  of  nature,  bearing  in  misery  a  starved 
and  worthless  stock,  not  more  numerous  or  valu- 
able than  they  mignt  have  borne  at  the  creation  ; 
a  sort  of  Esquimaux  landlord,  living  on  the  mise- 
rable products  of  a  miserable  climate,  instead  of 
the  abundant  and  vigorous  products  of  a  climate 
corrected  by  intellect  and  industry.  At  least,  the 
landlord  of  an  unimproved  hill  is  no  viiser  than 
the  landlord  of  an  unimproved  valley  ;  that  is,  if 
hills  are  capable  of  improvement,  and  of  this  there 
seems  to  be  no  rational  doubt. 

And  how  is  this  improvement  to  begone  about? 
I  think  thus  :  First,  by  drawing  the  great  external 
lines  in  whole  or  in  part  ;  for  even  the  smallest 
part  would  do  good  :  next,  by  adding  the  occa- 
sional shelters  ;  and  lastly,  by  gradually  filling  up 
the  internal  and  more  limited  details.  In  this  way 
only  cas  full  justice  be  done  to  the  scheme.  It 
may  be  varied  in  many  paiticulars  in  the  way  of 
testing  its  utility  ;  but  shelter,  general  or  partial, 
and  if  not  general,  then,  so  far  as  it  goes,  com- 
plete, must  always  precede  any  other  improve- 
ment, to  be  at  all  considered  as  following  up  this 
idea. 

To  follow  out  this  idea  in  all  its  extent  would 
not  only  cause  a  good  deal  of  immediate  labour, 
but  the  permanent  population  of  the  hills  must  be 
increased  at  least  a  little.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
doctrines  of  late  economists ;  but  I  could  never 
respect  those  economists  who  would  separate  the 
people  too  completely  from  the  soil  ;  for  it  affords 
the  best  measure  of  tbeir  numbers,  and  their 
surest  footing  as  a  state.  In  particular,  I  could 
never  look  on  the  green  spot  that  had  once  been  a 
human  habitation,  now  graduallj'  returning  to  its 
original  valueless  state,  without  thinking  that, 
for  the  pasture  of  half  a  sheep,  the  owner  had 
sacrificed  a  human  family  ;  a  moral  accession  to 
the  state,  succeeded  perhaps  by  a  moral  nuisance  ; 
and  a  military  one  of  such  value,  as  being  wanted, 
might  one  day  render  the  whole  of  the  possession 
valueless,  except  to  the  invader.  Though  we 
should  desire  anything,  therefore,  but  to  see  the 
hills  overpeopled,  I  think  there  could  be  no  reason 
to  regret  seeing  them  peopled  to  the  extent  of  a 
shepherd  and  his  family  for  every  500  or  1000 
sheep. 

I  know  of  what  value  it  is,  or  at  least  of  what 
value  it  is  considered,  that  sheep  should  have  con- 
siderable freedom  of  range  ;  and  I  have  provided 
for  it  accordingly,  by  suggesting  that  the  shelters 
should  all  be  permeable.  This  is  indeed  necessary 
to  their  acting  as  shelters  and  not  as  [)risons  ;  there- 
fore that  point  is  conceded  in  the  meantime. 

But  wliat  disturbance  could  possibly  arise  to 
the  sheep  from  the  circumstance  of  the  shepherd 
having,  in  some  sheltered  nook,  a  cottage,  per- 
haps a  little  garden  for  pot-herbs,  and  a  paddock 
for  a  cow,  or  even  a  considerable  field  enclosed 
and  cultivated  for  the  purposes  of  the  flock  ? 
Would  not  the  wddest  sheep,  if  they  found  supe- 
rior pasture  there,  or  even  superior  shelter,  resort 
to  it  with  pleasure  at  any  time,  and  particularly  in 
a  storm  ?  And  if  in  that  neighbourhood  there 
were  the  yeaning-ground,  with  its  shelter  and 
more  succulent  pasture,  and  there  not  only  the 


lambs  found  care  and  protection,  but  occasionally 
the  whole  flock,  both  from  the  weather  and  from 
pursuing  animals,  would  the  shepherd's  cot  prove 
such  an  eyesore  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  would  prove 
the  most  useful  part  of  the  improvement. 

But  I  believe  there  is  little  doubt  that  sheep 
only  seek  variety  oi pasture,  and  not  excessive  wan- 
dering ;  and  that,  could  they  find  variety  without 
wandering,  they  would  as  certainly  settle  down 
into  fat  contented  denizens  of  a  dozen  acres,  as 
any  sportsman,  placed  in  a  preserve,  would  cease 
to  insist  on  wandering  through  the  birdless  hills. 
In  short,  the  black-faced,  long-shanked,  stag-like 
denizens  of  the  bleak  and  barren  mountains, 
would,  if  they  could  find  suitable  food  without 
wandering,  settle  down  into  the  heavy  and  short- 
legged  Dutch-built  mutton-makers  we  wish  to  see 
them.  I  have  suggested  many  plans  for  giving 
them  both  variety  and  abundance,  coupled  with 
just  such  exercise  as  would  add  to  their  value, 
without  delaying  their  maturity  as  it  is  delayed 
under  the  present  system.  I  have  proposed,' by 
the  abundance  and  value  of  their  summer  pasture, 
to  hasten  them  during  that  period  ;  and  by  pro- 
viding shelter  in  spring  and  winter,  and  by  every 
precaution  against  want,  to  prevent  them  from 
either  being  deteriorated  or  lost  during  those  sea- 
sons. These,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  are  very 
proper  ;  the  only  question  is  as  to  how  they  may 
be  effected,  and  upon  that  point  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  give  my  best  advice. 

I  need  only  say  farther,  that  the  very  little,  and, 
I  think  I  may  add,  inadequate  attention  hitherto 
paid  to  the  comfort  of  sheep,  both  at  the  period  of 
their  bringing  forth  and  to  the  lambs  after  being 
brought  forth,  and  to  the  preservation  and  full 
subsistence  of  the  flocks  in  general  in  winter, 
must  be  regarded  as  something  akin  to  the  mise- 
rable state  of  things  that  existed  as  to  black  cattle 
before  the  introduction  of  a  productive  agriculture 
and  winter  crops  ;  when  their  existence  during  the 
winter  was  a  lingering  death,  and  summer  was 
half  spent  before  they  were  restored  to  vigour,  to 
be  followed  in  a  few  months  by  a  repetition  of  the 
horrors  of  winter.  Were  not  this  the  case,  how 
should  we  hear  of  the  havoc  caused  among  lambs 
by  a  cold  or  wet  spring,  or  among  ewes  by  rot  by 
a  wet  autumn,  or  the  losses  and  deterioration  of 
sheep  stock  in  general  by  a  severe  winter.  VV^e 
hear  of  nothing  like  this  now  as  to  black  cattle, 
except  among  the  poor  Highlanders  ;  because 
more  ample  provision  is  now  made  as  to  cattle 
against  every  probable  contingency.  Sh,eep  equally 
deserve  this  care,  and  upon  every  well-ordered 
farm  it  should  be  made  ;  and  I  have  very  little 
doubt  it  speedily  will  be  made,  as  regularly  as  to 
sheep,  and  even  hill-going  sheep,  as  already  it  is 
iu  the  case  of  black  cattle. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  animals 
fed  on  our  hills  are  not  considered  mature  for  three 
or  four,  or  even  five  years,  while,  in  the  case  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  Lowland  breed, maturity 
is  reached  in  half  the  time.  Which  is  the  most 
humane  system  ?  which  the  most  profitable  ?— full 
feeding  and  quickness  of  product,  or  starvation 
and  delay  ? 

And  even  in  regard  to  the  Lowland  breed,  the 
arrangements  are  anything  but  perfect.  A  regu- 
lar principle  of  keeping  them  in  comfort,  and  of 
preparing  them  for  the  table,  is  perhaps  not 
known.  The  most  incongruous  food  is,  I  believe, 
given,  and  this  without  exercise  or  variety.  The 
character  of  the  animal,  its  habits,  and  natural 
food,  are  equally  disregarded.    A  creature  thatde* 
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lights  in  drj-ness  is  left  to  wander  in  plashy  mea- 
dows, or  in  wet  cultivated,  perhaps  fallow  land  ; — 
that  delights  in  variety  of  food  (being  a  sort  of 
save-all  of  herbage),  is  barbarously  confined  to  one 
food,  and  that  certainly  not  natural  to  it,  and  of 
necessit  ■  often  breathed  upon,  which  all  animals 
abhor.  I  can  never  pass  a  <lock  of  such  animals 
sutfering  under  what  may  be  termed  a  turnip 
diarrhcsa,  without  thinking  of  the  poor  gruel-fed 
inmates  of  linglish  poor-houses  ;  nor  see  the  hard, 
stringy,  juiceless,  savourless  matter  so  produced 
at  table — neither  beef  nor  mutton,  but  a  sort  of 
turnip  leather— without  wishing  that  people  would 
give  premiums  for  discovering  the  fit  food  of  men 
and  animvds,  insteadof  for  finding  out  stars  whose 
rays  would  not  yet  have  reached  the  earth  (accord- 
ing to  calculation] ,  if  they  had  begun  to  send  them 
fortti  some  thousands  of  years  before  its  creation. 

At  least  there  is  a  want  of  perfect  arrangement 
in  tliis  matter.  It  is  probable  that,  by-and-hy, 
keeping  the  animals  dry,  and  giving  them  at  least 
a  degree  of  exercise,  and  greater  variety  of  food, 
will  he  considered  indispensable  ;  that  a  foodnjore 
suited  to  the  character  of  sheep  has  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered for  them  while  in  the  pen  ;  and  that,  by 
following  nature  more  closely  in  this  particular, 
anil  in  all  particulars  connected  with  the  treatment 
of  the  animals,  the  comfort  of  the  animals  will  be 
increased,  as  well  as  the  profits  of  their  owners  ; 
and  competition  with  them  in  their  own  markets 
rendered  impossible.  One  of  the  greatest  steps 
towards  this  natural  arrangement  would  unques- 
tionably be,  procuring  them  the  natural  food,  or 
that  creat  mixture  of  the  natural  food,  and  the  air 
and  exercise,  that  shelter  would  2:ive. 

I  therefore  very  earnestly  recommend  to  con- 
sideration the  shelter  and  improvement  of  our  hill 
pastures.  I  think  it  is  an  evidence  of  deficient 
sagacity  in  the  owners  of  those  hills,  that  they  have 
not  anticipated  the  demand  that  will  now  certainly 
be  made  for  the  free  importation  of  all  articles, 
forming  merely  accessories  of  agriculture.  Had 
they  done  this  in  time,  no  imported  article  could 
have  competed,  almost  in  any  degree,  with  the 
wholesome  and  tasteful  produceof  our  own  moun- 
tains. But  a  taste  onceformed.or  at  least  debased, 
even  to  garbage,  may  with  difficulty  be  reclaimed. 

I  had  almost  omitted  to  notice  a  circumstance 
which  to  most  will  seem  secondary,  but  not  exactly 
80  to  some  whom  it  is  important  to  interest  in  this 
matter,  and  whom  I  have  sedulously  been  ad- 
dressing ;  and  that  is,  that  those  woods  I  have 
been  recommending  as  shelters,  and  the  other  con- 
sequences of  their  existence,  would  exceedinglv 
increase  the  food,  and  of  course  the  quantity,  of 
ffame,  und  this  of  every  description.  Wherever 
there  is  plenty  of  he;ith,  crowberries,  fir-tops,  (S.c., 
there  also  tliere  will  be  plenty  of  grouse,  black- 
cock, and  pheasants,  &c.  ;  and  the  pastures  of 
the  woods  would  encourage  even  deer,  if  the 
woods  were  open,  and  wc  would  suffer  them  to 
live. 

Having  thus  exhausted  my  own  ideas,  I  sought 
for  their  confirmation  by  a  practical  friend  ;  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  he  has  not  only  declared  these 
opinions  in  general  to  be  in  accordance  with  his 
own,  hut  has  in  some  particulars  where  1  most 
doubied,  enabled  me  to  l)e  explicit. 

1  doubted  whether  hill-cultivation  of  any  de- 
scription might  not  seem  too  s[)cculativc  ;  and  he 
supijlied  me  with  evidence  of  the  advantage  of 
l)loughing  down  coarse  pasture  from  his  own  ex- 
perience —  he  liaving  done  so  with  the  best 
success. 


I  doubted  whether  the  idea  of  erecting  hill- 
shealingB,  and  of  cultivating  crops  never  to  be 
rijiened,  but  used  in  the  green  state  for  the  stock, 
might  not  seem  exceeding  the  general  ideas  of 
practical  sobriety  ;  and  he  mentions  that  an  ex- 
nerienced  sheen  fanner  ot  liis  acquaintance,  hav-- 
ing  taken  a  large  hoidingin  Strath- i'ay,  has  selected 
20U  acres  of  land,  on  which  he  is  to  erect,  7iot 
merely  a  hill-shealing,  but  a  regular  farm-steading, 
where  steading  never  was  before  ;  and  not  to  cul- 
tivate crops  for  the  mnrket  in  any  part,  but,  as  I 
have  instinctively  sugsjested,  for  the  use  of  his 
stock  ;  and  he  expects,  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, that,  by  thus  aiding  the  natural  pastures, 
and  by  such  shelter  as  can  he  afforded  even  by 
nhecp-hou-'fes  in  convenient  situations,  he  shall  be 
able  greatly  to  increase  his  stock,  as  well  as  im- 
prove its  character. 

I  did  not  venture  to  urge  improvements  so  ex« 
pensive  as  this  ;  1  looked  forward  to  ujere  hermi- 
tages for  the  accommodation  of  solitary  shepherds 
— or  at  farthest  a  shepherd  and  a  labourer;  though 
I  knew  that  in  many  situations  sufficient  land  fit  to 
be  cultivated  for  many  purposes  might  be  found  in 
contiguity.  Neither,  perhaps,  has  this  enterpris- 
ing man  thought  of  sliclter  upon  the  principles  I 
have  been  for  some  time  recommending,  nor  of 
the  discursive  hill-husbandry  )  have  now  ventured 
to  recommend.  But  hearing  what  I  have  now 
heard.  I  think  it  probable  that  the  two  systems 
may  be  combined  ;  that,  with  a  considerable 
steading  for  improving  the  lower  pastures  in  a 
regular  manner,  subsidiary  outposts  may  be  con- 
sidered proper  in  the  hills  ;  particularly  if,  by 
shelter,  the  climate  can  be  so  ameliorated  as  to 
change,  as  I  have  anticijjated,  the  relative  charac- 
ters of  these  regions  ;  shifting  as  it  were  the  tem- 
perature a  stage  higher  ;  and  making  even  the 
highest  pastures  a  scene  of  improvement,  and  of 
comparative  warmth  and  abundance. 

^leantime  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  these  sug- 
gestions to  state,  that  the  friend  to  whom  1  have 
just  referred  has  for  years  been  sheltering  his  own 
farm,  though  not  on  any  regular  and  comprehen- 
sive plan  ;  and  that,  from  what  he  has  done,  he  has 
been  enabled  both  to  improve  the  pastures,  and  to 
provide  a  degree  of  winter  food  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  both,  is  enabled  to  keep,  not  only  a 
much  heavier  stock,  but  also  one  ot  a  much-im- 
proved description.  Though  we  have  been  ac- 
quainted for  many  years,  I  had  not  heard  of  this, 
for  it  is  a  recent  pursuit  ;  but,  so  far  as  he  has 
gone,  he  com])ietely  comfirms  my  impressions  ; 
and  if  seconded  by  his  landlord  iu  the  way  of  more 
substantial  shelter,  would,  I  have  every  reason  to 
think,  confirm  them  still  farther. 

These  statements  will  doubtless  draw  forth  the 
opinions  of  some  other  friends  ;  and  if  these  shall 
supply  anything  material,  or  in  anything  materi- 
ally controxert  me,  it  shall  be  given  ;  if  not,  my 
labours  in  this  department  are  ended.  I  cannot 
hut  look  back  on  what  I  have  said  with  satisfac- 
tion, as  tending,  as  I  think,  to  recommend  and 
assist  in  a  most  important  subject.  If  I  have  been 
too  full  and  earnest  for  men  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  it  is  because  1  have  been  addressing  more 
than  one  class;  byMhich  I  mean,  landlords  as  well 
as  tenants,  and  to  the  first  in  was  necessary  to  be 
very  explicit.  It  was  necessary  to  show  them,  first, 
that  the  thing  is  really  wanted,  and  would  be  de- 
sirable if  attainable;  and  next,  that  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  successful  and  profitable. 

In  this  view,  I  continue  to  say  tjiat  I  believe 
hills,  at  present  the  most  bleak  and  barren,  might 
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very  soon  be  turned  into  comparative!  yabundant  and 
comfortable  pastures,  valuable  alike  to  the  owners 
and  the  state  ;  and  that  I  consider  the  idea  of  im- 
proving the  comfort  and  productiveness  of  hills, 
as  claiming  more  immediato  attention  than  even 
that  of  the  valleys  :  for  in  the  valleys  much  is 
already  done,  and,  by  one  accident  and  another, 
is  everyday  doing  ;  enclosures  of  a  better  descrip- 
tion, belts  of  wood,  &c.,  being  in  continual  pro- 
gress, though  rather  for  ornament  and  defence 
than  for  shelter,  though  that  also  follows.  But  in 
the  hills  nothing  has  been,  or  it  has  in  many  in- 
stances been  done  amiss — that  is,  by  clothing  them 
completely.  1  he  idea  of  looking  to  the  bills,  as 
subjects  of  systematic  improvement,  and  of  culti- 
vation in  the  way  suitable  to  hills,  is  untried  ;  but 
if  followed  out  with  caution  and  judgment,  it  can- 
not, I  think,  fail  to  be  successful,  and  therefore  I 
sincerely  trust  it  will  be  adopted  and  tried. 

To  be  as  specific  as  possible,  I  would  gladly  give 
a  few  examples  of  where  I  think  the  system  might 
be  tried  with  advantage  ;  although  I  think  1  might 
in  this  view  place  almost  in  any  quarter  of 
Scotland,  and  say  "  Clrcumspice," — look  around 
you. 

All  Sutherlamhihlrc  would  seem  to  me  very 
susceptible  of  improvement  upon  these  principles. 
It  is  true  the  shepherds  of  Sutherlandsbire  must  at 
present  drive  their  flocks  many  miles  to  be  clipped, 
because  there  are  no  carriage  roads  for  their  wool ; 
but  this  should  not  be  necessary.  Roads  once 
made  in  these  remote  regions  are  very  easily  kept 
in  re|)air  ;  and  a  chain  of  lakes  runs  almost  across 
the  country  from  Dornoch  to  Laxford,  or  to  Loch 
Kyle,  offering'  an  easy  opportunity  of  water-carri- 
age; for  they  mightin  all  probability  beeasily  ren- 
dered navigable  from  sea  to  sea,  and  so  at  once  carry 
commerce  into  the  heart  of  the  very  extensive  and 
important  district  of  Sutherland,  and  save  the 
horrors  of  navigating  the  Pentland  Frith.  Writers 
have  hitherto  trifled  with  this  subject,  describing 
Loch  Shin  as  looking  like  a  great  ditch,  &c. — that 
is,  as  being  unpicturesque,  from  wanting  romantic 
headlands,  foliage,  kc.  This  very  tameness,  how- 
ever, may  be  its  greatest  recommendation,  as  in- 
dicating the  want  of  those  features  that  occasion 
flaws  of  wind,  and  consequently  opposition  to 
navigating  it  for  useful  purposes  :  and  we  hope  no 
topographical  survey  will  henceforth  be  considered 
complete  that  does  not  convey  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  capabilities  of  the  country  described, 
for  economical  purposes;  that  is,  a  distinct  descrip- 
tion of  the  extent  of  reclaimable  heaths,  as  well  as 
of  the  valleys  that  have  been  reclaimed  ;  an  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  hills  and  mountains,  at  the 
various  heights  considered  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered available  for  the  pasture  of  different  ani- 
mals ;  and  of  the  existing  depths  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  or  the  depths  that  might  be  given  them  for 
adequate  purposes  ;  how  far  they  might  be  made 
navigable  if  necessary,  or  must  be  assisted  by 
cauals. 

The  slope  of  Stratharrock  on  the  bank  of  Loch- 
Ncss,  and  consequently  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bouihood  of  steam  navigation,  seemed  (in  18f4  at 
least)  a  very  suitable  subject  for  shelter.  On  the 
very  summit  there  is  a  very  beautiful  lake,  and 
near  that  lake  the  height  terminates  abruptly  on 
the  west,  and  you  look  down  on  a  comparatively 
low  valley  leading  to  Fort-Augustus  at  the  head  of 
LochNess.  The  evening  sun  was  shining  upon 
this  height  and  lake   when  I  saw  them  ;  and  1 


thought  that,  were  the  district  sheltered  and  culti- 
vated, and  a  town  built  there  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  wool  of  the  surrounding  country,  it  would 
be  as  picturesque  as  the  finest  of  the  old  Latian 
towns. 

From  Fort-Augustus  to  Corryarrick,  at  the 
source  of  the  Spey  and  opening  of  the  vale  of 
Badenocb,  there  is  a  very  high  plain  of  eighteen 
miles,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  as  bare  and 
tenantless,  but  which,  from,  the  remains  of  a  re- 
n)arkably  large  tree  there,  I  have  every  reason  to 
think  has  at  one  time  been  the  scene  of  the  noblest 
forests,  and  which  by  shelter  I  am  sure  might  be 
made  fertile  and  useful  again.  It  is,  as  I  have  said, 
eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  pro- 
bably little  less  in  breadth — a  space  of  great  im- 
portance in  a  country  so  limited  as  this,  and  it 
seems  peculiarly  calculated  to  receive  benefit  from 
shelter  ;  for,  though  lying  positively  high,  it  is 
relatively  low,  being  surrounded  by  higher  bills. 

Dalnacardoch-moor,  in  the  way  from  Dalwhinnie 
to  Trinafonre,is  another  moor  of  very  considerable 
extent,  and  very  suitable  as  a  subject  for  shelter. 
It  is  especially  open  on  the  east ;  but  being  shel- 
tered on  that  side  and  on  the  north,  it  would  then 
lie  beautifully  to  the  sun. 

But  there  is  hardly  a  district,  east,  west,  north, 
or  south,  in  which  hills  or  plains  might  not  be 
found  ofi'ering  the  greatest  capabilities  of  improve- 
ment by  shelter,  at  least  to  the  eye  of  one  intent 
on  finding  them,  and  that,  in  twenty  years  from 
the  date  of  their  enclosure,  might  carry  beeves, 
where  they  cannot  at  present  carry  sheep. 

This,  as  lawyers  say,  is  my  case  ;  and  if  this  is 
possible,  should  it  not  be  enquired  into  ?  I  should 
say  it  were  worth  testing,  even  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  but  in  Scotland  thei'e  are  many  landlords 
who  have  only  to  believe  the  thing  feasible  to  give 
it  the  fairest  trial  at  their  own  expense  ;  and  I 
hope  this  may  fall  under  the  eye  of  some  such, 
or  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  some  equally  spirited 
farmers. 


IMPORTANT  EXPERIMENTS  IN  HARVEST. 
ING  CORN,  &c.— At  a  late  meeting- of  the  Torring- 
tons  Farmers'  Club,  Sir.  Powlesland,  of  Friers'  Heale, 
Barton,  Meetli,  offered  the  following  observ^itions  rela- 
tive to  harvest  work  : — "  1  was  some  few  years  ago  m 
AVilts  and  Hampshire,  I  believe  in  the  last  week  of 
September  or  the  first  week  in  October ;  it  v/as  in  a  late 
wet  bad  harvest,  I  saw  them  catting  their  spring  corn 
in  a  wet  state,  and  taking  it  up  after  the  scyihes,  and 
standing  it  up  loose  in  u  shock,  or  what  we  call  here 
goatingit;  and  to  my  surprise,  the  first  dry  day,  the 
corn  managed  in  this  way  was  dry.  They  then  saved 
it  in  this  loose  condition  and  put  it  into  the  rick  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  put  hay,  so  that  while  we  on  our 
plan  should  have  been  gathering,  binding,  and  dozen- 
ing the  corn,  my  friend  had  nearly  saved  sixty  acres. 
He  gave  me  his  opinion  that  by  putting  the  corn  in  the 
rick  in  this  manner,  the  ears  of  the  corn  do  not  come  to 
lie  together  in  the  rick  as  they  do  under  our  manage- 
ment, consequently  the  straw  absorbed  the  sweat  of  the 
corn  instead  of  its  healing ;  two  years  ago  I  adopted 
this  plan  of  saving  my  barley,  and  found  it  to  answer, 
as  my  Hampshire  friend  assured  me  it  would.  Mr. 
Arnold,  a  very  good  and  respectable  maltster  of  Ex- 
bourne,  at  that  time  applied  to  me  to  purchase  some 
barley  that  would  make  good  malt,  it  being  in  general 
=0  badly  saved;  he  took  samples  from  many  of  rny 
ricks,  saved  in  the  way  I  have  described,  and  tried  it ; 
he  was  pleased  with  the  result,  purchased  the  barley. 
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and  found  it  to  answer  a  good  purpose.  I  next  recom- 
nieml  a  change  in  our  sheep  stock,  as  the  seed  corn,  but 
I  do  not  allude  to  the  tip-top  breeders,  or  what  we  call 
top*awycrs  ;  I  recommend  it  to  those  who  have  got  to 
farm  the  land  of  this  country.  My  plan  is  to  cliange 
nearly  all  my  old  sheep  every  year  ;  by  sodoing  I  keep 
lip  the  size  and  quality  ;  I  sell  out  most  of  my  sheep  in 
October,  and  replace  them  from  Bampton  Fair,  the 
same  month,  as  I  do  not  think  our  country  is  adapted  to 
keep  a  standinf?  flock  any  length  of  time  without  the 
risk  of  a  sacrifice.  This  change  can  always  be  made 
with  as  little  expense  comparatively  as  that  of  the  seed 
corn.  Now  as  to  ploughing  ;  my  plan  is  to  put  eight 
younger  bullocks  to  raake  the  plough,  the  niJin  to  take 
four  in  the  forenoon  and  four  in  the  wlternoon,  and 
never  to  let  an  ox  work  more  than  half  a  day  at  a  tini>j ; 
in  this  way  the  farmer  may  be  able  to  keep  up  his 
plough  by  his  younger  bullocks  coming  in  progressively 
from  his  own  farm  stock,  and  keeping  his  plough  going 
and  in  good  condition,  as  the  renting  farmer  does  not 
always  want  to  keep  his  oxen  at  work.  I  do  not  recom- 
mend the  North  Devon  ox,  but  I  give  the  preference  to 
the  Cornish  ox  for  the  working  purpose,  and  the  North 
Devon  ox  for  the  grazier's  purpose  for  fatting,  as  the 
Norih  Devon  ox  is  more  delicate  and  higher  bred  ;  in 
that  case  it  wastes  more  with  its  work,  and  it  also  im- 
pedes its  growth." 


ON   CIDER  MAKING. 

The  following  letter  from  Jas.  Richards,  Esq., 
of  Diimbleion,wasread  lately  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Winchcotnb  Farmers'  Club.  At  this  seasmi  of 
the  year  it  cannot  but  be  useful  to  many  of  our 
agricultural  readers. 

Dumbleton,  August  2Zrd,  1841. 

My  Dear  Sir, — In  coiiforniity  to  the  request  of 
the  Winchcomb  Farmers'  Club  you  kindly  trans- 
mitted to  me,  I  give  you  the  process  of  making 
my  best  cider  and  perry,  and  in  as  few  words  as  I 
am  able  to  convey  it. 

The  apples  being  ripe  and  laid  in  a  heap  a 
fortnight,  exposed  to  the  weather,  uncovered, 
about  eighteen  inches  deep,  they  are  then  ground 
in  the  cider-mill,  which  consists  of  a  circular 
stone  in  form  of  a  solid  broad  wheel,  about  4J- 
feet  in  diameter,  14  inches  wide,  and  weighs  about 
18  cwt. ;  is  supported  on  its  edge,  and  drawn  by  a 
horse  in  a  circular  trough  of  stone,  about  8  feet 
9  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  the  depth  of  12 
inches,  including  the  wooden  rim  upon  it,  which 
is  three  inches,  and  much  like  a  b?.rk-mill.  In 
this  triiugh  near  two  bushels  of  apples  are  ground 
at  a  time,  with  a  handful  of  charcoal  strewed 
amongst  them,  until  the  kernels  and  rinds  are 
broken  small,  as  much  of  the  strenyth  of  the  cider 
depends  upon  if.  This  fact  was  proved  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Report  of  the  Rev.  John  Duncomb,  in 
1813,  by  an  experiment  made  by  Dr  Symonds,  of 
Hereford.  "  He  made  one  hogshead  entirely  from 
the  rinds  and  cores  of  api)les,  and  another  from 
the  pulp  of  the  same  fruit.  The  former  was  of 
the  most  unusual  strength,  and  high-flavoured  ; 
the  latter  was  watery,  and  possessed  not  one  re- 
commendation.'' 

A  horse  with  a  man  and  boy  will  grind  sufficient 
pommage  to  make  two  hogsheads  of  cider  in  a  day, 
which  is  left  in  open  tubs  twenty- four  hours.  It 
is  then  pressed  between  several  haircloths  by  a 
strong  screw-press,  and  the  cider  is  taken  to  the 
fining  house,  and  put  into  a  hogshead  or  longer 
vessel.    In  a  few  days  it  will  ferment,  and  throw 


up  the  must.  When  that  appears  it  is  drawn  off 
into  tubs,  and  about  one  pound  of  pulverized  char- 
coal is  stirred  in  it,  and  is  left  for  some  hours,  or 
until  the  next  day,  when  it- is  put  into  the  drop- 
ping bags  to  fine  and  to  stop  the  fermentation  ; 
and  with  one  dozen  made  with  thin  calico  of  six- 
pence the  yard,  suspended  from  frames,  the  cifler 
is  passed  through,  being  previously  dredged  inside 
with  pulverized  charcoal.  These  dropping  bags 
are  in  the  form  of  ordinary  jelly  bags,  and  their 
hoops  are  fourteen  inches  in  the  clear.  For  a 
short  time  the  cider  will  run  muddy  through  the 
bags  — by  continuing  to  fill  them  it  will  soon  be- 
come clear.  The  muddy  cider  in  the  tubs  is  then 
removed. 

From  one  to  two  hogsheads  a  day  will  fine  by 
the  process,  but  some  fruit  fines  much  quicker 
than  other  :  the  apples  should  not  be  too  mellow, 
and  pears  when  quite  ripe  should  be  ground  as 
soon  as  collected.  Apples  with  yellow  pulps,  and 
red  and  yellow  make  the  best  cider — green  apples 
the  worst.  The  cider  you  call  "delicious'  was 
made  with  peannains,  Blenheim  oranges,  and 
bromleys,  mixed  in  equal  quantities. 

The  dropping  bags  must  be  replaced  by  clean 
ones  the  next  morning  to  filter  the  cider  left. 

The  cider  being  now  fine,  with  the  full  flavour 
of  the  fruit,  it  is  put  into  a  cask  in  a  cool  cellar 
with  the  bung  off.  Within  a  few  days  another 
fermentation  will  commence,  and  the  cider  will 
have  a  pearly  whiteness,  being  the  commence- 
ment of  the  acetous  fermentation.  As  soon  as 
perceived,  it  must  be  run  through  the  charcoal 
bags  as  before,  but  it  will  pass  through ybttr  of 
them  ijuite  clear  in  less  time  than  it  previously 
ran  through  the  twelve.  It  is  then  put  into  the 
cask,  and  left  with  the  bung  oflf  until  March,  hut 
should  any  fermentation  be  afterwards  perceived, 
it  must  be  drawn  off  to  stop  it,  and  returned  to 
the  same  cask  or  another. 

In  making  the  common  cider,  it  is  carried  to 
the  cellar  direct  from  the  cider  mill,  and  is  left  to 
its  natural  fermentations  until  December,  when 
it  is  bunged  close.  But  if  any  part  of  the  best  be 
wished  to  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  family, 
it  can  be  filtered  in  the  cellar  after  throwing  out 
the  must. 

Every  vessel  used  must  be  quite  clean,  and  free 
from  the  acids  of  bad  cider  or  other  liquors  in  the 
wood,  or  the  whole  will  be  spoilt. 

The  first  fermentation  is  the  vinous,  the  second 
the  acetous,  and  the  last  the  putrefactive  :  the  use 
of  the  charcoal  dropping  bags  is  to  fine  the  cider 
and  stop  the  fermentation  at  the  vi?ious  process,  and 
which  it  does  efl^'cctually  ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
all  wines  can  be  lined  and  the  fermentation 
stopped  whenever  required,  and  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit  preserved.  JiuC  these  charcoal  (lrop))ing 
bags  are  also  valuable  to  cleanse  impure  water  at 
sea,  impure  river  water  which  supplies  large 
towns,  and  soft  water  for  washing,  by  removing 
the  soot  and  dirt  from  it.  That  they  have  been 
only  partially  used  since  the  years  of  their  disco- 
very, notwithstanding  the  cost  of  each  bag  does  not 
exceed  sevenpencc,  can  arise,  I  fancy,  only  from 
the  common  practice  of  rejecting  everything  that 
is  new  for  a  while,  however  good  and  useful  for 
general  comforts,  until  good  sense  triumphs  over 
the  prejudices  of  vanity. 

Ever,  my  dear  sir,  your's  sincerely, 

James  Richards. 
To  Edward  Holland,  Esq., 
Chairman  of  the  Winchcomb  Farmer's  Club. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  NATU- 
RAL HISTORY  AND  ECONOMY 
OF  THE  DIFFERENT  INSECTS 
AFFECTING  THE  TURNIP 
CROP. 

BY    .lOIlN    CURTIS,    r.L.S..,    ETC. 

{From  the  Jounnil  of  the    lloiial  Agriculliirat  Societii 
of    England. J 

Unless  we  collect  facts  on  good  atjtliority,  and 
conduct  experiments  with  cau;  and  perseverance, 
our  labour  will  be  lost  in  studying  the  economy  ot' 
the  insect  tribes;  for  in  the  investigation  of  such 
living  atoms,  as  they  often  aie,  tlic  slightest  error 
may  lead  us  far  from  the  trntli.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  taste  for  such  studies  will  be  nni- 
versal,  though  all  who  can  appreciate  the  value  of 
a  good  harvest  will  take,  it  may  fairly  be  j)resnmed, 
an  interest  in  our  researches.  Such  a  tas:e,  how- 
ever, where  it  does  exist,  is  easily  improved  ;  and 
it  is  a  truth  admitted  by  all  who  have  indulged  in 
such  pursuits,  that  the}'  never  repented  of  the  time 
that  had  been  given  up  to  these  laudal)le  objects  ; 
and  independently  ot  the  amusement  to  be  derived 
from  the  investigation  of  nature,  any  benefits  con- 
ferred on  man  by  snch  knowledge  ought  ever  to 
be  a  source  of  real  satisfaction,  and  of  honest  pride, 
to  every  cultivator  of  nattiral  science,  however 
trifling  his  contributions  may  be  to  the  general 
stock  of  information. 

Unimportant  as  insects  may  ap[)ear  to  the 
casual  observer,  they  often  prove  awful  visitations 
when  employed  by  the  Creator  as  his  armies  to 
fulfil  his  ends.  No  one  suffers  more  from  these 
hosts  than  the  agriculturist ;  it  is  therefore  impos- 
sible that  he  can  remain  an  inditlcrcnt  spectator 
whilst  it  may  be  in  his  own  power  to  palliate,  if  not 
to  avert,  the  evil.  I  therefore  hope  that  these 
memoirs,  b\'  calling  thf^  attention  ot  the  farmer  to 
so  important  a  subject,  may  lead  liitnto  useful  and 
profitable- results  ;  and  should  he  derive  as  u\uch 
advantage  from  their  perusal  as  I  anticipate  of 
pleasure  in  their  detail,  it  will  prove  to  me  a  source 
of  unfeigned   gratification. 

I  am  aware  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
the  farmer  has  to  contend  with  is,  iliat  invariable 
law  of  nature  which  compels  him  to  change  his 
crops,  from  the  exhaustion  of  certain  elementary 
parts  of  the  soil,  which  are  absorbed  or  neutralised 
by  the  vegetable  that  is  produced  ;  ami  with  all 
his  art  in  selecting  manure  and  resting  the  land,  it 
will  become  tired  at  last,  and  by  degrees  refuse  to 
produce  certain  crops  nearly  altogether  :  it  is  even 
asserted  of  the  turnip,  that  it  certainly  does  not 
grow  so  vigorously  nor  so  readily  as  it  did  several 
years  ago.  It  is  natural  to  sup[)ose  that  as  this 
period  approaches,  the  crops  will  become,  from 
feebleness,  more  susceptible  of  disease  ;  and  as 
insects  are  intimately  connected  with  this  subject, 
contributing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  dissolution 
of  vegetables,  and  the  failure  of  our  crops  being 
frequently  very  justly  attributed  to  them,  this  is  a 
matter  well  deserving  of  our  attention,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  this  object  we  will  first  consider  those 
insects  which  attack  the  turnip,  a  root  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  us  all  ;  for  without  turnips 
our  sheep  and  cattle  would  be  deprived  of  one 
great  resource,  so  that  we  should  be  almost  unable 
to  procure  fresh  meat  in  winter,  most  essential  to 
the  health  of  man  ;  and  the  land  again  would  lose 
that  fertility  which  in  feeding  off  the  turnip  we 
secure  for  the  succeeding  crops. 


No  croj)  is  subject  to  the  attacts  of  a  greater 
number  of  noxious  insects,  &c.,  than  the  turnip. 
First,  t!)c  ants  run  off  with  an  incredible  quantity 
of  the  seeds;  then  come  two  sorts  of  turnip-fly, 
the  striped  and  the  brassy,  which  destroy  the  ten- 
der leave  5  a<  soon  as  they  burst  from  the  ground  ; 
at  the  same  time  we  have  the  maggot  of  a  fly  and 
the  wire-worm,  both  living  upon  the  young  roots  : 
and  also  a  lars;e  caterpillaror  grub,  when  they  are 
more  advanced  ;  then  tbllow  armies  of  black  cater- 
j)illars,  reducing-  the  leaves  to  skeletons,  and  the 
l)light  of  the  plant-louse,  together  with  a  minute 
moth  :  wc  may  add  also  two  weevils,  which  cause 
the  lumps  or  excrescences  on  the  bulbs;  with 
slugs,  snails,  and  mildew  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Before  entering  upon  their  history,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  few  observations  relative  to 
the  economy  of  insects,  which  I  beg  may  be  borne 
in  mind  in  the  perusalof  these  papers,  as  they  will 
be  of  service  in  the  investigations  I  propose,  and 
in  which  I  hope  every  practical  man  will  lend  me 
a  hand  ;  they  will  also  smooth  the  road  to  those 
who  have  not  a  scientific  knowledge  of  insects, 
and  are  not  skilled  in  the  study  of  entomology. 

Insects  have  been  divided  into  large  masses, 
named  ORDF.Ks  ;  these  are  subdivided  into  lesser 
groups,  called  familif.s,  which  comprise  smaller 
companies,  designated  genera  ;  and  each  of  these 
consists  of  more  or  fewer  species,  or  different 
sorts,  which  occasionally  vary  in  size  and  colour, 
and  such  are  termed  varieties.  Another  stilt 
more  important  fact  to  be  remembered  is,  that  all 
insects  progress  through  several  stages  :*  first,  the 
female  lays  an  egtr ;  this  p/y^  hatches  and  produces, 
secondly,  a  larva,  which  is  a  little  animal  called  a 
maggot  or  gentle,  a  caterpillar  or  canker,  a  worm 
or  grub,  ^c  Thus  wc  have  maggots  in  cheese  and 
meat,  called  s;entles  by  anglers  ;  catei-pillars  on 
cabbages,  cankers  in  roses,  wire-ivorms  and  silk- 
worms, and  all  sorts  of  grubs.  When  any  of  these 
have  fed  until  they  arc  full-grown,  having  been 
com])elled  to  cast  their  skins  several  times  as  they 
increase  in  size,  they  change,  thirdbj,  to  a  pupa, 
chrysalis,  aurelia,  or  nymph  :  they  either  enter 
the  earth  for  this  purpose,  as  most  naked  mag- 
gots do,  or,  like  hairy  caterpillars,  they  spin  a 
web,  in  which  they  undergo  their  transformation 
or  change ;  but  the  caterpillars  of  the  cabbage- 
butterfly,  and  many  others,  merely  suspend  them- 
selves to  a  wall  or  rail,  and  there  remain  impro- 
tected  during  the  winter.  In  this  state  they  all 
rest  without  any  symptoms  of  life,  except  when 
touched,  until  the  substance  of  the  enclosed  larva 
has  become  perfected  into  the  various  members  of 
its  first  parents,  when,  four t hi g,  out  comes  a  flesh- 
fly,  a  butterfly,  a  rose-moth,  a  click-beetle,  a  tur- 
nip-fly, &:c. ;  and  this  is  called  the  imago,  or  perfect 
state. 

The  turnip-beetle,  with  whose  history  we  will 
begin,  belongs  to  the  order  coleoptera,  from 
its  wings,  with  which  it  flies,  being  folded  beneath 
two  horny  cases.  It  is  included  in  the  iamily 
ciirvsomelidjE,  or  golden  beetles,  for  certain 
scientific  reasons,  in  conformity  with  its  structure, 
and  is  one  of  about  one  hundred  species,  forming 
the  GENUS  ALTiCA,  sometimcs  written  haltica. 

The  striped  turnip- beetle,  or,  as  it  has  been  called, 
the  turnip-fly,  turnip-flea,  earth  flea  beetle,  black- 
jack, &c.,  is  named  in  our  catalogues  altica  ne- 

*  Plant-lice  often  bring  fonh  young,  instead  of 
laying  eggs,  and  so  do  blue-bottle  flies,  but  not  aU 
ways  ;  and  there  are  a  few  other  exceptions, 
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MORUM.*  Toe  former  word,  derived  from  the 
Greek,  alludes  to  the  leaping  powers  of  tlie  genus, 
and  the  latter  signif3'ing-  that  this  species  inhabits 
woods  and  groves,  which  were  more  especially  its 
haunts  before  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip  became 
general. 

The  economy  of  this  little  pest  has  puzzled  the 
man  of  science,  as  well  as  the  practical  agricul- 
turist, for  many  years  ;  and  for  want  of  that  rigid 
care  which  is  indispensable  in  the  investigation  of 
natural  history,  numerous  errors  have  been  adop- 
ted, which  have  led  to  the  promulgation  of  many 
false  theories.  Dr.  Pearson  believed  at  first  that 
the  white  spots  or  dots  observable  on  more  than 
half  the  turnip-seeds  were  the  eggs  of  the  turnip- 
fly  ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  that  opinion, 
*'  having  had  no  flies  where  the  seed  was  sown  in 
soil  contained  in  pots  covered  with  bell-glasses." 
'*  Rusticus,"  however,  a  contributor  to  the  Enio- 
viological  Maffazine,f  so  strongly  insisted  upon  it, 
that  seeds  steeped  in  brine,  or  otherwise  prepared, 
have  been  sold  in  London  at  the  seed-shops,  to 
insure  the  grower  against  the  attacks  of  the  fly. 
It  is  exceedingly  likely  that  the  white  dots  are 
occasioned  by  minute  flies  alighting  upon  the 
seeds  while  they  are  dr3'ing,  and  depositing  their 
excrement  upon  them,  which  is  often  white ;  or 
they  may  be  particles  of  pollen  from  the  flowers. 
It  was,  however,  from  the  careful  investigations 
of  Mr.  H.  Le  KeuxJ  that  we  were  first  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  actual  economy  of  this  little 
beetle. 

If  the  spring  be  warm  the  sexes  pair  from  April 
to  September,  during  which  period  the  egffs 
are  deposited  by  the  female  on  the  underside  of 
the  rough  leaves  of  the  turnips.  She  lays  ap- 
parently about  one  egg  daily;  and  ten  pairs  laid 
in  a  week  only  forty-three  eggs.  This  indeed 
was  under  confinement  ;  but  the  correctness  of 
this  estimate  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  in  leaves 
taken  from  the  Ijeld,  containing  as  many  as  six 
larvae,  they  were  all  of  difierent  sizes,  indicating  a 
variety  of  ages.  The  eggs  are  very  minute,  oval, 
smooth,  and  partaking  of  the  colour  of  the  leaf. 
They  are  hatched  in  ten  days  ;  and  the  little 
maggots  immediately  begin  to  eat  through  the 
lower  skin  of  the  leaf,  and  to  form  winding 
burrows  by  feeding  on  the  pulp.  These  burrows 
are  visible  enough  to  the  naked  eye  when  the 
larvsE  leave  them,  and  the  cuticles  are  withered 
and  discoloured ;  but  in  their  early  stage  they  are 
discovered  with  difficulty  :  indeed  it  is  only  by 
holding  the  leaf  up  to  the  light  that  they  can  be 
well  detected. 

The  larvcE  are  pale,  fleshy,  and  cylindrical,  with 
six  pectoral  feet,  and  a  proleg  at  the  apex :  the 
head  is  furnished  with  jaws  and  large  dark  eyes; 
and  the  first  and  last  segments  bear  dark  patches 
they  are  full  fed  in  about  sixteen  days, 
■when  they  desert  their  burrows  and  bury  them- 
selves not  quite  two  inches  befow  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  selecting  a  spot  near  to  the  bulb,  where 
the  turnip-leaves  protect  them  from  the  wet  and 
drought. 

In  the  earth  they  become  immoveable  chrysalides 
which  are  brought  to  maturity,  I  believe, 
in  about  a  fortnight,  when  the  beetle  or  fly,  as  it  is 

*  Vide  Curtis's  Guide  to  an  Arrangement  of  British 
Insects,  second  edit.,  col.  74. 

t  Eiitomologicul  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  363. 

i  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
London,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 


called,  emerges  from  its  tomb,  again  to  fulfil  the 
laws  of  nature. 

The  beetles  are  shining  black,  minutely 
punctured ;  the  head  is  rather  small,  with 
two  prominent  orbicular  eyes,  finely  gra- 
nulated; the  mouth  projects  a  little,  the  upper 
lip  and  feelers  being  visible  :  just  above  the  nose 
are  placed  two  longish  horns,  each  composed  of 
eleven  joints,  the  three  nest  the  head  ochre- 
coloured,  the  first  being  the  longest,  the  remainder 
dull  black,  the  terminal  one  pointed  :  the  thorax, 
or  trunk,  is  broader  than  the  head,  narrowed  a 
little  before,  with  the  sides  rounded :  the  two 
wing-cases  are  moveable,  and  form  an  oval  ;  they 
are  twice  as  broad  as  the  trunk,  and  four  times  as 
long ;  each  has  a  distinct  ochre-coloured  stripe, 
sometimes  approaching  to  white,  running  down 
the  centre,  generally  winding  a  little  on  the 
outside,  near  the  middle,  and  curved  inward  at  the 
extremity  :  beneath  are  ample  wings,  twice  as 
long  as  the  body,  and  folded  up  for  protection 
when  unemployed  :  the  legs  are  of  a  rusty  ochre, 
the  thighs  pitch-coloured,  the  hinder  being  very 
thick  and  formed  for  leaping ;  their  tibiae,  or 
shanks,  are  slso  the  stoutest  and  thickly  fringed 
on  the  outside  towards  the  end :  the  feet 
are  all  composed  of  four  joints,  the  tips 
as  well  as  those  of  the  shanks  generally  pitch- 
coloured  ;  in  the  hinder  pair  the  basal  joint  is  con- 
siderably the  longest;  the  third  's  formed  of  two 
slightly  dilated  lobes,  roughened  beneath  with  fine 
hairs,  as  v;ell  as  the  two  preceding  joints,  for  the 
sake  of  adhering  to  smooth  surfaces,  and  they  are 
thus  enabled  to  ascend  glass  ;  the  fourth  joint  is 
slender  and  club-shaped,  and  always  furnished 
with  two  minute  claws. 

The  mouth  is  composed  of  six  parts ;  the 
upper  lip  or  labrum,  is  large,  broader  than  long, 
and  a  little  narrowed  before  ;  the  anterior  margin 
is  slightly  concave,  and  furnished  with  two 
short  bristles.  The  jiiandibles,  or  teeth,  form 
two  sets,  one  placed  on  each  side,  so  as  to  meet ; 
they  are  strong,  bony,  and  semilunate ;  one 
terminated  by  three,  the  other  by  four  sharp 
strong  teeth  ;  the  second  being  the  longest, 
the  lower  one  smallest  The  maxilla,  or 
jaws,  are  two,  placed  on  each  side,  beneath 
the  teeth:  they  r.re  small,  terminating  in  two 
lobes,  densely  fringed  with  fine  hairs  at  the 
apes ;  the  inner  lobe  the  largest,  somewhat 
orbicular  ;  the  outer  one  smaller,  being  an  articu- 
lated, somewhat  ovate  lobe  :  on  the  outside 
of  each  jaw  is  attached  a  moderateh'  long 
and  stout  feeler  or  jyaljxus,  composedof  four  joints : 
the  basal  joint  is  clavate,  the  second  is  obovate 
and  truncated,  the  third  is  much  stouter  and 
similar  in  form  ;  the  fourth  is  the  longest,  stout 
and  coidcal,  being  somewhat  pear-shaped.  The 
mentum,  or  chin,  is  somewhat  quadrate,  the  sides 
are  convex,  with  the  anterior  angles  acuminated  : 
tbe  labium,  or  under  lip,  is  somewhat  quadrate, 
horny  and  truncated  at  the  base,  with  a  leathery 
oval  lobe  in  front;  the  sides  are  excavated  to 
receive  another  pair  of  small  feelers,  or  palpi ; 
these  are  very  short,  stout,  and  composed  of  three 
joints  only;  the  basal  joint  is  cup-shaped  and 
scarcely  visible  ;  the  second  stout  and  oval ;  and 
the  third  is  very  slender,  with  the  apex  pointed. 

The  length  of  the  beetle  varies  from  ^  to  1;}  of  a 
line  ;  the  line  being  the  twjclfth  part  of  an  inch  : 
the  longer  ones  are  the  females,  which  are  con- 
siderably stouter  than  the  males,  and  this  is  es- 
pecially the  case  after  impregnation. 

When  the  beetle  is  feeding,  the  different  parts  o 
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the  month  are  all  employed  :  the  upper  nnd  under 
lips  opea  to  liberate  the  other  organs ;  the  two  sets 
of  teeth,  or  the  toothed  mandibles,  as  they  are 
named,  meet  when  closed,  and  from  their  strength 
and  horizontal  action  they  readily  break  the 
cutile  of  the  leaf.  Indeed,  some  that  I  put  into  a 
quill  soon  reduced  the  inside  of  the  cork  stopper  to 
powder.  The  jaws  seem  to  be  adapted  for  keei)ing 
in  the  food  during  the  short  process  of  masti- 
cation, and  the  four  feelers  hold  and  steady  an}'^ 
portion  of  the  leaf  to  be  eaten,  and  assist  in  con- 
ducting the  detached  morsels  into  the  mouth. 

From  the  experiments  so  successfully  conducted 
by  Mr.  Le  Keux,  it  appears  that  the  female  beetle 
lays  but  few  eggs  compared  with  most  other 
insects,  and  that  it  reciuires  a  period  of  about 
thirty  days  to  carr.  the  animal  though  its  various 
stages  up  to  the  time  when  it  becomes  a  perfect 
beetle  again,  viz.,  it  remains  an  egg  ten  days,  a 
maggot  six,  and  a  chrysalis  fourteen  days  :  the 
beetles  themselves  are  rather  long-lived,  for  they 
have  been  kept  in  that  state  from  July  until  the 
following  February. 

The  turnip-beetle,  and  all  the  species  of  Alficce 
related  to  it,  are  readily  known  by  the  great 
thickness  of  their  hinder  thighs,  which  gives 
them  the  power  of  leaping,  like  fleas,  to  a  pro- 
digious distance,  considering  their  small  size. 
Eighteen  inches  is  about  the  greatest  extent  of  their 
leap,  which  in  a  straight  line  would  be,  averaging 
their  stature,  216  times  their  own  length  : 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  leap  is  per- 
formed in  a  curved  line,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
a  considerably  greater  distance  is  achieved.  They 
seldom  walk,  and  when  at  rest  sit  with  their  hind 
legs  folded  under  them,  read)'^  to  skip  off  in  an 
instant,  if  disturbed,  or  when  even  approached  :  in 
warm  weather,  during  sunshine,  with  the  thermo- 
meter standing  between  70°  and  80"  in  the  shade, 
they  fly  with  facility. 

This  little  plague  is  not  confined  to  our  island, 
for  it  is  abundant  in  German)',  and  common  every- 
where in  Sweden,  where  it  is  very  destructive  in 
its  perfect  state.  Probably  in  England  no  portion 
of  the  countiyis  jjerfectly  free  from  these  insects, 
at  least  every  bank  and  meadow  harbours  them 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  they  have  been 
found  also  on  grass  lands  which  had  not  been 
ploughed  for  many  years,  and  where  there  were 
no  turnips  within  half  a  mile.  It  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  consider  this  part  of  their  history 
before  we  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
remedies.  The  turnip-beetles  hybernate,  or  live 
through  the  winter,  in  a  torpid  state,  and  may 
be  found  under  the  bark  of  trees,  as  well  as 
beneath  the  fallen  leaves,  in  the  chinks  of  old 
timber  and  paling,  the  stumps  of  thorns  and  of 
other  bushes,  where  the  bark  does  not  adhere 
close  to  the  stem,  and  the  hollow  stalks  of  grass 
and  stubble  seem  to  afford  them  an  asylum 
during  the  inclement  months  of  winter;  but  in- 
active as  they  then  are,  the  warmth  of  the  hand 
is  sufficient  to  revive  them  in  a  few  minutes, 
so  that  an  unusually  mild  day  in  January  or 
March  will  partially  seduce  them  from  their  re- 
treats, and  will  render  them  almost  as  active  as 
would  the  ardent  sun  of  summer. 

On  the  first  indication  of  spring,  if  the  weather 
prove  fine,  warmed  by  the  sun  and  cheered  by  his 
rays,  they  arouse  from  their  slumbers,  and  perma- 
nently leave  their  winter  quarters  for  sunny  situ- 
ations, where  they  may  be  seen  sitting  on  walls  in 
considerable  numbers,  or  sunning  themselves  on 
dry  banks  and  on  clods  of  earth,  protected  trora 


the  wind  :  they  have  been  observed  in  gardens  on 
turnips  and  cabbage-plants  as  early  as  March,  and 
in  April  on  the  crops  in  the  fields,  but  May  and 
June  appear  to  be  the  more  usual  periods  of  their 
first  and  most  fatal  attacks.  The  autumnal  crops 
have  been  occasionally  destroyed  by  them,*  and 
in  one  instance  I  have  seen  recorded,  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  September.  They  may  be  said  to  be 
abundant  from  May  to  October  amongst  the  grass, 
and  in  all  fields,  whether  of  wheat,  oats,  or  bar- 
ley :  a  friend  of  mine  observed  myriads  on  turnips 
in  Surrey,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  but  they  all 
disappeared  in  two  or  three  days  ;  and  both  sexes 
were  common  on  the  white  turnips  in  Dorsetshire 
last  October. 

It  seems  that  the  taste  of  the  turnip-beetle  is  far 
less  fastidious  than  is  generally  imagined.  This 
might  be  fairly  inferred  from  its  abounding  in 
situations  where  the  turnip  does  not  grow  ;  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  it  prefers  those 
plants  which  are  termed  cruciferous,  from  the 
shape  of  their  flowers,  of  which  cabbnges  and 
turnips  arc  examples  ;  of  these  the  leaves  of  the 
horse-radish,  the  common  turnip,  and  the  radish, 
are  its  favourite  food,  but  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
colewort,  water-cresses,  ladies'-smocks,  and  hedge 
mustard,  called  jack-by  the-hedge,  are  often  at- 
tacked ;  the  charlock  or  wild  mustard  is  also 
sometimes  covered  with  them  at  the  end  of  April, 
and  in  May  the  leaves  will  be  seen  pierced  with 
holes,  but  as  soon  as  the  turnips  come  up  they  de- 
sert other  allied  plants.  Mr.  Berry  has  recorded  a 
remarkable  excejition,  for  he  says  that  after  con- 
suming the  cabbage  plants,  the  fliesf  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  young  hops,  which  belong  to  a  very 
different  tribe  of  plants.  Kollar  also  states  that 
both  summer  and  winter  turnips  left  fur  seed 
suffer  in  warm  and  dry  weather,  from  the  attacks 
of  the  fly  injuring  the  flowers,  so  as  to  spoil  the 
produce  of  the  seed. 

The  next  subject  to  be  considered  is  a  remedy 
against  the  attacks  of  the  turnip  beetle,  which  in 
some  years  must  cause  losses  amounting  to  an 
enormous  sum  of  money,  for  so  long  back  as  1786 
Mr.  Young  stated  that  the  turnip  crop  destroyed 
in  Devonshire  alone  was  valued  at  100,000/.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  eggs,  we  see  that  they  are  laid 
on  the  binder  side  of  the  rough  leaf,  where  they  are 
pretty  well  secured  from  rain,  and  also  pro- 
tected by  the  strong  and  projecting  ribs  that  sup- 
port the  leaf  from  any  injury  that  might  occur 
from  the  leaves  being  ruffled  by  the  wind  or  other 
casualties  ;  and  the  inferior  skin  being  the  most 
delicate,  is  best  adapted  for  the  entry  of  the  infant 
and  tender  maggots  into  the  substance  of  the  leaf. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  at  this  stage  that  much  could 
be  done  in  destroying  them. 

The  maggots,  it  is  evident,  live  upon  the  rough 
leaf,  and  do  little  or  no  mischief  to  the  growth  of 
the  plants  ;  they  dwell  perfectly  secure  between 
the  two  cuticles,  unless  it  be  when  they  leave  the 
burrows  they  had  first  commenced,  probably  not 
of  common  occurrence,  to  form  new  ones  at  a 
remote  part  of  the  same  or  upon  another  leaf.  At 
this  period  they  are  most  probably  affected  by 
parasitic  enemies. 

The  chrysalis  is  buried  only  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  it  is  probably  protected 
ii)  a  slight  web,  forming  a  cradle  for  it  to  lie  in 

*  In  1826  a  crop  was  destroyed  at  Knutsford  after 
the  21st  of  August. 

t  Might  not  these  have  been  the  Aliica  concinna) 
or  some  allied  species  ? 
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free  from  pressure.     I  think  some  eiforts  might  be 
successfully  trade  for  its  destruction  at  this  time. 
^    It  is,  however,  in  its  last  and  perfect  state  that 
he  mischief  is  done.     It   is  the  beetle  which  de- 
troys  the  two  first  smooth  leaves,  called  the  cotijledovs, 
nd    the   heart   of  the  plant   between    them,  by 
j.iercing  them  like  a  sieve,  destroying  the  cellular 
jssue  and  stopping  the  growth  of  the  plant.  They 
^  so  feed  upon  the  rough  leaves,  drilling  them  full 
'''   round    holes,   which    are  larger  on  the  upper 
*;'an  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  ;  and  if  the  appe- 
*^*^e  of  the  beetle  be  not  satisfied,  he  enlarges  the 
*^I'erture,   and   thus    gives   it   an  irregular  form, 
*^hich  dilates  with  the  growth  of  the  leaf  :  hence 
the  large  holes  we  see  at  a  later  period.     After  all, 
it  is  at  this  stage  of  their  existence,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  that  we  can  attack  them  with  the  best 
prospect  of  success,  if  they  cannot  be  kept  off  by 
other  means. 

In  collecting  the  turnip-beetles  by  sweeping  and 
various  methods,  large  numbers  of  small  carnivo- 
rous beetles,  belonging  to  the  Carabidcc  andStajj/?!/- 
liiiidce,*  are  found  with  them  ;  these  probably  teed 
upon  the  larvae  ;  but  from  the  very  recent  dis- 
covery of  the  early  stages  of  the  turnip-beetle,  we 
are  yet  ignorant  of  the  parasites,  of  which  it  may 
be  presumed  there  are  more  than  one  species,  that 
prey  upon  the  maggots  and  chrysalides  ;  for  it  is 
a  wise  dispensation  of  Providence  to  keep  every 
animal  in  check  by  some  other  that  is  either  more 
powerful  or  more  sagacious  than  itself,  and  this 
counteracting  effect  is  produced  in  a  degree  equal, 
or  eventually  superior,  to  the  noxious  animal,  so 
that  in  a  greater  or  less  space  of  time  the  destruc- 
tive power  may  be  rendered  no  longer  formidable, 
or  be  absolutely  annihilated  by  the  attacks  of  its 
parasites.  This  natural  process,  though  never 
failing,  is  often  too  slow  in  its  o])eration  to  secure 
immediate  relief  ;  the  farmer  must,  therefore,  de- 
vise means,  if  possible,  for  the  more  speedy  de- 
struction of  the  enemy. 

The  beetles  are  seldom  found  in  shady  places, 
except  during  the  winter  season,  and  they  cannot 
bear  cold  and  wet,  which  are  great  protections 
against  their  increase;  itconsequentlyfollowsthat 
■warmth  and  sunshine  are  far  more  favourable  to 
their  multiplication,  and  in  such  seasons  they  are 
most  to  be  dreaded.  Showery  weather,  after  a  long 
drought,  and  cloudy  days  with  gleams  of  sunshine, 
also  render  them  abundant, -j-  as  such  seasons  do 
the  greater  portion  of  insects,  but  in  a  few  instances 
tliey  have  been  known  to  do  much  mischief  even  in 
cold  weather. 

That  the  turnip-beetle  is  endowed  with  an  acute 
and  powerful  sense  of  smelling,  is  i)roved  by  his 
flying  against  the  wind,  and  deserting  all  other 
plants  as  soon  as  a  turnip-crop  appears  in  his 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Le  Keux  says  that  in  May, 
IS'M),  when  the  thermometer  was  75?  in  the  shade, 
during  a  south  %cind,  great  numbers  were  on  the 
wing,  and  all  proceeding  so«^/itt'arrf;  and  again, 
that  eight  acres,  forming  the  summit  of  a  hill  in 
Devonshire,  were  sown  with  turnips,  and  when 
the  young  plants  were  just  rising  above  the 
groimd,  the  wind  being  for  more  than  a  week  at 
south-east,  wafting  the  scent  to  the  north-west,  ihey 
were  so  destroyed  on  tins  side,  that  nearly  an  acre 
was  bare,  whilst  the  south-east  side  was  not 
touched,  until  the  plants  had  attained  a  size  to 

•  Cuitis's  Britisli  Entomology,   folios  446,  758,  &:c. 
-f-  A  liekl  of  turnips  is  stated  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  Hy  in  a  few  hours  before  a  thunder-storm  at 
Hocking  ham. 


render  the  attacks  of  the  beetle  of  little  conse- 
quence. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  appears  that  no 
season  will  secure  us  entirelj'  against  the  attacks 
of  the  turnip-beetle,  and  that  no  soil  is  considered 
safe  from  them  is  evident  upon  the  best  testimony  ; 
it  is  very  destructive  upon  strong  lands  ;  and  not 
less  so  on  light  ones.  Neither  is  the  period  of 
their  attack  limited,  for  as  one  pair  of  insects  may 
produce  five  or  six  broods  in  a  season,  there  is  a 
constant  succession,  which  renders  any  plan  for 
extirpating  the  beetle  in  any  of  its  three  early 
stages  scarcely  practicable.  As  the  turnip  when 
in  rough  leaf  is  not  in  anv  danger  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  beetle,  it  is  evident  that  our  first  care 
must  be  to  preserve  the  young  ])lant,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  or 
using  such  sjieedy  means  the  instant  the  beetles 
appear,  as  will  destroy  or  drive  them  away.  The 
primary  object  will  be  to  discover  the  best  manure 
for  that  pur()ose,  and  a  dressing  that  will  render 
if  possible  the  soil  obnoxious  to  the  insect. 

it  has  been  correctly  said,  "  that  the  manure 
which  most  effectually  promotes  the  growth  of 
the  plant  will  be  the  best  defence  from  the  insect ; 
and  that  when  the  growth  is  slowest,  the  danger 
from  the  insect  is  most  seriou?."  This  arises  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  advantage  that  insects 
have  over  vegetation  ;  a  gleam  of  sunshine  is 
almost  sufficient  to  call  them  into  active  life,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  and  as  is  evident  from  the 
swarms  of  delicate  gnats  that  may  often  be  seen 
dancing  in  the  air  when  frost  is  on  the  ground 
even  in  January;  but  it  requires  the  accumulated 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  a  much  longer  duration  of 
warmth,  to  set  inaction  the  fluids  of  plants. 

It  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  subject  to  take  a 
cursory  view  of  the  recoramciHiations  suggested 
by  various  eminent  agriculturists  ;  and  as  the  re- 
sults derived  from  some  of  their  experiments  have 
been  greatly  at  variance,  I  may  venture  occasion- 
ally to  offer  an  opinion  ;  but  as  it  is  not  strictly 
within  my  jirovince  to  defennlne  such  practical 
points  of  difference,  I  can  only  hope  that  they  may 
be  encouraged  to  prosecute  their  valuable  re- 
searches until  such  variations  are  satisfactorily 
explained. 

Whether  any  r?«Vec^ protection  against  the  beetle 
can  be  expected  from  manure,  since  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  it  is  not  upon  the  seeds  that  the  eggs 
are  laid,  now  becomes  a  question  ;  for  when  the 
maggots  escape  from  their  burrows  in  the  leaves, 
and  enter  the  earth,  in  Older  to  become  chrysalides, 
before  changing  to  beetles,  the  manure,  I  should 
think,  seldom  contains  sufficient  ammonia  to  de- 
stroy ^hem,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  any  moderate 
fermentation  would  rather  facilitate  than  retard 
their  metamorphoses  ;  moreover,  the  instinct  of 
insects  is  so  perfect,  that  the  maggot  would 
Tiiost  assuredly  avoid  obnoxious  s])ots,  so  that,  if 
any  manure  were  spread  that  would  injure  them, 
unless  it  formed  a  very  uniform  stratum,  it  would 
not  ensure  success,  although  great  advantage 
might  be  derived  from  its  use. 

Burning  has  been  found  the  best  preventive 
against  the  beetle  by  some,  which  is  readily  ac- 
counted for,  since  it  would  destroy  any  chrysa- 
lides in  the  land,  and  as  the  beetles  may  be  in 
abundance  in  the  field  when  it  is  preparing  for 
turnips,  burning  would,  of  course,  be  destruction 
to  them,  and  spreading  the  ashes  afterwards  over 
the  ground  will  prove  an  additional  security  ;  but 
such  a  system  does  not  suit  sandy  soils,  neither 
can  it  be  followed  up  regularly  on  any  land. 
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Feeding-  off  the  turnips  is  strongly  recommended 
as  an  antidote  to  the  beetle,  as  well  as  from  its 
peculiar  advantages  of  manuring  and  preparing 
the  land  for  the  barley  crop  and  succeeding  seeds. 
I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  advantages  derived 
from  sheep-folding,  as  regards  the  beetle,  to  the 
perfect  stamping  down  of  the  soil  and  herbage,  by 
which  all  insect  life  is  destroyed,  rather  than  to 
any  peculiar  quality  in  sheep  manure,  unless  it  be 
contained  in  their  urine. 

However  Mr.  .Sutton's  "  plan  of  preparing  the 
fallows  for  the  seed,  and  leaving  the  land  for  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  before  sowing,"   may  have 
answered  occasionally,   as  his   hypothesis  is  not 
correct,   we   must   look    to   other  causes  for  Ida 
success,  and  this  is  probably  the  exposure  of  the 
chrysalides  to  drought   and   changes   of  tempera- 
ture, which  would  naturally  destroy  them  ;     the 
opportunity  the  weeds   have   of  growing  up  and 
overpowering  the  crop  seems  to  be  a  fatal  objec- 
tion to  this  process.    I  quite  coincide,  however, 
with    Mr.   Cowdry,   that    the  destruction    of  the 
beetle  may  he  greatly  facilitated  by  the  mode  of 
ploughing  he  suggests,   for   if  the  chrysalides  be 
deeply  buried  under  the  furrow,  they  will  perish 
for  want  of  sufficient  sun  and  moisture  to  bring 
forth  the  little  beetles,   or  even  if  they   hatched, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  earth  heaped  upon  them  ;  this  is  taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  chrysalides  are  in  the  soil, 
which  would  depend   upon   the  character  of  the 
preceding  crop.     And  here  again  we   require  in- 
formation, for  if  the  maggot  of  the  turnip- beetle 
will  live  in  the  leaves  of  clover  and  other  artificial 
grasses,  then  such  a  process  as  deep  ploughing 
becomes  an  effective  remedy  i  if  not,  it  would  only 
be  useful  where  the  first  crop  had  failed  from  the 
land  being  infested  with  the  turnip  beetles. 

if  the  turnip-beetle  were  not  common  every- 
where in  Sweden,  it  might  be  presumed  that  nor- 
thern latitudes  were  uncongenial  to  its  habits,  for 
it  did  not  appear  to  be  known  in  Scotland  until 
18'2h",  and  it  has  done  but  little  mischief,  I  believe, 
since  ;  but  this  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Fleming  and 
others  to  the  turnips  being  drilled  in  ;  indeed, 
broadcast  is  generally  considered  inferior  to  dril- 
ling, and  the  system  of  ridging  for  the  drill  is 
recommended  by  most  farmers.  Cold  and  wet  we 
know  do  not  agree  with  the  perfect  insect,  and 
such  seasons  may  be  still  more  pernicious  to  it  in 
its  earlier  states,  which  may  account  for  its  rarity 
in  Scotland,  where  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
noticed  it;  and  in  parts  of  Forfarshire  and  in  East 
Lothian  the  fly  is  said  to  be  scarcely  known.  Mr. 
*Bowie,  however,  of  Arbroath,  seems  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  effects  of  the  fly,  although  he 
only  remembered  its  attacking  the  plants  once  in 
rough  leaf,  and  that  was  during  the  hot  and  dry 
summer  of  1826.  I  see  also  that  at  Cramond,  near 
Edinburgh,  it  is  now  abundant.  No  notice  has 
been  taken  of  it  in  Scotland,  except  on  the  eastern 
side,  where  it  may  be  expected,  as  in  the  eastern 
counties  of  England,  that  the  fly  would  be  most 
fatiil  to  the  crops,  as  there  is  a  much  less  fall  of 
rain  on  that  side  than  in  the  western  and  south- 
western quarters  of  the  kingdom  ;  we  sec,  how- 
ever, from  the  destruction  recorded  in  Devonshire, 
that  in  a  warm  district,  although  subject  to  a  great 
deal  of  wet,  its  progress  is  not  always  impeded. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  agriculturists, 
that  raw  and  long  manure  harbours  the  beetle,  and 
and  if  turnips  be  sown  on  a  stubble-crop,  they  are 
often  completely  destroyed.  I  see  Mr.  Webb  Hall 
states  that  he  has  had  to  sow  stubble-crops  three 


times  over,  and  seed  sown  on  stubble  late  in 
August  has  been  taken  off  by  the  beetle  in  more 
than  one  instance.  Whether  this  arises  from  the 
hollow  straws  affording  a  retreat  for  the  beetles,  or 
that  the  weeds  had  supported  them  or  the  maggots, 
so  that  the  chrysalides  were  lying  undisturbed  in 
the  land,  is  not  easily  explained. 

Mr.  Linton  and  many  others  recommended  dril- 
ling in  not  less  than  three  or  even  four  pounds  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  and  six  or  seven  pounds  broad- 
cast ;  for  he  very  justly  observes  that  thick  sowing 
causes  the  plants  to  grow  much  more  rapidly  when 
yoimg than  thin  sowing;  and  by  drilling  in  with 
the  seed  a  peculiar  compost,  containing  the  strong- 
est animal  manures,  the  fly,  he  says,  has  never 
yet  disappointed  him  of  obtaining  a  good  crop.*  I 
think  it  probable  that  the  ammonia  in  this  potent 
manure  may  be  disagreeable,  if  not  destructive,  to 
the  insect;  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plant,  from 
its  stimulating  effects,  defies  their  attacks.  The 
vegetation  of  the  seed  may  be  accelerated  by 
steeping  it  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  and 
the  surest  way  to  obtain  a  strong  crop  is  to  sow 
seed  of  the  same  age,  otherwise  the  plants  do  not 
come  up  simultaneously,  and  the  fly  will  attack  and 
destroy  the  crop  in  detail. 

Mr.  Linton  also  adds  that  he  has  found  more 
benefit  from  the  manure  he  describes  in  the  suc- 
ceeding crops  of  clover-seeds  than  from   three  or 
four  chaldrons  of  lime  to  the  acre.     With  regard 
to  the  use  of  lime,  a  great  deal  must  depend  upon 
the  soil  on  which  it  is  used,  which  may  account  for 
the  conflicting   opinions  respecting  its  effects  in 
protecting  the  turnips  against  the  fly.     From  six 
to  eight  bushels  of  quicklime   per   acre  may  be 
sown    over  the  young  plants  successfully  in  dry 
weather;  but  it  must    be  repeated  after  rain  or 
dew  ;  and  this,  as  well  as  soot,  requires  to  be  re- 
giilarly  and  evenly   dusted  over  the  plants.     Mr. 
Birk  says  that   he  used  slaked  lime  with  perfect 
success  ;  and    although    profusely,    it  did   not  at 
all  injure  the  plants,     it  should  be  slaked  at  the 
time  of  use,  and  ought  to  be  spread  in  a  very  hot 
state,  when  it  burns  the  fly.     Some  danger  to  the 
plant  seems  to  attend   this  process,  arising  from 
the  heat  generated  by  the  lime — at  least,  so  I  pre- 
sume ;  but  some  little  explanation  is  required  in 
these  statements    to   distinguish  clearly  between 
slciked  and  quick  or  unslaked  lime.     Very  different 
were  the  results  from  Mr.  Le  Keiix's  experiments. 
Forty   bushels  of  lime  per  acre  were  spread,  he 
says,  immediately  before  the  seeds  were  sown,  and 
did  no  good  ;  and  when  the  plants  came  up,  and 
the  fly  was  observed  attacking  theni,  lime-dust  was 
thrown  over  them,  so  that  many  of  the  plants  were 
quite  white  with  a  coal  of  it ;  after  which  as  many 
flies  were  found  upon  those  as  upon  any  that  were 
free,  and  they  were  eventually  devoured.     This  is 
again  quite  at  variance  with  the  opinion,  that  re- 
peated  dustings   of  ashes   and   soot,    when    the 
plants  are  wet  with  dew,  will  keep  oft"  the  fly,  and 
prevent  their  feeding.     In  another  place  he  states 
that  the  upper  part  of  a  field  in  a  sheltered  situ- 
ation, with  a  south  aspect,  which   has  been  sown 
with  barley,  was  well  dressed  with  lime,  and  sown 
early  in  May  with  whitestone  turnii)s.  which  were 
destroyed  i^^  soon  as  they  appeared  above  ground; 
tl^e  land  was  sown  again,  and  harrowed,  the  sur- 
face being  thickly  strewed  over  with  wood  ashes  ; 
the  plants  were,  however,  devoured  as  rapidly  as 
before. 

The  growth  of  the  turnips  being  stunted  by  too 

*  Journal  of  Royal  Agri.  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  432. 
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frequent  repetitions,  they  become  fincery  on  light 
sandy  soi's,  and  are  then  more  likely  to  fail 
a  sacrifice  to  the  fly.  A  good  coat  of  clay  or 
chalk  has  the  effect  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  of  in- 
vigorating the  land,  and  giving  it  the  power  of 
again  producing:  good  crops  once  in  four  years. 
The  culture  of  mangold-wurtzel  is  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  farmer,  when  the  land  gets 
tired  of  turnips  ;  and  it  has  the  additional  recom- 
mendation of  not  encoiUMging  the  increase  of  the 
turnip  beetles.  As  it  is  quite  certain,  I  should 
say,  that  the  beetles  are  attracted  by  scent,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  likely  that,  if  a  field  of  turnips  were 
planted  round  with  a  belt  of  mangold-wnitzei,  the 
turnips  might  escape  their  attacks,  if  not  entirely, 
tea  very  considerable  extent;  especially  when 
the  insects  are  believed  to  come  from  a  distance  ; 
for  at  the  early  stage  of  the  jjlants  a  few  luours  of 
respite  may  be  of  vital  importance.  The  Swedish 
turnip,  or  Ruta-bago,  whether  it  be  a  hybrid  pro- 
duced by  the  turnip  and  cabbage,  or  .1  distinct 
species,  has  not  the  strong  scent  at  an  advanced 
period  which  is  so  perceptible  in  the  English 
turnip  when  in  rough  leaf;  and  if  there  he  as 
marked  a  difference  of  smell  in  the  seed-leaves,  it 
■would  give  the  former  a  decided  advantage  in  ex- 
posed situations,  where  the  beetles  are  attracted 
from  distant  localities :  being  sown  in  May  or 
June,  however,  is,  I  conceive,  not  a  recommenda- 
tion, as  I  believe  that  to  be  a  period  of  the  year 
when  the  first  principal  brood  is  generally  at  its 
maximum,  as  the  second  is  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember ;  but  the  temperature  of  the  seasons  may 
in  this  respect  make  a  variation  of  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  on  either  side  of  the  average  :  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that 
the  beetle  is  weakest  in  July. 

I  fear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  early  sowing 
can   insure   the  turnip-crop  ;  for  as   the   beetles 
hybernate,   the   same  warmth  and  sunshine  that 
make  the  seed    vegetate  will  bring  the  swarms  of 
beetles  from  their   retreats  ;    and  it  is  worth  con- 
sidering whetherby  early  sowing  we  do  not  entice 
a  hungry   horde  from   their  winter   quarters,   or 
from  the  banks   and  meadows  where  they  are  at 
first   supported  ;    whereas   by    not  sowing  until 
Midsummer,  the   beetles  may  in  the  mean  while 
be   starved    and  drawn  off  to    more    favourable 
localities,  or  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  small  birds 
and   the   casualties   of   the   wet  and  cold  of    our 
spring.     Such  seasons  we  know  do  not  agree  with 
the  beetles ;  and  I  have  observed  that  when  the 
dew  is  upon  the  turnips  in  the  autumn,  they  keep 
under  the   leaves,  and   appear  to  be  aslee[)  ;  and 
windy   weather  has  a  similar  effect  in  rendering 
them   quiescent.     The  crops  being  attacked  an(l 
destroyed   in    the    autumn,   does    not   altogether 
militate   against    good    success    at    IMidsr.mmer, 
especially  in  forward  seasons.     Similar  objections 
to   the   above  may   be   urged  against  sowing  the 
white  turnips  with  the  Swedes  ;  for  if  the  quantity 
of  beetles  be  small,  the  Swedes  may  be  prc-;ervL'd 
in  consequence  of  the  turni|»  being  their  favourite 
food ;    hut   on   the   other   hand    multitudes    may 
sometimes   be   thus     attracted   from   a  distance, 
which  would  not  otherwise,  it  may  be  presumed, 
have  detected  the  Swedes,  from  their  scent  being 
less  perceptible. 

It  is  now  three  years  since  I  intimated  that 
"some  benefit  miglit  be  derived  from  destroying 
tliose  cruciferous  plants,  ilnjubnuni  alliaiia  and 
Cardamine.  pratensis*  to  which  these  Alticm  are  so 

*  Curtis'a  Crit.  Ent.,  pla.   569  and  179,  called 


strongly  attached,  for  they  grow  in  abundance  in 
every  hedge  and  meadow  :  they  appear  long  before 
the  turnips  come  up,  and  attract  and  give  support 
to  the  parents  of  the  future  swarms  that  are  to 
sweep  away  the  crops  of  the  farmer."*  As  these 
plants  often  flower  at  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
produce  their  leaves  at  a  mucli  earlier  period,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  they  nurse  the  fly,  and  are 
its  great  resources  for  food  and  nourishment  in 
the  earliest  days  of  spring;  but  how  to  eradicate 
the  Cardamine  is  for  future  consideration.  The 
hedge-mustard,  and  other  cruciferous  plants  on 
banks  and  road-sides,  are  quite  under  our 
controul ;  and  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  our 
neighbour  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  to  keep  our 
fields  and  hedges  clear  of  charlock  and  every 
allied  weed  of  that  family,  all  of  which  harbour 
the  turnip-beetle. 

Before  dismissing  this  portion  of  the  subject, 
two  or  three  remarks  will  be  useful.  It  is  certain 
that  manure  gives  strength  to  the  turnip-[dant, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  destroy  the  beetles. 
Hoeing  and  rolling  may  harass  and  kill  many  of 
them  ;  and  as  this  process  promotes  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  plants,  it  must  be  attended 
with  no  slight  advantages.  I  expect  also  that  if  it 
were  performed  in  damp  days,  or  after  heavy 
dews,  the  benefit  would  be  increased  ;  for  if  the 
beetles  leap  in  moist  weather  they  often  fall  upon 
their  backs,  where  they  stick,  and,  after  beitig  ex- 
hausted, become  torpid  and  apparently  dead,  if 
the  air  be  cold  ;  but  they  reanimate  as  they  are 
dried  by  the  sun.  In  cold  and  wet  weather  it 
might  not  prove  less  efficient ;  for  multitudes  of 
the  flies  are  then  sheltered  under  and  about  the 
clods,  which  being  broken  down,  the  insects  must 
perish  by  the  pressure  ;  and  if  there  were  any 
chrysalides  in  the  earth,  they  would  in  all  proba- 
bility suffer  the  same  fate. 

There  are  many  who  consider  that  turnips 
should  be  sown  immediately  after  ploughing,  and 
that  much  of  the  success  attending  a  crop  depends 
upon  the  diligence  employed  in  getting  in  the 
manure  and  seed  ;  whilst  some  maintain  that  the 
land  should  lie  undisturbed  for  a  fortnight  before 
sowing.  Such  conflicting  opinions,  as  far  as  the 
fly  is  concerned,  may  often  be  reconciled  by  the 
difference  of  the  seasons  when  the  observations 
were  made.)  VVe  know  that  turnips  must  not  be 
sowns  iti  too  dry  nor  too  wet  a  state  of  the  soil,  yet 
this  is  precisely  the  state  most  fitted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  fl}^ ;  for  it  is  well  ascertained  that 
a  moderate  degree  of  moisture  is  necessary  to 
bring  forth  or  to  hatch  almost  all  insects,  and  if 
this  be  accompanied  by  a  mild  air,  it  is  the  better 
suited  to  them  ;  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to 
expect  that  after  a  fine  early  spring  the  turnip- 
beetles  will  be  found  most  abundant. 

From  the  dislike  the  fly  has  to  repeated  w^et,  I 
have  always  thought  that  watering  the  turnips 
would  be  highly  useful  ;  and  this  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Bayldon,  whoreconuncndsthemtobe 
watered  every  other  day,  four,  five,  and  sixtiincs  if 
necessary.  J     Irrigatitig  the  land  would  not  have  so 

sauce  alone,  or  iied^e-mustard,  and  coniaion  ladies'- 
smock. 

*  Ibid,  folio  6 j(). 

-f-  riie  perusal  of  the  report  in  the  Transactions  of 
tbo  Doncp.ster  Agricultural  Society  is  strongly  re- 
tonwueuded,  and  iu  their  "  Analysis  of  tbo  Returns," 
the  date  of  every  year  is  alono  wanting  to  make  it  in- 
valuable. 

X  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?     In  a  garden  it  migbl; 
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good  an  effect,  I  think,  as  watering,  because  the 
beetles  would  only  be  floated  off  the  leaves,  if 
they  were  detached  at  all ;  and  if  they  were  left 
thus  for  two  or  three  days,  there  would  be  a  great 
chance  of  their  recovering  when  the  plants  were 
left  dry  ;  whereas  by  the  watering  tbey  would  be 
forcibly  brushed  off,  and  get  set  fast  in  the  earth 
and  die.  The  benefit  would  be  most  felt,  I  con- 
ceive, on  heavy  lands,  with  regard  to  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  beetles ;  but  it  would  everywhere 
have  the  advantage  of  destroying  the  chrysalis,  by 
stopping  up  the  pores  of  the  soil,  and  so  pre- 
venting the  exit  of  the  fly. 

Nitrate  of  soda  has  been  tried  in  two  instances 
on  crops  of  Swedish  turnips  with  very  beneficial 
effects  ;  and  it  probably  assists,  from  its  peculiar 
qualities,  in  checking  the  increase  of  the  beetles. 
The  nitrate  was  sown  two  or  three  days  after  the 
seed  ■>  and  it  may  be  used  on  all  soils  excepting 
on  chalk.  It  should  be  sown  broad-cast,  mixed 
with  wood-ashes,  which  enable  the  sower  to 
spread  it  more  regularly. 

^Ve  now  come  to  what  may  be  termed  direct 
remedies. 

The  Paul-net,  as  it  is  called,  after  its  inventor, 
although  it  has  been  considered  as  a  toy,  yet  I  am 
of  opinion  might  be  usefully  employed  ;  for  I  have 
seen  a  quart  bottle  filled  with  the  little  turnip- 
beetles  that  were  all  caught  with  this  net.  If  I 
remember  correctly,  Mr.  Paul's  plan  was  to  sow  a 
small  spot  with  white  turnips  early,  as  a  decoy,  and 
over  that  space  to  draw  his  net.*  It  always 
struck  me  that  vast  quantities  made  their  escape 
by  skipping  out  of  the  net,  which  was  its  greatest 
defect,  but  this  might  be  remedied  by  placing  some 
sawdust  at  the  extremity  of  the  bag,  mixed  with 
lumps  of  common  ammonia,  or  sprinkled  with 
spirits  of  turpentine,  which  perhaps  would  be 
better  ;  but  either  of  these  would  kill  a  gi-eat  many, 
and  stupify  the  remainder,  until  the  contents  of 
the  net  were  subjected  to  sufficient  heat  to  deprive 
them  of  life.  This  process  is  no  doubt  trouble- 
some, and  requires  to  be  repeated  ;  and  unless, 
perhaps,  some  alterations  were  made,  it  would 
not  answer  on  an  extensive  scale.  This,  however, 
is  no  fatal  objection  to  the  principle. 

A  board  newly  painted  or  tarred,  and  drawn 
over  the  turnips,  will  catch  multitudes  of  the 
beetles  ;  for  on  being  disturbed  they  leap  against 
it,  and  cannot  release  themselves.  I  should  re- 
commend white  paint ;  and  the  brighter  it  is  the 
better,  as  all  insects  are  attracted  by  light  colours. 
Neither  wet  nor  windy  weather  would  be  suited 
to  these  operations  ;  for  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
beetles  are  at  such  seasons  disinclined  to  move  ; 
neither  would  mid-day  in  fine  weather  do,  as  they 
are  then  active,  and  fly  well ;  for  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  corroborated  also  by  the  flight  of  swallows, 
that  in  hot  days  and  sunshine  insects  fligh  high, 
whilst  in  damp  weather  they  keep  upon  or  near 
the  ground. 

Fumigation  by  burning  stubble,  weeds,  &c.,  to 
windward  of  the  field,  so  that  the  smoke  drives 

probably  have  a  good  effect,  but  on  a  score  of  acres? 
If,  indeed,  a  water-cart  filled  with  brine  could  be 
conveniently  once  run  over  a  field,  it  might,  as  there 
staled,  prove  a  partial  remedy,  and  it  certainly  is 
worth  tiyirig  ;  for  even  should  it  not  be  effectual 
on  that  point,  it  would,  no  doubt,  prove  beneficial  to 
the  growth  of  the  crop. —  F.  Burke. 

*  A  very  good  representation  of  this  net  will  be 
seen  in  Kirby  and  Spence'a  Introduction  to  Ento- 
mology, pi.  24,  fig.  3. 


along  the  ground,  has  proved  effectual;  biit  I 
should  prefer  burning  to  leeward  as  a  preventive, 
for  as  the  bestles  are  attracted  by  the  scent  of  the 
turnips,  and  fly  towards  the  wind,  they  would  be 
baffled  by  such  a  manoeuvre. 

Watering  the  plants  with  brine  sufficiently 
strong  to  aflfect  the  insects,  but  not  strong  enough 
to  injure  the  young  plants,  would,  I  expect,  prove 
a  most  successful  remedy;  and  when  in  rough 
leaf  it  would  also  kill  the  larva;,  and  even  destroy 
the  eggs  that  were  exposed  to  its  influence. 

In  Hanover,  fields  of  white  turnips  have  been 
preserved  from  the  fly  by  thickly  sprinkling  the 
dust  of  chalky  roads  on  the  young  plants  at  night, 
when  a  heavy  dew  is  falling,  until  they  appeared 
covered  with  the  powder.  The  fly,  it  is  said,  will 
at  once  disappear,  especially  if  the  nest  day  be  a 
bright  sunshine,  and  the  dust  is  dried  upon  the 
leaves,  which  prevents  their  little  teeth  from 
gnawing  the  leaf,  or  disgusts  them  in  some  other 
way,  and  they  depart  to  more  agreeable  quarters. 
If  the  sprinkling  be  immediately  succeeded  by 
heavy  rains,  so  that  the  dust  ,is  washed  off,  the 
operation  must  be  repeated.  Several  other  means 
are  suggested  by  M.  Wundram,  which  have  proved 
to  be  useless  in  this  country  ;  and  his  reasoning 
induces  a  belief  that  he  is  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  turnip-fly.  An  infusion  of 
wormwood  sprinkled  over  the  young  plants  and 
seed-beds  will,  he  says,  secure  them  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  fliti,  as  they  dislike  the  bitterness 
thus  conveyed. 

Drawing  boughs  of  the  elder  over  the  field  is 
supposed  to  annoy  the  beetles,  and  drive  them 
away;  and  the  leaves  of  the  elder,  when  fresh 
gathered,  being  covered  with  a  glutinous  liquor, 
and  those  of  the  lime,  &c.,  when  the  honey-de_w 
is  upon  them,  are  recommended  to  be  strewed  in 
gardens  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  turnip- 
beetles. 

I  confess  that  I  have  no  faith  in  the  plants 
being  rendered  obnoxious  to  the  fly  from  steeping 
the  seeds  in  oil,  brine,  brimstone,  or  milk,  as 
practised  by  many.  Such  immersions  may  render 
the  plants  stronger,  or  cause  more  of  the  seeds  to 
vegetate,  which  will  at  once  account  for  the  suc- 
cess that  is  said  to  be  derived  from  this  process. 
If,  indeed,  the  eggs  of  the  insect  were  laid  upon 
the  seed,  the  oil  and  brine  would  be  most  effica- 
cacious ;  hut  that  notion  is  exploded. 

Mr.  Le  Keux  says  that  washing  over  the  plants 
with  sulphate  of  potash  had  no  efi'ect ;  and  he  very 
justly  observes,  that  if  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf  could  be  poisoned,  the  beetles  might  feed  upon 
the  under  side  with  impunity.  Powdered  sulphur, 
strewed  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  did  not  deter 
the  flies  from  attacking  the  plants,  but  it  improved 
their  appearance.  Snuff,  assafoetida,  a  powder 
called  anti-tinea,  for  preserving  furs,  proved 
equally  powerless.  They  did  retire  from  smelling 
salts  (Carb.  am.),  and  died  immediately  on  being 
exposed  to  the  eflluvia  from  it ;  but  a  small  bit 
placed  an  inch  from  the  plant  would  destroy  it 
also.  This,  or  something  that  would  overpower 
the  scent  of  the  turnips,  might  perhaps  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  driving  away  or  deceiving 
the  fly.  One  ounce  of  tar,  one  ounce  of  olive  oil, 
and  two  ounces  of  strong  caustic  potash,  well 
mixed  together,  and  shaken  up  with  the  requisite 
quantity  of  water,  were  next  poured,  the  fourth 
day  after  sowing,  over  a  patch  on  a  hill  swarming 
with  the  fly.  at  the  end  of  August.  Not  many  of 
the  seeds  came  up,  but  the  few  plants  from  them 
were  of  a  healthy  colour,  and  acquired  the  rough 
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leaf,  a  few  only  on  the  windward  side  being  punc- 
tured ;  but  several  days'  rain  occurred  at  the 
most  critical  time,  which  might  be  their  best  pro- 
tection. 

Such  are  the  remedies  proposed  ;  but  I  fear  it  is 
not  by  the  experiments  of  a  few  philosophic  men 
that  we  can  hope  to  discover  any  positive  antidote 
to  so  great  an  evil.  We  want  correct  data  from 
every  sort  of  soil  under  the  various  influences  of 
climate  and  effects  of  cultivation,  bciore  we  can 
fairly  grasp  the  subject.  Until  we  become  ac 
quainted  with  the  economy  of  the  beetle,  we  were 
groping  in  the  dark.  That  important  discovery 
has  brought  us  a  few  steps  towards  the  light ;  and 
those  who  wish  to  follow  in  the  path  of  truth 
should  try  and  examine  Mr.  Lc  Keux's  expeii- 
nients,  which  it  is  easy  to  do,  by  Ailing  a  garden- 
pot  with  earth,  carefully  sifted  to  take  out  all 
worms,  centipedes,  or  other  living  animals,  which 
might  destroy  the  chrysalides.  When  this  is 
done,  plant  in  it  a  small  turnip,  in  rough  leaf, 
having  a  fine  wire-gauze  guard,  large  enough  to 
enclose  the  plant,  and  fitting  just  inside  the  top  of 
the  pot.  One  or  more  pairs  of  the  beetles  must  be 
placed,  with  a  fresh  turnip  leaf,  in  a  largemoutbed 
transparent  bottle,  then  tie  over  the  end  a  piece 
of  muslin  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  insects; 
for  if  the  cork  or  stopper  be  put  in,  the  bottle 
will  become  wet  inside,  which  will  prevent  the  fe- 
males from  laying  any  eggs.  1  imagine  they  will 
not  adhere  to  the  damp  leaf.  The  leaf  Tnay  be  ex- 
amined daily  through  a  magnifying-njlass,  and  as 
soon  as  any  eggs  are  discovered,  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  pot  where  the  turnip  is  growing, 
that  the  little  maggots  may  be  able  to  get  at  the 
living  leaves  as  soou  as  they  liatch.  The  progress 
of  the  insect  may  thus  be  traced  through  its  diffe- 
rent stages ;  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
place  the  garden  pot  in  a  saucer,  into  which  water 
should  be  daily  poured,  if  necessary,  to  nourish 
and  refresh  the  plant. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  amongst  our  best  friends 
are  the  small  birds,  a  great  number  of  which, 
such  as  the  grey  and  yellow  wagtails,  no  doidit 
destroy  incredible  numbers  of  these  insects  in 
their  various  stages.  Their  nests  ought  to  be 
protected,  and  the  birds  themselves  defended  from 
persecution. 

There  is  another  species  of  Altica,  whose  habits 
arc  similar  to  those  of  Alfica  ncmorum,  which 
materially  assists  in  injuring  the  turnip  crops. 
The  habits  of  the  brassy  or  tooth-legged  turnin- 
beetle  are  not  known,  but  may  ))c  expected  to  re- 
semble those  of  the  striped  turnip-fly.  I  will  now 
describe  this  insect,  the  Altica  cmiciniin,  which  is 
the  same  as  the  Altica  dentipct:  of  foreign  authors. 

It  is  more  oval,  convex,  and  shining  than  Allien 
vemorum,  of  a  greenish-black  colour,  more  or  less 
tinged  with  a  brassy  or  copper  hue.  The  horns 
are  only  half  as  long  as  the  body,  and  thickest  to- 
wards the  extremity,  of  a  pitchy  colonr,  with  a 
few  rust-coloured  joints  next  tlic  bead  :  the  trunk 
or  thorax  is  thickly  but  very  finely  punctured  : 
the  wing-cases  arc  scarcely  twice  as  broad  as  the 
trunk,  but  three  times  as  long,  having  ten  lines 
of  strongly-impressed  dots  down  each.  The  wings 
arc  ample ;  the  legs  are  black,  the  shanks  or  tibia- 
are  liright  rust  colour  at  the  base ;  the  liindcr 
thighs  are  very  stout ;  the  intermediate  and  hinder 
shanks  arc  armed  outside  with  a  short  acute 
tooth,  below  the  middle,*  and  fringed  with  hairs 


*  From  this  circumstance  it  bus  been  recently 
named  Chatocnema  concimiu. 


and  toothed  with  spines ;  the  feet  are  dusky,  with 
four  joints,  similar  to  those  of  ^."emontjn.  Length 
from  f  to  1  line. 

It  inhabits  hedges,  nettles,  grass  and  turnip 
fields  ;  and  is  abundant  throughout  England  and 
the  south  of  Scotland  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  remark  that  there  is 
another  little  beetle  of  the  same  genus,  far  from 
uncommon  upon  the  turnips,  named  Altica  ohsca- 
relhi ;  hut  as  1  am  ignorant  of  its  economy,  1  re- 
frain for  the  present  from  describing  it. 

In  the  investigation  of  this  subject  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  consider  every  bearing 
that  connects  the  beetle  or  fly  with  the  turnip 
crop,  that  neither  its  habits  nor  any  circumstance 
affecting  its  economy  might  be  overlooked  ;  but  in 
treating  of  the  other  insects  I  shall  not  have  such 
a  variety  of  materials  to  digest,  which  will  allow 
nie  to  render  their  history  more  concise.  I  am 
now  induced  to  recapitulate  the  leading  features 
contained  in  the  foregoing  account,  that  they  may 
be  brought  at  one  view  before  the  reader. 

There  are  at  least  two  species  of  turnip-flics  or 
l)cetlcs,  tlie  striped  and  the  brassy. 

The  habits  of  the  latter  are  not  known. 

The  cogs  of  the  former  are  laid  upon  the  under 
side  of  the  rough  leaf,  from  April  to  September: 
tliey  hatch  in  ten  days. 

The  maggiits  live  between  the  two  skins  or  cu- 
ticles of  the  rou^h  leaf,  and  arrive  at  maturity  in 
sixteen  days. 

The  chriit.alis  is  buried  just  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  where  it  remains  about  a  fortnight. 

The  hcetU's  live  through  the  winter  in  a  torpid 
state,  and  revive  in  the  spring,  when  they  destroy 
the  two  first  leaves,  called  the  cotyledons,  or  seed 
leaves. 

There  are  five  or  six  broods  in  a  season. 

These  insects  are  most  to  be  feared  in  fine  sea- 
sons. 

Heavy  rains,  cold  springs,  and  long  droughts, 
destroy  them. 

Their  scent  is  very  perfect :  the  beetles  fly 
against  the  wind,  and  are  attracted  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

To  extirpate  them  during  the  first  three  stages 
is  apparently  most  difllicult. 

The  beetles  are  sheltered  in  hedges,  bank^, 
under  bark  of  trees,  &c. 

iheir  parasites  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 

T'irsi  apjieariiiicc  of  the  beetles  to  be  punctually 
observed,  as  aflording  the  best  chance  in  applying 
remedies. 

Manure  to  render  soil  obnoxious  to  the  insects 
scarcely  to  be  expected. 

Rapid  growth  of  the  plant  the  best  security. 

To  secure  wiiich,  sow  plentii  of  seed,  and  of  the 
same  age. 

Burning  beneficial,  by  destroying  the  chrysa- 
lides. 

Sheep -folding  must  destroy  the  insects  in  every 
state. 

Deep-ploughing  excellent  when  the  chrysalides 
are  in  the  soil. 

Drilling  far  superior  to  broadcast,  and  believed 
in  Scotland  to  keep  away  tlie  beetles. 

Dangerous  to  sow  on  a  stulihle  crop ;  and  long  rate 
H\annrp  harbours  tiie  beetles. 

lAnie  and  soot — the  benefit  derived  from  them  in 
this  way  very  doubtful. 

Mangold  trnrizi'l  not  favourable  to  the  beetles  ; 
and  Swedes  probably  less  attractive  than  white  tur- 
nips. 

Mixing  white  turnips  with  Swedes  not  desirable, 
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as  the  beetles  may  be  attracted  by  the  strong  scent 
of  the  former. 

Early  sowing  attended  with  disadvantages. 

Destrotf  charlock,  and  all  cruciferous  weeds  in 
fields  and  hedges,  as  they  afford  support  to  the 
beetles  before  the  turnips  come  up. 

Hoeing  and  rolling  harass  and  destroy  the  beetles. 

Watering  the  crops,  especially  with  weak  brine, 
beneficial. 

Faul-net  and  painted  boards  usefal  in  destroying 
the  beetles. 

Fumigation  by  burning  stubble,  &c.,  will  keep 
oif  the  beetles. 

There  are  many  other  remedies  proposed,  some 
of  which  it  might  be  well  worth  trying ;  and  if 
we  be  defeated  in  our  endeavours  to  vanquish  this 
insect  enemy,  we  must  take  the  field  again  with 
Iresh  vigour  until  our  eiforts  are  crowned  with 
success,  and  neither  despair  from  disappointments 
nor  rest  in  listless  security  from  the  apparent  in- 
ertness of  our  foes.  If  we  look  back  for  one  in- 
stant to  experience,  we  shall  find  that  after  violent 
attacks  of  disease  in  the  animal,  or  of  blights  in 
the  vegetable  kingdoms,  they  are  generally  suc- 
ceeded by  a  respite  of  many  years,  which  throws 
us  so  much  off  our  guard,  that  when  they  return 
we  are  not  prepared  with  any  proper  remedies, 
and  not  unfrequently  they  are  altogether  forgot- 
ten ;  thus,  after  a  lengthened  interval  of  tranquil- 
lity, when  we  think  the  hordes  of  hostile  insects 
have  departed  for  ever,  they  suddenly  make  their 
appearance,  and  take  us  by  surprise  and  at  advan- 
tage. The  intelligent  farmer  must  therefore  be  up 
and  stirring,  to  detect  the  first  breath  of  infection, 
and  be  instantly  prepai-ed  with  his  remedy. 


MEETINGS     OF     AGRICULURAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The  meetings  of  Societies  which  take  place  at 
this  season  of  the  year  are  so  numerous,  and  the 
I)roceedings  so  lengthy,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  give  more  than  abridged  reports  of  some  of 
them,  several  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  follow 
ing  pages. 

MONMOUTH  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

The  Annual  October  Meeting  of  this  club  took 
place  on  Thursday,  Oct.  18,  the  ploughing  match  being 
decided  in  a  field  at  Wyesham.*  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  members,  most  of  the  agricultural 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  being  present.  Se- 
veral ladies  and  a  great  number  of  spectators,  all  of 
whom  appeared  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day.  The  choice  of  ground  having 
been  decided  by  lot,  the  competitors,  to  the  number 
of  thirteen,  started  about  half-past  nine  o'clock,  each 
plough  having  half  an  acre  allotted.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  successful  ploughmen, 
with  the  time  taken  by  each  in  completing  the 
task : — 

Premiums  for  Ploughing,  in  the  lest  and  most  workman- 
like manner,  Half  an   Acre  of  Land,  within  four 
hours,  xBith  a  Pair  of  Horses,  without  a  Driver  :  — 
Class  1. — To  the  son  of  a  farmer,  being  a  member, 
living:  with  his  parent,  the  best  ploughnian  3/.  Awarded 
to  Thomas  Keddle.  Mr.  Keddle  owner  of  plough.  Per- 
formed in  3_hours  and  9  minules. 

*  The  field,  a  clover  ley — soil,  sandy  loam— furrow, 
6  to  9  inches— the  greatest  draught  of  any  plough  was  3 
cwt.,  least  2icwt. 


The  next  best,  2/.  Awarded  to  Henry  Keddle.  Mr. 
Keddle  owner  of  plough.  Performed  in  3  hours  and  b 
minutes. 

2.— I'o  a  labourer  or  servant  of  a  member,  the  best 
ploughman,  3/.  Awarded  to  James  Williams.  JVIr. 
Wra.  Ford  owner  of  plough.  Performed  in  2  hours 
and  1 7  minutes. 

The  next  best,  21.  Awarded  to  Philip  Vau^han.  Mr. 
H.  Pride  owner  of  plough.  Performed  in  2  hours  and 
53  minutes. 

3. —  Jo  tlie  pioufrljraan,  beinjj  the  son,  or  servant,  or 
labourer  ot  a  rnemUer,  under  ei^'liteen  years  of  a;,'e,  the 
bt;st  plou','i)niMQ,  2/.  Awarded  to  Tiiomas  Arundell. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Smiih  owner  of  plough.  Performed  in  3 
hours  and  16  minules. 

4.— The  best  ploughman  in  the  county  of  ^lonmouth, 
or  within  20  mdos  of  the  town  of  Moi-imouth,  in  the 
counties  of  Hereford  or  Gloucester,  5/.  Awarded  to 
Wni.  Williams.  Mr.  George  Allen  owner  of  plough. 
Performed  in  3  hours  and  2  minutes. 

The  next  best,  2/.  Awarded  to  Tho«.  Davies.  Tho^:. 
D:ivies  owner  of  plougli.  Performed  in  3  hours  and  20 
minutes. 

5. — Premium  to  the  ploughman  or  workman,  living 
with  a  member,  for  ploughing,  in  the  best  and  most 
workmanhkc  manner,  half  an  acre  of  land,  within  four 
hours,  with  not  exceeding  three  horses  at  len','ili,  2?. 
Awarded  to  Guorge  Griffiths.  Mr.  Yeomans  owner  of 
plough.     Performed  in  2  hours  and  54  minutes. 

The  next  best.  1/.  Awarded  to  Tho«.  Vedmore.  Mr. 
E.  Jones  owner  of  plough.  Performed  in  2  hours  and 
51  minutes. 

Four  others  started,  and  were  awarded  10s.  each. 

9.  SERvrroDE. — Tlie  two  male  tarm  servants,  or  la- 
bourers, ot  good  character,  who  shall  have  lived  in  the 
same  family,  or  upon  the  same  farm,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  year*  con«ecutively,not  lets  than  five  years.  'i"he 
first  prize,  2/.,  to  John  Tye,  28  years  in  the  service  of 
Mr,  John  Garsed. 

The  second  ditto,  1/.,  to  Wm.  Jones,  16  years  in  the 
service  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Howell. 

10. — The  female  servant  of  good  character,  who  shall 
have  lived  in  the  same  family,  or  upon  ih-'  '':i!ne  farm, 
the  greatest  number  of  years  consecututiy,  not  less 
than  five  yeais.  The  first  prize,  21.,  to  Maria  Lewis,  6§ 
years  in  the  service  of  Mr.  \\  -.a.  Williams. 

11. — To  the  shepherd,  or  other  person,  being  the  ser- 
vant or  workman  of  a  member,  who  shall  have  weaned 
and  have  alive  on  the  1st  of  July,  1841,  the  greatest 
number  of  lambs  in  proportion  to  the  ewes  put  to  the 
ram,  not  being  less  than  100  ewes,  a  prize  of  2/. ;  to 
John  Tye,  shepherd  to  Mr.  J.  Garsed,  rearing  183 
lambs  from  180  ewes. 

15.— The  occupant,  of  good  character,  being  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  neatest  and  cleanest  cottage,  and  best 
cultivated  garden,  being  rated  at  a  sura  not  exceeding 
5/.  gross"  value,  a  prize  of  2/.,  to  Philip  Wilhams,  of 
Llandogo. 

THE  DINNER. 

Shortly  after  three  o'clock  upwards  of  seventy 
gentlemen  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner  at  the 
iieaufort  Arms,  provided  by  Mr.  Whiting  in  his 
usual  style,  John  Rolls,  Esq.,  in  the  chair ;  and 
among  the  company  we  noticed  most  of  the  leadino- 
agricultural  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
several  of  the  most  respectable  tradesmen  of  the 
town.  The  cloth  having  been  removed,  and  grace 
said  by  the  Rev.  R.  Jackson, 

The  Chairman  proposed  "The  Queen,"  with 
three-times-three,  which  was  drank  with  euthu- 
siasra. 

The  Chairman  then  gave  "  The  Queen  Dow- 
ager" (cheers),  ''  Prince  Albert  and  the  rest  of  the 
Royal  Family"  (cheers),  which  was  followed  by  the 
"  Army  and  Navy"  (cheers),  and  "  The  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant of  the  County."     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  PuRCHAS,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Farmers'  Club,  then  read  the  rejjort  and  the  list  of 
prizes  which  had  been  awarded  by  the  judges. 
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Mr,  PoRCHAS  gave   "  Success  to  the  Farmers' 

Club." 

TLe  Chaiiiman  proposed  "  The  Members  for  the 
County  and  Boiougb." 

Mr.  Clifford  would  propose  a  toast,  which  he 
was  sure  would  be  received  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm by  the  gentlemen  present — the  health  of 
ao-entleman  who  was  a  sincere  friend  to  agriculture, 
and  much  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  farmers 
of  his  county — he  alluded  to  Mr.  Rolls,  who  had 
proved  his  attachment  (if  any  proof  was  necessary) 
to  the  cause  by  his  presence  in  the  chair  that  day. 
He  concluded  by  giving  them  "John  Rolls,  Esq." 
(Three- times-three  and  cheering,  which  lasted  for  some 
time.) 

Mr.  Rolls  acknowledged  the  toast  in  appropriate 
terms,  and  regretted  he  should  be  obliged  to  leave  at 
an  early  hour.  He  sincerely  hoped  the  Club  would 
prosper,  and  they  might  rely  on  his  always  using 
his  best  exertions  for  its  interest. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  health  of  "  Mr.  Pur- 
chas,"  without  whose  assistance  the  Club  never 
would  have  been  formed.  (Three-times-three  and 
great  cheering.) 

Mr.  PuRCHAS  returned  thanks,  and  said  they  might 
at  any  time  command  his  services.  He  then  alluded 
to  the  subject  of  liquid  manure,  and  begged  to  refer 
the  agricultural  gentlemen  present  to  an  excellent 
article  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  of  the  27th  ult. 
In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  propose  "  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  the  libera!  landowners 
who  had  come  forward  with  their  donations  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Farmers'  Club." 

Mr,  Rolls  acknowledged  the  toast  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  those  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman  would  give  them  "  The  healths 
of  those  gentlemen  who  had  brought  teams  to  the 
match,  a'nd  'Speed  the  Plough.'"  (Nine-times- 
nine.) 

Mr.  Yeomans  and  Mr.  Charles  Keddle  acknow- 
ledged the  compliment,  and  announced  their  inten- 
tion of  competing  another  year. 

J.  Rolls,  Esq.,  then  left  the  chair,  which  was 
taken  bv  T.  Gratrex,  Esq. 

Mr.  Purchas  then  gave  "  The  Judges  of  the  day" 
— Mr.  R.  Jones,  Mr.  J.  Brown  (of  Whitchurch),  and 
Mr,  Matthews  (of  Higga) — who  had  given  univer- 
sal satisfaction  in  their  awards,  which  was  drank 
with  three-times-three, 

Mr,  Brown  returned  thanks. 

The  Chairman  proposed  "The  Committee,"  and 
bore  ample  testimony  to  the  excellent  arrangements 
made  by  those  gentlemen,     (Three-iinies-three.) 

Mr,  H,  Williams  returned  thanks  for  himself 
and  colleagues,  and  would  strive  for  the  future  to 
mprit  their  approbation. 

The  successful  candidates  in  Class  T,  were  here 
introduced,  and  presented  with  their  prizes  by  the 
Chairman,  who  addressed  them  shortly,  and  con- 
cluded by  proposing  as  a  toast  "  The  Successful 
CanJidiites,"  and  hoped  they  would  become  compe- 
titors another  year,  which  was  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  Keddle,  jun. 

Song — Mr.  Taylor. 

Tlie  Chairman  then  proposed  "  The  Monmouth- 
shire Hunt." 

Mr.  J.  G,  George,  in  returning  thanks,  said  the 
members  of  the  Hunt  were  anxious  for  the  prospe- 
rity of  agriculture,  as  the  farmers  were  their  best 
friends  ;  and  nothing  gave  the  members  of  the  Hunt 
more  pleasure  tlian  to  see  the  farmers  present  in  the 
field,  and  he  hoped  to  see  many  of  them  join  in  the 
eport  during  the  next  season,  mounted  on  good 
horses.    He  was  quit*  sure  it  was  the  desire  of  their 


worthy  master.  Captain  Stretton,  to  do  as  little  in- 
jury as  possible  in  crossing  the  laud,  and  he  believed 
there  was  no  farmer  over  whose  land  he  hunted  who 
was  not  happy  to  see  him  again.  He  congratulated 
the  Farmers'  Club  on  tiie  great  success  of  their  first 
meeting;  he  expected  when  he  went  into  the  fifld 
appointed  for  the  ploughing  match  to  see  but  a  small 
number  of  spectators,  and  he  was  quite  astonished  to 
behold  such  a  large  number  collected,  and  he  was 
much  pleased  to  find  that  all  classes  seemed  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  day's  proceedings.  He  was  much 
gratified  in  seeing  a  great  many  farm-servants  look- 
ing on,  and  he  trusted  next  year  that  they  would  be 
induced  to  enter  themselves  as  competitors  ;  and  he 
would  bes  to  recommend  the  landlords  and  tenants 
in  supporting  so  laudable  an  undertaking.  He  then 
alluded  to  the  bad  state  in  which  a  great  portion  of 
the  Monmouthshire  land  was  at  present,  which  he 
believed  might  be  considerably  improved  by  drain- 
ing, and  he  was  always  willing  to  assist  his  tenants 
by  allowing  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  draining 
his  land  ;  he  wished  landlords  generally  would  give 
their  attention  to  this  subject,  and  then  he  had  no 
doubt  that  a  great  portion  of  the  Monmouthshire 
land  could  be  brought  into  as  good  a  state  of  culti- 
vation  as  the  land  in  the  adjoining  counties,  and  by 
that  means  men  of  capital  would  be  induced  to  set- 
tle in  it.  He  concluded  by  apologising  for  detaining 
them  so  long,  and  begrged  to  thank  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  Monmouthshire  Hunt,  for  the  kind  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  received  the  toast. 

Mr.  Purchas  gave  "  The  Agricultural  Labour- 
ers of  the  country,"  which  was  drunk  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

Mr.  George  proposed  the  health  of  the  worthy- 
host,  Mr,  Whiting,  coupled  with  that  of  the  hostess. 
He  considered  the  club  much  indebted  to  Mr,  Whit- 
ing, who  had  given  them  the  use  of  his  field  that 
day,  in  addition  to  a  meeting-room  for  the  club  dur- 
ing the  last  year, 

Mr.  Whiting  acknovvledsred  the  toast,  and  said  it 
should  ever  be  his  study  to  merit  their  good  opi- 
nions, and  be  would,  on  all  occasions,  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  benefit  tlie  club. 

Mr.  Gratrex  gave  "  Success  to  the  trade  of 
Monmouth,"  which  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Mor- 
gan and  Mr,  Burton, 

Mr,  Purchas  gave  "  The  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England," 

Song — Mr,  George, 

Mr.  Gratrex  gave  "  The  health  of  Sir  C,  Mor- 
gan," whom  he  called  the  patron  of  agriculture  in 
this  county,  and  the  father  of  the  farmer,  which  was 
drunk  with  musical  honours. 

Mr,  Gratrex  proposed  "  The  Press,"  which 
had  been  the  means  of  diffusing  benefits  to  agricul- 
ture, 

Mr.  Faruor  acknowledged  the  toast  in  appro- 
priate terms, 

"  The  Tredegar  Agricultural  Society." 

*'  The  Unsuccessful  Candidates." 

"  The  Farmers'  Wives." 

Mr  (jiiATUEx  was  obliged  to  leave  early,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  company,  Rlr.  J.  G.George  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  chair,  and,  amongst  other  toasts, 
gave  the  health  of  Mr.  Parsons,  who  during  the  past 
year  had  kindly  undertaken  the  office  of  librarian, 
and,  as  knowledge  is  power,  upon  the  proper  diffu- 
sion of  the  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  their  lib- 
rary, depended  much  the  success  of  the  Club,  and 
he  believed  Mr.  Parsons  had  well  f'ulfilled  the  duties 
of  his  office,     (Cheers.) 

Mr,  Parsons  returned  thanks,  and  expressed  his 
great  desire  that  the  Club  should  succeed  ;  and  as 
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he  was  one  of  the  first  promoters,  he  would  continue 
to  render  it  every  support  in  his  power. 

The  healths  of  Mr.  Robert  Jones,  Mr.  Paul  Mor- 
gan, Mr.  Yeomans,  Mr.  Price,  and  other  eminent 
agriculturists,  were  afterwards  given,  and  received 
the  applause  they  so  well  merited;  and  the  members 
separated  about  nine  o'clock,  the  worthy  Secretary 
proposing  "  Success  to  our  next  merry  meeting," 
whicli  was  heartily  responded  to. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for 
the  next  year; — Mr.  Robert  Jones,  Troy,  Chair- 
man. Committee  :  Mr.  Cullern,  Mr.  Paul  Morgan, 
Mr.  H.  Pride,  Mr.  Yarworth,  Mr.  Brown  (Lesv- 
ston),  Mr.  Yeomans,  Mr.  Henry  Williams,  Mr. 
Parsons.  Banker :  T.  Gratrex,  Esq.  Librarian, 
Mr.  Farror.     Hon.  Sec:  Mr.  R.  W.  Purchas. 

Days  of  Meeting  for  1841-2. — November  20, 
December  11,  January  15,  February  12,  Rlarch  12, 
April  9,  Mav  7,  June  4,  July  and  August  no  meet- 
ing, September  3,  October  1,  for  auditing  accounts 
and  receiving  claims,  &c.,  and  October  13  annual 
meeting. 

MAIDSTONE  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  useful  society, 
held  on  the  'i9th  July,  C.  G.  Whittaker,  Esq.,  the 
President,  in  the  chair,  the  subject  discussed  was 
the  best  mode  of  cutting  corn. 

Mr.  Leney  introduced  the  subject  for  the  even- 
ing's discussion,  and  stated  tbat  as  success  in  agri- 
culture could  only  be  secured  by  minute  savings,  he 
thought  that  even  the  saving  of  a  few  shillings  per 
acre  was  a  matter  of  importance.  He  thought  that 
the  best  mode  of  cutting  corn  was  that  of  mowing, 
as  by  that  means  he  found  that  he  gained  one-fourth 
more  straw  than  by  reaping.  Supposing  the  saving 
to  amount  to  half  a  load  per  acre,  and  that  half  load 
to  be  worth  sixteen  sliillings,  surely  that  was  a  sav- 
ing wo;th  attending  to.  It  niiglit  be  objected  that 
the  mowed  shocks  would  not  stand  so  well  as  the 
reaped  shocks,  but  to  balance  this  he  had  often 
found  tiiat  reaped  wheat  would  sometimes  grow  when 
mowed  wheat  would  not  do  so.  It  might  also  be 
said  that  mowed  wheat  would  take  up  rather  more 
room  in  the  barn  and  the  stacfk ;  he  did  not,  how- 
ever, attach  much  irapovtance  to  this  objection.  The 
mowed  wheat  would  jjrobably  cost  one  shilling  per 
quarter  for  threshing,  more  than  the  reaped  wheat  ; 
and  some  persons  advocated  reaping  the  wheat  and 
mowing  the  stubble  afterwards.  The  stubble,  mow- 
ing would,  however,  cost  five  shillings  per  acre,  and 
would  not  then  be  near  so  valuable  as  if  cut  with 
the  straw.  He  estimated  the  saving  of  mowing  over 
reaping  to  be  at  least  ten  or  twelve  shillings  per  acre, 
which  must  be  considered  a  very  great  saving.  It 
might  also  be  objected,  however,  that  mowing  would 
cut  the  weeds.  He  would  answer  that  they  ought 
not  to  have  weeds  to  cut;  but  if  they  had,  then  it 
was  better  to  carry  them  info  the  yard  to  be  destroy- 
ed by  fermentation,  than  to  leave  them  to  seed  in  the 
field.  He  had  heard  it  said  that  mowing  would 
knock  out  the  corn  more  than  reaping,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  the  corn  was  more  knocked  out  by  the 
scythe  than  the  sickle.  With  respect  to  spring  corn, 
it  might  be  tloubted  whether  it  was  best  to  bind  it 
or  to  carry  it  loose.  He  thought  it  best  to  bind  it 
just  before  being  carried,  as  he  calculated  on  the  ex- 
pence  being  compensated  for  by  the  greater  facility 
with  which  it  could  be  got  together  than  when  loose. 
He  did  not  think  it  best  to  bind  oats  or  barley  as 
they  were  cut,  because,  in  the  event  of  wet  weather, 
it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  open  thorn  again. — 
(Cheers). 


Mr.  Hatch  said  that  he  had  had  some  little  expe- 
rience  in  cutting  corn.  Formerly  he  had  reaped  all, 
and  condemned  mowing  altogether  ;  but  having  had 
a  contract  for  supplying  straw  for  dung,  he  was  first 
induced  to  mow  some  wheat  in  a  wet  harvest,  and 
found  that  instead  of  his  wheat  being,  as  he  ex- 
pected, injured  by  it,  he  had  been  able  to  cairy  the 
mowed  wheat,  whilst  the  reaped  wheat  was  sprout- 
ing. He  knew  of  only  two  objections  to  mowing  ; 
the  first  was  a  foul  stubble,  which  a  farmer  ought 
never  to  have,  and  the  other  was  that  the  stubble  af- 
forded no  cover  for  the  sportsman's  birds. — fA 
laugh).  He  believed  that  the  increase  of  straw  much 
more  than  compensated  for  any  increase  in  the  ex- 
])ence  of  thrashing.  His  mode  was  by  the  Keniish 
corn  scythe.  He  had  heard  much  about  the  Hain- 
ault  scythe,  but  he  did  not  think  that  it  was  better 
than  the  Kentish  scythe.  All  his  bands  for  binding 
were  made  from  straw,  none  of  them  being  made  iu 
the  busy  time  of  harvest. 

Mr.  Spencer. — Do  you  not  find  mowing  shatter 
the  grain  very  much? 

Mr.  Hatch. — I  find  that  it  is  about  the  same  in 
reaping  or  mowing. 

Mr.  Spencer. — Suppose  you  get  a  crop  laid. 

Mr.  Hatch. — I  think  that  even  then  the  crop 
would  stand  a  better  chance  against  the  weather.  In 
reply  to  Mr.  Leney,  Mr.  Hatch  also  said  that  he  was 
an  advocate  for  cutting  corn  in  rather  a  raw  state,  as 
he  felt  satisfied  that  much  was  lost  every  year  by  its 
bising  whipped  by  the  wind.  He  had  paid  twelve 
shillings  per  acre  for  reaping,  and  he  paid  ten  shil- 
lings for  mowing. 

Mr.  Leney  said  that  he  generally  paid  the  same 
for  mowing  as  for  reaping,  and  paid  one  shilling  per 
quarter  more  for  thrashing. 

Mr.  Hatch  said  that  he  believed  bagging  to  be 
better  than  mowing,  only  it  was  difficult  to  get  men 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Boucher  inquired  vrhether  in  bagging,  much 
dirt  was  not  got  into  the  samples? 

Mr.  Barnes  said  that  it  depended  on  the  manage- 
ment. 

]\Ir.  White  read  from  the  Journal  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  the  letter  of 
]Mr.  Rodwell's  bailiff  on  the  comparative  advantages 
of  reaping  and  mowing.  In  this  case  one  party  of 
twenty  men  reaped  part  of  a  crop  of  Talavera  wheat, 
and  mowed  the  remainder,  whilst  another  party  of 
twenty  reaped  some  Golden  Drop.  The  season  was 
uncertain,  but  the  mowed  Talavera  was  ready  to 
carry  two  days  before  that  which  had  been  reaped, 
although  the  reaped  had  last  two  days  of  fine  wea- 
ther. The  mown  wheat  and  sample  were  in  excel- 
lent order,  whilst  many  mouldy  sheaves  and  sprouted 
kernels  were  found  amongst  the  reaped  wheat. 

IMr.  Whiting  read  from  "  British  Husbandry," 
an  account  of  the  advantages  of  the  Hainault  scythe. 

The  Chairman  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stunt, 
in  which  that  eminent  agriculturist,  after  enume- 
rating the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  ihe  dif- 
ferent modes  of  cutting,  declared  his  opinion  to  be 
in  favour  of  bagging. 

Mr,  Hatch  said  that  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Stunt 
that  bagging  was  preferable,  but  as  the  hop-culture 
of  Kent  employed  a  great  number  of  labourers  who 
could  mow,  but  were  not  expert  in  bagging,  and  as 
farmers  were  much  less  dependent  on  strangers,  in 
Mid  Kent  it  was  difficult  to  get  bagging  done. 

JMr.  White  expressed  his  desire  to  hear  the  opi- 
nions of  Mr.  Barnes  on  the  subject.  He  (Mr.  W.) 
had  last  year  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  mode  of 
bagging  practised  by  him,  and  would  say  that  it  was 
certainly  superior  to  any  work  of  the  sort  he  had  seen. 
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Mr.  Barnes  said  that  Le  Lad  practised  all  the 
modes  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stunt,  and  thought  bagging 
superior  to  them  all.  In  1816-17  he  used  to  reap  all, 
mowing  being  not  much  used  where  he  lived  in 
Sussex,  but  when  Le  went  to  live  in  Romney  Marsh, 
he  found  mowing  was  the  general  custom  there,  and 
he  fell  in  with  it.  The  cause  for  mowing  there  was 
the  heavy  crops  of  straw  grown  on  the  old  pastures 
when  broken  up,  and  whicli  were  always  laid.  He 
had  there  seen  crops  so  grown  that  the  wheat  shot 
up  as  thickly  as  ever  he  had  seen  oats  in  tliese  parts. 
They  used  to  mow  the  crops  wiih  the  naked  scythe 
in  tlie  direction  in  which  they  were  laid,  and  paid  a 
very  considerable  amount  for  mowing.  The  highest 
he  had  ever  paid  was  forty  shillings.  Tlie  straw 
there  was  all  solJ,  none  oi'  it  being  used  except  for 
thatching  and  horse-litter.  He  had  found  that  he 
had  got  one-third  more  straw  by  bagging  and  mow- 
ing than  by  reaping.  In  the  case  in  which  he  had 
given  forty  shillings,  the  wheat  had  been  laid  very- 
early.  The  value  of"  the  straw  was  considerable, 
and  if  he  had  had  it  reaped,  would  have  made  a  dif- 
ference; ofo/.  6s.Bd.  per  acre.  The  piece  produced 
something  more  than  200  trusses  per  acre,  at  Is.  per 
truss.  I'he  wheat  produced  was  not  more  than  three 
sacks  per  acre.  He  merely  mentioned  this  case  to 
show  the  immense  difference  in  such  cases  between 
mowing  and  reaping,  'i'he  advantage  of  mowing 
depended  very  much  on  the  soil.  Although  he  know 
it  was  not  the  general  opinion,  yet  he  believed  that 
the  sorts  of  wlieat  which  sprouted  most  quickly  were 
those  which  had  the  greatest  chaff.  If  the  Talavera 
wheat,  for  instance,  were  cut,  very  little  rain  would 
make  it  grow,  and  the  closer  it  was  bound,  the 
quicker  it  would  sprout.  What  was  generally  called 
good  binding  was  in  his  opinion  the  worst  binding  ; 
as  to  withstand  wet,  and  improve  by  good  weather, 
the  sheaf  ought  to  be  small,  and  the  straw  crossed  so 
as  to  make  the  top  and  the  bottom  much  larger  than 
the  middle,  which  in  the  long:  straw  of  bagtred  or 
mowed  wheat  need  not  be  bound  very  tightly.  When 
bound  in  this  way,  it  would  stand  much  longer  with- 
out sprouting  than  when  bound  in  any  otlier.  When 
he  had  come  to  livein  Kent  fifteen  years  ago,  there 
was  not  a  man  where  he  lived  understood  bagging. 
He  had  been  forced  to  tench  them  liimself,  and  since 
that  time  he  had  had  it  done  well,  and  had  net  the 
slightest  trouble.  The  straw  of  bagged  wheat  would 
he  believed,  sell  for  Is.  a  load  more  than  that  of 
reaped  wheat ;  it  was  so  much  stronger  and  better 
in  quality  than  reaped  straw.  He  thought  that  nine- 
pence  per  quarter  more  than  for  reaped  wheat  was  a 
fair  compensation  for  thrashing.  Pie  last  year  bad 
his  oats  bagged  atid  tied  in  very  small  sheaves,  for 
which  he  p.iid  8s.  6d.  per  acre,  and  believed  that  he 
got  them  up  with  less  waste  by  so  doing.  He  paid 
,  the  same  [)rice  for  bagging  beans.  Alter  some  fur- 
ther remarks  Mr.  Barnes  concluded  amidst  cheers. 

Mr.ConR  (of  Appledore)  thought  reaped  wheat, 
from  thecleanness  of  the  sample,  worth  2s.  per  qr. 
more  than  wheat  bagged  or  mowed. 

After  some  further  conversation  Mr.  Barnes  pro- 
posed and  Mr.  Hatch  secomled  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — "That  if  the  object  is  to  sell  the  straw, 
bagging  is  the  most  preferable  mode  of  cutting 
wheat,  if  hands  can  be  got; — if  not,  mowing, — in 
either  case  the  sheaves  should  be  made  small  to  pro- 
vent  injury  from  wet." 

Mr.  LrNEY  said  that  he  thought  whether  the  ob- 
ject was  that  of  selling  straw  or  turning  it  into  dunf 
the  case  was  the  same.  He  would  not,  however, 
propose  an  amendment. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried. 


PRESTON  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  this  society  held  their  annual 
meeting  on  Saturday,  Oct.  'J,  on  which  day  the  wea- 
ther was  the  most  propitious  for  the  occasion  that 
could  have  been  possibly  desired.  The  judges  of 
stock  were  Mr.  HIackmore,  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  b}' paving  a  most  deliberate  attention  to 
the  performance  of  the  onerous  duties  imposed 
upon  them,  they  were  enabled  to  give  very  general 
satisfaction  by  their  decisions.  After  the  show 
was  concluded,  a  party  of  members,  to  the  number 
of  between  sixty  and  seventy,  dined  together  at 
the  Bull  Hotel,  Thomas  Robert  Wilson  ffrance, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  among  other  gentlemen  pre- 
sent were  Col.  Rawstorne,  G.  Jacson,  Esq.,  J.N. 
ffarington,  Esq.,  T.  B.  Addison,  Esq.,  R.  R.  Roth- 
well,  Esq.,  Rev.  C.  E.  Kendal,  Rev.  Gardner  Bald- 
win, Rev.  —  Battersby,  (Lathom),  R.  Snell,  Esq., 
Mr.  Fair,  Mr.  Birket,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
J.  Smith,  i\Ir.  Macdonald,  Mr.  H.  Unsworth,  Mr. 
Almond,  Mr.  R.  Parke.  Mr.  Moirell,  Air.  J.  Gillow, 
Mr.  R.  W^alker,  Mr.  Bannerman,  Mr.  Blackmore, 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  R.  Threltall,  Mr.  J. 
Fletcher,  &c.,  &c. 

The  usual  loyal  and  complimentary  toasts  were 
given. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  "The  Preston 
Agricultural  Society,"  said,  he  was  glad  to  find, 
from  the  secretary's  account,  that  the  judges  were 
satisfied  with  the  improvements  which  the  society 
was  now  making  by  the  judicious  systems  adopted 
in  cropping  and  draining.  With  respect  to  the 
great  agricultural  stake  in  the  country,  in  produce 
and  land,  he  would  be  allowed  to  refer  to  a  jiaper 
of  J\lr.  Piisey's,  published  by  that  gentleman  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  English  Agricul- 
tural Society,  which  proceedings,  he  much  re- 
gretted to  say,  were  not  so  widely  diffused  among 
the  agricultural  body  as  the  great  amount  of  in- 
formation they  contained  entitled  them  to  be.  He 
then  read  some  extracts  from  the  paper,  from 
which  it  was  made  to  appear  that  the  agricultural 
produce  ot  England  and  Ireland,  including  wheat, 
oats,  beans,  and  grass,  amounted  to  more  than 
the  enormons  sum  of  108,000,000/.  a  \ear,  viz., 
wheat  31.O00,0u0/.,  oats  and  beans  17,500,000/., 
grass  land  59,1)00,000/.  Great,  however,  as  this 
gross  production  appeared,  he  was  fully  convinced 
of  the  capability  of  the  land  largely  to  increase  it. 
The  present  average  production  was  something 
near  twenty-si.x  bushels  the  statute  acre,  and  if  the 
whole  of  the  arable  land  might  be  made,  by  an 
improved  system  of  cultivation,  to  yield  only  one 
bushel  more  per  acre,  a  thing  easily  ])racticahlo, 
there  would  be  an  addition  made  to  agricultural 
capital  equal  to  twenty-four  millions.  It  might 
then  be  asked,  how  were  they  to  arrive  at  so  im- 
proved a  state  of  agriculture .'  To  which  he 
would  answer,  by  the  adoption  of  a  more  judi- 
cious system  of  education  for  those  persons  who 
were  intended  for  agricultural  jiursiiits.  In  the 
county  of  Lancaster  the  arts  and  sciences  had  ad- 
vai)ce<l  in  a  most  astonishingly  rapid  manner, 
whilst,  during  the  same  period,  agriculture  had 
progressed  at  a  mere  walking  pace,  which,  as  he 
had  before  said,  he  ascribed  to  the  want  of  a  bet- 
ter system  of  education  by  the  agricultural  class. 
If  a  person  were  intended  to  follow  a  ceitain  trade 
or  profession,  he  had  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  to 
prepare  himself  for  so  doing;  nay,  he  did  more,  he 
made  his  studies  at  school  subserve  to  the  same 
object,  and  so  became  prepared  to  acquire  the 
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greatest  proficiency  in  the  particular  pursuits  to 
which  his  future  time  and  attention  were  to  be 
directed.  And  this  should  be  the  plan  as  regarded 
agriculture,  wliich  was  formerly  considered  a  mere 
life  of  toil ;  it  was  now,  however,  raised  to  the 
raidi  of  a  science,  and  it  was  well  entitled  to  the  dis- 
tinction, for  there  could  be  no  high  degree  of  profi- 
ciency attained  in  it,  unless  the  student  and  i)rac- 
titioncr  shall  have  made  himself  acquainted  with 
geology,  botany,  chemistry,  and  geometry.  He 
might  say  of  agricultural  societies,  that  they  up- 
Lelil,  but  did  not  teach  agriculture,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  it  ought  to  be  taught  to  the  sons  of 
tenants  and  labourers,  and  to  landlords'  sons 
also.  He  then  briefly  alluded  to  the  fact  of  there 
being  more  agricultural  societies  in  Lancashire 
than  in  any  other  county,  and  afterwards  strongly 
recommended  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
schools,  at  which  young  persons  might  be  enabled 
to  acquire  all  necessary  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge,  and  afterwards  to  diffuse  that  know- 
ledge throughout  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it 
might  be  their  future  lot  to  reside.  He  next  ob- 
served, that  farmers  could  not  be  expected,  on  a 
seven  or  nine  years'  lease,  to  carry  on  improve- 
ments and  make  the  outlays  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred ;  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  this 
from  them.  Now  he  was  most  wishful  to  avoid 
giving  offence  to  any  man,  but  he  must  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  landlords  would  not  appear  to  him  to 
be  justified  in  granting  leases  of  twenty-one 
years  to  the  present  race  of  farmers.  To  young 
men,  however,  who  had  been  instructed  in  the 
nianner  which  he  had  described,  he  was  sure  the 
landlords  would  feel  no  hesitation  that  this  ex- 
tent of  the  duration  of  the  leases  be  granted.  If 
they  looked  to  the  south  of  England,  they  there 
saw  the  farmers  v.'ell  educated  men  ;  if  to  the 
north,  in  Scotland,  they  were  among  the  most  in- 
telligent classes  of  the  people.  And  this  know- 
ledge was  not  only  beneficial  to  themselves,  for 
their  landlords  and  the  countrj'^  in  general  shared 
largely  in  the  advantages  which  it  diffused.  He 
would  repeat,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  give  of- 
fence by  the  observations  he  had  made,  but  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  speak  out  plainly  in  the  way  he 
had  done.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  he 
himself  had  laboured  under  great  disadvantages 
from  not  having  received  those  instructions,  the 
necessity  for  obtaining  which  he  was  so  anxious 
to  press  on  all  who  heard  him.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten,  that  all  classes  must  pull  one  way,  if 
they  wished  to  promote  the  greatness  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  country  ;  the  interest  of  one  class  can- 
not be  neglected  without  that  neglect  being  shared 
by  all  the  other  parts  of  the  community. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  award  of  pre- 
miums. 

Col.  Rawstorne  rose,  and  said,  he  thought  he 
could  not  better  follow  up  the  observations  they 
had  heard  from  the  chairman  than  by  proposing 
his  health.  They  were  all  aware  how  much  good 
Mr.  Wilson  ifrance  had  effected  by  the  improve- 
ments which  he  had  introduced  in  moss  hus- 
bandry, and  he  begged  to  say  that  he  concurred  in 
all  the  remarks  which  that  gentleman  bad  made. 
On  the  disadvantages  experienced  by  a  want  of 
attention  to  the  subject  of  draining,  to  which  Mr, 
ffrance  so  much  attended,  he  might  state  he  had 
seen  instances,  in  wet  seasons,  when  the  potato 
crop  was  almost  under  water,  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  succeeding  crop  would  be  greatly  dete- 
riorated thereby,  although  the  bad  effects  might 
not  have  been  experienced  by  the  present  one. 


Although,  therefore,  great  improvements  had  been 
already  effected  in  this  branch  of  agriculture,  there 
was  still  much  room  for  the  assistance  which 
farming  societies  were  able  to  render,  especially 
in  Lancnshjre,  which  was  very  far  behind  the 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  remembered, 
some  years  ago,  seeing  a  survey  and  valuation  of 
the  country,  from  which  it  was  made  to  appear 
that  the  three  best  cultivated  counties  were  Nor- 
thumberland, Leicester  and  Norfolk,  and  that  if 
all  the  others  were  brought  to  a  like  state  of  per- 
fection, there  would  be  at  least  one-third  more 
produce  obtained.  l\Ir.  Pusey,  to  whose  state- 
ments reference  had  been  before  made,  had  said 
that  sixteen  windles  had  been  grown  on  one  large 
acre  (eight  yards  to  the  rood);  that,  however, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  maximum  and  not  an 
average,  for  he  judged  the  average  would  not  ex- 
ceed ten  or  twelve,  but  if  the  greater  number 
could  be  obtained  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
they  ought  to  endeavour  to  make  such  improve- 
ments as  would  enable  them  to  participate  in  such 
an  advantage.  And  when  it  was  remembered 
that  a  wheat  crop  involved  two  years'  rent,  and 
the  cost  of  seed  and  labour,  he  thought  that  the 
produce  generally  obtained  was  by  no  means  an 
adequate  return  for  the  expense  of  its  production. 
In  Scotland  the  land  was  superior  to  their  own, 
but  the  climate  was  much  inferior,  and  yet,  by 
the  skilful  management  there  adopted,  they  might 
see  whole  tracts  of  land  like  a  nursery  gai'den, 
being  so  clean  and  perfect  in  the  cultivation  as  to 
excite  astonishment  in  looking  at  it.  This  supe- 
riority was  clearly  not  to  be  ascribed  to  natural 
causes,  but  must  be  set  down  to  the  force  of  edu- 
cation having  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the 
cultivators,  and  afterwards  seeing  the  benefits 
consequent  on  the  application  of  their  skill  and 
industry.  The  gallant  colonel  then  concluded  by 
throwing  out  a  suggestion  of  the  desirableness  of 
distributing  premiums  in  books  on  agriculture  and 
improved  farm  implements,  and  then  proposed 
the  health  of  "  Mr.  Wilson  ftVance,''  which  was 
drank  with  loud  cheers. 

The  Chairman  acknowledged  his  thanks  for  the 
kind  manner  in  which  his  health  had  been  drank, 
and  then  proceeded  to  say,  it  was  quite  true  that 
he  had  turned  his  attention  to  draining,  to  moss 
lands  in  particular,  and  in  all  probability  to  his 
own  personal  loss ;  however,  he  believed  the 
country  had  been  benefitted  by  his  experiments, 
and  under  that  impression  he  felt  himself  amply 
rewarded.  (Cheers.)  He  had  before  alluded  to 
the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools,  an  un- 
dertaking for  which  some  persons  might  think  the 
time  was  not  arrived;  but  as  they  had  been  formed 
in  other  parts,  he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  have  one  for  the  Hundred  of  Amounderness. 
He  then  briefly  alluded  to  the  powers  possessed  by 
trustees  of  endowed  schools,  and  the  willingness 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  sanction  such  changes 
in  the  plans  of  instruction  to  be  adopted  in  them, 
as  were  justified  by  the  altered  times  and  circum- 
stances of  the  age  in  \Thich  we  live;  and  he  felt 
sure,  if  such  powers  were  exercised,  village 
schools  might  be  made  much  more  effectual  in  se- 
curing suitable  education  for  farmers'  and  la- 
bourers' sons.  There  was  another  subject  on 
which  he  would  say  a  few  words,  it  was  relating  to 
prices.  It  might  be  all  very  well  to  obtain  twelve 
windles  from  the  acre,  but  he  was  decidedly  un- 
friendly to  high  prices  :  reasonable  prices  were 
most  to  be  desired,  and  they  would  be  obtained  by 
better  farming,  which  would  be  secured  by  skill 
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and  industry,  and  those  excellent  qualifications 
would  not  fail  to  be  acquired  by  education.  He 
trusted  he  should  be  excused  for  endeavouring  to 
win  the  attention  of  all  present  to  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  education  ;  for  as  he  felt  the  sub- 
ject a  most  important  one,  he  should  not  have 
excused  himself  had  he  omitted  to  press  it  upon 
the  very  serious  consideration  of  the  meeting. 
(Cheers.)  He  again  cordially  thanked  them  for 
their  kindness,  and  begged  to  drink  all  their  good 
healths. 

The  Chaikman  next  rose,  and  proposed  "  The 
Judges  of  Stock." 

Mr.  Blackmore  returned  thanks  for  himself 
and  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Hunt. 

I'he  prizes  for  last  year  were  now  distributed. 

The  Chairmak  begged  to  propose  "  The  Vice- 
Presidents— Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Jacson,  and  Mr. 
Townley  Parker."     {Cheers.) 

Mr,  Jacson  said,  that  as  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  three  vice-presidents  that  was  present,  he 
begged  to  return  thanks  for  himself  and  col- 
leagues. He  spoke  very  favourably  of  the  roots 
exhibited  at  the  show  ground,  and  said  he  would 
conclude  by  proposing  the  health  of  Mr.  Banner- 
man,  the  gentleman  who  had  introduced  so  valu- 
able an  assortment  of  seeds  into  this  neighbour- 
hood. On  this  subject  he  could  speak  experimen- 
tally. The  oat  seed  he  got  from  him  had  given 
a  superiority  over  his  neighbours,  by  the  crop 
being  ripe  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  earlier.  The 
turnip  seed  was  also  very  good  ;  the  bulbs  were 
not  extraordinarily  large,  but  they  possessed  the 
great  advantage  of  containing  a  larger  quantity  of 
tlie  saccharine  juice,  and  consequently  would  fur- 
nish more  nutriment  to  the  animals  fed  upon 
them.  His  clover  seed,  likewise,  deserved  the 
same  warm  commendation.  He  would  earn- 
estly impress  on  gentlemen  the  great  advantage  of 
changing  seed,  not  merely  from  one  field  on  their 
own  estates  to  another,  but  from  a  diiferent  part 
of  the  kingdom.  He  then  proposed  "Mr.  Ban- 
nerman's  health,  with  thanks  for  his  seeds,  and 
also  for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Society."  The  toast  was  drunk  and  responded 
to  by  the  company  with  the  warmest  cordiality. 

Mr.  Bannerman  briefly  returned  thanks,  and 
assured  the  meeting  that  so  long  as  his  services 
could  be  made  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  the  Society,  the  welfare  of  which  he 
had  sincerely  at  heart,  they  should  be  most  cheer- 
fully given.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  R.  R.  Roth  WELL  said,  he  would  offer  a 
few  remarks  which  had  occurred  to  him  during 
the  little  time  that  he  had  paid  attention  to  agri- 
culture. He  had  attended  meetings  of  this  nature 
for  about  three  or  four  years.  At  this  period  of 
the  year  he  took  the  opportunity  of  going  through 
the  country,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  farming.  Draining  was,  he  thought,  the 
first  improvLincut  that  should  be  made.  In  the 
north  of  England,  and  likewise  in  Scotland,  they 
had  carried  farming  much  further  than  in  these 
parts,  and  the  way  in  which  they  had  done  it,  was 
by  adopting  a  good  system  of  draining,  and  then 
following  it  u])  by  a  good  system  of  cropping.  (3f 
course  it  would  naturally  be  asked  what  was  the 
best  way  of  effecting  this  mode  of  draining.  He 
thought  the  best  way  would  be  for  the  landlords 
to  ciffect  the  improvement,  and  to  charge  the 
tenants  five  per  cent,  for  it.  He  admired  that 
mode  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  as  the  lardlord 
had  nothing  more  to  do  than  advancit  g  the 
money,  and  ehowing  what  had  been  laid  out.    If 


the  landlord  charged  five  per  cent.,  the  tenant,  he 
was  sure,  would  derive  at  least  six  or  seven  per 
cent,  advantage,  and  consequently  he  would 
pocket  the  difference.  He  thought  it  was  bad  to 
lay  the  drains  too  much  upon  the  surface,  or  to 
cut  them  in  a  wrong  direction,  or  not  to  lay  them 
on  a  sufficiently  firm  foundation,  or  not  suffi- 
ciently wide.  All  of  these  were  very  great  defects. 
AVith  regard  to  the  prizes,  he  thought  it  prefer- 
able that  they  should  be  agricultural  implements, 
instead  of  plate.  He  understood  that  practice  had 
been  adopted  at  Lytham.  He  thought  it  was  one 
that  should  be  encouraged,  and  that  the  prizes 
should  consist  of  implements  combining  the 
newest  and  most  effective  improvements  which 
had  been  made  in  those  articles.  He  would  pro- 
pose "  The  health  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates." 

The  Chairman  then  said,  that  he  had  another 
toast  to  propose,  which  he  was  sure  would  be 
favourably  received.  It  was  "The  health  of 
Messrs.  Fisher  and  Walker,  the  inspectors  of 
crops,"  to  whom  they  were  under  great  obliga- 
tions for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they 
had  performed  their  arduous  duties. 

Mr.  Walker  rose  to  return  thanks  for  himself 
and  his  colleague,  for  the  kind  manner  their 
healths  had  been  proposed  and  drank.  He  could 
assure  the  chairman  and  the  company,  that  the 
utmost  care  and  attention  had  been  paid  by  him- 
self and  Mr.  Fisher  in  awarding  the  premiums  in 
a  proper  mannei".  He  begged  to  say,  that  in  one 
instance  an  excellent  crop  of  Swedish  turnips,  Mr. 
John  Butler's,  of  Poulton,  were  obliged  to  be 
passed  over,  on  account  of  the  rules  requiring 
them  to  farm  sixty  statute  acres  ;  also  a  crop  of 
drill  beans,  on  account  of  their  being  nearer  in 
the  drills  than  the  society's  instructions  allowed. 
He  stated  the  necessity  they  saw  of  further  exten- 
sion of  draining  at  narrow  intervals  on  the  wet 
land  farms,  and  he  begged  the  attention  of  land- 
owners and  tenants  to  this  matter;  he  likewise 
dwelt  on  the  great  importance  of  attending  to  lay- 
ing down  land  in  a  proper  manner,  as  nothing 
tended  to  improve  estates  more  than  this — to  do 
the  work  well  and  let  it  remain,  and  so  proceed 
annually  until  they  had  raised  it  in  a  scale  of 
farming — without  which  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed with  profit  and  character.  Mr.  W.  then 
craved  their  kind  attention  whilst  he  read  a  few 
remarks  which  had  occurred  to  them  during  the 
inspection. 

inspectors'  report. 

The  Inspectors  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  meet- 
ing a  few  remarks  on  the  premiums,  which  the 
committee  have  entrusted  us  to  award.  Of  the 
premiums  (eight  in  number),  the  competition 
for  six  of  them  has  been  very  respectable.  Com- 
mon turnips,  and  soil  for  keeping  their  cattle  on 
green  fond  during  the  summer — those  two  have 
had  no  competitors.  We  especially  call  the  atten- 
tion of  tlie  farmers  to  those  two  premiums — the 
common  turnip,  on  account  of  its  allowing  time 
to  make  the  land  in  higher  cultivation,  which  the 
workings  up  to  midsummer  must  necessarily  al- 
low, and  which  high  cultivation  is  one  of  the  chief 
aims  in  turnips  and  turnip  growing.  Wc  there- 
fore recommend,  where  the  land  is  coarse  and 
weedy,  that  they  forego  the  Swede,  and  sow  with 
the  common  at  midsummer;  not  that  we  are  in- 
sensible to  the  su|)erior  nutriment  the  Swede 
affords,  and  the  better  feed  in  the  spring,  but 
seeing  better  crops  of  corn  and  grass  seeds  follow 
the  common,  and  for  reasons  before  stated,  we  re- 
commend a  further  extension  of  their  growth. 
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The  keeping  of  caltle  on  green  food  in  the  sum- 
mer, has  for  its  object  the  making  considerably 
more  manure  of  good  quality,  and  without  which 
no  high  degree  of  farming  can  be  obtained.     On 
the  premium  farm  the  green  crop  system  seems  to 
be  well  attended  to — very  considerable  amount  of 
draining  and  tillages — marling  on  the  light  soils — 
an     extensive    and    well    managed    dairy.       'vVe 
highly  approve  the  leaving  his  ample  amount  of 
green  crops,    where   turnips,  potatoes,  &c.,    had 
grown,  to  be  sown  with  corn  and  grass  seeds  in 
the  spring,  instead  of  wheat  in  the  autumn.     His 
clovers  and  corn  on  those  are  highly  luxuriant,  and 
the  system  seems  to  answer  considerably  better  on 
the  heavy  soils.     In  addition  to  these  be  has  paid 
attention  to  his  fences  in  a  handsome  manner — 
the  laying  of  his  land  for  seeds;  and  on  the  whole, 
we   consider    him  entitled   to  the    premium    for 
the  best  cultivation.     The  laying  down   land   to 
permanent  meadow  and  pasture  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  farmers  and  landowners  in  a  most  especial 
manner.    We  recommend  that  it  be  done  after  a 
green  crop,  and  fallowed  in  the  spring  for  corn 
and  grass  seeds;  or  an  early  summer  fallow,  and 
sown  with  grass  seeds,  without  any  crop  of  corn  ; 
and  the  application  of  a  liberal  Supply  of  manure, 
or    admixti^re    of  composition,    if    the    land    be 
worn  or  under  weak  tillage.     The  competition  for 
draining  we  find  considerably  over   any  former 
year ;    the   sods,  the  turf  wedge,    the   tile,    and 
stone  have  all  been  used.     AVe  need  not,  we  are 
sure,  reiterate  the  necessity  and  further  extension 
of  it  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  district ;  and  we 
not  only  wish  to  see  it  extended,  but  also  that  it 
be  done  effectually,  and  at  narrow  intervals.     It 
may  not  be  our  province  to  say  anything  about 
the  proportion  of  expense  due  to  proprietor  and 
farmer  in  effecting  this  desirable  outlay  ;  but  we 
certainly  recommend  a  liberal  advance  on  the  part 
of  the  proprietors,  after  a  well  weighed  situation 
of  the  farmers  on  wet  lands,  for  the  last  three  or 
four    seasons.     We    cannot   dismiss    the   subject 
without  stating  our  opinion,  that  in  no  shape  can 
the  same  amount  of  money  be  employed  that  will 
so  essentially  benefit  the  land  as  etfectually  drain- 
ing where  it  is  required.    We  therefore  hope  to 
see  its  extension  with  a  view  to  improvement,  and 
also  to  satisfying  the  demand  for  labour,  which  the 
ensuing  winter  is   likely  to  bring  along  with  it. 
The  premium  stock   of  cattle  which  we  had   to 
view  upon  the  farms,  consisted  of  an  extensive, 
young,  and  well  bred  milking  stock  ;  a  good  suc- 
cession  of   young  ones   in  their  diiferent  ages  ; 
and  a  suitable  stock  of  farm  horses,  sheep,  and 
pigs.     On  the  whole,  the  stock,  and  the  further 
improvement  which  the  colts  and   young   cattle 
promise  when  they  come  to  maturity,  entitle  him 
to  the  premium.     We   see  very  ample  steps    to 
improvement,  under  most  of  the  premiums;  and 
should    seasons    have     been   as    heretofore,    the 
gi'een  crops  and  grass  seeds  would,  we  presume, 
have  been  shown  to  us  in  a  very  superior  manner. 
The  meeting  continued  only  a  short  time  longer, 
together,  an  I  then  separated,  all  being  well  pleased 
in  having  taken  part  in  the  day's  proceedings. 


VERYAN  FARMERS'  CLUB.-On  Tuesday,  the 
12lli  ot  October,  an  excellent  lecture  was  read  to  the 
members  of  the  Veryan  Farmers'  Club,  by  J.  Gwatkia, 
Esq.,  on  "  theconditioaof  the  Agriculiural  Labourer  ; ' 
after  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unnnimously  given  to 
Mr.  Gwatkin,  and  on  being  requested  (o  publish  his 
lecture  in  the  Cornish  newspapers,  he  consented  to 
do  so. 


THE   HIGHLAND  SOCIETY'S 
AGRICULTURAL  SHOW. 

BERWICK,  Sept.  29. 

The  actual  business  of  the  show  commenced 
this  day,  under  most  inauspicious  circumstances, 
so  far  as  the  weather  was  concerned.  From  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
accompanied  by  a  strong  westerly  wind,  and 
neither  abated  until  the  day  had  far  advanced. 

The  show  ground   for  cattle,  implements,  &c., 
was   in   a   field  on  the  north  side  of  the  town, 
called  the  Pier  Field ;    the  part  selected,  a    flat 
piece   of    ground    to    the     extent    of    4|    acres, 
enclosed  by  paling  10   feet  high,  and  judiciously 
arranged  in  the  interior  for  the  reception  of  cattle, 
&c.     A  large  shed  for  the  exhibition  of  roots  and 
seeds,  was  also  fitted  up  in  the  middle  of  the  ground, 
and  in  which  a  great  portion  of  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  seeds  and  plants  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Hogg  and  Wood,  of  Coldstream,  and  Mr.  Lawson, 
of    Edinburgh,     had     been    placed,    was    blown 
down  during  the  night  of  Tuesday,  by  which  the 
latter  getitleman  suffered  most  severely,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  serious  disaster,  the  show  of  im- 
plements,  of  husbandry,  seeds     and    roots,    was 
deferred.     On  the  east  side  of  the  show  ground, 
a  spacious  gallery  was  erected  for  the  ladies,  in 
front  of  which  was  a  bridge  over  which  passed 
the  cattle.     The  number  and  quality  of  the  imple- 
ments fell  far  short  of  what  was  anticipated,  and 
we  believe  what  was  really  expected  by  the  ma- 
naging committee,  the  total   number  of  every  de- 
scription being  forty-two,  amongst  which  maj'^  be 
mentioned   an  Oil   cake  Crusher   of  considerable 
merit,  from  Hanercroft  and    Dale,    Kirmington, 
Lincolnshire;    Thrashing    Machine,    Winnowing 
Machine,    Turnip  Cutter,  Oil-cake  Cutter,  Drag, 
Harrow,  and  Clod    Roller,  from  Mr.   Crosskill  s, 
Beverley ;    4    improved   Ploughs  from  Black  and 
Son,  Ford  ;  Gardner's  Turnip  Machine,  and  Wilk's 
Straw  Cutter,  from  Wilson  and  Sons,  Berwick;  an 
Improved  Sheep-dipping  Apparatus,  most  beauti- 
fully constructed,   from   Mr.  Geo.  Wilson,  Cold- 
stream ;     Hunterian    Ploughs,  from   Mr.    Hunter, 
Edinbro';  an  improved  Plough,  and  Subsoil  Plough, 
from  J\lr.  J.  Wilkie's,  Udditigston,  near  Glasgow  ; 
2  Ploughs   from  Mr.   West's,  Lindie,   Dundee;  2 
Ploughs   from  Mr.    J.  Coltman's,  Athelstaneford, 
near  Haddington  ;    Bigg's  Sheep-dipping  Appara- 
tus, &c.,  &c. 

For  dining  and  festive  purposes,  a  very  showy 
pavilion  was  erected  within  the  Barrack  square. 
The  south,  east,  and  west  sides  of  the  building  form- 
ing three  sides  of  the  pavilion,  and  a  strong  wooden 
wall  erected  on  the  north  side.  The  roof  con- 
sisted of  five  divisions,  each  resembling  the  roof  of  a 
house,  and  is  supported  by  forty  columns  ;  the  work- 
manship of  the  root  hidden  by  an  artificial  ceiling 
of  white  calico,  the  same  material  covering  all  the 
walls,  ornamented  with  blue  and  red  draperv,  strips 
of  which,  of  each  colour,  entwined  all  the  columns. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  erection  the  royal  arms  were 
painted,  and  immediately  opposite  the  arms  of  the 
borough.  On  the  south  side  a  gallery  was  made  for 
the  accommodation  of  300  ladies,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  building.  The  pavilion  was 
lighted  with  gas  by  means  of  fourteen  chandeliers, 
pendant  from  the  roof,  and  by  ten  branches  below 
the  ladies'  gallery. 

At  half- past  five  o'clock  the  Council  Dinner  was 
held  in  one  half  of  the  pavilion  (the  other  half  being 
separated  by  a  curtain  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
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ball  in  the  evening),  at  which  about  300  sat  down,  the 
Duke  of  Roxburgh  in  the  chair,  supported  on  the 
right  by  the  Mayor  of  Berwick,  G.  Johnson,  Esq., 
M.  D.,  K.  Ingham,  Esq.,  recorder  of  ihe  borough, 
Charles  Bailiie,  Esq.,  Hon.  H.  F.  Scott,  .Tohn  VVil- 
kie,  Esq.,  Fielden  and  .Tohn  Campbell  Renton.  Esqs., 
and  on  his  left  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord 
Ilowick,  Sir  David  Milne,  Lord  Fred.  Fitzclareiice, 
and  Sir  Samuel  Brown  ;  the  vice-chair  was  occupied 
by  Lord  Elcho,  who  had  on  his  right  and  Ipft  the 
sheriff  of  Berwick,  Col.  Hogarth,  George  Baillie, 
Esq.,  Sir  Edw.ird  Colebrooke.  Sir  Hugh  Hugh 
Campbell,  Bart.,  Sir  Thomas  Hepburn,  auci  Sir  C. 
Ferguson.     After  the  cloth  was  drawn. 

In  proposing  the  henlth  of  the  Queen,  the  noble 
Chairman  observed  that  he  had  been  given  to  un- 
dertand  that  this  meeting  was  to  be  considered 
mainly  a  private  meeting,  but  when  he  looked  at  the 
very  numerous  party  before  him  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  meeting  had  assumed  more  of  a  public  character. 
"  The  Queen"  was  then  pledged  with  loyal  enthu- 
siasm, after  which  the  chairman  gave,  in  succession, 
''  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  and  the  Prin- 
cess Royal,"  "The  Queen  Dowager,  and  the  r(?5t  of 
the  Royal  Family,"  and  "  the  Array  and  Navy." 

Sir  David  Miln'e  acknowledged  the  last  toaat. 

The  Chaiuman  now  said  it  bad  been  deemed  ad- 
visable to  pursue  the  s:ime  course  which  the  society 
had  adopted  at  ibrmer  meetings,  namely,  the  read- 
ing of  essays  on  questions  of  interest  connected  with 
agriculture,  by  gentlemen  eminently  qualified  for 
the  task.  They  were  now  about  to  hear  one  bv  ]'ro- 
fessor  .lohnston,  and  he  begged  to  intimate  that  anv 
gentleman  would  be  at  liberty  to  put  questions 
touching  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  subject. 

Professor  .TonNSroN  was  received  with  general 
applause,  and  said — Had  he  been  permitted  to  select 
his  o\vn  time  for  addressing  them  upon  the  subject 
which  he  was  now  about  to  bring  under  their  no- 
tice, he  should  not  have  taken  tiie  hour  immediately 
after  dinner.  But  they  were  probably  aware  that 
he  appeared  at  the  retjuest  of  the  council  of  the  so- 
ciety, inconvenient  as  the  time  was,  and  he  there- 
fore requestf-d  their  indulgence.  He  also  wished  to 
bespeak  their  attention  to  theory  in  connection  with 
asrriculture.  To  the  members  of  the  Hishiand  So- 
ciety  of  Scotland,  he  knew  he  need  say  nothing  to 
persuade  them  of  the  importance  of  theory — of  che- 
mical and  geoloEjicrd  theory — as  applied  to  agricul- 
ture, but  they  were  aware  that  throughout  the  coun- 
try generally,  there  was,  amongst  practical  agricul- 
turists, a  decided  objection  to  tiieory,  believing  that 
persons  unconnected  with  practice  advancing  theo- 
retical notions  were  likely  to  bring  forward,  as  points 
deserving  of  notice,  points  really  of  little  import- 
ance. And  yet,  if  the  art  of  culture  is  ever  to  bo 
broright  up  to  the  state  of  a  science,  it  could  only  be 
by  the  aid,  chiefly,  of  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and 
geology  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  theoretical  deductions 
of  the  chemist  and  of  the  geologist  were  to  be  cast 
aside  as  unworthy  of  notice,  because  t!iey  were  in- 
complete or  imperfect,  for  the  same  reason  we  ought 
to  reject  all  scientific  knowledge,  for  knowledge  of 
every  kind  is  progressive.  Now,  scientitlc  men 
were  willing,  were  anxious  to  assist  the  pr.icticnl 
agriculturist,  and  therefore  he  thought  we  ought  to 
consider  who  were  chietly  benefited  by  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  agriculture — that  it  was  the  ]irac- 
tical  man,  and  not  the  theoretical  scientific  man — 
and  that  the  suggestions  of  chemistry  and  geology 
ought  accordingly  to  be  received  with  candour,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  that  caution  with  which  all 
new  suggestions  should  be  received.  {Applause.) 
The  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  had  long 


been  familiar  to  agriculturists  in  general,  and  he 
would  therefore  occupy  the  few  minutes  allotted  to 
him  by  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  way  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  geologv  might  be  made  applicable  to 
the  most  important  purposes  of  agriculture.  They 
knew  that  geology  had  for  its  object  the  examination 
of  the  crust  or  outside  of  the  globe,  and  respecting 
it  something  like  general  conclusions  had  been  ar- 
rived at.  For  example,  it  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, firstly,  that  the  outer  surface  of  the  globe 
consists  of  alternate  layers  of  different  kinds  of 
rocks,  and  hence  these  rocks  are  called  stratified. 
But  in  other  parts  of  the  world  there  occurred  other 
rocks  not  so  built  up,  and  which  were  therefore 
called  unstratified.  The  next  point  to  which  the 
geologist  arrived  was  this,  that  these  stratified  rocks 
consist  essentially  of  three  different  kinds  of  bits — 
of  bits  of  sand  hardened  into  sand-stone — of  bits  of 
clay  hardened  into  slate — and  of  bits  of  lime-stone, 
which  were  sometimes  hard,  as  on  Berwick  shore, 
but  sometimes  soft  as  chalks.  Thus  the  stratified 
rocks  consist  of  lime,  clay,  and  sand.  Now,  by  ob- 
serving the  wearing  away  of  these  rocks  on  the  sur- 
face, it  was  known  that  they  crumbled  down,  in 
some  places  more  rapidly,  in  some  more  slowly, 
forming  a  species  of  soil.  Suppose  the  rock  crum- 
bling to  be  sandstone,  a  soil  was  formed  entirely  of 
sand,  and  so  with  the  two  others.  The  science  of 
geology  told  them  the  reason  of  this.  There  were 
some  rocks  which  consist  of  a  mixture  of  sand,  clay 
and  lime  :  if  they  went  down  to  Berwick  shore  they 
would  see  that  the  sea  was  continually  wearing  away 
the  cliff,  and  in  that  cliff  they  could  see  rocks  of  va- 
rious kinds;  and  they  knew  that  when  these  crum- 
bled down  they  became  the  soil  best  fitted  for  grow- 
ing crops.  Now,  observe  how  this  deduction  bears 
upon  facts.  It  would  be  improper  to  bring  forward 
the  various  functions,  in  regard  to  vegetations,  per- 
formed by  the  soil,  but  he  must  allude  to  the  consti- 
tution of  plants.  If  the}'  took  the  trees  of  the  forest 
and  burned  them  down  they  gained  the  wood  ashes. 
So  if  they  burnt  other  vegetable  matter  they  found 
that  all  was  derived  from  the  soil,  and  hence  were 
derived  pot-ash,  soda,  and  siliceous  matter,  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  learned  professor  then  en- 
tered upon  a  statement  of  the  relative  properties  of 
the  various  kind  of  soils  and  vegetable  substance, 
and  their  fattening  qualities,  deducing  another  illus- 
tration of  the  importance  of  geology,  in  the  fact  of 
its  enabling  us  to  bring  these  matters  to  direct  ap- 
plication in  every-day  life.  Passing  to  a  notice  of 
the  unstratified  rocks,  he  said  that  thev,  like  the 
cheviots,  had,  at  some  former  time,  all  been  in  a 
melted  state — in  fact,  were  lava.  It  was  well  known 
to  chemists  that  the  greater  part  of  these  rocks  had 
been  capable  of  melting,  because  they  contained 
a  large  quantity  of  pot-ash  and  soda;  and  so  it  was 
that  soils  derived  from  the  crumbling  down  of  these 
rocks  yielded  to  plants  a  larger  quantity  of  nutrition 
than  could  be  derived  from  stratified  rocks.  After 
mentioning  other  instances  in  which  geolog}*,  by  ac- 
quainting us  with  the  qualities  of  the  earth]!  was  ca- 
pable of  being  turned  to  great  practical  advantages, 
the  learned  gentleman  concluded  with  observing  that 
it  was  for  the  farmer  to  put  into  practice  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  theorist,  always  taking  care  that  he  ne- 
ver ran  auy  risk  which  he  could  not  afford.  Agri- 
cultuie  being  the  foundation  of  all  other  prosperity 
— being  the  foundation  upon  which  the  superstruc- 
ture of  natural  prosperity  is  built — it  was  the  duty 
of  every  good  subject  to  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment of  that  art,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avail  them- 
selves of  ei'ery  assistance  which  was  afforded  to 
them,  and  to  listen  with  favour  to  those  persons  out 
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of  their  own  liae  wbo  were  willing  and  desirous  to 
ofter  suggestions  to  tbem,  iu  order  that  they  also 
might  coiitribute  to  this  great  national  cause.  (Ap- 
plait  se.) 

The  Croupier  then  called  upon  them  to  dedi- 
cate a  bmijijcr  to  a  toast  ■which  concerned  the 
welfare  of  tlus  country,  which  all  were  so  desirous 
to  promote.  All  would  acknowledge  that  upou 
the  prosperity  and  success  of  agriculture  the  com- 
fort of  the  people  was  iu  a  great  degree  depeudent, 
and  that  it  was  one  of  the  vital  and  essential 
sources  of  that  opulence  which  has  raised  this 
country  to  so  great  an  eminence  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  {Applause).  In  promoting  the  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  to  the  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion attained  in  this  country,  the  eftbrts  of  the 
Higliland  !?ociety  had  been  mainly  instrumental. 
At  its  meetings  a  moi'e  thorough  knowledge  and 
hivestigation  of  all  the  scientiric  subjects  connected 
with  agriculture  had  been  diffused  abroad,  and  by 
its  wide-spreading  ramifications  and  local  socie- 
ties a  spirit  of  rivalry  generally  existed.  Travelling 
through  this  countrj',  we  must  perceive  the  vast 
improvement  which  was  taking  place,  both  iu  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  improvement  of  the 
various  descriptions  of  stock,  and  iu  confirmation 
of  this  it  was  only  necessary  to  look  round  that 
numerous  company,  and  at  the  great  preparations 
for  the  meeting  to-morrow,  when  he  was  convinced 
overwhelming  proofs  would  be  aiforded  to  remove 
all  scepticism  relative  to  the  motives  and  spirit 
Avith  which  the  members  of  the  Highland  Society 
are  actuated ;  and  he  was  proud  to  say  that  they 
could  comprehend  iu  tiieir  numbers  men  whose 
station  and  presence  they  were  proud  to  recognise. 
{Api)lau)>e).  On  to-morrow,  the  gi'cat  day  of  strife, 
of  contention,  on  this  neutral  ground,  so  famous  in 
history,  there  would  not  bo  heard  the  din  of  strife 
or  wai",  but  all  would  meet  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  honourable  emulation — all  eager  for  the  contest 
of  improving  tlic  iuterests  of  our  country.  {Ap- 
plause.) He  gave  "  The  Highland  Society." 
{Great  cheer iii'j.) 

The  Chaik.max  said  he  had  the  greatest  plea- 
sure in  rising  to  propose  the  next  toast,  for  it  was 
one  for  which  no  apolo<;y  need  be  offered,  and 
which  he  was  sure  would  command  an  enthusiastic 
reception ;  he  begged  to  give  the  health  of  his 
noble  friend,  president  of  the  Highland  Society. 
{Great  applause.)  They  had  had  as  presidents- 
many  exalted  in  rank  and  tlistinguished  for  ability  ; 
but  of  this  he  was  persuaded,  that  the  society  had 
never  been  placed  under  the  auspices  of  one  who 
held  its  interests  more  dear — who  would  more 
zealously  advance  those  interests — or  who  more 
alily  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office,  than  the 
noble  duke.  {Applause.)  As  a  landlord,  he  was 
beloved  by  his  numerous  tenantry,  and  they  had 
ever  seen  him  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  labouring  classes  on  his  estates  both  here  and  in 
the  south.  Standing,  however,  as  he  did  in  the 
noble  duke's  presence,  it  would  ill  become  him  to 
say  more,  but  of  this  he  felt  convinced  that  the 
toast  would  meet  with  a  hearty  concurrence  from 
all  there.  {Three  times  three,  and  great  applause.) 

The  Duke  of  Richmoxd  was  loudly  cheered  on 
rising,  and,  when  this  had  subsided,  said — He 
could  not  plead  that  he  was  unused  to  thank  such 
large  meetings  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  him 
by  drinking  his  health,  because  he  ever  had  been 
and  trusted  he  ever  would  be  in  the  habit  of  taking 
eveiy  opportunity  of  meeting  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  whose  interest  and  his  he  considered  to  be 


one  and  the  same.  {Hear.)  His  noble  friend  had 
spoken  of  him  in  terms  too  flattering  :  he  had  said 
that  he  was  respected  by  his  tenantry,  and  that 
upon  e\  ery  occasion  he  had  done  his  duty  to  the 
labouring  classes.  He  (the  noble  duke)  took  no 
credit  for  doing  that  which  belongs  to  the  station 
he  occupies;  he  took  it  that  the  greatest  privilege 
of  rank  was  to  treat  the  tenantry  as  he  did  his — as 
part  of  his  own  family — {hear) — and  his  example 
showeil  them  that  they  should  do  to  their  labourers 
what  he  did  to  thcui.  The  greatness  of  the  country 
consisted  in  having  the  several  ranks  of  society 
bound  together  iu  one  bond  of  union.  Why  was 
England  so  great,  so  free,  and  so  independent  a 
nation  as  she  was?  Because  all  classes  of  society 
were  bounil  together  by  a  chain  which  no  foreign 
power  could  ever  hope  to  sever.  {Applause.)  He 
felt,  however,  that  the  compliment  just  paid  to 
him,  unacquainted  personally  as  he  was  with  most 
of  them,  was  to  tlie  station  which  he  occupied  as 
president  of  the  Highland  Society.  He  could  only 
assure  them  that  he  should  endeavour  to-morrow 
to  perform  that  duty  to  their  satisfaction.  If  he 
came  to-night  into  this  room  as  a  stranger  to  them, 
he  hojjed  to  leave  it  to-morrow  with  feelings  on 
their  part  tiiat  he  had  done  his  duty.  {Cheers.)  He 
sincerely  thanked  them  for  the  compliment,  "and 
whenever  he  ceased  to  respect  and  esteem  the 
farmers,  might  they  cease  to  esteem  him.  {Loud 
cheering.) 

The  Chairman  announced  that  John  Grey, 
Esq.,  of  Dilston,  had,  at  the  request  of  the  society, 
prepared  another  essay,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Grey,  would  be  read  by  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bell,  W.  S.,  Edinburgh,  then  read  an 
account  of  some  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Grey. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose  to  propose  the 
next  toast — "The  Duke  of  Roxburgh  and  the 
Local  Committee."  He  felt  the  great  advantage 
that  science  would  be  to  agriculture,  and  the  im- 
l)ortance  of  agriculture  itself,  but  he  felt  that  they 
were  yet  called  upon  to  perfonn  a  duty  to  the 
gentlemen  who  had  exerted  themselves  in  their 
service.  He  spoke  in  the  presence  of  many  who 
knew  that  his  noble  friend  (the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burgh) as  a  landlord,  always  endeavoured  to  do 
his  duty  to  his  tenantry,  and  that  he  was  not  one 
who  would  recommend  his  tenantry  to  improve  the 
land  without  assisting  them  to  do  it.  The  toast  was 
drank  with  all  the  honours. 

The  noble  Chairman  thanked  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  for  the  flattering  terms  in  which  he  had 
introduced  the  toast,  and  the  company  for  the 
warm  reception  with  which  they  greeted  it.  The 
merit  of  the  arrangements  of  the  meeting  was  due 
exclusively  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  not 
to  lum.  True  it  was  that  he,  in  connection  with 
the  noble  croupier,  was  appointed  convener,  but. 
they  would  agree  with  him  that  their  office  had 
been  an  honoraiy  one,  and  that  to  the  committee, 
therefore,  they  were  indebted  for  all  that  had  been 
done  to  ensure  the  comfort  of  this  meeting.  Indeed, 
so  little  was  he  accustomed  to  business  of  this 
nature,  that  he  would  willingly  have  resigned  the 
situation  he  now  held,  but  that  he  felt  that  in 
doing  so  he  should  be  abandoning  his  duty,  ajid 
that  it  would  appear  a  slight  upon  tlie  society  of 
which  he  was  proud  to  be  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
flfuts.  {Cheers.) 

The  Ciioti'iEit  proposed  tiic  health  uf  the  IMar- 
qnis  of  Twecddale,  and  in  doing  so,  expressed  the 
regret  he  felt  at  the  absence  of  the  noble  marrjuiu  , 
{A  II  the  honours.) 
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Lord  r.  rii'zcL.VHENCE,  ill  ooniplinioitary 
ternib,  gavo  the  licalth  of  Lord  Elcho,  croupier. 
{Three  thnes  three.) 

Lord  Ei-cno  believed  that  no  one  repeated  with 
greater  sincerity  tlic  oft-told  tale,  that  lie  felt  ex-* 
treuiely  flattered  by  the  maiiuer  in  which  the  toast 
had  been  received.  He  only  wished  that  his  capa- 
bilities had  been  e<iual  to  his  wishes,  and  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  this  day  would  have  been 
much  more  satisfactory.  The  pleasure  he  felt  at 
the  toast  was  enhanced  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  proposed,  and  he  trusted  that  his  future 
conduct  would  merit  the  eulogium  which  had  been 
l>assed  upon  him.  {Applmise.) 

Sir  H.  Campbell,  M.P.,  called  for  a  bumper  to 
"  the  plough  and  agriculture,"  and  after  expressing 
his  regret  that  it  had  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
Marquis  of  Twceddale  to  propose  it,  said  that  as 
far  as  his  own  feelings  were  concerned,  he  was 
proud  to  propose  such  a  toast.  He  owed  everj^ 
thing  in  the  world,  whether  public  or  private,  to 
agriculture,  and  from  agriculturists  he  had  received 
kindnesses  which  he  never  could  forget.  It  would 
be  fulsome  adulation  on  Ins  part  were  he  to  enter 
upon  a  j^anegyric  on  the  distinguished  character  of 
the  agriculturists  of  this  country,  but  he  besought 
them  to  believe  that  thought  he  said  little  he  felt 
much.  {Great  cheering.) 

The  CiiAiuMAN  gave  the  "  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  Berwick,"  characterising  the  mayor  as  the  work- 
ing chairman  of  the  local  committee.  The  exertions 
of  the  committee  were  wortliy  of  the  town,  and  had 
])rovided  the  accommodation  which  all  so  nmch 
admired.     {Tliree  times  three.) 

G.  .lonxsoN,  Esq.,  Mayor,  returned  thanks,  and 
assured  them  that  the  town  were  fully  sensibl/s  of 
the  honour  conferred  upon  it  by  the  holding  of  so 
important  an  exhibition  within  its  walls,  and  v/ould 
eudeavour  to  show  that  lliey  fully  appreciated  that 
honour. 

Tlie  Cmaiuman  gave   "the  Strangers,"  and 

],oid  Howirx  then  said  that  he  bad  been  requested 
to  propose  a  toast  which  he  was  sure  they  would 
cordially  agree  in  drinking — it  was,  "  both  Sides 
of  the  'iweed."  They  must  all  unite  in  the  senti- 
■.neii*;  which  these  words  expressed,  in  wishing 
most  sincerely  the  prosperity  of  the  two  great  coun- 
tries which  met  upon  the  noble  river  that  washed  the 
walls  of  this  town  ;  and,  particularly,  success  to 
both  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  which  it  was  the 
wbject  of  this  meeting  to  promote  and  foster. 
(Cheers.)  The  vice-chairman  bad  already  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  now  met  within  walls 
where  formerly  occurred  the  blood}'-  contests  of 
border  warfare,  to  carry  on  only  the  peaceful  con- 
tests of  eacli  country  endeavouring  to  show  that  it  is 
the  most  able  to  excel  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture. 
He  trusted  that  the  same  spirit  which  was  formerly 
employed  in  a  different  kind  of  warfare  would  now 
be  carried  into  this  peaceful  and  amicable  strife, 
which  was  at  present  being  waged.  By  doing  so, 
he  was  persuaded  that  we  should  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  countrv,  and  that  tlie  strength  and 
power  of  this  united  kingdom  would  then  be  main- 
tained ;  and  as  tiie  fortifications  which  surround 
this  town  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  from 
the  cessation  of  our  ancient  border  contests,  so  by 
keeping  up  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  iOngland 
and  Scotland,  which  mainly  depended  upon  their 
a'^riculture,  we  should  make  tiiis  united  empire  so 
powerful,  so  strong,  and  so  secure,  that  it  would 
never  again  be  necessary  to  build  up  these  dis- 
mauile<l  fortifications  for  the  purpose  of  repelling 
foreign  invaders.     {Li>ud  cheers.) 


The  Ciiouni.i!  proposed  the   iie.iltiis  of   tlje  au 
thors    of  the   scieiilitic    treatises    which    had    been 
read  —  Professor  Johnston  and  Mr.  Jolm  (irey. 

I'rol'essor  Johnstont  very  biieHy  returned  thanks. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  gave  "  the  tenantry  of 
the  country,  and  prosperity  to  them,"  and  observed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  go  through  any  part  of  the 
country  without  seeing  the  great  exertions  which 
the  tenantry  are  making  in  the  improvement  of  the 
land.  He  felt  that  in  that  improvement  the 
tenantry  were  not  only  benefitting  themselves,  and 
hereafter  their  landlords,  when  their  leases  were 
expired,  but  they  were  conferring  a  great  benefit 
upon  every  class,  ,for  thev  were  giving  great  em- 
ployment to  the  hitiouring  classes  m  effecting  those 
improvements.  {Hear.)  When  be  saw  the  drain- 
ing tiles  laid  in  the  lield  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  land,  he  felt  a  satisfiiction  in  knowing 
that  the  labourer  would  get  his  reward.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  science  of  agriculture  was  3'et  in  its 
infancy,  and  he  entirely  agreed  with  Professor 
Johnston  in  his  recommendation  never  to  engage  in 
an  experiment  unless  they  could  well  afibrd  it. 
That  had  been  his  advice  to  the  farmer  since  he 
first  had  the  honour  of  addressing  theui.  {Three 
times  three.) 

Mr.  JouN  Wilson,  Edington,  spoke  in  rejdy,  and 
after  acknowledging  the  compliment  in  a  suitable 
manner,  invited  strangers  to  visit  the  beautiful 
valley  in  this  district,  and  tiien  proceeded  to  ob- 
serve that  be  had  been  further  requested  to  propose 
the  health  of  "  the  peasantry" — a  class  still  more 
important  to  the  country  than  the  tenantry.  {Hear.) 
As  tenantrv,  thej'  were  placed  in  a  medium  position 
betwixt  the  land-holders  and  those  to  whose  daily 
labour  the  country  was  indebted  for  its  abundance, 
and  in  that  way  the  tenantry  certainly  did  occupy 
an  important  position.  A  sentiment  very  frecjuently 
on  the  lips  of  farmers  on  occasions  like  the  present, 
was,  "  live  and  let  live,"  and  he  hoi>ed  tliat  on  all 
occasions  they  (tlie  tenantry!  contemplated  those 
below  as  well  as  those  above  themselves  when  ut- 
tering that  sentiment.  This  district  had  for  a  long 
period  been  very  highly  favoured  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  its  agricultural  labourers.  Most  of 
those  present  were  probably  aware  that  in  the  bor- 
der counties  there  is  a  peculiarity  as  to  the  employ- 
ment and  payment  of  agricultural  labourers,  who 
were  known  bv  the  term  "binds."  He  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  the  Higliland  Society  had  di- 
rected their  attention  to  this  very  imponsnt  sub- 
ject, and  in  a  late  number  of  their  journal  he  found 
an  e<say  on  a  different  system,  which  prevails  very 
extensively  in  Scotland,  and  by  wliich  chieflv  un- 
married servants  were  employed — a  svstem  which, 
from  all  he  knew  of  it,  he  had  been  led  unquiditiedlv 
to  condemn.  In  this  essay  we  had  the  testimony  of 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  that  system,  and 
who  were  alive  to  its  evils;  and  perhaps  he  nn'gJit 
be  permitted  to  say  that  he  had  all  his  life  been 
amongst  those  who  are  maintained  in  a  different 
way,  and  could  give  his  testimony  to  the  advantages 
of  the  hind  system.  Tlie  characteristics  of  the  hind 
system  were — the  employment  from  year  to  year  of 
married  servants — the  providing  of  cottages  for  them 
upon  the  farms  where  thev  work,  and  their  payment 
chiefly  in  kind  ;  and  he  believed  tliat  these  charac- 
teristics had  the  most  beneficial  results  upon  the 
class  themselves  and  upon  the  coinnmnitv  ;  he  be- 
lieved it  was  chiefly  owing  to  this  cause  that  in  this 
district  there  was  such  a  remarkable  absence  of 
crime.  (Hear.)  Tiiose  who  had  atlended  to  this 
subject,  would  bear  him  out  when  he  said  that  our 
criminal  courts  showed   an  alnmst  total  absence  of 
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serious  ciime  amougst  tbe  agricultural  labourers  . 
It  was  oiilv  within  these  lew  weeks  that  the  super- 
intendent of  the  police  had  expressed  to  hiin  his 
surprise  at  the  few  cases  that  occurred,  and  'eveu 
they  were  furnished  by  vagrants.  (Ap]itause.J  'J'liey 
must  not  suppose  that  this  absence  of  crime  arose 
from  any  inferiority  inherent  in  the  class  :  it  arose 
very  rauch  from  the  manner  in  which  the  arrange- 
ments betwixt  the  tenantry  and  their  labourers  were 
founded,  and  he  thought  the  county  would  be  much 
benefitted  were  the  system  extended.  He  had  there- 
fore to  propose  that  they  join  with  him  in  drinking 
health  to  the  peasanty  of  the  county,  and  he  hoped 
they  would  not  allow  their  good  wishes  to  evaporate 
in  that  room.  There  were  many  ways  in  which  they 
might  materially  increase  their  comfort,  and  he  could 
say  from  experience  that  they  in  every  way  de- 
served the  kind  offices  of  their  employers  and  land- 
lords. There  was  one  most  important  particular  in 
which  he  felt  the  landlords  should  interest  them- 
selves— that  was,  that  superior  accommodation  be 
furnished  to  them.  (Cheers.)  While  the  farm  build- 
ings were  worthy  of  the  district,  the  hinds'  cottages 
were  frequently  the  worst  buildings  on  the  estate. 

THE  GREAT  SHOW. 

THIJRSDAY. 

By  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  fortu- 
nately was  a  fine  one,  the  show-yard  presented  a 
most  lively  and  animated  appearance.  At  the 
different  gates  were  posted  the  respective  func- 
tionai'ies  of  the  society,  with  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  assist  in  placing  the  various  kinds  of 
stock  in  the  different  portions  of  the  yard  allotted 
to  them  ;  and  so  excellent  were  the  arrangements, 
that  the  whole,  which  in  certain  classes  were  on  a 
scale  of  magnitude  entirely  un])recedented,  was 
conducted  with  a  regularity  and  dispatch  Vv'hich 
was  truly  astonishing.  The  excitement,  or  rather 
rivalry,  which  prevailed,  in  consequence  of  the 
position  of  the  societj'  being  on  this  occasion  fixed 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  was  marked  most 
strongly  by  the  evident  efforts  of  both  sides  of  the 
Tweed  to  do  their  best — and  certainly  never  was 
there  a  finer  display ;  never  did  the  benefits  of 
agriculture  and  breeding  stand  forward  so  promi- 
nently in  all  their  attractive  recommendations  as 
the  boon  to  industry  and  harbinger  of  the  future 
improvement  of  this  great  country.  Some  of  the 
Leicester  sheep  were  good,  and  in  number  ex- 
ceeded anything  of  the  kind  ever  produced  ;  while 
the  hardy  Cheviots  vied  in  size  and  symmetry  with 
the  favoured  flocks  of  the  more  cultivated  plains. 
The  principal  premiums  in  this  description  went 
to  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  crosses  of  all  the 
varied  descriptions,  comprising  this  beneficial  im- 
provement upon  stock  in  all  its  interesting  forms, 
were  truly  astonishing,  and  the  weights  of  the  re- 
spective animals,  as  well  as  their  fleeces  of  wool, 
were  praised  and  commended.  The  premiums,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  were  awarded  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  But  Ber- 
wickshire, East  Lothian,  Roxburgh,  Northumber- 
land, and  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland  bad  the 
best  share. 

The  show  yard  was  open  from  ten  o'clock  to 
visitors  jiaying  2s.  6d.  for  admission ;  but  from 
about  mid-day  to  the  time  of  closing,  the  entrance 
money  was  at  Is.  Immediately  under  the  ladies' 
gallery  were  the  com  mittee  rooms ,  where  the  reports 
of  the  j  udges  underwent  all  necessary  discussion  in 
order  to  the  final  award  of  the  prizes  determined 
by  them  during  the  day.    An  anxious  crowd  stood 


awaiting  the  result  without,  while  their  Graces 
of  Richmond,  Buccleuch,  and  Roxburghe,  the 
Marquis  of  Twecddale,  and  other  distinguished 
office-bearers  and  members  of  the  society,  were 
assisting  the  deliberations  within.  At  length  the 
lists  were  definitively  settled  ;  and  the  walking  of 
the  prize  cattle  along  the  arched  or  bridge  plat- 
form, commenced  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Burn 
Murdoch,  and  other  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
society,  who  proclaimed  to  the  spectators  the 
qualities  and  merits  of  each  particular  kind  of 
stock,  relative  as  well  as  actual,  the  particular 
prize  which  it  had  obtained,  and  the  name  of  the 
breeder  or  owner.  The  anxiety  to  inspect  the 
prize  stock  was  very  great,  but  it  was  amply  gra- 
tified, both  during  the  passage  of  the  animals  on 
the  ridge  of  the  platform,  and  along  the  lane?  of 
gazers  that  led  to  the  one  extremity  of  it,  and  from 
the  other. 

The  prime  Cheviot  sheep  are  from  the  remote 
county  of  Sutherland.  This  stock  was  introduced 
many  years  ago  from  the  English  Borders,  thus 
showing  that  the  far  north  can  now  excel  the  part 
where  this  description  of  stock  was  originally 
reared.  In  further  in-nof  of  thi^,  some  of  the 
Border  farmers  have  offered  high  prices  for  the 
tups  and  gimmers,  with  a  view  of  improving  the 
stock  in  their  locality. 

The  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  officiated 
as  judges : — 

SHOHT-HORNS. 

Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  Messrs.  Wright,  Romely, 
Chesterfield,  Derbyshire ;  Bartliolomew,  Goltho, 
Lincolnshire;   Wiley,  jun.,  Brandsby,  Yorkshire. 

GALLOWAY,    ANGUS,    AND    ABERDEENSHIRE   POLLED 
BRFEDS. 

Messrs.  Watson,  Keillor,  Forfarshire;  Wilkin, 
Bush,  Longtown  ;  and  Sim,  Redkirk,  Gretna. 

WEST    HIGHLAND    BREED. 

Messrs.  Lome  Campbell,  Roseneath,  ;ind  M'Do- 
nald,  Craigruie,  Argyllshire. 

CAHT-HOKSES. 

Messrs.  Wilkie,  Gillespie,  Gateside,  Douglas 
Mill ;  Watson,  Professor  Dick,  Veterinary  College, 
Edinburgh. 

THOItOUGH-BREDS,  AND    HUNTEIIS. 

Messrs.  Orde,  Nunnykirk,  and  George  Baillie  of 
Mellerstain,  Roxburghshire. 

LEICESTER    SHEEP. 

Messrs.  Burgess,  Holmpierrepoint,  Notts  ;  Buck- 
ley, Normanton  Hill,  Loughborougb ;  Chapman, 
Stonehigh,  Warwickshire  ;  and  Stone,  Rowley  Field, 
Leicestershire. 

CHEVIOT  SHEEP. 

Mr.  Sim  ;  Mr.  Jobson,  Chillingham  Newtown, 
Northumberland ;  Mr.  Hunt,  Thomington,  Nor- 
thumberland ;  and  Mr.  Scott. 

BLACK-FACED  SHEEF. 

Mr.  Lome  Campbell,  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  Mr. 
Gillespie. 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

Mr.  Wood,  Kimbleworth,  Durham;  Mr.  Wation, 
and  Mr.  Furves. 

ANY  BREED,  AND  EXTRA  STOCK— CATTLE. 

Mi;.  Wright,  Mr.  Bartholomew,  and  Mr.  Watson, 

ANY  BREED,  AND  EXTRA  STOCK  —  SHEEP. 

Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Watson.  . 

SWINE. 

Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  Mr.  Grey,  Dilston,  Nor- 
thumberland, and  Mr.  Hunt. 

O  f   o 

M^       \^        ^sa> 
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Mr.  Be^rbie,  Mr.  Dickson,  Hassendeati  Burn, 
Roxburghshire;  Mr.  Clay,  Berwicksbire ;  Mr. 
George  Benderson,  Mr.  Jaiueg  Henry  lanes,  and 
Ml.  Hunter,  Swinton  Quarter,  Bervricksbire. 

ROOTS. 

Professor  Low,  Edinburgh  ;  P.  J.  Sell)y,  Esq.,  of 
Twizel  House,  Northumberland  j  Mr.  Lawson,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Mr.  Stephens. 

IMPLEBIENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleucb  j  Sir  Samuel  Brown, 
Netberbyres  ;  James  Hunter,  Esq.,  Thurston  ■,  Mr. 
Thomson,  Pawston ;  William  Sfeuart,  Esq.,  of 
Glenormiston  ;  JMr.  Richard  Hunter,  Edinburgh  ; 
Mr.  Alexander,  South  Bar  ;  Mr.  Slight,  Edinburgh. 
vunTRAns  or  animals  roR  the  musicum. 

Mr.  Burn  Murdoch,  ef  Coldoch,  Stirlingshire  ; 
and  Mr.  Lindsay  Carnegie,  of  Kiinblethmont,  For- 
farshire. 

AWARDS  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

The  premiums  were  awarded  as  follows,  the 
list  and  the  accompanying  remarks  havii'g  been 
furnished  officially  •' — 

SHORT-HORNS. 

It  whs  to  have  been  expected,  from  the  attention 
which  the  farmers  of  the  Borders  have  long  paid  to 
the  rearing  of  short-horn  cattle  and  Leicester  sheep, 
that  they  would  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
exhibition  which  was  to  take  place  at  Berwick,  and 
accordingly  of  the  whole  number  of  stock  entered 
for  competition,  amounting  to  the  hirge  number  of 
962  head,  they  together  amounted  to  214  in  number. 

I.  Of  the  class  of  short-horns,  there  were  exhi- 
bited in  all  76  head,  consisting  of  39  bulls,  19  cows, 
12  heifers,  and  6  fat  oxen.  It  was  generally  allowed 
that  this  class  of  stock  exhibited  a  very  uniform  ap- 
pearance as  to  quality,  and  in  particular  the  cow 
which  obtained  the  first  premium  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  perfect  animals  that  was  ever  exhi- 
bited. 

For  the  best  bull,  calved  after  1st  January,  1837, 
one  hundred  sovereigns,  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  Simpson 
JNIains,  Pitfour,  Aberdeenshire.  This  bull  was  sold 
afterwards  to  Messrs.  Tempest  and  Whittaker, 
Yorkshire,  for  200/. 

For  the  second-best  do.,  thirty  sovereigns,  to  ]Mr. 
Thomas  Howey,  Lilburn   Grange,  Northumberland. 

To  the  breeder  of  the  best  bull  in  this  class,  the 
honorary  silver  medal,  to  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  Simp- 
sou. 

Animal  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  Mr.  James 
Hood,  Patbhead,  Berwickshire. 

For  the  best  bull,  calved  after  1st  January,  1840, 
twenty  sovereigns,  to  Mr.  John  Mason,  Hopper, 
Newham,  Durham. 

Animal  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Sinison,  Blninslie,  Roxburghshire. 

For  the  best  cow,  fifteen  sovereigns,  to  Mr.  John 
Boote,  Killerbv,  Yorkshire. 

For  the  second-best  cow,  ten  sovereigns,  to  Mr. 
Christopher  Bainhridge,  Lumley  Park,  Durham. 

Animal  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  Mr.  John 
Hunt,  Thornington,  Northumberland. 

For  the  best  three  cows,  fifteen  sovereigns,  to  Mr. 
■William  Smith,  Sliedhiw,  Northumberland. 

Animals  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, Ewart. 

For  the  best  heifer,  calved  after  1st  January,  1839, 
ten  sovereigns,  to  I\lr.  Thomas  Crofton,  Holywell, 
Durham. 

For  second-best  ditto,  seven  sovereigns,  to  Mr. 
John  Booth,  Killerbv,  Yorkshire. 


For  the  third-best  do.,  five  sovereigns,  to  Mr 
Thomas  Fcrme,  Braidwood,  Edinburgh. 

Animal  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  Mr,  Robert 
Jobson,  Turvielavvs,  Northumberland. 

For  the  best  heifer,  calved  after  1st  January,  1840, 
ten  sovereigns,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Crofton,  Holywell, 
Durbain. 

For  the  second-best  do.,  fi-re  sovereigns,  to  the 
said  Mr.  Crofton. 

Animal  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  Mr.  William 
Tod,  Elphinstoue  Tower. 

For  the  best  two  oxen,  calved  after   1st  January, 

1838.  twelve   sovereigns,   to   Mr.   William  Smith, 
Skidlaw,  Noithuniberlnnd. 

For  the  second-best  two  do.,  eight  sovereigns, 
to  Mr.  Wdliarn  Smith,  Jan.,  Benton,  Northumber- 
land. 

Animal  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Cumledge,   Berwickshire. 

For  the  best  two  oxen,  calved  after  1st  Janisary, 

1839,  twelve  sovereigns,  to  said  Mr.  John  Wilson, 
of  Cumledsre. 

II.  GALLOWAY,  ANGUS,  AND  ABERDEEN 
POLLED  BREED. 

For  the  best  two  oxen,  calved  after  1st  January", 
183?",  fifteen  sovereigns,  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington. 

For  the  second-best  two  oxen,  ten  sovereigns,  to 
John  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Balhmibie,  Forfarshire. 

The  animal  next  in  merit  belonged  to  ^Ir.  AlexaH- 
der  Craig,  Kickba,  Sutherland. 

III.— WEST   HIGHLAND    BREED. 

For  the  best  two  oxen,  calved  after    1st  Januar}'. 

1837,  fifteen  sovereigns,  to  Sir  John  Hall,  of  Dun- 
glass,  Bart, 

For  the  second  best  two  oxen,  ten  sovereigns, 
to  !Mr.  Thomas  Saunders,  Fenwick  Head,  Northum- 
berland. 

For  the  best  two  oxen,  calved  after  1st  January, 
1839,  bred  by  the  exhibitor,  and  never  housed,  ten 
sovereigns,  to  Colonel  Malcolm,  of  Ardgower. 

I  v. —ANY     BREF.D. 

For  the  best  two  oxen,  pure  or  crossed,  culved 
after  1st  January,  1B37,  fifteen  sovereigns,  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

The  animal  next  in  merit,  belonged  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Nnddison,  Wandon,  Northumberland. 

For  the  best  two  oxen,  calved  after   1st  January, 

1838,  ten  sovereigns,  to  31  r.  George   Moifat,   Dod- 
dington,  Northumberlaud. 

To  the  owner  of  the  five  best  steers,  calved  after 
1st  January,  !1810,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  will  best  remunerate  the  feeders,  fifteen  so- 
vereigns, to  the  Earl  of  Haddington. 

To  the  owner  of  the  five  best  heifers,  calved 
after  1st  January,  1810,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  will  best  remunerate  the  feeders,  fifteen 
sovereigns,  to  John  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Cumledge. 

HORSES. 

The  number  of  horses  entered  for  competition 
amounted  to  81,  of  which  21  consisted  of  cart  stal- 
lions, 19  cart  mares,  and  23  cart  fillies  and  colts. 
There  were  4  blood  stallions,  and  14  mares  for 
breeding  hunters.  The  awards  of  the  judges  were 
as  follow  : — 

For  the  best  cart  stallion,  not  exceeding  eight 
years,  fifty  sovereigns,  to  Mr.  Robert  Bowie,  Gil- 
midland,  Stirlingshire. 

For  the  second  best  ditto,  thirty  sovereigns,  to 
Mr.  Richard  Thompson,  Doddington,  Northumber- 
land.    It  was  objected  to  as   being  older  than  the 
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regulations  prescribed,  and  evidence  of  its  proper 
age  to  be  produced  by  its  owner. 

For  the  third  best  do.,  twenty  sovereigns,  to  Mr. 
David  r.ioatcli,  IlaitLwaite,  Cumberland. 

Animal  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  Mr.  Tames 
Black,  New  Ileaton,  Berwiclvsbire. 

For  the  best  thorough-bred  stallion,  twenty  sove- 
reigns, to  David  Kobertson,  Esq.,  Lady  kirk,  for  his 
liorse  "  Dardanelles." 

Mr.  Robertson's  horse  "  Patron,"  next  in  merit. 

For  the  best  cart  mare,  fifteen  sovereigns,  to  Mr. 
James  Elliot,  Lamberton,  Berwickshire. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  tea  sovereigns,  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Henderson,  Long  Niddry,  East  Lothian. 

Animal  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  John  Wilson, 
J'.sq.,  ofCuraledge. 

For  the  best  mare  for  breeding  hunters,  ten  sove- 
reigns, toINlr.  .Tohn  flosick,  Hutton  Alain,  Berwick- 
shire. 

Animal  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  Mr.  David 
Skirving,  Campton,  East  Lothian. 

For  the  best  filly,  or  colt,  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, foaled  after  1st  January,  1838,  ten  sovereigns, 
to  Mr.  William  Buchan,  I'athoball,  Edinburghshire. 

Animal  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  Mr.  James  El- 
liot, Lamberton,  Berwickshire. 

For  the  best  filly,  or  colt,  foaled  after  lat  January, 
l8;;9,  ten  sovereigns,  to  i\Ir.  James  Graham,  Cubby- 
hill,   Cumberland. 

Animal  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  to  I\Ir.  Robert 
Hogarth,  Scramerston,  North  Durham. 

For  the  best  filly,  or  colt,  foaled  after  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1840,  five  sovereigns,  to  Mr.  John  Wilson, 
Edingion  Mains. 

TL— SHEEP. 

The  exhibition  of  sheep  was  very  large,  far  more 
so  thau  at  any  iormer  exhibition  of  the  society — the 
entire  number  amounting  to  372  head.  Of  this  num- 
ber the  Leicester  sheep  alone  comprised  250,  con- 
sisting of  88  tups,  2!?0  ewes,  and  30  dicmonts.  The 
awards  of  thejudges  of  the  class  of  sheep  were  as 
follows  : — 


LEICESTER  SHEEP. 


John 


For  the  best  tup,   forty  sovereigns,  to  M 
Simmons,  Brockmill,  North  Durham. 

For  the  second  best  tup,  fifteen  sovereigns,  to  said 
Mr.  John  Simmons. 

For  tbe  third  best  tup,  ten  sovereigns,  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Thompson,  Higbridge  Hall,  Roxburgshire. 

Animal  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch. 

For  the  best  shearling  tup,  forty  sovereigns,  to 
his  grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleucb  . 

For  tbe  second  best  tup,  fifteen  sovereigns,  to  Mr. 
John  Biss  Ogden,  Harriet  Field,  Berwickshire. 

For  the  third  best  tup,  ten  sovereigns,  to  Mr. 
George  Reid,  Ballancriefif,  East  Lothian. 

Animals  nest  in  merit,  belonging  to  IVIr.  John 
Simmons,  Brockmill,  and  Mr.  George  Brown,  Halls, 
Haddington. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  ten  sovereigns,  to 
Mr.  George  Brown,  Halls,  Haddington. 

Far  the  second  best  ewes,  five  sovereigns,  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Thompson,  Higbridge  llall,    Roxburgshire. 

Animals  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  Mr.  William 
Taylor,  Presson,  Northumberland. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  gimmers,  tea  sovereigns, 
to  Mr.  G.  Brown,  Halls,  Haddington. 

For  the  second  best  gimmers,  five  sovereigns,  to 
Mr.  John  Simmons,  Brockmill,  North  Durhiim. 

Animals  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Maddison,  Wandon,  Northumberland, 


For  the  best  pen  of  five  dinmonts,  five  sovereigns, 
to  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

The  second  in  merit,  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Maddison,  Wandon. 

N.B.  In  awarding  the  first  premium  in  this 
class,  thejudges  stated  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the 
best  tup  was  not  a  pure  bred  Leicester,  and  shopld 
the  exhibitor  fail  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Society  that  he  is  pu.'-e,  then  they 
award  the  first  premium  to  the  next  sheep  in  the 
above  list. 

CHEVIOT  BREED. 

For  the  best  three  tups,  twenty  sovereigns,  to  Mr. 
William  Riddell,  Cappuck,  Roxburghshire. 

For  the  second  best  three  tups,  ten  sovereigns, 
to  Messrs.  Young  and  Craig,  Bighouse,  Sutherland- 
shire. 

Animals  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Forster,  Scrainwood,  Northumberland. 

For  the  best  three  shearling  tups,  fifteen  sove- 
reigns, to  Messrs.  Young  and  Craig,  Bighouse, 
Sutherlandshire. 

For  the  second  best  three  shearling  tups,  five 
sovereigns,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Elliot,  Hindhope,  Rox- 
burgshire. 

Animals  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  INIr.  Thomas 
Forster,  Scrainwood,  Northumberland. 

For  tbe  best  pen  of   ten    ewes,  ten  sovereigns, 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Elliot,  Hindhope.  Northumberland. 
For  the  second  best  ten  ewes,   five  sovereigns,  to 
Mr.  Andrew  AiKiers<m,  and  Mr.  John  Grieve,  Glen- 
dinning,  Dumfries-shire. 

Animals  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  Mr,  Thomas 
Forster,  Scrainwood. 

For  tbe  best  pen  of  ten  gimmers,  ten  sovereigns, 
to  Messrs.  Young  and  Craig,  Bighouse,  Sutherland- 
shire. 

For  the  second  best  ten  gimmers,  five  sovereigns, 
to  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Grieve,  Glendinning, 
Dumfries-shire. 

Animals  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  Mr.  William 
Aitchison,  Menzion,  Peeblesshire. 

For  the  best  ten  fat  wedders,  bimbed  in  1838,  five 
sovereigns,  to  Messrs.  Young  and  Craig,  Bighouse, 
Sutherland. 

Animals  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Bo- 
lam,  Easington  Grange,  Northumberland. 

blackfaced   breed. 

For  the  best  three  tups,  ten  sovereigns,  to  Mr. 
Robert  McTurk,  Hastingshall,  Dumfriesshire. 

Animals  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  Blr.  Joha 
Murrav,  Hearthston,  Peeblesshire. 

SOUTHDOWN    breed. 

For  the  best  tup,  ten  sovereigns,  to  his  grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

Animal  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  Mr,  James 
Grey,  Kiuimerston,  Northumberland. 

For  the  bpst  pen  of  five  ewes,  five  sovereigns,  to 
his  grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

CROSS     BREEDS. 

For  tbe  best  pen  of  five  dinmonts,  cross  between 
Leicester  tup  and  Cheviot  ewe,  five  sovereigns,  to 
Mr.  Christopher  Howey,  Ilderton,  Northumberland. 

Animals  next  in  merit,  belonging  to  Mr.  James 
Traill,  Esq.,  of  Ratter,  M.  P.,  Caithness. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  wedders,  of  any  cross 
and  age,  five  sovereigns,  to  Mr.  James  Skirving, 
Luffness  Mains,  East  Lothian. 

The  wedders  of  Mr.  Home,  of  Scoutbel,  and  of 
Mr.  Traill,  of  Ratter,  were  remarked  by  thejudges 
as  deserving  of  notice. 
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SWINE. 

Ten  boars  and  eleven  sows  were  entered  for  com- 
petition. The  awards  of  the  judges  were  as  fol- 
low :  — 

For  the  best  boar,  five  sovereigns,  to  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  Edington  Mains,  Berwickshire. 

For  tlie  second  best  boar,  four  sovereigus,  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

The  animal  next  in  merit,  belonged  to  Mr.  James 
Chrisp,  Sandyknowe,  Berwickshire. 

For  the  best  sow,  five  sovereigns,  to  Mr.  George 
Smith,  New  Ladykirk,  Berwickshire. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  four  sovereigns,  to  Mr. 
Sober  Watkins,  Plumpton  House,  Cumberland. 

The  animal  ne.'ttin  merit,  belonged  to  Mr.  George 
Grey,  Millfield  Hill. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES. 

Mr.  Cook,  of  Wooler,  exhibited  models  of  a  lime- 
spreader  and  turnip-slicer,  for  which  31,  were  award- 
ed.    Mr.  Crosskill,  of   Beverly,  exhibited  several 
well'-constructed  machines,  among  which  a  winnow- 
ing machine  deserves  particular  notice,  for  which  the 
silver  medal  was  awarded.     Mr.  Sowerby,  of  Shef- 
field, exhibited  several  reaping-hooks  of  cast  steel, 
on  an  improved  principle,  combining  cheapness  with 
strength,  which  promise  to  prove  very  useful.   They 
also  exhibited  a  very  good  hay  or  straw-cutter,    ftlr. 
Andrew  Elliot  exhibited   two  bay-forks  of  steel,  of 
very    beautiful    workmanship,    tor    which    ll,    was 
awarded.     Mr.  John  Ceddes,  Cargi-n  Bridge,  Dum- 
friesshire, exhibited  a  broad  cast  sowing  machine, 
for  which  3/.  was  awarded  ;   also  a  turnip-sowing 
machine,  which  received   a  premium  at  the  society's 
last  show  at  Dumlries;  and  in  consequence  of  cer- 
tain improvements  subsequently  made  by  him  on  it, 
a  model  was  recommended  to   be  procured  for  the 
•  society's  museum   in  Edinburgh.     Premiums  were 
voted  for,   and  favourable  mention   made  of   some 
other  machines.     A  considerable  number  of  other 
implements  were  exhibited,  such  as  a  dynamometer, 
by  Messrs.  James  Slight   &    Co.,   Edinburgh.       A 
cattle  stomach-pump,   by  Messrs.   John    Brown  & 
S^'n  ;  a  drain   or  road-leveller,   by  Mr.  Hunter,  of 
Thurston.  Amongthe  ploughs  a  double  furrow-plough 
and  11  Subsoil-plough  with  wheel,  were  deserving  of 
p  rt  cu'ar  notice.     A  model  of  an  improved  cottage- 
b'-d  by  Dr.  Chailes  Wilson,  Kelso,  combining  faci- 
liiy  of  ventilation,  with  easy  access  for  medical  at- 
tendants, deserves  particular  notice,  and  for  which 
a  silver  medal  was  awarded;  specimens  of  beauti- 
fully made  drawing-tiles,   by  Mr.  Ainslie,  East  Lo- 
thian.    Specimens  of  straw  in  different  stages  of  de- 
composition,  induced   by  a  peculiar  process,  were 
submitted    for    inspection    by   Mr.  11.    Ballingall, 
Kingsdale,  Fife. 

SEEDS  AND  ROOTS. 
This  department  was  of  considerable  extent,  and 
of  great  interest.  Various  specific  premiums  were 
offered,  which  were  awarded  as  follows: — White 
wheat,  to  Mr.  Robert  Hogarth,  Scremerston,  Ber- 
wickshire ;  red  wheat,  Mr.  John  Clover,  Kirkling, 
near  Newmarket ;  barley,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Maddi- 
son,  Waudon,  Northumberland  ;  potato  oais,  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  for  a  very  fine  specimen, 
weighing  upwards  of  48 lbs.  per  bushel;  sandy 
oats,  the  ])remium  was  also  voted  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  for  a  specimen  weighing  46  lbs.  per 
bushel;  tares,  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lockie,  Kelso;  pe- 
rennial rvo-grass,  Messrs.  P.  Lawson  &  Son,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Mr.  David  Roiighead,  Haddington.  In 
the  class  for  any  new  variety  of  seed  introduced 
into  the  culture  of  the  farm,  various  samples  were 


exhibited,  but  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  they 
required  further  trials  to  be  made.  Messrs.  Law- 
son  &  Son,  Edinburgh,  obtained  the  medal  for  best 
Swedish  turnip  seed  ;  and  a  very  fine  sample  in  this 
class,  belonging  to  Mr.  David  Roughead,  Hadding- 
ton, was  noticed  by  the  judges  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation; for  white  globe  turnip  seed,  Messrs. 
Lawson  &  Son  also  obtained  the  premium ;  Mr. 
Andiew  Lockie,  Kelso,  produced  a  very  fine  sample 
in  this  class. 

There  were  a  very  numerous  list  of  competitors 
for  the  premium  for  roots.  For  the  best  Swedish 
turnips,  the  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Whyte, 
Littledean,  near  Ayton.  For  yellow  turnips,  only 
one  specimen,  to  which  the  premium  was  assigned. 
The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  Adam  Calder,  Ayton  Law, 
near  Ayton.  For  white  turnips,  Mr.  William  Smith, 
jun..  Burton,  near  Bamburgh.  Sir  Thomas  Mack- 
dougal  Brisbane,  Bart.,  exhibited  several  roots  and 
plants,  and  in  particular  fine  specimens  of  Drumhead 
cabbage. 

For  the  best  and  approved  collection  of  seeds, 
roots,  and  plants,  the  premium  of  five  sovereigns 
and  the  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Law- 
son  &.  Son,  Edinburgh.  The  collection  of  Messrs. 
Hogg  and  Wood's  Coldstream,  was  vdso  very  exten- 
sive and  well  arranged,  and  highly  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. The  collections  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lockie, 
Kelso,  and  Mr.  David  Roughead,  Haddington,  were 
reported  by  the  judges  as  worthy  of  notice. 

There  were  also  exhibited  specimens  of  British 
tapioca,  bv  Mr.  John  Dudgeon,  jun.,  Broomhouse, 
Dunbar  ;  comfiey  roots,  ]\lrs.  Coates,  Mornington 
House,  Clifton,  Bristol ;  and  a  sample  of  the  manure, 
called  guano,  from  South  America,  exhibi.ed  by 
Messrs.  Banks  &  Son,  Haddington. 

A  fine  bull,  which  has  carried  off  prizes  at  almost 
every  exhibition  where  it  has  appeared,  and  sup- 
posed by  many  good  judges  to  be  the  finest  bull  ex- 
hibited on  this  occasion,  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Forrest,  of  Stretton,  near  Warrington,  was  not  al- 
lowed to  compete,  on  account  of  the  regulations  of 
the  society,  he  being  considered  in  too  high  condi« 
tion  for  immediate  use,  although  the  judges  consi- 
dered hiaa  a  fine  animal,  and  highly  commended  him 
as  such. 

Mr.  Simpson's  bull  gained  the  first  premium  of 
100/.,  the  sire  and  dam  of  which  was  held  by  Mr. 
Walker,  Ferrygate.  The  Leicester  tup,  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  was  from  an  ewe  pur- 
chased also  from  ftlv.  Walker,  at  the  society's  show 
at  Stirling.  Lord  Haddington's  five  steers,  one 
year  old,  were  sold  for  lOOgs.,  and  the  two  Ansus- 
shire  sold  at  90/.  Sir  John  Hall's  pair  of  West 
Highlanders  were  sold  for  70/.  The  following  is 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  judges  of  Mr.  Hume's 
stock  :  —  No.  2.  Steer  and  heifer,  belouging  to 
P.  H.  Hume,  Esq.,  (LawfielJ  by  Dunbar,)  pos- 
sessing particular  merit — they  are  the  best  among 
the  extra  cattle.  Mr.  Hume's  steer  and  heifer  were 
bv  Chieftain,  which  gained  the  society's  premium  at 
Glasgow,  in  1838,  by  an  Aberdeen  cow.  Chieftain 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Hume  from  JMr.  Walker  when 
a  calf.     The  lot  were  sold  at  70gs. 

A  pair  of  steers,  competing  in  class  l.v>,  was  sold 
by  Mr.  Maddison,  Wandon,  for  90gs.,  to  Mr.  Brown, 
Sunderland. 

GRAND  B\NQUET  ON  THURSDAY  EVENING. 

Nearly  two  thousand  gentlemen  sat  down  shortly 
after  five  o'clock,  the  chair  being  filled  by  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Most  Noble  the  Mar- 
quis of  Tweeddale  officiating  as  croupier.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  chairman  we  noticed  the  following 
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distinguished  individuals  :  —  The  Mayor  of  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, the  Duke  of  Ilosburghe,  l.ord 
Ossulston,  Dr.  Gdly,  Sir  David  Milne,  George 
Baillie,  Esq.,  jun.,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the 
Earl  of  Courtown,  Lord  John  Scott,  Lord  Frederick 
Fitzclarence,  &c.,  &c-  In  the  vicinity  of  the  crou- 
pier sat  Sir  David  Baird,  Sir  D.  Kinloch,  Sir  E. 
(!olbrooke.  Lord  Howick,  the  Eail  of  Buchan,  the 
High  Sheriff,  Lord  Lenipleman,  the  Hon.  Henry 
Scott,  Sir  H.  P.  H.  Campbell,  Sir  John  Hall,  Sir 
.John  Pringle,  W.  Burn  Calender,  Esq.,  William 
Shaw,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  council  and  one  of  the 
<lepulation  from  the  Royal  Agricultiiral  Society  of 
Lngland,  &c.,  &c.  Shortly  after  six  o'clock,  and 
just  before  the  substantial  part  of  the  entertainment 
had  been  disposed  of,  the  ladies  began  to  enter  the 
f^'allery,  and  were  received  with  loud  and  reiterated 
cheering.  The  chaplain  of  the  society,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
(jrant,  of  l^eith,  having  been  called  upon,  said 
grace  before  and  after  dinner. 

I'he  Chairman  proposed  the  following  toasts  iu 
succession,  which  were  drank  with  all  the  honours  : 
— "Our  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Victoria,"  "The 
Queen  Dowager  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family," 
•'  Prince  Albert  and  the  Princess  Royal  of  England," 
"The  Army  and  Navy,"  coupled  with  the  health  of 
those  who  have  served  in  the  F/ast  India  Company, 
both  afloat  and  on  shore,  (Cheers,)  "The  Established 
Churches  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  Chairman.  I  now  rise  to  propose  that  you 
fill  your  glasses,  and  drink  prosperity  to  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland — (ap- 
fdausc ) — and  I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  say, 
that  there  never  has,  since  the  first  formation  of 
this  society,  been  an  exhibition  which  has  exceeded 
in  number  that  which  we  witnessed  this  morning  in 
thf  show  yard.  (Cheers.)  ftlost  of  you  are  better 
judges  than  I  am  of  the  merits  of  the  dift'eront  de- 
scriptions of  stock,  but  I  beg  to  offer  my  humble 
opinion  that  the  show  contained  many  animals  of 
very  great  merit,  and  that  the  whole  did  very  t;reat 
credit  to  the  liberal  exhibitors.  (Cheers.)  When  T 
look  around  me  and  see  so  numerous  and  respectable 
a  meeting  of  land-owners  and  land-occupiers,  from 
each  side  of  the  border,  I  feel  that  1  would  not  be 
justified  in  trespassing  long  upon  your  attention,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  your  presence  here  to-day 
proves  that  you  entirely  concur  in  the  objects  of 
this  society- Cc/i?ers J) — imd  that  you  are  determined 
to  give  us  your  most  valuable  support.  (  Applavse.J 
The  Highlaud  Society  was  formed  for  tlie  purpose  of 
being  of  advantage  to  Scotland,  and  I  leave  it  to  you 
to  say  whether  or  not  it  has  entirely  succeeded — 
(iipplause) — by  the  support  which  it  has  given  to  nu- 
merous farmers'  clubs  established  in  every  district 
of  the  country.  These  societies  have  been  formed, 
and  they  give  great  facility  to  practical  men  for  dis- 
cussing quesiions  with  their  neighbours  relating  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  different  districts.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  premiums  which  have  been  given, 
Ijave  excited  a  laudable  feeling  amongst  farmers  and 
breeders  of  stock  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as 
was  proved  by  the  exhibition  of  this  morning.  {Ap- 
plause.)  The  premiums  you  have  given  have  led 
scientific  men  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  art 
nnd  science  of  culture  amd  agriculture.  (  Cheei-s. ) 
They  have  also  turned  their  attention  to  a  most  im- 
portant branch — that  of  the  chemical  nature  of  soils 
and  manures.  They  have  also  encouraged  a  better 
and  more  efficient  draining  of  the  land  ;  and  our  im- 
|ilements  of  husbandrv  have  been  much  improved 
within  the  last  few  years.  Rut,  gentlemen,  the 
Highland  Society  may  also  claim  credit  for  having 
converted  large  tracts  of  marshy  ground  into  culti- 


vated land,  and  barren  wastes  into  fruitful  llelds. 
(Loud  cheers.)  I  believe,  also,  it  may  lay  some 
claim  to  having  given  a  stimulus  which  has  led  to 
the  better  cultivation  of  the  soil.  (Cheers.)  But  at 
the  risk  of  repeating  that  which  I  stated  here  last 
night,  I  think  the  Committee  have  carried  into  exe- 
cution what  in  my  opinion  is  even  of  far  greater 
importance — they  have  introduced  friendship — and 
have  brought  together  the  land-owners  and  land- 
occupiers  of  the  country,  not  to  discuss  party  feel- 
ings or  party  opinions,  but  to  discuss  their  mutual 
interests,  and,  above  all,  to  co-operate  together  in 
anv  measure  which  may  increase  the  comfort,  and 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  that  valuable  class  of 
men,  the  agricultural  labourers  of  the  country. 
(Cheers.)  In  doing  this  they  have  cemented  that 
bond  of  union  between  them  which  cannot  be 
loosened — which  cannot  be  separated  without  dan- 
ger to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  (Loud 
cheers.)  The  Highland  Society  have  shown  an  ex- 
ample which  has  been  followed  in  England  and  in 
Ireland,  where  societies  have  been  established  for 
similar  objects  ;  and,  I  believe,  though  I  may  be 
singular  in  expressing  that  opinion,  that  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  these  societies  spread,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
over  the  whole  fcice  of  the  United  Kingdom,  how- 
ever great  may  have  been  the  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  lift)'  years,  we  may 
hope,  by  the  exertions  of  these  societies,  as  I  have  said, 
supported  by  the  landlords,  and  by  an  intelligent 
and  respectably  tenantry,  with  the  aid  of  science  to 
make  our  progress  much  more  rapid  still.  (Loud 
clieers.)  Thus  shall  we  promote  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture— that  great  branch  of  national  industry,  upon 
which  is  based  the  prosperity  of  this  empire,  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  (Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  I 
call  upon  YOU  to  drink,  with  all  the  honours,  pro- 
sperity to  "  The  Highland  Society  of  Scotland." — 
Drank  with  three  times  three. 

The  Marquis  of  Tweedhai.e,  croupier,  proposed 
the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  President 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot- 
land. (Loud  cheers.)  The  toast  was  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose  to  reply,  and  said, 
with  evident  emotion — Gentlemen,  I  assure  you  that 
I  feel  deeply  when  I  rise  to  express  my  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  for  this  kind  and  warm,  I  may  say  en- 
thusiastic reception  (cheers)  1  know  from  expe- 
rience how  difficult  it  is  adequately  to  express  such 
feelings  :  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  how  highly  T 
value  the  good  opinion  of  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try (Great  cheering.)  It  has  always  given  me  the 
utmost  pleasure  to  meet  the  tenantry  of  the  country. 
And  I  will  say,  that  I  never  had  the  misfortune  of 
meeting  with  any  of  them  without  being  received  on 
terms  of  respect  and  friendship  (Cheers.)  And  I 
trust  that  my  conduct,  in  supporting  the  cause  of 
agriculture,  may  never  lead  them  to  regret  the  con- 
fidence they  have  reposed  in  me.  My  noble  friend 
alluded  to  a  particular  period  ;  but  he  spoke  as  an 
old  friend.  You  are  not  to  believe  all  he  says  (a 
laugh  ;)  he  spoke  in  the  warmth  of  a  friendship  ce- 
mented by  the  lustre  of  those  actions  which  cast 
glory  on  the  British  arms  (Great  cheering.)  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  support  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  because  I  happened  to  be  identified  with  its 
interests  (Loud  cheers.)  But  I  support  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  countiy  because  I  believe  upon  ii  is  based 
the  prosperity  of  all  other  branches  of  national  in- 
dustry (Great  cheering.)  As  a  landlord  I  can  say 
that  I  have  never  recommended  a  tenant  to  do  with 
his  land  that  which  I  would  not  do  with  my  own 
(Cheers.)    I   think  a  landlord  is  bound  to  do  his 
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<luty  to  Lis  tenantry,  I  Lave  no  wisli  to  Lurt  the 
feelings  of  those  who  may  disagree  with  me  in  opin- 
ion ;  l)i:t  I  say  I  would  rather  cut  ofi'  my  hand  than 
let  a  i'arm  by  auction.  (The  noble  Duke  delivered 
this  sentiment  with  an  elevation  of  the  voice  which 
had  a  most  electrical  effect  u])on  the  company-  After 
a  moment's  pause  one  peal  of  tremendous  cheering- 
hurst  forth,  which  was  protracted  for  an  unpte- 
(iedented  length  of  time.}  Putting  confidence  in 
those  who  value  it,  continued  the  noble  Duke,  I 
^ive  the  land  to  the  tenant  if  he  thinks  it  worth  his 
while  [Cheers.)  Having  beard  from  me  more  of  my- 
self than  I  had  at  all  intended,  allow  me  to  conclude 
by  expressing  a  hope  that  your  fields  may  teem  with 
abundance,  that  your  homes  may  be  fdled  with  every 
comfort,  and  that  you  may  enjoy  lasting  felicity 
(Cheers.) 

The  Noble  Chairman,  after  a  short  interval,  again 
rose  to  propose  the  toasi  of"  The  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration of  Berwick." 

The  Mayor  returned  thanks  on  the  part  of  him- 
self and  the  Corporation  in  an  appropriate  address. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleucii  then  proposed 
"  The  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  Chairman,  and  the  Local 
Committee,"  and  thanks  to  them  for  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  success  of  the  Meeting,  and  the  com- 
fort of  the  assemblage. 

His  grace  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe  returned 
thanks,  and  proposed  "  The  Marquis  ofTweeddale 
their  croupier,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Society." 

The  Croupier  said  be  felt  extremely  grateful  to 
bis  noble  friend  for  having  proposed  his  health  in 
the  kind  manner  in  which  he  had  done,  and  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  received.  He  went  on 
to  observe  that  although  those  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Border  who  now  heard  him  were  present  at  the 
meeting  at  Aberdeen  last  year,  yet  he  was  sure  they 
would  take  the  same  interest  in  the  subjects  which 
be  was  about  to  refer  as  those  who  had  not  been  pre- 
sent (Cheers.)  At  that  meeting  one  of  the  subjects 
which  attracted  particular  attention  was  the  com- 
parative value  of  ploughs  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  A  proposal  was  made,  that  an  exhi- 
bition should  take  place  on  the  day  following  the 
show,  to  try  and  ascertain  whether  certain  new 
ploughs  would  bear  a  comparison  with  those  which 
had  been  in  use  in  Scotland  for  the  last  60  or  70 
years.  They  were  told  they  were  in  the  dark  upon 
tLis  point,  and  certainly  some  improvement  might 
have  been  made;  but  it  was  strange  that  the  same 
mechanical  principle  tried  as  it  could  best  be  tried, 
not  upon  200  or  300  yards,  but  by  putting  the 
ploughs  supposed  to  be  superior  to  the  others  upon 
a  constant  year's  work — subjecting  them  to  all  the 
variations  of  the  seasons,  so  that  no  mistake  might 
be  made,  and  it  turned  out  that  these  ploughs  of 
their  own  country  were  of  more  service  than  those 
which  were  opposed  to  them,  (cheers)  and  were  everv 
way  more  useful  in  their  own  country,  from  their 
strength  and  durability,  and  cheaper  to  work  than 
the  others  which  were  tried  in  the  experiment.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  would  take  that  subject  up,  and  treat  it  in  a 
more  extensive  and  satisfactory  manner  (Cheen.) 
The  next  subiect  to  which  he  was  going  to  refer — 
and  he  trusted  it  would  be  of  advantage  not  only  to 
the  landlords  but  to  the  tenantry — had  been  alluded 
to  by  his  noble  friend  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  he 
alluded  to  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  carried 
on  at  tiie  prssent  day — that  of  draining,  which  was 
pursued  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed  with  success.  It 
used  to  be  supposed  that  the  only  means  of  making 
wet  laad  fertile,  was  b/  the  application  of  hot  lime 


to  dr}'  it  ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  system  o  f 
draining,  they  had  greatly  given  up  the  practice  of 
liming  the  land.  He  (the  nohle  Croupier)  had  for 
the  last  two  years  had  his  wheat  destroyed  bv  the 
lime.  A  great  many  gentlemen  and  farmers  had 
asked  him  if  he  wished  to  do  a  service  to  his  coun- 
try, to  bring  this  matter  before  the  Plighland  Society. 
He  himself  hnd  lost  seveial  hundred  pounds  by 
applying  lime  in  the  treatment  of  wet  land,  the  same 
as  to  dry,  and  a  friend  of  his  had  told  him  he  had 
lost  to  theextencof  £2,000  by  this  practice.  Now,  if 
they  could  come  to  some  practical  conclusion  upon 
this  point,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
country.  The  noble  marquis  then  entered  into  some 
explanations  upon  this  subject,  the  purport  of  which 
was  (as  nearly  as  it  could  be  understood,  under  the 
difiiculty  which  was  occasionally  experienced  in 
catching  his  expressions)  that  under  the  old  system 
the  application  of  hot' lime,  by  decomposing  the  ve- 
getable matter,  produced  an  advantageous  effect  upon 
wet  land  ;  but  recently,  the  result  of  his  experience 
was,  that  the  application  of  the  lime  to  such  lands, 
after  draining,  so  scalded  them  as  to  cause  an  almost 
total  waste  of  the  expenditure  ;  but  he  found  that  by 
applying  compost  to  poor  land  after  draining,  the 
advantages  of  the  old  system  came  in  full  operation. 
He  made  these  observations  hecausfl  he  knew  there 
were  a  great  number  of  persons  present  from  difi'er- 
ent  agricultural  districts  ;  and  be  kunw  that  unless 
they  made  an  effort  to  bring  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion it  would  fnll  to  the  ground.  He  wished  to 
impress  upon  them  that  it  was  not  only  for  their 
own  interest,  but  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the 
agriculturist  on  both  sides  of  (lie  Tweed,  that  these 
subjects  should  be  considered  ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  he  thought  they  were  bound  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  food,  so 
that  the  consumer  might  have  it  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble price  (Great  applause.)  lie  hoped  they  would 
excuse  him  for  detaining  them  so  long  ;  and  would 
always  do  his  duty  in  bringing  these  matters  before 
the  Society. 

The  nohle  Marquis  again  rose,  and  in  a  few  com- 
plimentary remaks,  proposed  "  Mr.  Lindsey  Carne- 
gie, and  the  Deputation  of  the  Directors  of  the  So- 
ciety." 

Mr.  L.  Carnegie  proposed  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  and  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  the  counties 
connected  with  the  meeting,  including  the  Duke 
of  Roxburghe  and  the  Du'Ke  of  Northumberland 
(Great  cheering.) 

The  Vice-Chairman  returned  thanks.  He  apolo- 
gised for  some  of  the  other  judges  not  returning 
thanks,  which  was  owing  to  their  diffidence,  not 
having  so  often  acted  in  that  capacity  as  he  had  done. 
He,  for  one,  had  been  very  much  struck  bv  the  great 
additional  number  of  stock  shewn  on  tlie  present  oc- 
casion ;  and  having  been  a  judge  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  he  could  safely  say  that  he  never  saw 
so  many  good  animals  upon  anv  occasion  as  he  had 
seen  upon  the  present,  lie  did  not  confine  himself 
to  those  kinds  of  animals  that  are  to  be  found  upon 
the  borders  of  Scotland;  but  he  was  reallv  proud  to 
say  that  the  recollection  of  the  Highland  Society 
having  met  at  Inverness  and  Aberdeen  in  former 
years  bad  induced  many  Highlanders  to  send  stock 
to  the  present  show,  thus  proving  that  they  had  not 
forgot  the  advantages  of  the  meetings  at  those  places. 
(Great  cheering).  The  noble  Alarqiiis  then  made  some 
remarks  in  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  tie  duties 
devolving  upon  the  judges,  and  concluded  by  pro- 
posing "  The  Ladies  of  Berwick." 

The  Chairman  then  rose  to  propose  "  The  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  and  the  Deputation 
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from  it."  He  took  a  deei)  interest  in  that  Society, 
having  Lad  the  boaour  of  presiding  at  one  oFits  great 
meetings ;  and  the  reason  he  felt  that  interest  in  it, 
which  induced  him  to  recoiuineiid  it  to  the  landlords 
and  farmers,  was  because  he  had  seen  the  great  i^d- 
vautage  which  had  resulted  iix  Scotland  from  the 
operations  of  llie  tligh'.aud  Societ_v.  'i'he  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Englund  was  formed  upon  the  same 
principles.  They  had  agreed  to  send  a  deputation 
to  acknowledge  the  Highland  Society  as  their  parent 
— and  to  acknowledge  that  the  farmers  of  Scotland 
had  first  set  them  an  exainiilo  which  they  had  car- 
ried out,  That  society  had,  like  themselves,  its  an- 
nual meetings — it  travelled  from  place  to  place — and 
it  gave  rewards  for  the  best  stock.  Its  members 
had  also  tliought  it  necessary  to  establish  a  journal, 
which  was  a  credit  to  every  member  of  the  society. 
After  some  further  remarks,  his  grace  concluded  by 
requesting  them  to  drink  with  all  the  honours, 
"  Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England"' — many  thanks  to  them  ibr  sending  the 
deputation  :  and  he  (the  Chairman)  might  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  they  should  always  be  most  happy 
to  co-operate  with  them.  (Drunk  with  all  the 
honours.) 

Mr.  Shaw  (one  of  the  deputation  from  the  Royal 
English  Agricultural  Society)  rose  and  was  received 
with  great  applause.  He  said  he  regretted  that  some 
other  member  of  the  deputation  Avas  not  present  who 
would  have  been  able  to  address  that  meeting  in  a 
mannermore  appropriate,  and  better  calculated  to  re- 
turn in  iit  terms  the  most  grateful  thanksof  the  council 
and  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  for  the  marks  of  a  pprobation  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  thevn.  But  he  should  ill  discharge  his 
duty  as  a.  member  of  the  council  of  that  society  if  he 
longer  occupied  their  time  without  assuring  them  that 
there  was  nothing  more  grateful  to  them  than  to  find 
that  the  Highland  Society  had  thought  them  worthy 
of  those  marks  of  its  approbation.  They  had  at  all  times 
the  highest  gratification  in  receiving  the  approbation 
of  any  society  with  similar  objects  ;  but  iJiere  were 
circumstances  which  tended  to  make  them  feel 
warmly  the  approbation  of  the  Pliglilaod  Society  ; 
for  when  their  own  society  was  in  embryo,  the}'  re- 
ceived the  greatest  assistance  from  the  directors  of 
the  Highland  Society  and  their  able  secretary,  Sir 
Charles  Ciordon  (cheers).  'J'he  noble  Duke  had 
alluded  to  circumstances  connected  with  this  meet- 
ing  on  the  Borders,  which  might  tend  to  unite  the 
agriculturists  on  both  sides  of  ilie  Tweed  ;  he  had 
alluded  to  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land as  having  been  mentioned  at  the  Highland 
Society's  meeting  for  the  first  time  ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Shaw)  would  mention  another  circumstance  whicti 
would  equally  contribute  to  unite  the  Highland 
Society  with  the  English  Agricultural  Society.  He 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  tlieresat  in  the  chair  on  the 
present  occasion  a  noble  Duke  who  had  already  been 
President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land. (Great  cheering).  And  he  (Mr.  Shaw) 
could  attest  that  in  that  capacity  the  nobleman  to 
whom  he  alluded  had  entered  into  all  the  minutiae  of 
business  with  the  same  zeal  and  the  same  spirit  which 
he  had  displayed  that  evening.  Allusion  had  been 
made  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  contributions 
to  their  journal.  He  had  been  somewhat  surprised  that 
the  Highland  Society  had  not  adopted  the  same 
course  with  their  journal.  He  knew  that  there  was 
sufficient  practical  ability,  and  he  felt  satisfied  that  if 
that  course  was  adopted — and  if  in  addition  to  the 
tiieoretical  features  of  the  Highland  Society's  journal, 
the  farmers  of  Scotland  would  put  their  pens  to  paper 
and  contribute  to  its  pages,  they  would  do  more  (o 


advance  the  interests  of  practical  agriculture  than 
by  any  other  method  which  could  be  adopted. 
(Clwerf,)  Another  subject  to  which  he  wished  to 
direct  particular  attention  was  that  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Farmers'  Clubs.  The  distinction  between 
Farmers'  Clubs  and  Agricultural  Socifties  was  that 
the  former  bore  tbe  san^e  relmion  to  tlie  farmer  and 
yielded  him  tbe  same  advantages  as  did  Mechanics' 
Institutions  to  the  operative.  Tlie  farmers  of  Scot- 
land had  the  same  iiitelligence,  the  same  strength  of 
mind  as  their  southern  brethren,  and  all  they  wanted 
was  to  come  together  to  be  of  advantage  ;  and  he  was 
sure  that  nothing  vrould  gratify  the  agriculturists  of 
England  more  than  to  know  that  the  union  had  been 
so  cemented.     (Great  applause.) 

Tbe  ISobie  Chairman'  then  alluded  (in  terms 
wliich  were  not  very  distinctly  heard  at  the  reporters' 
seat)  to  tbe  establishment  of  a  society  in  Ireland 
similar  to  that  of  the  Agricultural  societies  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  mentioned  that  that  society 
had  sent  a  large  deputation  to  the  present  meeting. 
He  begged  that  they  would  fill  a  bumper  to  the 
health  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  So- 
ciety of  Ireland,  and  the  deputation  from  it.  ( Drunk 
with  all  tbe  honours.) 

The  Earl  of  Coi'rtown  thanked  tbe  meeting  for 
the  honour  they  had  done  the  deputation.  After 
some  further  remarks,  bis  lonlship  concluded  by 
calling  on  Mr.  Bullen  the  secretary. 

Mr.  E.  BuLiKN,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  then  rose  and  said, 
he  felt  gratified  at  having  his  humble  name  associ- 
ated with  tlie  proceedings  of  that  important  meeting, 
and  he  beggetl  to  return  bis  hwanfelt  thanks  and  gra- 
titude for  the  reception  they  bad  met  on  the  occasion 
(cheers.) .  He  did  so,  liowever,  upon  higher  grounds. 
He  was  the  humble  instrument  of  a  body,  deputed 
to  lay  the  grateful  acknowledgements  of  an  entire 
people  before  the  society,  and  to  thank  tbem  for  the 
greatgood  they  had  done,  and  tbe  noble  example  they 
had  set,  not  only  to  Ireland,  but  to  the  civilised  world 
(great  cheering  j.  The  Highland  Society  of  Scotland 
were  clearly  entitled  to  those  thanks,  for  the  progress 
they  had  made,  and  the  vast  assistance  they  bad  af- 
forded in  the  noble  career  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment. They  might  well  be  called  tbe  pioneers  of 
modern  agriculture,  struggling  with  the  numerous 
difficulties  that  surrounded  thera,  and  they  now  reap 
the  noble  reward  that  attends  their  valuable  exer- 
tions (applause).  AfttT  a  long  interval  England 
followed  their  example,  and  after  a  longer  still,  as 
his  presence  here  that  day  could  testify,  Ireland 
also  entered  into  the  contest.  They  were  the  youngest 
sister  of  the  three,  and  he  was  happy  to  inform  them 
that  they  had  a  most  promising  and  thriving  offspring 
(laughter).  Their  country  w:is  most  peculiarlj'- 
adapted  to  objects  of  the  kind.  With  a  climate  mild 
and  genial  in  the  extreme,  and  a  rich  soil  as  the 
bountiful  munificence  of  nature  could  bestow,  they 
courted  tbe  cultivation  of  the  land.  Her  sons  too, 
hardy  and  numerous — their  country's  pride — sup- 
plied that  great  ingredient  in  agricultural  prosperity, 
the  labour  of  the  field.  Traversed  by  canals  and 
navigable  rivers  from  sea  to  centre,  and  with  a  never- 
failing  market  for  her  produce,  Ireland  was  ready  to 
pour  the  vast  resources  of  her  bosom,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  her  more  wealth}^  sister;  her  granary  in 
timesof  peace,  as  she  had  ever  been  her  right  hand  ia 
the  days  of  danger  and  of  war  (cheers).  He  was  happy 
to  inform  them  tjiat  their  exertions  had  been  hither- 
to attended  with  unparalleled  success.  Though  only 
a  few  months  in  existence,  they  had  vested  neatly  five 
thousand  pounds  in  the  funds,  and  secured  an  annual 
rerenue  of  one  thousand  a  year.  They  were  already 
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in  communication  with  no  less  than  forty -six  local 
societies,  and  had  given  between  three  and  four 
hundred  pounds  in  prizes  among  them  this  very  year. 
They  proposed  holding  their  first  great  annual  cattle 
show  early  next  year,  at  which  he  trusted  he  would 
see  those  now  around  him  in  attendance  ;  atall  events 
be  took  npon  himself  to  promise  them  a  cordial  and 
!i  warm  reception.  By  the  strange  combination  of 
circumstances  that  had  united  to  favour  their  views, 
and  the  judicious  exertions  of  one  individual,  who 
was  unavoidably  absent  (Mr.  Purcell),  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  all  creeds  and  cliis?!es  {cheers). 
The  nobility  and  proprietors  had  come  forward  nobly, 
and  the  gentry  were  following  their  example.  Con- 
sidering the  conflicting  elements  with  which  they 
had  to  contend,  and  to  which  he  need  not  further  al- 
lude, their  success  had  been  as  extraordinary  as  it 
was  gratifying,  and  much  of  the  difficulties  have  been 
lately  removed  bv  the  improved  habits,  the  temper- 
ance and  morality  of  the  [>eo[>\e( loud  cheers).  Every 
thing,  in  fact,  conspired  to  advance  the  cause,  and 
amongst  the  rest  (be  kind  way  in  which  they  had 
been  received  by  the  members  of  this  society.  He 
would  not  however  be  doing  justice  to  his  feelings, 
if  he  did  not  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the 
deep  obligations  of  the  country  to  their  able  and  effi- 
cient. Secretary,  Sir  Charles  Gordon,  for  the  pronij)- 
titude  and  kindness  with  which  he  responded  to  their 
call,  and  aided  by  his  presence  and  advice,  their 
first  proceedings.  It  was  to  him,  indeed,  they  were 
chiefly  indebted  for  those  judicious  arrangements 
which  had  hitherto  been  attended  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, and  which,  he  trusted, combined  with  the  im- 
proved moral  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  happy 
combination  of  circumstances,  would  guide  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  course  thus  pointed  out  to  them,  and 
make  Ireland,  what  she  ought  to  be,  an  emblem  of 
happiness,  prosperity,  and  peace  (loud  and  continued 
cheering). 

The  next  toasts  upon  the   list   were — "The  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  the  late  President  of  the   Society," 
"  The    Recorder,    the    Sheriff    and    Magistrates  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,"  which  was  acknowledged  by 
Robert  Ingham,  Esq.,  and  the"  Duchess  of    Rich- 
mond," for  which    his  Grace    returned  thanks,  con- 
cluding by  proposing  "  Agriculture,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,"    the    interests    of    which,  he  said, 
were  united.  His  Grace  also  stated  that  the  absence 
of  Lord  Elcho,  to  whom  that  toast  kad  been  assigned, 
was  unavoidably  occasioned  by  the  sudden  illness  of 
a  member  of  the  noble  lord's  family- 
Lord    Hou'icK    next    proposed     "  His   Grace  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,    and    his    brave  companions  in 
arms."     All  the  honours. 

'Ihe  Cn  AIRMAN  then  gave  "  The   Members  for  the 

Counties  and  Boroughs  connected  with  the  meeting." 

Lord  OsstiLSTON  returned  thanks. 

Sir  CiiAttiKs  Gordon,    Secretary  to   the  Society, 

then  attempted  to  read  the  list  of  premiums,  as  given 

elsewhere,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  oft". 

Several  otlur  toasts  followed,  but  at  this  time  a 
large  proportion  of  the  company  rose  from  their 
seats  to  leave  the  room,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
noise  and  confusion  occasioned  thereby,  scarcely  a 
word  which  foil  from  the  sfieakers  was  heard  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  chair.  "  Order"  was  re- 
peatedly called,  but  the  impatience  of  the  majority  of 
the  company  to i!e|)ait  could  not  be  restrained.  After 
some  time  spent  in  this  way,  some  degree  of  order 
was  restored,  on  its  buing  found  that 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gilly  proposed  "  The  Peasantry." 
'J'he  remaining  toasts  in  the  list    were  suniraarily 
disposed  of  by  ti»e  Chairman,  after  which  the   com- 
pany dispersed. 


HOLYWELL  FARMING  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  show  of  stock,  the  prize  ploughing, 
and  the  meeting  of  this  most  excellent  society,  was 
held  at  Holywell,  on  Friday,  October  8.  The  shew 
and  attendance  were  superior  to  any  former  year. 

Mr.  Scotson,  of  Toxtetb  Park,  and  Mr.  Slingsby, 
of  Liverpool,  were  judges  of  stock  ;  Mr.  Simon,  of 
Greenfield,  and  JNIr.  Lloyd,  of  IJanasa,  were  judges 
of  crops  and  turnips;  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Celyn,  of  ploughing. 

THE   DINNER. 

At  four  o'clock,  about  90  gentlemen  sat  down  to 
a  good  substantial  dinner,  the  Plon.  E.  M.  Lloyd 
Mostyn,  j\LP.,  in  the  chair. 

The  usual  loyal  and  complimentary  toasts  were 
drunk. 

The  Chairman  gave  "  prosperity  to  the  Holy- 
well Farming  Society."  He  was  old  enough  to 
recollect  when  agriculture  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  in 
the  county  of  Flint — when  in  fact  there  was  not  a 
pair-horse  plough  in  the  county ;  but  now  pair- 
horse  ploughing  prevailed  all  over  the  county  ;  and 
if  that  was  the  only  advantage  gained  by  the  in- 
fluence of  such  societies  as  the  present,  it  would  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  them  every  support. 
(Hear.)  But  when  he  looked  at  the  dili'erent 
system  of  farming  that  had  been  introduced,  and 
particularly  at  the  growing  previ^lence  of  the  turnip 
system,  he  was  convinced  it  was  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  this  and  other  similar  societies  should 
be  encouraged.  (Hear.)  lie  then  drew  their  at- 
tention to  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Society  at 
Liverpool,  where  the  leading  stock  in  the  kingdom 
was  shewn,  and  the  best  systems  of  agriculture 
were  discussed;  and  all  who  went  there  Jiad 
profited  by  their  visit.  At  that  meeting  a  great  deal 
had  been  said  on  the  subject  of  drainage  ;  and  it 
was  rightly  held,  that  unless  the  land  was  drained, 
it  was  useless  to  expend  pains,  capital,  and  manure 
upon  it  ;  as  they  were  in  great  measure  thrown 
away,  unless  the  moisture  was  carried  off.  (Hear.) 
He  knew  no  map  who  had  drained  more  or  with 
better  success  than  bis  hon.  friend,  Sir  R.  Bulkeley, 
who  was  a  large  landed  proprietor,  and  who  devoted 
his  means,  time,  attention,  and  abilities  to  farming. 
(Hear.)  The  nature  of  his  estate  in  Anglesey, 
required  that  draining  should  be  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent ;  and  as  he  had  done  a  great  deal  in 
that  line,  be  hoped  they  should  hear  his  opinions 
upon  it.  'Jhehoji.  Chairman  then  wentontosav. 
that  at  the  late  Anglesey  meeting,  this  subject  had  been 
much  discussed  also,  and  a  statement  of  the  expence 
published  in  the  "  Carnarvon  Herald"  of  the  ^6tb 
September.  If  Sir  R.  Bulkeley  could  give  them  in- 
formation on  this  point,  he  should  be  very  glad  to 
hear  it ;  but  of  one  thiag,  he  (Mr.  M.)  was  quite 
satisfied,  that  unless  draining  was  especially  at- 
tended to,  and  conducted  upon  good  principles,  very 
little  improvement  would,  or  could  be  made  in  the 
tillage  of  land.  (Hear.)  One  other  subjtct  upon 
which  be  wished-to  say  a  few  words,  was  the  growth 
ofwlieat  on  ]»oor  lands.  He  appealed  to  them, 
whether  or  not  in  many  districts  they  were  not 
growing  wheat  to  a  very  great  disadvantage — par- 
ticularly on  the  light  coUl  soils.  (Hear,)  In 
fact,  a  great  deal  of  money  was  lost  by  this  sort  of 
farming.  {Hear.)  He  had  a  calculation  in  his 
hand  made  by  a  practical  agrici'lturist  residing  in 
Whitford,  which  clearly  proved  this,  and  was  made 
on  practical  data.  He  then  went  through  the  cal- 
culations, nhich  shewed  that  on  land  such  as  he 
had  described,  the  cost  ofculture^housing,  tbrashing, 
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&c,,  &c.,  amounted  to  91. 18s.  9d. ;  and  theproduce, 
three  hobbitts  with  tbe  straw,  was  not  worth  more 
than  31.  10s.,  making  a  loss  on  tbe  crop,  of  more  than 
6/. :  whilst  bv  growing  barley  a  small  profit  might 
have  been  realised.  He  thought  that  it  would  be 
well  if  the  farmers  would  look  more  narrowly  into 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  on  light  lands.  Unless  it 
could  be  done  to  a  profit,  it  had  better  not  be  done 
at  all.  (Hear.)  The  next  subject  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  their  attention,  -fvas  the  use  of  gorse 
for  horses.  (Hear.)  He  had  used  it  on  his  farm 
with  great  success  ;  and  he  believed  that  by  so 
doing,  he  efiFected  a  saving  of  half  compared  with  the 
ordinary  food.  He  also  had  tried  it  with  cows,  and 
they  kept  coodition  very  well  upon  it.  He  thought 
the  subject  worthy  their  attention,  as  there  were 
some  farms  where  it  was  most  valuable  to  be  able  to 
get  good  crops  of  gorse.     (Hear.) 

Sir  Richard  Bulkf.i.ey  said  it  appeared  to  him 
that  this  society,  like  many  similar  ones,  had  one  fault 
■ — it  g'lve  too  much  encouragement  to  tlie  improve- 
ment of  stock,  whilst  the  improved   cultivation  of 
land  was  not  sufficiently  attended  to.     (Hear,  hear.) 
He    did    not  undervalue   improved  stock,  and  par- 
ticularly to  a  county  like    Plint,'  which  had  lost  the 
indigenous  breeds  ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  in 
running    after  this  undoubted  good,  they  lost  sight 
of  one  of   greater  importance.     (Hear.)     He  hoped 
the  Flintshire  farmers  would  pardon  him,  if  he  did 
not  indulge  in  the  language  of  fulsome  compliment ; 
for  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  say,  and  he  did  say  it  with 
all  well   meant   sincerity,  thut  he  knew  no  county 
which   required    more    improvement    as  respected 
agricultural    operations,    and  he   hoped   the  hint  he 
had    given  would    not  be   thrown  awaj^   upon   this 
society,   nor   upon    the    practical   farmer.     (Hear.) 
They  bad  heard  some  observations    from  his  hon. 
friend    the    chairman,    on   the   subject    of  growing 
wheat.     He  could  only  add,  that  to  attempt  to  grow 
wheat  on  such  Qoils    as  had  been   alluded  to,  was 
money  thrown  away.     Oats,    on  such   soils,  would 
answer  infinitelv  better  than  wheat.     He  was  aware 
that  the  great  diflicultv  in   effecting  improvements 
and  change  of  system,  was  in  combating   the  pre- 
judices of   farmers,   particularly    those  who   were 
averse  to  extensive  and  expensive   improvements  ; 
but  there  were  improvements  which  all  might  easily 
attain — for  instance,  he  would  advise  them  to  adopt 
the  rotation  of  crops,  which  had  been  proved  to  he 
beneficial  wherever  it  had  been  tried.     With  respect 
to   draining,  on  which  he  had  been  called  to  say 
something,  he  must  decline  the  challenge,  lest  he 
misled  them.     He  could  not  tell  them  the  expence, 
therefore  he  would  say  nothing  about  it.     But  still 
he   was   a  great  advocate    for  thorough-draining — 
such    as   the   Deanston    system — which    nearly   all 
Scotland    was   now    undergoing.     One   observation 
he  had  however  now  to  make  on  this  point — that  if 
land  was  to  be  tliorougblv    and   effectually  drained, 
it  could  not  be    expected  that  the  tenant  shall  bear 
the   expence:  he  must  have  the  assistance  of  the 
landlord,  whose  property   would  be  improved  by  it. 
(Hear.)     The  Deanston  system    was  brought    into 
operation    by  a   manufacturer   of  great  mechanical 
genuis  ;  and  the  drains  were  made  of  solid  rubble 
stones  :   where  there  was  a  good  fall,    he  thought  it 
would    thoroughly    succeed  ;    but   on  flat  land,  he 
thought  a  tile  would  be  required.     {Hear.)     What 
the  expense  of  this  system  was,  he  did  not  know. 

The  Chairman  then  projiosed  the  health  of  the 
Secretary,  and  said  that  no  society  had  such  valuable 
aid  as  he  bad  rendered  to  this.     (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Whiti.ey  returned  thanks,  and  pledged 
himself  to  still  exert  himself  for  tbe  benefit  of  the 


society.  It  was  essential  to  the  utility  of  the  in- 
stitution, that  the  faults  of  management  should  be  as 
few  as  possible ;  and  whatever  suggestions  were 
made,  should  have  every  attention.     (Hear.) 


LANCASTER  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
the  11th  October.  The  show  of  stock  was  not  so 
large  as  that  at  several  meetings,  nor  was  the 
quality  in  general  so  good.  The  young  horses 
and  bulls  were,  however,  superior  to  those  shown 
on  formyr  years.  A  very  splendid  bull,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Almond,  of  Standish,  excited  general  admi- 
ration. Several  agri«;ultural  implements  were 
also  exhibited  in  the  field,  amongst  which  were 
some  very  improved  machines  for  cutting  straw, 
so  as  to  adapt  it  for  food.  Two  horse  hoes,  of  a 
new  and  improved  construction,  prepared  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr,  Binns,  appeared 
worthy  of  remark.  The  knives  are  so  arranged 
that  they  undercut  the  ground  between  the  rows, 
and,  together  with  the  teeth,  thoroughly  pulverise 
the  soil.  A  very  large  hay  and  stubble  rake,  pre- 
sented by  J.  W^  Patten,  Esq.,  was  also  shown. 

THE  DINNER. 

Soon  after  three  o'clock,  the  members  of  the 
society  and  their  friends  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the 
room  under  the  assembly-room.  J.  Wilson  Patten, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  took  the  rhair.  Among  the  company 
were  Thomas  Greene,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  T.  Clifton, 
Esq.,  Lytham  ;  G.  Marton,  Esq.  M.P.;  John 
Bond,  Esq. ;  W.  Lamb,  Esq.,  of  Hay  Carr ;  F. 
f)'Byrne,  Esq.; — Swainson,  Esq.,  of  Halton  Hall; 
E.  Dawson,  Esq.,  of  Aldcliffe  Hall ;  W.  Robinson, 
Esq. ; —  Foster,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Berwick  ;  Thomas 
Rawsthorne,  Esq.;  R.  Greene  Bradley,  Esq.: 
—  Stickney,  Esq. ;  E.  D.  Salisbury,  Esq. ;  Dr.  H. 
Lane  ;  S.  E.  Bolden,  Esq. ;  and  a  number  of  other 
gentlemen  of  Lancaster  and  neighbourhood. 

The  iisnal  loyal  and  complimentary  toasts  were 
drank. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  "Prosperity  to 
the  Lancaster  Agricultural  Society,"  said  that  he 
had  seen  that,  influenced  by  these  societies,  the 
farmers  were  gradually  introducing imjjrovements, 
and  the  spirit  of  competition  being  thus  excited, 
farther  and  more  e.xtensive  improvements  might  be 
expected.  Whilst  great  attention  had  been  paid  to 
the  breeding  of  stock,  he  thought  that  compara- 
tively very  little  had  been  given  to  improvements 
in  the  manner  of  cultivating  the  land.  Still  he 
believed  that  improvements  were  going  on  in  that 
department  of  agriculture ;  there  had  never  been 
so  much  draining  as  during  the  past  year.  He 
knew  one  farm  in  the  south  of  the  county,  Avhere 
more  draining  had  been  eflected  than,  he  believed, 
in  any  one  farm  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
farm  consisted  of  7")  acres,  and  350  miles  of  drain- 
ing had  been  made  upon  it.  He  could  venture  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  crops  of  turnips,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  wet  summer,  had  never  been 
known  so  large  before.  At  the  Liverpool  Agricul- 
tural Meeting,  some  fields  were  reported  as  pro- 
ducing 38  or  39  tons  per  acre.  This  was  a  source 
of  encouragement,  under  the  very  many  bad  sea- 
son's which  they  had  suffered  from.  If  the  subject 
of  the  great  advantage  of  turnip  crops  was  more 
taken  up,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  country.  They  were  not  to 
expect  that  tenants  would  make  improvements 
without  the  assistance  of  the  landloids.    There 
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were  a  great  many  instances  of  landowners  who 
exert  themselves  in  this  manner, and,  as  one  most 
conspicuous,  he  would  mention  his  friend  Mr. 
Clifton,  in  connexion  with  the  Lytharn  Associ- 
ation, over  which  he  was  the  president. 

Mr.  Binns  then  read  the  following  report  : — 

"  Vour  insi)ectors  were  highly  gratified  with 
the  good  management  and  neat  order  in  which 
they  found  the  various  farms  under  inspection  ; 
and  they  are  happy  in  observing  that,  generally 
speaking,  an  improvement  is  gradually  taking 
place  throughout  the  district  under  survey.  The 
farms  for  which  claims  were  made  for  the  pre- 
mium, were,  with  one  exception,  in  excellent 
order.  The  one  to  which  we  award  the  premium 
is  in  the  occupation  of  William  Wilson,  of  Ranes 
Hall,  in  Sedgwick,  Westmoreland;  the  manage- 
ment and  husbandry  of  which  is  superior  to  any 
we  have  ever  before  seen.  The  fences,  gates, 
farm-yard  and  farm-buildings,  are  in  excellent 
order,  and  the  rotation  of  crops  most  judicious. 
The  land  is  free  from  weeds,  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  is  laid  down  to  grass  with  suit- 
able seeds.  The  particulars  and  rotation  will  be 
found  in  liis  report." 

MR.  Wilson's  statement. 

A  statement  of  improvements,  and  system  of 
husbandry  practised  by  me,  at  Ranes  Hall,  in 
Sedgwick,  containing  lOf)  statute  acres,  which  I 
have  occupied  eight  years.  The  first  year  I 
bought  ;VfiO  i)us.hels  of  lime,  and  applied  it  in  the 
raw  state  as  top-dressing  to  pasture  land  ;  and  in 
the  same  year  I  bought  fjO  tons  of  manure  and  lOO 
bushels  of  lime,  and  applied  it  in  compost  for  bar- 
ley. 'I'he  second  year,  r>00  bushels  of  lime  in 
compost,  one  half  on  the  grass  ground,  and  the 
other  half  for  barley.  In  this  year,  also,  about 
50  tons  of  manure.  The  third  year,  ."loO  bushels 
of  lime  applied  as  before,  and  about  'iO  tons  of 
manure.  1  he  fourth  year,  .'550  bushels  of  lime  in 
compost,  applied  as  before,  and  about  70  tons  of 
manure.  In  each  of  the  succeeding  years  I  have 
liought  200  bushels  of  lime,  and  about  80  tons  of 
manure,  and  applied  it  as  before.  All  the  land 
that  I  plough  out  of  lea,  I  green  crop  and  summer 
fallow  the  year  following.  After  the  green  crop 
and  summer  fallow,  I  sow  down  with  barley  and  a 
proper  quantity  of  clover  and  grass  seeds. 

A  statement  of  improvements  made  solely  at  my 
own  expense  : — 

1st  year. — Trenching  the  sides  of  old  £'  .s'.    d. 
fences,   and    dikeing   up   with    sod   and 
stone,  ()4  roods,  at  2s.  per  rood ti     8  0 

2d  year. — 6G  roods  of  sod  and  stone 
dike,  at  2s.  per  rood tl  12  0 

2d  year.— 7;';  roods  of  sod  and  stone 
dike,  at  2s.  <Jd.  per  rood    9     2  0 

3d  year. — GO  roods  of  sod  and  stone 
dike,  at  Is.  8d.  per  rood    .'»     0  0 

4lh  year. — 10/  roods  of  sod  and  stone 
dike,  at  2s,  per  rood 10   14  0 

5th  year. —  Grubbing  waste  land  and 
draining   <>   JO  G 

(jth  year. — Trenching  and  dikeing  .'{:) 
roods  of  fence,  some  parts  of  it  11  wide 
and  2  yds.  deep,  of  stones,  at  7s.  per  rood  13  L5  0 

7th  year. — 10  roods  of  dikeing,  at 
1  s.  (id.  per  rood 3     0  0 

Improvements  made  in  f»rm-yard  ....     2     0  0 

£62  ly  C 

*#*  In  the  improvements  in  buildings  made  by 
the  landlord,  the  tenant  carts  all  the  materials 
free  of  expense. 


I  have  the  following  proportion  of  green  aiul 

white  crops  : —                                      a.  r.    p. 

(Jats    17  2     0 

Barley    15  2     0 

Turnips 11  0  30 

Potatoes     2  1     0 

Vetches 3  2     0 

Mowing  land,  (9a.  of  which  is 

clover)    15  0    0 

'     Pasture  land 38  0    0 

Farm-yard, orchard,  garden,  &c.  2  0  10 

105     0     0 
Ranes  Hall,  Oct.  4.  William  Wilson. 

The  stock  on  this  farm  is  as  follows  : — 

Milch  Cows 12 

Bulls 1 

Year-old  Heifer  5 

Two-years-old,  ditto    5 

Calves 5 

Work  Horses    4 

Year-old  colt 1 

Two  years  old  Colt      1 

White-faced  Sheep 25 

Store  Pigs 2 

"The  next  farm  in  point  of  good  husbandry  is 
in  the  occupation  of  Obadiah  Burrow,  called  He- 
versham  Hall  Farm,  in  which  great  improvements 
have  been  made.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  judi- 
cious, and  the  land  free  from  weeds.  The  ma- 
nagement is  on  the  whole  meritorious,  and  does 
crfldit  to  the  farmer,  but  the  hedges  and  other 
parts  of  the  husbandr}'  are  not  equal  to  the  first 
mentioned  farm.  As  regards  the  other  claimant, 
Mr.  .lohn  l>'llison,  of  Sedgwick,  we  recommend 
that  before  he  makes  another  claim  for  the  best 
cultivated  farm,  his  land  should  not  contain  so 
many  weeds,  and  that  his  fences  should  be  in 
better  order. 

STORE  CATTLE. — (2  CLAIMANTS.) 

"  This  premium  we  awaid  to  Mr.  John  Ellison, 
of  Sedgwick.  His  stock  of  cattle,  though  small, 
is  of  a  superior  description.  His  stock  of  sheep 
is  large  and  very  good.  The  particulars  are  given 
in  his  report. 

TURNIPS. (5  CLAIMANTS.) 

"  We  award  this  premium  to  Mr.  John  Scott,  of 
Sedgwick,  whose  turnips  were  free  from  weeds, 
regularly  thinned,  and  the  plants  well  formed 
and  weighty.  The  remainder  of  the  claimants 
possess  considerable  merit,  their  crops  being  kept 
clean,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  was  the 
heaviest  crop,  and  to  which  we  should  have 
awarded  the  premium  had  it  been  properly 
cleaned,  "  Joh.n  Bateson, 

"Tho.mas  Winder, 
"John  Pritt.' 

Chambers'  House,  SedffU'ick. — Statute  acres,  96. 
— Turnips,  'J  acres. 

SHORT    HORNS. 

Breeding  Cows 7 

Two-year-old  Heifers 4 

Yearling  Heifers    7 

Bullock 1 

Bull  Calf    1 

Calves 3 

\Vork  Horses    4 

Pony 1 

Breeding  E^es 20 

Tups  3 

Weathers  and  Cimraers  feeding    ....  30 

Lambs    15 

Store  Pigs 3 

Breeding  Sow   , , . . , 1 

Oct.  9, 1841.  John  Eilison. 
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A  long  convex'sation  here  ensued,  commenced 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  IJerwic' ,  who  stated  that,  in 
judging  of  the  stock  on  ?  farm,  the  cattle  sum- 
mered out  ought  not  to  1 3  taken  into  considera- 
tion, 

Mr.  Ei.LisoN,  of  Sizergh,  contended  that  they 
ought?.  IJe  said  it  was  of  far  more  iiuportance  to 
be  able  to  keep  the  cattle  through  the  winter.  It 
did  not  so  much  matter  what  a  man  could  keep  in 
summer,  but  what  he  conld  grow  enough  of  tur- 
nips, straw,  »xc.,  to  keeptlicm  tluough  the  winter. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  subject  was  wor- 
tliy  of  consideration,  and  should  be  referred  to 
the  committee.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Societj' 
was  about  to  publish  a  book  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  an  aecoutit  what  stoclc  a  fanner  has  had 
on  his  farm  all  the  year  through. 

Mr.  Binns  then  read  the  following  report  of  the 
Judges  of  stock,  with  the  list  of  premiums. 

CLASS    1. 

1. — To  the  tenant  and  occu])ier  of  a  farm,  not 
less  than  forty  statute  acres,  who  shall  have  made 
the  greatest  improvement  thereon  within  the  last 
five  years,  or  who  shall  have  made  the  greatest 
progress  towards  bringing  the  same  to  the  best 
general  state  of  cultivation,  according  to  the  na- 
ture and  quality  of  the  laud,  and  in  the  neateit 
and  most  exact  order  as  to  fences,  water-courses, 
roads,  gates,  stiles,  farm -yard,  &c.,  and  the  land 
laid  down  and  drained  in  the  best  manner  and 
cleanest  from  weeds. — A  silver  cup,  or  five  sove- 
reigns.    Mr.  Wm.  Wilson.     Three  competitors. 

2. — To  the  person  who  shall  keep,  during  the 
summer,  in  yards  or  houses,  night  and  day,  not 
fewer  than  6  cattle  of  two  years  old  or  upwards, 
on  cut  green  food,  and  without  their  being  at  any 
time  allowed  to  pasture. — A  silver  cup,  or  five  so- 
vereigns.   No  competitors. 

3. — To  the  person  who  shall  raise  the  best  crop 
of  turnips,  to  be  wholly  consumed  on  the  premi- 
ses, according  to  the  nature  and  qualitj-  of  the 
land  and  size  of  the  farm,  to  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  from  weeds,  and  equally  thinned  ;  the 
quantity  not  to  be  less  than  two  statute  acres  : 
all  the  turnips  on  the  farm  are  to  be  shown  to  the 
Inspectors,  from  which  they  must  form  their  de- 
cision.— A  silver  cup,  or  three  sovereigns.  Mr. 
John  Scott,  of  Sedgwick.    Five  competitors. 

4. — To  the  person  who  shall  produce  to  the  In- 
spectors the  best  general  stock  of  stoie  cattle,  in- 
cluding horses,  cows,  pigs,  sheep,  «S:c. ;  according 
to  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  farm,  not  less  than 
forty  statute  acres. — A  silver  cup,  or  five  sove- 
reigns. Mr.  John  l''llison,  of  Sedgwick.  Two 
competitors. 

We  are  compelled  to  omit  the  list  of  cattle 
prizes. 

Mr.  Green  said,  there  was  one  topic  on  which 
he  would  make  a  few  remarks,  and  to  which  he 
was  sorry  he  had  so  often  to  advert.  Out  of  four- 
teen pi-emiums  given  by  that  society,  only  three 
had  been  given  for  improvements  in  land,  and  all 
the  rest  for  stock.  There  had  been  very  great  im- 
provement in  the  ([uality  of  stock,  resulting  from 
the  encouragement  offered  by  agricultural  socie- 
ties ;  and  he  hoped  that  increasing  the  premiums 
for  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  would 
stimulate  the  farmers,  and  produce  a  similar  im- 
provement in  cultivation  to  what  had  been  efl'ected 
in  stock. 

Mr.  Marton  said,  tlie  population  was  increas- 
ing, and  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
means  of  subsistence  should   proportionably  in- 


crease. He,  for  one,  thought  that  this  coimtry 
could  produce  .sufficient  for  its  own  population, 
and  that  they  ought  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, depending  upon  foreigners  for  food.  There 
was  an  acknowledged  want  of  work,  but  an  im- 
proved system  of  cultivation  would  employ  more 
labourers,  and  benefit  the  home  market. 

Mr.  Ellison  said,  that  at  the  Burton  meeting 
there  was  much  more  competition  than  at  Lan- 
caster, fherc  had  been  ten  competitors  for  the 
j)rize  of  the  best  crop  of  turnips.  He  considered 
the  cattle  I'ar  superior  to  those  shown  that  day, 
Mr.  Fair  might  say  that  they  were  fully  equal  to 
their  expectations,  but  if  that  was  the  case,  their 
expectations  were  very  small  indeed.  The  Lan- 
caster society  had  not  prospered  since  they  had 
altered  the  rules  so  as  to  prevent  any  one  jierson 
from  receiving  more  than  one  prize.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that,  for  the  sake  of  winning  one 
I)rize,  he  would  bring  his  fine  specimens  of  stock 
to  show  to  the  farmers.  At  the  Kendal  meeting, 
on  Saturday  last,  there  were  fifteen  competitors 
for  the  turnip  prize.  It  v»as  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  turnips. 
The  value  of  the  crop,  and  the  increased  value  of 
the  manure  were  very  great ;  and  after  turnips 
they  could  have  fine  clean  crops  of  grain.  He  had 
L;ot  a  fine  and  very  valuable  ram  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  breed,  which  he  had  purchased  of 
Sir  Jolin  Gerard,  and  he  now  j)roduced  a  harder 
and  more  improved  race  of  sheep.  He  would  ad- 
vise the  breeders  of  sheej)  to  procure  a  south  ram, 
but  they  were  to  be  sure  to  go  to  the  very  first 
breeders.  He  agreed  with  v^hat  Mr.  Green  bad 
said,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  had  not  been 
improved  so  much  as  the  quality  of  stock,  but  he 
thought  that  it  originated  from  the  system  of 
short  leases  which  prevailed  in  that  part.  How- 
ever a  farmer  had  improved  his  stock,  he  could 
take  it  all  away  when  he  left  the  farm,  but  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  expend  money 
in  the  improvement  of  land,  when  they  might  be 
deprived  of  the  benefit  at  the  end  of  seven  years. 
(/ipplause.) 

The  Chairman  said,  he  quite  agreed  with  what 
Mr.  Ellison  had  said  on  the  subject  of  long  leases. 

iMr.  .John  Ellison,  of  Sedgwick,  said  three  of 
the  prizes  given  that  day  had  been  obtained  by 
residents  in  his  township,  which  only  consisted  of 
about  fJOO  acres.  He  was  sorry  that  the  Lan- 
cashire farmers  could  not  more  successfully  coui- 
})ete  with  the  farmers  of  Westmoreland. 

Mr.  Jackson  said,  that  the  farmers  of  West- 
moreland were  much  superior  to  those  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  therefore  the  Lancashire  farmers  had 
not  an  equal  chance.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
land  in  that  part  of  Lancashire  was  either  rough 
moor  land,  or  land  lying  under  water.  He  thought 
\\ith  Mr.  Greene,  that  more  encouragement 
ought  to  be  given  to  iniprovement  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land. 

The  Cii AIRMAN  said,  that  there  were  two  sub- 
jects for  discussion  that  evening.  The  first  was — 
the  insects  most  injurious  to  the  crops  of  the 
agriculturist.  He  would  proceed  at  once  to  call 
upon  Mr.  Stickney,  who,  he  hoped,  would  give 
them  the  results  of  his  experience  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Stickney,  from  Lincolnshire,  (brother  to 
Mrs.  Ellis,  the  celebrated  authoress),  said,  it  was 
too  late  in  the  evening  to  enter  fully  into  the  sub- 
ject, but  he  would  be  most  happy  to  communi- 
cate anything  v.'hich  would  benefit  any  gentleman 
present.    There  were  many  insects   which  hurt 
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the  fanners'  crops,  but  he  would  confine  his  re- 
marks to  two  kinds  only.  First,  the  slug,  which 
was  a  very  destructive  insect ;  they  had  found 
the  means  to  destroy  it,  which  they  did  by  the  ap- 
plication of  quick-lime  to  the  land  in  moist  wea- 
ther. The  grub  was  a  much  more  formidable  in- 
sect; salt  and  lime  took  no  eftect  upon  them,  and 
he  had  even  seen  one  frozen  completely  hard,  and, 
when  afterwards  thawed,  show  itself  quite  alive. 
Providence  had,  however,  provided  a  remedy  in 
giving  the  rook,  nnd  he  was  glad  that  rookeries 
had  been  increased.  A  rook  was  examined  which 
was  killed  when  returning  to  its  nest  after  feeding, 
and  its  bill  was  found  to  contain  upwards  of 
.SO  grubs,  which  it  had  provided  for  its  young. 
'rwo  nests  had  been  watched  for  some  time,  and 
it  was  found  that  they  returned  with  food  to  the 
young  ones  (i8  times  during  the  day,  and  reckoning 
;<3  grubs  brought  each  time,  2,244  grubs  would 
be  destroyed  in  one  day,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
one  funiily  of  rooks.  Including  the  food  of  tho  old 
birds,  it  was  calculated  that  a  family  of  rooks  would 
destroy  the  grubs  of  two  acres  of  ground. 

Mr.  Jackson  wished  to  know  sometbiug  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  "  black-jack"  could  be  de- 
stroyed. It  was  an  insect  which  ravaged  the  crops 
of  turnips  about  three  years  since. 

Mr.  Ellison  recommended  the  refuse  of  gas 
works  for  that  purpose.  He  said,  that  it  was  quite 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  rooks  were  injurious. 
They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  set  a  boy  to  watch 
for  a  short  time  after  the  time  of  sowing. 

Dr.  H.  Lane  said,  that  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
hearing  the  practical  information  which  the  gentle- 
men who  had  just  addressed  the  meeting  had  given. 
From  what  he  had  read  upon  the  subject,  he  was 
led  to  suppose  that  the  insects  they  bad  been  speak- 
ing of  as  the  slug,  the  black-jack,  and  the  wire- 
worm,  were  all  the  same  insect,  which  a]>pe;n'ed  in 
different  forms.  The  eggs  of  the  black-beetle  were 
deposited  under  the  leaf  of  the  plant,  which,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  were  hatched,  and  in  the  caterpillar 
atate  were  known  by  the  name  of  tbe  wire-worm. 
They  afterwards  advanced  to  the  next  stale  of  their 
existence,  and  became  black-beetles.  Kvery  attempt 
to  remove  the  insect,  in  all  its  three  difl'erent  forms, 
bad  failed.  It  had  been  found  that  this  beetle 
always  Hies  in  the  opposite  direction  to  tbe  wind, 
and  the  inference  was  that  they  were  able  to  smell 
their  food  at  a  great  distance.  lie  thought  they 
might  be  prevented  from  entering  a  held,  if  the 
farmer  would  place  some  highly  scented  material 
round  the  field  in  which  the  turnips  were  sown.  He 
thought  with  Mr.  Ellison,  that  gas  tar  was  very 
well  adapted  for  that  purpose.     ( Apulamc.) 

j\lr.  11.  Hindu  said,  he  considered  that  the  iu- 
secls  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stickney  nnd  Dr.  Lane, 
were  totally  different  from  the  kind  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Ellison  thought  Mr.  Hinde  was  correct.  Tbe 
black-jacks  were  a  kind  of  black  caterpillar,  which 
destroyed  a  great  many  crops  about  three  years  ago. 
Mr.  BiNNs  said,  be  had  a  few  remarks  to  make 
upon  the  sficond  suiject  for  discussion — the  training 
of  young  horses,  lie  considered  that  the  present 
system  of  breaking-in  was  very  hurtful  to  the  horse, 
and  be  thought  that  the  training  should  begin  when 
the  horses  were  very  young.  He  had  to  thank  Mr. 
Patten,  on  behalf  of  the  society,  for  the  hay  and 
stubble  rake  which  he  had  presented  to  it. 

Mr.  Giii;i:ne  said,  he  thought  the  jjresent  system 
of  breaking-in  horses  the  very  worst  that  could  be 
adopted,  but  he  wished  to  know  what  plan  would  be 
substituted. 


Mr.  Binns  proposed  that  the  training  of  tbe 
horse  should  begin  when  the  animal  was  very 
young,  and  that  it  should  be  gradual.  He  would 
recommend  that  when  foals,  they  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  draw  and  carry  very  light  weights.  They 
ought  to  be  treated  with  great  gentleness,  and  be  in- 
duced to  love  instead  of  i'ear  their  masters.  This 
would  render  them  more  teachable,  and  fewer  acci- 
dents would  occur. 

Di'.  H.  Lane  said,  that  the  custom  of  fastening 
the  horse's  head  as  near  up  to  bis  chest  as  possible, 
during  the  time  of  breaking-in  and  afterwards,  was 
most  prejudicial.  'J"he  effect  of  having  tbe  arm  in  a 
sling  for  a  long  time  was  well  known — it  became 
almost  useless;  just  so  with  the  horse's  neck  ;  the 
muscles  of  its  neck  were  to  a  certain  degree  ren- 
dered useless  by  tbe  operation.  There  was  another 
question  connected  with  the  horse  which  he  wished 
to  have  solved  :  how  far  was  the  custom  of  putting- 
very  heavy  shoes  on  the  horse's  fore  feet  (to  make 
it  lift  thenr  better,  and  so  communicate  a  round 
showy  action)  beneficial  1 

Rlr.  Harrison,  surgeon,  recommended  that  a 
premium  should  be  offered  for  a  treatise  on  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  cow  and  calf.  He  said,  that  great 
mismanagement  and  loss  frequently  occurred  from 
ignorance  on  this  subject.  He  knew  of  many  cases 
where  death  had  ensued  from  want  of  proper  treat- 
ment. 


LICHFIELD  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  exhibition  of  stock  and  implements  of  husban- 
dry, at  tbe  general  annual  meeting  of  this  useful  and 
improving  society,  w-as  held  at  Lichfield ,  on  Sept.  25. 

The  exhibition  generally  was  regarded  as  superior 
both  iu  ])oint  of  number  and  quality  to  that  of  last 
year,  and  the  show  of  stock,  particularly  the  store 
cattle  and  sheep,  received  the  warm  recommendations 
of  practical  men.  It  was  decidedly  the  best  show 
ever  seen  at  Lichfield.  The  hulls  were  particularly 
aiJmired,  and  amongst  them  a  thorough-bred  Durham 
bull,  the  property  of  Sir  R.  Peel ,  attracted  considerable 
attention.  A  bull  belonging  to  Mr.  Lakin  was  also 
greatly  admired. 

Among  tbe  implements  of  husbandry  which  formed 
part  of  the  exhibition,  a  furrow  presser  with  a  drill 
attached,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Bright,  agj-ni  to  Lord 
Hatherton,  and  the  property  of  Mr.  Chawner,  tbe  ho- 
norary secretary  of  the  society,  was  a  good  deal  noticed 
and  approved  of;  as  also  was  Mr.  Blurton's  "  cheese 
turner." 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Win.  Higgins,  Northamp- 
ton ;  ]Mr.  Pvice,  Cotton  End,  Northampton  ;  and 
Mr.  Umbers,  Wappenbury,  near  Warwick. 

THE  DINNER. 

Soon  after  four  o'  clock,  about  1  10  noblemen,  gen- 
tlemen, agriculturists,  and  members  of  the  Yeomanry 
Cavalry,  sat  dwwn  to  dinner,  in  the  assembly  room, 
at  the  George  hotel. 

Sir  Francis  Ijawley,  Bart,  presided,  supported  by 
H.  J.  Pye,  Est].,  as  vice-president.  Amongst  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  likewise  present  at 
the  dinner,  and  who  attended  the  exhibition  were — th  e 
right  bon.  Ivirl  Talbot,  l^ord  Lieutenant  of  the  County, 
tbe  right  bon.  the  Earl  of  J^icbfield,  Viscount  Ingestre, 
M.  P.,  Lord  Leveson,  JAL  1^.,  the  bon.  nnd  rev.  A.  C. 
'lalbot,  E.  IMonckton,  Fsq.,  E.  Cirovc,  Em],,  Captain 
Havvkes,  M.  P.,  Colonel  Monckton,  General  Dvott, 
Captain  Djott,  Capiuin  Talbot,  11.  C.  Chawner,  Esq., 
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Captain  iMajendie,  Saniuel  Swinlen,  Esii-,  1'.  S.  Ilel- 
lier,  Esq.,  \V.  Haitropp,  Esq  ,  C.  S.  Forstei-,  Esq., 
.r.  Forster,  Esq.,  M.'!'.  Bass,  Esq.,  A.  Griffiths,  Esq., 
Thoiuas  Cb:ipm;in,  Esq.,  John  Yates,  Esq.,  John 
Twigg,  Esii.,  Will.  Piincep,  Esq.,  Harvey  Wyatt, 
Esq.,  George  Hartin,  Esq.,  John  Sherratt,  Esq.,  Jo- 
seph AVebb,  Esq.,  Thomas  Darling,  Esq.,  Lieut.  Ro- 
berts, John  Owen,  Esq.,  John  Simpson,  Esq.,  F.  Wil- 
ling-ton,  Esq.,  Captain  Des  Voeux,  James  Wyley, 
Esq.,  the  Mayor  of  Liclitield,  —  Humber,  Esq., — 
Stevens,  Esq.,  Smith  ftluchall,  Esq.,  William  Jag- 
Sard,  Esq.,  J.Stubbs,  Esq., —  Boothby,  Esq., Francis 
ITamp,  Esq.,  &:c.,  &c.,  &c.  The  usual  loyal  toast  were 
drunk. 

The  CiJAiuM-iN,  on  rising  to  give  the  nest  toast, 
was  received  with  njuch  applause.  Sir  Francis  ob- 
served, that  be  was  quite  sure,  from  those  plaudits, 
the  company  anticipated  the  toast  which  he  was  about 
to  propose  ;  and  he  felt  assured,  that  if  he  could  do 
justice  to  it  the  applause  would  be  doubled.  He 
would  now  give  the  health  of  a  nobleman  who  lived 
in  the  hearts  of  the  wholecounty, —  (c/ieers,) — who, 
whether  they  considered  him  either  in  his  public  or 
private  capacity,  had  always  discharged  every  duty 
iu  the  most  admirable  manner,  and  had  thereby  gained 
the  love  and  affection  of  every  individual  who  knew 
him.  Of  the  noble  lord's  private  worth  he  should  not 
speak  ;  and  in  his  public  capacity  his  merits  were 
known  and  appreciated.  Hehad  repeatedly  received 
the  highest  reward  for  the  discharge  of  his  public  du- 
ties from  every  government  under  which  he  had  ser- 
ved, -.vhatever  might  have  been  its  political  character. 
(Cheers.)  He  (Sir  F.  Lawley)  would,  therefore, not 
make  any  further  observations  upon  the  toast,  but 
would  propose  "  the  health  of  the  ;Lord -Lieutenant 
of  the  County."  (Drunk  with  loud  cheering,  Mr. 
^  ales  proposing  "  one  cheer  more  for  the  farmer's 
liiend,"  which  was  given  with  great  enthusiasm.) 

Earl  T.\Lnor,  on  rising  to  acknowledge  the  toast, 
was  greeted  with  renewed  cheers.  His  lordship  said, 
that  if  he  ever  rose  under  feelings  of  embarrassment 
to  return  thanks  for  the  toast  which  they  had  just  so 
kindly  received,  it  was  upon  that  occasion.  That  he 
tiliould,  through  a  long  life,  have  discharged  his  duties 
both  as  a  private  individual  and  as  a  public  officer  in 
such  a  niauni-r  as  to  have  them  thus  publicly  noticed, 
was  indeed  to  him  a  source  of  much  gratification, — 
{cheers,') — but  to  him  alone  the  praise  was  not  due, 
for  throughout  his  official  career, -he  had  always  been 
zealously  supported  both  bv  the  magistracy  and  yeo- 
manry of  the  county.  When  placed  in  difficult  and 
arduous  circumstances,  as  he  had  often  been,  he  had 
always  been  warmly  supported  by  those  gentlemen, 
and  he  felt  assured  that  whatever  difficulties  he  might 
have  to  encounter  hereafter,  he  should  on  all  occasions 
leceif  o  their  cordial  co-operation.  He  thanked  them 
from  his  heart  for  the  honour  they  had  done  him  in 
drinking  his  health.     [Cheers.^ 

The  Cn.MRMAN' next  gave''  the  Bishop  and  Clergy 
of  the  Diocese,"  which  was  drunk  with  applause, 

Sir  F.  Lawley  then  observed  that  before  the  report 
of  the  Committee  was  read,  and  the  rewards  were 
presented  to  thoselabourers  who  had  so  meritoriously 
earned  them,  he  would  beg  to  propose  the  health  of 
a  gentleman  to  whom  he  thought  not  only  that  society, 
but  the  whole  body  of  agriculturists  of  that  part  of 
the  country,  were  under  obligations  ;  he  alluded  to 
their  Secretary,  jMr.Chawner.  (Cheers.^  He  scarcely 
need  tell  the  company  assembled  that  Mr.  Chawner 
was  the  originator  of  the  Lichfield  Agricultural  So- 
cictv,  and  had  almost  alone  been  the  means  of  securing 
that  prosperity  to  which  they  now  saw  tlie  society 
rapidly  advancing.  He  was  convinced  they  would 
I'eel  that  he  (Sir  F.  Lawley)  bad  not  estimated  too 


highly  the  merits  of  theit  secretary,  alter  they  had 
heard  the  report  which  he  notv  begged  to  call  upon 
IMr.  Chawner  to  read.  ("The  health  of  Mr.  Chaw- 
ner, hon.  secretary"  was  then  drunk  with  loud  ap- 
plause.) 

K.  C.  Chawner,  lisq.,  observed  that  be  did  not 
suppose  it  was  possible  that  he  could  presume  so  far 
as  to  say  that  their  respected  Chairman  was  disor- 
derly ;  but  he  thought  he  had  reason  to  find  fault  with 
Sir  Francis  Lawley,  for  proposing  his  health  at  so 
early  a  period  of  the  evening,  and  more  especially  for 
having  given  him  much  more  credit  than  he  deserved 
in  carrying  forward  the  objects  of  the  society.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  the  credit  was  due  more  to  the 
manajjing  committee,  many  of  whom  had  supported 
theestablishmentof  the  society  with  at  least  equal  zeal, 
and  had  since  worked  with  more  assiduity  than  him- 
self. He  should  therefore  besorry  to  have  it  supposed 
that  he  could  arrogate  to  himself  anything  like  exclu- 
sive credit.  Before  reading  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee, he  would,  with  the  permission  of  the  company, 
make  some  remarks  on  the  prospects  of  the  society. 
A  great  deal  had  been  lately  said  with  respect  to  the 
utility  of  agricultural  societies,  and  since  the  splendid 
agricultural  meeting  at  Liverpool,  even  thelirst  jour- 
nals in  the  kingdom  had  admitted  articles  depreci  iting 
any  good  effects  which  could  result  from  agricultural 
societies.  Now  he  believed  that,  as  practical  men, 
if  thev  were  to  look  to  the  results  of  even  one  day's 
exhibition,  they  would  be  satisfied  that  such  societies 
were  of  immense  importance  to  the  agricultural 
interest.  (Hear,  hear.}  It  had  been  said  that  they 
conferred  a  benefit  on  the  proprietors  of  the  laud. 
Now  he  would  have  been  glad  if  the  writer  of  those 
articles  to  which  he  referred  could  have  that  day  seen 
one  single  instance  of  rewards  to  labourers,  either  for 
skill  or  moral  conduct.  (Hear,  hear.)  Take,  for 
instance,  ploughmen  and  shepherds.  He  would  ask 
any  practical  man  present  (not  a  proprietor,  but  a 
cultivator  of  land)  whether  good  or  bad  ploughing 
would  not  make  a  difference  of  from  one  to  three 
bushels  per  acre  in  his  breadth  of  wheat?  (Hear, 
hear.)  If,  therefore,  they  made  a  servant  valuable 
as  a  good  ploughman,  he  secured  a  situation  with  good 
wages,  while  at  the  same  time  he  secured  immediate 
profit  to  his  employer,  and  of  course  benefit  to  the 
proprietor;  so  that  there  was  a  corresponding  benefit 
derived.  The  members  of  the  committee  of  this  so- 
ciety had  borne  testimony  that  both  ploughmen  and 
shepherds,  and  in  fact  every  class  of  agricultural  la- 
bourers, had  been  stimulated  by  the  rewards  which 
had  been  offered  ;  and  therefore  great  good  had  been 
achieved.  The  society  was  originated  by  practical 
men  ;  but  it  had  been  considered  worthy  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  proprietors  generall)',  and  it  was  there- 
fore now  receiving  from  them  extensive  and  liberal 
support.  (Cheers).  If  the  society  also  received  the 
co-oporation  of  the  great  body  of  the  members,  with 
respect  to  the  best  mode  of  promoting  every  one  of 
its  objects,  he  (Mr.  Chawner)  was  quite  sure  that 
they  should  carry  it  forward  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
that  interest,  which  an  American  legislator  at  Oxford 
admitted  was  the  foundation  of  this  country's  glory. 
(Cheers.)  After  returning  thanks  for  the  manner  in 
which  his  health  had  been  drunk,  Mr.  Chawner  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the 

REPOm   OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

"  Your  committee,  in  making  their  annual  report, 
beg  to  congratulate  the  members  generally  upon  the 
steady  progress  which  the  society  has  made  smce  its 
first  establishment  in  1839.  A  considerable  number 
of  influential  proprietors  and  practical  agriculturists 
have  joined  the  society,  and  the  increased  means 
thus  afforded  have  enabled  your  committee  to  carry 
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out  the  objects  of  the  society  with  much  greater 
eflFect.  1  he  premiums  and  rewards  offered  for  the 
present  year  amount  to  210/.  The  greatest  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  lirst  object  of  the  society,  viz. — 
to  encourage  aud  reward  the  exertions  of  agricultural 
labourers,  and  to  give  bounties  to  mcriiorious  house- 
hold servants.  And  here  your  committee  beg  to 
tender  their  best  thanlcs  to  two  u'.euibers  of  their  so- 
ciety, viz. — to  our  esteemeil  prssident,  Sir  F.  Law- 
ley,  and  General  Dyott.  Sir  F.  Lawley  has  doubled 
the  premiums  obtained  by  ploughmen  using  a  plough 
with  a  pair  of  horses  abreabt  ;  and  General  Dyott 
has  placed  jl,  in  the  bands  of  your  committee,  to  be 
apportioned  amongst  the  must  deserving  household 
servants  in  husbandry.  These  conlribuiious  from 
individual  members  have  not  only  assisted  the  soci- 
ety's funds,  but  by  encouraging  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree the  exertions  of  t!)e  fdbourers  and  servants, 
have  enabled  your  committee  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner  to  fulfil  this  the  first  and  most  important 
object  of  the  society.  The  premiums  oft'ered  to  la- 
bourers and  servants,  thus  increased,  amount  to  75  ; 
and  your  committee  have  the  satisfaction  to  state 
that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  several  members 
of  the  society,  the  premiums  offered  have  had  the 
best  possible  effect  in  stimulating  the  exertions  of 
the  labourers,  more  especially  as  regards  those  two 
valuable  classes  of  servants — ploughmen  aud  shep- 
herds. Your  committee  will  on  this  point  only  add, 
as  a  suggestion  to  their  successors  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  society,  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
distributing  a  larger  ])ortiou  of  the  society's  funds 
amongst  the  labourers  and  household  servants.  In 
requesting  the  attention  of  the  society  to  the  second 
object,  viz. — to  encourage  the  breeding  and  feeding 
of  stoeli,  your  committee  beg  to  recommend  a  total 
levisioij  of  the  premiums  hitherto  offered,  and  re- 
commend that  more  premiums  be  iii  future  offered 
for  store  stock,  and  that  the  several  classes  should 
contain  a  larger  uumber  of  animals.  Your  committee 
believe  that  such  a  change  would  not  only  give  to 
the  society  a  more  distinctive  character,  but  would 
have  the  effect  of  turning  the  attention  of  members 
generally  to  that  most  important  object — the  breed- 
ing of  good  and  profitable  slock.  Your  committee 
have  to  express  their  regret,  that  no  essay  has  been 
seat  in  upon  the  subject  chosen,  viz. — "  Lime  as  a 
manure  ;"  and  they  would  beg  to  suggest  that  the 
interest  in  the  society's  proceedings  would  be  mate- 
rially increased  if  members  vi-ould  prepare  and  write 
down  their  opinions  on  practical  points  in  agricul- 
ture ;  such  papers  to  be  read  at  the  annual  general 
meetings  of  the  society.  In  conclusion,  your  com- 
mittee beg  to  express  their  decided  conviction  that 
upon  the  heaitv  co-operation  of  the  great  body  of  its 
members  must  the  society  depend  for  its  future  ex- 
istence and  success  ;  and  considering  the  influence 
and  practical  ability  now  at  tlie  disposid  of  the  so- 
ciety, your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  if  at  this 
period  an  unitetl  etfoit  bi;  made,  llio  society  may  be 
extended  in  its  sjjhere  of  action  and  conse([uent  uti- 
lity, and  that  its  objects  may  bo  carried  out  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  that  great  interest  in  which  we  are 
all  mutually  concerned." 

The  labourers  were  then  called  into  the  room  aud 
received  their  awards. 

The  Cii.MitMAN  said  tbo  next  toast  which  he  had 
to  propose  to  them  was  "  Prosperity  to  the  Liclilield 
Agricultural  Society."  (Chirrs.)  In  giving  this 
toast  be  beggetl  leave  to  congratulate  the  society  upon 
the  prospects  of  success  which  tlie  report  which  bad 
been  read  conlidcntly  liold  out,  and  which  he  was 
sure  tlioy  all  trusted  would  be  realised,  lie  had  to 
announce  to  them  tlr.it  htud  llathertou  hud  underta- 


ken the  office  of  vice-president  for  the  next  year,  and 
of  president  for  the  succeeding  year.    (Loud  cheers.) 

Earl  Tat, HOT  said,  the  meeting  will  anticipate 
the  toast  which  1  am  abuut  to  give,  and  1  am  sure  it 
will  be  received  with  all  the  kindness  and  heartfelt 
srratitude  to  wjiich  such  a  toast  is  entitled.  I  trive 
you  the  health  of  a  man  who  now  sits  at  the  bead 
of  the  table.  (Loud  appUiiase.)  I  wish  I  had  the 
ability  to  say  half  that  1  feel  respecting  him.  He 
has  been  known  to  me  all  his  life  :  and  in  not  one  in- 
stance have  I  ever  Ibund  hiin  ollierwise  than  actu- 
ated with  tlie  utmost  feeling  of  humanity,  and  bestow- 
ing benefit  and  kindness  uj)on  his  fellow  creatures. 
(Applause.)  Had  1  the  eloquence  which  I  feel  I 
want,  I  could  go  through  his  liie  with  great  advantage. 
Whatever  he  has  undertaken  he  has  succeeded  in. 
Whether  he  be  regatilcd  in  Ills  capacity  as  a  sports- 
man, as  a  yeoman  in  the  tented  held,  as  a  farmer,  or 
a  landlord — in  all  these  capacities  he  has  dignified 
the  name  of  man.  1  beg  to  give  you  the  health  of 
my  friend  "  Sir  Francis  Lawley."  (The  toast  was 
drunk  fimidst  great  applause.) 

Sir  FnANCis  Lawley,  in  returning  thanks,  said 
that  having  been  all  his  life  conversant-  with  the  habits 
and  conversation  of  farmers,  having  been  brought  up 
with  them,  and  having  had  the  happiness  of  knowing 
well  how  to  appreciate  all  the  happiness  of  a  country 
life,  and  the  advantage  of  living  with  men  of  distin- 
guished honesty  and  probity,  he  confessed  he  had  not 
expected  to  find  himself  in  such  a  position  as  to  want 
words  to  address  them  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  drunk  his  health.  He  knew  that  he  owed  what 
had  been  said  of  him  to  the  kindness  and  liberality 
of  his  noble  friend  :  and  for  such  kindness  he  really 
did  not  know  how  to  make  an  adequate  acknov/ledg- 
nient.  He  would,  therefore,  content  himself  with 
drinking  their  good  healths,  and  returning  his  very 
best  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  they  had 
received  him.     (Cheers.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel  IMoNCkroN  begged  to  propose 
the  health  of  two  gentlemen  who  he  believed  were 
most  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their 
importance  office,  "  the  JNIembers  for  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  County,  Lord  lugestre  and  Colonel 
Anson."     (Drunk  with  applause. J 

Lord  Ingi;>:iiu,  and  H.  .1.  Pye,  Esq.,  returned 
thanks. 

Earl  Tali'.ot  rose  to  give  a  toast  which  he  was 
sure  would  be  received  with  the  "most  cordial  ap- 
plause by  everyone  who  heard  it,  and  he  would, 
therefore,  at  once  projiose"  the  healtli  of  the  Karl  of 
Lichfield,  and  the  Staffordshire  ^^eomanry,"  with 
three  times  three.  (The  toast  was  druuk  with  great 
enthusiasm.) 

The  Earl  of  Liciifiici.d  returned  thanks. 

The  CiiAiUMAN  observed,  that  he  felt  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  proposing  the  next  toast,  because  it  called 
to  his  mind  many  early  and  happy  associations. 
He  was  about  to  give  "  the  health  of  the  Members  for 
the  city  of  Liihlield,"  one  of  whom  was  present,  and 
it  was  to  him  he  intended  particularly  to  allude. 
He  ('Sir  Francis  Lawley)  was  okl  enough  to  recol- 
lect the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  his  lather  re- 
presented this  county  ;  and  the  ability  which  the 
son  had  already  displayed,  very  much  to  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  gave  a  happy  presage  that  he  would 
follow  in  the  steps  of  ids  father — (applause) — and 
contribute  equally  to  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the 
nation.  Ho  now  begged  to  propose  "  the  henlth  of 
the  Members  for  the  city  of  Liclilield,  Lord  Alfred 
Paget  and  l.ord  l.oveson."  (Drunk  withloud  ap- 
plause.) 

Lord  1,1  visoN,  in  acknowledging  the  toast,  obser- 
ved that  it  >yould  have  been  his  duty,  on  behalf  of 
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J,ord  Alfred  Pnget  and  liimself,  under  oi'dirtiiry  cir- 
sliinces,  to  return  thanks  lor  the  toast  which  it  was 
custoniiiry  to  projiose  ;  but  tlie  very  kind  manner  in 
which  they  had  received  that  toast,  and  tlie  manner 
iii  which  an  old  and  aitaclied  friend  of  his  father's  had 
proposed  it,  made  hini  feel  doubly  grateful  for  the 
comphiuent.  (  Cheers.)  Inturested  as  the  Members 
for  Liclfield  always  would  be  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  town,  it  must  be  a  source  of  no  small  gratitiea- 
tiou  to  Lord  Alfred  Pai;et  and  himself,  to  find  a 
meeting-  lield  in  J^ichfit-ld  for  so  laudable  and  so 
useful  an  object,  so  uuinerously  aud  respectably  at 
tended.  He  hr.d  had  the  honor  of  being-  calleil  upon 
to  give  -d  toast,  which  he  felt  great  jjleasure  in 
proposing  "the  Jviglish  Aj^iiculiural  Society"  — 
(Cheers) — a  society  which  lie  bi-lieve-l  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Lichiield  Society  to  be  its  ))arent. 
(Hear,  hear.)  After  what  Mr.  Chawner,  Sir  Francis 
i^awley,  Lord  Inirestre,  ftlr.  Pve,  and  Jjord  Lich- 
field had  said  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  society  in 
encouraging  the  enterprising  firmer  anil  iht;  praise- 
worthy labourer,  in  cementing-  the  ties  between  1  iiid- 
lord  and  tenant,  and  what,  he  tiiought,  was  of  almost 
equal  importance,  in  promoting  the  friendly  inter- 
course and  competition  between  landowners  and 
farmers  of  every  shade — (Hear,  hear,  and  appiwitit,) 
— it  would  be  useless  and  jiresumpluoiis  in  him,  be- 
fore o^entiemeu  so  conversant  wiih  the  theory  and 
practice  of  farming,  to  enter  ioto  details  ;  but  there 
was  one  observation  which  he  wished  to  make,  ile 
believed  that  some  time  since  the  proposal  was  en- 
tertained of  holding-  the  ineeliiigof  the  Royal  English 
Agricultural  Society  in  that  city.  (  yijijilaiise.)  Now, 
he  did  hope  that  this  projjosition  would  be  renewed, 
and  successfully  so.  {Clieers.)  Considering  the 
extent  and  acreage  of  this  county,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  and  intelligence  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  its  soil,  he  need  only  refer  to  the  large  prizes 
won  by  their  Lord  Lieutenant  at  the  Liverpool  meet- 
ing—  (Applause)  —  to  show  that  the  Staffordshire 
farmer  was  able  to  compete  with  the  most  eminent 
agriculturists,  he  might  say,  he  believed,  in  the 
world.  (Hear,  hear,  and  ajijiluuse.)  He  hoped  that 
the  distinction  so  justly  due  to  this  county  would 
soon  be  obtained.     {Cheers.) 

Mv.  W'vT.EY,  sen.,  at  the  re<iuest  of  Larl  Talbot, 
here  read  tlie  Prizes  which  had  been  awarded  bv  the 
jud|;es. 

The  Vict.  Piiesident,  after  some  appropriate  ob- 
servHtlons,  proposed  "  Sir  Francis  J^awley  and  the 
successful  candidates;"  which  was  drunk  with  ap- 
plause. 

Sir  F.  Lawlev  returned  thanks,  and  observed  that 
the  ^'ice  President,  in  the  course  of  tlie  evening,  had 
alluded  to  a  very  uselul  publication  u|ion  the  subject 
of  Farm  Yard  JManuie,  written  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  who 
was  about  to  offer  some  useful  observations,  but  had 
been  prevented  by  the  toasts  which  had  to  be  pro- 
posed. He  begged  that  Mr.  Wyatt  would  now 
communicate  that  infbnnaiion. 

Harvt-y  VVvArx,  Escp,  said  that  he  really  felt 
most  unexpectedly  called  upon  by  Sir  IVancis 
Lawley,  he  believed,  in  conse.]uence  of  the  hints  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  Chawner.  He  certainly  should  not 
have  allowed  the  toast  which  the  Vice  President 
was  kind  enough  to  propose,  to  pass  without  most 
warmly  thanking  them  for  it ;  but  he  really  had  no 
observations  to  make  upon  the  present  occasion.  His 
friend  (i\Ir,  Chawner^  had  said  that  it  would  be 
useful  to  the  society;  if  gentlemen  v%-ould  make  some 
observations  with  regard  to  any  particular  points  in 
agricultural  management  that  might  have  come  within 
tlieir  observation,  and  might  Jiave  particularly  struck 
their  minds,  and  which  might  conduce  to  an  im- 


liroved  sysieni,  but  he  confessed  that  he  felt  sud- 
denly called  ujion  and  had  nothing- himself  to  oHer- 
He  considered  that  any  observations  succinctly, 
delivered  would  be  useful  upon  such  an  occasion  : 
any  long  essay  would  not,  perhaps,  be  acceptable  ; 
but  any  short  hints  on  the  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  for  instance,  might  be  beneficial;  but  he  felt 
jierfectly  incompetent  to  offer  any  further  remarks 
to  the  meeting,  and  therefore  he  should  merely 
thank  them  for  the  honour  which  they  had  done  him. 
by  drinking  his  health. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  "  the  health  of  the 
Judges,"  observed,  that  the  labours  of  their  office 
were  not  easy,  and  did  not  always  receive  the 
reward  w-hich  they  deserved.  (The  toast  was  drank 
iintid applause.  ) 

Mr.  JlvMBtns,  in  returning  thanks,  observed, 
that  he  believed  the  office  of  judge  at  agricultural 
meetings  had  never  been  considered  by  any  one  who 
liad  undertaken  it  to  l)ea  sinecure — (hear,  hear  ;)  — 
but  he  was  sure  that  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
gratii'icd  if  they  had  discharged  their  duties  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  society.  They  had  had  the  great 
gratification  of  txamining  a  very  excellent  show  of 
stock,  and  they  had  come  unanimousl}'-  t^  their 
decisions.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  le  sincerely  wished  that 
pros[)erity  miL;ht  attend  that  society,  which  he  did 
think  proiiii.sed  to  become  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  local  society  in  the  kingdom. 

The  CiiAiuMAN  then  said  that  he  felt  it  was  time 
for  some  of  them  to  take  thsir  leave.  He  begged  to 
thank  them  for  the  kind  reception  which  they  liad 
given  to  hira  that  day,  and  to  drin-k  to  "  our  next 
merry  meeting."     (Applause.) 

Shortly  afterwards,  Sir  Francis  and  the  principal 
portion  of  the  company  retired. 


WEST  CUMBERLAND   AGRICUL. 
TURAL  MEETING. 

The  aiuiual  exhibition  of  stock,  &c.,  by  the 
\Vest  Cumberland  Agricultural  Association,  took 
place  on  Thursday,  Oct.  7,  in  a  commodious  field 
belonging  to  the  Karl  ot  Lonsdale,  in  which  the 
exhibition  has  taken  place  for  the  last  four  years. 

^^e  are  glad  to  find  that  this  Society  is  exciting 
an  universal  interest  in  this  division  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  that  private  premiums  are  on  the  in- 
crease. Ill  addition  to  the  handsome  premium  of- 
fered by  E.  Stanley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  the  tenant 
farmer  who  shall,  under  certain  conditions,  exhi- 
bit the  best  cultivated  farm,  Mr.  A.  B.  Steward 
has  offered  the  sum  of  five  pounds  as  a  premium 
to  encourage  the  biceding  of  good  horses  :  and 
we  have  also  learnt  that  it  is  the  intention  of  a 
gentleman  connected  with  the  agriculture  of  the 
district,  to  ofter  an  additional  premium  for  tur- 
nips eaten  off  by  sheep. 

The  judges  on  this  occasion  were— Mr.  Fair,  of 
Frenchficld;  Mr.  S.  Watkin,  Plumpton  ;  and  Mr. 
Thornton,  of  Arkleby. 

THE  DINNER. 
Shortly  after  three  o'clock  nearly  ninety  gentle- 
men, tradesmen,  and  fanners,  sat  down  to  the 
festive  board,  under  the  presidency  of  Robert 
Briscd,  Esq.,  who  was  supported  by  W.  B.  Cur- 
wen,  Esq.,  as  vice-chairman.  Amongst  the  gen- 
tlemen present,  who  supported  the  chairman  and 
vice-chairman,  wc  observed  —  Edward  Stanley, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  F.  L.  B.  Dykes,  Esq.;  H.  Jefferson, 
Esq.  J  G.  W.   Hartley,  Esq. ;    Tt  Hartley,  Esq.  ; 
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Rev.  S.  Key  ;  Rev.  J.  Jenkins  ;  Rev.  H.  Wybeig  ; 
T.  Ainsv.'orth,  Esq.  j  G.  H.Wilcox,  Esq. ;  J.  Peile, 
Esq. ;  H.  Jefferson,  Esq. ;  Mr,  Lumb,  Mr.  Hey- 
■wood,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  S.  Rigg,  (Abbey  House,) 
Mr.  Lindow,  Mr.  Holliday,  of  Seaton,  &c.  &c. 

The  usual  loyal  and  complimentary  toasts  were 
drunk. 

Mr.  Brisco,  in  proposing  "  Success  to  the 
West  Cumberland  Agricultural  Association,"  said, 
he  had  now  lived  five  years  amongst  them  in  West 
Cumberland,  and  during  that  period  he  had  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  the  theory  of  agricul- 
tural science,  in  studying  the  many  valuable  and 
he  might  also  add  cheap  works  of  the  day,  in 
watching  the  practical  efforts  of  his  neighbours 
and  the  results  of  those  efforts  ;  for  most  of  them 
knew  that  he  was  not  a  practical  farmer.  He  was 
afraid  that  Mr.  Stanley  had  raised  their  expecta- 
tions too  high  in  speaking  of  his  theoretical  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  ;  but  in  the  full  hope  that  it 
would  give  no  offence,  he  would  endeavour,  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  for 
their  adoption,  or  rejection  if  they  thought  pro- 
per. (Applause).  AVhen  he  used  first  to  attend 
the  agricultural  .meetings  in  East  Cumberland,  he 
felt  bound  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  their 
stock,  particularly  of  short-horns  :  he  thought 
them  vastly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  West;  however, 
they  had  run  a  rapid  race  in  the  path  of  improve- 
ment, and  were  now  in  a  condition  to  exhibit 
stock  with  any  part  of  the  county.  (Loud  cheer- 
ing.) In  that  respect  East  Cumberland  must  im- 
prove its  pace,  or  succumb  to  the  West ;  but  he 
would  recommend  the  farmers  of  West  Cumber- 
land not  to  make  too  sure,  for  the  farmers  of  his 
division  were  made  of  good  and  sterling  stuff, 
as  tough  as  their  own  plough-shares  :  thev  would 
fight  a  hard  fight.  "When  Greek  meets' Greek, 
then  comes  the  tug  of  war."  Now,  as  a  theoreti- 
cal agriculturist,  he  would  suggest  to  them  that  it 
was  of  little  value  merely  improving  their  stock,  if 
they  did  not  improve  their  land  also,  {Loud 
cheers.)  He  could  base  the  truth  of  this  observa- 
tion on  an  authority  much  higher  than  his  own, 
for  Earl  Spencer,  at  a  late  agricultural  meeting, 
had  very  judiciously  observed,  that  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  improvement  of  the  land  kept  pace 
with  the  improvement  of  stock.  He,  Mr.  B., 
would  recommend  them  to  weigh  well  this  point, 
iind  see  whether  they  had  not  begun  at  the  wrong 
end  ;  for  if  they  went  on  as  they  had  done  in  im- 
proving their  cattle  and  sheep,  they  must  attend 
to  the  improvement  of  their  land  also,  particu- 
larly if  the  opinion  were  correct  that  the  im- 
proved breed  of  short-horns  introduced  into  this 
part  of  the  county  required  better  pasture  than 
other  cattle  which  they  svere  formerly  in  the  habit 
of  breeding.  (Applause.)  It  might  also  be  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  short-horns  were  the 
most  profitable  kind  of  cattle  for  some  districts  of 
West  Cumberland,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  was  mountainous  and  poor;  and  the 
question  might  likewise  be  asked,  "  Will  short- 
horns thrive  upon  poor  and  highly  situated  pas- 
ture?" It  was  now  proved,  he  believed,  beyond 
dispute,  that  fine-bred  short-horns  did  not  thrive 
on  such  land;  but  that,  in  order  to  m;ike  them 
profitable,  they  required  good  land  and  shelter 
from  the  storms  whenever  they  might  blow. 
(Cheers.)  The  same  observations  would  apply 
to  slieep,  the  improved  breeds  of  which  required 
superior  pastures  and  better  shelter  from  storms 
and  sea-breezes  than  the  hardy  mountain  breed 


which  had  been  so  long  cultivated  by  the  farmers 
in  this  part  of  the  county.  It  was  an  error  in 
judgment  to  place  high-bred  and  high-priced  cat- 
tle on  poor  and  exposed  lands  ;  the  improved  cat- 
tle and  sheep  must  not  be  compelled  to  travel 
over  a  considerable  district  of  scanty  pasture  to 
obtain  a  daily  supply,  their  make  was  not  fitted 
for  it  :  it  rendered  of  little  avail  their  propensity 
to  fatten.  First,  observe  the  shelter  and  quality 
of  your  land,  but  above  all  things,  consider  what 
quality  and  quantity  of  nutritious  food  you  can 
provide  to  carry  your  stock  in  good  condition 
through  the  rigours  of  winter ;  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule,  without  exception,  and  one  that  can  alone 
yield  a  good  return,  that  stock  must  not  in  the 
winter  lose  any  of  the  condition  obtained  during 
the  summer  months,  or  indeed  through  any  pe- 
riod of  their  existence.  For  the  higher  and 
poorer  lands,  the  farmers  in  the  east  of  this  coun  ■ 
ty  have  found  the  Galloway  cattle  most  profit- 
able, and  he  considered  it  worthy  of  their  atten- 
tion also.  (Hear,  hear,  and  much  applause.)  For 
the  next  best  quality  of  land,  be  would  recommend 
them  to  try  the  hardy  and  very  profitable  cross 
between  the  West  Highland  cow  and  short-horn 
bull :  it  possessed  all  the  aptitude  of  the  short- 
horn to  lay  on  fat,  and  from  its  slightly  diminish- 
ed size  and  greater  hardiness  was  better  able  to 
thrive  on  those  lands  where  the  short-horn  did 
not  so  well  succeed.  Next,  as  to  sheep,  the  same 
remarks  held  good ;  suit  the  breed  to  their  land 
and  locality,  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  view 
what  size  and  sort  best  suited  the  market  within 
their  reach — they  would  find  the  Cheviot  draft 
ewes  bought  in  in  October,  and  put  to  a  Leicester 
tup,  return  thera  a  better  profit  than  the  black 
face  :  these  with  their  lambs  should  be  sold  oft' 
during  the  next  summer.  He  would  recommend 
these  as  most  valuable  where  they  adopted  a  shift- 
ing flock.  The  Cheviot  was  as  quiet  and  tractable 
as  the  Leicester,  which  gave  it  a  great  advantage 
over  the  wild  fence-breaking  black  lace.  These 
observations  he  had  thrown  out  for  their  consi- 
deration, and  ho  felt  assured  they  would  be 
received  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  given. 
(Cheers.)  The  land,  however,  he  would  observe, 
was  capable  of  great  improvement;  and  as  they 
were  considerably  I)i>hiud  East  Cumberland  in  that 
respect,  he  hoped  improvement  in  it  would  be 
speedily  effected.  lu  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire, 
considerable  tracts  of  land  which  were  poor  and 
barren,  had  been  brought  into  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation by  industry  and  good  management.  In 
Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had  cultivated  ex- 
tensive rabbit  warrens:  he  had  manured  thera 
with  bone-dust  and  brought  them  to  such  a  state 
of  perfection,  that  they  were  covered  with  a  ver- 
dure which  fitted  them  to  carry  short-horns  and 
Leicester  sheep  so  extensively  as  to  supply  the 
pasture  abundantly  with  their  own  manure,  with- 
out having  resource  to  foreign  aid.  These  war- 
rens, which  at  no  very  remote  period  were  in  such 
a  state  that  they  were  only  fit  to  feed  a  few  hun- 
gry rabbits,  were  now  carrying  some  of  the  finest 
stock  in  the  kingdom,  owing  to  the  improvement 
which  had  been  effected  on  them  by  carciul  and 
scientific  cultivation.  (Loud  and  reiterated  ap- 
plause.) But  how  had  this  improvement  been 
brought  about .'  Why,  by  the  cultivation  of  one 
simple  root— by  the  cultivation  of  the  sheet-anchor 
of  farming  in  light  lands— by  the  cultivation  of 
the  turnip.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  plant,  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  rabbit  warrens  in  Norfolk, 
the  wolds  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  might, 
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at  this  innineut,  be  calculated  among  the  barren 
wastes  of  England.     For  this  adaptation  of  the 
turnip  in  tlie  cultivation  of  his  rabbit  wanen,  the 
venerable  and  beloved  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  well  de- 
served his  peerage,  and  will,  in  after  ages,  be  re- 
vered as  a  true  patriot  of  this  country.     He,  Mr. 
B.,  again  repeated  that  the  cultivation  of  the  tur- 
nip was  the  basis — and  he  might  almost  venture 
to  add,  the  only  sure  basis  of  good  and  profitable 
farming.    There  was  another  subject  to  which  he 
would  call  their  attention  :  he  thought  it  might 
also  l,e  worth  their  while  to  inquire  whether  it 
was  advisable  to  cultivate  the  potato  crop  so  ex- 
tensively in  West  Cumberland  as  had  been  hither- 
to done.     J'he  extensive  cultivation  of  this  crop 
had  b;en  the  system  followed  for  a  long  time  past ; 
but  he  was  sure  they  would  all  agree  with  him, 
that  the  best  system  of  cultivation  was  that  which 
made   them  the   most   ample   return  from  every 
crop  in    the  course.      The   potato  crop   left   the 
land  unclean  to  what  it  would  be  by  the  turnip 
system  :  it  left  it  filled  with  twitch,  which  was  the 
most  scourging  and  profitless  crop  the  land  could 
carry.  He  would  recommend  fallowing  the  ground 
with  turnips,  fed  off  with  sheep,  by  which  means 
they  could  both   effectually  clean  it  and  improve 
not  only  its  quality,  but  derive  a  fair  profit  from 
every  succeeding  crop  in   the  course,  and  each 
succeeding  course  would  improve  under  that  sys- 
tem.    (Applause.)     There  was  another  subject  to 
which  he  would  allude,  and  that  was  the  practice 
of  sowing  ryegrass  and  clover  along  with  wheat 
and  barley  crops.     Now  the  rye-grass  did  not  last 
more  than  two,  or  at  most  three  years,  and  was 
quite  inferior  to  the  natural  grasses ;  those  grasses 
produced  a  much   greater  variety  than  where  the 
land  was  merely  laid  down  with  rye-grass.     The 
first  crop  of  rye-grass  and  clover  might  be  rich 
and  abundant,  equal  to  the  first  year  of  sown  na- 
tural  grasses  ;    but   the   second   and   subsequent 
crop   of  rye-grass    were   much   inferior  to  crops 
obtained   from   the    natural   grass.      There    was 
a     gentleman     connected     with     agriculture     in 
this    district   who,    had    he    not   left    the    room, 
(he  meant   Mr.   Dykes,)    could   have   borne  tes- 
timony to  the  superiority  of  sown  natural  grass 
over   crops    of    rye-grass    and   clover.      At    the 
present  moment  it  was  most  particulai'ly  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  the   improvement  and  extend- 
ing the  surface  of  pasture.    They  were  all  aware 
how  high  the  price  of  lean  and  consequently  fat 
stock  had  recently  been.     There  was,  in  his  opi- 
nion, little  chance  of  those  prices  becoming  much 
lower,   and  he  would    give  his  reasons  for   that 
opinion.    It  was  well  known  to  them  that  for  a 
century  past,  or  more,  Cumberland  and  the  rest 
of  England,  had,  to  a  great  extent,  been  supplied 
with  lean  stock  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  :  this 
supply  had  now  mainly  ceased,  owing  to  the  ra- 
pid and  cheap  traspo'.t  by  the  means  of  steam, 
which  had  enabled  Scotland  to  export  her  cattle 
as  fat  to  the  great  English  markets,  and  which  in 
the  same  ratio  decreased  the  supply  of  lean  stock 
for  the  English  feeders.     The   Irish    supply  was 
also  in  nearly  the  same  position,  only  from  an  ad- 
ditional cause.     At  the  time  of  the  union  of  the 
parliament  of  that  country  with  England,  a  bonus 
was  given  in  the  shape  of  relief  from  tithe  on  agist- 
ment, the  effect  of  which  was  to  promote  to  an 
immense  extent  the  rearing  of  clean  cattle,  which 
were  shipped  in  that  state  to  the  English  markets. 
A  change  had  however  recently  taken  place,  by 
the  passing  of  the  Irish  Tithe  Commutation  Bill, 
which  putting  all   land  on  an  equality  in  refer- 


ence to  tithes,  had  caused  the  Irish  farmers  to 
turn  their  attention  to  tillage,  thus  decreasing  the 
production   of    stock,    and    enabling  them    in    a 
greater   measure    to    fatten  the   remainder.      He 
warned  them,  therefore,  to  seize  the  moment,  for 
on  that  one  capacity  depended  the  prosperity  of 
man.     Let  them  be  prepared  to  turn  to  profit  the 
approaching  dearth.     Coming  events  always  cast 
their  shadows  before  ;  fortunate  is  that  man  who 
can  see  and  appreciate  them  ;    this  power   it  is 
which  solves  the  mystery  of  what  is  called  good 
or  bad  luck.     They  must  therefore  begin  in  Ume 
to  decrease  the   growth  of   grain  and  substitute 
pasture  ;  for  the  Irish  having  a  fresh  soil  and  full 
of  heart,  will  soon  under-sell  the  grain  grown  on 
land  already  worn  out  by  the  over  production  of 
that  article.     Let  them  therefore  turn  to  the  in- 
crease of  good  pasture,  and  the  rearing  of  profit- 
able stock.     It  must  be  remembered  that  farming 
could  no  longer  continue  the  slave  of  custom  and 
prejudice;  a  brighter  day  is  now  sliining  on  the 
efforts  of  man  ;  science  was  pervading  all  human 
pursuits,  and  lighting  the  way  to  daily  improve- 
ments.    Agriculture  was  sharing  in  these  advan- 
tages; and  so  closely  was  it  connected  with  science, 
that   the  man  who  denied  it  must  be  mad,  and 
must  soon  find  his   error   in  poverty   and  rain. 
Science   and   agriculture  were  like    the   Siamese 
twins— united  and  indivisable.     It  became  there- 
fore requisite  that  farmers  should  read  and  study 
the  valuable  agricultural  works  published  by  the 
Useful  Knowledge   Society— works  teeming  with 
the   most   valuable   practical   information :    their 
cheapness  likewise  was  not  their  least  advantage. 
The  three  volumes  on  husbandry  he  most  parti- 
cularly recommended.  These  hints  he  had  thrown 
out  for  their  advantage,  if  they  thought  proper  to 
adopt  them. 

Mr.  Thompson,  the  secretary,  read  the  awards. 
Mr.  S.  RiGG  said,  he  had  intended  to  have  been 
a    competitor  for    the    Turnip   crops ;    but  Mr. 
Thompson  wrote  to  him  and  desired  him  to  con- 
sent to  become  a  judge,  which  office  he  accepted 
and  withdrew  his  claim  as  competitor.  {Applause.) 
As  judges,  he  could  only  say  that  they  had  done  their 
utmost  tb  give  satisfaction  :  they  had  not  merely 
looked  at  the  crops  generally,  but  they  had   ex- 
amined them  severally  from  side  to  side,  and  from 
end  to  end.     {Cheers.)     They  had  travelled  above 
fifty  miles  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and 
therefore  they  were  not  afraid  that  any  one  would 
follow  them  throughout  their  route  for  tlie  purpose 
of  criticising   their  labours.     {Laughley  and  ap- 
plause.)     [Mr.  Rigg  then  entered  into  a  lengthy 
desciiption  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  best 
mode  of  cultivating  both  Swedes   and   common 
turnips,  of  which  he  had  had  great  experience.] 
The  Swedes,  he   said,  were  generally  too  thick, 
but  they  found  them  all  remarkably  clean.    They 
must  always  give  the  Swedes  plenty  of  room,  or- 
they  would  never  have  a  weighty  crop.    That  fact 
he  had  stated  to  all  the  competitors  as  they  went 
8l)ng.     {Applause.)     Too  extensive  a  knowledge 
of  the  culture  of  turnips  couid  not  be  acquired  ; 
there  was  nothing  more  useful  to  the  farmer  than 
a  good  crop  of  Swedes.     {Cheers.)     AM  the  fine 
stock  which  they  had  seen  that  day  were  now  ted 
on  grass,  but  how  were  they  to  be  kept  diuing 
the  winter  ?      There  was  nothing  that  could   be 
used  in  keeping  them  that  could  be  compared  to 
Swedes.     {Applause.)     In  giving  the  premium  for 
turnips  in  future,  he  thought  that  they  ought  to  take 
into  consideration  the  quality  of  the  soil  idongwith 
the  extent  of  the  crop.    There  was  another  matter 
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foi"  consideration  too  ;  there  might  be  two  farms, 
one  of  thera  only  a  mile  from  the  town,  where 
good  manure  could  easily  be  got,  and  another  ten 
from  a  town,  where  tlierc  was  not  the  means  of 
obtaining  manure.  Now  it  was  impossible  that 
two  such  farms  could  ever  fiirly  compete. 
{Cheers.)  Mr.  Rigg  stated  that  he  had  tried 
Swedes  at  a  yard  distance  every  way,  and  the 
produce  was  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  tons  per 
acre  :  he  had  tried  others  at  a  foot  distance,  but 
they  fell  considerably  short.  The  distance,  how- 
ever, which  he  would  recommend  ought  not  to  be 
less  than  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  between  each 
Ijlant.  Having  thrown  out  these  hints,  and  hav- 
ing stated  his  objections  to  the  chairman's  opi- 
nion on  the  cultivation  of  rye-grass,  and  his  ob- 
jection to  experimental  farms,  Mr.  Rigg  thanked 
the  company  for  their  attention  and  kindness. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Rigg  must  have 
misunderstood  what  he  said  respecting  rye-grass. 
What  he  in' ended  to  say,  and  what  he  believed  he 
did  say,  was,  that  the  second  and  tliird  crops  of 
rye-grass  were  always  inferior  to  a  crop  of  natural 
grown  grass,  which  deteriorated  considerably 
Ironi  the  value  of  the  first  crop.  He  hoped  that 
that  explanation  would  be  satisfactory.  Mr  B. 
concluded  by  proposing  "  The  successful  Candi- 
dates for  the  Turnip  crop,"  which  was  drank 
amid  general  cheering. 

The  Chairman,  in  a  very  appropriate  and  elo- 
quent address,  proposed  the  health  of  "The  iSe- 
cretary  and  Treasurer  to  the  Society,  Mr.  Jacob 
Thompson,"  than  whom  there  was  nowhere  to  be 
met  with  a  Icinder  neighbour  or  a  more  obliging 
friend — he  was  indeed  a  man  who  had  both  a  hand 
to  help  and  a  heart  to  feel  (Loud  and  general 
cJieering.)  Mr.  Thompson  had  refused  any  remu- 
neration for  his  service,  and  they  were  about  to 
make  him  a  present  of  a  piece  of  plate,  which  he 
might  preserve  as  a  bright  and  pure  emblem  of 
his  unsullied  honour  and  sterling  worth. 

Mr.  Thompson  rose  to  acknowledge  the  com- 
pliment which  the  chairman  had  paid  to  his  ser- 
vices amidst  overwhelming  applause.  He  said  he 
sincerely  thanked  the  company  for  their  flattering 
reception  ;  but  he  felt  deeply  convinced  of  the 
fact,  that  flir.  Brisco  had  said  far  too  much  in  be- 
half of  his  labours  [Cheers  and  cries  of"  No,  no.") 
With  regard  to  his  exertions  in  discharging  the 
duties  ot  his  office,  be  could  conscientiously  say 
that  he  had  done  his  utmost ;  but  he  looked  for 
no  reward — no  such  thing  {Cheers.)  If  a  piece  of 
plate,  however,  were  presented  to  him,  he  should 
certainly  receive  it  witli  pride,  and  preserve  it 
with  pleasure  [Cheers.^  He  would  look  upon 
such  a  present  as  a  memorial  of  their  gratitude 
and  kindness  ;  and  whenever  the  day  might  arrive 
on  which  he  was  to  receive  it,  he  would  look  upon 
that  day  as  one  of  the  happiest  and  proudest  ot 
his  existence  {Loud  and  reiterated  cheering.) 


SHREWSBURY    AGRICULTURAL 
MEETING. 

(VKOM    A    tORKESPONDENT.) 

The  exhibition  of  implements  was  to  us  a  surprise. 
T«oye:irsago  .Shrewsbury  could  shew  little  more 
than  an  abortion  of  a  ihresbing-iuacliine,  a  tuinip 
and  cliafl-jutter  or  two,  with  the  coinniouest  turnip- 
drill,  iiianufiictured  or  olfered  for  sale,  witljiii  tbo 
town ;  but  Messrs,  Young  and  Spence  seemed  to 


Lave  ransacked  England  and  Scotland  to  piesent  at 
one  view*,  to  the  agriculturists  who  attended  this 
meeting,  the  el'tle  of  implements  used  in  the  best 
fanning  districts  of  Great  Britain.  From  Scotland 
we  noticed  Wilkie's  borse-lioe,  his  prize  subsoil 
and  prize  one-horse  ijlou^rh,  Barrowraan's  iinprovtd 
])lougli,  and  suveral  articles  from  Drumnioud's,  of 
Stirling.  From  Yorkshire  was  brought  Crogkill's 
clod-crusher  and  wheat  jjresser,  with  tiie  patentee's 
last  ioiprovement.  Durham  and  Rutland  con- 
tributi  d  their  bt'st  ])loughs,  with  about  a  dozen  of 
the  i'avourite  ones  from  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex, 
Kent,  and  Jjerlcs. 

V^'e  think  the  Shropshire  farmers,  having  se('n 
these  ploughs,  should  lose  no  time  in  sending  their 
present  miserable  shieldboards  to  the  nearest  iron- 
foundry,  and  censiguing  the  timber  to  the  wood- 
stack. 

Messrs.  Y.  and  S.  had  on  the  ground  about  seventy 
articles  ;  and  though  we  can  notice  only  a  few,  wo 
saw  none  but  what  were  practically  useful.  We 
must,  however,  particularize  four,  manufactured  by 
themselves,  which  excited  general  attention  and  ap- 
probation. Isc.  Their  bingtd  double  cast-iron  roll, 
with  wrou^lit-iron  carriages  and  iriime.  2nd.  Their 
horse  hav-rake.  3rd.  Their  improved  hay-tedding 
machine.  4th,  Their  movement  to  be  attached  to  tiie 
motive  power  of  a  thrashing-machine,  for  working 
all  the  ill-door  apparatus  of  a  farwiii!^  estahlii>hment.  In 
the  field  it  was  driving  a  large  chaff-cutter,  a  turnip- 
cutter,  and  oat-crusher  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
a  couple  more  of  any  machines,  capable  of  being 
worked  by  hand,  might  have  been  added  and  slill 
have  been  quite  within  the  limits  of  a  single  horse- 
power. 

We  may  observe  of  these,  as  of  every  thing  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Young  and  Spence,  that  the 
workmanship  would  have  done  credit  to  any  esta- 
blishment. 


CARLTON-ON-TRENT 
CLUB. 


FARMERS' 


Ploughing  Match  at  Ossington,  Notts,  thk 
Seat  of  J.  E.  Denison,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Members  of  the  Carlton -on  Trent  Club  had  a 
trial  of  skill  amongst  their  servants  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 
19,  which  reflected  great  credit  not  ouly  on  the  members 
of  the  club,  and  the  managinir  committee,  but  on  the 
competitors,  the  servants  of  the  farmers  comprising  the 
club,  inasmuch  as  the  work  was  executed  ia  first  rate 
style,  particularly  amongst  the  first  ,clajs,  and  indeed 
the  second  and  third  classes  did  their  work  in  a  very 
praiseworthy  manner. 

The  judges  of  the  ploughing  were  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Nor- 
well  ;  Mr.  Clark,  Norwell  Lodge;  and  Mr.  Drury, 
Woodhouse. 

FrnsT  Class. 
First  prize  of  2/.  10s.  to  James  Gilbert,  servant  lo  jMr, 

Hole,  Carlton-on-Trent. 
Second  do.,  of  W,  15s.  to  John  Hallam,  servant  to  Mr. 

Roberts,  Bathley. 
Third  do.  of  1/.  to   Wm.  Cartwright,  servant  to  Mr. 

Hole,  Carlton-ou-Trcnt. 

Skconp  Class. 
First  prize  of  1/.  15s.,  to  John  Betlison,  servant  to  Mr. 

Pawson,  Os.^ington. 
Second  do.  of  1/.  5s.  to  Wm.  Allison,  servant  to  J. 

E.  Denison,  Esq. 
Third  do.  of  15s.  to   Wm.  Wood,  servant  to  Mr.  D. 

Smith,  Cromwell. 

TiiiRo  Class. 
First  prize  of  1  /.  to  Joseph  Coe,  servant  to  Mr.  Pawson, 

O.ssing^ton. 
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Second  do.  of  153.  to  John  Jolinson,  servant  to  Mr. 

Smith,  Ossington. 
Third  do.  of  lOs.  to  Charles  Wheat,    servant  to  Mr. 

Buttery,  Sutton-ou-Trent. 

An  excellent  dinner  was  provided  at  the  Bell  Inn, 
Carlton,  by  Mr.  Buttery,  at  v.hich  R.  Paikin~on,  Esq., 
presided.  The  usual  toa.sts  were  given  from  the  chair, 
and  great  harmony  prevailed  throughout  the  evening. 
Among  the  toasts  given  was  the  health  of  the 
President,  J.  E.  Denison,  Esq.,  M.  P.  ;  and  then  of  the 
Vice-President,  by  Mr.  Pettiuger,  who  passed  a  high 
eulogium  on  the  character  of  that  gentleman  as  a  farmer. 
To  this  Mr.  Parkinson  responded  in  a  very  neat  and 
happy  manner,  aiul  at  some  lengtli.  The  next  toa*t 
wus  from  the  Chairman,  who  ijroposed  "  Success  to 
the  ColliDgham  Farmers  Club,"  which  was  responded 
to  by  Mr.  West  in  a  very  sen-ible  speech,  which  re- 
flected great  credit  on  himself  and  the  club.  The 
health  of  Mr.  Buttery,  the  secretary,  called  that  gen- 
tleman on  his  legs,  who  returned  thanks  in  a  speecli 
contaiiiing  many  very  valuable  practical  remarks  and 
suggesti(ms.  To  him  succeeded  Mr.  Weightmao,  who 
returned  thanks  for  the  health  of  the  Committee  being 
drunk.  The  healihoflhe  Judges  was  next  proposed, 
and  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Clark,  The  following 
gentlemen  were  then  appointed  as  judges  of  the  turnip 
crop,  entered  for  a  sweepstakes,  to  come  off  on  the4lh  of 
Nov.  next,  namely — Mr.  Parkinson,  Air.  Tbos.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  West,  of  Collingham.  The  lattor  gentleman 
enga^i'ed  to  read  on  the  same  evening,  a  paper  "  On  the 
best  means  of  making  and  managing  Fold-yard  Ma- 
nure." This  is  an  important  suhject,  and  ought  to 
engage  the  attention  of  practical  men  more  than  it  has 
heretofore  done. 


public  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  Journal, 
it  would  be  conferring  great  benefit,  not  only  on  in- 
dividuals, but  the  community  at  large. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  yours  most  respectfully, 

H.  Gamer. 
Blatherwicke  Park  Farm,  Oct,  25. 


AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES. 

ON    THE    DROP    OR    FALL    IN    COWS. 

Sir, — Having  lost  three  cows  within  the  lapse  of 
as  many  months  by  wliat  is  termed  the  drop  or  fall 
in  calving-,  I  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with 
the  following  for  insertion  in  your  valuable  J  ournal  : 
— The  first  cow  that  calved,  I  jjprceived  to  be  taken 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  the  fall  about  three  hours 
after  calving,  viz. :— a  trembling  of  the  frame  (the 
flanks  in  particular),  with  an  almost  constant  twitch- 
ing' of  the  hind  quarters,  and  great  weakness  across 
the  loins  ;  this  might  be  seen  to  gain  ground  everv 
five  minutes,  until  through  weakness  the  cow  laid 
down,  and  was  unable  to  rise  again.  I  sent  for  a 
farrier  who  is  reckoned  clever  in  such  cases,  and  who 
used  his  usual  remedies,  but  without  effect ;  as  the 
cow,  after  turning  over  several  times,  and  a  con- 
tinual  turning  of  the  head  towards  the  loins,  sunk 
rapidly  and  died  within  the  short  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  other  two  we  have  lost,  were 
taken  in  a  similar  way,  though  a  longer  time  elapsed 
after  calving  before  they  fell,  and  the  disease  did 
not  appear  to  atrnct  the  frame  so  much  as  the  first 
one,  although  they  died  within  as  short  a  period 
after  falling.  The  first  tow  had  not  had  any  of  the 
usual  remedies  before  calving,  such  as  bleeding, 
&c.  ;  the  other  two  we  had  bled  about  ten  days 
before  their  time  was  up;  and  the  last  one  I  had 
milked  about  tlie  same  period  of  time,  the  plan  being- 
recommended  by  the  farrier  to  get  the  milk  in  the 
propel  channels.  The  cows  were  both  of  them  very^ 
forward  in  condition.  You  will  excuse  me  troubling 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  with  this  letter  ;  but  should  it  chance 
to  fall  under  the  notice  of  any  of  vour  numerous 
readers  who  have  experienced  similar  cases,  perhaps 
some  information  might  be  given  as  to  the  best 
known  specific,  either  as  a  preventive  or  cure 
after  fallino; ;    and  if  any  good  cure  could  be  made 


THE  EPIDEMIC. 

Sir, — Having  read  in  the  last  number  of  your  ex- 
cellent .Tournal  several  enquiries  from  your  Irish 
subscribers  respecting  the  epidemic  amongst  horned 
cattle,  might  1  take  the  liberty  to  solicit  through 
your  pages,  some  inrormation  from  your  numerous 
readers,  respecting  t!ie  epidemic,  or  cholera,  which 
lias  been  so  deadly  amongst  pigs  this  autumn,  I 
believe  in  other  parts,  as  well  as  in  this  part  of  the 
north  of  Ireland? 

About  tu-o  months  ago,  it  made  its  appearance 
amongst  mv  pigs.  1  succeeded  at  first,  in  two 
instances,  by  a'lniinistering  powerful  purgatives,  in 
getting  rid  of  it,  but  latterly  it  has  been  so  fatal, 
that  the  pigs  seldom  lived  more  than  six  hours  after 
they  first  showed  symptoms  of  the  attack.  The 
llesh  along  the  breast  and  belly  in  every  instance 
turned  black  immediately  after  they  were  affected. 
1  lost,  in  one  week,  fourteen  valuable  pigs,  all  ap- 
pearing regular  enough  in  their  bowels,  and  in  good 
health  before  the  attack  came  on  them. 

No  medicine  whatever  appeared  to  have  any  bene- 
ficial effect  on  their  systems. 

If  any  of  vourreaders  know  of  an  effective  remedy 
for,  or  preventive  against,  this  frightful  disorder — 
their  making  it  known  through  the  pages  of  your 
valuable  Journal  would  confer  a  favour  on  many, 
especially  upt)n. 

Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Constant  Subscriber. 

County  of  Derry,  Ireland. 

ON    PLANTING   OSIERS. 

Sir, — I  have  it  in  contemplation  to  plant  osiers 
upon  an  extensive  scale.  The  land  I  have  laid  out 
for  this  purpose  is  a  piece  of  inoory,  or  rather 
boggy  bottom,  mixed  with  a  smallportion  of  earthy 
matter — the  washing  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  and 
deposits  from  a  stream  which  runs  through  the 
land  in  question — I  should  be  favoured  if  some  of 
your  numerous  and  clever  practical  correspondents 
would  enlighten  meby  saying  if  such  a  soil  is  adap- 
ted for  their  growth,  the  best  mode  of  culture, 
and  the  kind  fit  for  the  finer  description  of  basket- 
work.  If  the  probable  crop  per  acre  is  named,  I 
shall  take  it  as  an  additional  favour. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Enniscarthy,  Sept.  21.  Gekm. 

P.S.  The  land  in  question  has  in  some  parts 
only  two  feet  of  peat  or  bog  upon  it,  and  ranges 
from  this  depth  to  eight  feet  of  peat.  Upon  this 
latter  portion  (which  is  a  small  one)  there  is  no 
earthy  matter.  Would  this  be  fit  for  the  growth 
of  osiers  ?  The  whole  rests  u[)on  a  calcareous 
substratum — marl  or  limestone  gravel  ;  and  upon 
the  sliallow  parts  the  peat  is  much  decomposed, 
but  upon  those  deeper  it  is  very  little  so,  and 
upon  the  deepest  r)art,  decomposition  has  not  yet 
taken  place. 


ON  SHELL    MARL. 

Sir, — A  level  which  was   lately   driven    through 

a  part  of  the  farm  I  occupy,  discovered  abed  of  shell 

marl,  which  I  believe  to  be  of  considerable  value  ii  I 

knew  how  to  apply  it ;   and  shall  feel  obliged  by  your 
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giving  a  jilaceinyour  valuable  Journal  to  the  foUcvr- 
ing  questions,  wbich  I  hope  some  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  vrill  liave  the  kindness  to  answer. 

1.  Will  it  grow  turnips  or  potatoes  1 

•i.  Can  it  be  used  advantageously  as  a  top  dressing 
for  grass  ? 

3.  What  kind  of  grain  crop  is  most  benefitted 
by  it? 

4.  How  ))repaied  (if  mixed  with  any  thing,  such 
as  eanh  or  limel) 

5.  How  iipplied,  when,  and  in  what  quantiiv  ? 

To  be  thoroughly  understood,  the  mesisures  used 
in  the  answer  would  require  to  be,  the  imperial  acre 
of  land,  and  tlie  cubic  yard  of  marl  ;  and  any  otht-r 
information  regarding  it  will  be  gratefully  received 
1)}',  Sir,  yours  respectfull}-, 

A  Constant  Scotch  TIeadeii. 


CALENDAR 
FOR 


OF  HORTICULTURE 
NOVEMBER. 


ON    STORING    CARROTS. 
A  Correspondent  enquires  the  best  mode  of  stovino- 
carrots,  the   proper  time  of  taking  them  uji,  and  if 
the  tops  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  root  ur  other- 
wise. 

CORN    MILLS. 
Sin, — I  shall  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers, 
through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  will  inform  me 
where  the   best  constructed    corn    mill  for  general 
purposes  is  to  be  procured. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

A  SuBscniBEii. 
Birmingham,  Sept.  30, 


SOOT   AS   MANURE.' 

"  A  Yeoman  of  W^est  Cornwall"  enquires  what 
h  the  best  means  of  applying  soot  as  a  manure,  on 
vcliat  crop,  at  what  time  of  the  year,  at  what  quantity 
per  acre,  and  if  mixed  with  any  substance  previous 
to  using,  and  of  what  that  substance  should  consist. 

Ort.'xG. 


THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Ji.wer,  Sept.  20,  1841. 
Mr.  Editor, — Can  any  of  your  mechanical  cor- 
rospondents  Inform  me  what  is  the  best  plan. and 
description  of  a  Thrashing  Machine  for  thrashino- 
Wheat  clean,  not  breaking  the  straw;  and  the 
greatest  quantity  for  the  least  possible  horse  power 
per  day — I  mean  a  portable  one  ;  or  can  you  refer 
me  to  any  work  containing  detailed  information  on 
the  subject.  I  have  old  ones.  It  must  be  a  late 
discovery  or  application  to  be  of  any  service  to  mc 
I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly. 

Ax  Essex  FAUMiiu. 


LIQUID    MANTLE    TANKS. 
Mr.  EniTOii, — I  shall  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your 
correspondents  will  inform  me  what  is  the  best  plan 
for  a  Liquid  ISlannre  Cistern,  with  cxi)ence,  and  the 
best  mode  of  conveying  it  upon  the  land. 

A  Constant  Readkr. 
Camhridge. 


We  beg  the  attention  of  our  reader";  to  a  "  No- 
tice" in  our  ndverlising  columns,  uliich  stales  lh.it 
the  allotment  of  shares  in  "  The  Tarnipr's  In- 
surance Institution"  will  he  finally  rlo<^e<|  on  the 
16lh  November. 


At  this  damp  season,  the  precursor  of  winter, 
it  is  noted  that  there  are  generally  fewer  alterna- 
tions or  fluctuations  in  our  instruments  than  in 
any  other  month  of  the  year ;  thus,  we  perceive 
the  calculated  averages  of  the  thermometer  to 
vary  but  little  between  40^^  as  a  minimum  to  45* 
niaxiniutn :  the  mercury  of  the  barometer  rising 
or  falling  scarcely  half  an  inch,  the  mean  being 
2i)  inches,  65  cents.  ;  still  the  rule  admits  of  many 
exceptions.  IMuch,  therefore,  of  the  work  in  the 
several  departments  must  depend  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather. 

\  EGF.TABLE    DEPARTMENT. 

ArikhoJces,  (  Ci/nara  Scohjmns) — being  rather  ten- 
der, should  be  protected,  and  moulded  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.  In  doing  this,  trim  off  all 
the  old  leaves,  leaving  those  of  the  head  entire  ; 
then  cut  a  trench  as  for  celery,  exactly  in  the  centre 
between  tv.o  rows,  or  on  each  side  of  a  single 
row  ;  dig  the  earth  out  of  the  trench,  and  raise  it 
ridgwise  along,  and  between  the  plants  ;  if  severe 
frosts  occur,  a  quantity  of  dry  litter,  or  two  boards 
placed  as  a  jieiithousc  over  the  tops,  will  greatly 
protect  them  ;  in  fine  dry  situations,  however, 
artichokes  will  support  our  ordinary  winters  with- 
out landing. 

Artichokes — The  Jerusalem,  so  termed,  should 
be  digged  as  wanted  ;  providing,  of  course,  a 
supply  to  meet  the  demand;  but  the  tubers  keep 
best  (and  remain  good  till  March)  in  the  ground. 

Broccoli — if  not  duly  protected,  should  havegood 
diy  eaith  laid  up  the  stems,  nearly  to  the  leaves. 

Caulijiowers — those  in  the  open  ground,  lay 
them,  stems  down,  sloping  on  the  ground,  toward 
the  north,  and  cover  them  with  dry  earth.  Give 
air  in  dry,  mild  days,  to  the  jjlants  under  glass. 

Celery — is  now  grown  to  its  utmost  e.xtent ; 
and  this  being  the  case,  that  intended  for  future 
supply  must  be  earthed  up,  by  ridging  it  on  both 
sides,  with  the  dryest  mould  the  season  will  afford, 
to  within  six  inches  of  the  tops. 

Endive — Tie  up  some  plants  when  quite  dry, 
to  blanch  them.  Dig  up  other  plants,  and  place 
them  deep  in  very  dry  earth  within  frames. 

Carrots  and  Beet — Take  them  uj),  opening  first 
a  trench,  and  working  towards  it  as  the  roots  are 
seen  :  by  which  means  the  cuts  and  wounds  in- 
flicted by  ordinary  digging  will  be  avoided.  Store 
them  (after  carefully  removing  the  longest  leaves) 
in  dry  sand,    under  a  shed. 

Lettuces — under  glass  or  in  fiaraes,  nuist  have 
air,  otherwise  they  will  be  drawn.  Some  persons 
succeed  well  by  planting  thctn  six  inches  asunder, 
about  Michaelmas,  on  ridges  ;  and  if  the  ground 
be  wet,  it  is  the  only  safe  method  in  open  cidture. 

/'o/ffi'op.s— ought  to  be  housed  before  November, 
hut  many  are  still  out.  A  slight  frost;  when  they 
are  wet,  destroys  the  cuticle  ;  therefore  the  utmost 
vigilance  should  be  exerted.  In  storing  them,  a 
dry,  cold,  situation  is  the  best  preservative.  All 
decomposing  substances  jiromotc  growth,  and 
convey  a  vicious  tnouhly  flavour. 

Sow  one  or  two  rows  of  an  early  pea,  as  Cor- 
mack's  Kent,  early  \\'arwick,  or  frame.  Also 
Mazagan  beans.  If  weather  favour  them,  an 
early  crop  (as  in  May,  1841)  will  pcihaps  be 
obtained.  If  small  salad  be  in  req\iest,  it  will  be 
proper  to  sow  in  large  \y,ius,  boxes  under  glass, 
or  even  on  the  floor  of  a  vinery. 

TRLUT    DEPARTMENT. 

We  cannot  recommend  the  pruning  of  peach, 
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nectarine,  or  apricot  trees  ;  nothing  is  gained,  and 
the  fruit  buds  can  be  better  seen  in  February. 
Currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  should  be  left  as 
they  are,  hoeing  the  ground  a  little,  and  laying  a 
coating  of  manure  on  the  surface  about  the  roots. 
If  the  trees  have  suffered  by  the  August  brood  of 
the  caterpillars  of  saw-llies,  the  grubs  may  be 
suspected  to  lie  torpid  under  each  affected  tree, 
about  three  or  four  inches  below  the  surface.  A 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ayricultiire  re- 
commends to  raise  the  ground  to  that  depth, 
carefully  preserving  the  clods  whole,  and  not 
turned  ;  then  to  strew  a  striitum  of  fresh-burnt  broken 
iime,  perhaps  half  an  inch  thick,  on  the  exposed  sur- 
face, and  finally  to  return,  upon  the  lime,  the  earth, 
so  that  it  lie  on  it  exactly  in  the  same  position  in 
which  it  was  raised  :  the  heat  of  the  slaking  is  pre- 
sumed to  destroy  those  insects  whicli  are  below  it, 
and  also  those  on  the  under  side  of  the  moved  earth. 
Urine  of  cows  is  also  recommended.  The  flies  from 
this  brood  generally  emerge  in  April. 

Vines  against  walls  should  be  pruned  and  nailed 
as  soon  as  possible.  White  grapes  succeed  best 
on  the  '  long  rod'  system,  that  is,  by  selecting  the 
straight  long  branches  of  the  y  ear''s  growth,  and  train- 
ing them  as  successions,  cutting  cle;ir  back  to  a  low 
eye,  all  that  have  borne  fruit ;  hut  black  grapes  suc- 
ceed well  on  the  '  spur  system,'  retaining  three  or 
four  good  eyes  to  eacli  spur  shoot.  The  old  '  fruit 
tree,'  irregular  figure,  is  gradually  vanishing.  In 
Vinerieii,  good  grapes,  now  ripe,  may  be  retained  on 
the  trees  for  two  or  three  months  by  employing  oc- 
casional fires,  with  air  just  to  prevent  frost  and  expel 
moisture.  The  eurlif  house  must  be  got  ready,  the 
flue  in  complete  order,  the  surface  washed  with  lime 
and  sulphur,  the  vines  pruned,  the  rods  cleared  of 
the  loose,  stringy  bark,  and  covered  with  a  wash  of 
sulphur  and  soft  soap.  No  heat,  however,  should 
be  applied  previous  to  the  season  of  forcing. 

Tlie  direction  in  our  last  for  Pines  will  equally 
apply  now.  Afple  and  Pear,  and  plum  trees — dwarfs, 
espaliers,  and  on  walls — may  be  pruned  and  se- 
cured ;  and  the  ground  about  the  stems  neatly 
forked. 

Strawberry  plants,  iu  pots,  are  safely  protected 
and  maintained  in  a  torpid  state,  by  digging  trenches 
two  spits  deep,  laying  the  pots  on  their  sides  in  two 
tiers  in  the  trenches,  and  covering  them  with  a  good 
coaling  of  straw  ;  this  is  a  cleaner  method  than  that 
of  plunging  the  pots  in  ashes. 

Nail  fig-trees  close  to  the  wall,  and  interlace  the 
branches  with  t!)e  spray  of  the  spruce  fir.  Trees  of 
every  sort  may  be  planted,  but  not  beyond  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month. 

Raspberries,  whether  of  old  stocl<s  or  newly  planted 
in  October,  will  have  shed  their  leaves  ;  they  should 
therelbre  be  staked,  and  secured  by  ties  of  fillis,  or 
soft  light  cord  ;  the  object  is  two-fold — the  first  to 
expose  these  hearing  rods  dul)'  to  the  sun,  and  to 
provide  for  those  new  shoots  which  will  rise  in  the 
spring,  and  become  the  bearers  of  the  following 
summer.  To  effect  both  these  purposes,  drive  the 
stakes  sloping  to  the  north,  at  angles  of  30  degrees 
from  the  perpendicular ;  then  secure  the  rods  to 
them  :  thus  they  will  have  a  full  sunny  exposure, 
and  some  reflected  heat  from  the  ground  ;  and  the 
your;g  shoots  will  ascend  perpendicularly,  without 
mixing  confusedly  with  the  bearing  wood. 

FLORAL   DEPARTMF.NT. 

This  is  the  month  for  planting  Tulips,  Hyacintlis, 
Narcissus,  and,  indeed,  most  bulbous  roots  ;  sand 
should  predominate  in  the  soil.  Herbaceous  plants 
may  be  moved,  ;md  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  all 
the  vacant  parterres,  forked  and  left  neat;    but  plots 


of  Verbenas,  Ne.TOuphila;,  and  most  plants  in  mosses, 
arc  left  as  they  were  usually  ;  nevertheless,  we  can- 
not but  think  that  if  some  very  dry  sandy  loam 
were  lightly  sprinkled  among  the  trailing  shoots, 
many  beauties  (Verbena  Melindres  for  one),  which 
but  too  often  perish,  might  be  preserved  alive,  and 
yield  store  of  Spring  plants. 

If  very  little  more  rain  fall,  such  is  the  quantity 
now  in  the  land,  that,  with  the  prevalent  damp  of 
November,  little  to  any  purpose  can  be  efl"ected. 

This  mention  of  damp  enables  us,  very  appositely, 
to  cite  a  few  clever  remarks  on  the  protection  of  jjlants 
under  glass,  which  we  perceive  in  Paxtnii's  Magazine 
of  Botany,  November  1839.  Our  experience  justifies 
their  correctness.  "  Every  experienced  cultivator 
is  aware  that  it  is  not  in  the  actual  months  of  winter 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  felt.  Those  periods  at 
which  the  most  striking  changes  in  the  atmosphere 
and  temperature  occur,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sea- 
sons, or  the  commencement  and  departure  of  winter, 
are  the  chief  tests  of  skill  in  the  treatment  of  tender 
species.  A  moderate  degree  of  aridity,  both  of  at- 
mosphere and  soil,  is  the  grand  desideratum  through- 
out this  trying  season.  As  a  first  step,  and  one  upon 
which  the  whole  system  entirely  depends,  it  is  of  the 
highest  moment  that  the  plants  themselves  should  be 
brought  early  to  a  fitting  state  of  dryness ;  with  this 
view,  let  them  be  watered  only  to  keep  them  alive, 
^Ve  never  yet  witnessed  a  plant  that  was  killed,  or 
even  injured  by  a  slight  drought  in  winter;  while, 
that  thousands  )  u.nly  perish  from  a  contrary  cause, 
must  be  known  to  all." 

A  previous  projiaration  is  implied  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October  ;  the  protective 
system  amounting  to  ibis,  that  the  wood  is  to  be 
brought  to  a  ripe  and  dryish  condition  by  checking 
the  tendency  to  growth  in  autumn,  and  gradually  in- 
ducing a  state  of  dormancy,  almost  amounting  to  tor- 
por. We  saw  the  advantage  of  this  treatment  in  re- 
spect to  fancy  Pelargoniums,  during  the  severe  frostof 
January.  Our  soil  in  the  pots  was  almost  dust  dry  ; 
the  plants  being  nearly  flaccid.  By  an  oversight  on 
the  night  of  the  7th,  with  26  degrees  of  frost,  the 
flue  cooled  rapidly,  and  we  found  the  thermometer 
below  27°  Fahrenheit;  yet  the  plants,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, remained  secure.  Had  the  soil  been  wet, 
and  the  shoots  brisk  and  juicy,  all  would  have  been 
frozen. 


The  Sale  of  Mr.  T.  Hurst's  Stock  attracted  a  large 
company.  Highest  price  for  full-mouthed  ewes,  48s., 
lowest,  36?.  ;  four  tooth  do.,  highest,  49s.,  lowest, 
39s. ;  two-tooth  ditto,  highest,  483.,  lowest,  403.  ;  ewe 
lamb.?,  highest,  413.,  lowest,  25s.  The  thirty 
rams  and  ram  lambs  averaged  7j  guinea?.  One  ram 
lamb  sold  at  20  guineas.  The  107  head  of  neat  stock 
fetched  1938Z.  'I'he  highest  cow  34  guineas  ;  three  year 
old  heifer  25^  guineas ;  two  highest  cows  32  gui'neas; 
yearling-  19  guineas.  "IThe  three  bulls  averaged  at  16 
guineas.  The  six  pair  of  working  oxen  averat^ed  at 
51/.  5s.  a  pair.  The  two  year  old  steers  averaged  at 
39/.  a  pair.  The  yearling  at  28Z.  a  pair.  A  two-year 
old,  bought  by  Mr.  Waters,  iu  being  driven  home 
jumped  over  a  bank  and  broke  his  neck. 


'J'hc  estate  of  John  Bastard,  Esq.,  at  Sharpham,  near 
Totnes,  with  its  admired  mansion,  park,  and  demesne, 
was^  sold  on  'fhursday  last,  for  68,500  guineas.  The 
esta'te  numbers  1,300  acre*  of  land,  and  t!ie  rental,  ia- 
dependen;Iy  of  tlie  mansion,  is  2,070/.  a  year.  The 
purchaser  is  an  opulent  merchant,  named  Durant,  who 
was  formerly  connected  witli  this  city.  Independent  of 
the  purchase  money,  he  has  to  pay  for  all  the  timber  on 
the  property.  It  is  thou«-ht  the  entire  purchase  will 
amount  to  more  than  75,000/, — Exeter  Times, 
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AGRICULTURE.    REPORT. 

GENERAL    AGRICULTURAL    REPORT     FOR  mailing- barlev  1j;>s  been  sougLt  for,  and  ibe  quofa- 

OCTOBER.  tions  of  all   dcsciiptions  Ijave  been  fullv  supported. 

For  turbulence  and  humidity  the  weather  of  this  ^l^^^  '"^^  ^f'V'}   I'l*;;'""^  '^[^''.'^'^^t  '^■"''-  ^m^^'^^^ 

month  has  not  been  equalled  in  nny-  October  for  many  ^^^T'^'     ^  *''-.''  '^^'"'""  "*^,  ''^^^''""  ^«^".  ^PP'^''^,^^^ 

years,  and,  ns  a  matter  of  course.  jM-oved  hiqhlv  pre-  \"    '^'^  '■^"^'"'^  "*  ?=''^^•  ""  '•"''•■Jl'^eme^t  of   from  .,.!. 

?.wi;^.;.,i  ir.  tUa  ir>to,«oi,  ^e  lU.   ,     ;     i.       i  'o  Is-  P^r  quarter  lins  been  reahzed  for  them.     New 

luuicial  to  tlie  interests  or   the  a2:iicultural  coramu-  u  i  i  •         ^i  ■,    , 

■«;f,r    „,i,^  i..T>Q  ii>ri  „,.,^K  f„ ,      I      -.1      u    .1    ■  beans  and   peas  have   risen  2s.  i>er  quiirter,  and  the 

nit}',  wijo  Ijave   had  niucn  to  contend  with,   bolb  in  .        /■      i  •     ■  ,  r  ■  ^     '  ■      < 

ploughing  and  sowing.     Notwithstanding  the   pre-  ''%'  °^  other  grain  have  been  tairly  icaintained. 

sent  advanced  season,  we  regret  to  .tate  tl.at  several  •     ^ ''"  "'"''''"-  ',  ,  ''        '  ^T         ^'""^r""  i 

■r^r,t„u^,  r,f  ,,-^,r,^^    k^,i„.  „     ii  .'ii  1  1 H  CO  11  seq ueHco  o t  t iic  wc t ,  b u t  we  t T u s t  u  fai r  jT ro w t h 

patches  ot  wheat,  barley,  and  beans  are  still  exposed        cu    .      i     ii  i     .      u         n        i    u  i  .    u 

Jr.  fi,^  ;r.niQmo.,„,r  „<-fi.;.  „.„„!i  „    "„  ,1  1  o t  t H H t  v al iifl bi c  ^sc u  1  pu t  w il  1  1 11  hII  piQl) a b 1 1 1 1 V  be  se- 

t.o  the  inclemency  01  the  weatiiei  in  our  northern  dis-  ,         t,  •     i      ■     .1  .         i-        "       1 

t,.;/>io    .1,^  r-.,.;„/;„.^)   ,,„„»;  „       til       •!•  u  cured.        1  lie  arrivals    in  the  metropolitan  maikets 

tiicls,  the  principal   portions  ot  which  will  become  e         i-  .     .        .     t  .  1     .•  1         i- 

wholly  useless,  ixcept  a.  ibdder  for  stock.     In  the  ^'^  ^''*'''"'  •?■"''';   ""'^  "°'  P""-"""^  *"  ^"""^  'l"^''"-^' 

southern,  western,  and  some  of  the  eastern  counties,  ^"f""'-^.  l."-0'l"^'«^l  lo^'  quotations. 

♦i>o  „.!,  ^l„  ,^<- tr.„        „„  1  I  -1  .1         1  'jy   advices   trom  Scotland  —  lu  which  some  heavy 

tlie  whole  ot  the  crops  have  long  since  been  pathered  .11  •  1  1  ,   -. 

ir,  .    K„f     „,.„,.,,„...;.,  1.,  ^   „  1  ■  .  ■  1  I  snow  stor/ns  have   been  exiicnenced — we  learn  that 

in;     but,    comparatively  speaking,  not  111  such  oood  •     .,  .,  1        /•       .1       /    1 

,.«r,riit;^r.  o^  ««.,i,i  !,„  „•  1  ^  1      'PI      I  •      T  m  the  north,  nearly  a  fourth    ot  the   corn  is  vet  out  : 

condition  as  coulu  be  wished.    1  he  heavy  rains  liave  1    .    •      i  .   •    /■  •       1  1 

1, ,j  ti «■,„(.  _r         1      •  .   n      1     •  /■  '>ut   ill  tiie    south  a   lair  clearance  apoears  to   have 

bad  the  eiiect  ot  producing  great  floods  in  some  of  ,  1        1.1         .  .  ^        ''.1 

«1,Q  i„„.in.,ric    „^,ii  .    „  „      ,.    1    i(K      1.-         1-  been  made,   although   under   untavourable   auspices, 

the  lowlanas,  and  have  created  difficulties  ot  no  or-  ,    ,     •.    ,1   a  ■  ■     ,  •      l 

.ii„n..„  «i.,^„,.,„-  ♦„   .1  „   ,1         ,        1.1  II  A  decided  deficiency   is   here  apparent  in  the  corn, 

Uinary  character  tp   the   depa^^ured   stock,  and  has  ,  ■.       c  1  i  1      •  1  •      1 

^^n^l/..,^rl  )i>^i.„.i     „      „   <v        1    I  "f"  ■''  scarcity  ot  good  heavy  samples  is  coinplnmed 
rendered  the  land  very  soft  and  damii.  c       ,■,       1     ■      1  ^      i  •      •      1  ,         ^ 

A  „^/^„t  ;„,. ^,„^  „\     •  1       .•       •  •  or-      1  he  demand  111  the  principal  markets  for  grain 

A  most  important  consideration  is  now  occupvms  1  ■        1.1        .  1  ■    1  •  />         . 

ti,„  o»t^.,.;^.,  ^p  ^  ,_    ,     ■     1.     ■  .       ,1    .    f.i  lias  continuud  steads',  at  higher  prices — say  from  Is. 

the  attention  ot  our  aoricuUurists  — that  of  tiie  acre-  ,    .,  .' >  o        1  j 

able  yield  of  wheat.   '  From  all  that  we   have   b3en  to  os.  per  quarter.  ,•      t    ,      .    u 

.^«„Ki«,i   t^  i„  i.„ii  u  n  ■        I    u  1  he  season   has   been    backward   in   Ire  and.  but 

enabled  to  learn,    both   verbally   and   by  lumierous  ,       .•    •      ,       1  1  i    ^  1      •   .         1    • 

„.,„„  i„„  ^  I      11  ,1    .       1     •  1    1  /■  11-  much  activity  has  been  observed  at  dry  intervals  in 

correspondence,  we  should  say  tliat  a  decided  fallino'        .     ,.         ,>  •        1  i      ^        11      i       ' 

^ff  ;„  t,^nr„.^,-.i.  ,•     ;t       ,    .        1  .1  1  stacking.  Ivegarding  wheat  and  barley,  our  accounts 

oft  IS  apparent  in  it;    not  only  as  respects  tlie  red,  ,•  H,        u   .       .     1  -^  1 

K.,t  „i„  '  !i  „     1 -.  r.-         I  •       -.,1  ir  are  iiutavouiable  ;    but  oats,  beans,  and  peas  apiiear 

but  also  the  white  qualities:  hence  it  will  be  readily  ^    ,  •  >  1  11 

conceded    that    the   late   extensive  importations   of  to  he  an  average  croj). 

f„„„- „u„,i  „-ii t  u„       .1        a-    .  ■   -  Ihe   following  is  our  usual  statement  of   the  sup- 

loreigQ  wheat  will  not  have  the  effect,  as  \vas  antici-        ,•  ,      •  ^  .•  .     ,     1         ,  •.•.    .        1       11  • 

.,   .^7„„    „  .•  ;  £•    1  ■        xi  1  f  plies  and  prices  of  tat  stock,  exhibited    and    sold  in 

pated  some  time  since,  of  depressing  the  value   of  I,     •,,  ^  1  1  /■>  ..i     im     i    .    1     •       ,1  .1      ti 

fi  .t  ,i„>„,.;,,f «.,  ^f  ^^..r,       i>     •  I         .7  .  Smithfield  Cattle  Warket,  during  the  month.     1  hose 

that  description  ot  corn,     l.e.sides,  the  great  (luan-        ,',,     ^  ,  •  .    ,    ■• ,  ?  ,,n,M       .     inn/.nn 

.;.     „f       „■        1-11  -I  1         ..     c     '     1-  01  the  former  have  consisted  ot  1.), 200  beasts,  1'J9,(j0O 

tity  of  grain  which  has  arrived  miuh   out  of  condi-        ,  ,.„,.      ,  1,0.-.^     •  1   i      .1       1,. 

♦;/.,    ^,,.«.   ;„„„;, ,io      „,  ,  I-    I  r  sheep    9.)0  calves,  and  l,2oO  pigs  ;    whi  e   the   latter 

tion,  must  inevitably   cause  a   liiglier  ranjre  of  cur-  1        '      ,    ■         r  n  a     r    i-         ^      ^»     .     • 

,.„.,^,.  »^  I, .  J „,. 1^,11,     .1  „  1    1  1  r         1  1  have  ruled   as  follows: — Beet,  trom   oj.  4d.   to  4s. 

rency  to  be  demanded  by  the  holders  of  "-ood  sound  oi  ..        ^     01    .     -  i    .     o  1    .     -     ^- 1 

o„i^,Ki^  o^,..„       A„  *„  Ko,  1  c     1  .1        •  1  1  X    1  od. ;  mutton,  OS.  8d.  to  Js.  ;  veal,  4s.  8d.  to  os.  6d.  ; 

saleable  sorts.     As  to  barley,  we  nnd  the  yield  to  bo  ,         1      ,       •  1     .      -      ,•  1  ,,11.      .      ■   1    .1 

oT,«Mf  .,r.  o,r«..„„,.  ;„„.,„.,♦.•».,   I    t„       1   1  "<:   •  •  ^""  pork,  4s.  od.  to  os.  Od.  per   8  bi.  to  sink  the 

about  an  average  in  quantity,  but  a  sad  dehciencv  is        «•  1        ,^  1.1  .1  11  r- 

,sKo«....„ki,>  ;  ,  ti,„      ,>i-.  I   •.  •  -I       1   .1  offals.     Oil  most  market  days,  there  has  been  a   fair 

observable  lu  the  quality  ;    and  it  is  con.'sidered  that        ,.      ,  i-   1     1  1   1     .11  11  11 

^«r,=.wla,..,Kio  ri;ffi,.,,if.,  ,..;n  u„  f„.,.,^  •    .1  1  attendance  ot  dealers,  while   the   demand  has  ruled 

considerable  dilticulty  will  be  founa  in  the  approach-  ...     1       f  r  11       • 

ing  season,  to  procure,  except  at  very  high  rates,  an  '^'^''"3'  "'  lull  prices. 

adequate  supply  of  that  article  to  meet  the  wants  of  A  STATEMENT  nad  COMPARISON  of  the  SUP- 

the  maltsters.     Oats  have  proved  unusually  short  in  PLIES  and  PRICES   of  FAT   STOCK,  exhibited 

straw,  but  the  quantity  produced  is  considered  fair.  and  sold  iu    Si\iiTKFiEi,«    Cattle    Market,   on 

]5oth  beans  and  peas  haye  fallen  considerably  short  Monday,  October  26,  18*0,  and  Mouday,  October  £5, 

of  the  expectations  of  most  farmers,  and  high  terms  1841. 

are  expected  to  be  realized  for  them.  At  per  3lhs.io  sink  the  offals. 

It  has  been  a   subject   of  remark,  that    tlie   land  Oct.  2(i,  1810.       Oct.  2j,  1841. 

scarcely  ever  exhibited   so  green  and  cheerful  an  ap-  s.  d.      s.  d.        s.  d.      s.  d. 

pearance  as  has  been  perceived  during  the  whole  of  Coarse  &  iuferior  Ueast;- 3     0  to  3     2.,    3    4to3    R 

the  month;   but  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  con-  Second  quality  do 3    4      3     8  ..    3     8      3  10 

sidering  the  prevailing    humidi'ty.      The  slock   has  Prime  larjce  Oxen 3   10       4     2  ..    4     0       4     2 

fared   tolerably   well,   while  the  epidemic    has    vi^ry  Prime  Scots,  &c 44       48..    4     4       4fi 

much  abated  amongst  the  beasts;  but  the  sheep  still  Coarse  &  inferior  Sheep   3     4       3     8..    3     4       3     6 

continue  to  be  stwerelyafllicted,  and  numerous  losse..  becoiulqur.d.tydo  .    3   10       4     0.38       40 

have  in  consequence  been  the  result.  Pnmea.arse  wooUeddo.  4     2       4     6..    4     2       4     6 

^  '     r  1  ,.  ,   ,  .    .  Piiuie  Southdown    do..    4S       50.48       50 

On  accoiin     of  ou  -door    farm    labours    being    so  Large  ctwrse  Calves  . ,    4     4       4     8..    4     8       4   10 

much  impeded,  thrashing  has   been  carried  en   to  a  Prime  sm:dl  ditto 4  10       5     0  ..    5     0      5     4 

considerable  extent,  and  it  is  fully  anticipated  that  Large  Hogs 40       46..    48       50 

the  markets  during  next  month  will  be  libcrallv  suj)-  Neat  small  Porkers  . ,    48      4  10..    52      54 
plied. 

In  our  provincial  markets,   as   well   as  at    Murk  siiitlies. 

Lane,  the  supjdies  of  wheat   of  home  inoduce   have  Oct. 20,  1840.  Oct.  25,  l.-*4l. 

beea  extremely  limited,  and  of  very  luiddlin"- condi-  'leasts 3.733  3,747 

tion.     The  finest  parcels,  from  the  numerous°atleiid-  Sheep  aud  Lambs 25,170  23,680 

ance   of  dealers,   have  commanded  a  brisk  inquiry,  halves U9  IOC 

at  an  advance  of  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  quarter,  and  ail  ''^^ '^" 

improvement  of  from  3s.  to  4s.  has  taken  place  in  The  arrivals  of  slaughtered  meat,  up  to  Newgale 

the   secondary   parcels.      Foreign    wheat   has   come  and    Leadenhall   markets,   have   been  very   limit.d  ; 

freely  to    hand,  yet  the  demand    for   it    has    ruled  but  with    meat  killed   in  tiie  metropolis  '  they  have 

steady,  at  a  rise  of  from  4s.  to  os.  per  tpiarter,  and  been  largely    supplied.      The    best   meat  has    sold 

some  extensive  sales  Lave  been  concluded.     Good  freely;  but  otherwise  the  trade  has  ruled  heavy. 
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AGRICULTURAL    INTELLIGENCE,  FAIRS,   &c. 


COLCHESTER  FAIR.— The  supply  of  beasts  at 
this  lair  on  \V«;clne.<Jay  vas  very  short,  and  not  of  &o 
good  quality  as  on  former  years,  owing  as  is  supposed  to 
Melton  fiiir  happening-  on  the  !-an;e  day,  lo  wiiieh  pro- 
b:il)ly  the  best  beasts  were  taken.  But  although  a  short 
supply,  the  pu:ch;i5ers  were  by  no  means  anxious  to 
purdiase,  and  the  trade  was  exceedingly  flat,  and  but 
very  few  s-aies  effectt-d,  which  is  attribuied  to  the  very 
high  prices  askeil ;  the  graziers  of  the  neighbourhood 
being-  pretty  wil!  alrea.ly  supplied  from  our  excellent 
'nurt(the  inarket).  There  were  several  lots  of  polled 
Scots;,  not  large,  Imt  in  a  fresh  condition,  for  which  14/. 
lOs.  per  head  v\as  a-ked  ;  but  the  dealers  not  beings 
willing-  to  yield  to  any  reduction,  we  believe  they  left 
the  field  un>^old.  We  heard  that  13/.  lO?.  per  head  was 
bid  foi- them.  There  were  no  good  short-horns  at  tlie 
fair  ;  in  fact,  all  the  beasls  were  of  a  secondary  quality, 
and  ilie  primip-il  dealers  acknowledged  that  they  had 
not  sold  so  few  for  n.any  yearj.  The  supply  of  sheep 
and  lambs  was  good,  there  being-  about  6,900  penned, 
but  llie  trade  was  not  bri-k  ;  two  or  three  pens  ol  half- 
bred  wethers  were  exfellent,  and  were  sold  at  47s.  6d. 
and  48j.  6d.  per  head  ;  other  qualities  varied  from  36s. 
to  4h.  per  head  ;  himbs  fronj  iQs.  to  23--.  per  head. 
The  supply  of  cart  hovscs  and  colts  were  larger  tlian 
usual,  and  tin;  hitler  of  very  uselul  but  not  of  first-rate 
quality ;  but  the  demand  was  bri-k,  and  three-fourths  of 
them  ehang-ed  hand?  at  good  prices  according-  to  quality. 
Two  year  olds  from  20/.  to  Til.  each  ;  three  year  olds, 
froin  25/.  to  33/.  10s,  each.  There  vvere  two  Shire  bred 
colts  (3  years  old),  very  excelient,vv Inch  were  sold  at  38/. 
lOi,  each.  Good  cart  horses,  .5  years  old,  sold  at  from  35/. 
to  42/  each  ;  aged,  from  15/.  to  21/.  each.  There  were 
no  good  nags  at  the  fair,  but  there  was  a  considerable 
nuinher  of  inferior  ones,  the  principal  business  in  which 
was  transncitd  with  the  LondoQ  dealers,  at  prices 
according-  lo  quality  nnd  the  season  of  tiie  year.  A 
considerable  number  were  transferred.  1  he  business 
in  the  horse  hiir  altogether  may  be  considered  good. 

WINCHESTER  FAIR,  compai-ed  with  last  year, 
was  not  so  largely  supplied,  but  tlierc  was  an  average 
number  of  sheep  and  lambs  penned  lor  snie,  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  which  was  sold  by  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  by  twelve  almost  eveiy  pen  had  chiuiged  hands. 
The  stock  was  in  remarkably  good  condition,  and  this, 
together  With  the  great  pknty  of  feed,  enhanced  the 
price  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  head  beyond  tiie  \  aine  of  last 
year's  f.ir.  Amongst  the  finest  stock  may  be  noticed 
the  wtthers  and  lawbs  of  Messrs.  Nevill,  Fitt,  Fielder, 
Bridger,  and  some  others  ;  and  the  ewes  of  the  Messrs. 
Fitts,  J.  Cordi-ry,Dear,  Hnd  others,  brought  high  prices, 
Wetliers,  35s.  to  44s.  ;  Ewes,  253,  to  403.  ;  Lambs,  16s, 
to  33s.  per  head. 

MAIDSTONE  FAIR.— The  busmess  of  the  day 
was  bri-^ktr  than  at  any  fair  tor  a  long  period,  if  we 
except  the  hop  fair,  which  we  have  noticed  elsewhere, 
'i'he  sho-.v  of  earl  hordes,  many  of  which  fetched  good 
prices  and  met  a  ready  s-,ile,  was  belter  than  has  been 
seen  for  many  ye-.irs.  Of  nag  horses  there  were  very 
few,  and  those  were  named  at  high  prices.  The  supply 
of  stock  was  also  good,  the  prices  high,  and  the  sales 
nanicrous.  A  Welch  dealer,  who  started  from  Wales 
with  a  di-ove  of  1500  beasts,  sold  the  last  at  Maidstone 
on  Saturday  l-.st.  Milch  cows  were  much  in  demand. 
Several  sales  were  effected  at  twenty  guineas,  and  the 
Welch  in-calf  heifers,  wiiich  usually  r?.nge  at  from  5/. 
to  8/.,  vvere  none  of  them  sold  (or  less  than  10/.  Stoi-e 
sheep  vvere  in  bri  k  demand  and  plentiful  supply,  indeed 
everything  of  shock  fetched  higher  prices  than  has  bten 
known  for  a  long  period.  We  ouglil  not  to  closs  this 
brief  notice  without  mentioning  the  g-reat  display  of  ex- 
cellent agricultural  implements,  of  various  descrip- 
tions, made  by  IMr.  Balls  Garrett,  whose  line  of  drills, 
subsoil  ploughs,  cutting  nmehines,  &c.,  extended  a 
considerable  distance  up  Earl-street,  and  excited  much 
attention  amongst  intelligent  agriculturisti. — Maidstone 
Gazette, 


YARM  GREAT  OCTOBER  FAIR,— This  ancient 
stand;iid  fair  was  held  on  the  18th  last.,  for  hoises,  on 
the  19ih  for  hordes  and  cattle,  and  on  the  20th  for  sheep 
and  chteses,  as  usual,  and  was  extremely  well  attended 
on  all  the  days.  Good  coaehdiorses,  hunters,  and 
roadster*,  were  much  enquired  for,  and  commanded 
high  jiricfs,  and  the  gentlemen  commissioned  to  pur- 
chase militiiry  horses,  met  with  good  choice,  and  pur- 
chased vciy  largely,  but  the  common  sort  ot  conch- 
hoises,  at;d  Cdminun  harness  horses,  were  not  much  in 
demand.  The  sliow  of  shorthorns  was  large,  and  the 
quahty  extremely  good.  Beef  sold  at  from  6s,  9d.  to 
7s,  6d.  per  stone,  'i'liere  was  an  excellent  show  of  tups, 
as  well  of  the  Leicester  as  of  the  Tees  Water  breed. 
'I'here  was  -^Iso  a  veiy  large  show  of  shearlings,  and 
olher  fat  sheep,  which  sold  at  from  o^d.  to  6jd,  ptr  lb,, 
and  the'  choice  of  bleeding  ewes,  sheep  for  turnips,  and 
Highland  wethers,  was  likewise  g-ood.  There  was  a 
greater  weight  of  cheeses  shewn  than  we  h'<ive  seen  for 
many  years,  i\'ew  mdk  ^old  at  fi-om  50s.  to  60s.,  gene- 
ral piice  54s,  per  cv.t,  of  1121bs,,  and  old  milk  at  fiom 
29s.  to  34s.  tier  cwt, 

MR.  JONAS  WEBB.-We  understand  that  an 
engraving  of  three  of  Mr.  Jonas  Webb's  celebrated 
tups,  as  exhibited  by  him  -it  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agriculluial  Society  at  Liverpool,  and  himself  attending 
on  them,  will  shortly  be  published.  Subscribers'  names 
will  be  received  by  E.  L.  Bewsher,  Esq.,  Secretary  to 
the  Saffron  W'alden  Agricultural  Society. 

Mr.  Price's  S.\le  oi"  Hereiord  Cattle. — 
We  have  poslpoiied  any  notice  of  this  imporlant 
sale,  ill  order  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  give  a 
full,  correct,  and  uuthtntkaled  statement,  which 
will  ajjpear  in  our  ne.\t. 


SALE  OF  SHORT-HORNS. 

Tlie  high  e^:'  inatiou  which   we  liave  ;il\vays  en- 
terlaiiied    of  t'..e   character  and    quality   of   Mr. 
Jnques's     stock     is     completely    borne    out     by 
the   i)rices  obtained  at  his  sale  on  the  27th  Sept. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  : — "  Mermaid,"  which 
won  the  prize  at  the  meeting  of  tlie  Royal  Agri- 
cultural   Society,  l-.e!d  at  Cambridge,  as   the  best 
heil'er  under  two  years  old,  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Booth,  of  Killerby,  for  165  gs,  ;  "  Golden  Drop," 
by  Mr.  AJa^naid,  for   160  gs. ;  •'  Lady  Anne,"  by 
Mr.     Parkinson,    of   Ley     Fields,    for   135    gs, ; 
"  Youn-4    Rachel,"  by  Mr,    Brown,  for   100  gs,; 
"Dahlia,"   by   Mr.   Harrison,   for  70  gs,  ;  "  Cel- 
ma,"  by  Mr.  Baker,  for  07  gs. ;  "Victoria,"  by 
Mr.  Brown,  for  61  gs. ;  "  Warren  Rose,"  by  Mr, 
Wetheiell,  for  61  gs. ;  "  Epaulet,"  by  Mr.  Brown, 
foreOgs.;  "Rosa,"  by  Mr.  liincks,    for   50  gs. ; 
•'  Wild    Rose,''     by    i\Ir.    Knowles,   for   45    gs,  ; 
"  Romp,"  by  Mr.  Forsier,  for  42  gs, ;  "Violet," 
by  Mr,   Mayiiard,   for  40    gs;  ;  "  Etta,"  by  Mr. 
Denny,  for  40  gs,  ;  "  Jiosebud,"  by  Mr,    Mau- 
leverer,  for  40  gs.  Of  the  Heifev  cttlves,  "  Hippo- 
damia  "  was    bought  by  Mr.  Severs  for  60  gs.; 
"  Purity,"    by   Mr,    Severs,   for  51    gs.  ;  "  Cara- 
dori,"  by  Mr,  Baker,  for  41  gs, ;  '"  Catalan!,"  by 
Mr.  Baker,   for  23   gs.      The  Bull  "  Clementi," 
whicii  obtained  the  first  prize  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agriciiltuial   Society   at  Cambridge,    was 
bought  by  Mr,  Rulson  for  150  gs.  ;  "  Magistrate," 
a  yearling  bull,  was   purchased  by  Mr.  Harrison, 
for   40  gs,  ;    and  "  Dulcimer,/  a   bull  calf,   was 
purchased  by  Mr,  Boolh,  of  Killerby,  for  105  gs. 
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REVIEW     OF     THE     CORN     TRADE 

DURLVG  THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER. 


The  operatives  and  artizans  in  the  United  King- 
dom are  much  too  intelligent  to  permit  tlieir 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  Pgricultiiral  improve- 
ment to  be  in  any  manner  influenced  by  the  dog- 
mas and  absurdities  wliich  the  lecturers  on  a  free 
corn  trade  have  continued,  during  the  last  montli, 
again  to  promulgate  amongst  the  people.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  these  agents  of  the  master  manu- 
facturers complained  that  the  price  of  labour  was 
by  far  too  dear  in  this  countr)  to  enable  their 
employers  to  sell  their  goods  abroad  on  as  favour- 
able terms  as  the  foreign  manufacturer  was  en- 
abled to  do,  and  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of 
labour  was  then  consequently  considered  by  them 
as  the  only  cure  for  this  obstruction  to  their  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations.  To  reduce  the 
wages  of  those  labourers,  however,  through  whom 
they  had,  in  numerous  instances,  previously  ac- 
quired more  than  princely  fortunes,  was  soon  dis- 
covered to  be  entirely  impossible,  unless  it  was 
preceded  by  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life;  and  it  was  for  this  purpose  alone 
that  the  hostility  now  for  some  time  expressed  by 
them  against  the  corn  laws  was  called  to  their 
assistance.  For  the  real  interests  of  their  work- 
men they  expressed  no  consideration  whatever. 
They  knew  that  their  numbers  were  large,  and 
they  tl'.ought  that  at  any  time  they  could  obtain  as 
many  workmen  as  they  desired  on  payment  to 
them  of  wages  far  more  considerably  reduced 
than  an  entirely  free  corn  trade  would  have  re- 
duced the  value  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This 
doctrine,  however,  was  also  found  to  be  so 
shallow,  that  it  very  speedily  evaporated,  and 
then  they  resorted  to  the  long- since-exploded  ar- 
gument of  a  barter  trade — England  receiving 
grain  in  exchange  for  her  manufactured  goods. 
We  have  often  had  occasion  to  assert  that  a  barter 
trade  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  foreign  nations 
in  grain  and  manufacture?,  never  yet  did  exist, 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  civilization,  never  can. 
Had  the  principle  been  well  founded,  the  manu- 
facturers at  present,  most  certainly,  would  not  have 
had  any  occasion  to  complain  of  tlic  want  of  a 
foreign  demand  for  their  manufactured  goods. 
During  the  last  four  years,  we  may  say,  the 
foreign  grain  trade  has  been  nearly  the  same  as  it 
would  be  was  the  trade  entirely  unrestricted,  and 
immense  quantities  of  grain  of  foreign  growth 
have  been  consumed  within  the  United  Kingdom. 
During  these  years  England  has  paid  very  largely 
for  food  to  its  foreign  produceis,  and  yet  the  ex- 
portation of  British  manufactures  to  those  coun- 
tries from  whence  the  supplies  of  grain  have  been 
so  largely  imported  has,  during  the  same  period, 
annually  decreased.  It  is  therefore  in  the  nnfoi-- 
tunate  state  of  our  crops  during  the  years  1838, 
]8;»9,  and  1841,  that  commercial  distress  has  ori- 
ginated ;  for  the  i)lcntiful  produce  of  1840  has  been 
unable  to  sup|)ly  the  i)revious  deficiency,  and  it  is 
to  this  virtual  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  which 
these  circumstances  have  rendered  necessary,  that 
such  general  distress,  and  wc  may  say  wretched- 
ness, now  so  universally  complained  of  by  nearly 
all  the  industrious  classes  in  society,  must  in  a 
material  degree  be  attributed.  The  intelligent 
manufacturer,  the  artisan,  and  the  operative,  are 
l)erfcctly  aware  that  the  real  cause  of  their  want 
of  productive  employment  at  present  arises  ciiiefly 


out  of  the  high   rates  of  annual  interest    now 
charged  on  the  loans  of  money,  which  has  been 
made  scarce  by  the  abstraction  from  circulation 
of  an  immense  amount  of  specie,  the  remittance 
of  which  to  foreign  nations  had  been  rendered  ne- 
cessary for  the  payment  of  foreign  grain  imported 
here  for  home  consumption.     It  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  produce  a  more  conclusive  argument  in 
favour  of  any  subject  whatever,  than  this  fact  is  in 
favour  of  the  largest  legal  protection  which  the 
nature  of  things  admits  of  being  still  extended  to 
the  cultivation  of  our  own  fields;  for  on  its  suc- 
cess depends  the  real  prosperity  of  every  indivi- 
dual ill  the  British  Empire,  not  excluding  that  of 
the  master  manufacturers  themselves.    'I'he  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws  must  annually  increase  public 
distress,   so  long  as  any    specie   remains  in  the 
country.     Their  repeal  would,  however,  in  a  few 
years  also  create  a  national  bankruptcy,  which 
would   be   followed   by  great  misfortunes  to  the 
community,  and  put  an  effectual  limit  to   a  free 
corn  trade.      PricCj  as  we  have  often  bad  occasion 
to  mention,   is  merely  a  relative  term,  and  any 
article,   at  the  same  itriee,   may  be  dear  in  one  lo- 
cality and  cheap  in  another.      Bread  in  Paris,  at 
even  one  penny  a  pound,  is  dearer  than  the  same 
quantity  of  bread  would  be  in  London   at  twice 
that  price,  because  in  London  the  means  of  the 
consumers  to  pay  are  more  than  twice  larger  than 
they  are  in  the  capital  of  France.     Where  popula- 
tion abounds,  the  wages  of  labour  must  from  ne- 
cessity he  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life;  and  this  the  British  labourer  knows 
full  well.     At  present,  in  Great  Britain,   on  the 
average  of  years,  productive  employment  can  be 
easily  and  always  obtained  for  the   entire  popula- 
tion, unless  when  excessive  importations  of  fo- 
reign food  render  money  scarce  and  dear,   and 
consequently  cause  at  home  all  speculative  opera- 
tions to  cease,  and  all  internal  improvements  to  be 
for  a  time,  at  all  events,  postponed.     The  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws,  it  is  perfectly  well  known,  must 
throw  many  thousands  of  families,  at  present  well 
supported  by  their  agricultural  pursuits,  entirely 
out  of  employment,  and  they  would  be  compelled 
to  fall  back  upon  the  manufacturing  districts  for 
support ;    and  thus    would    this    almost    insane 
act,  so   far  from   relieving,   greatly  increase  the 
depression  in  wages  so  much  now  complained  of 
in  all  the  manufacturing  districts.      This  would, 
however,  be  only  a  small  part  indeed  of  the  injury 
which   a   free    corn    trade   with   foreign    nations 
would  inflict  on  all  the  trading  classes  of  society. 
The  homo  demand  for  manufactured  goods  would 
be  materially  depressed  bj'   the    altered  circum- 
stances in    which   the  landed    interest   would  be 
placed  by  withdrawing   from    their  produce   all 
legal  protection.     Merchants  boast  that  they  an- 
nually, even  under  existing  circumstances,  export 
to  foreign  nations  British  products  and  manufac- 
tures to  the  extent  of  fifty  millions  sterling  ;  but 
this  must  be  far  umler  tiic  consumption  of  the 
home  market,  which,  supposing  each  person  in 
the  community  to  consume  on  an  average  only  to 
the  extent  of  five  pounds  sterling  yearly  of  manu- 
factured  goods,    must   be    nearer    two    himdred 
millions   steiling  than   one.    The  repeal  of  the 
present  corn  laws  would  very  materially   affect 
thi^,    the   best   market  for  the  consumption   of 
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British  niamifactiued  goods  ;  and  the  workmen 
are  aware  of  this  fact  full  well,  and  consequently 
they  hearken  only  with  contempt  and  derision   to 
the  sentiments  of  the  anti  corn-law  writers  on  this 
subject,  knowing-  that  there  can  arise,  from  a  free 
admission  here  of  foreign  grain,  no  increase  in  the 
amount  or  in  the  value  of  British  goods  exported 
to  those  countries  from  which  the  foreign  grain 
may  have  been  received,   and  that  the  wages  of 
labour  must  be  in  a  considerable  degree  regulated 
therefore  by  the  home  consumption,  which    can 
a'one    be  increased    or   even    muintained   at    its 
present  amount,  by  depending  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  supplies  of  agricultural   produce  at  home 
being  rendered  fully  equal  to  the  home  consump- 
tion.   The  importance  of  the  corn  laws,  even  as 
they  at  present  are  constituted,  to  all  the  indus- 
trious classes  of  British  and  Irish  society,  has  also 
been    well   illustrated    by   the    universal    benefit 
which   has  been  received  from   them  within  the 
last  six  weeks.      It  is  but  too  well  ascertained 
now,   that    the   late   crop    generally,    and    more 
particularly  the  wheat  portion  of  it,  is  most  mate- 
rially deficient,  as  well   in   quantity  as  in  quality, 
and  the  value  of  bread  has  been  kept  moderate 
entirely  by  the   large   supplies   of  foreign   wheat 
which  were  received  into  consumption  during  the 
month  of  September  last.    The  corn  laws  are  so 
admirably  constructed,  that  no  sooner  was  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  wheat  crop  discovered,  thiui  they 
in  a  manner  repealed  themselves,    and    admitted, 
at  a  nominal  duty,  little  short  of  ten   millions  of 
quarters  of  foreign  grown  wheat  and   flour  into 
our  markets  for  sale.     Had  it  not  been  for  this 
most  seasonable  relief,  the  best  samples  of  English 
wheat  would  nonr  have  been  worth  at  least  (iLper 
quarter,  and  bread  would  consequently  have  been 
double  its  present  value.     When   this  large  quan- 
tity of  wheat  was  thrown  upon  the  market,   a  de- 
cline consequently  occurred  in  the  value  of  British 
wheat ;  and  the  material  depression  occasioned  by 
this  fact  in  the  average  prices,  caused  a  correspon- 
dent  advance    in   the   rates   of  duty   payable   on 
foreign  importations,  and  they  have  again  reached 
to  a  prohibition — for   a   time,    at   all    events,  of 
any    further     foreign     supplies    being    received 
for  immediate  use.     After  most  amply  protecting, 
therefore,  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  con- 
sumers ia   the   month    of  September,    in  that   of 
October  they  extended  their  aid  again  to  the  home 
agricultural  interests,  and  threw  their  beneficent 
shield  over  the   value  of  the  produce  of  our  own 
fields.    The  average   prices    of  wheat  during  the 
last  month  were   reduced  likewise  under  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  wheat  generally,  by  the  grent  por- 
tion  of  the  supplies  being  of  extremely  inferior 
quality,  which  was  sold  consequently  at  very  low 
samples.     Of  fine  samples  of  the  last  crop,  few  as 
yet  have  appeared  for  sale,  and  the  decline  in  them 
has  not  been  nearly  so  considerable.     Before  the 
conclusion  of  October,  however,   a  reaction  again 
occurred  in  the  value  of  ail  descriptions  of  wheat, 
occasioned    by    the    very    unfavourable  weather 
which  interrupted  the  sowing  of  the  winter  wheats 
generally,  and  even  partially  prevented  the  i)repa- 
ration  of  the  fields  for  their  reception  ;   and  in  the 
north  of  England,  in   Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the 
gathering  of  the  oat  and  pulsecrops  was  in  a  great 
measure   retarded   by   almost    continued   falls  of 
rain.    Much  injiivy  nmst  have  been  done  in  all  the 
late  agiieulturai  (ii=-tricts  by  this  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  previously  existing  gloom  was 
thereby  a'so  very  materially  increased  everywhere. 
The  weather,  however,  after  the  middle  of  the 


month,  again  underwent  a  considerable  improve- 
ment, and  the  fields  now  will  be  speedily  cleared 
of  all  descriptions  of  grain  and  pulse.     Should  it 
be  drj'  for  a  few  weeks  now,  the  condition  of  even 
the  worst  samples  of  wheat  will  be  materially  im- 
proved, and  will  tend  to  raise  the  average  prices  to 
those  rates,  which    will   jigain    reduce  the   duty 
chargeable  on  foreign  wheat.     Little  short  of  half 
of  tlie  large  quantity   of  foreign  grain  entered  for 
home  consumption  in  September  last, has  already 
been  sold  for  mealing  purposes  ;  and  there  is  al- 
most a  certainty  that  a  large  quantity   must  still 
be  imported    from  abroad   to  make  good  the  defi- 
ciency in  our  last  crop,   !)efore   the   next  one  can 
be  brought  into  the  markets  for  sale.     Unfortu- 
nate as  this  asjicct  of  the  trade  is  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest,    it  is  doubly  so  to  commerce  and 
manufactures.     Next  harvest,  however,  should  it 
be  a  favourable    one,    will  partially  remove   the 
evil ;  for  in  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  must  the 
restoration  of  trade  to  a  healthy  and  sound  state 
mainly  have  its  origin,  and  a  good  and  productive 
harvest  alone  can  render  agriculture  prosperous. 
Important  however  as  the  corn  laws  are  at  present 
to  all  classes  in  the  community,  their  ])rospective 
benefits  are  still  far  more  important  to  the  British 
empire,  when,    by  their  jjrotectivc  influence,  the 
science  of  agriculture  will  be  better  understood 
than  it  is  just   now,  and   when  many  millions  of 
acres  of  land,  now  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  shall 
have  been  converted  into  earn  fields,  and  rendered 
eminently  useful  to  the   people.     Under   the  pro- 
tection of  the  corn  laws,  the  United  Kingdom  may, 
and  actually  will,  produce  food  for  a  much  larger 
population  than   she  now  contains  ;   and  then  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  will  remain  within  her  own 
bounds,  and  will  increase   the  real  happiness  and 
weU'iue  of  her  inlr.ibitants.     Money  will  not  then 
be   rendered   sc.irce   and    dear   by  remitting  it  to 
foreign  communities  in  payment  of  foreign  grown 
grain.     The  capital  arising  out  of  the  industry  of 
the  people,  will,  under   the  influence  of  the  corn 
laws,  be  retained  within  the  empire  and  its  colo- 
nies, and  will  be  in  continued  circulation — pro- 
moting farther  internal  improvements,  andincrcas- 
ing  the  wages  of  the  labourer.    Instead  of  possess- 
ing  a  starving  surplus  population,  and  annually 
transporting  thousands  of  industrious  families  to 
our  colonies  and  foreign  possessions  for  the  culti- 
vation of  lands  now  in  the  wildest  state  in   which 
nature  can  form  them,  the  redundant  population 
then   will,  and   may  even  now,  be  most;   produc- 
tively employed  in  convcriing  the  morasses  and 
banks  of  rivers  and  lakes  at  home  into  most  valu- 
able  tillage    fields.     In    this   channel,   there  is  a 
boundless  space  for  improvement ;  but  without  the 
protection   of  the   corn  laws,   such  large  under- 
takings cannot  be  profitably  prosecuted.  The  corn 
laws,  in  fact,  are  more  important  and  more  favour- 
able to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  produc- 
tive  labourers,  than   they  are  to  the  agricultural 
interest  itself.  For  the  latter,  the  fields  can,  under 
all  circumstances  and  in  all  times,  always  yield  in 
the  greatest  abundance  all  the   necessaries  of  life 
at  any  rate  ;  but  when  commerce  decays — and  to 
place  confidence  in  foreign  nations  for  supplies  of 
foreign  food,  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  manufac- 
turing distress — the  operatives  and  artizans  of  all 
denominations  are,  we  may  say,  almost  the  only 
sufferers.    The  entire  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  or 
even      any    fixed   duty,   would    entail    on    them 
annually,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  all  the 
misfortunes  which  the  late  bad  harvests  have  done, 
and   they  are  therefore  too  wise  to  call  for  any 
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alteration  by  which  they  maybe  materially  injured ; 
for  the  doctrine  held  out  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
Leaguers — that  to  grow  less  corn  at  home,  must 
be  attended  by  a  large  increase  in  the  live  stock 
at  the  present  time  to  be  fouuil  throughout  the  em- 
pire— is  wholly  without  foundation.  That  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  grain  should  be  rendered 
subservient  to  t!-ie  i)ublic  expenses  of  the  British 
empin  ,  adii:its  not  of  any  contradiction  ;  and  that 
the  duty  charged  on  it  should,  at  all  events,  be  in 
some  measure  in  propoition  to  the  tnxcs  paid  by 
our  producers  of  it  at  home,  must  be  obvious  to 
every  unprejudiced  mind.  I  here  is,  consequently, 
a  fault  in  the  present  law — by  which  nearly  two 
millions  of  quarters  of  foreign  grain  were  jjermit- 
ted  lately  to  come  into  home  consumption  at  per- 
fectly nominal  duties.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  part  of  the  corn  act  may  bo  altered  with  great 
advantage  toall  classes  inthc  community, by  fixing 
the  minimum  dutyat  ,').<. perqr.,tobe  charged  when 
the  average  piicc-  of  wheat  is  t»5s.  and  upwards  per 
qv.  Some  alteration  of  thisdcscription,\veaiesure, 
would  bo  satisfactory  to  the  landed  interest,  and  it 
would  answer  to  the  consumer  all  the  purposes  of 
a  fixed  duty  being  placed  at  all  times  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  grain.  The  bonded  wheat 
should  always  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  the 
day  in  which  it  is  placed  under  the  Queen's  lock, 
and  not,  as  is  the  present  system,  with  the  duty 
of  the  day  when  it  is  entered  tor  home  con- 
sumption. A  veiy  considerable  addition  msiy  thus 
be  made  to  the  public  revenue.  All  other  descrip- 
tions of  foreign  grain  to  be  charged  of  course  at 
proportionable  rates.  This  addition  to  the  national 
income  would  be  checrfidly  paid  by  the  foreign 
grain,  land  proprietors,  and  not  one  i)ennyofit 
would  fall  on  the  British  consumer.  It  would, 
like  freight,  sea  insurance,  &c.,  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  expenses  of  importation,  and  the 
British  importer  would  cause  hispurchases  abroad 
to  be  made  chenpcr  /ji/  the  duty  to  be  paid  /lere, 
else  he  would  not  purchase  at  all.  The  informa- 
tion received  from  the  different  grain-exporting 
districts  throughout  Europe,  since  our  last 
publication,  is  in  due  course  of  post,  and,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  corn  trade  here,  and  the  pro- 
posed alteration  in  tl>e  corn  laws,  is  certainly  iin- 
jjortant.  From  Dantzig,  and  the  other  ports  in 
the  I?altic  from  whence  i'olish  wheats  are  chiefly 
exported,  we  learn  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
business  had  been  done  during  the  last  month, 
but  at  high  prices.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  these  purchases  will,  at  all  events,  find  their 
way  out  of  the  B;dtic  before  that  sea  be  closed  by 
the  weather,  and  thoy  uill  finish  the  trade  with 
this  quarter  diiving  the  winter  months.  In  the 
spring  aiid  summer  months,  however,  the  foreign 
proprietors  of  grain  jjromised  themselves  an  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  intercourse  with  this  country, 
for  our  future  want  of  grain  was  perfectly  known 
and  understood  amonga  them.  At  home,  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat  au:ongst  their  serfs  and  boors 
is  small  indeed  ;  and  as  the  fee  simple  of  wheat 
lands  thrdiighout  Poland  is  on  an  average  not  worth 
three  pounds  sterling  ])er  acre,  whatever  price  is 
obtained  for  their  wheat  in  England  after  the  pay- 
ment of  freight  and  imixirtation  expenses  here,  is 
almost  a  clear  i)rotit  to  the  ])roprictors  of  land 
throughout  that  most  productive  country.  Rent 
is,  we  may  say,  abstdutcly  unknown  throughout 
the  wheat-produci  g  districts  in  Poland.  The 
transit  expenses  of  their  produce,  from  the 
interior  to  Dant/ig,  Elbing,  or  to  any  of  their 
places  for  shipment  in  the  Baltic,  never  e.xcced 


8s.  per  qr.,  and  is  generally  not  more  than  five 
shillings.  At  the  port  of  shipment,  perhaps  2s. 
per  qr.  more  may  be  expended  in  placing  it  free 
on  board  ship.  These  expenses,  added  to  the 
trifling  annual  value  of  the  land,  and  the  small 
expense  incurred  in  its  production,  render  the 
sale  of  it  at  Dantzig,  even  at  20s.  per  qr.,  a  pro- 
fitable transaction  for  the  foreign  proprietor,  and 
at  fiOs.,  the  latest  quotation,  the  profit  becomes 
most  spleiulid.  It  is  little  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  to  open  the  British  markets  to  the  consump- 
tion of  Polish  wheat,  which  is  not  the  food  of  the 
people  there,  is  hailed  there  by  the  landed  interest 
with  the  utmost  delight ;  for  it  must  immediately 
fill  their  cohere  with  specie  in  exchange  for  the 
largest  portion  of  their  crops,  with  which  ad- 
ditional lands,  now  useless,  but  of  which  many 
millions  of  acres  remain  in  a  perfect  state  of 
nature,  may  hereafter  be  converted  into  wheat 
fields  with  a  view  to  the  increased  demand 
which,  hy  the  repeal  of  our  corn  laws,  or  by  a 
fixed  duty  payable  on  importation,  must  annually 
be  made  on  their  agric(dtural  industry.  These 
serfs  and  field  labourers  cannot  at  present  afford 
the  use  of  British  manufactured  goods,  and,  until 
they  change  their  nature,  never  can  nor  are  they 
in  the  habit  of  consuming  anything;  but  the 
coarsest  quality  of  food.  A  very  little  reflection 
is  only  necessary  to  prove  therefore,  even  to  the 
anti-corn-law  leaguers  themselves,  that  a  commerce 
of  this  description  must  idtimately  be  attended  b)'' 
most  ruinous  consequences  to  the  shipping  and 
manufacturing  interests  throughout  this  country. 
The  manufacturers  are,  we  freely  admit,  a  most 
important  body,  because  they  productively  employ 
a  multitude  of  the  population  ;  but  it  is  not  in  a 
barter  trade  of  corn  and  goods  that  they  should 
look  for  a  profitable  investment  of  their  capital. 
After  the  honie  market,  our  colonies,  our  foreign 
possessions  and  all  southern  states,  are  the  great 
consumers  of  their  goods  ;  and  to  encourage  them 
is  of  far  greater  importance  to  their  future  pros- 
perity, than  a  free  corn  trade  ever  can  be. 

From  all  the  ports  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
without  the  Baltic  sea,  the  information  lately  re- 
ceived is  equally  interesting,  being  nearly  similar 
to  that  to  which  we  have  now  alluded.  The  de- 
ficiency in  the  British  crops,  and  the  proposed 
repeal  of  the  British  corn  duties,  were  justly  sup- 
posed by  the  agricultural  t)roperty  proprietors  in 
all  these  ports,  as  the  certain  forerunner  of  their 
prosperity.  A  good  deal  of  wheat  continues  to  be 
forwarded  here  from  Hamburg  and  other  ports, 
and  it  will  be  continued  so  long  as  the  internal 
navigation  is  not  obstructed  b}'  the  weather.  In 
paj'uient  for  their  grain,  not  one  additional  cargo 
of  manufactured  goods  has  been  or  will  be 
forwarded  to  that  part  of  Europe.  In  the  precious 
metals  chiefly  will  the  exchange  be  made  ;  and  as 
this  trade  must  be  large  before  the  next  harvest 
can  assist  the  necessary  wants  of  the  people,  the 
drain  on  the  stock  of  specie  within  the  British 
Empire  must  be  extensive,  money  must  c>  nse- 
quently  become  scarcer,  ami  the  annual  interest 
])ayable  on  the  loan  of  it  dearer  even  than  it  is  ot 
the  present  moment.  This  will  furnish  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  estinnite  the  evils  which  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws  wotdd  certainly  entail  on  t!iis 
country  ;  for  the  state  of  the  last  crop  he  e  mu^t 
cause  their  virtual  rc[)eal  again  sometime  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  present  corn  season. 

At  the  latest  dates  from  the  corn  districts  hounded 
by  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas,  purchases  of 
wheat  to  a  considerable  extent  had  likewise  been 
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made,  with  a  view  to  the  British  market,  and 
ships  being  scarce,  freights  were  then  exceedingly 
high.  From  thisquarter  also,  large  sujjplies  of  wheat 
and  beans  may  be  depended  on,  should  circumstan- 
ces here  require  them  ;  and  we  sliall  thus  obtain 
as  much  grain  as  Europe  could  have  fi:rnished  us 
with,  even  had  the  corn  trade  been  unrestricted — 
proving  thereby  most  accurately,  that  the  princi- 
ple on  which  the  corn  laws  are  founded,  produces 
results  equally  favourable  to  the  great  body  of  con- 
sumers, as  they  are  protective  of  the  agricultural 
interest  and  of  the  wages  of  labour  themselves. 
Reciprocity  in  this  description  of  trade  is  impossi- 
ble— unless  there  be  some  degree  of  equality  in 
means  also.  In  this  instance,  England  possesses 
the  wealth,  whilst  the  European  growers  of  wheat 
can  neither  afford  to  consume  wheat,  nor  to  dress 
themselves  in  British  manufactured  cotton  or  wool- 
len goods.  This  prevents  a  barter  trade,  and 
must  continue  to  do  so  until  European  agricultural 
labourers  elevate  themselves  to  a  level  with  those 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  our  manufacturers  fall 
to  a  par  with  those  on  the  European  Continent. 
An  approximation  must  previously  be  made  in 
manners  and  customs  betwixt  th.e  Polish  serf  and 
the  free  Englishman,  of  which  there  is  neither  an 
immediate  nor  a  distant  prospect  at  the  present 
time;  and  not  till  then  can  any  reciprocity  in  com- 
mercial dealings  exist  among  nations. 

From  the  Uuited  States  of  America,  commercial 
intelligence  has  been  received  to  the  middle  of  last 
month.  Wheat  and  flour  had  been,  and  continued 
then   to  be,  forwarded  to  Europe  in  considerable 
quantities;  and  as  soon  as  the  (Jctobcr  grain  re- 
ports from  this  country  reach  the  American  Union, 
the  shipments  to  great   Britain  must  become  more 
extensive  than  they  jjrevionsly  had  been.      The 
letters,  in  many  instances,  are  filled  with  specula- 
tions on  the  numerous  advantages  which  agricul- 
ture throughout  the  Republic,  must  reap  from  the 
proposed  fixed  duty,  and  afterwards,  the  uncondi- 
tional repeal  of  our  corn  laws.  There,  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  particularly  on  thebanks  of  the  Ohio, 
continued  to  boast  that  they  possessed   the  means 
to  supply   all   Europe  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  ;  and  John  Bull,  in  the  m.ost  friendly  manner, 
is  recommended   no  longer  to  take  the  trouble  of 
cultivating  his  own  fields.    The  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are,  when  this  mighty  change  is 
effected,  to  amuse    themselves    with   hammering 
hot   iron   in  front  of  a  furnace,  and  in  labouring 
under  ground  in    mining    operations,  whilst  the 
Americans  are  to  feed  them  in  exchange  for  their 
labour.     Our  trans-atlantic   brethren  are  prepared 
to   undergo   the   free  and  healthy  employment  of 
the  fields,  and   Englishmen  are  to  perform   the 
labour    of   Peruvian    slaves.     Reciprocity  of  this 
description  is  positive  absurdity  ;  and  yet  charac- 
ters ore  to  be  found  in  this  country  to  vindicate 
the   principle    of    what   they   are  pleased  to  call 
cheap  provisions,  occasioned  by  free  trade.   The 
workmen  in  this  country  are  practical  men,  how- 
ever, and  are  far  better  informed  than  to  adopt 
a  theory,  to  reduce  which  to  practice  would  reduce 
themselves  to  slavery.     Cheap  provisions,  when 
produced  entirely  by  an  abundant  crop  at  home, 
are,  and  always  must  be,  attended  by  increased 
employment    and   higher    wages;    whilst    cheap 
provisions — occasioned  by  overwhelming  supplies 
of  foreign  produce — must  universally  reduce  the 
wages  of  labour  in  the  British  empire;  for  they 
withdraw  from  ciiculation  large  sums  of  money, 
which    otherwise   would  be  embarked  in  new  un- 
dertakings at  home,  and  in  additional  internal  im- 
provements. 


The  barley  crop  is  reported  to  be  an  average  one 
in  quantity,  but  exceedingly  deficient  in   quality. 
Malting  barley  consequently,  since  our  last  review 
of  the   state    and   prospects  of    the    corn   trade, 
has  not  been  equal  in  any  manner  to  the  demand  ; 
and  the  value  of  this  description  would  have  been 
much  higher  than  it  now  is,  had  the  deficiencj'  in 
the  supply  not  been  most  amply  made  good  by  the 
introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  barley 
into  the  different  markets  of  consumption  on  the 
payment  of  a  moderate  rate  of  duty.     It  is  not, 
therefore,  in  the   article  of  wheat  alone  that  the 
principles  of  the  corn  laws  are  beneficial  to  the 
community — for  in  barley  also  their  good  effects 
are  at  present  very  visible  ;  and  beer,  the  favourite 
beverage  of  the  people,  is  prevented  from  advan- 
cing in  price  by  this  cause  alone.      For  the  inte- 
rests both  of  agriculture  and  also  of  the  great  body 
of  the  peo])le,  however,  heavy  malt  duties  render 
the  value  of  beer  far  too  high,  and  the  consunij)- 
tion  of  barley  is  not  to  half  the  extent  which  it 
ought  naturally  to  be,  were   the  charge  of  duly  on 
malt  only  one  shilling   per  bushel  instead  of  its 
present  heavy  rate.      Nothing  can  be  more  true 
than  that  heavy  taxation  defeats  its  own  purpose; 
and  in  no  article  under  the  excise  laws  is  this  fact 
more  perfectly  illustrated  than  in  tliat   of  malt. 
In   many  j)receding  numbers  of  this  magazine  it 
has  been  our  duty  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
various  and  numerous  readers  to  the  many  injuries 
which  the  present  malting  system   entails  on  the 
inhabitants    generally    of    the    British    Euipire. 
'i'here  is  in  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  a 
large  extent  of  sandy  soil   which  is  admirably  cal- 
culated   for   the    growth    of   malting    barley,   but 
which  is  at  present,  however,  of  very  little  utility, 
because  for  the  production  of  barley  alone  could 
its  cultivation  be  rendered  profitable.       To  reduce 
the  malt  duty  from  its  present  excessive  charge  to 
one  of  one  shilling  per  bushel,  would  render  the 
cultivation  of  from  one  to  two   millions  of  acres 
of  these  light  lands  necessary,  in  addition  to  tlie 
quantity  already  under  this  description  of  tillage. 
That  the  consumption  of  malt  ought  to  be  three 
times   larger   than   its   present  amount,   must  be 
made  perfectly  evident  by  the  slightest  reflection 
on  the  state  of  the  jjopulaiion,  and  the  small  quan- 
tity  of  malt   latterly    consumed   by    the    public 
brewers  annually.    The  demand  now  in  this  quar- 
ter is  limited  to  something  less  than  four  millions 
of  quarters;   and    the    beer  extracted    from   this 
quantity  is  really  but  scanty  allowance,  when  di- 
vided amongst  thirty  millions  of  human  beings, 
who  consume  this  beer,  eitlier  at  home,  in  the 
Co'onies,  or  in  foreign  nations.      The  fact  unfor- 
tunately i^,  that  one-half  of  the  population  cannot 
afford  the  use  of  beer  generally,  and  the  malt  duty 
rendering  the  adulteration    of  beer   a  profitable 
trade,  a  vast  proi)ortion  of  those  who  can  afford 
the  use  of  beer,  suffer  in  their  health  and  impair 
their  constitutions  by  consuming  beer  of  very  in- 
ferior quality.    The  reduction  of  the   malt  duty 
alone  to  a  moderate  standard,  can  remedy  these 
unnatural  abuses  ;  for  by  an  alteration  of  this  great 
importance,   an   additional  national  wealth  must 
arise  from  the  increased   culture  of  barley,  more 
than  adequate  to  the  additional  expense  incurred 
by  the  annual  consumption   of  three  times   the 
quantity  of  sound  beer  now  used  throughout  the 
Empire.     To   raise   the   quantity   of  barley  con- 
sumed for  brewing  purposes  from  four  millions  of 
quarters  to  eight  or  ten  millions,  must  be  a  vast 
addition  to  the  annual  wealth  of  the  nation— will 
give  field  labour  to  many  thousands  of  families 
more  than  are  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits 
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under  the  present  restrictive  sj'stem  of  over-taxa- 
tion, and  will  enable  millions  to  enjoy  the  mode- 
rate use  of  beer,  who  are  now  deprived  of  that,  to 
then),  luxur}'.  Experience  has  already  shown  the 
benefits  which  did  result  from  the  reduction  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Administration  eft'ected  in 
the  malt  duty.  It  was  at  that  time  reduced  from 
'Ms.  8d.  to  20s.  per  quarter,  and  in  two  years  after- 
wards duty  was  paid  on  double  the  quantity  of  malt. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  theory  to  predict  similar  conse- 
quences from  similar  causes.  A  charge  of  one 
shilling  per  bushel  on  malt  will  pay  more  into  the 
Treasury  than  the  present  high  duty  system  does, 
and  will  much  more  than  double  the  present 
consumption  of  beer.  One  million  and  a  half 
sterling  may  be  added  to  the  rents  of  land  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  the  additional  quantity 
of  barley,  beer  will  be  more  generally  used 
amongst  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  in- 
creased wealth  arising  from  the  cultivation  of 
land  at  present  of  scarcely  any  value  will  much 
more  than  pay  for  tlje  expense  of  the  increased 
barley  consumption.  In  short,  it  is  not  of  the 
amount  of  duties  charged  on  manufactured  barley 
that  the  people  have  any  right  to  complain, 
amounting  though  they  do  to  little  short  of  one 
quarter  of  the  national  revenue,  but  it  is  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  taxes  are  imposed,  limit- 
ing as  they  do  the  consumption,  and  confining  the 
people  generally  to  much  less  than  temperance  al- 
lowance; but  we  'have  already  shown  that  the 
barley  revenue  may  be  increased  by  an  alteration 
in  the  system,  and  that  the  application  of  fair  du- 
ties levied  on  the  importation  of  foreign  grain 
here,  if  deducted  from  the  malt  duty,  must  confer 
very  signal  advantages  on  the  community  at  large. 
During  several  years  now  the  distillery  trade  has 
not  been  in  a  satisfactory  state,  many  of  the  most 
eminent  in  that  line  having  latterly  ceased  working 
for  a  time,  to  save  the  large  capitals  which  are  from  ne- 
cessity embarked  in  this  important  and  scientic  pro« 
t'ession.  Some  improvement,  however,  may  arise  this 
year  in  this  quarter,  out  of  the  state  of  the  last  barley 
crop,  which  is  universally  stated  to  he  large  for  the 
quantity  sown,  and  the  quality  in  general  is  not  cal- 
culated for  malting  purposes.  Distilling  barle}', 
therefore,  must  be  plentiiul,  and  its  value  moderate, 
should  the  inferiority  of  the  wheat  crop,  and  also  the 
damage  done  to  potatoes  by  the  October  rains,  not 
crente  a  demand  during  the  season  for  these  descrip- 
tions for  mealing  purposes.  It  is  however  not  against 
the  value  of  barley  heretofore,  that  the  English  dis- 
tiller has  his  chief  cause  of  complaint.  Like  the 
maltster,  he  is  by  f.ir  too  heavily  taxed,  not  less  than 
three  hundred  per  cent,  duty  being,  by  the  present 
laws  of  excise,  imposed  on  his  manufactured  article. 
la  this  system  of  overwhelming  taxation  arises  the 
de.'noralizing  employment  of  smuggling,  by  which 
our  home  spirit  manufacturers  are  deprived  of  remu- 
nerating markets,  and  by  whicli  the  revenue  is  de- 
frauded of  a  million  or  two  sterling  annually.  Ten 
millions  of  gallons  of  foreign  spirits  are  annually 
consumed,  on  which  no  duty  whatever  has  bpeu/col- 
lected,  and  to  manufacture  which  at  least  h;df  a  mil- 
lion of  quarters  of  British  barley  would  be  requisite, 
was  it  produci  <1  by  our  distillers  ai  home.  This  is 
almost  liie  first  cause  of  nianv  crimes  committed 
within  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  in  the  extreme  hos- 
tile to  the  great  moral  virtue  of  temperance,  placing 
as  it  does  drunkenness  on  her  right  hand,  and  tee- 
totalism  on  iicr  left;  and  the  e(]ualisation  of  the  spirit 
duly  to  OS.  i)er  gallon  throughout  tlio  I'niled  Kin;;- 
dom  is  the  only  chance  now  existing  of  expelling  this 
nefarious  trade  from  the  country.     The  barley  trade 


and  the  monetary  system  suffer  likewise  by  the  fiscal 
rules  and  obstructions  which  are  imposed  on  the  sci- 
ence of  the  British  rectifier.  We  annually  pay  large 
sums  of  money  to  French  distillers  for  french  bran- 
dies legally  imported.  These  brandies,  colonial 
spirits,  Geneva,  and  Irish  and  Scotch  whiskey,  are 
very  properly  permitted  into  general  consumption  at 
those  strengths  which  suit  the  palates  of  the  con- 
sumers and  the  pockets  of  their  importers  into 
England,  whilst  the  law  limits  the  British  rectifier  of 
brandy  to  seventeen  under  proof.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
much  above  the  average  strength  of  Irish  punch  ; 
and  therefore,  however  excellent  may  be  the  flavour, 
it  cannot  be  applied  to  this  purpose,  unless  without 
water  and  ill  its  neat  state.  Were  the  English  rec- 
tifiers only  allowed  to  use  their  science 
in  the  regulation  of  the  strength  of  their  brandies, 
they  would  speedily  supersede  the  use  of  French 
brandies,  (the  best  of  which  are  not  superior  in  fla- 
vour, and  certainly  much  inferior  in  wholesomeness 
to  those  of  home  manufacture)  in  the  United  King- 
dom aliogether  ;  they  would  destroy  the  trade  of  the 
smuggler,  and  with  it  suppress  materially  the  vices 
of  teetotalism  and  drunkenness,  and  the  revenue 
would  be  much  increased.  In  fact,  the  cultivator 
of  barley,  and  its  manufacturer,  cannot  be  placed  in  a 
safe  aud  in  a  healthy  position  until  a  radical  change 
he  effected  in  the  amount  and  the  mode  of  collecting 
the  public  charges  on  malt  and  on  English  spirits, 
to  which  vitally  important  subject  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  her  Majesty's  Ministers  will  direct  their 
best  and  seiioHS  attention;  for  much  evil,  and  not 
one  benefit,  originates  iu  the  existing  system  of  tax- 
ing barley,  being  injurious  in  the  extreme  to  the  best 
interests  in  the  empire. 

Tiie  oat  trade  during  the  last  month  has  continued 
in  a  very  healthy  state,  and  prices  have  been  mode- 
rate to  the  consumers,  though  at  the  same  time  suffi- 
ciently remunerative  to  oat  tillage.  The  encourage- 
ment which  the  large  British  markets  have  held  out 
to  the  Irish  producers  of  this  most  important  article, 
is  the  chief  cause  of  this  satisfactory  appearance  of 
affairs;  and  it  is  to  the  protective  influence  of  the 
corn  laws  that  the  agricultural  interest  in  Ireland  is 
solely  indebted  for  the  great  progress  which  agricul- 
ture has  latterly  made  in  that  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  annually  is  the  quality  of 
grain  improving,  unless  when,  as  has  unfortunately 
been  the  case  this  season,  the  elements  prove  to  be 
unpropifious;  and  the  quantity  produced  on  each 
acre  is  increasing.  In  addition  to  these  great  ad- 
vantages, a  great  quantity  of  f)reviously  waste  lands 
are  yearly  now  converted  into  cropping  fields,  adding 
thereby  veiy  considerably  to  the  internal  wealth  of 
the  sister  island.  Tlie  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  or 
even  to  fix  an  importation  duty  on  oats,  would,  in  a 
few  years  indeed,  place  an  insuperable  bar  to  any 
further  agricultural  improvement  in  Ireland;  because 
all  our  oat  markets  would  he  far  more  easily  sup- 
plied from  the  opposite  northern  coast  of  Euro])e  than 
from  Ireland,  or  from  even  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Instead  of  employing  thousands  of  British  seamen, 
and  tliousauils  of  tonnage  under  the  British  flag,  the 
oat  trade  would,  by  any  alteration  in  the  principles 
of  the  corn  laws,  he  carried  on  under  foreign  flags 
and  by  foreign  seamen,  aud  the  freights  would  be 
remitted  to  the  continent  in  specie,  on  board  the  same 
vessels  in  ballast,  in  which  the  oats  had  been  pre- 
viously imported.  This  specie  would  r.ever  return 
into  the  empire,  and  would  annually  be  a  national 
loss.  The  alteration  in  the  corn  laws  would  cause 
the  growth  of  oats  alsciu  Ireland  to  decline  in  a  very 
inalerial  degree,  and  would  thus  witiidiaw  from  the 
peoj|ile  there  a  considerable  quantity  of  agricultural 
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emplo3'meat.  This  season  tbe  oat  crop  is  again 
large,  but  iu  many  districts  it  is  considerably  injured; 
still  we  expect  that  quantity  will  make  good  the  de- 
ficiency in  quality,  and  that  the  money  which  the  con- 
sumers pay  for  oats  will  be  expended  at  home 
amongst  the  British  and  Irish  farmers,  by  whom  it 
will  be  kept  inactive  circulation  amongst  the  manu- 
facturing and  industrious  classes  of  society. 

Peas  and  beans  have  supported  their  value  during 
the  last  month,  the  supply  having  been  scarcely 
equal  to  the  demand.  It  is  now  almost  certain  that 
both  of  these  articles  will,  at  least  for  some  time  to 
come,  fully  maintain  their  present  quotations,  un- 
less some  impression  should  be  made  on  the 
diflferent  markets  for  their  consumption,  by  large 
supplies  of  them  from  abroad  being  admitted 
for  Lome  use  on  the  payment  of  only  mode- 
rate import  duties.  Both  of  these  articles  have 
suffered  considerably  by  the  very  unpropitious  state 
of  the  weather — beans  particularly  so,  which  had 
not  been  secui'ed  previous  to  the  late  heavy  and  al- 
most continued  rains  during  the  first  three  weeks  ia 
October  last.  In  some  respects,  however,  these 
rains  were  favourable ;  for  the  grass  fields,  turnips, 
and  all  descriptions  of  green  ciopping,  have  been 
materially  improved  by  them;  and  for  the  present, 
therefore,  thei-e  is  at  all  events,  and  also  for  some 
time  to  come,  abundance  of  provender  for  all  de- 
scriptions of  live  stock.  To  the  potato  crop,  how- 
ever, it  is  generally  feared  tliat  the  late  wet  weather 
lias  done  considerable  barm,  although  the  extent  of 
it  cannot  be  ascertained  until  the  fields  be  finally 
cleared  of  this  article.  A  month  ago  our  prospects 
iu  this  quarter  of  plenty  were  brilliant,  but  they 
have  unfortunately  since  then  suffered  a  great  alte- 
ration. In  prices,  however,  no  material  alteration 
has  yet  occurred  ;  for  the  quantity,  at  all  events,  is 
unusually  abundant,  and  an  expectation  therefore 
may  be  naturally  entertained  that  from  this  source 
the  deficiency  which  events  have  caused  iu  quality 
may  in  some  measure  be  made  good.  This  article 
in  general  utility  is  second  in  this  country  only  to 
the  wheat  crop,  and  any  misfortune  which  might 
happen  to  it  in  the  fields  must  be  followed  by  in- 
calculable injury  to  every  class  in  British  society. 
It  is  therefore  most  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the 
mischief  done  in  this  quarter  may  eventually  turn 
out  to  be  much  less  serious  than  is  at  present  appre- 
hended. 

CURRENCY  PER  IMP.  MEASURE. 

Oct.  25. 

Per  Qr.  Per  Qr. 

Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent,  red   60    62    68     Wliite  60    72  7i 

Irish 56     60    Do 02     64 

Old,  red    72    74    76    Do 72    80 

Rye,  old 31    36    New 86    3S 

Babley,  Grinding  30  31    Malting    36    40     Chevalier  36     33 

Irish 27    28     Bere  .  . .     25     28 

Malt,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk    60    62    Brown..     50    54 

Kingston  and  Ware    ....     60    62    Chevalier   66     68 

Oats,  Yorksh.  &  Liucolnsh.,  feed     24     20     Potato..   27    29 

Youghall  and  Cork  black     23    24    Cork,  white  24  25 

Dublin     21    22    24    Westport     24   25 

Waterford,  wliite 18    20    23    Black..     22    23 

Newry 24    25 

Galway   15    17    20 

Scotch  feed ^5    26    Potato..    27    28 

Clonmel 23    25    Limerick   23    25 

Londondeny 23    24    Sliso   ..     22    23 

Beans,  Tick,  new 30    35    Old....     —    — 

Peas,  Grey 36    38     Maple..     40    42 

Wliite 38    42    Boilers.    38    40 

Seed,  Rape 36i.    40Z.        Irish.  .32?.  Sil.  per  last. 

Linseed..  «• 48    5S 

English  Red  Clover,  flue, —    —  per  cwt.  noiniual. 

White —    — 

Mustard,  AVhite    16    —        brown  18    19  per  bush 
Tares,  old   ....     36    40        new      56    60  per  qr. 
Flocb,  Town-made  02    —    Suffolk  —    50  pr  sk.  of  38011^3. 


FOREIGN  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  IN  BOND. 

Wheat,  Dantzic  63  66 

Hamburg    68  60 

Rostock    .66  60- 

Barley  !22  25 

Oats,  Brew ,.19   '?2  34    Fee*i  ;. 

Beans 28    8Q  32  ^'' 

Peas 27  30 

Flour,  American,  per  brl 34  —     Baltic.. 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  of  GRAIN. 

WEEKLY    AVERAGES   .by     AVERAGES  from  the  corres- 
the  Imp.  Quarter,  from  the        ponding  Gazette  in  the  last 
Gazette,     of    Friday    last,        year,     Friday,    Oct.    23rd, 
Oct.  22nd,  1841.                           1840. 

s.   d.                                           8.    d. 

Wheat fi-a    .■*    "nrwiiiT  «•>    r. 

Barley . . 

...    31    6 

Barley 36     1 

Oats 

. . .    21    8 

Oats    23    1 

Rye 

. . .     88    3 

Rye..,, 36  11 

Beans..  . . 

. . .     38    6 

Beans 43    6 

Peas  .... 

. . .     an    fi 

Pp.as   /t.i    a 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Week  ending 
Sept.  10th     .. 
17th     .. 
24th     . . 
Oct.     Ist     . . 
8th     . . 
lotli     ., 
AggregateAverage 
of  the  six  weeks 
whicli     regulates 

the  duty 

Duties  payable  in 
London  till  Wed- 
nesday next  inclu 
sive,  and  at  the 
Outports  till  the 
arrival  efthemail 
of  that  day  from 

London  

Do.  on  grain  from 
British  posses- 
sions out  of  Eu- 
rope  


Wheat.lBarlev. 


71 
64 
63 
61 
61 
62 


64     1 


0    6 


39  10 
39  2 
39  5 
33  0 
31  10 
31     6 


35     9 


9    4 


0     6 


Oats.  I  Rye. 


23    6 


23 
22 


22  0 
21  7 
21     8 


39     1 

37  11 

38  5 
;j8  7 
35  10 
38     3 


38     0 


13    9 


2    0 


Beans. 

44    8 

44  10 

45  2 
42  11 
40  5 
38     6 


42   a 


12    6 


0     6 


0    61  0     6       0     6 


X 


Peas. 

44  8 
47     9 

45  11 
38  2 
38  1 
38    C 


43    a 


6     6 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

Oct.   25. 
The  transactions  in  Cloverseed  were  very  unimportant 
there  bein^  scarcely  any  sellers  at  present. 

jMustard  seed  found  purchasers  at  our  quotations.  Car- 
raway  was  held  firmly  at  previous  rates.  The  demand 
for  Tares  is  nearly  over,  prices  now  I'ange  from  65.  6d. 
to  7s.  6d.  per  bushel. 

Canary  seed  was  scarce  and  again  dearer. 
Linseed,  English,  sowing  54      59 

Baltic   —      —      crushing  48      54  per  qr. 

Mediter.  &  Odessa  50      54 
Large,  foreign....  —      — 
Clover,  English,  red  ....  —      —        white    —      —  per  cwt. 

Flemish —      —         do..     —      —        — 

New  Hamlmrgh  . .  —      —         do. .     —      —         c 

Old  do .....—      —         do. .     —      —         g 

French —      —         do..     —       —         § 

Hempseed,  small 40      45      large..  48      50 

Coriander 10      16      old....  16      18  per  cwt. 

Mustard,  brown,  new    ..10      14      white,.     9      13 pr. bush 

Trefoil 16      28 

Rapeseed,  English  new. .  36/.   40/. 

Rye  Grass,  English 30      42      Scotch    18      40 

Tares,  winter  —      —      New..      6        7s  6d 

Canary,  new 100     105        fine     110    115 

Carraway,  old 50      52        new    48    49    52 


PRICES     OF     HOPS. 

BOROUGH,  Oct.  25. 
In  the  Hop  market  there  is  not  much  activity  at  pre- 
sent;  the  fairs  at  Weyliill,  Rlaidstone,  and  other  parts 
not  having'  gone  off  briskly,  or  in  a  manner  to  encou- 
rage speculutioD.  The  crop,  some  think,  will  fall  below 
the  estimate,  and  this  induces  the  holders  to  keep  very 
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firm,  in  spile  of  the  limited  demand,  in  anticipation  of 
a  future  improvement.  The  duty  has  but  few  backers 
St  140,000/.  to  145,000/,  The  official  stntement  will 
be  out  in  about  a  mon'h.     Prices  mucii  the  same. 


Bags,  1836 
Pocks.  1 836 
Pocks.  1837 
Bags  1838 
Pocks.  18.38 
Baps  1839 
Pocks.  1839 
Hags  18i0 
Pocks.  1840 
Clipice  do.. 
Do.        1841 


East 

Kent. 

s.        s. 

Nominal 

None 
Xomiiial 

80..    9.^ 

100.. 115 

112..  120 
140..  200 


Mid. 
Kent. 


None 

80  . .    95 

100..  115 

112..  126 

140  to  180 

to  190 


Weald 
of  Kent. 

s.        s. 

Sussrx. 

rani- 
liam. 

s.         s. 

s. 

— 

— 

None 

\on<' 

— 

80  ..    95 

80..    95 







— 

100..  115 

100..  115 

— 





— • 

112..  IJO 

112  ..  12{i 

— 

115..  140 

115..  130 

~ 

POTATO    MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK,  WATERSIDE.  Oct.  25. 

The  Potato  market  during  the  greater  part  of  last  week 
has  been  siiortly  supi)lietl,  owing-  to  ihe  prevalence  of 
contrary  winds  and  rouii'h  boisterouii  weather,  prevent- 
ing the  arrival  of  vessels  from  the  north,  a';  well  as  from 
the  Channel  Islands.  13'jit  a  cliang-e  has  now  taken 
place,  which  has  caused  a  large  supply  to  come  into  the 
part  of  London  from  all  quarter's,  consistinsr  of  the 
lollowing- varieties,  viz.:  — irom  Yorkshire,  650  tons; 
Scotland,  520  ;  .lersey  and  Guernsey,  455;  Devons, 
265;  Kent  and  Essex,  630  ;  total,  2540  tons.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  shortness  of  supply  last  week  from  the 
above  causes,  and  many  of  the  buyerr.  belnG:  ont,  he 
demand  at  present  is  bri>k  for  bc^l  samples  of  York, 
Scotch,  and  Devons,  at  the  annexed  quotations. 

l'ai;S7'..VT  PRICKS   AS     ANXKXKD. 

s.  s. 

York    Reds 70  to  —  per    ton 

Scotch  , 70  — 

JJevons 70  — 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  Wliites 50  — 

1)0.                Blues 55  — 

Kent  and  Essex  Whites 50  CO 


AYOOL  MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 

Oct.  25. 
Just  now  the  traile  is  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty, 
and  the  amount  of  business  on  that  account  is  limited. 
Should  favourable  news  transpire  concerning  the  Ame- 
rican disturbances,  we  should  no  doubt  see  an  advance 
in  Wool. 

s.    (1.         s.   d. 

Down  Te>rgs 12     10  to  13     10 

Half-bred  Teggs 13       0         14      0 

Down  Ewes  and  Wethers It      0        12      0 

Down  Hogs  II       0         12      0 

Down  Wctlieis 10      0         10     10 

LHEDS,  Oct.  22.— We  are  not  able  to  notice  any 
new  feature  in  the  foreign  wool  trade  during  the  past 
week.  '1  he  amount  of  business  which  has  been  done, 
and  the  prices  obtained,  have  been  about  on  a  par  with 
those  of  last  week. 


LIVERPOOL,  Oct.  23. 

Scotch. — There  has  been  less  demand  for  Laid  High- 
land Wo;  I  this  week,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
most  of  the  pai-tics  having  supplied  themselves  when 
down  at  the  public  sale  last  week.  There  is  .^till  a 
good  inquiiy  for  White  Highland,  which  is  scarce.  We 
iiave  heard  of  no  transactions  in  Crossed  or  Cheviot 
tliis  week,  wdiich  may  be  accounted  for  as  above. 

s.    d.      s.    d. 
Enid  Higlilnnd  Wool, per  24 lbs..     8    8  to    9    0 

While     do.  do 13     0       14     0 

Laid    Crossed      do.,  unwashed.,     fit!      10    fi 

Do.  washed         do 10    0      12    0 

Do.  Clieviot  unwashed  do 9     9       12    0 

Do.  washed 14    (i      18    0 

Cheviot  wltitc,  washed '-ii    0     ^-1    0 


FOREIGN. 

CITY,  Oct,  25.— The  imports  of  Wool  in'o  Lou- 
don during  the  past  week  were  1,929  bales,  ol  winch 
1,G93  were  (rom  Sydney,  221  irom  Germany,  12  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  three  from  Portugal.  Theie  is  no 
great  extent  of  Imsine-s  domg  ju>l  now,  as  there  are 
public  sales  of  about  10,000  bale^.  of  Colonial  coming 
on  early  next  month,  perhaps  by  the  4ili. 

Some  very  lugubrious  statements  are  in  circulation 
respecting  a  great  falling  o(f  in  our  export  of  WoolK-.n 
goods,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  arc  not  exaggerated  lor 
party  purposes.  The  Wool  manufacture  abroad  is  un- 
doubtedly flourishing. 

Accounts  from  Moscow  of  the  17ih  ult.  state,  that  at 
the  fair  of  Neshegorodschen  the  (luantily  of  -oods 
brought  forward  was  considerably  gieaier  tiian  at  that 
of  last  year,  and  that  the  sales  were  also  larger,  espe- 
cially in  Cotton  fabrics.  A  good  aiany  VVooilen  uriieles 
were  purchased  for  the  consumption  of  the  interior  pro- 
vinces, and  also  for  the  Kiachta  trade  there  was  an  in- 
cri  ased  business  done. 

At  Elboeui,  France,  about  a  \'-efk  since  a  good  bu- 
siness was  doing  in  W^ooU.  ()i\\.  qualities  were  in 
dnn;ind  and  finu. 

At  the  public  saKs  of  Wool  at  Amsterdam,  on  the 
14lhinsf.,  65  bales  out  of  391  Portuguese  went  at  96  to 
131  cents.;  326  baks  wilhdrawn  at  95  to  ISOc^nis. ;  5 
bales  Italian  brought  129  to  140  cent;. ;  2  bales  supe- 
rior Danish  sold  at  142  to  IWj  cents.;  1  bale  washtd 
Smyrna  sold  at  70  cents,  5  do.  withdrawn  a'  81  to  81 
cents.  ;  14  bales  in  grease  withdrawn  at  42  to  7fJ  cents., 
and  5  bales  German  withdrawn  ai  120  to  130  cent'^. 
Second  sales. —36  bales  superior  German  sold  sr  163  to 
180  cents  7  Portuguese  at  84  to  1()2  cents.,  6  German 
Pael  at  126  cents. ;  23  b?iles  coai>u  at  64  to  90  cents. ; 
9  Smyrna  at  14  cents.  ;  9  Russian  at  69  to  "/U  cents. ; 
55  superior  German  withdrawn  at  163  cents. ;  10  bales 
of  Portuguese  sold  at  120  cents.;  33  GeimanPaelat 
122  to  126  cents. ;  6  bales  Bo.snia  at  83  to  92  cents. ;  1 1 
'J'urkish  at  87  cents. ;  26  Suiyrna  at  99  cents.  ;  6  Rus- 
sian at  r9  cents.;  4  Smyrna,  in  grease,  at  45  cents., 
and  13  bal  js  Laibary  at  44  to  45  cents. 

LEEDS,  Oct.  22.— The  general  character  of  the 
news  from  the  United  States,  and  the  anxiety  connected 
with  the  present  position  of  affairs  with  that  country, 
together  with  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  goods 
here,  consequent  on  the  advanced  .state  of  the  season, 
have  increased  the  caution  previously  evinevd  by  the 
manulactnrers  in  purchasing  wool.  Sales,  therefore, 
have  been  very  limited  this  week.  From  these  causes 
also  prices  may  be  quoted  a  shade  lo-.ver  than  three 
weeks  ago. 


PRICES  OF  MANURES. 

Subjoined  are  the  present  prices  of  several  sorts  of 
manure  : — 

Bone-dust,  21s.  6d.  per  qr,  of  8  bushels 
Half-inch  ditto,  21s.  per  qr.  do. 
Rape-dust,  "/.  Os.  per  ton. 
Rags,  4/.  to  4/.  lOs.  per  ton. 
Graves,  5/.  to  5/.  10s.  per  ton. 
Gypsum,  38s.  pet  ion. 
Salt,  2/.  5s.  dirty,  2/.  15s.  clean,  per  ton. 
Lance's  Carbon,  12s.  Od.  per  qr. 

,,      Humus,  14s.  Od.     „ 
Soap  ashes,  lOs.  per  ton. 
Artificial  Manure,  12s.  per  qr. 

Poittevin's  Patent  Disinfected  Manure,  13s.  6d.  per  (jr. 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  22s.  6d.  to  24s.  Od.  per  cwt. 
Nitrate  of  Potash  or  Saltpetre,  26s.  6d.  to  273.  Od.  per 

cwt. 
Willey  Dust,  4/.  4s.  per  ton. 
The  Urate  of  the  London  Manure  Company,  5/.     s. 

per  ton. 
Alcxauder'.s  Chie-fou,  orCliinese  Manure,  21s.  per  cwt. 


Printed  by  Joseph  Kogerson,  24,  Norfolk- street,  ijtraud, 
London, 
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PLATE   I. 

The  Sheep  which  form  the  subject  of  ouv  first  Plate,  are,  two  of  them  sixteen  monthsi 
okl  South-down  Rams,  and  one  twenty-eight  months  old,  bred  by,  and  the  property  of, 
Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge.  These  Sheep  Avere  exhibited  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  at  Liverpool,  and  obtained 
the  three  first  Prizes.  The  two  former  Avon  the  first  and  second  Prizes  as  Shearlings, 
one  Thirty,  the  other  Fifteen  Sovereigns ;  and  the  third  also  gained  the  first  Prize 
of  Thirty  Sovereigns  as  the  best  Ram  of  any  age.  Mr.  Webb  stands  now  a  suc- 
cessful competitor  with  the  Sussex  men  as  a  breeder  of  South-downs.  We  understand 
that  one  of  these  rams  was  let  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  at  the  extraordinary 
price  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  season. 


PLATE     II. 


The  Drill,  Avhich  is  the  subject  of  the  second  Plate,  is  a  Turnip  and  Manure  Drill, 
for  Avhich  a  Prize  of  Ten  Sovereigns,  as  the  best  Drill  for  Turnips  and  Manure,  was 
awarded  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  at  the  Liverpool  Meeting,  to 
R.  Hornsby,  Spittlegate,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire.  This  Drill,  for  Turnips  and  Manure, 
is  very  simple  in  its  construction, — upon  two  rollers  for  ridge  work,  on  a  sliding  prin- 
ciple, admitting  of  various  widths,  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  inches  apart ;  very  easy 
to  manage.  Will  deposit  from  one  to  six  pounds  of  seed,  and  from  four  to  one  hundred 
bushels  of  any  pulverized  manures  per  acre. 


ON  LIQUID  MANURE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THK  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — The  wan*  of-  precision,  the  absence  of  al- 
most all  reflection  iu  agricultural  experiments, 
while  various  means  are  so  obvious  for  improving 
the  soil,  and  thereby  increasing  its  productive  con- 
dition, will  1  trust  be  some  excuse  for  my  offering 
these  observations  (imperfect  as  they  are)  on  liquid 
manure. 

1  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  subject  consi- 
dered separately  is  by  no  means  so  generally  enter- 
tained as  its  importance  demands,  or  as  it  deserves 
to  be  in  an  economical  paint  of  view. 

In  passing  through  farm-yards,  over  lands,  and 
by  roadsides,  where  immense  heaps  of  dung  have 
been  laid  for  many  months  together,  it  must  forcibly 
have  struck  many,  how  much  of  the  essential  part 
of  the  collected  manure  is  lost  by  evaporation  of 
its  gases,  and  by  absorption  and  dissipation  around 
and  underneath. 

OLD    SERIES.] 


"  It  will  bear  the  test  of  experiment,  that  one 
gallon  of  urino  having  undergone  the  putrefactive 
process  will  be  found  worth  ten  times  its  weight  of 
rotten  straw."'*  Instead  of  losing  this  essential  ar- 
ticle in  the  way  that  is  now  done,  I  propose  that 
every  occupier  of  land,  and  every  one  keeping 
cattle,  should  have  iu  his  farm-yard  or  premises  a 
covered  cistern  or  reservoir,  into  which  the  drains 
from  his  stables,  out-houses,  &c.,  should  be  con- 
ducted, and  into  which  also  should  be  thrown  all 
refuse,  soapsuds,  &c.,  used  in  the  house.  Theliquor 
thus  obtained  should  at  the  proper  times  be  taken  ia 
water-proof  carts,  having  a  suitable  outlet  made  so 
as  to  allow  the  fluid  to  pass  off  gradur.lly,  much 
after  the  manner  of  water  from  a  sprinkling  pot,  so 
as<o  divide  it  fairly  over  the  land  to  be  manured. 

The  advantage  you  obtain  by  tlje  application  of 
liquid  manure,  as  compared  with  dung,  is  that  a  fluid 
containinijr  saline  and  animal  matter  will  more  rea- 


*  De  Fellenburg. 
2    E  1^0.  6.- 
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dily  and  more  effectually  decompose  the  carbon 
contained  in  the  soil  than  dung  itself—the  end 
and  intent  of  all  manures  or  avieiidments  of  the  soil. 
I  find  that  the  nitrate  of  soda  so  much  in  vogue  is 
said  to  cost  between  twenty  and  thirty  shillings  per 
owt. ;  it  has  doubtless  those  essential  qualities  ca- 
pable of  improving  lands.  Suppose  then  that  you 
want  to  imitate  this  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  least  pos- 
sible cost  in  liquid  manure,  instead  of  using  it  in  the 
dear  and  extravagant  method,  as  is  done  at  present. 
I  propose  that  an  iron  furnace  (say  it  may  hold 
ten  gallons)  be  placed  over  a  fire  in  the  open  air, 
and  into  it  should  be  put  half  a  hundredweight  of 
common  salt ;  when  the  salt  has  become  moderately 
hot,  then  add  to  it  eight  fluid  ounces  of  aqua 
fortis.  Upon  stirring  this  mixture,  a  considerable 
portion  of  muriatic  acid  gas  (chlorine)  contained  in 
the  salt  will  escape  in  the  form  of  vapour.  After 
having  mixed  it  pretty  well,  it  may  be  thrown  into 
the  waterproof  cart,  and  the  cart  to  be  filled  with 
the  urine,  &c.,  from  the  cistern  ;  and  in  this  manner 
you  have  a  liquid  manure  having  for  its  basis  the 
nitrate  of  soda. 

To  my  mind  no  better  method  could  be  used  in 
applying  the  urate,  so  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
French  agriculturists,  than  by  mixing  burnt  gyp- 
sum (plaster  of  Paris),  to  which  a  little  aqua  foi-tis 
m-riy  be  added  to  make  it  more  soluble,  with  urine 
collected  as  I  have  described.  The  article  is  rea- 
dily and  cheaply  obtained  ;  like  lime  is  soon  burnt, 
and  made  proper  for  use  ;  in  a  state  of  solution  is 
better  divided,  and  its  usefulness  comes  directly 
into  action. 

I  have  beard  from  farmers  that  "  bones  used  as 
manure  are  so  long  buried  before  any  sensible  ad- 
vantage is  derived  from  them  as  manure,  that  they 
are  therefore  objectionable,  and  that  bone  dust  is 
so  very  expensive  that  few  are  inclined  to  use  it." 

I  would  briefly  suggest  that  much  that  is  objec- 
tionable could  be  surmounted  by  the  simple  process 
of  burning  bones  in  the  open  air  until  they  become 
white,  and  are  easily  broken  into  powder.  When 
this  is  done,  the  powder  may  be  put  into  a  suitable 
vessel,  and  to  it  may  be  added  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol*),  in  order  to  set  free 
the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  lime  contained  in  the 
bones.  VVhen  this  is  done,  it  may  be  mixed  with 
the  urine  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  the 
liquid  manure  imitating  the  nitrate  of  soda.  Thus, 
if  bones  or  bone  dust  be  a  good  and  suitable  manure, 
by  this  method  you  apply  it  most  beneficially,  and 
make  it  most  economical. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  describe  the  peculiar  soils 
or  circumstances  in  which  one  or  the  other  of  these 
solutions  is  to  be  preferred,  but  have  merely  glanced 
at  the  subject  in  order  to  bring  the  attention  of 
others  to  it,  who  are  doubtless  more  able  to  treat 
it  methodically  and  more  scientifically,  whose  time 
is  more  at  their  own  disposal,  and  whose  interests 
«re  more  immediately  concerned  in  affairs  of  this 
kind  than  those  of  my  own. 

The  readers  of  this  Journal  are  well  aware  of  the 
importance  this  subject  holds  in  diflerent  countries 
on  the  continent,  where  soils  which  the  English 
farmer  would  despise  as  unproductive  and  next  to 
useless,  are  by  the  methods  here  spoken  of  made  to 
produce  crops  equal  to  any  in  the  most  favoured 
spots  of  our  own  country. 
I  shall  feel  a  satisfaction  if  what  I  have  here  com- 


municated may  be  the  means  of  advancing  iu  the 
most  trifling  degree  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  or 
that  it  may  in  the  slightest  sense  add  to  the  improve- 


ment of  agriculture 


John  Ashford. 
Hinchley,  Leicestershire,  15th  November,  1841. 


*  The  (Jifl'oreiit  acids  here  named  are  boitt  obtained  at  the 
"imnufMtiirirnj  chemists  in  large  towns,  as  London,  Liver- 
pool, Bristol,  ice,  &c. 


THE  JERSEY  TRENCHING 
PLOUGH. 

Sir, — About  a  fortnight  since,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  an  anonymous  article  in  your  journal  on 
the  Jersey  trenching  plough  that  was  exhibited  at 
the  Liverpool  Show. 

The  writer  fancied  that  if  some  one  who  had 
written  in  its  praise,  had  been  the  manufacturer  of 
the  plough,  and  wrote  it  up  for  sale,  he  could  not 
have  written  more  strongly. 

Thus  are  all  our  impressions  fixed.  The  writer 
who  objects  to  it,  saw  it  probably  on  the  first  day's 
trial,  when  a  thousand  persons  crowded  on  tlie 
horses,  driver,  and  ploughman,  and  trod  down  the 
furrow  slice  as  soon  as  it  was  turned — when,  in- 
deed, no  one  could  form  a  sound  opinion  of  its 
work  ;  and  I  take  occasion  to  object  to  this  public 
mode  of  trial,  wlien  horses  terrified  by  noise  and 
crowds,  a  driver  vexed  and  cenfused,  and  a  plough- 
man pushed  about  and  nervous,  are  to  stamp  the 
value  of  a  new  instrument. 

The  following  day  the  plough  did  its  work  admi- 
rably, drawn  by  Earl  Derby's  noble  team  of  six 
Suffolk  punches,  without  a  strain,  and  turned  six- 
teen inches  of  soil. 

The  committee  and  others  were  witnesses  ;  and 
one  gentleman,  who  was  only  present  the  first  day, 
has  ordered  the  stoutest  plough  that  can  be  made,  to 
trench  land  intended  for  extensive  plantation  ;  others 
have  been  ordered  for  potato  culture. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  an  instance  of  re- 
markable success  from  its  use,  which  has  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  visiting  committee  of  the 
Jersey  Agricultural  Society  this  week. 

A  piece  of  land,  about  two  acres,  which  was  in 
turnips  and  old  ley  the  previous  year,  was  manured 
in  February  with  nine  tons  of  stable  dung  to  the 
acre.  A  trench  w;v'.  opened  down  the  middle  of  tlie 
land  ;  a  small  plough,  with  a  pair  of  horses,  turned 
the  scurf  and  manure  into  the  trench;  the  trench 
plough,  drawn  by  eight  small  horses  (four  Suftblks, 
or  Clydesdales  would  have  sufficed),  turned  four- 
teen inches  of  clean  soil  on  the  manure.  The  pota- 
toes, after  the  land  had  been  harrowed,  were  set 
four  inches  deep  ;  nine  inches  between  the  sets,  and 
twenty  inches  between  the  rows.  On  the  22nd  of 
April,  they,  on  appearing,  were  harrowed,  rolled, 
and  soon  after  horse-hoed. 

The  corcmittee  visited  the  crop  last  week ;  and  on 
hearing  the  report  of  Colonel  Le  Couteur,  and  Mr. 
Ingle,  late  of  Lynn,  who  saw  the  produce  of  a  perch 
forked  out  and  measured,  JStlbs.  to  '22  feet  square, 
awarded  it  the  premium.  The  produce  was  enor- 
mous, even  for  Jersey,  being  above  twenty-two  tons 
to  the  acre. 

On  another  farm,  cultivated  nearly  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  usual  mode  being  to  use  the  trench 
plough  for  potatoes  and  all  long-rooted  crops,  the 
potatoes  were  taken  up  with  Le  Boutillier's  paddle 
or  prong  plough — an  improvement,  a  very  simple 
one,  has  been  made  to  it.  The  prongs  which  revolve 
had  three  teeth — they  now  have  but  two,  which  are 
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found  to  revolve  more  rapidly,  and  to  tbrow  out  the 
potatoes  better  ;  tbe  draught  is  also  considerably 
lessened.  \Vitli  this  plough,  drawn  by  three  horses, 
a  driver,  a  ploughman,  and  twelve  picliers,  eleven 
tons  of  potatoes  were  dug  and  loaded  in  one  day. 

It  is  with  confidence  asserted,  that  if  this  s3^ste!n 
were  adopted  in  all  soils  in  Great  Britain  which  ad- 
mit of  being  turned  ten  inches,  the  crops  of  potatoes 
would  be  increased  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  subse- 
quent ones  much  improved  throughout  the  rotation. 
Let  everv  farmer  who  sneers  at  a  lesson  coming 
from  so  small  a  spot,  try  tbeexperimant  on  one  acre 
with  any  two  of  bis  ploughs,  only  being  careful  that 
the  trench  is  first  of  all  well  opened  ;  and  that 
the  first  plough  takes  the  dung  with  a  shallow  furrow 
of  three  inches,  and  an  inch  wider  than  that  which 
is  to  follow,  which  should  only  turn  over  as  much 
clean  soil  as  it  may,  no  grass  or  dung  whatever. 

This  will  bean  approximation  to  the  Jersey  trench 
ploughing,  but  will  not  do  the  work  so  effectually, 
yet  the  result  will  be  conclusive. 

Jersey,  Nov.  12,1841.  A  Jehsey  Farmer. 


ON  FARM  BUILDINGS,  RAISING 
TURNIPS,  &c. 

TO    THE    EDITOR   OF    THE    FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

In  last  magazine  I  observed  an  engraving  of  a 
plan  of  a  farm-yard  at  Goodwood,  in  Sussex,  the 
seat  of  the  Uuke  of  Richmond.  The  square  compact 
form  which  I  like  to  see  in  plans  of  farm  buildings 
is  very  well  adapted,  and  with  no  waste  ground,  as 
is  most  generally  the  case  in  farmeries — one  building 
stands  here,  and  another  there,  and  much  unneces- 
sary fencing  is  required  to  connect  them,  and  the 
yards  are  consequently  exposed,  and  want  the  shel- 
ter so  desirable  for  stock. 

In  this  plan,  the  houses  very  properly  constitute 
the  fences  of  the  farmery,  and  afford  more  warmth 
and  convenience  than  if  the}^  were  scattered  and  de- 
tached. I  observe  that  no  cow  shed  is  placed — but 
this  want  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  its  being  a  manor 
farm  ;  in  which  cases,  the  cows  and  the  dairy  are 
usually  a  separate  concern,  and  the  poultry  also.  A 
cow-shed  may  be  placed  fronting  the  pond,  or  on 
any  side  of  the  yards  with  some  little  alteration.  Tbe 
fowl-Louse  seems  awkwardl}^  placed  at  tbe  entry  to 
the  stable,  and  may  be  safer  from  harm  to  tbe  poul- 
try in  a  situation  nearer  to  the  cottages.  One  house 
is  hardly  sufficient,  but  that  will  depend  on  circum- 
stances. Thecart  house  and  stables  are  well  planned, 
and  of  a  proper  width  ;  the  stalls  in  tbe  stables  par- 
ticularly so.  as  they  can  be  converted  into  loose 
boxes  at  pleasure.  Tbe  bed  room  over  is  very  pro- 
per for  single  servants,  and  tbe  double  cottage  for 
married  labourers. 

The  accommodation  for  farm  servants  is  yet  far 
behind  tbe  improvements  lately  introduced  into  other 
departments  in  farm  buildings  ;  and  the  cottages  in 
tliis  plan  too  much  resemble  the  execrable  penfolds 
of  Tweedside  and  Northumberland,  where  large 
families  are  huddled  together  into  a  space  of  about 
16  feet  square.  The  expence  of  raising  the  side 
walls  to  afford  some  chamber  accommodation 
would  not  be  great;  and  I  do  not  know  any  thing 
connected  with  farm  buildings  that  calls  more  loudly 
for  amendment.  But  tbe  ground  plan  is  only  shown 
here,  and  perhaps  tbe  cottage  is  raised. 

This  plan  may  be  altered  and  enlarged  to  suit 
any  locality  ;   the  barn  may  range  next  the  rick- 


yard,  and  tbe  dung  courts  may  be  multiplied  and 
contracted.  Where  thrashing  by  machinery  is  yet 
excluded,  it  is  the  best  plan  1  have  yet  seen  ;  and  is 
much  to  be  recommended  to  tbe  notice  of  landowners 
and  farmers  who  may  be  erecting  or  altering  their 
farm   buildings. 

I  read  in  last  magazine,  an  account  of  the  mode  of 
raising  turnips  followed  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
by  Sir  F.  Mackenzie,  a  gentleman  of  note  in  the  agri- 
cultural world.  The  preparation  of  lacds  in  autumn 
for  the  green  crops  of  the  ensuing  year,  must  sup- 
pose a  dry  soil  and  an  early  climate,  and  also  a  free- 
dom from  the  annual  and  other  weeds  that  infest  our 
best  turnip  lands.  The  lands  mentioned  possess 
the  last  requisite  from  their  moorish  nature ;  other- 
wise, a  proper  tilth  would  scarcely  be  attainable  in 
that  northern  latitude.  In  all  cases  where  tbe  soil 
and  climate,  and  the  state  of  the  land  will  admit, 
even  a  partial  working  of  the  land  in  autumn  will 
very  much  further  the  spring  operations,  and  cabbages 
may  be  planted  in  that  season  ;  and  for  beet-root 
and  rutabaga  it  must  prove  very  beneficial.  If  the 
dung  cannot  be  applied,  a  ready  state  of  tbe  land 
and  one  fresh  tilth  may  be  available. 

Sir  F.  Mackenzie  applies  both  putrescent  and  arti- 
ficial manures,  which  few  farmers  will  find  conve- 
nient. The  circumstance  of  females  carrying  a  ma- 
nure in  aprons  and  depositing  it  on  the  land,  and 
sowing  and  covering  the  turnip  seed,  looks  very 
like  a  "retrogression"  in  the  machinery  of  field 
operations,  not  to  have  been  expected  from  a  Scotch 
amateur;  and  reminds  us  ©f  Ireland  and  the  conti- 
nent, where  women  carry  out  manures  on  their  back, 
and  perform  other  works  of  animals.  No  great  stretch 
of  ingenuity  would  be  required  to  make  the  machine 
that  inserts  tbe  dibble  holes  deposit  both  the  artifi- 
cial manure  and  the  turnip  seed  at  tbe  proper  inter- 
vals, which  would  look  like  science  applied  to  utdity. 
I  admire  animal  power  and  machinery  doing  the 
work  of  human  beings,  and  more  still,  to  see  inani- 
mate agents  supersede  the  animate  ;  and  thus  reduce 
human  labour,  and  employ  it  to  direct  instead  of 
performing.  The  above  mode  must  be  slow,  or  em. 
ploy  an  overwhelming  force. 

A  paragraph  has  been  going  the  round  of  our 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  containing  an  account 
of  experiments  in  growing  wheat,  by  some  French 
agriculturists  near  Brest. 

Tbe  seed  was  sown  on  an  untilled  surface,  and 
pressed  into  the  ground  and  covered  with  straw  one 
inch  thick  ;  ar.d  some  seeds  were  placed  oi:  a  pane 
of  glass,  and  also  covered  with  straw.  The  crops 
were  very  productive,  yielding  a  very  tall  growth, 
and  containing  fifty  to  eighty  grains  on  an  ear.  Tbe 
straw  would  afford  protection  against  both  cold  and 
drought,  and  also  nutritious  matters  by  its  decompo- 
sition. From  these  results,  an  inference  has  been 
drawn,  that  tbe  earth  is  only  a  secondary  means  of 
vegetation  ;  and  that  the  chief  support  is  drawn  from 
the  atmosphere — a  supposition  long  entertained  by 
several  physiologists,  and  strengthened  by  daily  ob- 
servation. It  also  bears  on  tbe  opinion,  that  all  ma- 
nures should  be  applied  on  the  surface,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  fact,  from  my  own  practice  and 
experience.  Manures  covered  in  tbe  land,  produce  a 
great  exuberance  of  roots  and  fibres  ;  whereas  all 
sound  and  productive  plants  have  tbe  roots  short, 
hard,  and  crisp,  like  the  claws  of  birds. 
'  The  present  mode  of  raising  crops  is  a  most  la- 
borious and  expensive  process;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  some  shorter  roads  will  soon  be  dis- 
covered. But  tbe  obtaining  of  one  crop  by  an  easier 
mode,  does  not  constitute  a  system  ;  the  beaiings  on 
future  crops  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  also  the 
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state  of  tbe  land.  In  tbe  present  case,  the  quantity 
of  straw  must  be  looked  at,  and  tbe  cbange  thrit 
would  bappeii  from  usinjjit  as  a  manure  unprepared, 
instead  of  affording^  food  and  litter  for  animals. 

The  bint  is  valuable,  though  tbe  great,  and  in  many- 
cases  insuperable,  difficult}'  lies  in  reducing  a  single 
instance  to  general  and  extensive  practice.      J.  D. 


MODERN     IMPROVEMENTS     IN 
GALLOWAY. 

(from  the  "  HISTORY  OF  GALLOWAY,"  A  VERY  IN- 
TERESTING WORK  JUST  PUBLISHED  BY  MR. 
NICHOLSON,    KIRKCUDBRIGHT.) 

The  improvements  lately  made  in  the  agricul- 
tural system  of  Galloway  appear  chiefly  to  consist 
in  a  better  management  of  drill  husbandry,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  turnips ;  a  more  strict 
adherence  to  alternate  crops ;  more  scientific 
modes  of  manuring,  fencing,  and  draining  ;  and 
the  more  general  use  of  better  implements. 
These  changes  in  the  practice  of  husbandry  have 
rendered  the  soil  so  much  more  productive,  that 
it  is  said  to  3'ield  about  twice  as  much  food 
as  it  did  at  a  distance  of  time  not  exceeding  sixty 
years. 

Potato  crops,  indeed,  for  a  considerable  period 
had  been  tolerably  attended  to  ;  but  the  cultivation 
of  turnips  had  been  either  neglected  or  wretchedly 
managed.  For  some  time  past,  however,  every 
successive  season  has  displayed  an  increased 
extent  of  this  valuable  root;  while  in  many  in- 
stances the  excellency  of  the  crop  is  the  best 
proof  of  its  proper  treatment. 

For  promoting  the  growth  of  this  crop,  bone- 
dust  has  been  resorted  to  with  wonderful  success.* 
The  feeding  of  sheep  upon  turnips  is  now  become 
general;  and  the  practice  is  profitable,  for  its 
effects  are  perceptible  both  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  grain  afterwards  raised  upon  the 
land.  In  the  management  of  black  cattle,  the 
farmers  of  Galloway  certainly  excel.  Their  breed,  in 
many  respects,  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  island,  t 

*  "  Bones,  which  have  now  become  a  very  im- 
portant manure,  are  composed  of  earthy  salts,  chiefly 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  little  carbonate  of  lime, 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  about  one-half  of  decom- 
posable animal  matter.  Those  of  fat  young  animals 
are  allowed  to  be  the  best.  They  are  less  beneficial 
for  clay  lands  than  for  light  soilsjand  less  efficacious 
in  wet  than  in  dry  seasons.  In  the  improved  districts 
of  Scotland,  bone-dust  is  coming  into  verv  general 
use  as  a  manure  for  turnips,  and  mills  for  crusliing 
bones  are  general  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
There  bas  been  no  improvement  in  Scottish  agricul- 
ture so  universally  adopted  as  that  of  ap])lving  bone- 
dust  to  land  intended  for  the  production  of  turnips  ; 
and  it  seems  better  qualified  than  any  manure 
hitherto  tried  for  bringing  waste  land  into  culti- 
vation. It  is  light,  and  can  be  carted  to  a  great 
distance  at  little  expense,  one  waggon-load  of  100 
bushels  being  found  nearly  equal  to  40  cart-loads  of 
farm-yard  manure.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  its 
efficacy  remains  during  the  whole  rotation,  and  even 
after  it.  On  pastoral  farms  it  will  be  found  exceed- 
ingly useful ;  as,  raising  a  better  crop  of  turnips,  it 

will  greatly  improve  the  condition  of  the   stock." 

i'roin  "  A  'f  realise  on  Agriculture  and  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry, by  .I.Jackson,  Penicuik." 

t  "  A  true  (Jalloway  bullock  :— He  is  straight  and 


There  is  in  the  pastures  of  even  inferior  land  here 
a  nourishing  kindliness  not  possessed  by  the  richer 
grain  soils  of  the  eastern  pwrts  of  Scotland;  and 
to  this  quality,  with  the  general  mildness  of  the 
climate,  may  probably  be  attributed  the  superiority 
of  the  beef  of  Galloway  cattle.  Whether  the 
breed  of  Galloirays  has  improved  of  late,  or  not, 
is  a  question  we  are  not  competent  to  decide  ;  but 
that  the  purest  and  best  specimens  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Stewartry,  is  generally  allowed. 

The  fattening  of  cattle  by  house-feeding  has 
not  yet  become  general,  but  it  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground,  and  is  practised  with  a  success  not 
surpassed  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  kingdom. 
The  specimens  which  have  been  produced  at  the 
Highland  Society's  Cattle  Shows  were  always  of 
so  fine  a  description  as  to  attract  universal  admi- 
ration. 

The  farmers,  however,  seem  generally  disposed 
to  prefer  consuming  their  turnips  by  sheep  upon 
the  ground,  rather  than  by  oxen  in  the  house. 
Considering  the  general  state  of  the  soil,  there  is, 
perhaps,  wisdom  in  the  practice;  for  until  the 
land  be  enriched  to  a  certain  extent,  the  removal 
of  even  a  portion  of  the  crop  of  turnips  is  followed 
by  detrimental  consequences,  leaving  the.  ground 
little  ameliorated.* 

Of  late  the  farmers  of  the  district  have  found 
great  facility  in  obtaining  markets  for  their  fat 
stock.  Steam  vessels  ply  regularly  between  the 
ports  of  Galloway  and  Liverpool ;  and  thei'e  is 
also  a  constant  communication  maintained  be- 
tween Galloway  and  both  Ireland  and  Glasgow. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  these  arrangements  are 
powerfully  felt  by  the  agricultural  and  mercantile 
interests  of  the  south  of  Scotland.  Goods  can 
sometimes  be  conveyed  from  iWanche-tor  to  nearly 
the  centre  of  Galloway  in  a  day  ;  and  travellers, 
on  some  occasions,  leave  London  after  breakfast 
on  one  day,  and  breakfast  the  next  in  Kirkcud- 
bright. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  railroad  touching 
on  Dumfries,  or  passing  through  the  district,  may 
yet  be  formed,  and  prove  the  source  of  more  ex- 
tended intercourse. 

During  the  period  mentioned  in  this  chapter, 
the  trade  of  Galloway  has  amazingly  increased. 
Formerly,  every  article  required  by  the  inhabitants, 
except  goods  of  the  most  ordinary  description  , 
was  sent  for  from  some  of  the  large  towns  at  a 
considerable  distance  ;  but  now  the  towns  of  the 
district  afford  all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the 
elegancies  of  life. 

The  facilities  for  the  advancement  of  trade  have 
kept  pace  with  its  progress.     Harbours  have  been 

broad  in  the  back,  and  nenrlv  level  from  tbe  head  to 
tbe  rump,  closely  compiicted  between  tbe  shoulder 
and  ribs,  and  also  betwixt  the  ribs  and  the  loins — 
broad  at  the  loins,  not  however  with  hooked  bones  or 
projecting  knobs  ;  so  that,  when  viewed  above,  the 
whole  body  appears  beautifully  rounded,  like  tbe 
longitudinal  section  of  a  roller.  lie  is  long  in  the 
quarters,  but  not  broad  in  the  twist.  He  is  deep  in 
the  chest,  short-in  tbe  leg,  and  moderately  fine  in  the 
bone — clean  in  tbe  choji  and  in  the  neck.  His  bead 
is  of  a  moderate  size,  with  liirge  rough  ears,  and  full, 
but  not  prominent  eyes,  or  heavy  eye-brows,  so  that 
he  has  a  calm,  though  determined  look.  His  wcll- 
pi'oportioned  form  is  clothed  with  a  loose  and  mellow 
skin,  adorned  with  long  soft  glossy  hair." — Smitu. 

*  For  some  of  tbe  preceding  information  we  own 
our  obligation  to  i\Ir.  Macellan,  lately  farmer  in 
Glentoo,  r.ow  agricultural  overseer  to  liio  Duke  of 
Leinster,  Ireland. 
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improved,  light-houses  erected,  and  beacons  or 
buoys  placed  "..i  suitable  situations  for  the  safety 
of  navigation. 

Since  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  people  of  Gallo- 
way have  made  very  considerable  progress  in  the 
path  of  knowledge  and  intelligence.  ]:^ducation 
has  become  generally  diffused,  it  being  a  rare 
thing  to  find  a  native  adult  who  cannot  both  read 
and  write.  The  children  of  the  poor  are  encouraged 
to  attend  schools,  sometimes  free  of  expense  ;  and 
thns  the  mind  is  laid  open  to  correct  moral  and 
religious  impressions.  The  extensive  circulation 
of  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal,  and  other  cheap 
periodical  publications,  has,  at  the  same  time,  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  removing  prejudices,  and 
enlightening  the  minds  of  the  people, 

Twenty-six  years  ago,  there  was  only  one 
printing  press  in  Galloway.  At  present  there  are 
no  fewer  than  eight  generally  in  operation.  One 
newspaper  is  printed  at  Stranraer,  namely,  the 
Galloxvay  Reginter.  This  paper  frequently  contains 
very  interesting  matter ;  it  first  appeared  as  a 
literary  publication. 

By  the  general  improvements  of  the  district,  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  considerably 
enhanced. 

The  draining  of  marshes  and  mosses,  the 
erection  of  more  spacious  and  better  ventilated 
houses,  the  more  comfortable  clothing  and  nutri- 
tious diet  now  used,  and  the  greater  attention  to 
cleanliness,  have  banished  several  diseases,  such 
as  the  ague,  whicii  formerly  prevailed  to  a  painful 
degree.  It  is  true,  the  ultimate  boundary  of  human 
life  has  not  been  extended ;  but  its  average 
duration  has  been  materially  augmented.  From 
this  state  of  things  the  population  of  Galloway  is 
yearly  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  constant, 
and  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  stream  of 
emigration,  caused  by  the  removal  of  its  youth  to 
more  extended  fields  of  enterprise.  JMany  of  these 
spirited  and  enlightened  Gallovidians  reflect  much 
credit  on  their  native  district ;  whilst  some 
of  them  return  to  enrich  the  places  of  their  birth, 
by  the  ample  fruits  of  their  successful  exertions. 
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A  Few  Words  on  the  Corn-Laws,  &c.  ;  by 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  James  Charles  Dal- 
BiAc,  K.C.H.    London.    John  Ollivier,  1841. 

It  is  truly  refreshing,  amidst  the  dimness  and 
delusion  with  which  this  questio  vexata  has  been 
obscured,  and  the  tortuous  mazes  into  which  the 
economists  delight  to  lead  us  in  our  search  for  light 
and  a  plain  path,  to  have  found  such  a  guide  as 
Sir  Charles  proves  in  his  pamphlet.  We  have  sel- 
dom read  anything  so  well  calculated,  alike  from 
its  philanthropic  spirit  and  straightforward  plain 
dealing,  to  produce  a  right  impression  upon  the 
class  to  which  it  is  professedly  addressed,  or 
better  adapted  to  direct  "  the  reflecting  portion  of 
her  Majesty's  people,"  to  a  juster  view  of  a 
question  upon  which  in  a  great  measure  will  de- 
pend, not  only  "  a  due  supply  of  their  daily  bread," 
but  upon  the  right  adjustment  of  which  is  perilled 
the  welfare  and  stability  of  this  great  empire. 

With  so  moraentous  a  matter  it  is  eminently 
the  duty  of  every  one  to  make  himself  acquainted ; 
but  as  being  primarily  concerned,  none  have  so 
immediate  an    interest   as  those   to   whom  this 


pamphlet  is  especially  addressed,  viz.,  "  those  who 
earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
whether  manufacturing  operatives,  agricultural  la- 
bourers, mechanics,  or  handicraftsmen ;"  and 
therefore  it  is  our  wish  that  it  had  been  published 
in  a  more  accessible  shape  to  their  means,  con- 
vinced, as  we  are,  that  it  is  eminently  calculated 
to  dispel  much  delusion  in  those  minds  who  will 
take  the  trouble  deliberately  to  consider  the 
matter. 

When  calmly  examined  the  corn  question  is  in 
itself  not  so  intricate  as  many  would  have  us  to 
suppose,  or  as  the  careless  and  inconsiderate  are, 
in  their  indifference,  apt  to  think.  It  is  its  nu- 
merous ramifications  or  bearings  upon  other  mat- 
ters that  stagger  the  mind  from  entering  upon  the 
consideration  of  this  tortured  question,  more  than 
any  difficulty  which  will  be  found  to  attend  the 
discussion,  and  adjustment  of  its  different  divisions 
separately.  These,  when  taken  seriatim  will  be 
found  readily  to  yield  to  the  application  of  figures, 
and  of  such  statistical  information  as  falls  within 
our  reach.  Sir  Charles  Dalbiac  has  well  said  in 
the  outset  of  this  pamphlet,  "  In  the  discussion  of 
subjects  like  those  relating  to  corn-laws,  there  is 
no  reasoning  so  conclusive  as  the  i-easoning  of 
figures;  and  a  little  practical  illustration,  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  all  readers,  will  yield  more 
ready  conviction  than  any  speculative  theories  of 
political  economists." — (p.  t.) 

Accordingly  Sir  Charles  has  throughout  dealt 
with  his  subject  after  this  fashion;  and  though  he 
has  discussed  the  question  in  reference  to  its  bear- 
ings upon  British  agriculture,  trade,  banking,  and 
finance,  he  has  in  all,  exhibited  so  much  clearness, 
and  displayed  so  thorough  an  acquaintance  with 
his  subject,  and  so  much  common  sense,  that  that 
understanding  which  refuses  to  be  satisfied  with 
such  plain  dealing  must  be  so  thoroughly  warped 
by  prejudice,  or  blinded  by  jjcrsonal  interest,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  conviction  by  any  application  of 
facts  or  array  of  figures  however  conclusive. 

We  should  have  liked  that  the  arrangements  of 
our  publication  would  have  afforded  opportunity 
for  an  analysis  of  the  work,  and  allowed  space  for 
such  quotations  as  would  have  given  some  idea  of 
the  amiable  temper  in  which  it  is  conceived,  and 
the  terse  and  convincing  manner  in  which  the 
argument  is  handled— a  spirit  and  tact  alike  ho- 
nourable to  the  heart,  and  creditable  to  the  well- 
known  talent  of  the  gallant  author  ;  but  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  one  or  two  general  remarks 
in  reference  to  those  passages  bearing  more  im- 
mediately upon  our  home  agriculture,  referring 
our  readers  to  the  pamphlet  itself,  as  not  only 
well  worthy  of  perusal,  but  as  possessing  more 
general  interest  than  usually  characterises  those 
publications  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  such 
subjects. 

Sir  Charles  in  proceeding  to  show  that  the  pro- 
posed fixed  duty  of  the  late  Ministiy  would  afford 
no  adequate  protection  to  British  agriculture,  thus 
exposes  the  dishonesty  of  the  advocates  for  this 
change,  who  while  they  would  be  held  as  giving 
cheap  bread  to  the  consumer,  endeavour  to  cajole 
the  grower  into  the  belief  that  he  is  henceforth  to 
be  better  protected  against  foreign  competitors, 
and  consequently  better  paid  for  his  grain. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  suicidal  than  the  argu- 
ment here  introduced  by  Mr.  M'Culloch;  it  goes  at 
once  to  destroy  the  avowed  objects  of  his  own 
pamphlet.  He  professedly  pleads  the  cause  of  the 
manufacturer:  he  advocates  the  government  propo- 
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sition  of  a  fixed  duty  ;  j-et  he  would  Lave  it  supposed, 
that  the  advantage  was  to  he  all  on  the  side  of  the 
agriculturist :  but  as  tlie  agriculturist  bad  never 
demanded  the  boon  o(  '  hi!j;Iu'r  jiecuiiiari]  prutectioii,' 
what  pity  !  not  to  have  left  well  aloue!  since  com- 
mon reason  tells  ii3,  that  if  the  ministerial  proposi- 
tion be  for  the  benefit  of  the  fanner,  it  must  of  a 
certainty  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  manufacturer. 
It  becomes  our  duty,  however,  to  shew  that  a  more 
subtile  or  more  fallacious  argument  than  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch's  could  not  well  be  di-vised.  It  is  dravviuj  a 
comparison  as  to  price  without  any  reference  to  quan- 
lit}',  without  the  semblance  of  a  parallel  as  to  cir- 
cumstances; the  average  low  late  of  duty  jiaid  on 
foreign  wheat  imported  within  the  period  named, 
took  place  whilst  protection  was  afforded  to  the 
home  g-rower  against  any  overwhelming-  importation 
of  foreign  corn;  whereas  the  proposed  fixed  duty  of 
8s.  is  to  be  attended  by  a  withdrawal  o(  all  protec- 
tion as  to  quantity  imported,  and  by  the  admission 
of  foreign  corn  into  the  country,  to  any  extent  that 
may  suit  the  views  of  the  speculator  :  according  to 
this  principle  of  argument  emjjloyed  by  ?v'lr.  iM'Cul- 
loch,  he  might  have  gone  a  great  deal  farther;  he 
might  have  contended,  because  tlje  annual  amount  of 
duty  to  be  raised  under  the  ministerial  project 
would  exceed,  in  the  proportion  of  o§  to  1,  the  an- 
nual amount  of  duty  received  under  the  existing  law 
up  to  5th  January,  1840,  (which  we  shall  presently 
demonstrate)  that  the  protection  given  to  the  Dritisii 
farmer  would  be  S\  times  greater  than  before  ;  but 
the  true  effect  of  the  ministeiial  project  would  be 
precisely  the  reverse  ;  for  in  yiroportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  duty  received,  would  be  the  decrease  of  pro- 
tection afforded  to  the  agriculturist.  Yet  Mr. 
M'Culloch  is  facetious  enough  to  say,  '  if  the  agri- 
culturists be  not  satisfied  with  an  arrangement  of 
this  sort,  it  is  difficult  to  divine  what  would  satisfy 
them.' " 

The  hypocritical  statement  which  is  thus  ex- 
posed, it  will  be  recollected,  is  founded  upon  the 
fact,  that  the  8s,  duty  proposed  actually  exceeds 
the  average  amount  paid  under  the  present  law. 
But  as  well  might  it  be  argued  that,  because  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  grain  brought  into  con- 
sumption under  the  present  law,  paid  only  Is. 
duty,  that  therefore  this  showed  what  was  the 
proper  criterion  of  protection  sufficient  to  preserve 
our  home  agricultural  energies.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  amount  of  duty  actually  ^;«(VZ  under  the  existing 
law,  that  forms  the  element  of  calculation  in  re- 
ference to  the  settlement  of  this  question,  but  the 
amount  ofproiecfion  afforded  by  that  law.  Because 
the  duty  ^azVZ  for  one  week  in  the  year  has  been  Is. 
per  quarter,  and  on  another  it  may  be  (is.  8d., 
while  the  amount  exigible  in  all  the  other  statu- 
tory periods  of  taking  the  averages  has  been  le- 
spectively  13s.  8d.,  Ws.  8d.,  and  25s.  8d.,  or  up- 
wards of  twice  this  last  sum  as  we  have  seen  it, — 
it  is  surely  not  meant  to  be  argued  that  the  whole 
amount  of  protection  afforded  to  agriculture 
throughoiit  the  year  is  only  ;5s.  lOd.,  the  average 
duty  ;;a?rf  in  those  two  weeks  when  the  averages 
showed  the  highest  figures,  and  when  alone  it 
suited  the  ends  of  speculators  to  withdraw  their 
stocks  from  bond?  It  is  thus  the  du/iex  cxirjible 
at  each  period,  and  not  the  amount  actnalhj  paid 
in  any  one  year,  which  go  to  form  the  real  protec- 
tion against  foreign  competition.  Now  the  aver- 
age duty  exigible  under  the  present  law  for  the 
ten  years  ending  January  1810,  will  he  found  to 
tc  nearly  ;'.0s.  per  quarter,  a  pecuniary  protection 
very  different,  indeed,  from  "  2s.  'M\.  less  than  the 
proposed  8s.  duty,"  of  the  late  ministry  ! 


The  no  less  false  statement  and  Jesuitical  argu* 
ment, — "that  with  -a  duty  of  8s.  per  quarter, 
foreign  wheat  cannot  be  sold  in  England  under 
ffus.,  which  is  only  ll-|d.  less  than  the  average 
))rice  of  wheat  during  the  ten  years  ending  in 
1840,"  is  thus  ably  exposed  in  Sir  Charles's  terse 
and  characteristic  manner  :  — 

"  This  argument,  which  Mr.  iM'Culloch  emfiloys 
in  his  postscript,  is  not  quite  reconcileable  with  the 
postulate,  which  he  lays  down  in  his  text,  viz.,  that 
the  existing  regulations  hare  enhanced  the  price  of 
corn  very  coiisiderablij ;  to  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  refer  in  another  place.  The  difference  of 
ll^-d.  ia  far  too  insignificant  to  merit  consideration. 
For  as  120  four-pound  loaves  can  readily  be  manu- 
factured out  of  a  <]uarter  of  wheat,  the  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  a  four-pound  loaf  by  the  saving  of  ll{d. 
in  a  quarter  of  wheat,  would  be  a  fraction  less  than 
the  tenth  part  of  a  ■penny.  But  if  this  be  true,  that 
no  greater  saving  than  ll-jd.  be  contemplated,  in 
the  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  where  lies  the  virtue 
ol  the  dpclaration  so  often  pronounced  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  reference  to  the  corn-laws,  '  that 
the  lime  had  arrived  when  protection  to  the  interests 
of  particular  classes  was  no  longer  to  be  afforded?' 
^Vhence  has  arisen  the  controversv  in  which  Mr. 
M'Culloch  himself  has  so  largely  engaged,  and 
which  now  convulses  the  United  Kingdom  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.'  If  it  be  really  the  case,  that 
by  the  enactment  of  the  ministerial  project  the  opera- 
tive and  the  mechanic  would  only  save  one-tenlh  part 
of  a  pennii  ia  the  purchase  of  four  pounds  of  bread, 
in  the  name  of  '  peace  and  of  good  will  towards  men,' 
what  means  the  outcry  which  has  been  set  up  of 
'  CuEA!"  iSuiwVu!'  the  asserted  panacea  of  all  manu- 
facturing distress,  the  adoj)ted  watch-word  for  each 
contested  election  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
cent dissolution  of  parliament  turned  mainly  upon 
the  question  of  the  corn-laws.  Yet  Mr.  IM'Culloch 
would  have  us  suppose  that  the  representatives  of 
the  people  had  been  sent  to  solicit  anew  the  suffrages 
of  their  constituents,  for  the  mere  saving  of  eleven 
pence  and  one  farthing  in  the  cost  of  a  quarter  of 
wheat.  The  comedy  of  '  Much  ado  about  nothing,' 
is  a  farce  to  this." 

He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  IMr.  M'Cullocb's 
error  as  to  the  minimum  price  at  which  foreign 
wheat  could  be  imported  into  this  country,  and 
though  he  clearly  shows  that  Mr.  IM'Culloch 's 
statement  on  this  subject  is  far  above  the  truth, 
yet  we  think  Sir  Charles  has  been  led  to  take  too 
favourable  a  view  of  the  matter  as  respects  the 
effect  ujjon  price,  to  which  a  fixed  duty  of  8s. 
would  lead.  To  show  with  full  force  the  ruinous 
effects  upon  our  native  agricidture,  to  which  a 
fixed  duty  to  any  moderate  extent  woidd  be  pro- 
ductive, we  have  only  to  suppose  a  full  crop  at 
home.  This  which  was  wont  to  be  considered  the 
object  of  the  farmer's  most  ardent  aspirations,  and 
the  just  reward  of  his  toils,  woidd  then  prove  his 
greatest  calamity.  In  adverse  years,  or  in  seasons 
of  moderate  productiveness,  he  might  well  consent 
to  the  free  admission  of  foreign  corn,  on  payment 
of  8s.  duty.  But  let  his  prices  be  run  down  under 
■10s,  per  quarter  for  wlu'at,  as  they  were  in  ]83r>, 
by  means  of  ])ro(luctivc  seasons,  and  then  we 
should  have  agricultural  distress  in  right  earnest, 
and  be  subject  to  a  competition,  which  would 
bring  ruin  alike  upon  the  labourer  and  the  farmer. 
Plenty  of  bread  indeed,  but  little  work  and  small 
wages.  It  is  absurd,  ami  contrary  altogether  to 
fact,  for  Mr.  M'Culloch,  or  any  other  advocate 
for  the  agitation  scheme,   to  contend  that  foreign 
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wheat  cannot  be  sold  here  under  56s.  per  quarter. 
The  Consuls'  returns  of  the  price  of  wheat  abroad, 
since  the  war,  shew  that  at  Dantzic  and  Hamburgh, 
these  prices  have  been  frequently  little  more  than 
20s.  per  quarter.     We  happen  to  know  that   in 
1837,  pressing  orders  were  sent  to  this  country  to 
sell  line  foreig  n  wheat  at  16"s.  per  quarter — add  8s. 
duty  to  this  sura,  or  even  twice  8s.,  and  say  coold 
the   agriculturists  of  this  country  compete   with 
such  a  price  as  the  addition  of  these  figures  pro- 
duces .'  For  it  is  totally  false,  and  altogether  delu- 
sive, to  talk  of  the  farther  protection  afforded  by 
the  amount  of  freights  from  abroad.    The  freigbt 
from  Dantzig  has  of  late  not  been  more  than  '.is. 
to  ','>s.  ()d.  perq\iarter,  an  amount  considerably  less 
than  it  costs  the  farmer  here,  to  transport   his 
wheat  to  the  principal  markets   of  cousumption. 
Putting  inland  carriage  out  of  view,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  expense   of  transit  along  our  own  coast 
nearly  equals  the  amount  of  the  charges    from 
Dantzic,  and  in   many  instances  amounts  to  more 
than   the  freight   from   Hamburgh.    The  freight 
from  Lynn  or  Yarmouth  to  London,  is  generally 
2s.  to  2s.  6d.,  while  as  wc  have  seen  that  from 
Dantzic  is  3s.  to  3s.  6d.,  the  insurance  is  nearly 
the  same,  and  the  other  charges  all  equal,  so  that 
the  actual  difference — the  whole  amount  of  pro- 
tection, on   this  head,  upon  wheat  from  our  own 
coast,  which  lias  previously  been  subjected  to  in- 
land carriage — is  only  Is.   to   Is.  Gd.  per  quarter, 
when  brought  from  the  distant  ports  of  the  Baltic, 
and  aclualhj  less  than  nothing    when  brought  from 
the  many  foreign  markets  nearer  home.     Under 
such  circumstances,  with  rent  and  labour  so  much 
below    what  can  be  produced  here,    is  there  no 
chance   of    agricultural     capital    being     carried 
abroad  ?     Is  it  so  altogether  chimerical  that  our 
boasted  beautiful  fields  may  relapse  into  barrenness  ? 
We  wish  some  of  our  agricultural  friends  who 
affect  to  argue  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
a  free  competition  with  foreigners,  would  take  the 
trouble  to  put  together  the  expense  of  growing 
in  this  country  an  acre  of  wheat ;  and  recollecting 
that  the  farmers'  profit  is  the  sum  remaining  over, 
after  paying  rent  and  charges,  let  us  see  how  the 
balance  stands,  assuming  the   data  we  have  fur- 
nished below*  (and  there  is  no  denying  its  accu- 
racy)   formed  the  criterion  of  price  in  years  of 
abundance.      The   average  produce  i)er   acre   of 
wheat  in  all  England,  given  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  is 
21  bushels  per  acre.    Would  they  be  contented  witli 
36   bushels  ?     And  yet  this  would   scarcely  yield 
8/.  per  acre,  at  the  price  foreign  competition  would 
permit  them  to  draw  in  abundant  seasons.     Now 
let   them   calculate   the  expense  of  growing  this 
acre  of  wheat  how  they  may,  where  is  the  profit  ? 
How  is  the  rent  to  be  paid  ?     If  they  had  the  land 
for  nothing,  the  expenses  are  more  than  equiva- 
lent to  the  value  of  the  produce,  even  with  all  its 
supposed  abundance. 

This  pamphlet  readily  exposes,  and  triumphantly 
refutes,  another  of  the  numerous  fallacies  with 
which  the  whigs  attempted  to  deceive  the  agricul- 
turists, respecting  the  effects  of  the  foreign  com- 
petition to  which  it  was  intended  they  sliould  be 
exposed,  viz. ; — that  it  would  stimulate  to  greater 
exertion,  and  induce  a  fuller  supply  of  home  pro- 

*  Two  years  rent  (fallow)  £3    0  0 

Five  ploiighings 2    0  0 

HarroTfing,  rolling,  gathering,  &c 15  0 

Manure,  rarting  and  spreading    3  15  0 

See  J,  4s.  per  b\isliel,  putting  in,  ice 0  15  0 

Harvesting,  &c 15  0 

;£12    0    0 


duce.  Alas!  it  would  be  the  exertion — the  ex- 
piring effort — of  the  lamb  when  inveigled  into  the 
grasp  of  the  wolf  1  This  statement  was,  it  will 
be  recollected,  boldly  set  up  in  the  face  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  scheme  of  deriving 
from  the  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  under  the  proposed  law,  upwards  of  one 
million  and  a  half  to  prop  his  falling  budget.  Sir 
Charles,  on  this  subject,  says:  — 

"  In  order  then  to  raise  the  sum  of  1,556,639/.  by 
a  duty  of  8s.  per  quarter  on  foreign  wheat  we  must 
enter  annually  to  the  amount  of  3,891,597^-  quarters. 
Our  home  consumption  has  been  variously  estimated 
— some  persons  have  set  it  in  years  of  scarcity  at 
twelve  or  fourteen  millions  of  quarters,  others  in 
favourable  seasons  at  sixteen  millions  ^  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  we  will  take  the  higher  estimate  :  thus  the 
quantity  of  wheat  required  to  be  entered  to  make  up 
the  said  amount  of  duty,  will,  in  favourable  seasons, 
be  nearly  equal  to  one-fourth  part  of  our  home  con- 
sumption,  whilst  in  bad  seasons  it  will  exceed  oire- 
fourtb  ;  and  this  amount  of  importation  must  neces- 
sarily displace  one-fourth  nf  our  present  home  growth  ; 
for,  observe,  the  importation  is  not  to  be  graduated 
according  to  our  wants  or  deficiencies,  but  the  full 
measure  of  foreign  corn  must  be  annually  poured  in 
from  abroad  (whether  the  season  be  good  or  bad, 
whether  we  want  it  or  not)  in  order  to  make  up  the 
duty  to  the  sum  of  1,556,6?9Z.  as  an  item  of  the 
public  income.  If  we  take  the  price  of  foreign 
wheat  abroad,  (as  estimated  by  Mr.  M'Culloch),  at 
3.)s.  per  quarter,  and  add  but  the  half  of  his  estimate 
for  transit,  (say  5s.)  the  cost  of  3,89 1,597 J  quarters 
at  40s.  per  quarter,  would  be  7,783,195/.  But  this 
is  not  the  full  extent  of  injury  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
corn-grower  at  home.  The  prime  cost,  with  freight, 
&c.,  of  3,801, 597i  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  is  set  at 
no  more  than  40s.  per  quarter,  but  the  value  to  the 
British  agriculturist  of  the  same  quantity  of  home 
grown  wheat  when  brought  to  market,  must  be 
estimated  (at  lowest)  at  56s.  a  quarter.  The  loss, 
therefore,  to  the  home  agriculturists  will  be,  net  in 
the  proportion  of  7,783,195/.,  but  in  the  proportion 
of  10,896,473/. 

Their  ability  to  buy  of  the  manufacturer  would 
be  to  this  amount  then   reduced,   while  the  fo- 
reigner would  be  benefitted  by  our  gold  to  the 
extent  of  7,783, 195/.  annually,  to  be  applied  in 
fostering  manufactures  in  his  own  country.      Or 
even   admitting  that  he  expended  a  part  of  this 
large  sura  in  supplying  himself  with  those  neces- 
saries  of  our   manufactures   which    his    limited 
wants  demanded,  would  these  amount  to  one-tenth 
j)ait  of  what  our  home  agriculturists,   receiving 
three  times  the  wages,   and   clothed   entirely  in 
British  goods— hats  and  shoes— would  take  off  ? 
It  may  be  fairly  stated  that,  in  transferring  the 
demand  for  agricultural  produce  to  the  foreigner 
to  the  extent  of  10,000,000?.,  the  British  manutac- 
turer   is   exchanging  a    home    customer    io    the 
amount  of  4,000, OOOZ.  for  a  foreign  purchaser  to 
the  extent  ef  400,COO/.,  admitting  that   he   took 
from  us  all  that  he  can  possibly  require.    But  it  is 
well    known  that   gold  alone  is   exchanged  for 
foreign  corn,  and  the  ruinous  effect  of  an  increas- 
ing drain  of  bullion  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  of  which  the  adoption  of  a  low  fixed  duty 
upon  foreign  corn  would  be  productive,  is  fully 
and  ably  pointed  out  in  this  pamphlet.     To  this 
part  of  the  subject  we  would  call  the  serious  at- 
tention of  our  manufacturing  friends,  as  also  to 
the  concise  and  clear  manner  in  which  Sir  Charles 
grapples  with  the  question  whether  the  distress 
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among  our  manufacturers  is  in  reality  attributable 
in  any  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  corn  laws. 
In  fact,  they  will  find  the  whole  well  worthy  of  pe- 
rusal ;  and  our  earnest  wish  is,  that  the  pamphlet 
were  got  up  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  accessible  to 
all  the  reflecting  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  people, 
from  whose  minds,  we  are  satisfied,  it  would  dis- 
pel much  delusion. 

Sir  Charles,  in  his  anxiety  to  state  the  matter 
dispassionately,  and  evidently  desirous  in  no  in- 
stance to  overdraw  his  statements,  has  failed 
sometimes  to  put  his^ase  so  strong  as  it  otherwise 
might  have  been  placed  ;  and  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing passage  to  point  out  a  slight  mistake  which 
goes  far  to  prevent  the  appeal  so  eloquently  made 
at  its  close  from  having  much  of  the  force  to  which 
it  is  well  entitled  : — 

"  It  has  been  further  urged  in  favour  of  a  fixed 
duty,  that  we  are  not  capable  of  growing  a  suffi- 
ciency of  bread-corn  for  our  owrt  coiisuraption.  The 
apprehension  is  groundless.  We  maintain  that  with 
fair  encouragement,  and  in  favourable  years,  tlie 
amount  of  our  home-growth  of  wheat  will  be  more 
than  adequate  to  the  demand.  During  five  consecu- 
tive years  ending  with  1836,  the  total  quantity  of 
foreign  wheat  entered  for  home  consumption  did  not 
reach  a  million  of  quarters,  being  less  than  the 
supply  for  one  week  in  each  year.  Aye,  but,  sa^' 
the  abolitionists,  look  at  our  rapidly-increasing  po- 
pulation !  We  reply,  look  at  the  still  more  rapidly 
increasing  enterprise  of  our  British  farmers.  To 
those  who  doubt  the  capabilities  of  this  country  to 
grow  a  sufficiency  of  bread-corn  for  the  people,  we 
would  say,  Go,  behold  the  gigantic  strides  with 
which  agriculture  is  now  advancing  tbroughout  tlie 
entire  of  that  fertile  district  lying  between  the  Tweed 
and  the  Firth  of  Forth,  where  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  two  stalks  of  corn  are  now  made  to  grow  where 
only  one  stalk  grew  of  late.  Co,  contemplate  the 
sums,  nay  the  fortunes,  which  an  enterprising  te- 
nantry have  been  devoting  to  the  culture  of  their 
lands,  in  the  full  assurance  that  under  legislative 
protection,  they  should  be  permitted  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  their  exertions.  Proceed  southward,  and 
see  how  the  examples  set  by  their  northern  brethren 
are  now  being  followed,  and  similar  improvements 
now  being  carried  on  by  the  tenaniry  in  Northum- 
berland, Durham,  Yorkshire,  and  other  niore  south- 
ern counties,  and  we  shall  no  longer  be  told  of  the 
inability  of  this  country  to  supply  her  people  with 
bread." 

Now,  so  far  from  the  quantity  of  foreign  wheat 
brought  into  use  during  the  five  years  mentioned 
being  nearly  a  million  qrs.  (which  is  the  infer- 
ence), we  find  it  stated  by  Mr.  Tooke  at  the 
close  of  his  review  of  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  during  the  period  between  1831  and  1837 
(History  of  Prices,  &c.,  vol.  11,  p.  263).  "The 
tact  is,  therefore,  in  full  evidence,  that  during  six 
successive  years  (from  1831  to  1837),  the  produce 
of  the  United  Kingdom  has  sufficed  for  the  con- 
sumption, greatly  increased  as  that  has  been." 
And  in  point  of  fact,  it  will  be  found  on  reference 
to  the  returns  of  all  kindiof  (/rain  and  Jiour  entered 
for  home  consumption,  during  the  whole  period 
often  years  first  following  the  introduction  of  the 
present  law,  that  the  annual  average  is  very  little 
more  than  a  million  of  qrs.  (1,13."), 000),  notwith- 
standing the  many  untoward  seasons  which  dis- 
tinguished this  period. 

It  is  of  immense  importance  to  keep  these  facts 
accurately  in  view,  as  showing  the  capabilities  of 
our  own  soil  fully  to  support  the  population  ;  and 


it  is  impossible  for  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  agriculture  in  this  country — the  ex- 
tensive breadths  of  land  that  continue  not  half 
cultivated — to  doubt  that  the  resources  of  the  soil 
of  Great  Britain  alone,  if  amply  developed,  are 
fully  sufficient  to  maintain  in  abundance  a  vastly 
increased  population.  And  yet,  because  we  have 
imported,  during  the  present  century,  in  bad  sea- 
sons, what  amounts  to  an  annual  average  of  less 
than  one  million  quarters  of  all  kinds  of  grain — 
less  than  the  60///  part  i if  what  is  actunllu  yearli/  pro- 
duced at  home,  we  are  to  be  told  that  the  British 
soil  cannot  be  brought  to  support  its  population! 
Do  these  men  know  that  one  bushel  additional 
produce  from  the  soil  of  these  realms  already  an- 
nually under  grain  would  amount  to  twice  as  much 
as  the  amount  of  our  annual  average  importation  ? 
And  when  it  is  known  that  the  effects  of  the  re- 
cently introduced  improvements  in  agriculture 
which  are  now  so  rapidly  being  extended,  have 
been  in  all  cases  materially  to  increase,  and  in 
some  instances  to  more  than  double  productive- 
ness, can  any  reasonable  man  doubt  — knowing 
the  extent  of  land  that  remains  yet  to  be  im- 
proved— that  a  very  short  period  must  elapse  ere 
this  country  becomes  independent  of  all  foreign 
supplies  of  human  food,  let  the  population  in- 
crease as  it  may. 


THE     FARMER'S     ENCYCLOP/EDIA.      AND 

DICTIONARY  OF   RURAL   AFFAIRS. 

Part  III. 

BY    C.   W.    JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

London:   Longman,  and  Co. 

The  present  number  of  this  valuable  work  fully 
supports  the  general  character  everywhere  expressed 
ofit,  and  in  our  opinion  no  j.ublication  of  the  Kind 
deserves  it  more  amply.  It  n'lt  onlv  constitutes  a 
ready  and  authentic  reference  to  the  farmer,  but  on 
other  subjects — as  gardening,  farriery,  botanv,  »nd 
natural  history — tlie  author  iseqnallv  convers;uir,  and 
shews  the  labour  and  research  he  has  bestowed  in 
making  his  work  generally  useful. 

The  authorities  he  quotes  are  all  of  the  first  order, 
so  that  every  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  in- 
formation conveyed.  His  own  opinions  are  just  and 
sound,  and  practice  and  science  are  very  judiciously 
intermin^^led. 

A  great  recommendation  consists  in  avoiding 
the  length  and  prolixity  of  the  older  encyclo[ia;dias, 
while  all  useful  and  necessary  information  is  given 
in  a  neat  and  condensed  form.  The  article  on 
"cattle"  is  particularly  neat;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
contains  a  sufficient  description  of  each  variety.  "The 
Argyleshire  breed,  or  West  Highlanders,"  says  the 
author,  "  are  bred  to  what  the  soil  and  the  food  will 
best  support.  The  Highlander,  however,  must  be 
reared  for  the  grazier  alone — every  attention  to  increase 
his  weight  in  order  to  make  him  capable  of  agricul- 
tural labour,  every  effort  to  qualify  him  for  the  dairy, 
will  not  only  lessen  his  hardiness  of  constitution 
and  propensity  to  fatten,  but  will  fail  in  rendering 
him  valuable  for  the  purpose  at  which  the  farmer 
aims.  The  character  of  the  Highlander  must  still  be 
that  he  will  pay  better  for  his  quantity  of  food  tbau 
any  other  breed,  and  will  fatten  where  any  other 
breed  will  scarcely  live." 

The  above  quality  of  tlie  Highland  cattle  is  univer- 
sally allowed,  and  the  beef  always  commands  a 
higher  price.  On  other  important  subjects  the  author 
is  equally  concise  and  descriptive,  and  he  cannot 
fail  to  render  his  work  a  standard  one  on  the  art, com- 
prehensive agriculture. 
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EXPERIMENT    ON    TPIE    GROWTH   OF    SWEDES. 


BY    HENRY     C.   COMI'TON,    M.P. 

(^From  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agi'icultural  Sociely  of  England.) 


Purple-top  Swede,  sown  June  15,  1840. 


Produce  weighed  March  20, 
land    not    drained. 


The  field  was  ploughed  in  balk  ;  one  set  of  balks  at  27  inches 
apart,  from  the  centre  of  one  balk  to  the  centre  of  the  other.     On 
but  one  row  of  turnips  sown,   and  on  those  at  'Mi  inches  two  row 
as  to  allow  of  their  being  horse-hoed.     A  double-breasted  plough 
the  balks  to  clear  out  the  furrows  and  to  earth  up  the  turnips. 
No. 

cart-loads  of   cow   manure  to 
,,  horse         ,, 


1841.     Soil  heavy,  on  a  clay  ml/soil, 

apart,  and  the  other  set  at  3'i  inches 
the  balk  at  27  inches  apart  there  was 
s,  each  row  being  12  inches  apart,  so 
was  afterwards  run  down  between  all 


1.  5 

2.  5 

3.  5 

4.  5 
.5,  5 

6.  5 

7.  6i 

8.  6^ 

9.  5  ,,  with  soot  and  ash 

10.  Bone  refuse,  with  soot  and  ashes,  cost  16s. 

11.  Grass  and  weeds,  5  cart-loads,  put  in  green 

Manor  House,  April26,  1841. 


cwt.  lbs. 
of  an  acre,  rows  27  inches,   weight  79       0 


,,  cow  „ 

,,  horse 

bushels  of  half-inch  bones 

>»  )i  >» 

,,         Poitteven's  manure 


27 

18 

18 

27 

18 

27 

18 

18 

18 

18 


80 

0 

87 

73 

08 

1 

73 

82 

89 

12 

74 

26 

82 

0 

90 

0 

80 

0 

64 

0 

HATCH'S     SOWING    MACHINE. 


The  engraving  and  description  of  this  machine 
is  taken  from  an  American  publication — the 
"  Netv  Gennessee  Farmer."  We  give  it  insertion, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  it  to  our 
readers  as  a  specimen  of  American  agricultural 
implements,  but  also  to  afford  an  opportunity  to 
our  own  manufacturers  of  availing  themselves  of 
any  points  of  value,  if  any  there  be,  in  the  imple- 
ment in  question. — Ed.  F.  Mag. 

We  are  happy  in  being'  able  at  length  to  give  our 
readers  a  correct  representation  and  description  of 
Hatch's  Sowing  Machine — an  invention  which  we 
firmly  believe  will  prove  of  more  benefit  to    the 


farming  community  than  any  other  that  has  ap- 
peared of  late  years.  The  above  drawing  is  so  per- 
fect, that  but  little  description  is  necessary.  The 
machine  consists  of  a  pair  of  wheels  of  the  size  of 
ordinary  carriag-e  wheels  ;  an  axletree  ten  feet  long, 
with  a  pair  of  shafts  for  the  horse  to  draw  by.  Just 
in  front  of  the  wheels,  and  across  the  shafts,  is  the 
hopper  (A),  ten  feet  long,  aud  capable  of  holding 
three  or  four  bushels  of  grain.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
hopper  is  a  slide  or  agitator  one  inch  square,  faced 
with  'ron,  and  having-  teeth  on  the  inside,  by  the 
motion  of  which  the  grain  is  shaken  out.  The  width 
of  the  crevice,  and  the  consequent  discharge  of  the 
seed,  can  be  increased  or  diminished  by  means  of 
set  screws,  as  shown  at  B.     Whea  the  machine  is 
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ia  operation,  a  rapid  vibratory  motion  is  given  to  tbe 
a(;itator  by  means  of  a  small  rod  and  crank  (C)  at- 
tached to  one  end  of  a  small  sbaft  fifteen  inches 
long;  on  the  other  end  of  which  is  a  pinion  wheel 
(D),  with  cogs  or  teeth  meshing  into  the  master 
wheel  E.  The  master  wheel  is  boiled  on  to  the  in- 
side of  the  spokes  of  the  iiigb  wheel  of  the  machine. 
It  is  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  revolution  of  it 
•'ives  eight,  revolutions  to  the  pinijn  wheel  and 
shaft.  On  the  top  of  the  back  part  of  the  machina  is 
a  seat  for  the  driver.  A  small  cord  is  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  pinion  shaft,  and  reaches  to  the  seat 
of  the  driver,  by  means  of  which  he  can  readilv  put 
the  machine  out  of  gear,  so  as  to  stop  the  discharge 
of  seed  at  any  time  when  desired.  The  machine  will 
sow  all  kinds  of  grain,  grass  seed,  and  plaster,  at 
any  desired  rate  from  four  quarts  to  as  many  bushels 
per  acre.  It  is  easily  managed,  and  not  liable  to 
get  out  of  order.  A  man  or  a  smart  boy,  with  a 
iiorse,  can  sow  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  acres 
with  it  in  a  day. 

The  inventor  and  proprietor  cf  this  machine  Las 
spent  several  years  in  testing  and  improving  it,  and 
he  now  introduces  it  to  the  public  with  the  utmost 
assurance  that  it  will  fully  meet  the  wants  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  community.  It  is  well  known  that 
siming  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  laborious  ope- 
rations of  the  farmer,  and  one  which  but  few  men 
can  perform  properly.  Hence  arises  the  need  of  a 
machine  like  this  — one  tl;at  will  perform  the  work 
correctly,  expeditiously,  and  with  ease.  All  who 
have  used  this  machine  agree  in  declaring  that  it  an- 
swers the  purpose  exaclhj  ;  and  if  we  are  not  mista- 
ken, it  will  in  a  few  years  be  as  uncommon  to  see  a 
farmer  sowing  grain  by  hand  in  this  country,  as  it 
now  is  to  see  one  tljrashing  with  a  liail. 

Mr,  Hatch  has  lately  been  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing a  few  machines  iu  tiiis  city,  in  order  to  in- 
troduce them  to  the  farmers  of  western  New  York, 
but  he  cannot,  nor  does  be  wish  to,  supply  all 
orders,  as  his  main  object  is  to  sell  rights  for  othors 
to  manufacture.  The  price  of  the  machine  is  forty 
dollars.  He  is  willing  to  send  two  or  three  to  Ohio 
and  other  western  States,  if  desired,  in  order  to  make 
them  known  there  ;  and  he  hopes  that  all  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  subject  will  examine  them  and 
satisfy  themselves,  before  ))urchasing  rights.  To 
enterprising  mechanics  and  others,  he  will  sell 
county  or  state  rights,  on  favourable  terms.  Letters 
addressed  (post-paid)  to  Julius  Hatch,  Rochester, 
will  receive  attention. 

Aware  of  the  deception  wliicli  is  often  practised 
1)V  means  of  certilicatua  anil  recommendations,  and 
being  determined  that  this  machine  shall  recommend 
itself,  the  proprietor  begs  to  refer  those  wishing  in- 
formation respecting  it  to  the  following  highly  re- 
Bpectal)le  individuals  who  possess  them  :  — 

Rawson  Harmon,  Jr.,   Wheatland 
SvLVKsrEii  Haumon,  „ 

Ei-isuA  Haumon,  „ 

H.  and  D.  Rociiiis,  „ 

Isaac  Cox,  „ 

Thomas  H.  Nlwiioli),  Caledt>niii. 
Isaac  Lacey,  Chili. 
Mauvin  Smith,  Mfndon. 
John  Moxon,  Greece. 
Asa  Rowe,  „ 

Henry  Fki.i.owh,  i'enfield. 
Ai.vA  S.  HovT,  Hatavia. 
Chi;ster  Scott,  Elba. 


ON    LIEBIG'S    ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. 

(from  the  quarterly  journal  of  agriculture.) 

In  our  last  number  we  proceeded  with  some 
degree  of  minuteness  into  an  examination  of  the 
former  division  of  this  work,  wherein  the  learned 
author  details  his  opinions  regarding  the  condition 
in  which  plants  receive  the  various  chemical  ele- 
ments necessary  for  their  subsistence.  We  shall 
now  e.xamine  the  more  decidedly  practical  povtion 
of  the  volume  before  us,  which  is  divided  into 
three  sections,  namely,  The  Art  of  Culture,  the 
Interchange  or  Rotation  of  Crops,  and  Manure. 

1.  The  Art  of  Culture. — This  part  contains  a 
summary  of  all  that  has  been  already  stated,  and 
likewise  a  further  endeavour  to  give  his  statements 
a  practical  bearing.  As  might  be  supposed  from 
what  we  have  already  remarked  concerning  the 
practical  portion  of  this  work,  there  are  several 
points  in  which  we  cannot  agree  with  the  author  ; 
but  still  there  are  many  observations  of  undoubted 
value,  and,  consequently,  as  we  have  so  freely 
given  our  opinion  regarding  what  we  consider  the 
practical  errors  of  this  work  in  the  former  part  of 
our  review,  we  shall,  without  omitting  to  notice 
the  questionable  points,  take  great  pleasure  in 
descanting  more  fully  on  the  truly  valuable  facts 
and  suggestions  which  have  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  this  learned  man  ;  and  while  we  particu- 
larly wish  our  readers  to  remember  that  we  by  no 
means  agree  with  the  author  in  many  of  his  prac- 
tical deductions,  still  we  must  in  justice  confess 
that  much  of  the  work  is  of  great  value,  and  we 
confidently  believe  will,  in  the  hands  of  more 
practical  men,  lead  to  the  development  of  some  of 
the  most  important  truths  regarding  this  very 
obscure  question. 

The  first  observation  in  this  division  of  the  work 
that  requires  notice,  is  one  to  which  we  regret  to 
say  we  are  obliged  to  refuse  assent.  Our  author 
remarks  at  page  119  : — 

"  The  common  view  which  has  been  adopted  re- 
specting the  modus  operandi  of  humicacid,  has  given 
occasion  to  the  following  inexplicable  phenomenon  ; 
— A  very  small  quantity  of  humic  acid  dissolved  in 
water  gives  it  a  yellow  or  brown  colour.  Hence  it 
would  be  supposed  that  a  soil  would  be  more  fruitful 
in  proportion  as  it  was  capable  of  giving  this  colour 
to  water — that  is,  of  yielding  it  bumic  acid.  But  it 
is  very  remarkable  that  plants  do  not  thrive  in  such 
a  soil,  and  that  all  manure  must  have  lost  this  properly 
before  it  can  exercise  u  favourable  influence  upon 
tbeir  vegetation.  Water  from  barren  peat-soils  and 
marshy  meadows,  upon  which  few  ])lants  flourish, 
contains  much  of  this  humicacid;  but  all  agricul- 
turists and  gardeners  agree  that  the  most  suitable  and 
best  manure  for  plants  is  that  which  has  completely 
lost  the  property  of  giving  a  colour  to  water." 

Upon  this  statement  we  beg  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing remarks  : — 1st,  That  the  phenomenon  in  ques- 
tion is  by  no  means  incxi)licablc — nay,  were  It 
otherwise,  our  theory  of  tlie  nutrition  of  plants 
would  of  necessity  fall  to  the  ground.  We  have 
already  observed,  towards  the  close  of  the  former 
part  of  this  review,  that  the  compound  to  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  soil  in  a  great  measure 
owes  its  fertility,  possesses  the  valuable  property 
of  being  decomposed,  or  rather  rendered  for  the 
time  soluble,  by  an  excess  of  water.  (M.  Liebig 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  heavy  rains  do  no  direct 
injury  to  tbe  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  he  explains  it 
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in  a  totally  different  manner.)  If  this  be  true,  it 
follows  that  when  the  water  upon  a  soil  is  coloured, 
it  is  so  from  the  presence  of  some  other  organic 
suhstance  ;  for,  be  it  i-emembered,  RI.  Liebig  him- 
self confesses  that  there  are  an  infinite  variet)'of 
brown  organic  solutions,  to  the  whole  of  which 
the  term  of  linmic  acid  has  been  applied.  This 
leads  us  to  observe,  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
chemical  characters  given  to  the  brown  solution 
by  iM.  Liebig-,  proves  at  once  that  he  is  not  refer- 
ring to  the  compound  to  which  we  ascribe  the 
fertility  of  soil:  for  he  says  atpagel'20 — "The 
brown  solutions  containing  tliis  substnnce  are  de- 
colorized in  the  air,  b)'  absorbing  oxygen,  and  a 
black  coally  matter  precipitates  the  substance 
named  coal  of  kmims."  Now  we  have  frequently 
exposed  the  solution  of  humus  in  ammonia  to  the 
air  for  months  together,  without  the  slightest 
precipitation  ;  nay,  more,  we  have  exposed  it  to 
the  direct  action  of  oxygen  gas  for  upwards  of  a 
fortnight,  without  the  slightest  change  taking  place 
either  in  the  solution  or  the  gas  ;  and  likewise, 
although  this  solution,  like  that  of  Liebig's  humic 
acid,  is  decomposed  by  a  temperature  of  .'52'^  F., 
the  water  freezing  \nne,  and  the  organic  matter 
separating  in  distinct  i^occuli,  still  the  whole  re- 
dissolves  upon  an  increase  of  temperature,  'i'he 
reason,  therefore,  why  the  fact  appears  to  our 
author  to  be  inexplicable,  depends  entirely  upon 
his  having  failed  to  distinguish  the  brown  water  of 
peat-bogs  from  the  organic  solutions  believed  to 
be  present  in  fertile  soils.  In  the  third  place,  the 
observations  regarding  manure  are  quite  opposed 
to  all  we  have  heard  expressed  upon  the  subject, 
either  by  farmers  or  others.  Why  all  the  talk  of 
not  over-rotting  manure  ?  ^\'hy  the  numerous 
lengthy  descriptions  of  the  extreme  value  of  col- 
lecting and  saving  the  brown  liquor  which  flows 
from  our  dunghills  ?  Is  it  not  because  it  is  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  manure  ?  Does  not  ex- 
perience tell  us  that  liquid  manures  are  much  the 
most  powerful — nay,  if  not  used  cautiously,  do 
harm  by  producing  too  rank  herbage  ?  and  yet  we 
are  distinctly  told  that  "  all  agriculturists  and  gar- 
deners agree  that  the  most  suitable  and  best 
manure  for  plants  is  that  which  has  completely 
lost  the  property  of  giving  a  colour  to  water." 
If  this  be  true,  it  is  indeed  to  us  an  "  inexplicable 
phenomenon."  Na}',  if  we  read  carefully  M.  Lie- 
big's own  observations  on  the  use  of  manure,  we 
shall  perceive  that  he  directly  contradicts  this 
statement,  by  shewing  that  the  liquid  portions 
alwayscontaln  the  very  substances  upon  which,  he 
acknowledges,  their  chief  value  depends  ;  and, 
consequently,  were  the  above  statement  correct, 
it  would  involve  the  strange  contradiction  of  sup- 
posing that  manure  is  best  fitted  for  plants  when 
it  no  longer  contains  the  substances  which  are 
most  useful  for  promoting  vegetation. 

After  commenting  a  little  upon  the  value  of  at- 
mospheric air  in  the  soil,  our  author  proceeds  to 
make  some  most  valuable  observations,  in  which, 
although  we  differ  as  to  the  cause,  we  so  entirely 
agree  as  to  the  effect,  that  we  shall  willingly  com- 
ment upon  the  facts  deduced,  without  interfering 
with  theoretical  views.  He  observes,  page  120, 
"  Humus,  supplies  young  plants  with  nourishment 
by  the  roots,  until  the  leaves  are  sufficiently  ma- 
tured to  act  as  external  organs  of  nutrition  ;  its 
quantity  heightens  the  fertility  of  a  soil  by  yield- 
ing more  nourishment  in  this  first  period  of  growth, 
and  consequently  by  increasing  the  number  of 
organs  of  atmospheric  nutrition."  This  is  a  fact 
of  the   greatest  practical  importance,  because  it 


demonstrates  to  us  that  the  success  of  the  crop 
depends  greatly  upon  the  state  of  the  soil  ^chen 
the  seed  is  soivn.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the 
operations  for  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
so  almost  universally  require  the  absence  of  vege- 
tation during  their  performance,  that  they  must 
be  completed  before  the  seed  is  sown  ;  but  still 
there  are  some  which  may  be  performed  at  any 
time,  as,  for  instance,  the  application  of  liquid 
manure,  and  top-dressing  the  permanent  grass  ; 
and,  in  reference  to  these,  we  may  learn  from  the 
above  valuable  observations  that,  to  ensure  suc- 
cess, they  should  be  had  recourse  to  early  in  the 
year,  just  when  the  plants  are  beginning  to  spring, 
so  as  to  yield  more  nourishment  in  "  the  first 
period  of  (/roiith."  We  have  here  anotherinstance 
of  the  close  analogy  subsisting  between  the  ani- 
mal and  the  vegetable  kingdoms  ;  for  we  are  all 
well  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  upon  the  care 
and  good  feeding  bestowed  on  stock  during  their 
early  life  depends  in  a  great  measure  their  subse- 
quent value  and  thriving  condition.  An  ill-fed 
calf  seldom  makes  a  gooil  cosv.  I  may  here  ob- 
serve that  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of 
the  work  before  us  is  undoubtedly  that  which 
calls  the  agriculturist's  attention  to  the  air  as 
yielding  so  much  of  the  necessary  nourishment  to 
his  crops.  No  doubt  the  author  has  carried  his 
statements  of  its  importance  much  too  far,  but  still 
the  subject  had  been  greatly  overlooked  in  the 
generality  of  the  works  on  scientific  agriculture. 
AVe  think  that  it  would  be  by  no  means  difficult 
to  prove  that  whereas  some  plants  receive  about 
three-fourths  of  their  carbon  from  the  soil,  many 
others  do  not  receive  above  one-half,  and  some, 
csjjecially  certain  forest  trees,  not  more  than  one- 
thin!.  AVe  beg,  however,  particularly  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  lact,  that,  altllougli  so  much  of  the 
weight  of  each  crop  is  supplied  by  theatmosphere, 
still  the  whole  success  of  the  crop  depends  vjmn  the 
three-fourths,  one-half,  or  one-third,  as  the  case 
may  he,  which  is  supplied  by  the  soil.  So  th-at, 
although  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind  the 
value  of  the  atmospheric  supply  of  carbon,  yet  it 
can  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  farmer's  practice, 
because  all  his  endeavours  are  called  into  requisi- 
tion to  enable  the  plants  to  obtain  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  carbon  from  the  air,  by  preparing  for  them 
the  relative  quantity  of  carbon  obtained  from  the 
soil.  This  is  a  fact  that  we  wish  the  readers  of  M. 
Liebig's  work  to  bearcontinuallyin  mind,  because 
we  feel  corifidcnt  that  a  want  of  due  attention  to 
this  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  mistaken  views 
which  he  has  promulgated.  It  is  from  the  ioi/that 
the  plant  receives  its^r*^  aoitrishment — it  matteis 
not  in  what  particular  condition  it  may  be — and 
upon  the  first  nourishment  depends  all  the  future 
success  of  the  crop.  Now,  the  farmer's  duty 
obviously  is  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  this 
first  nourishment  ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  all  that  he 
lias  ever  done  ;  nay,  more,  we  greatly  suspect  it 
is  ail  he  ever  will  be  able  to  do. 

M.  Liebig  proceeds  to  point  out  the  classes  of 
j)lants  which  are  most  independent  of  the  soil  \ 
these  are  "  plants  which  receive  their  first 
nourishment  from  the  suhstance  of  their  seeds, 
as  bulbous  plants  ;"  "  these  could  dispense 
erjtirely  with  bumus."  The  truth  of  the  former 
portion  of  this  statement  must  have  been  verified 
in  the  experience  of  every  reader  of  the  Journal. 
What,  for  example,  is  more  common  than  to  see 
the  most  luxuriant  hyacinths  growing  in  pure 
water  ?  The  latter  clause  of  the  sentence  we  are 
somewhat  inclined  to  doubt,  at  least,  if  it  refers  to 
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the  whole  period  of  the  growth  of  the  plant ;  for 
we  very  much  douht  if  good  seed  could  ever  be 
obtained  even  from  bulbous  plant?,  unless  they 
were  grown  in  soil  containing-  a  good  supply  of 
humus.  Our  author  next  explains,  in  a  beautiful 
manner,  the  reason  why  too  rich  a  soil  produces 
rank  unprofitable  vegetation — it  is  because,  in  this 
instance,  there  is  too  much  food  yielded  by  the 
soil,  and  hence  the  atmosphere  is  incapable  of 
supplying  its  share  in  due  time,  and  the  i-esult  is 
an  imperfect  development  of  the  most  important 
portions  of  the  plant,  viz.,  the  blossom  and  fruit. 
It  thus  appears  evident  that  the  skill  of  the  farmer 
shows  itself  in  his  discovering  the  point  to  which 
he  ought  to  enrich  his  soil,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
most  abundant  crops,  without,  on  the  one  hand, 
letting  the  atmospheric  supply  be  lost  for  want  of 
energy  in  the  plants  themselves  ;  or,  on  the  other, 
pushing  his  plants  foresaid  with  undue  rapidity  so 
as  to  make  a  greater  demand  upon  the  air  than 
it  is  capable  of  supplying.  This  is  the  true  art  of 
farming,  and  in  this  it  is  that  we  look  to  chemistry 
for  direction.  We  think  that  the  above  observa- 
tion of  M.  Liebig  may  be  useful  in  explaining  the 
utility  of  a  green  crop  taking  the  first  place  in  a 
rotation.  These  crops,  particularly  the  turnip, 
are  cultivated  for  a  part  which  is  fully  developed 
prior  to  the  formation  of  blossom  or  fruit ;  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  we  may,  in  this  instance, 
supply  the  plant  even  with  an  undue  quantity  of 
manure  without  injury  to  that  portion  which  it  is 
our  object  to  obtain  ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  we 
shall  increase  that  portion,  even  though  by  so 
doing  we  may  diminish  its  tendency  to  produce 
seed.  This  is  effected  by  the  newly-supplied  ma- 
nure, which  must  of  course  contain  more  active 
matter  during  the  first  year  than  after  it  has  for  so 
long  a  period  been  placed  in  circumstances  where 
its  more  energetic  constituents  are  capable  of  being 
carried  away  both  by  air  and  water.  The  well 
known  fact  of  many  of  the  turnips  on  poor  soil 
running  to  seed  before  the  bulb  is  fit  for  use,  is,  in 
our  opinion,  a  strong  ])ractical  proof  of  the 
plausibility  at  least,  if  not  the  truth,  of  this 
suggestion. 

Our  author  next  draws  attention  to  a  fact  of 
equal,  or  'still  greater,  practical  im])ortance  than 
the  one  just  discussed.    It  is  the  following  : — 

"  A  new  and  peculiar  process  of  vegetation  en- 
sues iu  all  perennial  plants,  such  as  shrubs,  fruit  and 
forest  trees,  after  tlie  complete  maturity  of  their 
fruit."  "  'I'lie  formation  of  the  layers  of  wood  pro- 
grasses,  the  wood  becomes  harder  and  more  solid, 
but  after  August  the  leaves  form  no  more  wood  ;  all 
the  carbonic  ;icid  which  the  plants  now  absorb  is 
employed  for  the  production  of  nutritive  matter  for 
the  loilowing  year;  instead  of  woody  fibre,  starch  is 
furmcd,  and  is  diffused  through  every  part  of  the 
plant  by  the  autumnal  sap."  ''  A  very  early  winter, 
or  sudden  ( hange  of  temperature,  prevents  the  for- 
mation of  this  ijrovision  for  the  following  year  ;  the 
wood,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vine-stock  for  exatnple, 
does  not  ripen,  and  its  growth  is  in  the  next  year 
Tcry  limited.'' 

How  important  must  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
be  to  tiie  successful  management  of  forests  and 
orchards!  Because  it  fidlows,  that,  if  the  woody 
fibre  ceases  to  increase  after  August,  and  subse- 
(luent^to  this  ])criod  starch  is  deposited  "  through 
every  part  of  the  plant,"  this  must  make  a  consi- 
derable difference  in  the  value  of  the  wood.  For 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  connection  with  this 
fact,  that  the  various  ingredients  of  a  plant  are 


acted  upon  with  very  different  degrees  of  facility 
by  external  chemical  agents  ;  thus,  for  instance, 
starch  is  much  more   easily  affected  than   woody 
fibre.     We  are  not  prepared  to  answer  positively 
regarding  the  application  of  the  above  fact  to  the 
felling  of  timber,  as  we  are  not  aware  of  any  ex- 
periments having   been  made   upon  the  subject ; 
but    from   the    known   properties   of  starch   and 
woody  fibre,  we  should   be  inclined  to  think  that 
wood  felled  in  August,  if  once  properly  seasoned, 
would  be  more  lasting  than  wood  felled  in  winter 
or  si)ring,  when  the  whole  i)lant  was  permeated 
by  starch,  or  when  the  starch   had    begun   to   be 
converted  into  sugar  and  gum,  which  is  the  case 
in  spring.     We  are  inclined  to  think  it  very  pro- 
bable   that   well   directed    experiments,    founded 
upon  a  knowledge  of  tiiis  fact,  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, lead  to  very  valuable  results.     Has  any 
one  yet  attempted    to  prove   what  influence   the 
quantity  of  starch,  gum,  or  sugar  in  wood  has  upon 
the  production  or  increase  of  dry-iot?     Who  can 
tell  but  the  period  of  felling  may  have  much  more 
influence  in  checking  this  great  evil  than  any  of 
the  far-famed   steeps  devised  by  Kyan,  Burnett, 
and  others,    who  have   laboured  to  ctire  a   fault 
which  it  is  likely  proper  attention  may  be  capable 
oi  preventing  ?     Again,  as  it  appears  that  the  ra- 
pidity and  extent  of  the  growth  of  the  following 
year  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  starch  laid  up  in 
the  tree  for  the  purpose  of  suppl5'ing  nourishment 
during  the   "first  petiod  of  ffrowth"  in   the  early 
spring,   how   careful   ought  gardeners  to  be  that 
their  choice  shrubs  be  not  exposed  to  cold  early 
in  the  autumn,  but  that  the  temperature  in  which 
they  grow  be  carefully  preserved  sufficiently  high 
to  admit  of  the  formation  of  a  good  quantity  of 
starch  !     Connected  with  this  fact  is  another  of 
equal  importance,  more  particularly  to  the  farmer, 
which,  although  not   directly   mentioned   in  the 
work  before    us,  is  evidently  well  known    to  its 
author,  and  is  indeed  implied  in  several  of  his  ob- 
servations.    It  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  that, 
according  to  one  of  those  wise  provisions  of  Na- 
ture which  are  continually  presented  to  the  view 
of  those  who  cultivate  the  natural  sciences,  plants 
are  capable  of  propagating  their  species  in  various 
ways  ;    and  if  prevented  doing   so  in  one,  they  at 
once  make  preparation  for  its  accomplishment  in 
another  :  for  exaHipIc,  many  plants  with  running 
stems  produce  little  or  no  seed  so  long  as  they  can 
push  out  their  roots  and  stems  in  all  directions, 
but  if  this  be  prevented   by  confining  them  to   a 
small  quantity  of  earth,  then  seed  is  produced  in 
much  larger  quaiitity.     Now,  the  method  of  ])ro- 
pagation  is  closely  connected  with  this  deposition 
of  nutritive  matter,  because  all  seeds  contain  a  de- 
posit  of  this  description  ;    thus    "  annual   plants 
form  and  collect  their  future  nourishment  in  the 
same  way  as  perennial ;    they  store   it   in   their 
seeds  in  the  form  of  vegetable  albumen,  starch, 
and  gum,  which   are   used  by  the  germs   for  the 
formation  of  their  leaves  and  first  radicle  fibres." 
Let  us  apply  this  fact  to  the  potato,  as  a  very  fa- 
miliar instance  of  a  valuable  plant  which  propa- 
gates in  two  distinct  manners,  viz.  by  seed  and  by 
its  tubers.     If  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  the  above 
assertion,  there  must  be  some  jnoportion  between 
the  size  of  the  ])lant  and  the  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment which  it  lays  by  for  future  individuals  of  its 
species,  because  this  nourishment  is  eliminated  by 
the  leaves ;   and  therefore  cieteris  patiOus,  as  the 
number  of  leaves  so  will  the  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment be,  and  as  the  one  increases  so   will  the 
other,     la  cultivating  the  potato,  our  object  is  to 
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obtain  thegreatest  possible  amount  of  this  nourish- 
ment in  the  tubers  ;  if,  therefore,  we  allow  the 
seed  to  form,  it  follows  that  its  production  is  at 
the  expense  of  the  tubers,  for  all  that  is  given  to 
the  seed  would  otherwise  be  given  to  the  tubers. 
How  beautifully  this  point  is  proved  practically 
by  the  following  sentence,  p.  125  :  — 

"  ]\Iucli  attention  has  recently  been  drawn  to  the 
fact,  that  the  produce  of  potatoes  may  be  much  increased, 
htj  phicldng  off  tht  blossoms  from  the  plants  producing 
them,  a  result  quite  consistent  with  theory.  This 
important  observation  has  been  completely  confirmed 
by  M.  Zeller,  the  director  of  the  agricultural  society 
at  Darmstadt.  In  the  year  1839,  two  fields  of  the 
same  size,  lying  side  by  side,  and  manured  in  the 
same  manner,  were  planted  with  potatoes.  When 
the  plants  had  flowered,  the  blossoms  were  removed 
from  those  in  one  field,  while  those  in  the  other  field 
were  left  untouched.  The  former  produced  47  bolls, 
the  latter  only  37." 

The  next  observation  of  consequence  regards 
the  influence  of  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  applied  to 
a  plant  in  increasing  or  diminishing  the  produc- 
tion of  its  several  parts  or  constituents. 

"  Every  fibre  and  ever}-  particle  of  wood  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  juice  containing  an  azotised  matter;  and 
the  starch  granules  and  sugar  are  inclosed  in  cells 
formed  of  a  substance  containing  nitrogen.  Indeed, 
everywhere,  in  all  the  juices  of  the  fruits  and  blos- 
soms, we  find  a  substance  destitute  of  nitrogen,  ac- 
companied by  one  whicii  contains  that  element.'' 

As  these  are  therefore  so  mutally  dependent 
upon  each  other,  whatever  influences  the  one 
must  have  an  equal  effect  upon  the  other  ;  because 
an  excess  of  either  must  he  injurious.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  one  grand  point  to  be  gained  in 
agricultural  practice,  is  to  suit  the  quantity  of 
these  elements  in  the  manure  to  the  wants  of  the 
particular  crop  for  which  it  is  intended,  so  that, 
when  we  wish  to  increase  the  production  of  an 
azotised  matter,  as  the  gluten  of  wheat,  we  may 
not  be  frustrated  in  our  attempts  by  a  want  of  a 
sufiiciency  of  carbon  in  a  condition  capable  of 
assimilation  ;  or  if  we  desire  a  substance  destitute 
of  nitrogen,  as  the  starch  of  a  potato,  we  may  not 
check  its  formation  by  supplying  too  little  azote  to 
])rodiice  the  cells  in  which  the  granules  are  en- 
closed. 

We  now  come  to  examine  our  author's  obser- 
vations on  that  most  important  subject,  "  the  fer- 
tility of  soils."  This  part  of  the  work  is  arranged 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former,  namely, 
1st,  an  inquiry  into  the  effect  produced  by  each 
ingredient  of  the  soil  separately  ;  and,  2nd,  a  more 
general  investigation  of  the  mingled  mass.  Soil 
is  produced  by  the  crumbling  of  rocks,  and  the 
character  of  the  rock  is  so  far  retained  by  the  soil 
produced  by  its  disintegration,  that  we  are  capa- 
ble of  deciding  pretty  accurately  as  to  the  value  or 
possible  fertility  of  a  soil,  if  we  know  the  kind 
of  rock  which  has  given  rise  to  it. 

In  descanting  upon  the  properties  of  alumina, 
our  author  takes  occasion  to  mention  the  vast 
quantities  of  the  alkalies,  potass  and  soda,  which 
occur  associated  with  it  in  all  the  rocks  in  which 
it  exists :  from  which  he  is  led  to  infer  that  the 
chief  value  of  this  substance  in  soil,  in  addition  to 
its  absorbent  power  for  water  and  ammonia,  de- 
pends upon  the  presence  of  these  alkalies.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  quantities  in  which  these  sub- 
stances are  found  in  different  soils  associated  with 
their  alumina,  we  may  state  that,  in  an  imperial 
acre  of  a  soil  of  ten  inches  deep  produced  by  the 


decomposition  of  fel-spar,  there  would  be  927,360 
lbs.  of  these  alkalies  ;  in  a  soil  from  clinkstone, 
from  Ifil.OOOIbs.  to  322,0001bs. ;  in  one  from  clay- 
slate,  from  80,500!bs.  to  lGl,0001bs. ;  and  in  a  soil 
from  basalt,  from:37,8871bs.  to  56,875]bs.  If  these 
calculations  are  to  be  at  all  depended  upon, — and, 
from  the  names  of  the  analysts  attached  to  them, 
we  should  think  that  they  were  in  every  way  de- 
serving of  credit, — it  would  follow  that  most  soils 
will  contain  as  much  alkalies  naturally,  as  would 
supply  the  most  abundant  crops  of  grain  with  this 
ingredient  for  upwards  of  oOO  years,  supposing  that 
not  one  particle  were  added  to  the  soil  during 
that  long  period. 

From  the  author's  observations  in  this  ])lace, 
we  may  likewise  deduce  the  following  important 
fact,  namely,  that  the  ordinary  solvents  occuring 
in  soils,  such  as  rain-water,  &c.,  are  incapable  of 
dissolving  the  alkalies  associated  with  its  various 
mineral  constituents,  unless  complete  disintegra- 
tion of  the  rock  has  previously  taken  place.  And 
from  this  he  infers,  that  one  of  the  chief  values  of 
repeated  ploughingsand  harrowings  is  to  effect  this 
more  perfect  disintegration,  which  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  alkalies  in  the  soil  may  become 
available  to  the  plant.  The  importance  of  these 
substances  to  vegetation  is  proved  by  the  fact  of 
all  plants  containing  them  abundantly  in  their 
ashes;  and  not  only  are  they  useful  in  this  way, 
but  they  likewise  act  an  important  part  by  ena- 
bling the  plant  to  obtain  other  equally  necessary 
mineral  constituents  which  they  could  not  other- 
wise procure,  owing  to  their  total  insolubility; 
this  is  the  case  with  silex,  the  constant  presence 
of  which  in  many  plants  was  long  an  enigma  t  o 
those  physiologists  who  believed  plants  to  be  ca- 
pable of  absorbing  liquids  only.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, pretty  satisfactorily  proved,  that  the  siles  is 
rendered  more  soluble  by  chemical  combination 
with  potass  prior  to  its  absorption  by  the  roots 
of  plants. 

"Thousands  of  years  have  been  necessary  to 
convert  stones  and  rocks  into  the  soil  of  arable 
land,  and  thousands  of  years  more  will  be  requisite 
for  their  perfect  reduction, — that  is,  for  the  com- 
plete exhaustion  of  their  alkalies."  One  of  the 
obvious  advantages  of  the  small  quantity  of  alkali 
capable  of  solution  at  any  given  time  in  soil,  in 
addition  to  its  preventing  waste  by  the  solvent 
power  of  water,  is,  that  were  the  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  quantity  contained  in  the  richest  soil, 
soluble  at  any  one  period,  not  a  single  plant  could 
grow  in  it.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  destroy  ve- 
getation by  adding  soluble  alkali  to  the  soil ; — 
witness  the  effects  of  hot  lime,  and  still  more  of 
kelp,  when  injudiciously  apjjlied. 

It  appears  that  a  supply  of  alkalies,  ready  for  as- 
similation, is  requisite  during  thefrst  periods  of  the 
germination  of  plants  ;  for  De  Kaussure  found  that 
"  a  plant,  which  has  just  broken  through  the  soil, 
and  a  leaf  just  burst  open  from  the  bud,  furnish 
ashes  by  incineration,  which  contain  as  much,  and 
generally  more,  of  alkaline  salts  than  at  any  other 
period  of  their  life."  Our  author  considers,  and 
we  are  inclined  in  some  respects  to  agree  with 
him,  that  one  cause  of  the  great  fertility  of  many 
soils,  when  first  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation, 
depends  upon  an  accumulation  of  alkalies  in  a 
state  capable  of  being  absorbed  by  plants,  and  yet 
apparently  combined  in  some  manner  so  as  to 
prevent  their  being  injurious  by  their  excess.  And 
it  is  upon  this  principle  that  he  accounts  for  the 
great  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Virginia  when  it  was 
first  brought  under  the  plough: — "Harvests  of 
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wheat  and  tobacco  were  obtained  for  centuries 
from  one  and  the  same  field  without  the  aid  of 
manure." — (p.  148.)  We  said  we  agreed  with 
the  author  in  this  opinion,  in  some  respects :  this 
restriction  was  necessary  on  account  of  two  de- 
ductions wliich  he  makes  from  the  above  state- 
ments, and  which  prove  to  us  that  he  has  erred  in 
ascribing  too  much  influence  to  the  allvalies,  con- 
sidered separately  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  other  ingredients  with  which  they  are 
combined;  —  for  example,  he  observes  at  page 
14.9— 

"  Let  us  consider  the  condition  of  the  country 
around  Naples,  which  is  famed  for  its  fruitful  corn 
lands.  The  farms  and  villages  are  situated  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  miles  distant  from  one  ano- 
ther, and  between  them  there  are  no  roads,  and,  con- 
sequently, no  transportation  of  manure.  Now,  corn 
has  been  cultivated  on  this  land  for  thousands  of 
years  without  any  part  of  that  wbicli  is  annually  re- 
moved from  the  soil  being  artificially  restored  to  it. 
How  can  any  influence  be  ascribed  to  humus  under 
such  circumstances,  when  it  is  not  even  known 
wliether  humus  was  ever  contained  in  the  soil  1" 
"  The  method  of  culture  in  that  district  completely 
explains  the  permanent  fertility.''  "  A  field  is  cul- 
tivated once  every  three  years,  and  is,  in  the  inter- 
val, allowed  to  serve  as  a  sparing  pasture  of  cattle. 
The  soil  experiences  no  change  in  the  two  years 
during  wliich  it  there  lies  fallow,  further  than  that  it 
is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather,  by  which 
a  fresh  portion  of  the  alkalies  contained  in  it  are  set 
free,  or  rendered  soluble.  The  animals  fed  on  these 
fields  vield  nothing  to  these  soils  which  they  did  not 
formerly  possess.  The  weeds  upon  which  tliey  live 
spring  from  the  soil,  and  that  which  they  return  to 
it  as  excrement  must  always  be  less  than  that  which 
they  extract.  The  fields,  therefore,  can  have  gained 
nothing  from  the  mere  feeding  of  cattle  upon  them  ; 
on  the  contrarj',  the  soil  must  have  lost  some  of  its 
constituents." 

If  any  farmer  who  had  the  least  knowledge  of 
agriculture  were  to  read  the  above  statement  and 
declare  that  his  experience  permitted  bis  believing 
it,  we  would,  most  willingly,  throw  aside  all  we 
have  hitherto  learned  about  farming  operations, 
and  commence  to  learn  anew  our  alphabet  of  agri- 
culture. There  is  scarcely  a  sentence  we  ever 
met  with  that  exhibits  more  strongly  the  blinded 
bigotry  with  which  a  person  will  at  times  endea- 
vour to  reconcile  facts  with  bis  preconceived 
opinions.'  The  great  and  important  fact  which  our 
author  has  so  completely  overlooked  in  the  above 
most  specious  train  of  argument  is,  that  the  same 
chemical  elements  may  exist  in  difierent  states  of 
combination,  in  one  of  which  they  may  form  the 
best  possible  food  for  plants,  whereas  in  the  other 
they  are  completely  useless ;  and,  consequently, 
that  one-half  of  the  quantity  in  the  former  or  ac- 
tive state,  is  far  preferable  to  double  the  amount 
in  the  latter  or  inert  condition.  Now,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  this  well-known 
fact  contains  the  true  explanation  of  the  success 
>  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples.  The  very  idea  of  the 
soil  having  borne  crops  of  corn  every  three  years, 
and  during  the  interval  served  as  pasture,  "  for 
thousands  of  years,"  and  yet  not  possessing  humus, 
is  utterly  absurd.  Our  author  himself  confesses 
that  liumus  is  the  comtant  product  of  the  slow  de- 
composition of  a</  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
and  yet  ho  tries  to  throw  a  doubt  over  the  ex- 
istence of  this  substance  in  a  soil,  which,  "  for 


thousands  of  years,"  has  contained  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  in  all  the  various  stages  of 
decay  !  The  true  statement  of  the  case  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  following  : — The  soil  contains  an 
abundant  supply  of  all  the  mineral  constituents 
required  by  a  crop  of  corn,  but  from  want 
of  animal  mamire  is  unfit  to  produce  good  crops  in 
a  continuous  rotation  ;  the  method  of  culture 
adopted,  therefore,  is  one  which  the  peculiar  situ- 
ation of  the  country  renders  the  most  economical, 
if  not  the  only  way  of  stipplying  this  deficiency. 
Scarcely  any  soil  is  so  poor  as  not  to  produce  a 
scanty  herbage,  because  nature  has  endowed  plants 
with  the  power  of  extracting  a  certain  quantity  of 
nourishment  from  the  air,  and,  consequently,  they 
can  procure  a  pinched  and  unsatisfactory  supply 
of  food  from  the  air  alone,  sufficient  to  support 
them  in  a  languishing  condition  ;  and  were  they 
allowed  to  wither  and  die  in  the  soil,  their  decom- 
position would  yield  a  richer  repast  to  the  weeds 
of  the  next  year's  growth,  but  still  much  of  their 
woody  and  fibrous  portions  would  escape  decom- 
position, and  the  result  would  be,  that,  in  a  few 
years,  the  field  would  be  in  the  condition  of  poor 
moorland.  Not  so,  however,  when  cattle  are  fed 
upon  the  plants  produced  ;  in  this  case,  although, 
no  doubt,  there  is  an  absolute  loss  if  we  were  to 
take  the  veiijht  of  the  various  elements,  still  there 
is  an  absolute  gain  if  we  consider  the  condition  of 
the  compounds  ;  because  the  portion  which  is  re- 
turned to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  excrement  is  re- 
duced to  a  fine  pulp,  intimately  mixed  with  a  highly 
putrescible  animal  fluid,  and  the  result  is,  not 
only  the  eff'ecting  of  a  complete  decomposition  of 
those  portions  of  vegetable  matter  contained  in 
the  excrements  themselves,  but  also  of  much  of 
that  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  drop- 
pings ;  and  in  this  manner  the  activiti/  of  the  soil, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  is  increased 
to  such  an  extent,  that  when  the  seed  is  sown  for 
the  next  crop,  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  nour- 
ishment ready  for  the  "first  stage  of  the  growth  of 
the  plants ;"  and  by  this  means,  together  with  the 
nature  of  the  mineral  matter  of  the  soil,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  climate,  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  crop  is  ensured.  The  argument  that,  because 
"the  animals  yield  nothing  to  the  soil  that  it  did 
not  formerly  possess,"  therefore  "the  fields  can 
have  gained  nothing  from  the  mere  feeding  of 
cattle  upon  them,"  is  most  illogical,  and  shews 
greater  want  of  physiological  acumen  than  we 
could  have  supposed  in  one  who  so  justly  observes 
his  character  of  extreme  accuracy  in  all  purely 
chemical  inquiries.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, carry  the  argument  into  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  see  what  would  be  the  result.  The 
young  of  all  mammiferous  animals  feed  upon,  and 
are  brought  to  maturity  by,'  a  peculiar  fluid  pro- 
duced by  the  mother,  namely,  milk  ;  but  milk  is 
produced  froni  the  blood,  and  the  blood  from  the 
food,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  milk  contains  no 
element  which  did  not  previously  exist  in  the 
blood  and  in  the  mother's  food  ;  and  consequently, 
if  the  existence  of  certain  clen>ents  in  the  food  of 
young  animals  was  all  that  was  requisite,  inde- 
pendent altogether  upon  their  state  of  combination, 
it  would  follow  that  the  young  of  all  animals  would 
be  nourished  quite  as  well  by  their  mother's  blood 
as  their  mother's  milk,  the  falseness  of  which  sup- 
position needs  no  argument  for  its  establishment. 
In  the  paragraph  which  immediately  follows  the 
one  from  which  we  have  been  quoting,  our  author 
endeavours  to  prove  that  a  soil  ot  humus  cannot 
produce  corn  ;    this  we  willingly  admit,  but  we 
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also  maintain  that  tiie  opposite  is  quite  as  true, 
namely,  that  a  soil  destitute  of  humus  cannot  pro- 
duce coin.  Then  follows  the  sentence  upon 
which  we  have  already  descanted  at  full  length  in 
the  former  part  of  this  notice,  namely,  M.  I.iehig's 
opinion  as  to  the  deficiency  of  alkalies  being  the 
true  cause  of  the  unfitness  of  sandy  soil  for  bear- 
ing wheat. 

We  are  happy  again  to  arrive  at  a  point  where 
we  can  confess  our  gratitude  to  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us  for  some  very  valuable  observa- 
tions. He  nov/  proceeds  to  show  that  the  natural 
distribution  of  forest  trees  depends  greatly  upon 
the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil ;  for  example — 

"  It  is  not  mere  accident  that  only  trees  of  tl)fi  fir 
tribe  grow  on  the  sandstone  and  limestone  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  and  the  Jura,  whilst  we  find 
on  soil  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  granite  in  Bava- 
ria, of  clinkstone  on  the  Rhone,  and  of  clay-slate 
on  the  Rhine  and  Eifel,  the  finest  forests  of  other 
trees  which  cannot  be  produced  on  the  sandy  and 
calcareous  soils  on  which  pines  thrive."  "  It  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact,  that  trees,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  renewed  annually,  require  for' their  leaves  six  to 
ten  times  more  alkalies  than  the  fir-tree  or  pine." 

According  to  the  analysis  of  De  Sanssnre,  1000 
parts  of  dried  oak  leaves  contained  24  parts  of 
alkalies,  whereas  the  same  quantity  of  pine  leaves 
yielded  only  4^  parts.  Phosphoric  acid  is  the  next 
mineral  constituent  of  plants  which  our  author 
examines  in  relation  toils  effects  upon  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  It  has  been  found  in  the  ashes  of  all 
plants  hitherto  examined,  and  is  always  combined 
with  altalies  or  alkaline  earths.  The  seeds  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  corn  contain  abundance  of  phos- 
phate of  magnesia.  This  substance  is,  however, 
readily  supplied  to  the  plants,  as  all  fertile 
soils  invariably  contain  it,  and  it  is  found  asso- 
ciated with  several  common  minerals.  We  now 
come  to  the  consideration  of  the  theory  of  fallow- 
ing. Our  author  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  use 
of  this  process  consists  in  its  allowing  the  more 
rapid  disintegration  of  the  soil  by  the  weather  and 
tillage,  and  thus  producing  an  additional  supply  of 
alkali  in  an  efficient  state.  We  are  quite  prepared  to 
agree  with  this  as  one  of  the  most  obvious  uses  of 
fallow,  but  we  cannot  believe  it  to  be  the  only  one, 
on  account  of  a  fact  to  be  stated  immediately.  To 
explain  the  reason  why  green  crops  can  be  sub- 
stituted in  many  cases  for  bare  fallow,  M.  Liebig 
observes — 

"  For  the  purpose  of  agriculture,  it  is  quite  in- 
diil'erent  whether  the  land  is  covered  with  weeds,  or 
with  a  plant  which  does  not  extract  the  potass  in- 
closed in  it.  Now,  many  plants  of  the  family  of 
Leguminosds  are  remarkable  on  account  of  the  small 
quantity  of  alkalies,  and  salts  in  general,  which  they 
contain.  The  Viciafaba,  for  example,  contains  no 
free  alkali,  and  not  one  per  cent,  of  the  phosphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia.  The  bean  of  the  Phaseolus 
vulgaris  contains  only  traces  of  salts.  The  stem  of 
the  Medicago  sntiva  (lucerne)  contains  only  0.83  per 
cent.;  that  of  Ervian  lens  (lentil)  only  0.57  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  with  albumen." 

Now  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  these  plants  con- 
stitute fallow  crops  in  some  places,  but  by  far  the 
most  common  crops  of  this  kind  are  the  turnip 
and  potato,  both  of  which  remove  more  alkali 
from  the  soil  than  the  heaviest  corn  crops  ;  for  we 
have  already  seen  that  an  average  crop  of  turnips 
will  contain  at  least  9'2.41bs.  of  alkali,  whereas  a 
heavy  crop  of  wheat  will  not  contain  above  50lbs. ; 


and  again,  the  potato,  if  considered  as  producing 
6^  tons  per  imperial  acre,  which  we  consider  a  fair 
average,  will  yield  oOlbs.  of  alkali  per  acre,  as  we 
have  found  by  careful  analysis  that  this  plant  con- 
tains about  0.3  per  cent,  of  alkalies.  The  quan- 
tity of  alkali  here  is,  therefore,  quite  as  great  as 
in  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  it  is  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  is  contained  in  a  good  average  crop  of 
oats  ;  and  no  one  will  presume  to  state  that  two 
crops  of  oats  could  be  substituted  in  the  rotation 
for  the  potato  crop  without  injury  to  the  soil,  al- 
though, were  fallow  and  green  crops  useful  only 
in  so  far  as  thej'  admitted  of  the  accumulation  of 
alkali,  this  should  be  practically  true. 

{To  be  contiinied.) 


ON    DEVON    AND    DURHAM 
CATTLE. 

(ro    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    CORNWALL    ROYAL    GA- 
ZETTE.) 

Sir,— The  interest  you  evince  for  the  promotion 
of  all  agricultural  pursuits,  will  be  some  apology 
for  intruding  my  remarks  in  the  columns  of  your 
valuable  journal. 

The  all-absorbing  question  amongst  the  agricul- 
turists of  this  county  at  present  seems  to  be,  whe- 
ther Durham  cattle  can  be  propagated  with 
greater  chance  of  success  and  advantage  to  the 
breeder  than  our  primitive  sept  of  Devons  ;  and 
the  uncourteous  style  in  which  those  are  assailed 
who  will  not  admit  the  superiority  of  the  Durham 
cattle,  induces  me  to  oflfer  the  following  remarks 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  breeds 
in  question. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived.  Sir,  that  there  are 
some  very  striking  features  in  the  "  new  comers'' 
to  render  them  worthy  the  attention  claimed  on 
their  behalf.     We  hear  of  their  immense  size,  of 
their  aptitude  to  fatten,  of  the  ready  return  they 
make,  and  such-like  specious  though  illusive  ar- 
guments.    It  may  gratify  the  mistaken  vanity  of 
a  farmer  to  obtain  a  larger  price  per  head  than 
his  neighbours,  but  the  price  per  head  forms  no 
criterion  of  his  profits;  for,  suppose  5  acres  of 
land  will  fatten  3  Durhams  of  9  cwt.  each,  it  will 
also  fatten  4  Devons  of  6  J  cwt.  each.     This  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  on  our  Cornish  soils,  and  it 
will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  profit  must  be 
on   the   side   of  the  latter  :  for  not  only  is  the 
smaller  beef  more  valuable  in  the  shambles,  but  it 
has  been  produced  at  less  cost ;  because  if  the 
cattle  are  left  to  thrift  for  themselves,  the  smaller 
bullocks  get  fat  sooner :   I  speak  of  the  best  De- 
vons,   such   as    Quartly's,   Davey's,   and   others, 
which   are  to  be   obtained   at  much   less    prices 
than  inferior  Durhams.      But,  Sir,  it  must  easily 
be  perceived,  on  inspection  of  the  different  ani- 
mals, that  nature  has  adapted  them  for  diSerent 
soils  and  climates.    The  Durhams  have  remark- 
ably   thin   hides,   short  hair,  and  are  of  tender 
constitution,  calculated  with  extraordinary  keep 
in  sheltered  situations  to  arrive  at  great  weights  : 
the  Devons,  on  the  contrary,  are  protected  by 
thick  hides  and  long  hair,  with  a  hardy  constitn- 
tioft  agreeing  with  the  bleakness  of  our  unpro- 
tected hills,  combined  with  an  aptitude  to  fatten, 
equal  if  not  superior   to  any  of  the  cattle  kind. 
This  is  no  speculative  opinion  or  unadvised  asser- 
tion.    I  will  quote  one  of  many  instances  to  bear 
me  out : — A  trial  took  place  at  Woburn  some  years 
since  with  four  oxen, — a  Dsvon,  a  Hereford,  a 
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Sussex,  and  a  Leicester  (unfortunately  no  Dur- 
ham). They  were  all  fed  on  oil-cake,  turnips, 
and  hay,  for  an  equal  number  of  days;  and  their 
respective  weights  at  each  period  were  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Live 
Food  given.   Keturn.Coiism.  Istwt.       2iid  wt.  wt.  gained 

Devon.  c.  q.  lbs.  c.  q.  lb?,  c.q.lbs 

Oil-cake..   450      7    443^ 

Turnips  ..3000  364  2636  >  14  2  14..  19  1  0..4  2  14 
Hay     475     32     443> 

Hereford. 
Oil-cake..    450     26     424") 

Turnips  . .  3040  328  2712  [  18  1  0. .  21  0  25. .  2  3  25 
Hay    ....   467    34    433) 

Sussex. 
Oil- cake,.   450    17    4331 

Turnips  ..3030  375  2655  >  16  2  0,.19  3  0  ..3  1  0 
Hay    443     51     3923 

Leicester. 
Oil-cake..    450     15     435^ 

Turnips  ..3010  358  2652  MS  2  14..  18  2  0. ,  2  3  14 
Hay    ....  447    47    400> 

Now  from  this  it  will  bs  seen  that  the  Devon- 
shire ox  gained  ISSlbs.  of  flesh  more  than  the 
Hereford  ox  Tipon  a  nearly  equal  quantity  of  food 
of  similar  quality,  and  that  the  cattle  throve  in  an 
inverse  proportion  to  their  weight,  the  smaller 
having  the  advantage. 

I  have  cited  this  example  rather  to  show  how 
experiments  should  be  made,  than  to  claim  an  ad- 
vantage from  the  result ;  for  we  not  unfrequently 
hear  of  exi)eriments  made  in  so  vague  a  manner 
as  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  notice — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  a  portion  of  Devons  and  Durhams 
having  been  grazed  and  stall-fed  together,  and  this 
without  the  most  remote  idea  of  the  share  of  food 
consumed  by  each;  but  the  latter  proving  the 
heaviest,  and  therefore  most  valuable,  the  unwar- 
rantable conclusion  is  at  once  assumed  that  it 
must  be  the  best  breed,  without  considering  the 
fact  that  the  Durham  consumed  one  third  more 
food  than  the  Devon.  Such  e."speriments  (if  they 
deserve  the  name)  tend  to  delude  the  unwary ; 
but  when  the  animals  are  tested  in  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable way,  this  species  of  quackery  will  be  ex- 
posed, and  the  Durhams,  now  so  fashionable,  will 
cease  to  attract  attention. 

To  illustrate  the  fact  of  the  ravenous  propen- 
sities of  the  Durham  breed,  look  at  them  as  gene- 
ral stock.  Do  they  then  maintain  a  creditable 
condition  with  a  limited  quantity  of  food  ?  I  re- 
fer to  those  kept  in  this  county,  the  greater  ])art 
of  which  1  have  seen,  and  which  will  ba  found  on 
insiicction  mere  walking  shadows — carcases  of 
bones  ;  contrast  them  with  the  Devon  cattle  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rodd,  of  Trebartha,  in  this  county,  and 
what  a  change  is  seen  !  There  is  scarcely  a  bul- 
lock in  the  rev.  gentleman's  possession  but  is  fit 
for  the  market — nay,  much  fatter  than  some  of 
the  Durhams  I  have  alluded  to  can  be  made. 

I  have  already,  Sir,  trespassed  too  much  on  your 
indulgence,  and  in  conclusion  would  beg  to  ob- 
serve for  the  benefit,  I  hope,  of  some  of  your  nu- 
merous readers  who  are  much  interested  in  the 
subject,  that  they  perhaps  arc  not  aware  of  the 
great  fertility  and  richness  of  soil  which  consti- 
tutes the  native  vales  of  Durham  cattle,  as  great 
in  comparison  with  our  {'ornish  soils  as  their 
lofty  timber  to  our  stunted  bushes.  Undergoing, 
as  the  Durhams  do,  a  process  of  fattening  from 
the  i)ail  to  the  slaughterhouse,  by  means  of  lin- 
secd-mcal,  hay-tea,  oil-cake,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  ex- 
posed ill  markets  where  large  joiats  sell  better 


than  those  of  raoderate  size— in  such  situations  I 
do  not  question  their  superiority  and  utility,  but 
I  am  as  morally  certain  that  it  is  unwise  to  ob- 
tain size  beyond  what  the  kind  of  keep  and  cha- 
racter of  the  soil  are  calculated  to  maintain,  and  I 
would  take  the  liberty  of  advising  the  true  agri- 
cultural patriot  to  argue  no  more  on  hypothesis  ; 
and  those  who  are  already  wavering  on  this  im- 
jjortant  subject  will,  I  hope,  regard  the  unpreju- 
diced opinion  and  statistical  facts  of, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Devonian. 
St.  Austell,  27th  Oct.,  1841. 


DISEASE  IN  ELM  TREES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF   THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Within  the  last  few  months  many  of  the 
noble  elm  trees  which  grow  on  the  borders  of  the 
footpath  in  the  village  of  Lewishani,  and  also  on 
Blacklieath,  have  been  graduallv  losing  their  bark. 
At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  destruction  had 
been  wilfully  caused,  but  it  is  now  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  appearances  are  either  the  result  of 
disease,  or  are  produced  by  some  insect;  while 
some  are  of  opinion  that  tliey  arise  from  some 
noxious  properties  escaping  from  the  gas-pipes, 
which  have  been  intreduced  into  the  vicinity  with- 
in tlie  last  year. 

The  outer  bark  is  first  observed  to  shrink  and 
open  with  longitudinal  fissures  ;  it  then  becomes 
hollow  and  detached,  so  tliat  a  stick  may  be  passed 
between  it  and  the  tree,  and  soon  afterwards  it  falls 
off"  in  patches  around  the  stem.  The  inner  rind 
when  exposed  is  found  to  become  soft  and  spongy, 
and  very  soon  rotten.  The  foliage  of  the  trees  thus 
attacked  has  a  sickly  colour  till  the  leaves  fall  and 
the  trees  die. 

If  any  of  your  arborist  readers  are  capable  of 
assigning  a  cause  for  tlie  above  appearances,  or  of 
suggesting  a  remedy  for  or  protection  against  the 
evil,  and  will  have  the  goodness  to  do  so  through 
the  medium  of  your  useful  magazine,  they  will  fur- 
nish acceptable  information  to  many,  and  much 
oblige, 

An  Inhabitant  of  Lewisham. 


OPINION  ON  THE  VALUE  OF  RAPE  DUST 
GIVEN  l\Y  MR.  FFRANCE  AT  THE  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  ASHTON  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY.—Mr.  Wilson  Ffrance  acknowledjjed  the 
toast,  and  ihen  proceeded  to  say  he  had  acted  on  a  re- 
commendaiion  piveu  at  last  year's  meeting'  by  one  of  the 
judges,  Mr.  Outhwaile,  on  liie  advantajre  of  applying 
rape  dust  as  a  manure  on  ino>s  land.  The  quantity  he 
had  used  was  after  the  rate  of  Iti  cwt,  to  the  iftalute 
acre  for  turnips  and  potatoes,  and  15  cwt.  for  carrots, 
and  he  believed  the  experiment  had  answered  admirably; 
indeed  he  was  so  satisfied  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  rape  dust  as  n  manure,  that  he  had 
made  arrang'ements  to  import  100  tons  from  Holland 
into  the  river  Wyre,  and  he  desired  to  say,  that  if  any 
gentleman  would  wish  to  make  a  trial  of  a  ton  or  two, 
he  should  be  most  happy  to  accommodate  them  with  it 
at  cost  price.  He  had  beer,  twitted  for  quoting:,  but  he 
would  just  venture  to  say,  before  siitiug  down,  that  he 
very  heartily  recommended  INlr.  liinn's  work  on  Ireland 
to  the  attentive  perusal  of  ail  farmers  and  agricul- 
turists. (  Cheers.) 
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CARROT  SOWING  MACHINE. 
a  Mnrlter  for  guiding  tbe  m.icliine  in  sowing  the  next  double  drill. 
b   Riike  (or  covering  tlie  seed. 
ec  Seed-boxes. 
dd  Coulters  tor  making  tbe  ruts  for  tbe  seed. 


The  Messrs.  Druniraond,  of  Stirling,  have  handed 
us  th.e  following  communication,  which  was  lately 
sent  them  by  Mr.  Ross,  of  North  Berwick,  an  ex- 
cellent agriculturist,  on  the  subject  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  carrot.  It  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be 
read  with  interest  by  our  agricultural  friends  :  — 

Abbei/,  North  Berwick,  Oct.  2,  1841. 
G  iNTLKMEN, — Along  with  this  letter  you  will 
receive  apian  of  the  machine*!  use  for  sowing  car- 
rot— it  sows  fully  two  acres  per  day,  two  drills  at 
a  time,  at  11  inches  apart,  and  can  be  drawn  by 
two  men,  or,  what  is  preferable,  a  small  poney.  The 
quantity  of  seed  sown  per  acre,  varies  trom  6  to  8 
lbs.  according  to  quality  and  local  circumstances. 
'J'hc  cultivation  of  carrot  is  a  profitable  bi'anch  of 
husbandry  where  soil  and  localities  arefavourable  ; 
tlicy  seem  not  to  thrive,  however,  but  upon  Hgbt 
loams  api)roaching  to  sand,  with  a  free  subsoil. 
The  best  manure  for  them  I  have  found  to  be  sea 
weed;  farm-yard  dung  does  not  answer  well,  the 
roots  from  it  being  more  subject  to  grub  or  worm, 
and  to  get  forked  an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface. 
The  sea  weed  is  ploughed  down  in  October  or  No- 
vember, and,  as  light  soils  are  more  subject  to  an- 
nual weeds,  we  do  not  give  anotherfurrow  previous 
to  sowing,  in  order  that  the  surface  may  derive  all 
the  advantage  of  what  the  winter's  frost  may  have 
effected  in  the  killing  of  their  seeds.  As  a  substi- 
tute for  a  furrow,  the  field  is  gone  over  with  Fin- 
layson's  harrow  or  grubber,  and  afterwards  ren- 
dered sufficiently  fine  with  the  common  harrow 
and  a  light  roller,  all  weeds  being  carefully  re- 
moved. While  farm-yard  dung  was  used,  the 
crop  was  frequently  attacked  by  the  worm,  for 
which  newly  slacked  lime  was  applied  over  the 
parts  affected,  which  had  good  eflPect;  salt  did 
equally  well,  which  gave  me  the  first  idea  of  using 
sea  weed.  The  best  time  for  sowing  carrot  in  this 
district,  is  from  the  20th  to  the  end  of  March. 
The  varieties  I  cultivate  are  the  Long  Red  Surrey, 
Long  Orange,  and  the  Altringham,  the  two  former 
sorts  being  better  adapted  for  the  town  market, 
and  the  latter  more  profitable  for  farm  use.  Last 
year  I  had  five  Scotch  acres  of  tbe  Long  Orange, 
which  produced  9Q  tons,  13  cwt.  Three  years  ago, 
I   had  a  few  tons  of  the  large  new  white  carrot, 

*  One  of  these  machines  has  been  procured  for 
the  Agricultural  Museum. 


their  produce  being  at  the  rate  of  15  tons  per 
acre  ;  but,  as  the  other  kinds  were  preferred  in 
the  market,  and  sold  higher,  they  were  not  sown 
a  second  time.  About  six  weeks  after  the  carrots 
are  sown,  when  the  young  jilant  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  mark  the  course  of  the  drills,  Dutch 
(or  thrust)  hoes  are  applied  betwixt  the  drills,  the 
plants  being  carefully  band  weeded,  they  being  at 
this  age  too  tender  to  admit  of  thinning,  About 
two  weeks  afterwards  they  are  gone  over  a  second 
time  with  the  Dutch  hoe,  weeded,  and  at  the  same 
time  thinned,  leaving  the  plants  at  four  to  six: 
inches  apart.  I  have  tried  small  hoes  for  thinning, 
but  could  never  get  the  work  by  that  mode  done 
so  much  to  my  mind  as  by  the  hand.  There  is  no- 
thing further  necessary  than  an  occasional  hoeing 
as  required. 

Carrots  do  not  attain  their  full  growth  before 
the  end  of  October,  and,  if  the  weather  be  good, 
greatly  improve  during  the  month  of  November, 
as  frost  does  not  injure  them.  What  may  be  called 
a  good  crop  varies  from  18  to  22  tons  per  Scotch 
acre.  My  plan  is  to  lift  them  during  the  months 
of  November,  December,  and  January,  in  quanti- 
ties as  they  may  be  sold,  by  which  means  they  are 
always  fresh  and  in  their  full  weight ;  for  if  stored 
for  any  length  of  time,  however  carefully  done, 
they  lose  considerably  in  weight.  What  may  be 
required  for  our  own  use  are  after  January  lifted, 
and  stored  in  an  out-house  with  fresh  sand.  In 
the  process  of  lifting  and  topping  them,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  slice  the  end  off  tbe  carrot  with 
the  knife,  which  prevents  their  keeping.  Neither 
should  they  be  thrown  carelessly  out  of  the  hand, 
for  by  coming  in  sudden  contact  with  any  hard 
substance,  they  crack  lengthwise,  which,  although 
not  seen  at  the  time  by  the  careless  observer,  is 
very  injurious  to  the  carrot.  The  tops  or  leaves 
are  given  to  the  milch  cows,  and  what  are  not  con- 
sumed in  the  green  state  arc  carried  oft' the  field 
and  spread  on  grass  or  stubble,  any  of  which  is 
better  than  the  sandy  surface  of  the  carrot  field, 
and  there  undergo  the  process  of  hay-making, 
wlych  is  sometimes  precarious  at  that  season  ;  but 
when  the  object  is  attained,  they  are  brought  home 
and  stacked, aflbrdinganntritiousfoodforthecows, 
of  which  they  are  very  fomi,  and  producing,  while 
they  last,  a  marked  iniprovcinent  on  the  quality  of 
both  milk  and  butter.  1  remain,  gentlemen, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

AiEX.  Ross. 
2    F 
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SOME   ACCOUNT 
TIVATION    OF 
FARM. 


OF    THE  CUL- 
A   COLD    CLAY 


BY    THE    REV.    a.   F.    DOLCOMU. 

(From  llie  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England.) 

TO    PlI.    ruSEY,    ESQ. 

Sir, — The  conversation  which  took  place  be- 
tween our  Secretary,  Mr.  Hudson,  and  myself 
relative  to  the  cultivation  of  heavy  land,  was  in 
consequence  of  my  observation  of  the  successful 
practice  of  Mr.  R.  W.  King,  a  considerable  landed 
proprietor  of  this  parish,  in  growing  turnips  upon 
cold  soil,  ill  calculated  naturally  for  the  purpose 
The  part  of  his  farm  to  which  I  alluded  is  situated 
upon  the  highest  point  of  Cambridgeshire,  twelve 
miles  distant  from  Cambridge,  and  bordering  upon 
the  county  of  Suffolk  ;  the  surface  of  the  soil  is 
tenacious  loam,  shallow,  upon  a  subsoil  of  cold 
clay. 

Mr.  King's  method  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  drain 
his  land,  which  is  done  with  dried  turf  procured 
for  the  purpose  from  the  fens,  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  what  used  to  be  consumed  instead  of 
coal  in  the  cottages  ;  the  length  varies  from  12  to 
16  inches,  according  to  the  goodness  of  its  quality, 
some  being  more  brittle  and  more  easily  broken 
in  carriage  than  others  ;  the  width  and  depth  of 
the  best  turves  is  about  three  inches ;  the  retail 
price  is  now  7s.  per  thousand :  four  horses  in  a 
waggon  easily  bring  3000.  Suiiposing  the  drains 
to  be  a  rod,  i.e.  5J  yards,  asunder,  the  usual 
distance,  2000  turves  amply  suffice  for  one  acre  of 
land  ;  the  durability  of  the  drainage  depends  upon 
the  soundness  of  the  clay,  the  depth  in  the  earth 
at  which  the  turf  is  buried,  and  the  goodness  of 
turf,  which  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  fen. 
I  have  myself  been  a  tile-maker  for  my  own  con- 
sumption, and  used  many  thousands,  but  after 
twenty  years  of  practical  experience  of  tile  and 
turf,  prefer  the  latter;  it  is  two-thirds  cheaper 
than  tiles,  and,  where  sheep-folds  are  set,  not  so 
liable  to  have  the  drains  broken  in,  the  turf  giving 
way  to  the  drift,  whereas  the  tile  breaks  and  the 
earth  follows.  I  now  cut  across  the  old  tile-drains 
to  make  turf  ones  in  opposite  directions,  and 
deeper  in  the  ground.  The  tile-drains  are 
frequently  found  to  be  destroyed — rats,  rabbits, 
moles,  or  narrow  -  wheeled  carriages  passing 
over  them,  are  all  injurious.  Turf  is  found 
to  be  sound  which  has  been  laid  1G  years,  but  it 
pays  well  to  renovate  the  drains  every  eight 
seasons.  The  s/iope  of  the  drains  corresponds 
with  the  turf.  I  send  a  slight  sketch.  The  first 
operation  is  with  a  double-breasted  plough,  which 
makes  a  deep  impression  in  the  land :  the 
labourer  then  takes  a  shovel  to  clear  out  the 
loose  earth  ;  afterwards  he  uses  the  spade  ;  lastly 
he  uses  the  land-ditcb  tool,  with  which  the  lower 
part  of  the  drain  is  excavated  to  the  depth  of  12 
inches  more  :  the  width  of  this  aperture  is  about 
three  inches  at  the  top,  and  is  gradually  reduced 
by  the  shape  of  the  implement  toone  at  the  bottom. 
The  drain  is  perfectly  cleared  by  a  drawing-tool 
or  hoc.  The  turf  is  then  pressed  into  the  drain 
by  the  foot  to  its  depth,  which  is  about  three 
inches,  leaving  an  ojjcn  course  for  the  water  of 
about  nine  inches  deep  underneath  ;  when  ex- 
panded by  moisture,  with  the  earth  filled  in  open, 
it  will  bear  any  weight  of  horse  or  cart.    The 


party  of  men  who  undertake  the  .job  generally 
carry  to  the  field  a  small  iron  drift,  with  which 
they  break  or  remove  any  stone  that  may  interru])t 
the  spade ;  if  a  large  one  they  dig  it  out,  filling 
the  space  with  clay  out  of  which  the  drain  is 
formed  for  the  turf.  A  little  boy  or  girl,  from  six 
to  eight  years  old,  commonly  attends  each  drainer, 
with  a  tin  mug,  often  an  old  powder-tin,  attached 
by  a  bit  of  string  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  filled 
frequently  with  water  out  of  a  pail,  with  which 
the  child  follows  the  spade,  and  by  pouring  it  out 
when  necessary  loosens  any  stiff"  piece  of  clay  or 
earth  ;  when  not  wanted,  the  boy  shovels  out  the 
moulds  i)rcvious  to  the  operation  of  the  spade,  or 
collects  the  stones  cast  out,  for  which  he  is  paid 
per  load.  Ihe  price  of  draining  varies  from  '•is. 
6d.  to  5s.  per  score  rod,  including  boy's  wages  ; 
a  good  hand  will  execute  14  rod,  some  more,  in 
the  day.  Sometimes  two,  or  even  three,  spades' 
depth  is  taken  out  to  get  a  proper  level,  or  to 
penetrate  the  clay,  when  the  price  of  course  rises 
in  proportion.  If  the  shoulders  of  the  drain  give 
way  in  a  gravelly  or  galty  place,  bushes  or  stubble 
are  placed  under  the  turf,  which  is  doubled  to  fill 
a  larger  aperture. 

Land-ditching,  as  it  is  here  termed,  is  a  work 
in  which  labourerstake  an  interest :  families  work 
togfther  ;  there  is  acompetition  between  different 
parties,  which  is  a  stimulus  to  all ;  the  work  is 
never  too  hard  for  children — their  attention  must 
be  alwa)'s  engaged  ;  and  the  advantages  arising 
to  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer,  are  so  abundant, 
that  I  hope  I  may  be  excused  in  prolonging  this 
communication,  as  well  as  in  earnestly  recom- 
mending this  simple  and  economical  method  to 
all  classes  not  convinced  bj"^  experience  of  the 
benefits  arising  from  frequent  drainage  of  surface- 
water  in  a  heavy  country. 

For  the  growth  of  turnips  on  this  heavy  soil, 
Mr.  King's  method  is  to  plough  his  land  after 
wheat  upon  eight  furrow  ridges,  twice  if  necessary, 
during  winter  :  early  in  the  spring,  about  April, 
these  ridges  are  split  by  the  plough  ;  the  manure 
is  ploughed  in  as  upon  the  Northumberland 
system.  These  ridges  are  not  disturbed  till  the 
time  of  sowing  turnips,  when  he  takes  a  shim, 
which  is  a  sharp  piece  of  iron  about  3j  feet  long 
and  three  feet  wide,  with  a  sharp  edge,  attached 
to  a  pair  of  wheels  like  Kentish  ploughwhcels, 
and  cuts  under  every  ridge  and  manure,  ridge 
after  ridge,  throughout  the  field:  this  operation 
destroys  annual  weeds  as  well  as  ploughing.  The 
earth  in  a  pulverized  state,  and  manure  which  has 
had  time  to  work,  are  mixed  together ;  and  the 
seed  which  is  drilled  upon  it  grows  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  and  for  two  years  has  produced  such 
a  crop  of  turnips  as  I  never  saw  upon  such  a  de- 
scription of  soil.  Sometimes  they  are  drawn  oft"; 
at  others  fed  upon  the  land,  when  good  weather 
permits. 

Brinfilcy  Rectory,  Keicntarket,  Feb.  15. 


NEW  VEGETABLE.-AMlie  meelinff  of  Ihe  Hop- 
ticultural  Society  on  'i'uesdny.  Dr.  Lindley  drew  atten- 
tion ton  new  vetretable  lately  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try, anil  grown  successliilly  at  Chiswick,  which  is  likely 
soon  to  bccotnc  extensively  oultivateil  lor  our  markets. 
It  is  known  by  botanists  as  the  Oxalis  Deppii,  and  the 
flavour  bolli  of  tliu  stalks  and  tlio  tubers  is  cliuracierislic 
and  quite  disiinct  from  anylliin^  previously  known  at 
our  tables.  It  has  been  grown  extensively  in  Belgium, 
from  whence  it  has  been  JBtroduced  here. 
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ON  LAND-DRAINAGE,  SUBSOIL 
PLOUGHING,  AND  IRRIGA- 
TION. 

BY    THE   AUTHOU   OF    "  BUITISH    UUSBANDRY." 

(^Concluded  from  page  335.) 

So  various  are  the  soils  and  situations  of  farms, 
and  so  many  are  the  gradations  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  light  absorbent  sands  or  gravels  and 
cohesive  clays,  that  no  uniform  system  of  drainage 
can  be  applicable  to  them  all.  Our  object  is  indeed 
rather  to  excite  attention  to  the  subject  than  to 
offer  instructions  on  the  proper  mode  for  each ; 
which  would  not  only  swell  this  brief  notice  into 
a  tedious  essay,  but  would  doubtless  be  also  thought 
by  those  who  are  professionally  conversant  with 
the  subject,  to  savour  somewhat  of  presumption. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  those  light 
loams,  or  sands  and  gravels  intermixed  with  a  por- 
tion of  pure  clay,  resting  upon  beds  of  gravel, 
and  which  compose  the  true  "  turnip  soils,"  rarely 
require  draining :  but  in  those  which  consist  of 
sandy  and  gravelly  strata,  resting  upon  various 
kinds  of  clay  (and  comprising,  perhaps,  the  great- 
est portion  of  the  arable  land  throughout  the 
kingdom,)  the  water  filters  through  them  until  it 
meets  with  the  impenetrable  layer  by  which  its 
further  progress  is  stopped.  On  this  layer  the 
drains  should  be  placed,  and  sunk  into  it  just  so 
far  as  to  allow  a  free  passage  for  the  water  ;  unless 
it  should  be  very  near  the  top  soil,  in  which  case 
the  drains  must  be  sunk  still  further  down  :  but, 
if  the  soil  be  wholly  clay,  it  will  be  useless  to  sink 
them  lower  than  sufficient  to  guard  the  materials 
with  which  tbey  are  covered  from  being  injured 
by  the  tread  of  heavy  cattle ;  or,  in  arable  land, 
from  being  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  plough. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  depth  of  drains,  and  their 
distance  from  each  other,  must  be  governed  by 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  It  is  also  evident  that  "the 
ilatter  the  surface,  and  the  stiffer  the  soil,  the 
greater  will  he  the  number  required  ;''*  and  the 
intermixture  of  several  different  layers  renders 
the  drainage  more  complex  and  difficult  to  manage 
than  if  the  land  consists  simply  of  an  upper  and 
an  under  stratum.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
it  is  thought  that  the  object  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
completely  attained,  if  the  main  drains  be  carried 
to  the  depth  of  30  inches  to  3  feet,  or  at  the  most 
to  3}j  feet — the  depth  of  the  smaller  drains,  or 
tributary  feeders,  being  about  six  inches  less.  The 
main  drains  should  be  cut  deeper  than  the  side 
ones,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  in  them  from 
standing  back  when  the  main  is  full.  It  will  also, 
in  most  instances,  be  found  more  prudent  to  carry 
the  main-drains  diagonally,  across  the  slope  of 
any  rising  ground,  than  to  dig  them  straight  down 
the  declivity  ;  whereby  a  rapid  fall  is  occasioned, 
which  is  apt,  in  heavy  rains,  to  sludge  them  up 
with  earthy  impurities,  besides  draining  the  water 
chiefly  from  one  point  ;  whereas,  if  placed  in  a 
slanting  position,  they  will  intercept  it  in  its  des- 
cent from  every  part  of  the  land,  and  thus  gradu- 
ally collect  a  much  larger  quantity,  without  carry- 
ing along  with  it  anything  to  choke  their  channel. 
Nor  should  the  cross-drains  be  cut  at  right  angles 
to  the  main  receivers  ;  but  made  to  join  them  in 
an  oblique  direction,  tending  downwards,  so  as  to 
secure  the  course  of  the  water  in  its  passage  to  the 
outlet.  Their  distance  must,  of  course,  be  regu- 
lated by  the  state  of  the  land  j  for,  if  it  be  of  a 

*  Penny  Cyclopedia. 


decidedly  retentive  character,  the  drains  will  not 
act  eflfectnally  if  more  than  twenty  feet  apart, 
and  it  has  sometimes  been  found  necessary  to 
place  them  at  only  twelve  feet  apart.  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  of  a  porous  species,  they  will  act  at 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  asunder;  but  from  eighteen 
to  thirty  feet  may  be  considered  a  usual  average.* 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  here  said,  it 
must  be  understood  that,  if  the  ground  be  nearly 
level,  every  advantage  should  be  taken  of  any  de- 
clivity which  it  may  offer  ;  and,  if  entirely  flat, 
the  drains  should  be  constructed  with  a  gradual 
fall  to  the  outlet  into  which  the  water  is  to  be 
discharged,  which,  whether  ditch  or  rivulet,  should 
always  have  a  deeper  bottom  than  the  drain  it- 
self. To  secure  this  regular  descent,  so  that  the 
water  may  run  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
drain,  without  its  being  in  any  way  impeded  or 
suffered  to  stand  dead,  is  a  matter  of  serious  im- 
portance. Although  every  one  knows  that  water 
will  flow  at  a  very  slight  inclination  from  its  level, 
and  it  may  be  true  that  "  there  is  more  danger 
attending  the  greater  than  the  lesser  fall,"  yet  the 
exact  rate  at  which  the  proportion  of  that  incli- 
nation should  be  measured  in  making  drains  on 
level  ground — or  the  fall  which  they  should  have 
in  order  to  the  attainment  of  their  object — has 
given  rise  to  considerable  variance  of  opinion 
among  professional  men.  Thus,  in  the  "  Penny 
Cyclopedia,"  one  foot  is  stated  as  sufficient  fall 
for  a  drain  of  300  feet  in  length,  provided  the 
drains  be  not  more  than  twenty  feet  apart.  One 
writer  assumes  that  "  a  fall  of  one  inch  in  twenty 
feet  is  sufficient  ;"t  while  another  insists  that  "  no 
drain  should  have  a  fall  of  less  than  one  foot  in 
seventy-five  ■,"X  others  again,  one  foot  in  100,  up 
to  150  ;  and  one  gentleman,  in  treating  of  tile- 
draining,  says,  that  "  tile-drains  will  act  with  very 
little  fall  ;  one  foot  of  fall  in  every  1000  feet  in 
length  will  be  perfectly  safe,  though  it  is  best  to 
have  one  foot  of  fall  to  every  300  feet  of  drain. "§ 

Although  admitting  the  superiority  of  tiled 
drains  in  allowing  a  free  passage  to  the  water,  yet 
the  soundness  of  his  view  of  the  subject  may  be 
doubted,  and,  on  discussing  it  with  an  eminent 
land-surveyor  (Mr.  Deane,  of  Tottenham)  who 
has  been  extensively  engaged  in  drainage,  he 
stated,  "  that  in  the  course  of  his  practice  he  al- 
ways found  those  hollow  drains  to  continue 
longest  serviceable  which  had  a  good  fall  ;  and 
that  he  would  recommend  not  to  be  too  sparing 
in  giving  them  such  a  fall,  whenever  the  circum- 
stances  of   the  case   would  admit."      Perhaps, 

*  It  has  been  held  as  a  rule,  to  apportion  the  area 
of  all  drains  to  their  length,  declivity,  and  distance 
from  each  other.  Thus,  supposing  the  length  to  bo 
200  yards,  and  the  distance  from  drain  to  drain  18 
feet,  the  square  feet  of  surface  receiving  rain-water 
in  24  hours  will  give  1800  cubic  feet  of  rain-water  ; 
and  taking  the  sectional  area  of  the  smallest,  or  2^ 
to  3-iuch  tiles,  at  7'5,  and  the  water  moving  in  this 
aperture  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per  hour,  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  feet  discharged  by  the  drain  in  24  hours 
will  be  6600,  or  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  carry  ofi'  a  surface  fall  of  two  inches  of 
rain.  'See  Prize  Essa3-s  of  the  Highland  Soc,  N.S., 
vol.  vi.  p.  94. 

+  Carmichaelof  Kaploch  Farm,  on  Tile-Draininj:. 
— Prize  Essay  of  the  Highland  Soc,  N.S.,  vol.  vi. 
p.  85. 

X  Thoughts  on  Draining. — Quart.  Jour,  of  Agric, 
N.S.;  vol.  iii.  p.  88. 

§  Wilson  on  Tile-Draining. — Prize  Essajs  of  the 
Highland  Soc,  N,S.,  vol.  vi.  p.  14. 
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therefore,  a  declivity  of  one  foot  in  120  may  be 
sufficient  to  secure  a  proper  current  in  the  main  : 
paying  atteation  at  the  same  time  to  the  fact,  that 
if  llje  water  does  not  run  at  increased  speed 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  it  will  probably 
occasion  deposites  of  sediment. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that,  if  the  field  be  of 
large  size,  receiving  drains,  or  ditches,  must  be 
Opened  at  diflFerent  distances — say  not  farther 
ajjart  than  200  to  300  ft-et  ;  for  otherwise  the 
necessary  artificial  fall  of  the  drain  at  the  rate  of 
one  foot  in  120,  would  bring  its  excavation  to  an 
inconvenient  depth,  even  if  the  outlet  be  deep 
enough  to  receive  it  ;  besides  occasioning  such  a 
collection  of  water  as  during  continued  rains 
might  endanger  its  safety  by  causing  it  to  burst. 

A  great  portion  of  the  heavy  arable  ground 
throughout  the  kingdom  is  rounded-up  into  per- 
manent "  lands,"  of  various  breadth  and  height, 
according  either  to  its  wetness  or  to  the  custom 
of  the  country  ;  with  the  intention  of  causing  the 
rain-water  to  run  from  the  surface  into  the  fur- 
rows, which  act  as  so  many  open  drains  in  carry- 
ing it  off.  It  is  thus  not  unusual  to  see  good  crops 
of  corn  growing  on  the  crown  of  these  ridges, 
while  their  sides,  being  bared  of  the  best  soil  by 
its  collection  on  the  top,  are  rendered  compara- 
tively worthless,  and  the  crop  infeiior  in  both  bulk 
and  quality  ;  whereas,  if  the  lands  were  <vell  under- 
drained,  the  height  of  the  ridges  could  be  reduced, 
and,  the  soil  which  is  taken  from  their  sides  being 
then  replaced,  the  crops  would  be  found  equal  in 
every  part.  This,  it  is  true,  is  sometimes  done, 
and  always  with  good  effect ;  but  those  covered 
drains  are  most  commonly  sunk  in  the  furrows, 
with  a  view  of  saving  labour,  although  they  could 
often  he  morejudiciously  placed  in  a  different  di- 
rection, and  in  no  case  should  their  distance  be 
influenced  by  the  size  of  the  lands,  as  these  are  in 
many  instances  no  less  than  30  feet  wide,  and 
drains  may  be  necessary  at  half  that  width.  This, 
however,  must  not  be  construed  into  a  recom- 
mendation of  altering  the  form  of  the  lands,  which 
is  always  a  difficult  and  frequently  an  unprofitable 
operation  ;  but  even  when  their  size,  and  the  in- 
clination or  bend  of  their  declivity,  are  in  everv 
respect  unobjectionable,  and  the  course  of  the 
furrows  such  as  a  surveyor  would  ajjprove,  it 
might  perhaps  be  better  to  sink  the  drain  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  ridge.  Some  intelligent  far- 
mers, indeed,  place  them  within  three  or  four  feet 
of  the  furrows,  and  find  that  plan  very  advan- 
tageous. Should  the  drains  be,  nevertheless,  made 
in  the  furrows,  then  care  should  be  taken  to  sink 
them  a  few  inches  deeper  than  if  made  in  level 
groniid;  in  order  to  prevent  the  injury  which 
might  otherwise  be  occasioned  by  the  tread  of 
horses  at  plough,  when  stepping  in  the  trench. 
Nor  should  the  covering  materials  which  arc 
placed  over  the  water-channel  be  formed  merely 
of  the  soil  which  has  been  dug  out  of  the  drains  ; 
for  if  that  be  loose  earth,  it  may  find  its  way  into 
the  channel  and  choke  it  up  ;  or,  if  it  be  clay  of 
an  impervious  nature,  and  trodden  down  by  the 
working  of  the  cattle,  it  will  materially  impede  the 
good  effect  of  the  drainage. 

Among  the  many  expedients  which  have  been 
resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  under-drainage, 
none  has  been  longer  or  more  universally  em- 
ployed than  stones  ;  and,  in  situations  where 
they  can  be  found  in  suflicient  abundance  upon 
the  land,  of  a  smooth,  rounded  form,  not  larger 
than  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  they  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  be  used,  as  good  and  durable  drains 


can,  in  that  case,  he  made  with  them  at  moderate 
cost.  But  if  they  are  to  he  quarried,  or  to  be 
carried  from  any  long  distance,  they  become  so 
expensive  that  many  persons  have  given  them  up; 
not  only  in  consequence  of  that  objection,  but  of 
others  which  will  be  hereafter  stated.  Schemes 
have  also  been  adopted — such  as  the  filling  up  of 
the  conduits  with  peat,  or  with  bands  of  twisted 
straw  —  and  there  is  one,  called  "wedge,'  or 
"  plug-draining,"  which  has  been  within  these 
few  years  rather  extensively  used  in  some  of  the 
strong  clays  ;  to  which  alone  it  is  applicable,  and 
better  adapted  to  pasture  than  to  arable  land. 

The  operation  is  commenced  by  cutting  a  turf 
of  tvielve  inches  wide  and  six  inches  deep,  follow- 
ed by  other  cuts  at  such  an  angle  down  the  side 
of  the  intended  drain  as  will  leave  the  bottom  (at 
two  feet  deep)  only  one  and  three  quarter  inches 
wide  ;  into  which  the  plug  is  inserted.  This  is 
exactly  fitted  to  the  channel  of  the  drain,  and 
formed  of  several  pieces  of  wood,  each  being  six 
inches  long  by  three  and  a  half  wide  at  the 
top,  and  one  and  three  quarters  at  bottom  ; 
connected  by  iron  links  and  drawn  by  a  chain. 
Upon  this  the  clay  which  has  been  thrown  out 
is  replaced,  and  rammed  down  upon  the  plug 
into  as  solid  a  state  as  possible  ;  after  which  the 
plug  is  withdrawn  and  the  operation  repeated. 
The  process  is  comparatively  cheap,  but  more 
difficult  of  perfect  execution  than  may  perhaps  be 
imagined,  and  cannot  be  recommended  as  either 
effectual  or  permanent ;  for  it  must  evidently  be 
very  subject  to  break  in,  and,  should  any  such 
accident  occur,  it  will  not  only  stop  the  drain,  but 
that  cannot  be  repaired  without  its  being  entirely 
re-made,  as  the  plug  must  be  drawn  out  to  its  very 
end,  and  cannot  be  lifted  from  the  ground.* 

In  order  to  correct,  so  far  as  possible,  the  im- 
perfections in  these  various  modes,  as  well  as  in 
the  rumbling  drains  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  the  system  of  tile-drainage  was  intro- 
duced some  thirty  years  ago,  and  has  since  been 
found  so  much  more  effectual,  that  it  has  almost 
universally  superseded  every  plan  except  that  of 
stone-draining,  and  is  now  generally  employed 
throughout  those  wide  districts  which  are  still  in 
want  of  improvement.  On  the  commencement  of 
tile-draining  great  objections  were  made  to  it, 
from  the  suspicion  that  the  tiles  would  decay;  and 
the  outlay  of  money  for  their  purchase  startled 
both  the  landlord  and  his  tenant.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  drains  thus 
constructed  many  years  ago  are  now  as  perfect  in 
their  operation  as  when  first  formed.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  ascertained  that  good  tiles  do  not  perish 
in  the  drains  ;  and  it  has  been  seen  in  the  account 
of  improvements  on  Lord  Hatherton's  property, 
as  well  as  in  the  published  statement  of  the  drain- 
age of  the  Netherby  estate,  (on  which  some  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  otherwise  unproductive  land 
have  been  rendered  perfectly  dry,  and  fit  for  every 
operation  of  husbandry  by  the  process  of  tile- 

*  Where  it  has  been  successful  it  has,  however, 
had  such  good  efi'ects,  that  land  which  in  wet  seasons 
invariably  rotted  every  sheep  put  upon  it,  is  now 
stocked  without  any  occurrence  of  such  casualties  ; 
and  mowing  has  commenced  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  earlier  than  before  it  was  drained.  See  Far- 
mers' Mag.,  N.S.,  vol,  ii.  p.  98,  anJ  vol.  xv.  p.  67, 
of  the  "  J^apers  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society,"  in  which  it  is  stated  that  on  a  farm  where 
green  crops  formerly  rotted  on  the  ground,  800 
sbeep  are  now  fed  on  turnips  throughout  the  winter. 
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draining,^  that,  when  there  is  occasion  to  lift  any 
of  the  drains,  the  tiles  are  found  in  the  same  per- 
fect state  as  when  they  came  out  of  the  kiln.* 

It  must,  however,  he  observed,  that  really  "good 
tiles"  are  essentially  requisite  ;  for  if  only  one  of 
them  becomes  decayed  or  brolicn,  it  stops  the  cur- 
rent of  the  water  on  the  spot  where  it  stood,  and 
the  injury  cannot  be  discovered  until  damage,  of 
sometimes  a  very  serious  nature,  has  been  occa- 
sioned. The  operation  of  draining,  although 
amply  returning  the  outlay,  yet  being  very  expen- 
sive, it  is  extremely  important  to  ascertain  not 
only  the  cost,  but  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  tiles 
when  made.  Purchasers  should,  therefore,  be 
cautious  ;  for  if  induced  by  comparative  smallness 
of  cost  to  use  those  of  an  inferior  quality,  they 
may  have  cause  to  find  in  the  course  of  time  that 
they  have  been  actuated  by  false  economy. 

The  more  compact  the  tile  is  made,  the  stronger 
it  will  be,  and  the  more  pressure  it  will  bear  the 
better.  It  should  not  appear  porous  ;  and,  if 
struck  upon  by  the  knuckle,  it  should,  if  well 
made,  emit  a  metallic  sound.  Being,  however, 
usually  made  by  hand,  and  very  generally  by  per- 
sons who  neither  understand  the  kind  of  day 
which  should  be  used  in  the  formation  of  a  tile 
which  will  last  without  decay,  nor  possessed  of 
sufficient  capital  to  work  the  clay  during  the  time 
required  for  producing  it  of  proper  quality,  thou- 
sands are  daily  made  which  are  not  trustworthy  : 
being  not  only  imperfectly  moulded,  but  "  being 
either  too  much  or  too  little  burned,  a  night's  frost 
has  been  known  to  break  the  whole  tiles  laid  down 
in  a  drain."t  The  making  of  tiles  demands,  in- 
deed, more  time,  and  consequently  more  capital, 
than  may  be  generally  imagined.  When  the  proper 
sort  of  clay  has  been  discovered,  it  is  usually  dug 
up  during  the  course  of  the  year  for  the  entire 
supply  of  the  ensuing  season  ;  being  turned  care- 
fully over  about  the  preceding  Martinmas,  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  atmosphere  throughout  the 
winter.  In  spring  the  process  of  tempering  com- 
mences, and  the  tiles  ai'e  not  manufactured  until 
the  following  summer,  as  large  quantities  can  only 
be  conveniently  dried  in  fine  weather. 

Jt  must  be  evident  to  comprehension  that  any 
common  manufactured  article  of  general  use, 
which  requires  regularity  of  both  consistewcy  and 
form,  can  be  better  made  by  machinery  than  by 
hand.  In  the  making  of  tiles  particularly,  the 
compression  of  the  clay,  which  constitutes  their 
strength  and  durability,  can  be  much  more  eflfec- 
tually  performed  by  the  power  of  a  well  construc- 
ted machine  than  by  hand  labour  ;  and,  being 
equal  in  point  of  solidity,  no  single  one  is  more 
subject  to  decay  than  another.  This  guards  them 
from  the  frequent  occurrence  complained  of  in 
common  tiles,  of  drains  being  stopped  by  the  fall- 
ing in  of  an  ill-made  one.  They  are  also  less  sub- 
ject to  breakage ;  and,  being  all  formed  alike,  they 

*  See  "  An  Account  of  Draining  by  means  of 
Tiles,  as  practised  on  the  estate  of  ISJetherby,  in 
Cumberland,  the  property  of  Sir  James  Graham, 
Bart.,  M.P.,"  communicated  by  John  Yule,  Esq.,  of 
Glingerbank. — Prize  Essays  of  the  Highland  Soc, 
N.S.,  vol.  i. 

■f  Thoughts  on  the  Extension  of  Draining. — 
Quart.  Journ.  of  Agric,  vol.  vi.,  N.S.,  p.  330.  The 
effect  of  over-burning  is  however  merely  that  of 
rendering  the  tile  brittle  ;  but  if  under-burned  it 
then  imbibes  moisture,  which,  when  frozen  and 
afterwards  thawed,  occasions  it  to  rot  and  fall  to 
pieces. 


can  be  accurately  fixed  in  the  drains.  Patents 
have,  therefoi'e,  been  taken  out  for  efffcting  this 
desirable  purpose  upon  an  improved  principle  ; 
one  of  which,  invented  by  the  Marquess  of 
Tweeddale,  has  been  purchased  by  a  company,  and 
brought  into  very  general  use. 

It  is  a  powerful  machine,  worked  by  either  horse 
or  steam  power,  compressing  the  clay  with  such 
force  as  to  render  it  far  more  solid  and  durable 
than  any  tiles  made  by  hand.  It  also  moulds  them 
with  extreme  accuracy,  and  cuts  them  of  a  length 
to  burn  15  inches  ;  whilst  if  those  made  by  hand 
exceed  13  inches  they  are  apt  to  crack,  and  become 
so  warped  in  their  openings,  when  burnt,  as  often  to 
prevent  them  from  being  set  firmly  in  the  ground. 
Now,  although  price  is  of  importance,  durability 
is  greater  ;  and  the  advantage  resulting  from  in- 
creased length  will  be  apparent  upon  calculating 
the  quantities  required  to  drain  a  given  distance  : 
for  instance,  say  an  acre,  with  trenches  1")  feet 
apart,  being  equal  to  176  rods,  would  require — 
of  15  inch  tiles  2323 
12i         „  2788 

12  ,,  2904 

It  appears  to  us,  indeed,  to  be  the  only  inven- 
tion, for  the  object  which  can  be  justly  termed  a 
machine :  for  although  ingenious  contrivances  have 
been  put  forward  under  that  denomination,  they 
maybe  more  fairly  called  aernceable  tools,  as  they 
only  cause  some  saving  of  labour  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  clay,  while  the  tile  is  really  moulded 
by  hand  in  the  ordinary  manner  ;  and  we  feel 
convinced,  upon  the  most  careful  investigation, 
that  it  has  a  decided  superiority  over  every  other 
mode.* 

The  Tweeddale  machinery  is  of  very  simple 
construction,  and  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows  : — 

A  trough  of  the  exact  width  of  the  intended  tile 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  machine.  Into  this 
the  clay  is  put  by  a  workman,  and  drawn  through 
two  revolving  cylinders,  which  compress  it  so 
forcibly  as  to  render  it  extremely  firm  and  solid. 
The  clay,  thus  flattened  to  the  required  thickness 
by  the  rollers,  is  then  drawn  forwards  by  the 
machinery,  and  passed  through  moulds,  which 
form  it  into  whatever  shape  may  be  required  ;  the 
tile  being  at  the  same  time  cut  by  the  action  of  the 
machine  to  any  desired  length.  'J'hus,  every  tile 
being  pressed  in  precisely  the  same  manner, passed 
through  the  same  moulds,  and  cut  off  at  exactly 
the  same  length,  they  all  acquire  an  equal  unifor- 
mity of  size,  strength,  and  stability,  not  to  be 
attained  to  a  similar  extent  by  any  other  known 
mode  of  manufacture. 

The  tiles,  being  now  made  into  form,  are  car- 
ried away  by  an  endless  web  of  canvass,  over 
rollers  which  are  turned  by  the  same  machinery, 
and  thus  travel  of  their  own  accord  between  sheds 
erected  for  their  reception  ;  in  which  they  are 
placed  in  rows  on  either  side  by  labourers  station- 
ed for  that  purpose,  and  are  there  kept  until  dried 
sufficiently  for  the  final  operation  of  burning. 

*  In  that  opinion  the  writer  is  joined  by  that  ex- 
perienced manufacturer,  Mr.  Boyle,  of  Ayr,  in  his 
Essay  upon  Draining-tiles,  published  in  the  "  Prize 
Essays  of  the  Highland  Society"  (No.  xxxvii.  p. 
18),  in  which  he  thus  expresses  himself:  "  If  the 
machine  lately  invented  by  the  Marquess  of  Tweed- 
dale  comes  into  general  use  (which,  from  what  I 
know  of  It,  it  will,  I  feel  confident),  it  will  super- 
.sede  moulding  by  manual  labour,  as  it  produces  a 
superior  article  at  a  much  less  expense." 
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By  this  means  four  or  five  men  can,  with  ease, 
make  in  a  day  from  8000  to  10,000  tiles  ;  and  when 
formed  of  good  clay,  and  properly  burned,  they 
become  so  densely  compact,  that,  if  properly 
planted  in  the  soil,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  they 
would  last  almost  for  ever.  Nor  is  durability, 
after  the  tiles  are  laid  down,  the  only  advantages 
in  their  construction  ;  for  every  one  who  has  used 
those  made  by  hand  will  have  experienced  the 
great  loss  arising  from  breakage,  in  consequence 
of  their  want  of  firmness,  both  in  their  carriage 
from  the  tile-yard  and  by  the  labourers  employed 
in  putting  them  into  the  ground. 

The  size  and  form  of  the  tiles  and  the  soles 
(with  which  they  are  generally  accompanied)  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  iti  common  use,  with  the 
exception  of  their  length,  which  is  15  inches,  in- 
stead of  12  to  13,  as  made  in  the  ordinary  mode; 
and  the  following  table  will  explain  the  difference 
of  number  i-equired  by  each  sort  for  draining  an 
acre  of  land  at  various  distances  : — 

12  in.  Tiles.  I'i-Jin.T.     13in.T.      15inT. 

3630. .  At  4  yards  apart.  .3484 


2904. 

2420.. 

2074., 

1815.. 

1613.. 

1452.. 

1320.. 

1210.. 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


..3484... 

.3351.. 

..2904 

..2788... 

.2681.. 

..2323 

..2323... 

.2434.. 

. . 1936 

..1991... 

.1914.. 

..1659 

..1742... 

.1675.. 

..1452 

•  •  Xk}^z/  ■  •  • 

.1489.. 

..1291 

. . 1394 . . . 

. 1340. . 

..1162 

..1267... 

.1218.. 

..1056 

..1161... 

.1117.. 

..   968 

Thus  making  a  difference  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  the  Tweeddale  tiles. 

Their  prices  vary,  of  course,  with  the  cost  of  fuel 
and  labour,  but  are  considerablv  lower  than  those  of 
the  tiles  usually  manufactured  in  the  neighbouring 
districts  ;  the  company  being  enabled  by  their  ma- 
chinery to  work  not  only  cheaper,  but  better,  and 
being  satisfied  with  a  less  profit  upon  their  large 
capital  than  would  justly  satisfy  an  individual.  In- 
deed, the  extensire  tiemand  among  the  great  land- 
holders at  the  present  establishments  of  the  com- 
pany (of  which  there  are  now,  we  believe,  upwards 
of  twenty  in  active  employment  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom) ,  and  the  patronage  of  the  Commission  ■ 
era  of  Woods  and  Forests,  afford  sufficient  proofs  of 
their  superior  value. 

Land-draining  being,  in  fact,  not  onh^  a  tedious 
and  laborious,  but  also  in  most  cases  an  expensive 
operation,  should  never  be  undertaken  but  with  a 
determination  to  do  it  effectually,  by  employing  the 
best  modes  of  workmansliip  and  material  ;  so  as  to 
ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  soil.  Stifue-drainagc  has  that  effect, 
but  accompanied  with  these  objections  : — that  the 
drains  require  to  be  sunk  deeper  than  those  of  tiles, 
and  that,  in  case  of  dead-levels,  the  fall  must  be 
made  g^-eater  than  when  performed  with  tiles  ;  also 
that  vermin  are  apt  to  burrow  in  them  ;  and,  if  the 
drains  be  set  near  to  trees,  tiie  roots  are  attracted 
by  the  moisture,  and  the  fibres,  inserting  themselves 
between  tlie  stones,  sometimes  fill  up  the  conduit. 
There  is  also  this  great  disadvantage  attendant  upon 
it : — that,  as  the  operation  is  usually  deferred  until 
winter,  when  the  ground  is  in  a  wet  state,  the  land 
becomes  so  poached  by  the  cartage  of  the  lieavy 
loads  of  stones  which  must  be  carried  upon  it,  as 
frecjuently  to  injure  meadow,  and  to  occasion  in  ara- 
ble land  a  serious  increase  of  difficulty  in  the 
working. 

The  main  objection,  however,  is  the  expense  of 
carriage,  which  is  frequently  bo  burdensome  as  to 
occasion  a  preference  to  the  employment  of  tiles.    It 


has,  indeed,  been  stated  by  a  very  experienced 
drainer,  tliat,  "  taking  the  cost  of  carriage  at  5s. 
per  day  for  each  man  and  horse,  and  supposing  the 
materials  to  be  ecjuidistantly  situated  from  the  res- 
pective drains,  so  that  one  cart  convevs  five  loads  of 
tiles,  and  the  other  five  loads  of  stones  in  the  day, 
one  cart,  proportionally  filled  with  14-inch  tiles  and 
soles,  will  lay  upwards  of  lOOyards  of  drain  ;  while 
one  cart,  or  cubic  yard,  of  stones  will  only  lay  18 
yards  of  a  similar  sized  drain,  viz.  6  inches  by  12  : 
being  a  saving  of  labour  of  six  to  one  in  favour  of 
tiles.'"* 

It  may,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  decide  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  tile  and  stone  drainage,  and 
the  expediency  of  either  must  in  most  cases  be  go- 
verned by  circumstances  dependent  upon  the  facility 
of  procuring  either  the  one  or  the  other.  A  preference 
to  the  former  is  however  not  only  given  by  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  been  just  quoted,  but  also  by  seve- 
ral other  eminent  professional  writers  onthesubject, 
who  thus  express  themselves ;  "I  conceive,  were 
burnt  tiles  laid  on  thick  soles,  and  covered  with 
turf,  they  would  be  preferable  to  stones,  unless  a 
sufficient  quantity  be  used,  and  found  within  a  mile 
of  the  operations."t  "  A  tile  and  sole,  with  a  few 
inches  of  stones,  is  the  ne  -plus  ultra  of  draining.  I 
would  recommend  tiles  to  landlords  who  give  any 
assistance  to  their  tenants  in  draining,  because  they 
can  scarcely  make  a  bad  drain  with  them,  and  sel- 
dom make  a  good  one  with  stones,  the  carting  of 
stones  obliging  them  to  neglect  their  other  work."} 

In  enumerating  the  comparative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  using  tiles  or  stones  in  the  execu- 
tion of  drains,  another  also  states  that,  "  if  tile- 
drains  are  carefully  executed,  they  will  be  found  in 
every  respect  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best 
stone-drains. "§ 

In  tlie  account  which  has  been  already  mentioned, 
of  the  Netherby  estate,  it  is  there  also  stated,  that, 
"  from  estimates,  which  are  strictly  correct  in  prac- 
tice, it  would  appear  that,  even  supposing  tiles  are 
to  be  carried  to  the  field  to  be  drained  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  or  even  more,  and  that  a  stone-quarry 
existed  in  the  field  itself,  the  drainage  by  means  of 
tiles  is  by  far  the  cheapest." 

Tiles  are,  indeed,  very  generally  thought  to  be, 
"  when  properly  made  and  well  burned,  not  only  tlie 
handiest  but  the  best  material  for  setting  in  the  bot- 
toms of  drains  ;  for  they  ensure  such  a  clear  water- 
course, that  a  drain  of  two  feet  deep,  set  open  at 
the  bottom,  is  more  effective  than  one  four  feet  deep 
filled  with  rubble,  and  is  not  half  so  expensive.''!! 
They  should,  however,  be  invariably  laid  upon  soles 
of  about  half  an  inch  wider  than  the  tiles,  to  guard 
them  from  slipping  off;  that  mode  being  found  far 
superior  to  that  of  laying  them  upon  a  naked  bottom, 
both  as  securing  them  from  sinking  into  the  soil, 
and  preventing  the  intrusion  of  moles,  which  will 
otherwise  burrow  under  the  tiles  in  search  of  earth- 
worms, upon  which  thev  feed,  and  sometimes  occa- 
sion incalculable  mischief.     To  prevent  their  sink- 

*  Carraichael,  of  Raploch  Farm,  on  Tile-Drain- 
ing.— Prize  Essays  of  the  Highland  Society,  N.S., 
No,  xxxviii.  p.  97. 

t  Stephens  on  Furrow-Draining. — Quart.  Journal 
of  Agric,  N.S.,  vol.  iii.  p.  293. 

+  Stirling,  of  Glenbervie,  on  Tile-Draining. — 
Prize  Essays  of  the  Highland  Society,  N.S.,  No. 
xxxviii.  p.  108, 

§  Wilson  on  Tile-Draining, — Prize  Essays  of  the 
Highland  Soc,  N.S,,  No.  xxxviii.  p.  121. 

II  On  Underground-Draining. —  Quart.  .Tourual 
Agric,  N.S.,vol.v,  p.  234, 
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ing,  tiles  are  often  formed  with  flanges,  or  broad 
shoulders  to  rest  upon  ;  but  the  most  obvious  re- 
medy to  obviate  the  inconvenience  is  to  lay  Ihera 
firmly  upon  soles,  in  the  manner  of  a  pavement ; 
and,  in  sandy  soils  particularly,  it  is  a  necessary 
precaution. 

In  laying  tiles  and  soles,  the  most  usual  mode  is 
to  place  them  along  the  edge  of  the  drain,  the  tile- 
layer  then  fixing  them  alternately  in  close  and  regu- 
lar order;  uniting  them  at  the  same  time  so  accu- 
rately as  to  guard  against  any  obstruction  to  the 
stream  of  water ;  he  liaving  his  face  to  the  work, 
and  moving  backwards  until  it  is  finished.  The 
farmer  should,  however,  carefully  inspect  every 
foot  of  the  drain  before  lie  allows  it  to  be  co- 
vered. 

The  manner  of  connecting  the  muin  and  viinor 
drains  tof^ether,  though  but  little  attended  to,  ought 
to  be  correctly  done.  A  very  common  mode  is  to 
break  off  the  corner  from  a  main  tile,  for  the  purpose 
of  inserting  into  it  the  end  of  one  of  the  lesser  sort, 
and  allowing  the  water  to  enter ;  in  doing  wiiich  the 
tile  frequently  breaks  to  pieces,  thus  occasioning 
both  waste  and  trouble :  or  else  a  small  space  is  lett 
between  two  tiles  in  the  main  where  the  minor  drain 
enters,  and  the  aperture  is  covered  with  broken 
pieces.  A  better  mode  is,  to  leave  an  opening  in 
the  side  of  as  many  as  may  be  required,  for  tlie 
insertion  of  the  smaller  ones,  of  the  exact  size  of 
the  mouth  of  the  latter ;  but,  in  either  case,  care 
should  be  taken  to  slope  the  bottom  of  the  cross- 
drain  gently  down  to  the  main  receiver,  so  that  their 
junction  may  be  accurately  eftected. 

In  regard  to  the  covering  of  drains,  even  experi- 
enced practical  men  are  not  agreed.  The  greater 
part,  indeed,  recommend  some  such  porous  material 
as  peat,  brushwood,  tough  haulm,  or  gorse,  to  be 
laid  over  them,  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches, 
before  the  return  of  the  top-soil ;  as  that,  if  it  be  a 
tough  clay,  will,  they  say,  prevent  the  filtratien  of 
the  water,  and  partly  impede  the  operation  of  the 
drain.  While  some  assert,  that,  "  however  strong 
the  clay  may  be,  it  will  not  prevent  the  percola- 
tion," for,  according  to  an  old  adage,  "if  one  drop 
of  water  finds  its  way  down,  two  will  be  sure  to 
follow  ;"  and  a  few,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  account 
of  wedge-draining,  prefer  the  ramming  down  of  the 
top-soil,  even  of  the  strongest  nature,  immediately 
over  the  drains.  It  must  be  admitted,  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  that  the  effect  of  drainage  will,  in  no 
great  length  of  time,  render  the  entire  of  the  land 
so  permeable,  that  the  action  of  the  drain  will  not 
then  be  seriously  obstructed.  The  system  advoca- 
ted by  the  former  is,  nevertheless,  the  most  prudent ; 
and  we  learn,  from  some  very  experienced  drainers, 
that,  when  the  clay  has  been  laid  upon  the  tiles,  it 
not  only  retains  the  water,  but  has  been  found  to 
produce  more  rushes  immediately  over  the  drains 
than  on  any  other  part  of  tlie  field.  Perhaps  small 
round  stones,  or  clean  gravel,  if  they  can  be  easily 
had,  are  the  best  covering  for  the  drain,  if  the  soil 
be  clay  ;  or,  if  permeable,  it  may  be  safely  thrown 
back  ;  but,  whatever  material  may  be  used,  a  green 
turf,  cut  thick,  turned  the  grass  side  downwards, 
and  put  next  the  tile,  between  it  and  the  covering, 
will  be  found  a  good  precaution  to  secure  it  from 
damage. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  late  writer  on  agricul- 
ture, that,  "  were  draining  universally  eflected,  the 
whole  of  the  now  comparatively  unproductive  soil 
of  the  country  would  to  a  vast  extent  be  rendered 
capable  of  receiving  the  benefit  of  numerous  modes 
of  fertilizing  it.  Its  returns  are  immediate  as  well 
as  compensative ;  and  to  hesitate  to  drain  tbe  land  is 


to  hesitate  to  confer  a  benefit  upon  oneself."  This 
is  no  doubt  true  when  applied  to  the  owners  of  the 
soil,  but  cannot  bo  fairly  urged  to  tenants  ;  for  no 
farmer  under  a  rack-rent  can  be  expected  to  expend 
bis  capital  in  making  permanent  improvements  on 
another  man's  estate  ;  and,  even  if  his  land  be  held 
upon  more  favourable  terms,  tbe  proprietor  should 
bear  a  fair  proportion  of  the  charge.  Landlord  and 
tenant  have,  in  fact,  no  separate  interest  :  they  are 
united  in  one  common  bond,  and,  if  they  do  not  act 
together  for  their  jointinterest,  they  will  both  equally 
suffer.  The  landlord,  however,  has  the  greatest  por- 
tion at  stake  in  the  profit  arising  from  the  melioration 
of  the  property,  for  it  remains  to  him  and  to  his 
descendants  for  ever,  while  the  tenant  can  only  reap 
benefit  from  it  during  the  duration  of  his  lease. 

Tbe  term  of  that  lease  should,  however,  govern 
the  amount  of  mutual  remuneration  ;  for  the  land- 
lord has  an  undoubted  right  to  share  in  the  profits  of 
tbe  tenant  who  is  farming  his  property,  in  a  due  pro- 
portion of  increased  rent.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  bargain 
between  man  and  man,  without  reference  to  rank,  and 
should  be  governed  by  the  just,  as  well  as  liberal, 
trading  principle  of  "  Live,  and  let  live." 

Tbe  landlord,  therefore,  in  some  cases  either  pays 
the  wJiole  cost,  for  which  he  charges  an  additional 
rent  ;  or,  more  usually,  supplies  the  tenant  with 
tiles  at  the  cost  price,  merely  charging  interest  on 
the  amount ;  the  farmer  carrying  them  from  the  manu- 
factory and  bearing  tbe  charge  of  labour.*  An 
arrangement,  it  may  be  observed,  which  is  condu- 
cive to  the  interest  of  both  ;  for,  if  the  landlord  is 
to  have  the  future  benefit  arising  from  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil,  the  tenant  enjoys  the  present  profit 
of  working  it.  But,  whether  looking  to  present  or 
future  advantage,  if  the  landlord  has  not  in  his  em- 
ployment a  careful  and  intelligent  steward  resident 
on  the  estate,  he  will  do  wisely  to  have  the  operation 
performed  under  the  inspection  of  a  trusty  well- 
informed  bailiff,  in  a  manner  to  render  it  substan- 
tially durable.  In  doing  so,  he  neednot  be  alarmed, 
for  it  will  assuredly  repay  the  expense.  He  will 
not  only  be  reimbursed  by  the  certainty  of  obtaining 
a  higher  rent  for  his  land,  when  put  into  condition 
by  drainage,  but  it  also  can  never  want  a  tenant;  for 
the  farmer  not  only  works  cheerfully  on  a  soil  of 
that  improved  nature,  but  receives  a  more  certain 
as  well  as  a  larger  return  for  his  industry  and  ca- 
pital. 

One  would  suppose  that,  viewing  all  these  advan- 
tages, not  an  acre  of  wet  land  would  be  left  un- 
drained  of  the  ten  millions  which  are  supposed  to 
stand  in  need  of  that  improvement  in  this  countrv. 
Uut,  although  alive  to  the  increased  value  which  it 
would  impart  to  the  soil,  yet  the  undertaking  is 
sometimes  impeded  by  disagreements  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  both  regarding  the  cost  of  drainage 
and  the  terms  of  lease ;  as  well  as  by  difficulties 
occasioned  by  the  settlement  of  many  entailed  es- 
tates, which  render  the  life-tenants  disinclined  to 
incur  the  charge.  This,  however,  will  be  partly  re- 
medied by  a  late  enactment  of  the  legislature,  en- 
abling the  owners  to  defray  the  expense  of  draining 
by  way  of  mortgage.     In  addition  to  which,  a  clause 

*  With  this  view,  a  large  manufactory  for  drain- 
ing-tiles,  on  the  Tweeddale  Patent,  has  been  esta- 
bli^ed  on  the  estate  of  Earl  Grey  ;  and  his  lordship, 
with  that  prudence  and  liberality  by  which  he  has 
ever  been  distinguished  as  a  landlord,  has  instituted 
an  expensive  process  of  draining,  at  his  own  cost, 
for  which  outlay  the  tenants  pay  only  common 
interest. — Journ,  of  the  Eoy.  Ag.  Soc.of  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  159. 
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will  probably  be  moveil  tor  in  tlie  next  session  of 
parliameut,  by  tbe  gentleman  who  introduced  the 
bill,  to  extend  its  provisions  to  ecclesiastic,  colle- 
giate, and  corporate  property  ; — perhaps  also  avoid- 
ing; tbe  expensive  mode  of  applications  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery ;  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  extensively 
aided  by  an  institution,  now  in  the  course  of  forma- 
tion, for  the  employment  of  capital  in  the  draining 
of  land  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Act. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

Sir, — If  the   proprietor  of  an  estate  were  to  sell 
it  after  the  purchase-money  had  been  paid  and  the 
transfer  made,  it  will  matter  but  little  what  becomes 
of  the  property  as  far  as  any  interest  of  its  former 
possessor  is  concerned.     And  one  would   suppose 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done,  that  the  letting* 
of  farms,  like  this  or  any  other  matters  of   bargain 
and  sale,  was  a  transaction  in  which  one  party's  in- 
terest ceased  at  the  time,  and  could  not  be  afifected 
by  the  party  into  whose  hands  the  transfer  had  been 
made.     That  such  a  system  of  things  should  continue 
in  this  enlightened  age  must  be  the  wonder  to  every 
reflecting  mind,  when  we  consider  the   amount  of 
interest  at  stake,  and  the  strong  barrier  it   forms  to 
the  advancement  of  improvements  it  is  the  interest 
of  all  to  encourage.     In  laying  before  your  readers 
the  following  remarks,  permit  me  to  stato  my  sole 
reason  for  doing  so  is,  to  draw  the  cogitations  of  both 
landlord  and  tenant  to  the  subject ;   particularly  the 
landlord's,  as  in  his  hand  is  placed  a  power  sufficient 
greatly  to  influence  if  not  entirely  to  direct  the  te- 
nant in  it.     But  before  I  proceed,  I  must  ask  it  to 
be  an  admitted  principle  that  every  landlord  should 
be  desirous  of  improving  his  property,  and  that  this 
improvement  should  be  made  at  as  little  cost  as  pos- 
sible ;  at  least,  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  no  re- 
trograde  movement  should  be  permitted  :    but  if  it 
does  not  advance,  it  may  be  questioned  if  it   will 
stand  still.    In  letting  his  farm,  then,  the  landlord 
should  consider  himself  as  appointing  a  trustee  into 
whose  hands  unavoidabl}^  is  placed  an  immensity  of 
power  for  good  or  for  evil  as  far  as  the  property  is 
concerned,  dependingin  a  great  degree  on  the  amount 
of  self-interest  vested  in  the  trustee  or  tenant ;  so  that 
the  lessor  or  devisee  should  be  careful  to  identify  the 
interest  of  both  as  much  as  possible.     Let  us  coq- 
sider  tlie  nature  of  the  trust  to  be  committed,  and 
we  shall  at  once  have  before  us  the  effects  of  good 
or  bad    management  on  property.     It   is  placing  as 
occupier  one  who,  if  improvement  of  property  be  the 
object,  should  have  all  tbe  inducements  acting  on  him 
as  stimulants  which  would  be  the  guides  and  direc- 
tors  of  the  landlord's   designs  ;    and  foremost  will 
ever  stand  the  labourer,  upon  whom,  perhaps,  less 
of  thought   or  care   has  been  spent  than  on  any  one 
in  considering  the  circumstances  which  are  to   have 
arbitrary  government  of  his  domestic  comfort ;  for  al- 
though be  is  in  every  way  an  independent  person  as 
to  his  movements,  yet  from  the  nature  of  his  posi- 
tion is  he  most  generally  a   fixture   in   his  locnlity. 
Tenants  and  proprietors  may  change,  but  he  and  his 
family    continue;    much  influence  then  must   their 
moral  condition  have,  if  not  on  the  actual  value  of 
a  property,  at  least  on  the  desirableness  of  it   as  an 
occupancy  ;  and  it  can  but  form  a  subject  of  deep  in- 
terest to  a  proprietor,  that  they  should  have  over  them 
one  who  will  not  only  give  them  a  just  remuneration 
for  their  labour,  but  also    endeavour  to  promote,  by 
upholding  with  his   influence  as  well  as  pecuniary 


support,  those  means  around  them  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  their  sense  of  moral  and  religious 
obligations  and  responsibility — I  say  religious,  be- 
cause I  feel   there   can  be  no  settled   principle  so 
strongly    binding  on    us    as  this  :    all  others    have 
proved  and   will  prove  deceptive.     On  a  just   sense 
of  these  obligations  is  founded  their  depeudance  on 
their  individual   exertions  for  an   honest  livelihood, 
or  from  the  want  of  them  their  looking  to  the  parish 
fund  for  a  portion  of  it.     The  distribution  of  this 
fund  is  also  almost  entirely  in  agricultural   districts 
entrusted  to   the  tenantry,  who,  if  they  have   not 
more  than  a  temporary  interest  in  keeping  it  vfithin 
its  just  bounds,  have,  as  it  has  before  proved,  strong 
temptations  in  the  desire  of  popularity  with  the  la- 
bourer to  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  just  disbursement  ; 
but  especially  at  this  time  does  it  behove  the  land- 
lord to  have  a  careful  eye  on  this  point,  as  not  onlj' 
is  the  temptation  strong  for  popularity's  sake   with 
the   labourer,  but   a   false   philanthropy   is   abroad, 
adding  very  considerably  to  a  strong  natural  desire 
to  help  the  indigent ;  so  that  the  force  of  these  in- 
fluences can  only  be  kept  in  subjection  by  bringing 
into  operation  all  the  self  interest  a  landlord  can 
create  in   his  tenantry,  or  their  rent-rolls  will  soon 
again  become  mortgaged  to  the  pau]ier  fund.     But  as 
well  also   is   entruisted  the  cultivation  of  the   farm, 
the  buildings,    fences,  roads — all  which   branch  out 
into  details  too  extensively  to  be  entered  on   in    a 
letter — and  in  their  good  or  bad  management  seri- 
ously aifect  the  landlord  at  any  time  his  farm  may 
revert  to    him    for   re-letting.     Now,  to  obtain  the 
proper   discharge    of  all   these  trusts    unavoidably 
put  into  the  custody  of  the  tenant,  one  would  suppose 
that,  setting  aside  all  claims  society  may  have  on  him 
to  take  away  tbe  obstacles  to  increased  production  of 
food,  the  reward   of  an  improved  property  would  be 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  adopt  a  more  sound  policy 
with  regard  to    the   letting    of   property    tlian   has 
hitherto  prevailed  ;  and  why,  it  may  be  asked,  are 
not  the  examples  stamped  with  the  long  tried  expe- 
rience of  a    Leicester  or  a  Richmond,  or  others  of 
noble  name  followed  more  extensively  1     Surely  from 
the  want  of  information  on  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
by  many  landlords  not  being  conversant  in  agricul- 
tural matters,  and  their  estates  being   committed  to 
the    agency  of  those    whose  vocations   and   conse- 
quently their  interest  not  falling  in  the  way  to  ob- 
tain it.     To  every  reflecting  mind   it  must  be  plain  , 
it  is  not  enough  to  say  the    interest  of  the  landlord 
and  tenant  are  one,  but  for  their  mutual   advantage 
to  take  and  pursue  in  the  letting  of  farms  every  means 
to  really    make  them   so.     I    can    conceive  nothing 
more  conducive  to  this  than  these  three  things — cer- 
taintu  of  a  long  tenancy,   liberality  in  the  amount  of 
rent  required,  and  a  prudent  unrestrictiveness    of 
the  tenant  to  particular  courses  of  farming.     To  en- 
gage a  tenant  in  the  amelioration   of  the  soil  of  his 
farm,  to  go  hand  in   hand  with  his    landlord   in  the 
improving    and   altering  of  buildings,    fences,   and 
roads,  in  the   proper  management  of  his   labourers, 
to  keep  within  just  and  proper   bounds  tbe  pay  or 
support  to  families  or   individuals  from   the    parish 
fund,  to  have  an  individual  interest  in  the  religious 
and  moral  condition  of  his  labourers,  a  tenant  will 
and  must  expect,   or  you  take  from  him  one  of  the 
greatest  incitements  to  do  good.     To  see  during  his 
tenancy  the  fruit  of  a  pre-formed  expectation  in  the 
results  of  a  course  which  mostly   lias   the  future  in 
view — and  all  experience  teaches  us   that  to  obtain 
any  lasting  benefit  in  whatever  be  our  object,  almost 
universally  must   it  be   a  deferred  one.     If  this  be 
true,  it  brings  the  question  not  as  to  whether  a  lease 
is  requisite,  but  to  what  term  of  years  a  lease  should 
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extend  for  the  tenant  to  reap  the  fruit  of  bis  reason- 
able expectations  ;  but  this!  must  leave  as  debateable 
ground,  only  opining  it  will  not  be  a  sbort  one.  But 
I  may  be  asked,  where  are  the  tenants  to  be  found 
■willing-  to  enter  into  these  long  leases,  for  there  is 
quite  as  much  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  tenants 
to  take  as  in  landlords  to  let  for  long  terms  ?  'J'his,  I 
think,  will  be  found  entirely  to  vanish  on  a  right 
understanding  of  the  matter.  No  man  is  unwilling 
to  be  assured  he  shall  be  quietly  settled  in  the  same 
abode  for  the  half  or  the  whole  of  his  life,  any  more 
than  another  would  be  unwilling  to  inherit  a  pro- 
perty i'rom  the  fear  of  its  fixing  the  abode  of  its 
possessor  for  the  like  term.  If  this  be  the  case,  as- 
sure him  of  the  innocency  of  an  agreement  as  to  its 
effects  on  his  pocket,  whether  for  one  or  twenty 
years  ;  and  he  will  at  once  pronounce  for  the  longest 
term.  The  question  then  brings  itself  not  to  how 
long  shall  I  hold,  but  bow  shall  my  rent  be  arranged 
so  that  I  may  not  be  a  sufferer  under  fluctuations  of 
prices.  The  answer  to  this  seems  simple,  clear,  and 
decided  ;  for  it  is  founded  on  no  theoretical  notion, 
but  has  in  another  instance  given,  in  its  principle, 
satisfaction  to  all  secular  parties  concerned,  landlord 
as  well  as  tenant :  and  if  there  is  raised  no  objection 
to  letting  and  holding  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  rental 
value  of  land,  surely  the  same  principle  cannot  on 
the  part  of  landlords  who  have  been  tlie  appliers  of 
it  in  the  one  instance,  be  objected  by  them  in  tlie 
other.  The  commutation  of  tithes  has  been  matter 
of  congratulation  with  all  secular  parties  ;  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord  because  it  has  made  him  master 
of  his  own  property,  and  eased  him  of  a  charge  on 
any  improvement  he  may  make  ;  and  for  this  latter 
reason  does  the  tenant  join  issue  and  echo  his  land- 
lord's praises  of  the  law,  forgetting  that  unless  his 
landlord  were  equally  compelled  to  grant  him  a  lease, 
he  has  but  changed  landlords  for  this  portion  of  his 
holding,  and  the  change  in  most  cases  by  no  means 
for  the  better.  In  recommending  landlords  to  adopt 
this  principle  of  letting  toward  their  tenantry  whicli 
they  have  made  compulsory  in  the  churchman,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  to  them  the  different 
position  they  would  be  in  from  the  churchman  ;  in- 
asmuch as  the  one  (the  landlord)  has  to  look  for- 
ward with  a  consoling  hope  in  the  reversion  of  a 
property  improved  at  no  comparative  cost  to  himself, 
and  consequently  to  an  increased  rent-roll  ;  while 
the  other,  with  shame  be  it  said,  is  placed  in  an  im- 
mutable position.  Surely  it  would  but  have  been 
just,  that  after  a  given  number  of  years  tlie  tithes 
should  again  have  reverted  to  the  church,  to  be  again 
apportioned  on  the  same  principle.  In  the  church 
it  has  been  thought  a  national  evil  that  their  property 
should  not  be  held  under  a  very  long  lease  ;  so  the 
legislature  is  pressed  to  interfere  and  remedy  the 
defect.  But  landlords  see  not  the  mote  in  their  own 
eve,  though  every  argument  they  use  or  have  used  in 
advocating  commutations  of  tithe,  serves  but  to  deve- 
lop the  evils  of  their  own  practices. 

In  advocating  a  liberality  in  fixing  the  amount  of 
rent,  I  would  only  be  understood  to  mean  that  the 
landlord  should  desire  no  more  than  what  the  farm 
can  justly  bear,  leaving  the  tenant  a  fair  trading  in- 
terest for  bis  capital  employed.  This,  I  fear,  is  not 
sufficiently  looked  at,  and  that  a  great  many  landlords 
too  much  desire  to  obtain  as  high  a  rent  as  possible, 
not  reflecting  on  the  certain  consequence  of  pushing 
this  beyond  what  is  just  and  fair.  If  the  rent  be 
raised  beyond  this  point,  the  tenant,  to  save  himself, 
generally  impoverishes  his  farm  ;  and  this  is  not  the 
worst — the  labourer,  as  the  weaker  party,  has  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  of  farm  produce  by  deductions 
from  his  rightful  wages,  or  in  a  less  consumption  of 


labour  on  the  farm  ;  and  then  a  just  retribution  fol- 
lows, of  which  the  riots  of  1830  give  a  fearful  ex- 
ample. In  covenants  of  leases  and  agreements  I  do 
see  a  decided  improvement  within  these  few  years  ; 
so  that  us  tenants  have  much  to  hope  in  thebettcr 
understanding  of  this  portion  of  my  subject;  and  as 
the  propelling  power  has  once  been  placed  here,  I  do 
not  doubt  we  shall  advance  at  a  steaming  rate.  And 
now,  Mr.  Editor,  fearing  lest  I  should  tire  both  you 
and  your  readers,  I  will  conclude,  and  remain. 
Your  obliged  constant  reader, 

Edward  Wvatt. 
Upper  Harden,  near  Petersjield,  Oct.  23. 


TWO-HORSE  PLOUGHS. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF   THE     MAIDSTONE    GAZETFE. 

Sir, — At  this  time,  when  farmers  are  told  that 
their  welfare  depends  upon  the  increase  of  their  pro- 
duce by  their  own  exertions,  nothing  can  be  indiffer- 
ent that  tends  to  promote  that  object  ;  and  as  the 
economical  employment  of  horses  tends  indirectly 
to  promote  it,  by  increasing  the  surplus  produce 
available  for  market,  1  address  you  upon  the  two- 
horse  ploughs — a  subject  which  has  several  times  oc- 
cupied your  columns. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Rochester  and 
Gravesend  Agricultural  Association,  about  eight 
years  since,  I  directed  its  attention  to  this  matt'er, 
and,  after  repeated  exhibitions  of  one  of  Ransome's 
two-horse  ploughs,  I  succeeded  in  exciting  un  in- 
terest upon  the  subject ;  but  as  the  round  plough, 
as  it  is  termed,  was  objected  to  by  mnny,  Mr.  Smart, 
of  Rainham,  invented  a  turn-wnst  plough  for  two 
horses.  This  has  been  subsequently  improved  by 
Messrs.  Ransome,  and  was  exhibited  yesterday  at 
the  ploughing  match,  when  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  its  performance  was  equalled  by  few,  and  sur- 
passed by  none  of  the  numerous  ploughs  that  were 
started.  After  dinner  I  introduced  the  subject,  and 
engaged  to  prove  that  a  saving  equal  to  from  thirty 
to  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  rental  of  the  land  could  be 
effected  by  substituting  the  two  for  the  four-borse 
plough.  In  consequence  of  that  engagement,  I  send 
you  my  calculation;  and  for  this  purpose  I  take  the 
usual  six-course  system  of  this  district,  which  con- 
sists of  turnips,  barley,  beans,  wheat,  clover,  and 
wheat.  For  six  acres  of  this  course  there  are  nine 
ploughings,  viz :— 5  for  turnips,  1  for  barley,  1  for 
beans,  1  for  wheat,  1  for  ditto. 

These  ploughings  with  four  horses  cost  61.  6s.,  at 
fourteen  shillings  each,  and  with  two  horses  31.  3s., 
leaving  a  difference  of  sixty-three  shillings,  or  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  acre  ;  and  supposing  the 
rent  to  be  twenty  shillings  per  acre,  the  saving  is 
more  than  50  per  cent,  upon  it.  I  presume  it  will  be 
admitted  that  an  acre  of  land  cannot,  upon  the  aver- 
age, be  ploughed  with  four  horses  at  less  than  four- 
teen shillings. 

When  I  introduced  the  two-horse  plough,  it  was 
contended  that  the  land  in  this  district  could  not  be 
ploughed  with  two  horses,  but,  after  repeated  trials 
at  the  ploughing  matches  of  the  association,  upon  the 
various  soils  of  the  surrounding  parishes,  this  objec- 
tion grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  the  exhibition 
yesterday  has  dissipated  whatever  doubt  remained 
upon  the  subject.  The  argument  now  mainly  relied 
upon  for  the  use  of  the  four-horse  plough  is,  that  in 
other  counties,  Essex,  for  instance,  where  the  two- 
horse  plough  is  used,  four  horses  are  kept  for  the 
cultivation  of  one  hundred  acres  of  arable  land,  and 
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in  Kent  only  the  same  number  are  required,  where 
the  four-horse  plougli  is  employed  ;  and  from  this  an 
inference  is  attempted  to  be  dravvB,  that  ploughing 
with  four  horses  is  as  cheap  as  with  two  ;  but  this 
argument  appears  te  me  to  have  no  force.  Essex, 
though  economical  in  its  mode  of  ploughing,  may  be 
wasteful  of  animal  labour  in  otiier  respects,  and  Kent, 
on  the  contrary,  may  be  wasteful  in  ploughing,  and 
economical  in  other  matters.  But  the  question  is, 
not  what  is  done  in  Esses,  but  why  should  four 
horses  be  used  in  Kent  when  two  only  are  required  ? 
It  is  for  thepurjjose  of  obtaining  tlie  solution  of  this 
question,  through  tlie  medium  of  the  MaidsUuie  Ga- 
zette, the  columns  of  which  are  always  open  to  everyr 
communication  relative  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture, 
that  I  now  address  you.  It  is,  as  was  observed  yes- 
terday, scarcely  possible  to  discuss  questions  of  this 
nature  at  the  convivial  board;  the  press  aifords  the 
onlv  way  by  which  conflicting  opinions  can  be 
tested. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 
Hermitage,  Oct.  30.  Thomas  Bentlev. 


RESULTS     FROM     GUANO 
MANURE. 

FROM  MR.  SMITH,  GUNTON  PARK,  NORFOLK. 

Applied  200lbs.  to  an  acre,  and  on  the  same  field  on 
an  equal  space  of  land  fifteen  bushels  of  bone  dust. 
Both  were  drilled  into  the  ground  with  seed  wheat. 
The  bone  dust  gave  four  and  a  half  quarters  of  wheat, 
the  guano  six  quarters  two  bushels  one  and  a  half 
pecks. 

FROM   MR.  WESTCAR,   BURWOOD,    S^URREY. 

Had  but  a  few  pounds'  weight,  which  he  applied  to 
five  rods  of  earth  ;  dunged  the  remainder  of  the  field 
with  the  best  farm-yard  manure,  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
load  to  the  acre  ;  drilled  in  Barley.  Five  rods  of  the 
dunged  part  of  the  field  gave  thirty-five  bushels  of  bar- 
ley—the five  rods  manured  with  guano  gave  thirty-nine 
bushels. 

FROM   MR.   GKO.   HARRIOTT,  NORTH    WALTHAM, 
BASINGSTOKE. 

The  small  quantity  I  received  I  sowed  with  some  bar- 
ley on  the  1st  of  May  last,  without  a»hes  or  charcoal. 
The  weather  was  very  dry  when  the  guano  was  used  ; 
the  barley  came  up  three  days  sooner  than  elsewhere, 
it  was  much  more  luxuriant  during  all  the  season,  and, 
as  well  as  I  could  ascertain  from  so  small  a  quantity, 
compared  with  an  equal  portion  of  land  not  sown  with 
guano,  the  produce  was  rather  more  thau  half  as  much 
more  corn,  and  double  the  quantity  of  straw.  If  it 
had  been  sown  earlier,  I  am  convinced  it  would  haye 
done  more  good.  In  the  early  part  of  June  I  dressed 
about  ten  perches  for  Swedes  ;  I  mixed  the  guano  with 
asiies,  and  drilled  in  with  the  seed  ;  on  either  side  I 
u^ed  bone  dust  ;  the  season  was  very  dry,  and 
continued  so  for  three  weeks  ;  the  askes  mixed 
with  the  bnne  dust  were  moist— those  with  the 
guano  fresh  burned  and  dry,  consequently  the  Swedes 
dressed  with  the  moist  ashes  came  up  a  fortnight 
sooner  than  those  drctsed  with  gu;.ino  and  dry  boues  ; 
but  since  the  rain  vegetation  has  hccn  very  rapid,  and 
guano  has  quite  given  bone  du^t  the  go-by.  From  what 
I  haye  seen,  I  have  every  reason  to  think  it  will  forma 
most  v.iluable  manure. 

It  was  applied  to  some  barley  in  Norfolk  in  1840, 
and  this  year  the  clover  on  wliich  it  was  sown  has  i)rD- 
du(!ed  half  a  ton  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  held. 
This  is  important,  as  most  artificial  manures  do  good 
for  one  season  only. 

FROM  MR  T.OVE,  SHORKHAM,  SEVKNOAKS. 

I  beg  to  inform  you  I  have  made  trial  of  the  guano, 
and  am  happy  to  add  that  it  has  answered  my  most 


sanguine  expectations.  I  mixed  14lbs.  in  the  first 
instance  with  two  bushels  of  ashes,  and,  although  the 
weather  was  very  dry,  I  could  perceive  a  marked  differ  • 
rence  in  the  growth  of  the  plants  a  few  days  after  they 
made  their  appearance.  Encouraged  by  my  success,  I 
then  mixed  28lbs.with  fifteen  bushels  of  ashes,  and  ap- 
plied it  for  turnips  by  sowing  broadcast  on  the  land,  and 
harrowing  it  in  lightly.  As  we  had  frequent  shnwers 
at  the  time,  the  seed  soon  vegetated,  and  the  plants 
srrew  away  from  those  manured  with  dung  and  mould. 
In  each  case  I  applied  it  at  the  rate  of  two  cwt.  to  the 
acre. 

FROM   MESSRS.  CORMACK,   SOX,  AND    OLIVER, 
FLORISTS,   NEW   CROSS,   DEPTFORD. 

We  have  to  express  our  regret  that,  through  the  im- 
proper  conduct  of  the  foreman  who  was  lately  in  our 
employ,  the  guano  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  send 
us  has  not  received  a  lair  trial  on  our  land  ;  but  we 
can  bear  testimony  to  its  excellence  when  applied  to 
grass  and  turnip  crops,  because  we  have  known  it  to  be 
applied  in  Lancashire  with  very  marked  success,  pro- 
ducing a  healthy  vigour  to  the  appearance  of  vegeta- 
tion, peculiar  to  itself.  With  Italian  rye-grass  it  has 
proved  itself  very  efficacious,  and  on  the  whole  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  very  valuable  manure. 

FROU  MR.   JOHN   CRANE   NOTT,  HALLOW,    WOR- 
CESTERSHIRE. 

Trial  on  Hops. — I  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  guano  manure 
you  were  good  enough  to  send  me.  I  applied  it  to  my 
hop  grounds,  and,  in  order  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  I  put 
about  a  pint  to  every  alternate  hill  in  every  row.  The 
effect  was  most  extraordinary  :  those  hills  on  which  the 
guano  was  applied  were  most  luxuriant,  while  the  ad- 
joining  ones,  not  so  manured,  were  sickly  and  weak. 

My  neighbour,  Mr.  John  Winnell,  of  Braces  Leigh, 
speaks  most  favourably  of  the  trial  he  made  upon  arti- 
ficial grasses  and  hops,  on  both  of  which  it  had  a  most 
beneficiiil  effect.  I  feel  confident  if  the  guano  can  be 
bought  at  a  moderate  price,  it  will  be  the  most  valuable 
manure  we  ever  had. 

FROM   MR.   WM.    SIM,   DRUMMOND,    SCOTLAND. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  add  ray  testimony  to 
that  of  other  farmers,  of  the  value  of  the  manure  you 
inform  me  is  called  guano. 

As  far  as  this  season  has  gone,  it  has  the  superiority 
over  nitrate  and  bone  dust.  I  applied  ten  bushels  of 
bone  dust,  one  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  701bs.  of 
guano  (being  at  the  rate  of  two  cwt.  to  the  acre). 
Sown  in  ridges,  it  has  produced  more  luxuriance  thau 
either. 

From  tlie  experiments  more  lately  made,  it  appears 
that  the  best  mode  of  applying  guano  is  to  mix  2  cwt. 
wiih  4  or  5  bushels  of  bone  dust,  as  the  supply  for 
one  acre  of  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats. 

iMr.  Smith,  whose  experiment  is  mentioned  among 
the  foregoing,  and  whose  reputation  as  a  farmer  adds 
weight  to  any  opinion  he  may  express,  states  that  he 
considers  the  effect  of  this  mixture  as  far  surpassing 
any  other  he  has  seen  ;  but  I  would  not  dispense  with 
the  charcoal,  from  which  the  same  benefit  will  be  al- 
ways derived. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  guano,  that,u?e  it  In  almost 
any  way,  its  component  parts  are  so  essentially  manures 
that  they  must  be  absorbed  by  the  growing  plants,  and 
assist  by  adding  vigour  to  their  life  ;  and  if  a  farmer 
should  prefer  other  means  of  applyinsr  it  to  his  land 
than  that  which  1  have  mentioned,  he  caw  scarcely  go 
wrong  in  making  trial  of  his  plan. 

I  may  add  turnips  to  the  crops  benefited  by  bone 
dust  and  guano  together  ;  but  for  greea  crops  in 
general,  charcoal  alone  will  be  necessary  to  mix  with 
il.  The  great  assi*tance  that  c<in  be  given  to  manures 
of  this  description,  is  to  diffuse  them  among  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  and  consequently  as  much  as  possible 
through  the  land  they  are  applied  to. 

A.  Macdonald. 

3,  St,  Mildred's  Court,  Loudon,  Oct.  26. 
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COMPARISON  OF  MANURES. 

(from  the  gardeners'    CHnOXICLE.) 

Messrs.  Boussingaulfc  and  Payen  have  lately  pro- 
duced an  elaboratt)  memoir  upon  the  comparative 
value  of  different  kinds  of  manure.  An  abstract 
only  of  it  has  as  yet  reached  us,  the  substance  of 
which  is  as  follows  : — These  chemists  regard  nitro- 
gen as  the  element  whose  presence  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  manure,  and  every  substance  capable 
of  furnishing  it  becomes  valuable  in  an  agricultural 
view,  provided  that  substance  can  extricate  azotised 
products  in  a  soluble  or  volatizable  state.  If,  how- 
ever, the  nitrogen  is  incapable  of  entering  into  pu- 
trid fermentation,  and  of  so  furnishing ammoniacal 
salts  and  other  azotised  combinations,  the  substance 
containing  it  can  be  of  no  use  for  manure;  as  it  is 
proved  by  the  shale  of  the  coal  measures,  which 
contains  considerable  quantities  of  nitrogen,  and  yet 
has  absolutely  no  effect  as  a  manure.  Hence  the 
value  of  a  manure  is  to  be  determined  by  the  power 
it  possesses  of  yielding  ammonia;  putrid  urine,  for 
instance,  one  of  the  most  energotic  of  fertilizing  prin- 
ciples, yields  carbonate  of  ammonia;  and  guano, 
that  rich  compound  which  for  centuries  has  given 
fertility  to  the  arid  sands  of  the  Peruvian  coast, 
consists  almost  entirely  of  salts  with  an  ammoniacal 
base.  The  authors  do  not  undervalue  the  impor- 
tance of  other  substances,  such  as  alkalies  or  earthy 
salts  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  admit  their  presence  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  plants  ;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  to  ammonia  that  they  assign  by  far  the 
most  importance.  The  following  table  gives  the  re- 
sult of  their  enquiry  in  respect  to  a  considerable 
number  of  substances,  and  shows  how  many  loads 
of  each  ai'e  required  in  order  to  produce  the  same 
effect  as  100  loads  of  common  farm  yard  dung.  We 
have  omitted  from  these  tables  a  few  substances 
which,  not  occuring  in  this  country,  hare  no  interest 
for  farmers  and  gardeners  in  Great  Britain. 

A  TABLE  OF  MANURES, 

Showing  the  number  of  loads  required  in  both  the 
moist  (or  ordinary)  and  dried  (or  prepared)  states, 
to  equal  100  loads  of  farm  yard  dung,  so  far  as  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  is  concerned. 

Moist.  Dried. 

Pea   straw '22  100 

Sainfoin    straw 83  361 

Vetch    straw 39  174 

Wheat  straw 166  650 

Do.                 81  367 

Do.,  lower  joints 97  453 

Do.  upper  joints,  with  the  heads  after 

thrashing 30  J37 

Rye  straw 235  975 

Do.,  of  1841 95  390 

Oat    straw 142  541 

Barley  straw 173  750 

Wheat  chaff. 47  207 

Jerusalem  Artichoke  straw 108  453 

Broom 32  142 

Green  Beet  leaves,  (fanes') 80      43 

Potato  leaves 72       84 

Carrot  leaves 47      66 

Heath  leaves 22  102 

Sea   wrack 46  138 

Do.              42  123 

Do.             28       85 

Do.  fresh  from  the  sea 74 

Malt   dust 8       39 

Buried  Clover  roots 24  110 

Flax    cake 7       32 

K ape  cake 8       35 


Moist. 

Fish    cake 74 

Grease    cake 11 

Beet-root    pulp 35 

Do.                     ]05 

Potato     pulp 7() 

Starch  water 

Do.  

Starch  refuse m 

Do.                 24 

Dunghill    drainings 67 

Sawdust  of  Acacia 137 

Do.                           173 

Do.  of  Fir   wood 25o 

Do.                         173 

Sawdust  of  oak 74 

Solid  Cow  dung 125 

Cow  urine 90 

Mixed   Cow   Dung 97 

Solid  Horse  Dung 72 

Horse    urine 15 

Mixed  Horse   dung 54 

Do.  Pig  dung 63 

Do.  Sheep  dung 36 

Do.  Goat  dung is 

Pigeon  dung 4 

Liquid   Flemish  manure gio 

Do.                                     181 

Belloni's   Poudrette 10 

Oyster  shells 125 

Marl 78 

Dry  muscular    flesh 3 

Cod,      salted 5 

Do.,  pressed  and  dried 2 

Blood     soluble 3 

Do.,  liquid 13 

Do.             14 

Do.,  coagulated  and   pressed 8 

Do.,   dry  insoluble g 

Feathers 2 

Cow's  hair y 

Woollen  rags 2 

Horn    raspings o 

Cockchafers ig 

Bones,  boiled  (fondus) 5 

Do.,  moist 7 

Do.,  fat 6 

Glue    refuse 75 

Glue  dross  (marede  colle) 10 

Graves 3 

Animal  black  of  the  manufacturers. .  37 

Animalized   black 36 

Noirdes  camps  (!) 30 


Dried. 
322 
49 
154 
154 
100 
571 
645 
107 

126 
513 
629 
886 
629 
256 

84 

51 

75 

88 

15 

64 

57 

65 

49 

21 


44 
487 
377 
13 
17 
10 
12 


11 
11 
11 

12 

9 

12 

14 

25 


213 
34 
15 
95 
98 
65 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  AGRICULTURAL  IM- 
PLEMENJ'S.  — The  Shropshire  ploughs  have  long 
been  considered  extremely  defective  in  their  con- 
struction, requiring-  in  general  double  the  number  of 
horses  than  the  best  ploughs  in  some  counties  are 
worked  with;  and  with  this  enormous  extra  power 
doing  the  work  in  a  slovenly  and  inefficient  manner. 
This  opmion  is  confirmed  by  experiments  made  on 
Wednesday,  on  the  farm  of  W.  II.  Oatley,  Esq., 
Wroxeter,  by  that  gentleman  and  some  agricultural 
friends.  The  Dynamometer,  or  Plough-gauge,  as  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Slaney  at  our  late  aaricultural  meeting, 
was  first  applied  to  a  Shropshireiron  plough,  considered 
of  light  draught,  and  the  test  marked  22  stone,  or  two 
hundred  and  three  quarters  weight,  as  the  moving  force 
required.  It  was  then  attached  to  one  with  a  wooden 
beam  and  iron  shieldboard,  and  the  gauge  indicated 
three  and  a  half  hundred  weight.  Tlie  third  plough 
was  of  iron,  of  heavier  draught  than  the  two  previously 
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tried  ;  the  index  notinsr  three  hundred  weight  and  three 
quarters.  Two  ploughs,  furaished  by  Messrs.  Young' 
and  Spence,  were  then  tested  ;  the  one  FF.  tlie  other 
NL.  The  Dynamometer  gave  the  drausrht  ot  the  hr.-,t 
at  two  hundred  weitflit,  and  of  the  second  two  and  one- 
eiffhth.  Assuming  tliat  the  druus-ht  of  one  iiorse  sliould 
be  taken  at  eight  stone,  or  1121b.,  the  number  of  horl^e3 
required  for  each  plough  will  be  as  below  :  — 

FF    16  stone,  or  2   horses, 
NL  17    do.,    or  25    do. 

(-No.  1    Iron  22  stone,  or  2J    do. 
Shropshire  }  No.  2     do.  30    do.    or  3|    do. 

(.Wood 28    do.    ot3\    do. 

But  as  three-fourths  of  one-horse  power  cannot  be  dis- 
tributed  between  two  horses  without  injuring' them,  the 
No.  1  iron  plough  must  betaken  in  practice  at  three 
horses,  and  the  two  last  at  four  horses  each  ;  and  these 
ploughs  were  certainly  above  the  average  quality  of 
those  generally  used  in  this  county.  Two-fifths,  it  not 
one-half  of  the  hordes  here  employed  in  ploughing  might 
be  dispensed  with,  if  more  perfect  implements  were 
substituted. -S/ireu/'siitri/  Chronicle. 


TO     AGRICULTURISTS. 

SOME  BRIEF  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  ROTATION  OF 
CROPS,  BY  J.  RUSSELL.  AUTHOR  OF  PRACTICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  AGRICULTURE  ;  AND  ALSO  OF 
"THE    IMPROVED    SYSTEM    OF    AGRICULTURE." 

The  writer  of  this  address  has  bad  a  long  and  ex- 
tensive experience  in  farming.  At  an  early  period 
of  his  practice,  he  was  induced  to  make  some  expe- 
riments on  his  cultivation.  Those  experiments  were 
wholly  opposed  to  the  systems  advocated  by  the 
popular  writers  of  the  day  on  agriculture  (namely, 
Arthur  Young,  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  Marshall,  and  others.) 
Those  experiments  soon  convinced  the  writer  there 
■was  something  radically  wrong  in  their  theory,  and 
that  landed  proprietors  and  farmers  in  general  were 
pursuing  a  bad  system,  both  as  regarded  their  own 
interest,  and  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

The  vague  idea  of  the  land  requiring  rest,  the 
writer  was  soon  convinced  was  an  erroneous  one, 
and  that  to  raise  it  to  its  greatest  fertility  and  to 
render  it  more  profitable,  whether  the  farm  had  been 
reduced  by  mismanagement  or  naturally  infertile, 
only  required  method  and  system  in  cropping;  and 
that  cattle  and  corn  crops  alternately  would  at  some 
future  time  supersede  the  ancient  custom  of  resting 
1-and  by  fallows,  and  laying  it  a  few  years  in  grass. 

About  twelve  years  ago  the  writer  published  a 
treatise  on  the  above  subject,  entitled  "  Russell's 
Practical  and  Chemical  Agriculture,  "copies  of  which 
soon  came  into  the  hands  of  scientific  agriculturists. 
Some  of  them  put  the  systems  the  writer  bad  advo- 
cated into  practice,  and  others  only  partially  so  ;  and 
on  those  farms  where  the  system  had  been  longest 
practised,  the  result  has  proved  favourable  beyond 
all  expectation  ;  more  sheep  and  cattle  are  kept, 
more  corn  is  grown,  horse  labour  reduced,  and  the 
farms  support  their  high  state  of  fertility,  and  with 
less  expense  in  procuring  manure. 

There  are  instances  in  this  county  (Warwickshire) 
where  the  stock  that  was  formerly  kept  on  the  young 
"rass  pastures  is  now  nearly  all  kept,  both  in  winter 
and  summer,  on  artificial  crops.  In  one  parish 
(Loxley)  principally  a  dense  glutinous  clay,  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  produce  has  been  increased 
within  the  last  twelve  years  three  hundred  per  cent., 
and  that  principally  and  in  some  instances  wholly 
from  its  own  resources. 
There  are  some  light   laud  farms  that  have  been 


constantly  in  crop  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and 
though  ten  or  eleven  crops  have  been  grown  on  the 
same  land,  from  one  ploughing  only  to  each  crop,  those 
farms  are  the  freest  from  couch  and  weeds  of  any 
others  in  the  adjacent  part  of  the  county. 

The  writer  considers  the  first  and  greatest  improve- 
ment in  farming,  is  thoroughly  draining  the  land  ; 
the  next  branch  of  importance  is  the  husbanding  of 
the  manure,  or  making  the  most  of  the  best  quality 
the  farm  and  stock  is  able  to  produce.  On  those 
farms  where  these  objects  have  been  duly  attended 
to,  and  the  manure  wholly  applied  to  the  forcing  of 
cattle  crops,  the  farms  have  been  rapidly  increasing 
in  fertility. 

It  is  often  observed, and  perhaps  with  great  truth, 
that  no  system  can  belaid  down  suitable  to  all  soils 
and  situations,  but  on  those  farms  where  the  alternate 
cropping  and  the  above  rules  have  been  attended  to, 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  finding  one  vegetable 
or  other  amongst  our  numerous  tribe,  that  will  thrive 
on  every  variety  of  soil,  from  the  glutinous  clay  to 
the  blowing  sands.  A  rotation  judiciously  laid  down 
avoids  any  confusion,  it  enables  a  man  to  look  at  the 
map  of  his  farm  and  settle  what  crop  each  field  shall 
grow  in  any  future  year. 

It  has  been  well  s-aid,  that  without  cattle  no  ma- 
nure, without  manure  no  crops  ;  the  suggestion  then 
naturally  arises,  first,  is  how  to  raise  the  food  ;  and 
then  to  fix  upon  the  best  mode  of  consuming  it,  so 
as  to  improve  the  live  stock,  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  the  largest  quantity,  and  also  improve  the 
quality  of  the  manure.  These  questions  are  answered 
above,  and  as  the  writer  observed  in  the  body  of  his 
work,  that  he  who  grows  plenty  of  Swede  turnips 
and  stores  bountifully,  is  never  at  a  fault  for  food 
for  his  stock  at  the  most  trying  season  ;  and  he  who 
grows  plenty  of  vegetables  and  soils  bountifully  in 
his  yards,  is  never  at  a  fault  for  manure  for  his 
crops. 

KenilworthyJuly  13,1841. 


ON   REMOVING   LARGE  EVERGREENS.— 

Autumn  being  the  season  that  gardeners  generally  pre- 
fer for  removing  evergreens,  I  beg  to  offer  the  results  of 
my   own   experience.     Having-  several  arbutus  killed 
with  the  frost  last  winter  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts 
of  the  garden,  we  waited  till  the  latter  eud  of  April  to 
see  if  they  would  recover ;  but  finding  they  did  not,  my 
employer  wished  to  have  them  replaced  with  some  large 
handsome   Portugal  laurels,  and  after  attempting,  but 
in  vain,  to  defer  it  till  the  autumn,  I  reluctantly  complied 
with  his  wishes.    In  the  first  place,  I  caused  the  holes 
to  be  made  very  large,  then  put  five  or  six  barrow-loads 
of  old  hot-bed  manure  into  each  hole,  after  that  some 
leaf-mould  and  sand,  and   then  poured  water  into  it  till 
it  was  a  complete  puddle,  so  that  when  the  ball  of  the 
plant  was  put  into  it,  it  sunk  down  and  filled  the  sides 
all  round.    The  surface  of  the  ground  was  then  levelled 
all  round  the  plant,  and  the  weather  being  very  hot  at 
the  beginning  of  the  summer,  we  gave  them  some  water 
three  or  four  times.    'J'hey  began  to  grow  immediately, 
and  they  iiave  made  three  times  the  progress  that  some 
we  removed  three  years  ago,  in  the  month  of  Octolier, 
have  done.    We  transplanted  evergreen  oaks  and  hol- 
lies at  the  same  time,  with  equal  success,  while  ever- 
green oaks  that  were  transplanted  three  years  ago  in 
October  have  never  properly  recovered.    From  this  I 
am  persuaded,  that  spring  is  the  best  time  for  removing: 
large  evergreens,  as  they  begin  to  grow  immediately, 
and  get  that  support  which  the  leaves  require  ;  whereas, 
when  planted  in  tha  autumn,  they  are  five  or  six  months 
loose  in  the  ground,  without  any  support  atall. — Robert 
Towers,  Gr,  to  t'.    Watevlwuse,   Esq.y  Aisburgh,  near 
Liverpool. 
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RURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

The  principal  vegetable  substances  which  con- 
stitute plants  are  very  similar  in  composition  ; 
they  all  consist  of  the  same  three  or  four  elements, 
and  only  differ  slightly  in  the  relative  proportions 
in  which  these  elements  are  combined  together  ; 
consequently,  although  sugar,  gum,  and  starch 
are  certainly  very  different  substances,  and  not 
possibly  to  be  mistaken  for  each  other,  yet  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  they  may  easily  be 
changed  by  very  simple  chemical  operations  into 
one  another.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  distinct 
than  wine  and  vinegar,  and  yet  we  know  how 
very  easily  the  one  may  be  changed  into  the  other 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  under  proper  circum- 
stances :  this  effect  is  merely  produced  by  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air  by  the  spirit 
contained  in  the  wine ;  for  the  whole  difference 
between  spirit  and  vinegar  is,  that  the  latter  con- 
tains rather  more  oxygen  than  the  former.  In 
the  same  manner  it  is  easy,  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  carbon,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
in  lignin,  to  convert  it  into  gum,  or  to  convert 
gum  or  starch  into  sugar;  and  these  changes, 
which  we  can  readily  effect  artificially  by  chemical 
means,  are  constantly  taking  place  naturally  in 
the  organs  of  plants. 

The  soil  or  earth  is,  as  will  be  supposed,  very 
variable  in  composition  ;  its  nature  is  always  a 
good  deal    dependent   on  the   subsoil  and  stony 
matters  which  are   buried  beneath   the  surface, 
many  of  which  are  slowly  decomposing  or  crum- 
bling away,  and  adding  to  the  soil  the  substances 
of  which  they  were  composed.     The  constituents 
of  soil  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  inor- 
ganic  and   the   organic.    The  inorganic  are  the 
earthy  bases  with   their  compounds,  and   silica, 
which  together  form  the  principal  bulk  of  most 
soils  ;  metallic  oxides,  of  which  the  only  ones  of 
importance  are  the  oxides   of  iron,   and    small 
quantities   of  various   saline  compounds    of  the 
alkalies  and  earths.     The  organic  matters  in  the 
soil  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  decay  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  ;  the  latter    consisting 
usually  of  the  remains  of  vegetables  which  at  a 
former  time  have  grown  on  the  soil,  and  which, 
under   the   influence   of    air   and   moisture,    are 
slowly  undergoing  the  kind  of  change  before  al- 
luded to,  and  evolving  carbonic  acid,  by  the  gra- 
dual combination  of  a  portion  of  the  carbon   they 
contain  with  oxygen.      The  most  abundant  con- 
stituent of  soils  is  commonly  silica,  which  fre- 
quently forms  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  of 
its  weight ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the 
case,  for  in  calcareous  or  limestone  countries  we 
frequently  find  soils  containing  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  lime,  whilst  others  again  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  alumine.      These  differences  in  the 
proportion  of  the  earthy  components  of  the  soil 
give  rise  to  the  varieties  of  light  or  free,  and  stiff 
or  clayey  soils,  which  are  also  modified  by  the 
presence  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  organic 
substances.    Soils  differ  greatly  in  their  mecha- 
nical as  well  as  in  their  chemical  nature,  as  the 
same  substances  constitute  a  soil  possessing  very 
different  properties,  according  as  they  are  in  the 
form  of  little  grains  like  sand,  or  in   very  fine 
powder.       This  state  of  mechanical  division  is  of 
great  im])ortance  for  several  reasons,  and  most 
particularly  in  relation  to  water.      A  soil  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  alumine  is  generally  known 
by  its  stiff,  tenacious  character,  and  is  remarkable 


for  its  great  retentive  power  for  water  ;  whilst 
those  consisting  principally  of  silica,  and  more 
especially  those  in  which  it  exists  in  the  form  of 
sand,  are  generally  light  and  porous  soils,  and  far 
less  retentive  of  water.  The  best  soils  are  those 
in  which  the  earthy  constituents  are  so  propor- 
tioned that  the  light,  porous  qualities  of  some  are 
balanced  by  the  close,  retentive  properties  of  the 
others,  as  they  are  then  most  uniformly  suitable 
to  vegetation. 

The  silica  and  alumine  in  soils  are  of  course  al- 
most wholly  free  and  uncombined  with  any  acid, 
as  the  former  is  not  a  base,  and  the  latter  has 
hardly  any  affinity  for  the  weaker  acid,  such  as 
the  carbonic;  small  quantities  of  silica  are  almost 
always  found  in  soils  combined  with  either  soda 
or  potash,  forming  those  curious  compounds  be- 
fore alluded  to,  in  which  the  silica  seems  to  play 
the  part  of  an  acid  :  soils  never  contain  more  than 
a  very  small  quantity  of  these  substances,  but  it 
is  evident  that  those  plants,  like  grass,  which 
contain  silica,  must  obtain  it  from  the  soil,  by 
gradually  absorbing  it  in  combination  with  alkali 
dissolved  in  water.  Lime  and  magnesia,  which 
have  both  powerful  affinity  for  acids,  are  never 
present  in  the  soil  except  in  combination  with 
some  acid,  and  this  is  most  commonly  the  car- 
bonic ;  the  former  is  also  not  unfrequcntly  found 
combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  constituting  gyp- 
sum, or  sulphate  of  lime.  The  oxides  of  iron  in 
the  soil  are  usually  uncombined,  as  they  have  not 
sufficient  attraction  for  carbonic  acid  to  combine 
with  that  always  present  in  the  air.  They  in 
great  measure  occasion  the  variations  of  colour 
observed  amongst  soils  ;  for  according  as  the  iron 
is  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  or  peroxide,  it  gives 
to  the  soil  a  black  or  brownish-red  colour.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  colour 
of  soils  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  iron  which 
they  contain,  or  that  the  blackness  of  any  parti- 
cular soil  is  indicative  of  the  presence  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  because  the  decomposing  vegetable  sub- 
stances which  all  soils  contain  in  greater  or  less 
quantity  are  usually  of  a  brown  or  black  colouy, 
and  therefore  not  unfrequcntly  give  a  very  dark 
colour  to  soil  which  does  not  contain  any  iron. 
Sulphate  of  iron  is  also  sometimes  present  in  soils 
in  very  small  quantity,  being  formed  by  the  gra- 
dual oxidation  of  sulphuret  of  iron  in  the  manner 
previously  mentioned  ;  a  very  minute  quantity  of 
this  salt  of  iron  confers  upon  the  soil  peculiar 
properties  which  render  it  appropriate  for  parti- 
cular plants,  but  a  slight  increase  of  the  quantity 
of  the  salt  in  the  soil  is  attended  with  very  bad  re- 
sults, as,  except  in  very  minute  quantity,  it  is 
poisonous  to  plants,  and  hence  such  soils  are  inva- 
riably barren  or  incapable  of  supporting  healthy 
vegetation. 

The  saline  matters  in  the  soil  are  principally 
the  sulphates,  muriates,  nitrates,  and  phosphates, 
of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  bases.  The  nature  and 
quantity  of  these  substances  vary  considerably, 
but  they  never  constitute  more  than  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  soil ;  their  influence  upon  vegeta- 
tion is,  however,  considerable,  for  certain  plants 
seem  to  require  particular  saline  substances,  and 
do  riot  grow  well  in  soils  not  containing  them. 
Thus  all  kinds  of  grass  and  corn  contain  silica  and 
phosphoric  acid ;  the  former  requires  the  presence 
of  an  alkali,  either  potash  or  soda,  to  render  it 
soluble,  and  enable  it  to  enter  the  roots  dissolved 
in  water  ;  whilst  the  latter  is  also  always  associated 
with  a  base,  which  is  usually  either  lime  or  mag- 
nesia, and  in  the  same  way  all  plants  are  found  to 
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contain    small    quantities   of  similar   saline  and 
earthy  matters. 

The  nature  and  quantity  of  the  organic  sub- 
stances in  the  soil  have  great  influence  upon  its 
character  and  fertility ;  they  act  in  several  ways  ; 
by  slowly  decaying  they  present  a  constant  source 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  if  they  contain  nitrogen, 
likewise  of  ammonia ;  whilst,  by  rendering  the 
6oil  open  and  porous,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
creasing its  absorbent  powers,  they  assist  in  keep- 
ing it  uniformly  moist.  They  also  increase  the 
means  which  the  soil  possesses  of  absorbing  and 
condensing  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  a  mixture  of  two 
or  three  earths,  such  as  lime,  silica,  and  alumina, 
is  better  fitted  to  absorb  moisture  and  gaseous 
matter,  than  either  of  the  earths  taken  singly ; 
and  in  the  same  way,  the  addition  of  organic 
matters  to  the  soil  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
this  power  still  further;  and,  therefore,  as  was 
before  said,  the  best  soils  are  those  containing  a 
quantity  of  each  of  the  three  earths,  mixed  with  a 
moderate  proportion  of  decaying  organic  matters. 
Some  soils  contain  a  very  large  quantity  of  or- 
ganic substances,  and  indeed  not  unfrequentiy 
consist  almost  wholly  of  the  remains  of  vege- 
tables; the  different  varieties  of  peat  are  of  this 
character,  and  in  them  we  observe  the  bad  effects 
of  too  great  a  quantity  of  organic  matters  in  a 
soil,  rendering  it  tough,  very  porous  and  spongy, 
so  that  it  is  soon  saturated  with  water,  or  com- 
pletely dried,  by  the  changes  of  the  weather;  and 
besides  all  this,  very  frequently  containing  a  pe- 
culiar acid  substance,  produced  during  the  decay 
of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  hurtful  to  the  growth 
of  plants.  Another  use  of  the  organic  consti- 
tuents of  the  soil  is,  that  they  furnish  to  the 
plants  growing  on  it  the  saline  substances  which 
they  naturally  contain,  and  which  not  being  sub- 
ject to  decay,  are  gradually  washed  out  by  the 
rains  during  the  decomposition  of  the  organic 
substances,  and  are  ready  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
roots  of  the  growing  plants. 

The  decay  of  the  vegetable  remains  in  the  soil 
never  proceeds  so  far  that  the  whole  of  the  ele- 
ments which  they  contain  are  converted  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  water.  The  first  change  which 
they  undergo,  when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture 
in  circumstances  favourable  to  decay,  is  a  domi- 
nation of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
and,  likewise,  though  in  smaller  relative  propor- 
tion, of  the  carbon  which  they  contain.  The  re- 
sult of  this  is  a  change  of  colour,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  produced  by  slightly  burning  or 
singeing  them  by  heat ;  they  become  more  or  less 
brown,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  this 
change  has  proceeded.  Whilst  in  this  state,  they 
constitute  what  is  called  humus— the  name  by 
which  chemists  distinguish  all  kinds  of  vegetable 
matter  when  in  a  state  of  decay — and  more  espe- 
cially woody  fibre,  which  indeed  usually  consti- 
tutes a  very  large  proportion  of  the  bulk  of  plants. 
This  process  of  decomposition  proceeds  slowly  for 
a  considerable  time,  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  the  carbon  gradually  de- 
creasing, carbonic  acid  and  water  being  all  the 
time  formed,  until  at  last  the  humus  ceases  to 
undergo  any  further  change,  and  then  is  termed 
mould  by  chemists. 

In  order  to  understand  this  process,  which  is 
one  of  very  great  importance  in  connection  with 
the  growth  of  plants,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
woody  fibre  and  most  vegetable  substances  consist 
of  cai-bon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  ;  and  that  though 


these  three  elements  are  united  together  in  nearly 
the  proportions  to  form  carbon  and  water,  we 
must  nevertheless  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
they  are  composed  of  those  two  substances,  but 
that  they  are  distinct  compounds  of  tbe  three 
elements  ;  and  therefore,  of  course,  that  the  water 
evolved  during  their  decay  is  not  merely  set  at  li- 
berty by  a  process  of  decomposition,  but  that  it  is 
formed  by  the  hydrogen  set  at  liberty  during  de- 
cay combining  with  oxygen. 

When  woody  fibre  and  similar  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  they 
decay ;  the  chemical  affinity  which  binds  their 
elements  together  seems  to  be  weakened,  and  the 
elements  acquire  a  tendency  to  form  new  combi- 
nations. The  oxygen  and  a  portion  of  the  carbon 
unite  together  and  constitute  carbonic  acid  ; 
whilst  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  combining  with 
oxygen  from  the  air,  gives  rise  to  the  formation 
of  water.  This  explains  the  use  of  air  in  facilita- 
ting the  decay  of  these  substances  ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  free  oxygen  be  required  to  combine 
with  the  hydrogen,  this  process  cannot  go  on 
without  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air.  The  rapi- 
dity of  the  decay  of  vegetable  matters  in  the  soil, 
therefore,  depends  greatly  on  the  porosity  or 
closeness  of  the  soil,  permitting  a  more  or  less 
perfect  action  of  air.  In  soils  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  clay  or  alumine,  the  decay  of  vege- 
table matter  or  humus  proceeds  very  slowly,  be- 
cause the  close,  dense  nature  of  the  soil  greatly 
retards  the  free  access  of  air ;  though,  in  other 
respects,  such  soils  are  decidedly  favourable  to 
decay,  inasmuch  as  they  remain  long  moist,  and 
a  certain  degree  of  moisture  is  essential  to  decay. 

The  decay  of  vegetable  substances  may  be 
greatly  increased  in  several  ways:  thus  some  of 
the  forms  of  woody  fibre,  which  have  compara- 
tively little  tendency  to  decompose,  may  be  put 
into  a  state  of  decay,  by  mixing  them  with  a  small 
quantity  of  some  animal  or  other  easily  putre- 
fiable  substance,  which,  rapidly  undergoing  decom- 
position itself,  greatly  accelerates  a  similar  change 
in  the  comparatively  unchangeable  substance  with 
which  it  is  mixed.  We  have  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  this  in  the  case  of  common  farm-yard 
manure,  in  which  the  decay  of  the  woody  fibre  or 
lignin  of  the  straw  is  very  greatly  assisted  and 
accelerated  by  the  animal  substances  which  be- 
come mixed  with  it. 

The  presence  of  the  free  alkalies  and  the  caustic 
earths,  such  as  liine  or  magnesia,  also  greatly  fa- 
cilitates the  decay  of  humus  and  similar  organic 
substances  ;  and,  consequently,  when  these  alka- 
line or  earthy  bases  are  mixed  with  the  soil — or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  with  the  vegetable  matters 
intended  to  be  used  as  manures — they  accelerate 
decay,  and  therefore  increase  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid,  besides  also  acting  usefully  in  other 
respects,  such  as  improving  the  mechanical  tex- 
ture of  the  soil. 

Animal  substances  are  far  more  liable  to  un- 
dergo decomposition  than  vegetable  matters,  in 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  character  of  nitrogen, 
which,  as  previously  stated,  has  a  comparatively 
weak  affinity  for  other  elements,  and  accordingly 
has  a  constant  tendency  to  escape  from  its  com- 
binations, and  so  cause  their  decomposition. 
Under  these  circumstances,  however,  the  nitrogen 
is  not  given  off  in  a  free  stale;  but  whilst  thus 
escaping  from  a  compound  in  which  it  was  com- 
bined with  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  it 
almost  always  combines  again  with  one  of  these 
three  elements,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  formation 
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of  amraonhi,  or  nitric  acid,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  change  takes  place. 
It  is  always  observed  that  two  substances,  which 
have  but  a  comparatively  weak  affinity  for  each 
other  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  which  are 
unable  to  combine  together  when  mixed,  have 
their  power  of  combination  very  greatly  increased 
when  they  are  brought  together  at  the  moment 
when  one  or  both  are  being  evolved  or  expelled 
from  a  previous  combination.  Substances  whilst 
thus  being  set  at  liberty  are  said  to  be  in  a  nas- 
cent state,  and  are  able  to  form  combinations 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  would 
be  totally  unable  to  do.  Thus  wc  know  that  ni- 
trogen and  oxygen  are  constantly  mixed  together 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  yet  they  are  unable  to 
combine  :  but  when  nitrogen  is  in  a  nascent  state, 
or  whilst  being  evolved  during  the  decay  of  ani- 
mal substances,  or  other  compounds  containing  it, 
luider  certain  conditions  combination  is  able  to 
take  place,  and  nitric  acid  is  formed.  This  con- 
dition of  substances  is  very  important  to  be  re- 
membered, as  it  shows  us  that  the  substances 
evolved  during  decomposition  are  in  a  peculiar 
state,  which  renders  them  more  capable  of  en- 
tering into  new  combinations  with  each  other  than 
they  are  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

When  animal  substances  are  exposed  to  air  and 
moisture,  they  rapidly  undergo  a  change,  and  are, 
for  the  most  part,  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  and  water.  The  rapidity  with  which 
this  change  takes  place  depends  greatly  upon  the 
access  of  air,  and  also  upon  the  temperature  or 
degree  of  heat  to  which  the  substances  are  ex- 
posed. When  matters  undergoing  this  change  are 
mixed  with  alkaline  or  earthy  bases,  which  have 
a  strong  affinity  for  acids,  they  form,  during  de- 
composition, nitric  acid,  in  consequence  of  the 
union  of  the  nitrogen  with  a  quantity  of  oxygen. 

Animal  substances,  like  the  vegetable  matters 
in  the  soil,  are  of  value  in  several  ways  :  like  them 
the\'  affect  the  texture  and  absorptive  qualities  of 
the  soil,  though,  from  their  great  proneness   to 
decay,  their  effects   are  more  temporary.    Their 
principal  value  consists  in  the  nitrogen  and  earthy 
matters  which  they  add  to  the  soil,  the  former  of 
which  being   combined  either  with  hydrogen  or 
oxygen,  is  in  a  state  to  be  absorbed  by  plants,  and 
able  to  enter  into  new  combinations.    The  earthy 
substances  contained  in  larger  or  smaller  quantity 
by  all  animal   matters,   are,  for   the   most  part, 
those  which,  being  derived  principally  from  the 
vegetables  on  which  the  animals   feed,  are  also 
those  requisite  for  the   growth  of  plants.     Some 
of  the  animal  substances  added  to  the  soil,  con- 
tain  a    very  large  quantity  of    earthy   matters  ; 
these  are  useful  principally  for  the  sake  of  their 
earthy  constituents,  and  also  as  assisting  in  con- 
densing  and  absorbing  ammonia  from  the    air  ; 
whilst  other  animal  materials,  such   as  the  more 
perishable  parts  of  dead  animals,  are  chiefly  use- 
ful  for   the  ammonia  or  nitric   acid   which   they 
evolve   during   decay.    They  are   likewise,  how- 
ever, of  service  to  the  soil  by  facilitating  the  de- 
cay of  vegetable  matters,  and   thus   assisting  in 
their  conversion   into  the  substances  capable  of 
being  absorbed  by  plants. 

Whilst  organic  substances,  and  more  especially 
animal  matters,  are  decaying,  they  commonly 
emit  a  very  offensive  smell ;  now  as  neither  water, 
carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  nor  nitric  acid  can  cause 
this,  it  is  evident  that  some  other  substance  must, 
at  the  same  time,  be  formed.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  nauseous  odour  given  off  under  these  circum- 
stances is  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  a  small 


quantity  of  a  peculiar  gas,  called  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  composed  of  sulphur,  or  brimstone, 
and  hydrogen,  which,  though  hardly  able  to  com- 
bine with  each  other  under  common  circumstances, 
when  brought  together  unite  readily  when  the 
hydrogen  is  in  that  peculiarly  nascent  state  above 
adverted  to.  Thus  when  organic  substances, 
containing  small  quantities  of  sulphates,  decay,  a 
portion  of  the  hydrogen,  whilst  set  at  liberty, 
combines  with  some  of  the  sulphur  contained  in 
the  sulphates,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is 
formed.  This  gas  not  only  has  an  exceedingly 
offensive  smell,  "but  is  also  very  poisonous,  and 
would  probably  occasion  many  accidents,  were  it 
not  that  its  strong  and  very  disagreeable  odour 
soon  warns  us  of  itsjjresence,  and  obliges  us  to  adopt 
measures  to  disperse  it  by  ventilation,  or  other 
means.  This  gas  is  evolved  in  considerable  quantity 
during  the  decay  of  eggs,  and  likewise  during  the 
decomposition  of  nearly  all  animal  substances  ; 
though  its  odour  is  not  unfrequently  almost  over- 
powered by  the  strong  pungent  smell  of  the  am- 
monia evolved  at  the  same  time.  Whilst  such 
decaying  substances  are  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  thus  formed  is  dissi- 
pated, and  carried  away  in  the  atmosphere ;  but 
at  the  same  time  a  large  quantity  of  the  ammonia 
also  formed  is  lost,  and  this  is  of  course  highly 
objectionable;  for  the  value  of  these  kinds  of 
manure  depends  mainly  upon  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  which  they  are  able  to  supply  to  the 
plants,  and  everything  tending  to  assist  in  re- 
taining that  substance  in  the  soil,  and  rendering 
it  available  to  the  growth  of  plants,  is  advanta- 
geous ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  everything  in- 
creasing its  loss  or  dissipation  in  the  air,  lessens 
the  value  of  the  manure,  and  renders  its  applica- 
tion of  less  service. 

The  quantity  of  decaying  animal  matter  in  the 
soil  is  likewise  of  very  great  importance,  for  too 
great  a  proportion  seriously  injures  many  plants. 
It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  although  am- 
monia and  carbonic  acid  are  the  principal  food  of 
plants,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  quantity  of  these 
substances  they  can  absorb  ;  and  that  too  great  a 
supply  of  them  is  not  only  useless,  but  even  ob- 
jectionable, as  it  is  highly  injurious  to  the  plants. 
— Gardeners''  Chronicle. 


MR.  CURTLER'S  DRILL.— We  held  out  the 
promise  in  our  last  of  laying  before  our  agricultural 
readers  some  descriptive  particulars  of  the  seed  and  ar- 
tificial manure  drill  manufactured  by  Messrs.  While 
and  Leith,  of  Worksop,  in  Nottinghamshire,  for  T.  G. 
Curlier,  Esq.,  of  Bevere,  and  sent  to  the  agricultural 
show  on  Friday  by  that  gentleman,  where,  as  we 
stated,  it  attracted  much  attention.  We  are  now  ena-- 
bled  to  fulfil  this  promise  through  the  kindaess  of  Mr. 
Curtler,  wbo,  immediately  upon  our  application  to  him, 
placed  in  our  possession  the  following  copy  ot  his  letter 
to  the  manufacturers  ordering  the  drill,  and  suggesting 
the  plan  and  principle  of  its  construction  :  — 

"  Bevere  House,  Worcester,  July  19,  1841. 

"  Gkxtlemen, — I  paw  and  admired  your  drills  at 
the  Liverpool  meeting,  but  unfortunately  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  without  seeing  you  again,  as  I  had  intended. 
Your  drill  for  sowiDgone  row  of  turnip?  and  tillage,  on 
ridge*,  I  fully  inspected,  and  liked  it.  If  has  occurred 
to  me  as  very  probable  that  one  drill,  to  be  used  by  one 
horse,  and  to  be  converted  to  all  purposes,  may  be 
made  by  you.  Suppose  the  drill  was  made  for  four 
rows  of  corn,  turnips,  rapeseed,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  used 
on  the  level  surface,  with  tillage,  so  that  the  width  of 
the  rows  might  be  contracted  or  expanded  to  suit  one 
or  other.  1  imagine  that  two  sets  of  the  «pouts  and 
coulters  could  Ue  tsken  up,  so  that  two  could  be  used 
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for  two  ridges  of  turoips,  mangel  wurzel,  &.C.,  &c.  In 
this  case  cue  drill  might  be  used  with  one  horse  for  all 
purposes.  I  am  confining  myself  entirely  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  drill  shewn  at  Liverpool  for  one  row  of 
turnips  on  the  ridge,  but  adajiting  that  principle  to 
corn,  (Sec,  on  the  flat  surface,  so  a*  to  make  it  suit  for 
ridges  also  with  one  horse  ;  and  wish  to  know  if  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  about  it,  and  especially  as  to 
regulating  the  quantity  of  seed  and  tillage  per  acre,  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  performed  by  the  one  row 
tillage  drill:  this  I  consider  of  great  importance, 
have  not  seen  any  good  drill  in  this  county  for  seed  and 
tillage,  and  I  should  like  to  introduce  some  such  a  one 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  and  perhaps  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  offer  me  your  opinion  and  sug- 
gestions ;  also  say  the  price  and  any  observations  that 
may  occur  to  you. — I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  obediently, 

"  T.  G.  CURTLEK. 

"  Messrs.  White  and  Leith,  Worksop." 
[We  should  mention  here  that  "  tillage"  is  the  phrase 
used  in  Nottinghamshire,   and  we  believe   the  north 
generally,  for  artificial  manures.] 

We  have  further  only  to  add  that  the  drill  in  ques- 
tion is  that  furnished  by  Messrs.  White  and  Leith, 
iu  conformity  to  the  instruction  and  hints  thus  supplied 
to  them  by  Mr.  Curlier ;  that  repeated  trials  have 
been  made  of  it,  and  that  it  has  been  found  most 
effectually  to  answer  its  intended  purpose.  The  cost 
is  18/.  18s.  at  the  manufacturer's  ;  the  charge  for  con- 
veyance to  Bevere  was  21,  2s. — Herald. 


SHEEP. 

(extract  from  the  penny  cyclopedia.) 

There  is  much  more  similarity  between  the 
varieties  of  the  long-woolled  sheep  than  those  of 
shorter  fibre.  The  deficiency  of  horns,  the  form 
of  the  head,  the  expression  of  the  countenance, 
and  the  white  faces  and  legs,  show  that  they  sprung 
from  one  common  stock;  while  the  colour  and 
weight  and  uses  of  the  wool  speak  their  common 
origin. 

The  following  description  of  the  New  Leicester, 
by  Mr.  Galley,  will,  to  a  very  considerable  degree, 
serve  for  all  the  varieties  of  the  long-woolled 
sheep.  The  head  should  be  hornless,  long,  small, 
tapering  towards  the  muzzle,  and  projecting 
horizontally  forwards.  The  eyes  prominent,  but 
with  a  quiet  expression.  The  ears  thin,  rather 
long,  and  directed  backwards  ;  the  neck  fidl  and 
broad  at  its  base,  but  gradually  tajiering  towards 
the  head,  and  particularly  fine  at  the  junction  of 
the  head  and  neck.  The  neck  seeming  to  project 
straight  from  the  chest,  so  that  there  is,  with  the 
slightest  possible  deviation,  one  continued 
horizontal  line  from  the  rump  totlie])oll.  The 
breast  broad  and  full ;  the  shoulders  also  broad 
and  round,  and  no  uneven  or  angular  formation 
where  the  shoiddcrs  join  either  the  neck  (»r  the 
back,  particularly  no  rising  of  the  withers,  or 
hollow  behind  the  situation  of  those  bones.  The 
arm  fleshy  through  its  whole  extent,  and  even  down 
to  the  knee.  Tlie  bones  of  the  leg  small,  standing 
wide  apart,  no  looseness  of  the  skin  about  them, 
and  comparatively  bare  of  wool.  The  chest  and 
barrel  are  at  once  deep  and  round  in  the  ribs, 
f  orming  a  considerable  arch  from  the  spine,  so  as 
in  some  cases,  and  especially  when  the  animal  is 
in  good  condition,  to  make  the  apparent  width  of 
the  chest  even  greater  than  the  depth.  The 
barrel  ribbed  well  home.  No  irregularities  of 
line  on  the  back  or  the  belly  ;  but  on  the  sides  the 
carcass  very  gradually  diminishing  in  width 
towards  the  rump.  The  quarters  long  and  full,  and 
as  wide  as  the  fore  legs.  The  muscles  extending 
down  to  the  buck,  the  thighs  also  wide  and  full. 


'i'he  legs  of  a  moderate  length  ;  the  pelt  also  mo- 
derately thin,  but  soft  and  elastic,  and  covered 
with  a  good  quantity  of  white  wool,  not  so  long  as 
in  some  breeds,  but  considerably  finer. 

Such  is  the  Leicester  sheep  as  Bakewell  made 
him.  He  found  him  as  different  an  animal  as  it 
was  possible  to  conceive — flat-sided,  large-boned, 
coarse -woolled,  slow  to  fatten,  and  his  flesh  of 
little  value.  Were  there  room  for  its  insertion,  a 
detailed  history  of  the  different  steps  of  the 
changes  would  be  most  interesting  to  the  reader. 
The  means  were  simple,  and  the  effect  was  almost 
magical.  The  principle  was,  that  '  like  produces 
like  ;'  and  therefore  he  selected  a  few  sheep  with 
aptitude  to  fatten,  with  a  disposition  to  produce 
an  unusual  quantity  of  valuable  meat,  with  little 
bone  and  offal,  and  with  quietness  of  temper  ;  and 
from  these  he  exclusively  bred.  He  cared  not  about 
near  or  distant  affinities,  but  his  object  was  to  in- 
crease every  good  point,  and  gradually  to  get  rid  of 
every  bad  one.  They  were  not  different  sorts  of 
sheep  that  he  selected,  but  the  best  of  the  breed  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed. 

His  sheep  were  smaller  than  those  of  his  neigh- 
bours, but  they  retained  every  good  point,  and 
had  got  rid  only  of  the  bad  ones.  The  alteration 
was  rapid  as  well  as  great  in  his  own  flock,  and 
the  practice  which  he  introduced,  of  letting  some 
of  his  rams,  quickly  extended  the  benefit  of  his 
system  far  and  wide.  The  first  ram  which  he  let 
was  in  the  year  1760,  at  15s.  6d.  for  the  season. 
In  1789  he  let  one  ram  for  1,000  guineas,  and  he 
cleared  more  than  6,000  guineas  in  the  same  year 
by  the  letting  of  others.  After  that,  so  great  was 
the  mania,  or  rather  the  desire  of  improvement, 
that  Mr.  Lawrence  calculates  that  100,000/.  were 
annually  spent  by  the  midland  farmers  in  the 
hiring  of  rams. 

Such  was  the  origin  and  the  eventual  triumph 
of  the  new  Leicester  breed  of  sheep.  They  have 
spread  themselves  to  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  are  few  others  of  the  long- 
woolled  sheep  which  do  not  owe  much  of  their  ex- 
cellence to  the  new  Leicesters,  and  even  some  of 
the  short-woolled  flocks  are  deeply  indebted  to  the 
breed  introduced  by  Bakewell.  There  is  no  other 
species  of  sheep  that  possesses  so  decided  a  pro- 
pensity to  fatten,  or  that  is  prepared  for  the 
butcher  at  so  early  an  age.  It  will  not,  however, 
thrive  on  a  poor  soil,  nor  if  it  is  compelled  to 
travel  far  in  order  to  piocure  its  food  ;  but  on 
soils  of  a  moderate  quality,  theie  is  no  other  sheep 
so  profitable.  Other  breeds  may  be  superior  in 
size,  but  it  is  at  an  expence  of  time  and  of 
food,  and  eventually  a  palpable  deterioration  of 
flesh  and  diminution  of  profit.  The  new  Leicesters 
on  fair  keep  will  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  meat, 
for  the  same  quantity  of  food,  than  any  other 
breed  of  sheep.  The  meat  is  of  a  peculiar 
character.  It  is  disliked  by  some  on  account  of  a 
supposed  insipidness.  The  fatty  matter  is  tod 
much  introduced  between  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
there  may  be  the  appearance  and  the  taste  of  a 
mass  of  luscious  fat.  This,  however,  is  the  fault 
of  the  breeder,  and  not  of  the  animal ;  it  marks 
the  point  to  which  the  fattening  process  should  be 
carried,  and  where  it  should  stop.  It  is  the  fault 
of  the  grazier  if  he  converts  that  which  is  an  ex- 
cellence into  a  fault. 

The  deficiency  of  the  fleece  was  formerly  ob- 
jected to  the  new  l^eicester  sheep,  i  he  truth  of 
the  matter  was  that,  with  the  early  breeders,  the 
fleece  was  a  perfectly  secondary  consideration,  and 
comparatively  disregarded.  There  is  now  little 
cause  for  complaint  on  this  head. 
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WINTER    BUTTER. 

Of  all  the  products  of  the  dairj",  there  is  none 
more  extensively  used  than  butter;  and  there  is 
none  the  preparation  of  which  requires  more  care, 
or  better  repays  a  little  extra  attention.  The  dif- 
ference between  good  and  had  buXtcr  is  as  wide  as 
between  the  zenith  and  tlic  nadir  ;  and  there  is 
nothing-  more  advantageous  to  the  dairywoman, 
or  more  to  be  coveted  by  her  than  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  the  quality  of  this  article.  Good  butter 
always  indicates  good  order,  great  neatness,  jier- 
sonai  supervision,  domestic  industry,  and  skill  in 
housewifery;  and  when  a  man  carries  an  inferior 
article  to  market,  the  opinion  entertained  of  his 
wife  is  directly  the  reverse  of  this. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  making 
sweet  butter,  and  butter  that  will  keep,  is  the 
perfect  purity  of  everything  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture. Not  only  the  vessels  used,  the  pails,  pans, 
churns,  6cc.  but  the  room  in  which  the  milk  is  set, 
and  the  air  which  circulates  in  it,  while  the  cream 
is  rising,  should  be  clean  and  free  from  every 
offensive  odour  wliatever. 

The  temperature  also  of  the  milk  while  rising, 
and  of  the  cream  while  churning,  is  of  much  mo- 
ment. Cieani  on  the  milk  vi/ill  be  injured  or 
melted  by  too  high  a  temperature,  as  well  as 
while  the  churning  process  is  going  on  :  and  if 
the  temperature  is  too  low,  the  cream  rises  so 
slowly  that  it  becomes  bitter,  and  the  butter  of 
course  is  unpalatable.  A  tem})erature  of  from  50*^, 
to  60"  has  been  thought  the  best  for  the  milk 
room,  and  from  60"  to  65"  will  make  good  butter. 
The  churning  after  it  commences,  should  proceed 
without  intermission  until  the  butter  is  formed, 
and  separated  from  the  milk  as  far  as  it  can  be  in 
this  stage  of  the  process. 

The  salting  of  the  butter  is  a  matter  essential  to 
its  good  quality.  Too  frequently,  salt  of  a  coarse 
inferior  description  is  used  ;  and  so  much  is  put 
in  that  it  remains  undissolved,  gritting  like  sand 
in  the  teeth,  and  provoking  uncomfortable  thirst. 
The  salt  for  butter  should  be  of  the  purest  kind, 
made  as  iine  as  it  can  be  by  grinding,  and  if  a 
little  powdered  saltpetre  is  mixed  with  it,  it  will 
be  none  the  worse.  Some  have  recommended 
five  pounds  of  good  salt,  eight  ounces  of  saltpetre 
and  one  pound  of  first-rate  loaf  sugar,  thoroughly 
incorporated  and  used  for  salting,  at  the  rate  of 
one  ounce  and  a  half  to  the  pound  of  butter.  If 
the  salt  is  of  the  right  kind,  and  the  batter  is  cor- 
rect in  other  respects,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  addition  of  any  foreign  ingredient  is 
not  to  be  deprecated. 

The  great  point  in  making  good  butter,  and 
that  which  will  keep,  is  the  freeing  of  it  from  all 
huttermilk  ;  and  if  everything  else  is  well  done, 
if  this  point  is  overlooked,  good  butter  is  impos- 
sible for  any  length  of  time.  The  mixture  of  milk 
in  any  degree  with  the  butter  is  sure  to  produce 
frowiness  or  an  tmpleasant  taste  to  the  butter  ; 
and  the  entire  freedom  from  this,  constitutes  the 
grand  secret  of  making  good  butter.  There  are 
many  who  think  washing  butter  with  water  in- 
compatible with  retaining  the  rich  flavour,  but  if 
the  water  is  cold  and  pure,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
anything  should  be  washed  away,  the  buttermilk 
which  destroys  the  flavour  of  all  butter  excepted. 
Jiesides,  the  best  butter  in  the  world  and  that 
which  in  all  markets  commands  the  best  price, 
viz.,  Dutch  butter,  is  invariably  made  in  this 
way  ;  and  where  the  example  has  been  followed 
by  others,  it  has  rarely  failtd  of  success.    If  any, 


however,  doubt  the  propriety  of  washing  butter, 
they  may  use  anj-  method  they  choose,  provided 
the  milk  is  separated  perfectly.  Perfectly  freed 
from  the  substance  that  causes  it  to  assume  the 
putrid  frowy  tasto  of  bad  butter,  it  may  be  kept 
with  almost  as  nmcli  case  as  tallow  ;  and  solidity 
in  packing,  clean,  sweet  vessels,  and  alow  tempe- 
rature, will  ensure  its  keeping  for  any  reasonable 
time.  Let  no  one  expect  good  butter,  however, 
so  long  as  coarse  impure  salt  is  used,  or  a  particle 
of  the  buttermilk  is  allowed  to  remain  in  it. — Al' 
hanny  Cnltivator. 


OF  THE  SUPPLY  op  NITRIC  ACID 

TO  PLANTS. 

(from  professor  .iohnston's  lectures.) 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  vege« 
tation,  it  is  known — 

1".  That  when,  in  the  form  of  nitrates  of  soda, 
potash,  &c.,  it  is  spread  upon  the  soil,  it  greatly 
promotes  the  growth  and  luxuriance  of  the  crop, 
and  increases  its  produce  ;  and 

2°.  That,  when  other  circumstances  ai'e  favour- 
able to  vegetation — as  in  certain  districts  in  India 
— the  presence  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of  these 
nitrates  adds  largely  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.* 

The  same  effects  are  unquestionably  produced 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia  or  by  its  natural  pre- 
sence in  the  soil.  The  beneficial  influence  of  both 
compounds,  then,  being  recognised,  the  relative 
extent  to  which  each  operates  upon  the  general 
vegetation  of  the  globe  will  be  mainly  determined 
by  the  circumstances  and  the  quantity  in  which 
they  respectively  exist  or  are  reproduced. 

*  For  the  following,  and  other  interesting  notices, 
regarding  Indian  agriculture,  I  am  indebted  lo  Mr. 
Fleming,  of  Barochan,  in  llenfrewsbire,  whose  long- 
residence  in  the  districts  to  which  he  alludes,  as 
well  as  the  interest  he  takes  in  practical  agriculture, 
renders  Lis  testimony  very  valuable  : — 

"  The  districts  of  Chaprah,  Tirhoot,  and  Shaha- 
bad,  near  Patna,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the 
saltpetre  sent  from  Bengal  is  produced,  are  con- 
sidered the  most  fertile  in  Bengal,  producing  two  and 
sometimes  three  crops  yearly.  The  natives  of  these 
districts,  particularly  a  caste  called  Quirees  ("here- 
ditary gardeners},  who  cultivate  the  best  land,  and 
produce  the  best  crops,  are  in  the  habit  of  irrigating- 
their  fields  with  water  from  wells  so  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  saltpetre  and  other  salts  as  to  be 
quite  brackish,  and  they  consider  onions,  turnips, 
and  peas,  most  benefited  by  this  irrigation.  Grain 
crops  also  grow  most  luxuriantly  on  lands  yielding' 
saltpetre,  where  there  is  enough  of  rain  within  a 
week  or  two  after  the  seed  is  sown,  but  if  a 
drought  follows  the  sowing,  and  continues  for  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  the  leaf  becomes  yellow,  and  the 
crop  fails. 

"  The  Hindoos  do  not  generally  manure  their 
lands,  as  the  dung  of  the  cattle  is  used  for  fuel,  but 
the  Quirees  collect  the  ashes  of  cow  dung  and  of 
burned  wood,  and  use  it  as  a  manure  in  some  cases, 
chiefly  for  the  poppy  plant. 

"  The  Hindoos  have  for  ages  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  advantages  of 
fallowing  land, — although  a  great  proportion  of  the 
land  is  almost  constantly  in  rice,  Indian  corn,  or 
millet,  during  the  rainy  season,  and  in  wheat  or  peas 
during  the  dry  seasoo." 

2  o 
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In  legai'd  to  the  existence  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  not 
known  to  form  a  necessary  constituent  of  any  of 
the  solid  rocks  of  which  the  crust  of  the  globe  is 
composed,  hut  it  is  diffused  almost  universally 
through  the  soil  which  overspreads  the  surface. 
In  the  hotter  regions  of  the  earth, — in  India,  in 
Africa,  and  in  South  America, — it  in  many  places 
accumulates  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  incrus- 
tations of  considerable  thickness  over  very  large 
areas,  and  in  many  more  it  can  be  separated  by 
washing  the  soil.  Even  in  the  climates  of  North- 
ern Europe,  it  is  rarely  absent  from  the  water  of 
artificial  wells,  into  which  the  rains,  after  filtering 
through  the  surface,  are  permitted  to  make  their 
way.* 

On  the  whole,  nitric  acid  and  its  compounds 
appear  to  exist,  ready  formed  in  nature,  in  larger 
quantity  than  either  ammonia  or  any  of  its  cora- 
l)0unds. 

Of  these  nitrates,  as  they  do  of  ammonia,  the 
rivers  mustbe  continually  bearing  a  portion  to  the 
sea,  but  there  are  in  nature  unceasing  processes 
of  reproduction,  bj'  which  not  only  this  waste  of 
the  nitrates  is  repaired,  but  that  further  waste 
also,  which  is  caused  by  their  absorption  into  the 
roots  and  subsequent  decomposition  in  the  interior 
of  plants.  Let  us  shortly  consider  these  processes 
of  reproduction. 

1".  When  a  succession  of  electric  sparks  is 
passed  through  common  air,  nitric  acid  (N  Oj)  is 
slowly  but  sensibly  formed.  The  currents  of 
electricity  which  in  nature  traverse  the  atmos- 
phere must  produce  the  same  effect,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  each  flash  of  lightning  through  the  air 
must  be  attended  by  the  formation  of  some  portion 
of  this  acid. 

After  a  thunder-storm,  plants  appear  wonder- 
fully refreshed  ;  in  thundery  weather  they  grow 
most  luxuriantly,  and  other  things  being  equal, 
those  seasons  in  which  there  is  much  thunder  are 
observed  to  be  most  fruitful.  Some  have  ascribed 
these  results  to  the  immediate  agency  of  electricity 
on  the  growth  of  plants.-f-  Is  it  not  equally  pos- 
sible that  they  may  be  connected  with  this  neces- 
sary production  of  nitric  acid  ? 

In  the  rain  which  fell  during  seventeen  thunder 
storms,  Liebig  found  nitric  acid  always  present 
and  generally  in  combination  with  lime  and  am- 
monia. In  the  rain  wfaicli  fell  on  sixty  other 
occasions,  he  could  detect  it  only  twice.  In 
minute  quantity  nitric  acid  is  difficult  to  detect. 
How  ranch,  then,  must  be  formed  in  a  thunder 
storm,  even  in  our  climate,  to  make  the  presence 
of  this  acid  always  appreciable  in  the  rain  that 
falls — how  vast  a  quantity  in  those  warmer  cli- 
mates where  such  storms  are  so  frequent  and  so 
appalling  '. 

2".  When  a  mixture  of  ammonia  with  oxygen 
gas  is  exploded  by  passing  an  electric  spark 
through  it,  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  formed, 
even  when  the  oxygen  is  not  sufficient  to  oxidize 
the  whole  of  the  ammonia+  (Bischof  J.    Hence, 

*  It  occurs  in  the  wells  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Berlin  (MitscberlicL),  in  the  form  of  nitrates  of 
potash,  lime,  and  magnesia,  in  the  wells  round 
Stockholm,  and  may  be  expected  in  all  wells  that  are 
dug  (Berzelius). — Traii6  de  Chemie  iv.,  p.  71. 

•f  Sjirengel,  Chemie  I.  p.  09. 

+  It  was  shown  above,  that  one  of  ammonia  N  IT; 
requires  three  of  oxygen  to  decompose  it,  formin"- 
3  of  water,  and  setting  the  nitrogen  free.  But,  in 
reality,  as  Bischof  has  shown,  the  nitrogen  is  not 
wholly  set  free,  but  a  portioa  both  of  its  hydrogen 


if  in  the  air,  as  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe, 
the  ammonia  given  off  from  decaying  an'mal  mat- 
ters, and  from  other  sources,  be  decomposed  by 
the  atmospheric  electricity,  there  will  necessarily 
be  formed  at  the  same  instant  a  portion  of  nitric 
acid,  at  the  expense  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  am- 
monia itself,  'i'liis  nitric  acid  will,  as  necessarily, 
combine  with  some  of  the  ammonia  which  still 
remains  in  the  air.  Hence  the  existence  and  pro- 
duction of  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  consequent  presence  of  this  acid  along 
with  ammonia  in  rain  water. 

Thus  the  very  cause  which  in  the  preceding 
section  was  shown  to  operate  in  constantly  dimi- 
nishing the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  air,  and  the 
operation  of  vifhich  certainly  renders  improbable 
the  existence  of  this  compound  in  the  atmosphere 
in  the  large  quantity  supposed  by  some* — this 
same  cause  is  at  the  same  moment  constantly  re- 
producing nitric  acid.  And,  though  much  of  what 
is  thus  produced  must  necessarily,  as  in  the  case 
of  ammonia,  be  carried  down  to  the  sea  by  the 
rains,  or  he  directly  absorbed  by  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  themselves,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  in  what- 
ever i)roportion  we  ma}"^  suppose  the  ammonia  of 
the  air  to  reach  the  leaves  and  roots  of  plants, 
in  no  less  proportion  must  the  nitric  acid,  with 
which  it  is  associated,  be  enabled  to  enter  into  the 
circulating  system  of  the  various  tribes  of  living 
vegetables,  that  flourish  on  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

3°.  Again  we  have  seen  that,  during  the  decay  of 
vegetable  substances  in  moist  air,  ammonia  is 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  water, 
and  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  In  consequence  of, 
or  in  connection  with  such  decay,  nitric  acid  is 
also  largely  produced  in  nature. 

The  most  familiar,  as  well  as  the  most  instruc* 
tive,  examples  of  this  formation  of  nitric  acid  is 
in  the  artificial  nitre-beds  of  France  and  the  North 
of  Europe.  These  are  formed  by  mixing  earth  of 
different  kinds  with  stable  manure  or  other  animal 
and  vegetable  matters,  and  exposing  the  mixture 
to  the  air  in  long  ridges  or  conical  heaps,  which 
are  occasionally  watered  with  liquid  manure,  and 
turned  over  to  expose  fresh  portions  to  the  air. 
After  a  time,  perhaps  once  a  year,  the  whole  is 
washed,  when  the  water  which  comes  off  is  found 
to  contain  a  variable  quantity  of  the  nitrates  of 
potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  which  are  em- 
ployed for  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre.  In  these 
nitre-beds  it  has  been  observed  that  the  production 
of  nitric  acid  cither  does  not  take  place  at  all,  or 
only  with  extreme  slowness,  tinless  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  be  present  in  considerable  pro- 
portion. And  yet  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  which 
is  formed  is  much  greater  than  could  be  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen 
contained  in  the  organic  matters  present  in  the 
mixture. t  It  is  also  observed  that  the  nitre-beds 
are  more  productive  when  a  portion  from  one 
outer  face  of  the  heap  is  lixiviated  from  time  to 

and  nitrogen  combine  with  oxygen  (are  oxidized)  at 
the  same  instant,  forming  simultaneously  both  water 
CII  O),  and  nitric  acid  (^N  O,-). 

*  See  especially  Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  aj" 
plied  to  Agriculture,  p.  74. 

t  Dumas,  Traite  de  Chemie  II,,  p.  72.7.  He  adds, 
that  lOOlbs.  of  nitre  contain  the  nitrogen  of  75lbs.  of 
ordinary  animal  matter,  supposed  in  a  dry  state,  or  of 
300  or  40Olhs.  in  its  ordinary  state  of  moisture, — a 
much  greater  relative  proportioa  of  animal  matter 
thaa  is  ever  added  to  the  heap. 
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time,  and  the  wasbed  earth  added  to  the  other  side, 
than  when  the  whole  is  lixiviated  nt  once,  and  again 
formed  info  a  heap  and  exposed  to  the  air. 

It  api)ears,  therefore,  that  organic  matters  are  in 
our  climate  necessary  to  cause  the  formation  of 
nitric  acid  to  commence,  Ifat  that  after  it  has  begun 
it  will  proceed  in  the  same  heap  for  an  indefinite 
]>eriod,  and  at  the  expense  appareiitl)'  of  the  nltro- 
f/en  of  the  air  only. 

Compost  heaps  are  in  general  only  artificial 
nitre-beds — often  unskilfully  prepared  and  badly 
managed — producing,  however,  a  certain  quantity 
of  nitrates  to  the  presence  of  which  their  eifect 
on  vegetation  may  not  unfrequently  be  ascribed. 
To  this  fact  we  shall  hereafter  recur. 

The  soils,  in  the  plains  of  India,  and  in  other 
similar  spots  in  the  tropical  regions,  may  be  re- 
garded as  natural  nitre-beds,  in  which,  the  decay 
of  organic  matter  being  vastly  more  rapid  than  in 
our  temperate  regions,  the  production  of  nitric 
acid  is  rapid  in  proportion.* 

4°.  But  in  many  localities  in  which  thepresence 
of  organic  matter  is  not  to  be  recognised  in  sen- 
sible quantity,  the  production  of  this  acid  is  ob- 
served to  proceed  with  a  constant  and  steady  pace. 
Thus,  from  the  walls  of  certain  caves  in  Ceylon  a 
layer  is  yearly  pared  off,  which  yields  an  abundant 
crop  of  saltpetre  (Dr.  John  Davy).  The  cele- 
brated Mammoth  cave  in  Kentucky,  situated  in 
a  limestone  ridge,  yields  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
nitrate  of  lime.  During  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  fifty  men  were  constantl}'-  employed  in 
lixiviating  the  earth  of  this  cave,  and  in  about 
three  years  the  washed  earth  is  said  to  become  as 
strongly  impregnated  as  at  first.  Through  the 
cave  a  strong  current  of  air  is  continually  rushing, 
inwards  in  winter  and  outwards  during  the  summer 
months.  On  the  plaster  of  old  walls,  especially  in 
damp  situations,  an  efflorescence  of  this  and  other 
nitrates  is  frequently  observed  over  every  part  of 
Europe.  In  China,  according  to  Davis,  the  old 
plaster  of  the  houses  is  so  much  esteemed  as  a 
manure,  that  parties  will  often  purchase  it  at  the 
expense  of  a  coating  of  new  plaster.  Old  clay 
walls,  and  especially  the  walls  of  clay-built  huts, 
are  said  to  be  very  fertilizing  to  the  land,  when 
applied  as  a  top-dressing  ;  and  in  some  parts  of 
England,  where  the  land  is  poor,  the  people  are 
said  to  pile  up  the  soil  in  the  form  of  walls,  in 
order  to  improve  its  quality.  These  latter  facts 
seem  to  indicate  that  both  in  China  and  in  Eng- 
land nitric  acid  is  produced  in  similar  circum- 
stances, and  that  to  its  production  the  fertilizing 
action  of  the  old  plaster,  and  of  the  wert(/ieredclay, 
is  alike  to  be  attiibuted. 

In  the  cultivated  soil  also,  this  acid  is  formed  in 
ordinary  circumstances.  Braconnot  found  nitrate 
of  potash  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Nancy,  in  a 
portion  of  soil  in  which  poppies  (pajmver  somnife- 
runij  had  grown  luxuriantly  for  ten  years  in  suc- 
cession— in  larger  quantity  in  the  soil  surrounding 

*  We  are  as  yet  too  little  acquainted  with  the 
natural  history  of  the  district  of  Arica  in  South 
America,  in  which,  as  alreadj'  stated,  the  nitrate  of 
soda  lias  been  accumulated  in  such  large  quantity, 
to  be  able  to  say  to  what  special  cause  the  accumu- 
lation is  due.  But  as,  from  the  description  of  l\Ir. 
Darwin,  the  locality  appears  to  have  been  the  site  of 
an  ancient  lake,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  nitrate 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  successive  washings 
of  a  soil  similar  to  that  of  India,  by  rains  or  periodi- 
cal floods  which  for  a  long  period  emptied  them- 
selves into  or  fed  the  lake. 


the  interlaced  roots  of  an  esclepias  incarnata, 
growing  in  an  ordinary  flower-pot,  with  a  hole  in 
the  bottom — as  well  as  in  moss-earth,  in  which  a 
plant  of  euphobia  breoni  had  been  grown  in  a  pot.* 
There  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  indeed,  that  nitrates 
are  to  be  found,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  in  all 
cultivated  soils. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detailed  enquiry  how  this 
nitric  acid  is  formed.  It  is  probable  that  as  in 
the  atmosphere  ammonia  may  be  decomposed  and 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  nitric  acid,  so  in  the 
soil  this  acid  may  result  from  a  similar  decompo- 
sition, proceeding  more  slowly,  but  according  to 
the  same  natural  laws.  In  warm  climates,  indeed, 
it  appears  certain  that  the  ammonia  which  is 
evolved  or  formed  during  the  decay  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  does  speedily,  and  to  a  great 
extent,  undergo  oxidation, t  and  thus  give  rise  to 
the  greater  abundance  of  nitric  acid  with  which 
the  tropical  soils  abound. 

Thus,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  much  ammonia 
is  decomposed  in  the  soil  also,  and  hence  another 
cause  for  the  constant  diminution  of  the  quantity 
of  this  compound — in  addition  to  those  already  de- 
tailed in  the  preceding  section. 

But,  besides  the  portion  of  this  nitric  acid  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  decomposition  of  ammo- 
nia, much — by  far  the  greatest  portion,  in  all  pro- 
bability— derives  its  origin  from  the  union  of  the 
elements  of  the  atmosphere  itself.  This  direct 
union  is  effected  in  the  air,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  by  the  agency  of  atmospheric  electricity  ; 
but  it  also  takes  place  in  the  soil  during  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  other  elements  contained  in  the 
organic  matters  which  are  there  undergoing  decay. 
The  combination  of  the  elements  of  ammonia  in 
such  circumstances  proceeds  on  the  principle — 
that  bodies,  themselves  undergoing  oxidation, 
dispose  other  substances  in  contact  with  them  (in 
this  instance  the  nitrogen  of  the  air) ,  to  unite  with 
oxygen  also.  The  presence  of  lime,  potash,  &c., 
in  the  soil,  further  induces  to  this  oxidation,  by 
the  tendency  of  these  substances  to  combine  with 
the  acid,  which  is  formed  by  this  union  of  the 
elements  of  which  nitric  acid  consists. 

It  is  impossible  precisely  to  estimate  the  quan- 
tity of  nitric  acid  produced  in  these  various  ways, 
through  these  various  agents,  and  in  these  varied 
circumstances  ;  or  to  balance  it  accurately  against 
the  amount  of  ammonia  continually  reproduced, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  nature,  wherever  the  neces- 
sary conditions  present  themselves.  But,  as  I 
formerly  concluded,  that  the  amount  of  nitric  acid 
actually  existing  in  the  superficial  deposits  of  our 
globe  is  greater  than  that  of  ammonia,  so  I  think 
that,  in  regard  to  the  reproduction  also  of  these 
two  compounds,  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  the 
former. 

Since,  then,  nitric  acid  is  fitted  by  the  solubility 
of  its  compounds  to  enter  into  the  circulation  of 
plants  in  any  quantity — since,  when  applied  to 
them,  it  does  undoubtedly  promote,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  the  growth  of  plants — and  since,  in 
nature,  it  is  continually  reproduced  in  every 
country,  and  under  such  varied  circumstances— 1 
cannot  withhold  myself  from  the  conclusion,  that, 
over  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe,  it  holds 

*  An.  de  Ch'nn.  et  de  Plnis.,  Ixxii.,  pp.  33  to  35. 
t  For  the  perfect  oxidation  of  1  of  ammonia,  no 
less  than  8  of  oxygen  are  required.     Thus — 
1  of  I  of  3  of 

Anmioiiia.  Nitric  Acid.  Water. 

N  H.     +    §0     =    jy  O,     -I-     3  H  O 

2  a  2 
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with  atnirionia  at  least  an  equal  sway,  and  is  ap- 
pointed to  exercise  at  least  an  equal  influence  over 
ths  growth  of  plants,  both  in  their  natural  and  in 
their  cultivated  state. 

Still  the  influence  of  each  is  not  unvaried  by 
locality  or  by  climate.  The  extent  of  dominion 
exercised  by  the  nitrates  probably  diminishes  as 
we  recede  from  the  equator,  while  that  of  ammonia 
increases — it  may  be  in  an  equal  proportion. 


ON  THE  UNILATERAL  or  THREE- 
QUARTERED  SHOE. 

BY    E.   GABRIEL,   ESQ.,  IM.R.C.S.   ET    V.S.,    LONDON. 

(From  /he  Veterinarian.) 

The  most  valuable  improvement  that  has  been 
made  in  the  art  of  shoeing  in  modern  times  is  most 
■undoubtedly  that  of  unilateral  nailing  introduced 
by  James  Turner.  The  principle  of  the  thing  is 
good,  the  practice  is  good,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  result  is  most  valuable.  The  principle, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  carried  out  to  its  full 
extent,  and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  shew  the 
great  desirability  that  it  should  be,  the  great 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  done,  and  the  impor- 
tant advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

I  often  have  been,  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  I  am  not  at  this  moment,  doubtful  whether 
it  is  of  any  consequence  at  all  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  horses  are  shod.  I  have  seen  every  contra- 
diction of  principle  so  elaborately  worked  out, 
every  means  which  human  stupidity  could  adopt 
to  lame  animals  so  sedulously  adopted,  every  care 
so  magnanimously  disregarded,  and  every  care- 
lessness of  detail  and  imfinished  coarseness  of 
workmanship  so  recklessly  acted  on,  and  all  this 
too  backed  up  by  the  horses  themselves,  as  shewn 
by  their  working  soundly  duringthe  entire  periods 
of  their  existence,  that  I  could  with  all  my  heart 
sit  down  and  exclaim,  in  the  style  of  old  Bardolph, 
*'  A  fig  for  your  improvements." 

In  sober  seriousness,  however,  the  fact  is  so, 
both,  be  it  remembered,  in  town  and  country  ; 
and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  two-thirds  of  the 
horses  now  in  work  are  shod  with  the  most  utter 
disregard  to  principle  and  indifl'crence  to  work- 
manship that  the  veriest  anti-diff'usionist  of  know- 
ledge could  desire.  True,  there  are  plenty  of  cripples, 
rather  a  strong  minority  perhaps,  as  they  would 
say  in  the  house;  but  still  they  are  a  rninority, 
and  when  we  come  to  deduct  from  them,  as  I 
strongly  suspect  we  must  do,  the  considerable 
number  operated  on  by  "  careful  smiths,  on  the 
most  approved  principles,"  at  veterinary  establish- 
ments, guiltless  of  the  presence  of  veterinary  sur- 
geons and  "  veterinary  forges,"  tlie  owners  of 
which,  eschewing  the  superfluity  of  letters,  and 
scorning  to  be  of  the  accommodating  humour  in 
Bombastcs,  '•  long  cut  or  short  cut,  'tis  all  the 
same  to  me,"  decidedly  prefer  short  cut,  as  I  no- 
ticed a  few  weeks  ago  splendidly  emblazoned  in 
front  of  a  forge  in  town  ;  but  then  over  the 
entrances  hung  golden  shoes  so  tempting  that  if 
horses  were  not  taken  there  to  be  shod  I  much 
doubt  if  they  would  not  go  themselves— why  this 
deduction  may,  like  some  other  tails,  very  proba- 
bly turn  tail,  and  prove  ultrainnovationists, 
strengthen  the  argument  against  tiic  improved 
systems,  and  have  the  rough  unwashed  (and  any 
of  the  washed  ?)  to  laugh  at  the  fallibility  of  hu- 
man improvements. 


How  is  all  thi*  ?  I  apprehend  it  is  to  be  traced 
to  one  of  these  two  causes :  first,  the  principle, 
when  correct,  has  not  been  sufficiently  carried 
out  ;  or,  secondly,  it  has  been  attempted  to  be 
carried  out  by  methods  not  within  the  compass 
of  the  generality  of  working  smiths.  I  believe 
many  plans  have  been  brought  before  the  public, 
the  which,  if  their  projectors  could  personally 
carry  them  into  practice,  would  prove  advanta- 
geous, but  which  require  too  much  care  and  skill 
to  be  carried  out  by  his  workmen ;  and  this  is  a 
fact  that  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  for  we 
have  no  right  to  expect  the  skill  which  distin- 
guishes the  workers  in  gold  and  the  workers  in 
silver  in  the  artificers  employed  in  our  forges  : 
simplicity  of  detail  is  therefore  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  any  plan  wemay  offer  to  improve  the  sys- 
tem of  shoeing,  and  this  is  eminently  the  case  with 
the  unilateral  method  of  nailing — any  workman 
can  carry  it  out,  and  therefore  the  public  have 
been  benefited  by   it. 

Valuable  as  this  method  is,  however,  it  has  not 
produced  all  the  goo;l  which  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  founded  is  capable  of  producing  ;  and 
this  I  attribute  to  the  first  cause  mentioned, 
nameljs  that  principle  not  being  fully  carried  out. 
I  have  now  for  some  time  gone  one  step  farther. 
Instead  of  unilaterally  nailing  the  common  shoe, 
I  use  an  unilateral  shoe — prccisel)'  so  far  as  tlie 
nails  were  carried  round  the  inside  quarter,  so  far 
I  carry  the  shoe,  letting  it  there  terminate  in  a 
rounded  bevelled  edge. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  smother  this  extra  step 
of  mine  in  my  own  modesty,  and  bashfully  dis- 
claim, either  for  it  or  myself,  any  merit  that  may 
be  due,  but  declare  at  once  that  I  think  it  a  most 
important  step — one  that  will  overtake  and  con- 
quer all  corns,  thrushes,  sandcracks,  contractions, 
and  navicular— no,  I  am  not  sure  about  navicular 
cases,  and  yet  I  have  a  good  mind  to  throw  them 
in,  particularly  if  they  are  not  so  far  advanced  that 
no  one  step  short  ofa  seven-leagued  boot  can  over- 
take them.  As  a  remedy  for  cutting,  the  value  of 
the  three-quarter  shoe  has  long  been  known ;  and 
I  believe  that  in  every  case  where  the  opposite 
plan  of  thickening  the  inside  hoof  fails,  this  will 
succeed.  For  hunting,  I  anticipate  the  most  im- 
portant results :  from  its  superior  safety,  its 
lessened  chance  of  coming  off,  its  prevention  of 
slipping,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  foot  can  be 
raised  from  ploughed  or  heavy  ground,  will,  1 
doubt  not,  ensure  its  universal  adoption.  This 
however  remains  to  be  tried.  I  do  really  think, 
therefore,  that  \t\s  Xhe  ne plus  ultra,  th&Vicmc,  of 
perfection  in  the  art  andmystery  of  horse-shoeing. 
As  to  the  originality  of  this  step  in  the  march  of 
improvement,  1  am  afraid  that  the  less  said  the 
better  ;  for  1  have  a  sort  of  undefined  dread  ho- 
vering over  me  of  having  seen  something  about  it 
somewhere;  however,  I  shall  not  try  to  see  it,  nor 
shall  I  refer  to  James  Turner's  paper,  nor  any 
body  else's  paper,  fearing  I  may  there  read  some- 
thing like  my  own  ideas.  I  therefore  at  once 
acknowledge  that  I  do  not  recollect,  nor  will  I  try 
to  recollect,  any  thing  that  any  body  has  said, 
sinig  or  written  on  the  subject,  and  so  1  shall 
"  leave  myself  alone  in  my  glory.'' 

The  only  "  untoward  events"  I  have  met  with 
are,  being  obliged  to  give  it  up  in  two  cases,  and 
have  recourse  to  felt  shoes  and  leathers,  and  in 
meeting  with  an  anticipation,  which  happened 
thus  :  I  had  occasion  to  wait  some  little  time  nt  a 
coachmaker's  in  Siokc  IS ewington,  while  a  false 
step  was  being  replaced  to  my  chaise,  when  a  re* 
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spectable  old  man,  a  retired  smith,  came  into  the 
yard — SLretired  shoeing  smith  remetnher.  Of  course 
we  had  a  little  professional  chat.  I  asked  him  if 
he  did  not  use  to  doctor  a  little  as  well  as  shoe? 
"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and 
never  pretended  to  it,  for  I  had  as  much  work  as 
1  could  do  without  it."  He  was  no  theorist  there- 
fore ;  for  what  theorist  ever  made  a  fortune  in  this 
world,  however  clever  he  might  be  ?  He  ma)',  in- 
deed, have  laid  the  foundation  for  another  man's 
fortune,  but  as  to  making  his  own — bab !  Well, 
in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  I  could  not  help  telling 
him  of  my  important  step.  "  Yes,  sir,"  was  his 
reply  ;  "  it  is  a  very  good  one,  and  particularly  for 
flat  feet ;  it  gets  the  heels  up  so  strong.  It  is  now 
about  twelve  years  ago  that  I  recommended  a 
gentleman,  whose  horse  had  large  flat  feet,  and 
was  always  going  lame,  to  have  him  shod  with 
three-quarter  shoes  ;  he  agreed  to  it,  and  I  shod 
him  so  up  to  the  time  of  my  giving  up  business, 
and  he  never  went  lame  after."  I'll  be  hanged  if  I 
knew  whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  to  be  pleased  or 
vexed  with  this  desperate  forestaller,  who  had  not 
only  taken  the  step  I  was  taking,  but  had  taken  it 
with  such  a  desperate  stride,  that  he  walked  into 
cases  I  never  thought  of  ;  so  that,  if  there  were 
no  wi'itten  documents  to  refer  to,  I  was  at  once 
convicted  of  non-originality,  or  as  a  sailor  would 
say,  of"  catching  a  crab." 

It  is  now  more  than  a  twelvemonth  since  I  com- 
menced this  mode  of  shoeing.  The  first  subject 
was  a  light  post  mare,  with  two  of  the  worst 
corns  I  ever  saw.  She  had  been  shod  with  bar 
shoes  and  leathers  the  preceding  two  years,  and, 
in  spite  of  every  care  that  could  be  taken,  was 
almost  constantly  lame.  I  at  once  left  oft"  the  bar 
shoes  aud  leathers,  and  put  on  a  pair  of  unilateral 
shoes,  paring  the  parts  of  the  feet  to  be  covered 
by  the  shoe,  but  leaving  the  inside  quarter  un- 
touched. The  shoes  and  nails  were  precisely  the 
same  as  would  have  been  else  used  with  the  inside 
thirds  cut  oft'  aud  the  ends  rounded  and  bevelled 
away.  She  never  went  lame  from  the  day  she  was 
so  shod,  to  the  day  of  her  death,  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  an  accident  nine  months  after,  "  On 
this  hint  I  worked,"  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  cases  before  alluded  to  where  the  heels  were 
weak  and  the  soles  thin,  but  which  1  am  persuaded 
would  have  done  with  a  little  more  time,  I  have 
not  met  with  a  single  annoyance.  Posters,  stagers, 
carters,  hacks,  and  chaise  horses  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  process  since,  and  all  with  uni- 
form success. 

Oh,  but  the  crust  will  break  away,  the  heel  will 
be  worn  thin,  the  foot  will  become  tender,  and  the 
horse  will  be  lame.  Will  he  1  If  you  want  to  see 
a  brittled-crustcd,  thin-heeled,  thrushy-frogged 
foot  converted  into  one  with  a  tough,  elastic 
crust,  a  firm  springy  heel,  and  a  frog  like  a  piece 
of  India-rubber,  shoe  with  the  three-quarter  shoe, 
and  I  will  answer  for  the  transformation.  The 
growth  of  horn  on  the  exposed  part  of  the  foot  is 
extraordinary,  for,  in  the  course  of  a  single  shoeing 
the  sole  will  not  only  not  be  worn  tiiin,  but  have 
become  so  thick  and  firm,  that  more  horn  might 
be  removed  therefrom,  than  from  that  part  of  the 
foot  protected  by  the  shoe.  I  merely,  however, 
leave  it  level  with  the  crust.  The  outside  heel 
should  be  kept  rather  low,  to  allow  for  the  thick- 
ness of  the  shoe,  and  the  heels  opened  or  not,  as 
may  be  considered  most  desirable.  In  old  horses 
I  have  them  well  opened,  but  in  young  ones  I 
allow  them  to  remain  undisturbed  :  in  either  case 
the  paring  of  the  frog  should  be  limited  to  its  be- 


ing cleared  from  "shreds  and  patches."  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  are  any  other  directions  ne- 
cessary, nor  are  any  precautions  required,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  avoiding,  as  much  as 
may  be,  the  McAdamized  stones  for  a  day  or  two 
on  its  first  adoption.  One  circumstance  should 
not  be  overlooked  :  in  several  cases  bad  corns  in 
the  inside  heel  have  been  entirely  got  rid  of;  hut 
they  have  been  i>roduced  on  the  outside  heel,  so 
much  so,  as  to  require  some  care  in  preparing 
that  part  of  the   foot. 

In  point  of  principle — so  far  as  relates  to  the 
natural  functions  of  the  foot,  which  natural  func- 
tions I  presume  every  one  understands,  or,  at  any 
rate,  every  one  pretends  to  understand,  which, 
doubtless  answers  the  same  purpose — this  shoe 
is  most  valuable  ;  for  whether  the  most  important 
object  be  frog-pressure,  descent  of  the  sole,  ex- 
pansion of  the  quarters,  or  unfettered  play  for  the 
cartilages — whether  it  be  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these,  as  some  assert,  or  their  combined  action,  as 
others  more  rationally  maintain,  no  shoe  that  has 
ever  been  had  recourse  to  admits  of  their  being 
carried  on  with  such  entiie  freedom  as  this.  Every 
other  shoe,  however  well  applied,  encircles  the 
bottom  of  the  foot,  subjects  it  to  one  uniform  arti- 
ficial pressure — bearing  always  exactly  on  the 
same  surface — applied  equally  to  the  most  elastic 
and  to  the  more  fixed  points  of  support — not 
allowing  one  part  to  catch  the  weight  at  one  time 
and  another  at  the  other — not  relieving  the  highly 
elastic  inside  quarter  from  pressiu'e  for,  perhaps, 
some  steps  following,  and  then,  when  receiving 
it,  admitting  of  its  action  with  unlimited  freedom 
— bruising,  irritating,  and,  in  many  cases,  entirely 
altering  the  structure  of  the  sole  at  the  inner  angle 
of  the  foot.  Every  shoe,  I  repeat,  that  has  ever 
been  used,  is  liable  to  all  these  objections,  except 
the  three-quarter  one,  which  having  the  inner 
third  of  the  foot  perfectly  free,  and  still  affording 
it  sufficient  protection  to  enable  it  to  meet  all  de- 
mands made  on  it,  effects  "  a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  I  think  this 
system  of  shoeing  may  be  adopted  to  a  very  consi- 
derable extent;  and  should  it  not  be  found  to  do 
all  that  may  (unreasonably  ?)  be  expected  of  it,  or 
should  it,  in  some  few  cases,  be  misapplied,  it  has 
this  valuable  negative  advantage,  that  it  can  do 
no  possible  harm.  Should,  however,  my  Stoke 
Newington  ally  prove  to  he  right,  and  his  thin 
flat  feet,  as  well  as  my  narrow  strong  ones,  bear 
this  "  shameless  exposure,"  so  that  we  may  at 
once  "put  this  and  that  together,"  why,  then  I 
should  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  going  the  "whole 
hog,"  and  declaring  that  of  all  the  shoes  where- 
with horses  are  shod,  the  unilateral,  or  to  speak 
less  learnedly  (if  one  may  venture  to  do  so  without 
the  fear  of  our  friends  and  patrons  becoming 
shoeing-smiths  as  well  as  horse-doctors)  the  old 
three-quarter  shoeis,  without  the  chance  of  excep- 
tion, the  possibility  of  competition,  or  the  fear  of 
contradiction,  the  very  best  shoe  with  which  a 
horse  can  be  shod.  But  (and  let  this  be  considered 
as  the  postcript  in  which,  as  is  not  uncommon,  all 
that  is  worth  reading  is  written)  having  some 
doubts,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  having  any  proofs  of 
its  universal  applicability,  I  am  content  to  claim 
for  it  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  in  a  vast 
number  of  cases,  in  which  horses  go  tender  and 
feeling  in  common  shoes  ;  how  far  it  may  prevent 
as  well  as  ameliorate  those  cases,  it  remains  for  a 
more  lengthened  experience  to  decide. 
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ON  HIGH  BRED  CATTLE. 

Sir, — I  very  much  approve  of  the  observations  of 
the  "  Lancashire  Agriculturist ;"  for  in  my  opinion 
the  greatest  talkers,  we  generally  find,  are  the  worst 
farmers,  and  that  gentlemen  generally  cultivate  the 
soil  to  a  loss.  As  for  improvement,  wliat  improveme.nl 
Las  taken  place,  has  chiefly  originated  with  the  obscure 
tenant  farmer  ;  for  necessity  is  generally  the  mother 
of  invention,  and  that  class  of  individuals  are  so  fre- 
quently hard  pressed,  that  it  makes  them  find  the 
profitable  side ;  and  as  for  the  agricultural  societies 
spread  over  the  Kingdom,  what  good  do  they  dol 
Why  nothing,  and  worse  than  nothing  ;  for  to  read 
the  flaming  speeches  there  spouted  forth,  and  the 
profits  they  make  of  farming,  one  half  the  landlords 
in  the  kingdom  must  think  farming  a  golden  voca- 
tion. I  have,  with  your  correspondent,  travelled  to 
see  the  extraordinaries  exhibited  ;  and  I  tell  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  what  I  think  of  a  great  many  of  the  awimals 
shown.  Why  I  would  sooner  go  and  take  a  few 
good  foi'bsters  off  Sherwood  forest  and  breed  from, 
than  those  pampered  delicate  animals,  which,  when 
brought  to  the  test  of  profit,  always  bump  the  scalo 
down  on  the  wrong  side.  What  we  want  as  farmers, 
is  to  get  possession  of  that  animal  that  will  stand  the 
severities  of  the  seasons,  and  get  fat  in  a  little  time 
on  a  heavy  stocked  pasture.  I  like  to  see  sheep, /ot 
sheep,  running  at  the  tail  of  each  other,  and  content 
to  lie  down  with  half  a  belly  full,  and  yet  maintain 
condition  ;  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  those  who 
profess  to  be  breeders  :  we  find  a  score  of  pampered 
animals  turned  into  the  mowing  grass,  and  if  the 
pretty  creatures  should  have  a  fancy  to  a  little  oil- 
cake or  corn,  the  needful  is  supplied,  and  they  are 
crammed  and  stuffed  to  make  them  and  their  progeny 
worthless.  The  exhibitor  of  stock  should  show 
us  that  offal  half  score  he  has  sent  to  the  outside  of 
his  farm,  on  purpose  that  we  may  never  have  the 
pleasure  of  casting  our  eyes  upon  them,  for  they 
have  something  to  do  to  live,  where  a  good  old 
fashioned  tenant  farmer's  would  get  fat.  I  was  in- 
specting the  stock  of  a  gentleman,  residing  in  my 
neighbourhood,  a  short  time  ago  ;  he  in  the  most 
condescending  manner,  accompanied  with  his  ste- 
ward, went  along  with  me  (and  I  must  say  he  is  one 
of  the  best  men  in  the  world  as  a  landlord,  and  as  a 
pubiic  and  priuute  character)  ;  bul  to  return — we  came 
in  the  first  place  to  two  young  bulls,  fine  animals, 
six  months  old  ;  I  asked  how  they  had  been  reared, 
and  the  reply  was,  plenty  of  new  milk;  and  if  one 
cow's  milk  was  not  enough  for  one  of  them,  two  was 
made  use  of.  I  found  the  remaining  stock  such  as 
is  usually  found  at  such  places.  J\'ow,  Mr.  Editor, 
what  must  the  stock  be  from  animals  artificially  fed 
as  those  are  and  will  l?e  while  they  live  ?  I  leave  any 
one  to  judge. 

But  what  would  the  rack  rent  farmer  do  if  he  was 
to  act  upon  a  principle  like  that?  What  would  a 
jrood  housewife  say  to  him  (if  he  had  one)?  She 
would  soon  tell  him  that  the  butter,  cheese,  butter- 
milk, whey,  and  all,  went  together  into  the  calves' 
bellies,  and  the  profits  too,  and  that  poverty  would 
soon  knock  at  the  door  except  the  order  of  the  day 
v»ras  changed.  Again, these  crack  breeders  point  you  to 
their  (what  tliey  call)  profitable  side  with  their  pigs, 
(and  every  farmer  knows  the  value  of  a  score  of  good 
fat  thirty  stone  pigs)  ;  and  how  do  they  kee])  them  ? 
Why,  Sir,  I  will  tell  you;  they  want  to  be  some- 
thing extraordinary,  and  so  they  must  prepare  ani- 
mals for  siiow — good  mother's  milk  is  not  enough  ; 
the  addition  is  plenty  of  cow's  milk,  witli  now  and 
then  a  few  quarts  of  cream,  and  all  cream  if  the  ani- 
mals will  take  it,  and  as  if  that   was  not  enough  to 


support  nature  and  make  her  grand,  a  liberal  supply 
of  sugar  is  added,  and  refined  sugar  too,  with  the  best 
round  oat-meal  and  a  few  oat-grits  occasionally,  and 
the  common  rack-renter  is  told  how  profitable  the 
system  is,  and  if  he  was  fool  big  enough,  he  might 
believe  it.  I  tell  you,  Sir,  that  I  am  completely  dis- 
gusted with  your  agriculturalsocieties,  and  fine  puff- 
ing speeches.  I  never  read  a  i?peech  in  my  life  that 
made  me  one  «hit  the  wiser,  and  hnlf  the  stock  in 
the  country  is  rendered  worthless  througli  these  phi- 
lanthropists. I  must  conclude,  Sir,  hoping  the 
rack-rent  farmers  will  soon  defend  themselves  through 
the  same  channel. 

A  Nottinghamshire  Farmer. 


MANAGEMENT   OF   PORK. 

In  Europe,  the  Russian  pork  bears  a  high  price  ; 
and  its  quality  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the 
pickle  in  which  it  is  preserved.  This  is  called  the 
"  Empress  of  Russia's  Brine,"  and  is  prepared  as 
follows  :  boil  together  over  a  gentle  fire  six  pounds 
of  common  salt  (that  in  most  cotninon  use  in 
Russia  is  rock  salt,)  two  pounds  of  powdered  loaf 
sugar,  three  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  three  gallons 
of  spring  or  pure  water.  Skim  i*^  while  boiling, 
and  when  quite  cold,  pour  it  over  the  meat,  every 
part  of  which  must  be  covered  with  the  brine. 
Small  pork  will  be  sufficiently  cured  in  four  or  five 
days;  hams  intended  for  drying,  two  weeks,  un- 
less they  are  very  large.  This  pickle  may  be  used 
again  and  again,  if  it  be  fresh  boiled  up  with  a 
small  addition  to  the  ingredients.  Before  put*,ing 
the  meat  into  the  brine,  wash  it  in  water,  press 
out  the  blood,  and  \\i\)e  it  clean. 

Pickling  tubs  should  be  larger  at  the  bottom 
than  at  top,  by  which  means  when  well  ])acked, 
the  pork  will  retain  its  place  until  the  last  layer  is 
exhausted.  When  the  pork  is  cool,  it  may  be  cut 
up,  the  hams  and  shoulders  reserved  for  bacon, 
and  the  remainder  salted.  Cover  the  bottom  of 
the  tub  or  barrel  with  rock  salt,  and  on  it  place  a 
layer  of  meat,  and  so  on  till  the  tub  is  filled.  Use 
the  salt  liberally,  and  fill  the  barrel  with  strong 
brine,  boiled  and  skimmed,  and  then  cooled.  The 
following  method  of  prej)aring  hams  and  shoulders 
is  a  good  one  ;  as  many  who  have  tried  it  in  sub- 
stance can  testify. 

To  ascertain  the  probable  weight  of  the  meat  to 
be  prepared,  weigh  a  number  of  the  hams  and 
shoulders.  Then  pack  them  with  rock  salt  in  a 
suitable  tub  or  cask,  being  careful  not  to  lay  the 
flat  sides  of  the  large  pieces  upon  each  other,  and 
filling  the  intervals  with  hocks,  jowls,  &c.  To 
every  liOOlbs.  of  meat,  then  take  20lhs.  of  rock 
salt,  or  Onondaga  coarse  salt,  lib.  of  saltpetre, 
and  141bs.  of  brown  sugar,  or  half  a  gallon  of  good 
molasses,  and  as  much  water  (pure  spring  water 
is  the  best)  as  will  cover  the  meat ;  put  the  whole 
in  a  clean  vessel,  boil  and  scum:  then  set  it  aside 
to  cool,  and  pour  it  on  the  meat  till  the  whole  is 
covered  some  three  or  four  inches.  Hams  weighing 
from  12  to  Ifilbs.  must  lie  in  this  pickle  about  five 
weeks;  from  15  to  2r)lbs.  six  weeks;  from  '2^i  to 
4r)lbs.  seven  weeks.  On  taking  thetn  out,  soak 
them  in  cold  water  two  or  three  hours  to  remove 
the  surface  salt ;  then  wipe  and  dry  them.  It  is  a 
good  plan  in  cutting  uj)  to  take  off  the  feet  and 
hocks  with  a  saw  instead  of  an  axe,  as  it  leaves  a 
smooth  surface,  and  no  fractures  for  the  lodgment 
of  the  fiy.  Some  make  only  six  pieces  of  a 
trimmed  hog  for  salting  ;   but   it  is  more  conve. 
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nient  when  intended  for  domestic  use,  to  have  the 
side  pork,  as  it  is  called,  cut  in  smaller  pieces. 

The  goodness  of  haras  and  shoulders  and  their 
preservation,  depends  greatly  on  their  smoking  as 
well  as  salting.  Owing  to  some  mis-construction 
of  the  smoke  house,  to  the  surface  of  the  meat 
not  being  properly  freed  from  saline  matter,  or 
other  causes,  it  not  unfrcquently  happens  that 
during  the  process  of  smoking,  the  meat  is  con- 
stantly moist,  and  imbibes  a  pyroligneous  acid 
taste  and  smell,  destructive  of  its  good  qualities. 
The  requisites  of  asmoke-house  are,  that  it  should 
be  perfectly  dry  ;  not  warmed  by  the  fire  that 
makes  the  smoke  ;  so  far  from  the  fire  that  any 
vapour  thrown  off  in  the  smoke  may  be  condensed 
before  reaching;  the  meat ;  so  close  as  to  exclude 
all  flies,  mice,  &c.,  and  yet  capable  of  ventilation 
and  escape  of  smoke.  I'he  Westphalian  hams  are 
the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  principally  cured 
at  and  exported  from  Hamburgh.  The  smoking 
of  these  is  performed  in  extensive  chambers  in  the 
upper  stories  of  high  buildings,  some  of  four  or 
five  stories  ;  and  the  smoke  is  conveyed  to  these 
rooms  from  fires  in  the  cellar,' through  tubes  on 
which  the  vapor  is  condensed  and  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed, so  that  the  smoke  is  both  dry  and  cool 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  meat.  They 
are  thus  kept  perfectly  dry,  and  acquire  a  colour 
and  flavour  unknown  to  those  smoked  in  the 
common  method.  Hams  after  being  smoked  may 
be  kept  any  length  of  time,  by  being  packed  in  dry 
ashes,  powdered  charcoal,  or  by  being  kept  in  the 
smoke-hcuse,  if  that  is  secure  against  the  fly,  or  a 
smoke  is  made  under  them  once  a  week.  When 
meat  is  fully  smoked  and  dried,  it  may  be  kept 
hung  up  in  any  dry  room,  by  slipping  over  it  a 
cotton  bag,  the  neck  of  which  is  closely  tied 
around  the  string  which  supports  the  meat,  and 
thus  excludes  the  bacon  bug,  fly,  &c.  The  small 
part  of  a  ham,  shoulder,  &c.  should  always  be 
hung  downwards  in  the  process  of  smoking,  or 
when  suspended  for  preservation. — Albanny  Culti- 
vator. 


MR.   PRICE'S    SALE    OF    HERE- 
FORD   CATTLE. 

An  authenticated  account  of  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Price's  Hereford  cattle  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  this  paper.  Tlie  classes  of  prizes  ofTered 
by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  for 
cattle,  show  that  the  Council  of  that  Society  re- 
cognizes only  three  breeds  as  of  value  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  country,  namely,  Short- 
horns, Herefords,  and  Devons.  To  these  some 
of  the  Sussex  farmers  are  desirous  of  adding  a 
fourth,  namely,  the  Sussex  breed.  We  have  always 
entertained  the  opinion  that  the  Sussex  is  a  branch 
of  the  Devon  family  ;  a  zealous  writer  however, 
n  the  Sussex  Express,  has  asserted  that  not  only 
are  the  Sussex  not  descended  from  the  Devons, 
but  that  "  the  Devons  and  Herefords  are  both 
descended  from  the  Sussex."  This  is  a  point  which 
we  will  not  atlempttodiscuss, but  will  leave  it  to  the 
decision  of  those  wlio  are  better  skilled  in  the  history 
of  the  origin  of  eacl;  of  those  races — neither  is  it  our 
intention  to  go  into  an  examination  of  the  comj)a- 
rative  merits  of  the  respective  breeds.  If  such 
men  as  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Price  cannot  agree 
upon  that  point,  it  would  be  hopeless  for  us  to 


enter  upon  it.  It  so  happens  that,  during  this 
year,  some  important  sales  of  Shorthorned,  Here- 
ford, and  Sussex  cattle  have  taken  place,  and 
although  we  do  not  consider  that  the  price  which 
the  animals  of  each  breed  fetch  at  such  sales  is 
conclusive  of  their  general  value,  still  it  is  one 
point  whereby  to  judge  of  the  value  which  the 
agricultural  class  sets  upon  the  breed.  Mr. 
Price  in  Ins  letter,  which  will  be  found  elsewhere, 
hints  at  the  change  of  prices  since  the  time  of  the 
Messrs.  Collings,  and  which  may  be  considered, 
so  far  as  high  prices  are  concerned,  the  heyday  of 
the  Shorthorns  ;  and  we  think  that  the  only  mode 
in  which  a  comparison  can  be  instituted  in  respect 
to  price,  is  by  reference  to  the  prices  obtained  for 
animals  of  the  several  breeds,  and  of  pure  blood, 
at  the  current  sales  of  this  period.  Three  sales  of 
prime  Shorlliorns  iiave  taken  place  lately — that  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Higginson,  near  Thirsk ;  Mr.  Wil- 
son, of  Brawith,  also  near  Thirsk ;  and  of  Mr. 
•Tuques,  of  St.  Trinians,  near  Richmond,  all  in 
Yorkshire.  These  were  followed  by  the  sale  of 
the  Sussex  cattle  which  belonged  to  the  late  res- 
pected Mr.  Putland,  of  Firle,  Sussex,  one  of  the 
first  breeders  in  Sussex ;  and  of  some  cattle,  the 
property  of  Mr.  King,  of  Berwick,  Sussex,  also  a 
celebrated  breeder  of  that  sort  of  stock.  These 
have  been  succeeded  by  the  sale  of  the  herd  of 
Herefords,  bred  by  Mr.  Price,  who  has  long  ranked 
as  a  first-rate,  if  not  the  most  eminent  breeder  of 
his  day.  The  latest  sale  of  Devon  stock  of  high 
character  which  we  recollect  was  that  of  Mr. 
Quartly,  of  Molland,  Devonshire,  and  which 
took  place  on  the  16lh  March,  1836.  Mr. 
Quartly  was  considered  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent breeders  of  Devon  cattle,  and,  we  believe, 
in  no  instance  did  animals  of  that  breed  realize 
such  prices  as  at  his  sale.  Thinking  that  a  com- 
parative statement  of  the  prices  obtained  for  ani- 
mals of  the  same  kind  in  the  several  breeds  would 
be  interesting,  we  have  instituted  a  comparison, 
the  result  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 

BULLS. 

SHORT-HORNS. 

Messrs.  Higginson's  andWilsoa's  "  SirT.  Fairfax," 
sold  for  155  guineas. 
iVlr.  Jaqaes's  •'  Clementi,"  150  guineas. 

HEREFORDS. 

Blr.  Price's  "Trarap,"  4  yrs.  old,  100  guineas. 

"Young    Trueboy,"    3    yrs.    old,    140 

guineas. 

SUSSEX. 

The  late  Mr.  Putland's  5  yrs.  old  Bull,  52  guineas. 

Of  the  Devons  sold  at  Mr.  Quartly's  Sale,  there  was 
none  of  a  correspoading  age. 

YOUNG  BULLS. 

Mr.  Wilson's  "  Young  Sir  Watkin,"  100  guineas. 

HEREFORDS. 

Mr.  Price's  "  Washington,"  166  guineas. 

.— "  Murphy  Delany,''  110  guineas. 

Mr.  Price's  "  The  Rejected,"  110  guineas. 

DEA'^ONS, 

A  Bull  of  Mr.  Quartley's,  21  months  old,  sold  for 
97  guineas;  and  another,  18  months  old,  for  83 
guineas. 

Of  the  Sussex  there  were  none  of  a  corresponding 
age  sold  at  Mr.  Putland's  or  Mr.  King's  sale. 
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BULL   CALVE.*, 

Mr.  Jaques's  "  Dulcimer,"  105  guineas. 
There  were  no  Bull  Calves  ot    either  of  the  other 
breeds  sold  at  these  sales. 

COWS. 

SHORT-HORMS. 

Mr.  Jaques's    "  Mermaid,"  165  sruineas. 

■  "  Golden  Drop,"  160  guineas. 

"  Lady  Ann,"  135  guineas. 

"  Young  Rachel,"  100  guineas. 

The    Rev.    Mr.     Higgiasoa's     "  Amazon,"     135 


guineas. 


"  Alexandriua,"  140  guineas. 


Mr.  Wilson's  "  Brawith  Bud,"  160  guineas. 

HEREFORDS. 

Mr.  Price's  "  Wood-pigeon,"  150  guineas. 

•  "  Ceres,"  115  guineas. 

■ — • "  Tuberose,"  100  guineas. 


DEVONS. 

Mr.  Quartley's  "  Comely,"  53  guineas. 

SUSSEX. 

One  at  Co  guineas. 
One  at  50  guineas. 

SHORT-HORN   HEIFER   CALVES. 

Mr:  Jaques's    "  Hippodamia,''  6o  guineas. 

"  Purity,"  51  guineas. 

Mr.  Wilson's  "  Snow-drop,"  60  guineas. 
• "  White  Rose,"  42  guineas. 

DEVON  HEIFER   CALVES. 

One  at  aij  guineas. 
One  at  18§  guineas. 

Of  the  Hereford  find  Sussex  there  were  no  Heifer 
Calves  sold. 

It  must  be  here  noticed,  that  of  the  Sliort-lioi  n 
and  Hereford  Cows  sold,  very  many  fetched 
prices  varying  from  50  to  100  guineas,  the  lowest 
we  have  specified  being  100  guineas.  The  gene- 
ral range  of  prices  of  the  Short-liorns  and  Here- 
fords  does  not  vary  much,  and  the  prices  of  the 
Devons  and  Sussex  are  very  similar ;  whilst  there 
is  a  most  striking  difference  between  either  the 
Short-horns  or  Herefords  as  compared  with  tlie 
Devons  or  Sussex.  So  far  as  price  is  concerned, 
it  should  seem  that  Short- horns  and  Herefords 
are  very  superior  to  Devons  and  Sussex ;  but  the 
important  point,  as  regards  the  interest  of  the 
practical  farmer  is,  which  breed  will  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business  afford  the  largest  profit. — 
Mark  Lane  Express. 

TO   THE   EUITOR    OF     THE   MARK-LANi:   liXPHESS. 

Sm, — As  I  am  very  desirous  that  an  authentic 
statement  of  the  late 'sale  of  my  herd  of  Hereford 
cattle  should  appearin  one,  at  least,  widely  circulated 
agricultural  paper,  I  herewith  transmit  you  for  in- 
sertion in  your  paper  of  next  Monday,  'if  you  think 
proper,  a  correct  account  of  wliat  each  lot  sold  foi', 
and  the  name  and  residence  of  the  purchasers. 

The  document  I  Lave  sent  you,  will  give  to  those 
who  were  not  buyers,  all  the  iiifbrmation  they  re- 
quire ;  and  those  who  were,  and  doubtless  provided 
themselves  with  catalogues  containing  the  short 
pedigree  I  therein  gave  of  my  stock,  have  only  to 
procure  one  of  your  papers  to  make  their  catalo-^ues 
complete.  ° 

Names  of  Purchaser  and 

Lot.    Afre.      Cattle.        Sum.  Residence 

1—22  Toby  Pigeon  ..  £14  SirF.  Lawlev.  Bart. 

Middletonliall,  War- 

WICK 

2—10  Browny 25  Mr.  Stallard,  Redraar- 

ley,  Worcester. 


Lot.   Age.      Name.  Sum,        Purchasers. 

3  —  10  Young  Lovely. .    29  Mr.    Hobbs,     Mark's 

Hall,  Essex. 
4—9  Prima  Donna, .     26  Sir  F.  Lawley,  Bart. 

5  —        Her  martin  calf      7  Mr.  Moore,  Ham  Cas- 

tle, Worcester. 

6  —    9  Burton  Pigeon..    40  SirF.  Lawlev,  Bart, 
7—        Her  bull  calf . .     30  ditto. 

8  —    8  Peg  Murphy  ..     42  Samuel  Peploe,   Esq., 

Garnstone,  Hereford. 
9—8  Wood  Nymph  .    50  Sir  F.  Lawley,  Bart. 
10—8  Wood  Lark....     45  Earl  Talbot,    Ingestre 

Hall,  Stafford. 
11—        Her  bull  calf  , .     24  Mr.    Jukes,    Kearne, 

Salop. 

12—8  Duchess 44  Sir  F.  Lawley,  Bart. 

13  —        Her  cow  calf . ,     33  ditto. 

14—7  Helen  41  Rev.  W.  P.   Hopton 

Bishop'sFroome, Here- 
ford. 

7  Countess 71  Sir  F.  Goodrick,  Bart., 

Studley  Castle,  Wor- 
cester. 
Her  bull  calf  ..     36  Mr.Gravenor,Hereford 

7  Victoria   33  Sir  F.  Lawley,  Bart. 

Her  bull  calf . .     26  Mr.  Hayward,  Weston 
Turvil,  Bucks. 
6  Wood  Pigeon..    150  Mr.    Bird,    Hampton 
Court,  Hereford. 
Her  bull  calf ...     80  ditto. 

6  Dove    77  Rev,  J.  R.  Smythies, 

LyncliCourt,  Hereford 
6  Blue  Pigeon  ...    74  Eiu'l  Talbot. 

6  Woodbine    50  Sir  F.  Goodrick,  Bart, 

Her  ox  calf. ...      6  Mr.  Jukes. 
5  Red  Ixose    ....    30  Sir  F.  Luwley,  Bart. 
5  Strawberry  ....     50  Earl  Talbot. 
Her  cow  calf..     40  ditto. 

5  Laura  73  ditto. 

5  Silver   40  Rev.  W.  P.  Hopton. 

Her  eow  calf  . .     35  Earl  Talbot. 

5  Stock  Dove 52  Mr.  Pralt,  New  Field, 

Warwick. 

5  Prunella 80  Sir  F.  Goodrick,  Bart. 

Her  cow  calf  . .    28  Earl  Talbot. 
5  Woodrose    ....     38  Sir  F.  Lawley,  Bart. 
Her  eow  calf . .     42  Earl  Talbot. 

5  Nutty  50  Mr.    Hearn,    Broome 

Hall,  Warwick. 
Her  bull  calf ..     67  Sir  F.  Lawley,  Bart. 
5  Wood  Lais.   ..     50  —  Shepherd, Esq.,East 
Wood  House,  Devon. 
Her  bull  calf . .     34  ditto. 

5  Miss  O'Counell.    37  Capt.  Walters,  Barn- 
wood  House,  Glo'ster. 
5  Rosamond  ....     44  Mr.  Hearn. 
Her  cow  calf  ..     33  Eurl  Talbot. 

4  Lavender 51  — Shepherd,  Esq. 

4  Philomel 36  Sir  F.  Lawlev,  Bart. 

Her  bull  calf ..     33  ditto. 

4  Young  Diana.,      80  Capt.  Walters. 
Her  cow  calf  . .     40  Sir  F.  Lawley,  Bart. 

4  Flora    42  Earl  Talbot. 

Her  bull  calf  . .     80  ditto. 

4  Beauty 50  Capt.  Walters. 

Her  bull  calf  ...    20  ditto. 

4  Carmelite    ....     63  Sir  F.  Lawley,  Bart. 

Her  bull  calf  . .      40  —  Newbury,  \Varwici<. 
4  White  Pig-eou..     60  Mr.  Pratt. 

4  Jay   30  Sir  F.  Lawley. 

Her  bull  calf  . .     40  llc.v.  J.  II.  Smythies. 

4  Dahlia 30  EarlTalbot. 

4  Dainty 33  Mr.Yeomans,Hereford. 

3  Pied  Pigeon   . .     55  Sir  F.  Lawley,  Hart. 
Her  cow  calf  . .     30  Earl  Talbot, 

3  Plover 40  Sir  F.  Lawley,  Bart. 

Her  cow  calf..     40  ditto. 

63—  3  ftlatchkss    ....     66  Cupt.Kayer.HilJworth, 

Worcester. 

64—  3  Pretty  Maid    ..     66  IMr.  Pr.-Ut. 

65  —    3  True  Love  ....     37  Sir  F.  Lawley,  P.!)rt. 
66 —        Her  ox  calf. .. .      5  ditto. 


15  — 


16  — 

17  — 

18  — 

19  — 

20  — 

21  — 

22  — 

23  — 

24  — 

25  — 

26  — 

27  — 

28  — 

29  — 

30  — 

31  — 

32  — 

33  — 

34  — 

35  — 

36  — 

37  — 

38  — 

39  — 

40  — 

41  — 

42  — 

43  — 

44  — 

45  — 

46  — 

47  — 

48  — 

49  — 

50  — 

51  — 

52  — 

53  — 

54  — 

55  — 

56  — 

57  — 

58  — 

59  — 

60  — 

61  — 

62  — 
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Lot. 

A?e.        Name. 

Sum.           Purchasers. 

in  — 

3  Prudence    . . . 

30  Sir  F.  Lawley,  Burt. 

68  — 

Her  cow  calf .. 

8  Mr. Sharratt,  Lichfield, 
Stafford. 

m  — 

3  Nonsuch 

70  Sir  F.  Lawley,  Bart. 

70  — 

3  Hock  Pigeon . . 

48  Capt.  Walters. 

71  — 

2  Tuberose 

100  Earl  Talbot. 

72  — 

2  Sappho     

52  Sir  F.  Lawley,  Bart. 

73  — 

2  Cora 

40              dit(n. 

74  — 

2  Lily 

50             ditto. 

75  — 

2  Rosa 

40  Sam.  Peploe,  E^q. 
52  Sir  F.  Lawley,  Bart. 

76  — 

2  Aurora 

77  — 

2  ^'esper 

46  —  Wickstead,  Esq., 
Shakenhurst,  Worces- 
ter. 

78  — 

2  Ceres    

115  Sir  F.  Goodrlck,  Bart. 

79  — 

2  Giantess  

70  Sir  F.  Lawley,  Bart. 

80  — 

2  Valentine    ... 

.     45           ditto 

81  — 

1  Crucifix  

.     63  Mr.  Pratt. 

82  — 

1  Kate  Kearney. 

.    52  Sir  F.  Lawley,  Bart. 

83  — 

1  \  enus  

60            ditto. 

84  — 

1  Violet 

.     42  —  Wickstead,  Esq. 

85  — 

1  Cowslip  

.  30 — Adderley, Esq.,  near 
Coleshill,  Warwick. 

8G  — 

1  Sunflower    . . . 

34           ditto. 

87  — 

1  Daisy 

31     ,       ditto. 

88  — 

1  Primrose   .... 

.    50  Sir  F.  Lawley,  Bart. 

BULLS. 

1  — 

10  Trusty 

.>  Not  sold. 

2  — 

8  Dan  O'Connell 

3  — 

8  Woodstock  .... 

4  — 

7  Woodpecker  . 

56  —  Morris,  Esq.,  Salop. 

5  — 

5  Blenheim 

70  Mr.  Pratt. 

6  — 

5  Satirist 

Not  sold. 

7  — 

4  Tramp 

100  Mr.  N.Smith,  Martley, 
Worcester. 

8  — 

3  Blandford    .... 

70  Mr.  Homes. 

9  — 

3  Patriot 

72  Mr.  Jukes. 

lo- 

3 The  General  . . 

55  Mr.  Walker,  Burton 
Court,  Worcester. 

ll  — 

3  Young  Trueboy  140  Sir  F.  Lawley,  Bart. 

12  — 

2  Victory    

.  100            ditto. 

13  — 

2  Failhlul    

.  40  W.Barnaby,  Esq., near 
Bromyard,  Hereford. 

14  — 

3  The  Duke  . ,  . 

84  Sir  F.  Goodrick,  Bart. 

15  — 

1  Washington    .. 

166  Earl  Talbot. 

16  — 

17  — 

1  Goliah 

80  Rev.  J.  R.  Smythies. 

18  — 

1  lorestcr 

30  JMr.  Walker. 

19  - 

1  The  Rejected .. 

110  Mr.  Evans,  Pendeford 
Hall,  StaflTord. 

£5354 
£5354  sum  realized 

26  deduct  for  lots  5,  24,  66,  68,  being  ox  calves 
or  martins,  and  one  not  got  by  my  bull. 

£5328 

The  remaining  99  lots  averaged  531. 16s.  4|d. 

I  deem  it  no  more  ihaa  an  act  of  common 
justice  which  I  owe  to  those  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  were  purchasers  of  the  above  stock,  the 
greater  number  of  whom  have  for  many  years 
])ast  bred  from  and  patronized  my  sort  of  cattle,  to 
give  a  few  further  particulars  relating  thereto  : — 

On  the  17th  and  IBtb  of  October,  1816,  I  had  sold 
by  auction  at  my  late  residence,  Ryall,  near  Upton- 
on-Severn,  126  head  of  Hereford  cattle,  comprising 
14  bulls  of  various  ages,  6  bull  calves,  and  106  breed- 
ing cows,  heifers,  and  calves,  which,  together, 
realised  6850/.  12s.  6d.,  giving  an  average  of  54/. 
83.  2d. 

Now,  although  this  average  is  a  little  above  the 
average  price  of  my  last  sale,  it  will,  I  think,  appear 
evident  on  taking  into  account  the  length  of  time 
(25  years)  that  has  elapsed  between  the  two  sales, 
the  great  reduction  which  has  taken  place  during- 
that  time  (and  since  the  sales  of  the  Messrs.  Collins' 


herds  of  short-horns)  iu  the  price  of  first-rate  herds  of 
cattle,  and  also  of  other  herds  of  cattle,  together  with 
circumstances  too  well  known  to  both  landlords  and 
tenants  to  need  any  comment  from  me,  that  the  aver- 
age of  my  last  sale  is  much  the  best ;  thereby  placing 
the  herd  that  gave  it  on  much  higher  ground  com- 
pared with  all  other  thai:  they  heretofore  occupied  ; 
and  1  do  sincerely  hope,  that  the  hands  these  ani- 
mals have  fallen  into,  will  take  care  that  they  keep 
their  present  high  position.  Should  they  not  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  and  lose  caste,  the  fault  will  not  be 
in  the  cattle.  I  further  beg  to  make  known  to  the 
public,  that  during  the  interval  between  my  two  sales, 
I  sold  to  Earl  Talbot,  Sir  F.  Lawley,  Bart.,  J.  Ger- 
rard,  Esq.,  of  Gibstown,  Navan,  Ireland,  Mr.  N. 
Smith,  Martley,  Worcester  ;  Mr.  Jukes,  of  Kerne, 
Salop  ;  the  late  Mr.  Ravenshaw,  of  the  same  county  ; 
and  also  to  my  late  and  much  respected  friend,  Mr. 
Jellicoe,  of  Brighteston,  a  great  number  of  cows  and 
bulls  ;  the  former  in  lots  of  two,  four,  five,  six,  and 
eight  each — the  lowest  price  for  any  lot  being  fifty 
pounds  a  head  ;  and  two  lots,  five  and  six— the 
loriner  one  hundred  pounds  each,  the  latter  for  eighty 
pounds  each;  and  several  bulls,  varying  from  filfy  to 
one  hundred  pounds  each  ;  and  my  bull  Toby,' for 
two  hundred  guineas.  My  sole  motive  for  giving 
the  latter  part  of  my  statement,  is  for  the  purpose 
ofletting  the  breeders  of  Heret'ords  know  where  in 
future  they  are  most  likely  to  find  bulls,  &c.,  of  the 
best  sort. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 
Pool  House,  October  29.  John  Price. 


TO  THE  EDITOll  OF    THE    MARK    I.ANE    EXPKESS. 

Sir, — I  perceive  it  is  your  intention  to  give  us  in 
your  next  paper,  a  short  account  of  the  sale  of  Here- 
ford  cattle,  the  property  of  Mr.  Price  of  P(>ol  House, 
which  took  place  on  the  15th  inst.  1  presume,  there- 
lore,  any  information  you  m.-iv  receive  relative  to  it 
will  prove  acceptable.  Tlie  company  was  the  most 
numerous  and  respectable  I  ever  saw  assembled  toge- 
ther—it consisted  of  noblemen,  thtir  stewards,  and  the 
principal  agriculturists  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  biddings 
were  carried  on  with  spirit  and  competition,  and  with- 
out any  unpleasantness  until  the  lot  No.  15,  of  the 
Bulls  ;  when  this  lot.  Washiogion,  a  yeatjing  bull,  had 
reached  160Z.,  Mr.  Price,  not  being  able  to  contain 
himself,  came  forward  and  bid  200  guineas  ;  he  seemed 
much  hurt  in  parting  with  his  splendid  stock  of  Here- 
fords.  I  was  the  bidder  of  160/.,  I  therefore  stated  to 
Mr.  Price  and  the  Auctioneer,  that  I  considered  Mr. 
Price's  bid  not  in  accordance  with  what  both  had  staled 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sale,  namely,  that  the 
whole  would  be  sold  without  the  least  reserve  ;  upon 
this  Mr.  Price  immediately,  handsomely  wiihdrew  his 
bidding,  and  the  lot  was  eventually  knocked  to  me  for 
166/.;  immediately  afterwards,  I  had  100  guineas 
oflFered  for  the  use  of  him  for  12  months,  and  another 
individual  offered  me  50/.  for  my  bargain  ;  he  is  to  be 
added  to  the  already  splendid  stock  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Talbot,  who  has  now  the  most  extensive  and 
best  selected  stock  of  pure  bred  Herefords  in  the  king- 
dom. I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

Colton,  Rugeley,  Oct.  28.  John  Yates. 

I  subjoin  a  list  of  a  part  of  my  parchases  : — 

£ 


No.  27.  Cow  Calf 40 

28.  Laura 73 

30.  Cow  Calf :j5 

33.         do 28 

35.         do 42 

42.         do 33 

60.         do 30 

71.  2  Year  Old 100 

15,  Yearling  Bull,  Washington  . .  166 
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MR.    PRICE'S    SALE    OF 
HEREFORDS. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF  THE    MARK-LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — The  readers  of  your  paper  were  doubtless 
much  gratified  by  the  statement  you  gave  therein 
last  Monday  of  the  salps  of  Hereford,  Short-horn, 
Sussex,  and  Devon  cattle,  that  had  recently  taken 
place,  and  ;ilso  by  the  imparti<d  and  just  remarks 
you  made  thereon  (errors  excepted)  ;  one  of  v^hich 
I  beg  to  notice,  namely,  that  at  the  end  of  your 
statement,  whsre  you  say,  "  of  the  Hereford  and 
Sussex  there  were  no  heifer  calves  sold,"  when,  iu 
the  account  vou  gave  of  my  sale  in  the  same  paper,  it 
clearly  appears  that  ten  cow  calves  were  sold  ex- 
clusive of  the  martin,  and  lot  51,  out  of  Beauty, 
which  was  a  cow  calf,  though  entered  by  mistake  as 
a  bull ;  there  were  also  eleven  bull  calves  sold. 
Having  disposed  of  these  errors,  I  feel  inclined  to 
g©  a  little  (urther  into  detail  relative  to  my  late  herd 
of  cattle,  than  I  had  time  to  do  last  week.  In  the 
account  I  then  sent  you,  I  omitted  to  state  the  cause 
that  prevented  the  four  bulls — Trus'y,  Woodstock, 
Dan  O'Connell,  and  Satirist — being  sold  :  when  the 
two  former  were  put  up  for  sale,  I  stated  it  to  be  my 
opinion  that  it  was  uncertain  whether  either  of  them 
would  get  calves,  consequently  there  was  no  bidder 
for  them.  Dan  O'Connell,  which  I  bad  let  to  Mr. 
Juckes,  of  Team,  for  the  three  last  seasons,  could 
not  be  got  home  owing  to  his  having  recently  had 
the  epidemic,  which  affected  his  feet  so  as  to  render 
him  unable  to  stand;  and  Satirist,  that  was  let  to 
Mr.  Brooks,  of  Burton,  near  Much  Wenlock,  met 
with  an  accident  some  time  back  that  prevented  bis 
being  got  home.  These  misfortunes  alone  made  a 
considerable  drawback  to  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  the  average  of  mv  sale  ;  as  Woodstock,  had 
lie  not  been  made  useless  by  the  epidemic  (which  ho 
had  last  winter)  forgetting  calves,  would  have  sold 
for  a  considerable  deal  more  than  any  other  of  my 
bulls;  and  the  two  latter,  I  have  good  reason  to 
know,  for  not  less  than  a  hundred  pounds  each.* 

Another  material  drawback  on  the  amount  my 
stock  would  have  sold  for  was,  that  about  six  weeks 
prior  to  the  time  my  sale  took  place,  the  epidemic 
made  its  appearance  among  ray  two  and  three  year- 
old  heifers — all  of  which,  with  these  exceptions,  had 
it  severely  in  their  feet,  which  reduced  their  condition 
very  much  ;  and  many  of  them,  at  the  time  they 
were  sold,  were  very  lame.  This  was  a  telling  loss  to 
me,  as  Tuberose  and  Ceres,  that  escaped  the  malady, 
})roved — the  former  fetching  one  hundred  pounds, 
the  latter  one  hundred  and  fifteen ;  whilst  others 
ef  the  same  age,  equally  good  and  well  bred,  did 
not  sell  for  half  the  money  :  and  the  result  was  similar 
in  the  sale  of  the  three  year  olds.  In  addition  to 
this,  twelve  of  my  bulls  did  not  come  home  from 
those  persons  living  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, who  bad  used  them  this  year,  more  than  a  week 
prior  to  my  sale;  and  many  of  lliem  in  very  low  con- 
dition. All  these  matters  tended  to  lessen  what 
my  stock,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 
sold  for. 

I  fully  agree  with  you  in  your  closing  remarks, 
that  the  important  point  for  persons  to  consider  is 
to  breed  and  keep  those  cattle  and  sheep  that  will 
pay  the  most  money  f(ir  the  food  they  have  to  give 
ihein  ;  this  has  always  been  my  opinion,  and  have 
as  far  as  it  was  practicable  acted  upon  it  by  breeding 
the  cattle  I  did,  and  Tieiccster  sheep  bred  purely 
from  Mr.  Buckley's  flock  :  and  I  will  leave  the  public 

'  Botb  these  buU«,  when  fit  for  use,  will  be  for  tale. 


generally  to  decide,  after  having  receiyed  the  state- 
ment I  am  about  to  make  of  the  size  of  the  farm  I 
have  occupied  for  the  last  twelve  years,  the  quality 
of  land,  and  the  buildings  thereon,  together  with  the 
number  of  stock  I  have  usually  kept,  as  my  late  sale 
will  prove,  whether  I  have  not  cause  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  result. 

The  farm  that  I  have  occupied  since  1829  has  not 
at  any  time  much  exceeded  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  ;  twenty  of  which  are  arable,  totally  unfit  for 
the  growth  of  turnips,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  part  of  the  Croome  demesne,  belong- 
ing to  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  in  one  ground,  and  rather 
below  second-rate  quality  of  land,  greatly  covered 
with  ornamental  timber,  and  neither  buildings  or 
fold-yards  on  my  farm  sufficient  to  bold  twenty 
beasts  ;  yet  on  this  land  I  have  usually  kept  one  hun- 
dred bead  of  cattle,  together  with  a  flock  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  sheep,  forty  of  which  were  rams, 
beside  my  cart  and  other  horses.  These  are  facts 
well  known  to  the  whole  of  my  neighbours,  who 
have  always  given  me  full  credit  for  being  the  worst 
keeper  of  stock  in  England.  I  have  seldom  made 
use  of  oil  cake,  and  on  no  occasion  have  I  given 
corn  or  meal  to  any  of  my  stock.  With  regard  to 
tlie  price  my  stock  made  at  my  sale,  as  compared 
with  the  limited  number  sold  at  the  sales  of  either 
jMr.  Jaques  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Higginson,  no  just 
inference  can  be  drawn;  as  tweniy-one  head,  the 
number  sold  at  each  of  these  sales,  cannot  I  think 
be  deemed  a  herd  of  cattle.  Mr.  Wilson's,  sixty- 
three  in  number,  I  admit  to  be  so,  but  that  number 
falls  short  of  the  average  of  my  herd  (nearly  double 
in  number)  by  more  than  ten  pounds  per  head  ;  and 
even  by  taking  the  total  number  of  cattle,  one  hun- 
dred and  five  at  the  tiiree  sales,  and  the  amount  of 
money  they  made,  they  will  not  average  as  high  as 
mine  by  1/.  I8s.  4^d.  each. 

1  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you  at  such  great 
length,  and  remain  yours,  John  PniCE. 

Fcole  House,  Nov.  a. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT.-On  the 6th 
of  last  May  five  alternate  ridges  of  wheat,  measoriug 
one  acre,  two  roods,  and  four  perches,  were  sowed  with 
5  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,,  in  a  field  on  the  Gnoll  estate, 
in  thiit  county.  In  a  few  days  the  difference  between 
the  ridges  sowed  with  the  nitrate' and  the  intervening 
ridges  of  the  same  size  could  be  discerned  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  field,  wliicii  continued 
throughout  tlie  summer.  The  two  sorts  have  been 
reaped,  thraslied,  measured,  and  weighed  separately, 
and  the  following  isacorrectaccountof  the  produce  ; — 
Nitrate,  48  bushels,  weight  per  bushel  56lbs. ;  straw, 
2  tons  4  cwt.  3  qr.-s.  51bs.  The  oiher,  23  bushels,  weight 
per  bushel  551bs.;  straw,  1  ton  3c«-t.  1  qr.  211).  'I'he 
quality  of  both  was  interior,  but  the  nitrate  wheat 
would  have  been  a  better  crop  if  a  less  quantity  of  the 
nitrate  had  been  sown.— Cambrian. 

SICILIAN  WHEAT.  —The  superior  quality  of 
Sicilian  wheat  is  still  maintained,  though  agriculture 
in  the  island  hai  greatly  degenerated.  In  1837  Sicily 
exported  50,000  quarters  of  wiieat,  though  scarcely 
one  quarter  of  its  land,  capable  of  raising  corn,  was  in 
cultivation.  "  Sicily,'' says  JMr.  IMacgregor,  in  his  re- 
port on  the  commercial  statistics  of  the  island,  is  capable 
of  i)roducing  an  overplus  on  lier  own  wants  of  at  least 
half  a  million  quarters  of  corn,  costing  at  or  under  30s., 
and  the  wheat  is  unquestionably  of  excellent  quality, 
weiR-hing  from  470  to  480  lbs.  English  per  quarter." 
Sicilian  wheat  i»,  it  is  true,  very  hard  and  difficult  to 
grind,  but  the  Sicilians  grow  harA  wf.eat  becausetlie 
bread  made  Irom  it  i^  more  nutritious,  and  less  liable 
to  spoil. 
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ON  DESTROYING  SLUGS. 

Mr.  Editor, — Permit  me,  through  your  widely- 
circulated  journal,  to  inform  my  bi'other  farmers  the 
most  expeditious,  efficacious,  and  clieapest  method 
of  destroying-  slugs,  when  the  clover,  pea,  and  bean 
lands  cannot  be  trodden  fey  sheep,  as  in  this  unfa- 
vourable season.  Provide,  fresli  from  the  kiln, 
sufficient  lime,  allowing  5  bushels  per  acre ;  slack 
the  lime  two  days  before  sowing ;  choose  a  calm, 
mild  morning ;  commence  sowing  early  enough  to 
finish  before  day-light;  one  man  can  sow  one  acre 
per  hour,  sowing  two  yards  at  a  cast. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  yours  most  respectfully, 
Harlow,  Nov.  6,  H.  C.  Wentwobth. 


LIVERPOOL,  October  26th. 

On  transmitting  to  you  this  our  usual  jlmiua/ Circular 
Letter,  we  raust  apologize  for  the  tautology  almost  un- 
avoidable ia  writing  on  subjects  so  nearly  similar  ;  and 
we  think  it  best  to  follow  the  same  plan  of  parwgraphs 
as  ia  former  letters,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  re- 
ferences. 

Since  our  Harvest  Circular,  dated  27th  October, 
1840,  we  have  continued,  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
Weekly  letters,  every  Tuesday,  our  best  endeavours  to 
communicate  to  our  friends  briefly,  but  with  candour 
and  sincerity,  the  state  of  this  and  of  our  neighbouring 
corn  markets;  making  occasionally  such  remarks  on 
the  prospects  of  the  corn  trade  generally,  as  we  consi- 
dered useful ;  in  those  of  the  last  six  months  we  have 
frequently  recorded  the  stale  of  the  weather,  and  conse- 
quent progress  of  agricultural  operations,  and  of  course 
of  harvest — the  result  of  which,  in  this  district,  might 
have  been  pretty  correctly  stated  four  weeks  ago  ;  but 
our  crops  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  consumption 
of  our  great  surrounding  population,  which  makes  this 
town  always  an  importing  port  for  Grain  to  a  very 
large  extent  annually,  that  we  consider  this  of  less  im- 
portance to  corn  merchants,  to  whom  more  extended 
information  can  alone  be  useful.  Ue  have  therefore 
postponed  this  letter,  that  we  might  obtain  better  infor- 
mation from  the  influential  corn  counties  of  England, 
and  more  particularly  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where 
they  have  had  a  protracted  harvest ;  and  thus  to  render 
this  letter  more  useful,  and  more  worthy  of  being  trusted 
to  for  future  reference. 

We  have  often  remarked,  that  by  a  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  weather  (if  faithfully  and  judiciously  reported) 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  crops  generally  may  be  formed, 
even  if  deprived  of  personal  observation ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  publicly  authorised  investigation  into  this 
interesting  subject,  we  cannot  devise  a  better  mode  of 
assisting  our  friends  in  forming  their  own  judgment,  than 
by  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  weather,  since  the  har- 
vest of  1840 — and  that  not  locally,  but  pretty  generally 
throughout  the  U  nited  Kingdom  ;  on  reference  to  which, 
we  find,  that  both  the  winter  and  spring  seed  time  were 
favourably  accomplished  every  where ;  and  although 
the  winter  was  very  severe,  reports  of  all  the  crops  were 
favourable  up  to  the  beginning  of  June,  excepting  for 
Wheat,  which  in  maay  counties,  as  well  as  in  this  one, 
was  said  to  be  thin  on  the  ground.  The  weather  during 
June  and  .Tuly  wa*  cold  and  irregular,  alternately  wet 
and  dry — the  former  prevailing — so  seriously  in  the 
southern  corn  districts  as  to  excite  alarm,  and  an  ad- 
vance in  the  value  of  Wheat,  in  the  London  markets, 
towards  the  third  week  in  July;  in  the  last  week  of 
which,  and  in  the  early  part  of  August,  it  continued  cold 
and  very  irregular,  giving  a  prospect  of  a  late  and  very 
precarious  harvest,  and  causing  a  further  considerable 
advance  in  the  prices  of  Wheat  everywhere,  so  that  on 
the  20th  of  that  month  British  Colonial  Wheat  and 
Flour  became  admissible  at  the  lowest  duty ;  notwith- 
standing which,  and  the  weather  being  more  favourable 


in  the  last  week  of  August  and  first  week  of  September, 
which  caused  a  serious  decline  in  the  prices  of  Wheat, 
the  averages  had  previously  got  such  an  impulse,  that 
on  the  17ih  of  September  the  lowest  duty  of  Is.  per  qr. 
became  payable  on  Wheat,  and  of  7jd.  per  barrel  on 
Flour,  from  foreign  ports ;  but  this  continued  for  only 
one  week !  On  the  24th  of  September  the  duty  on 
Wheat  became  2s.  8d.  perqr. ;  on  the  1st  of  October, 
10s.  8d.;  on  the  8th,  16s.  8d.  (thus  virtually  prohi- 
bitory!) on  the  15th,  20s.  8d.  per  qr.;  and  then  again 
raising  the  duty  on  Colonial  Wlieat  and  Flour  to  the 
highest  (5s.  per  qr.  and  3s.  per  barrel ! )  Upwards  of 
two  millions  of  quarters  were  however  admitted  in  the 
interim  into  the  United  Kingdom  at  the /oa'ext  duties; 
whereof  about  200,000  quarters  of  Foreign  Wheat,  and 
about  140,000  barrels  of  Foreign  Flour,  were  in  this 
port ;  besides  about  18,000  qrs.  of  Wheat,  and  130,000 
brls.  of  Flour,  recently  imported  from  British  colonies  ; 
and  in  the  first  tceek  ojf  October, 18^\,  7io  Wheat  or  Flour 
was  considered  to  remain  in  bond  in  the  United  King- 
dom I  The  weather  during  the  whole  of  this  month  has 
been  the  worst  ever  remembered  ;  cold  and  stormy, 
with  almost  incessant  rain — completely  preventing  all 
progresss  i:i  the  winter  seed  time — most  destructive  to 
the  Potato  crops,  and  very  unfavourable  for  securing 
the  crops  of  Grain  in  late  situations  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, where  we  are  sorry  to  say  some  quantity,  by  re- 
ports recently  received,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may 
prove  exaggerated,  still  remains  abroad,  and  thus  pro- 
tracting the  conclusion  of  harvest;  iu  our  opinion  res- 
pecting which,  if  we  find  we  have  in  any  respect  been 
misinformed,  we  shall  rectify  it  in  ouv  quarter ly  IcUer 
in  January  next ;  believing  however  at  present,  that  we 
shall  not  prove  far  wrong. 

Referring  to  the  above  paragraph,  we  feel  justified  in 
stating,  that  this  harvest,  though  tantalizing  to  the  far- 
mers, has  been  less  expensive  tlian  in  nuiny  former 
years.  In  this  district  it  may  be  considered  to  have 
commenced  generally  about  the  third  week  of  August, 
and  to  have  been  pretty  well  accomplished  about  the 
end  of  September.  In  the  southern  and  more  early  dis- 
tricts it  commenced  and  ended  about  three  weeks 
earlier ;  in  the  northern  and  later  districts,  and  through 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  three  or  four  weeks /ater.  Re- 
ports received  from  many  correspondents,  as  well  as  by 
letters  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  and  in  other  public 
papers  on  this  subject,  differ  so  widely,  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  form  a  decided  opinion  ;  but  when  we  consi- 
der, that  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  days  about 
the  middle  of  September,  which  were  really  fine,  hot, 
and  summer-like,  the  weather  has  throughout  the  whole 
year  been  cold,  irregular,  and  unseasonable,  dehcient 
of  sunshine  and  summer  lieat,  and  unfavourable  for 
bringing  the  crops  to  proper  maturity,  full  averages 
could  hardly  be  expected  ;  though  on  the  surface  of  tfie 
laud  the  appearance  was  favourable,  and  no  doubt  in 
some  partial  situations  the  crops  will  be  good  averages 
in  all  re-pects  ;  but  confirmed  by  the  decided  opinion  of 
those  in  whom  we  have  always  placed  conhdence,  we 
believe  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  crops  of  Wheat 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (notwithstanding  the  7'eporierf  increase  of  land 
under  this  grain  this  season)  will  assuredly  prove  very 
deficient  of  a  full  average  crop  in  quantity  and  quality, 
to  an  extent  not  at  present  ascertainable.  Barley  is  also 
considered  a  very  moderate  average  crop  in  quantity, 
and  deficient  in  quality.  All  other  spring  grain,  below 
a  moderate  average  in  quantity  and  quality.  Hay,  a 
full  average  in  quantity,  but  badly  saved,  and  defective 
in  quality.  Potatoes  are  too  generally  reported  of  bad 
quality,  but  the  real  state  of  this  valaable  article  is  not 
yet  ascertained.  The  pastures  have  continued  very  good 
all  this  season.  The  crops  of  mangel-wurzel  and  turnips 
are  ^Iso  reported  favourably. 

From  the  corn  provinces  in  the  North  of  Europe  and 
from  those  in  the  Mediterranean,  from  whence  we  get 
supplies  of  grain  ;  also  from  the  United  States,  and 
from  Canada,  reports  of  their  crops  and  harvest  are  fa- 
vourable, though  they  have  also  been  partially  impeded 
by  rain;  and  although  the  duties  will  for  a  time  check 
the  imports,  we  shall  no  doubt  have  considerable  further 
supplies  from  thence  early  in  the  spring. 
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We  now  annex  as  usual  statements  of  imports  of  grain 
into  this  port  for  a  long^  series  of  years,  made  up  from 
authentic  sources  weekly,  with  every  personal  care — up 
to  the  1st  of  October  ill  each  year  ;  also  a  comparison  of 
the  imports  half-yearly  and  annually— on  which  we 
must  leave  our  friends  to  make  their  own  comments.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  valuable  and  extensive  supply  of 
Wheat  from  foreig'n  ports,  and  particularly  of  Flour 
from  the  United  Slates  and  from  Cauada,  as  stated  in  a 
preceding' paragraph,  this  kiog-dom  would  have  expe- 
rienced great  inconvonience  ;  and  although  it  has  been 
relieved  from  bond  too  much  at  one  time,  it  is  going-  ra- 
pidly into  consumption  to  muny  distant  markets  around 
us,  and  to  Ireland,  from  whence  the  quality  of  the 
Wheat  last  year,  though  better  than  in  the  one  preceding, 
was  very  bad,— both  English  and  Irish  of  this  year's 
growth  are  also  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  must  have 
a  mixture  of  foreign  ;  continuing  stili  in  the  belief  that 
eveu  a  full  average  crop  of  Wheat  is  not  fully  adequate 
to  the  annual  consumption  of  this  kingdom,  except  by 
the  expensive  cultivation,  as  in  1834  and  1835,  of  land 
which  may  be  appropriated  to  much  better  purposes  ; 
and  that  the  crop  of  1840  is  now  very  much  exhausted  ; 
we  feel  confident  that  all  the  foreign  Wheat  and  Flour 
now  here,  and  expected,  will  be  wanted  for  mixture; 
and  that  though  fluctuations  will  occur,  our  pre?ent 
prices  will  prove  moderate  averages  for  many  months  to 
come  ;  notwithstanding  our  stocks  here  free  for  home  use 
are  pretty  considerable; — about  150,000  quarters  of 
Wheat,  about  13r),000  barrels  of  Flour,  including  Cana- 
dian ;  about  15,000  quarters  ot  Oats,  about  25,000  loads 
of  Oatmeal,  and  about  60,000  quarters  of  Beans,  chiefly 
Egyptian  :— very  little  grain  in  boad,  but  about  15,000 
qrs.  of  Oats;  though  it  is  now  beginning'  again  to  ac- 
cumulate. 

Having^  been  so  often  disappointed  in  our  anticipa- 
tion of  a  change  in  the  corn  laws,  we  had  almost  re- 
solved to  have  dropt  the  subject ;  but  finding  we  have 
room  in  this  pag;e,  we  now  recapitulate  former  remarks. 
Recent  events,  and  this  matter  having  now  become  a 
ministerial  question,  will  probably  lead  to  some  altera- 


tion  in  JMarch  next;  this  important  subject,  which 
should  only  be  considered  with  a  view  to  the  public 
good,  has  recently  become  a  question  for  the  discussion 
of  two  parties,  whose  interests  shonid  be  inseparable, 
but  whose  idea*  respecting  it  appear  very  opposite  !  the 
one  contending  for  nothing  short  of  a  total  abolition  of 
those  laws,— the  other  for  their  continuance,  and  if  pos- 
sible, to  render  them  more  stringent;  the  good  and  evil 
anticipated  therefrom  seem  to  us  greatly  exaggerated  by 
both  parties  ! — a  motion  even  for  the  "  consideration  of 
the  corn  laws"  having  been  negatived  in  both  Houses  of 
Pyrliament  by  large  majorities ;  and  thus  a  moderate 
and  equitable  modification  of  the  present  laws,  which 
might  have  been  generally  acceptable,  and  which  might 
have  proved  durable,  was  then  evaded,  and  may  ere 
long  be  conceded,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  to  clamour 
and  agitation  !  for  this  matter  is  by  no  means  set  at  rest, 
and  will  no  doubt  undergo  a  discussion  in  March  next ; 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  arrange  a  plan  affixed  duties,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  or  any  ways  likely  to  be 
permanent;  we  now  repeat  a  suggestion,  frequently 
made,  for  an  equitable  and  conciliatory  modification, 
having  never  observed  any  other  ;proposal  more  simple 
and  practicable.  Suppose  that  regulated  by  the  present 
lawb  as  to  averages,  which  tiiough  not  faultless,  are 
perhaps  as  good  as  can  be  devised,  and  the  bonding 
system  continuing  unaltered  ;  "  whenever  the  aggregate 
average  price  of  Wheat  shall  attain  6'6s.  per  imp.  qr.,  a 
duty  of  4s.  per  qr.  should  be  paid,  and  never  lower  ; 
and  that  at  an  average  of  54s.,  the  duty  should  be  16s. 
per  qr,  and  never  higher,^'  fluctuating  Is.  per  qr.  be- 
tween these  extremes,  as  by  the  present  laws ;  and  the 
duties  on  all  other  grain  from  foreign  ports,  and  from 
British  colonies,  to  be  reduced  in  a  fair  proportion  ; 
thus  the  farmers  would  never  be  alarmed  by  sudden  im- 
portations of  grain  from  foreign  ports  at  the  present 
lowest  duties,  and  the  merchants  would  not  incur  the  de- 
structive inconvenience  of  having  their  grain  locked  up 
in  bond,  frequently  for  years,  by  duties  virtually  pro- 
hibitory. 

James  Scott  &  Sox. 


GENERAL  IMPORTATION  OF  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  INTO  LIVERPOOL  FOR 


Wheat, 

Oats, 

Barley, 

Qrs. 

Qi-s. 

Qrs. 

From  1st  Oct. 

,  1808,  to  1st  Oct. 

,1809.. 

114.000 

466,000 

30,000 

From 

do. 

1809,  to 

do. 

1810  . 

160,000 

338,000 

26,000 

From 

do. 

1810,  to 

do. 

1811.. 

137,000 

150,000 

9,000 

From 

do. 

1811,  to 

do. 

1812.. 

115,000 

205,000 

51,000 

From 

do. 

1812,  to 

do. 

1813.. 

166,000 

484,000 

72,000 

From 

do. 

1813,  to 

do. 

1814.. 

211,000 

336.000 

34,000 

From 

do. 

1814,  to 

do. 

1815.. 

261,000 

3.59,000 

37,000 

From 

do. 

1815,  to 

do. 

1816.. 

112,000 

354,000 

46,000 

P'rom 

do. 

1816,  to 

do. 

1817.. 

218,000 

342,000 

78,000 

From 

do. 

1817,  to 

do. 

1818.. 

240,000 

417,500 

63,700 

From 

do. 

1818,  to 

do. 

1819.. 

238,966 

396,720 

65,502 

From 

do. 

1819,  to 

do. 

1820. . 

344,545 

318,505 

66,635 

From 

do. 

1820,  to 

do. 

1821 . . 

348,371 

366,834 

59,902 

From 

do. 

1821,  to 

do. 

1822. . 

3-20,863 

251,081 

43,412 

From 

do. 

1822,  to 

do. 

1823.. 

332,609 

293,802 

27,224 

From 

do. 

1823,  to 

do. 

1824.. 

189,947 

382,846 

36,412 

From 

do. 

1824,  to 

do. 

1825.. 

387,082 

628,992 

49,411 

From 

do. 

1825,  to 

do. 

1826. . 

325,619 

388,277 

62,736 

I'Vom 

do. 

1826,  to 

do. 

1827.. 

404,-531 

499,169 

99,807 

From 

do. 

1827,  to 

do. 

18-28.. 

352,298 

605,968 

56,849 

From 

do. 

1828,  to 

do. 

1829.. 

435.961 

472.147 

52,151 

From 

do. 

1829,  to 

do. 

1830.. 

466,046 

486,739 

71,341 

J'Vom 

do. 

1830,  to 

do. 

1831.. 

727,443 

447,319 

69.837 

From 

do. 

1831,  to 

do. 

1832.. 

484,859 

471.8.57 

54,300 

From 

do. 

1832,  to 

do. 

1833.. 

528,759 

379,411 

60,600 

From 

do. 

1833,  to 

do. 

1834.. 

460,814 

317,0f)2 

60,166 

l''rom 

do. 

1834,  to 

do. 

1835.. 

3.50,584 

266,049 

71,288 

From 

do. 

1835,  to 

do. 

1836.. 

413,584 

35.9,294 

73.840 

From 

do. 

1836,  to 

do. 

1837.. 

334,264 

3.58,483 

92,645 

From 

do. 

1837,  to 

do. 

1838. . 

357,3,59 

.349,106 

48,659 

From 

do. 

1838,  to 

do. 

1839. . 

729.337 

334.2.59 

89,963 

From 

do. 

1839.  to 

do. 

1840. . 

580,145 

328,761 

142,222 

From 

do. 

1840,  to 

do. 

1841.. 

518,065 

328,275 

63,001 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS. 

Beans, 
Qrs. 
7,000 
14,000 
8,000 
4,000 
6,000 
17,000 
22,000 
16,000 
15,000 
19,700 
38,326 
18,759 
26,875 
22,214 
23.814 
27,694 
25.795 
22,049 
51,295 
34,563 
25.202 
32.963 
28,918 
27,389 
20.275 
41,0-26 
27.260 
53.543 
47.722 
36,409 
36.703 
47,374 
80,365 


aiait, 

Flour, 

Oatml. 

Qrs. 

Basrs, 

Brls. 

Sacks, 

11,000 

13,000 

170,000 

2401b.'!. 

54,000 

12,000 

109,000 

25,000 

21,000 

28,000 

20,000 

27.000 

13,000 

30,000 
34,000 

52,000 

.... 

60,000 

.... 

50,000 

69,000 

80,000 

38,000 

37,100 

...» 

35,000 

4,500 

.5-20,000 

43,000 

3,000 

371,000 

36,633 

35.017 

49,606 

38,202 

37,679 

127,429 

44,273 

80,194 

89,975 

46,890 
49,047 

71,665 

15,031 

115,848 

5,.568 

50,545 

55,292 

91,776 

62,218 

97,949 

37,101 

58,000 

64,904 

91,8-28 

17,736 

59,000 

55,814 

93,038 

60,914 

48.000 

75.105 

163,584 

25.881 

135.9-20 

59,979 

100,326 

15(),112 

117,000 

50,340 

96,605 

239,458 

112.000 

91,800 

82,487 

699,910 

136.000 

78.689 

173.566 

81.662 

176.800 

79,132 

293.665 

46,639 

216,000 

84,197 

270  357 

46,437 

144,100 

8S.441 

304'.486 

14,916 

176.8'20 

1 12,688 

368,097 

58,867 

218.692 

85,933 

249,260 

80,179 

196,672 

89,844 

336,458 

60.1.37 

327,446 

78,2.52 

1.52,185 

229,072 

256,3'27 

73,381 

56,077 

574  5C5 

270.937 

21,337 

85,461 

407,837 

352,009 
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STEWPONEY    AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Tbe  First  Annual  Meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  Tuesdsy,  Oct.  26. 

A  convenient  show-yard  was  fitted  up  in  a  field  ad- 
joining the  inn.  The  stock  exhibited  was  compara- 
tively small  (this  not  formin^,'  part  of  the  premiums 
of  the  society;,  but  several  good  animals  were  shown 
b)'  the  kindness  of  gentlemen  willing  to  contribute 
to  the  interest  of  the  day.  'J"he  implements  exhi- 
hited  were  most  of  them  ingenious  and  useful. 

The  foUowins;  were  the 

PRIZES  AWARDED. 

Five  sovereigns  for  the  most  beneficial  application 
of  manures  in  general — to  Mr.  Thomas  Lowe,  of 
Trysull,  for  lime  and  salt  tried  on  old  turf  against 
compost. 

Ten  sovereigns  for  the  best  crop  of  Swede  tur- 
nips, not  less  than  ten  acres — to  Mr.  Charles  Harris, 
of  Beech  House  Farm,  Trysull. 

Candidates. — W.  W.  Whitm.ore,  Esq.,  Dudmas- 
ton  ;  Mr.  John  Robins,  Dunsley  ;  Mr.  James  Corbett, 
Prestwood  ;  Mr.  John  Yardley,  Stapenhill  ;  Mr. 
William  Perry,  Swindon;  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Pudsey, 
Seisdon  :  Mr,  Charles  Harris,  Trysull. 

Ten  sovereigns  for  the  most  satisfactory  experi- 
ment on  the  comjjarative  merits  of  the  difi:"erent 
processes  of  subsoil  and  trench  ploughing,  and 
double  trenching  with  spade. — This  experiment  not 
being  fully  proved,  the  judges  do  not  feel  justified  in 
awarding  this  premium. 

Candidates. — Mr.  Jolin  Aston,  Seisdon  ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Birch,  Churchill ;  Mr.  G.  P.  Aston,  Seisdon. 

The  judges  were  IMr.  Charles  Grazebrook,  King- 
swinford  ;  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Aston ;  and  Mr.  George 
Roden,  Sutton. 

Twenty  Sovereigns  for  the  exhibition  (by  model  or 
engine)  of  the  most  useful  application  of  steam  to 
agricultural  purposes,  combining  the  following  con- 
siderations :  — Practical  utility,  cost,  portability, 
variety  of  operations,  simplicity  of  management, 
saving  of  manual  labour,  liability  to  accident,  eco- 
nomy in  fuel — to  iMr.  John  Wilson,  of  Aston. 

Candidates. — Mr.  John  Wilson,  Aston,  steam- 
engine,  applicable  to  agricultural  purposes  ;  Mr.  W.  A. 
liyndon,  Birmingham,  steam  thrashing  machine  ;  The 
Patent  Disc  Engine  Company,  Birmingham,  po»-fa/;/e 
di^c  steam  engine,  applicable  io  a  variety  of'  agricultural 
purposes. 

Fire  sovereigns,  under  Rule  VII.  of  this  society, 
for  the  most  useful,  new,  or  improved  agricultural 
implements ;  to  be  exhibited  at  Stewponev,  at  the 
meeting  in  October — to  W.  B.  Collins,  Esq.,  for  the 
revolving  harrow. 

Candidates. — W.  B.  Collis,  Esq.,  Stourbridge, 
lewlving  harrow;  IMr.  John  Nock,  Kinver,  hean- 
crusher,  and  lliree-knife  hap  and  straw  cutter;  Mr. 
.John  Davies,  Stewponev,  Biddell's  scarijier  ;  Mr. 
\V.  A.  Lyndon,  Uirmingliam,  an  improved  cha^ff- 
engine,  to  be  worked  bp  hand  or  steam;  JMiv  Tomlinson, 
AVolverhampton,  /i)?u--/arrou;  hone  drill,  one  furrow 
ditto,  double  ridge  ditto,  one-furrow  ridge  ditto,  turnip 
cutler  for  cattle,  and  sowing  machine. 

The  judges  were  James  Foster,  Escp,  Stourton 
Castle  ;  Mr.  Charles  Grazebrook  ;  and  Mr.  John 
Yardley,  Stapenhill. 

Five  sovereigns  for  ploughing  match,  on  tbe  fol- 
lowing conditions  : — Half  an  acre  of  land  to  be 
ploughed  with  G.O.  ploughs  without  wheels,  nor  less 
than  six  inches  deep,  and  the  furrow  not  more  than 
nine  inches  wide.  The  plough  and  horses  to  be 
bonujide  the  property  of  the  competitor,    and  the 


ploughman  his  regular  servant.    The  lime  allowed 
for  the  ploughing  two  hours  and  a  half. 

Tlie  following  were  the  competitors: — W.  W. 
Whitmore,  Esq.,  Dudmaston  ;  E.  L.  Gatacre,  Esq., 
Colon  ;  W.  Foster,  Esq.,  Wordsley  House  ;  Joseph 
King,  Esq.,  Whitehall  ;  W.  B.  Collis,  Esq.,  Stour- 
bridge ;  Captain  Dickens,  Woodford  Grange  ;  Mr. 
J.  Brindley,  Union  Hall  ;  Mr.  Richard  Evans,  jun., 
Wolverhampton;  Mr.  Thomas  Lowe,  Trysull. — The 
five  sovereigns  were  awarded  to  Edward  Lloyd 
Gatacre,  Esq. 

LABOURERS. 

Three  sovereigns  to  the  best  plonghman  —  to 
Joseph  Cuthbertson,  labourer  to  E. L.  Gatacre,  Esq. 

Two  sovereigns  to  the  second-best  ploughman — to 
John  Rowlin,  labourer  to  Mr.  Richard  Evans. 

Several  prizes  were  given  to  servants  in  husbandry 
and  household  servants. 

The  ploughing  match  was  held  in  a  field  not  far 
distant  from  the  show-yard. 

A  revolving  harrow,  the  properly  of  W.  B.  Collis, 
Esq.,  Stourbridge,  and  a  subsoil  plough,  belonging 
to  J.  H.  H.  Foley,  Esq.,  of  Prestwood,  were  also  in 
operation  in  diflerent  fields  near,  and  attracted  much 
attention. 

202  members  and  their  friends  sat  down  to  an  ex- 
cellent dinner  (Lord  Lytileton  in  the  chair^,  in  a 
spacious  tent,  sixty  feet  by  forty,  erected  for  the 
purpose,  leading  from  the  shovr-yard,  capable  of 
containing  250  persons.  The  arrangements  made  by 
Mr.  Griffin,  of  Wolverhampton,  who  provided  the 
tent,  and  of  Mr.  Davies,  the  landlord  of  the  Stew- 
poney,  who  furnished  the  dinner,  appeared  to  give 
general  satisfaction.  Among  the  company  we  ob- 
served— tbe  Honourable  Spencer  Lyttleton  ;  Sir 
Thomas  Winnington,  Bart.  ;  Sir  H.  H.  Lambert, 
Bart. ;  J.  H.  H.  Fo  ey,  Esq.;  W.  W.  Whitmore,  Esq. ; 
H.  M.  Campbell,  Esq.;  A.  Skey,  Esq. ;  W.  Moselj', 
Esq.;  C.Noel,  Esq.;  J.  Foster,  Esq.;  E.Dixon, 
Esq.;  Rev.  Dr.  Penfold  ;  Rev.  J.  Baker;  Rev.  C. 
S.  Cocks;  Rev-  R.  Foley;  Rev.  G.  Wharton  ;  J. 
Brown,  Esq.;  F.  Ruftbrd,  Esq.  ;  W.  Trow,  Esq.  ; 
S.  S.  Briscoe,  Esq.  ;  W.  Grazebrook,  Esq.  ;  O. 
Grazebrook,  Esq.  ;  W.  B.  Collis,  Ksq. ;  J.  King, 
Esq.  ;  E.  Rogers,  Esq.  ;  and  Mr.  Ransom,  of 
Ipswich. 

The  following  toasts  were  drank  : — "  The  Queen," 
by  the  Chairman  ;  "  The  Queen  Dowager,  Prince 
Albert,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family,"  by  the 
Chairman  ;  "  The  President,  the  Earl  of  Stamford 
and  Warrington,  and  success  to  the  StewponeyAgri- 
cultural  Society,"  by  the  Chairman  ;  "The  judges 
of  the  implements  and  machinery,"  by  the  Chair- 
man ;  "The  Chairman,  Lord  Lyttelton,"  by  J. 
Foster,  Esq.;  "  The  judges  of  the  turnips,  &c.,"  by 
the  Chairman;  ''The  successful  candidates  for  do.," 
by  C.  Grazebrook,  Esq. ;  "  The  Secretary,  J.  H.  H. 
Foley,  Esq.,"  by  the  Chairman  ;  "  The  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,"  by  J.  H.  H.  Foley,  Esq.  ;  "  The 
exhibitors  of  implements  and  the  successful  candi- 
dates," by  W.  W.  Whitmore,  Esq.  ;  "  The  exhibi- 
tors of  Stock,"  by  J.  Aston,  Esq.  ;  "  Lord  Ward," 
by  S.  S.  Briscoe,  Esq.  ;  "  The  Committee,"  by  the 
Chairman  ;  "  The  agricultural  labourers,"  by  J.  H. 
H.  Foley,  Esq. ;  "  The  strangers  who  have  honoured 
this  meeting  with  their  presence,"  by  II.  IM.  Camp- 
bell, Esq.  ;  "  Vice-presidents  of  this  society,"  by 
J.  Brown,  Esq. ;  "  the  Worcestershire  Agricultural 
Society,"  by  the  Chairman;  "  Mr.  Ransom," by  the 
Chairman  ;  "  The  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr,  Thomp- 
son," by  Sir  J.  Winnington  ;  "  The  Agricultural  and 
Commercial  Interests  ol  the  Country,"  by  W.  Graze- 
brook, Esq,;  "  The  Earl  Talbot  and  the  Lichfield 
Agricultural  Society,"  by  tbe  Chairman. 
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Several  excellent  speeches  were  lande;  tliewLole 
passed  oft'  with  tbe  utmost  barmony  and  good  humour, 
aad  the  society  promises  to  become  one  of  considerable 
importance.  Tbe  number  of  members  were  announced 
by  tbe  secretary  to  be  176,  and  the  circuit  of  the 
society  was  extended  from  tea  miles  to  twelve.  It 
was  also  proposed  to  form  a  benefit  club  for  persons 
of  both  sexes,  to  include  tbe  whole  district  of  tbe 
society,  on  a  similar  plan  to  the  Beecher  Club,  esta- 
blished with  so  much  success  in  Warwickshire. 


MILNTHORPE     AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  sixth  anniversary  of  this  flourishing  society 
was  held  on  Monday,  October  18.  The  number  of 
cattle,  &c.,  sliown  was  not  so  great  as  migbt  have 
been  expected,  but  Mr.  Ellison  stated,  at  the  dinner, 
that  this  was  caused  by  the  Milntborpe  show  being 
lield  after  the  otbers,  and  the  farmers  were  discou- 
raged from  bringing  their  stock  to  compete  with  the 
animals  svbich  had  taken  the  premiums  of  tbe  otber 
exbibitioDS.  Tbere  were  several  very  superior  bulls 
shown.  l\lr.  Ellison,  of  Sizergh,  exhibited  a  number 
of  liis  very  fine  stock. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  Wilson 
House,  Milntborpe ;  Mr.  .John  Clark,  Crosthwaite  ; 
and  Mr.  J,  Newby,  of  Helsington. 

THE  DINNER. 

Precisely  at  three  o'clock,  the  members  and 
friends  of  tbe  society  sat  down  to  an  excellent 
diimer,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Hudson,  at  the  Cross  Keys 
Inn.  John  Thexton,  Esq.,  of  Beethom,  presided, 
and  amongst  the  gentlemen  present  were  G.  Wil- 
son, Esq.,  Dallam  Tower ;  Major  Ilutton,  of  Bee- 
thom ;  Rev.  John  Thexton,  of  Beethom  ;  Mr.  Elli- 
son, of  Sizergh,  with  his  two  agricultural  pupils, 
tbe  Hon.  Frederick  Petre,  son  of  Lord  Petre,  and 
Mr.  Vasason,  son  of  Sir  Edward  Vasason,  bart  ; 
Mr.  R.  Remington,  of  Kendal  ;  Mr.  G.  Braitliwaite, 
of  Plumbtreo  Hall ;  W.  H.  Bolland,  Esq.,  Haver- 
breck  ;  T.  Kitchen,  Esq.,  Milntborpe ;  and  the  lead- 
ing farmers  in  the  district. 

The  usual  loyal  and  complimentary  toasts  were 
drunk. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Hutton,  then  read  the  pre- 
miums awarded. 

PREMIUMS. 

For  the  best  yearling  bull,  of  any  breed,  2l. — ^Two 
competitors.     Mr.  Anthony  Barnes,  of  Selside. 

For  the  best  bull,  of  two  years  old  or  upwards,  of 
any  pure  breed,  2/. — Four  competitors.  Thomas 
Scott. 

For  the  best  yearling  long-horned  heifer,  ll,  10s. — 
Three  competitors.     Allan  Kirk. 

For  the  best  yearling  short-horned  heifer,  ll.  10s. — 
Six  competitors.     Obadiah  Burrow. 

For  the  best  two  year  old  long-horned  heifer,  2i. — 
— Three  competitors.     Obadiah  Burrow. 

For  the  best  two  year  old  short-horned  heifer,  2l. — 
Five  competitors.    Mr.  John  Hodgson, 

For  the  best  long-horned  cow,  in  calf  or  milk,  and 
not  fed  for  the  butcher,  2Z.— Two  competitors.  Mr. 
John  Garnett. 

For  tbe  best  short-horned  cow,  in  calf  or  milk,  and 
not  fed  for  the  butcher,  21. — Three  competitors.  Mr. 
Richard  Wilson. 

For  the  best  two  year  old  heifer,  raised  from  a  cross 
of  any  breed,  1?.  103.— Five  competitors.  Mr.  John 
Jennings. 


For  the  best  shearling  ram,  of  the  improved  breed, 
1/.  10s.— One  competitor,    Robert  Kendall. 

For  the  best  shearling  ram,  ef  the  crag  breed,  li.  10s. 
— Two  competitor.'.    Mrs.  Scott,  Farleton. 

For  the  three  best  one  shear  gimmers,  of  the  im- 
proved breed,  ll.  10s.— Four  competitors.  Joseph 
Addison. 

For  the  three  best  one-shear  gimmers,  of  the  horned 
breed,  ll.  lOs.— One  competitor.    Robert  Addison. 

For  the  best  shearling  ram,  of  the  southdown  or 
short  wool  breed,  ll. — Three  competitor?.  William 
Wilson. 

For  the  three  best  shearling  gimmers,  of  the  south- 
down  or  short  wool  breed,  1/.— Two  competitors.  W. 
Ellison,  Sizergh, 

For  the  best  yearling  gelding,  IZ.— Four  competitors. 
William  Wilson. 

For  the  best  yearling  filly,  1/,— One  competitor. 
James  Burrow. 

For  the  best  two  year  old  gelding,  \l.  10s.— Three 
competitors,    Thomas  Walker, 

For  the  best  two  year  old  filly,  1 1.  10s.— Three  com- 
petitors.    Edward  Gibson,  Kendal, 

For  the  best  breeding  sow,  ll.  Two  competitors. 
Mr.  L.  Hodgson. 

For  the  best  boar,  ll.  lOi. — Three  competitors.  Mr. 
J,  Cook,  Kendal, 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Two  year  old  filly.— Two  entries.  Won  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Gibson. 

Three  year  old  bull,— Two  entries.  Won  by  Mr. 
Thos.Scott,  of  Farlton. 

The  Chaikman  proposed  "  The  Successful  Candi- 
dates." 

Mr.  Obadiah  Burrow  returned  thanks. 

IMr.  Ellison  also  responded  to  tbe  toast.  He 
congratulated  the  society  on  the  exhibition  of  that 
day,  which,  though  it  had  not  been  large,  comprised 
some  very  superior  animals.  He  thought  that  the 
reason  why  there  had  not  been  more  stock  shown 
was,  because  the  Milntborpe  meeting  took  place  the 
last  in  that  district;  and  the  animals  which  had 
gained  prizes  at  otber  places  being  brought  there, 
the  farmers  thought  that  there  was  no  chance  for 
them,  and  they  did  not  show  their  stock.  There  had 
been  a  very  good  show  of  two-year-old  bulls,  which 
reflected  credit  on  that  district.  The  heifers  also 
were  very  superior,  especially  the  one  belonging  to 
Mr.  Scott,  which  would  have  done  to  show  in  any 
exhibition.  He  should  be  very  glad  to  purchase  it. 
He  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Scott  had  not  put  it  to  a  good 
bull.  If  that  heifer  had  been  shown  at  Lord  Lons- 
dale's exhibition,  its  value  would  not  have  been  less 
than  40/.  At  Milntborpe  it  might  fetch  25/.— in- 
deed he  should  be  glad  to  purchase  it  at  that  sum. 
The  heifers,  on  the  whole,  were  superior  to  those 
shown  the  previous  year.  The  cows  shown  were 
also  very  superior  animals.  In  the  stock  of  sheep 
which  had  betn  shown,  they  had  seen  what  migbt  be 
effected  in  their  improvement  in  a  short  time.  J\lr. 
Kendall,  who  had  shown  some  good  specimens,  had 
bought  some  ewes  at  one  of  his  sales,  which  were  the 
beo-inning  of  the  present  stock  of  the  Kendalls.  He 
(Mr.  Ellison)  had  a  very  line  South-down  ram, 
which  he  had  purchased  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  he  crossed  him  with  his  Leicester  ewes.  The 
result  was  a  breed  with  superior  wool,  which  also 
retained  the  propensity  to  fatten,  which  was  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  Leicester  breed.  If 
crossed  more  than  twice  that  good  quality  would  be 
lost.  It  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they 
should  produce  fine  wools  in  large  quantities.  Im- 
mense quantities  were  beginning  to  come  from 
abroad — from  Australia  and  tbe  Continent ;  and  this 
competition  in  the  home  market  could  not  be  advan- 
tageously sustained  unless  more  attention  were  paid 
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to  the  wool  of  their  sheep.  The  jjigs  shown  were 
very  good  ;  many  of  ihera  disphiyed  beautiful  svin- 
metry.  He  was  so  old  that  he  could  recollect  wh>-u 
pigs  had  such  large  ears  as  to  prevent  them  from 
seeing,  and  when  they  met  a  gig  in  the  road,  they 
were  almost  sure  to  run  between  tlie  Iiorso's  legs.  A 
good  shape  was  of  the  highest  practical  importance, 
for  well-shaped  animals  fattened  ironi  less  food  than 
inferior  kinds.  Tiie  improvement  of  the  laud  ought 
also  to  be  much  attended  to  ;  more  food  would  he 
then  produced,  and  more  manure  would  be  made. 
He  thought  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
government  to  have  given  the  money  which  they 
have  spent  in  promoting  emigration,  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  the  land.  However,  a  great  part 
of  those  who  were  gone  were  people  who  would  not 
work,  and  who  were  better  away.  He  would  not 
throw  cold  water  upon  all  emigration,  for  several 
farmers  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Greta  Bridge  had 
gone  to  America,  with  a  little  money,  where  they 
would  purchase  land  and  settle  down  as  farmers. 
(Apphiuse.J 

The  CiiAinMAN  proposed  the  "  Judges  of  Stock." 
He  said  their  duties  were  not  easy,  but  they  had 
been  well  performed. 

Mr.  Newby  acknowledged  the  toast. 

The  Chairman  proposed  "Mr.  Wilson,  of  Dal- 
lam Tower."     (Three  times  three.) 

i\Ir.  Wilson  congratulated  the  society  upon  its 
prosperity.  Its  funds  were  increasing;  and  the 
dining-room  was  full,  which  he  was  almost  as  glad 
to  see  as  to  see  their  barns  full.  These  meetings 
were  quite  to  his  taste :  thev  brought  farmers  toge- 
ther, and  promoted  cordiality  of  feeling.  They  bad 
to  thank  Mr.  Ellison  for  the  useful  information  which 
he  had  given  them,  though  he  did  not  agree  with 
liim  in  all  things,  especially  on  the  subject  of  emi- 
gration, lie  was  sorry  to  see  that  a  premium  to  la- 
bourers had  been  withdrawn  (given  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
ef  Abbot  Hall),  but  he  could  promise  that  a  similar 
premium  sliould  be  forthcoming  next  year.  The 
labourer  was  not  onl}'  worthy  ot  his  hire,  but  also 
of  liis  reward.  They  all  knew  how  much  they  de- 
jiended  on  their  labourers,  of  whom  it  may  be  truly 
said,  they  rise  up  early  and  eat  the  bread  of  careful- 
ness. He  (Mr.  Wilson)  proposed  to  give,  next 
)'ear,  '21.  to  the  labourer  who  has  brought  up  the 
largest  family  without  receiving  parochial  relief, 
and  1/.  to  the  second  on  the  list.  These  premiums 
he  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee. 
( Api'linne.)  He  would  give  them  as  a  toast  "  The 
Industrious  Labourers." 

Major  HuTTON  proposed  the  health  of"  Mr.  Wil- 
son, jun.,"  of  Dallam  Tower. 

Mr.  Wii.soN  said  that  he  was  flattered  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  drunk  his  son's  health. 
He  hoped  that  he  would  follow  in  the  steps  of  his  re- 
spected grandfather,  and  his  not  disrespected  father; 
and  that  he  would  support,  to  the  extent  of  his 
power,  the  agricultural  interest. 

The  CnAiu.MAN  proposed  the  Vice-chairman  and 
Secretary,  "  Mr.  Hutton." 

I\Ir.  Den'nison  suggested  that  something  should 
be  done  to  show  the  gratitude  of  the  society  for 
the  valuable  and  gratuitous  services  of  their  worthy 
secretary. 

Mr.  Ki.T.isoN  said  that  if  the  funds  permitted  it, 
both  the  treasurer  and  secretary  ought  to  have  a 
piece  of  plate  presented  to  them. 

Mr.  IIuTTON  rose  and  said  that  though  many  in- 
termediate speeches  had  been  delivered  since,  he 
had  not  forgot,  nor  did  he  fail  to  appreciate  the 
honour  tliey  had  done  him,   by  drinking  liis  health 


and  proposing  to  reward  his  services  in  so  gratify- 
ing a  manner.  ICver  since  the  commencenifent  of 
the  society,  he  had  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in 
his  power  to  promote  its  prosperity,  and  if  they 
thought  pro]ier  to  testify  tlioir  sentiments  towards 
him  in  the  manner  which  had  been  mentioned,  all 
that  he  could  say  was,  that  it  would  stimulate  him 
to  increased  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  society. 

JMr.  Ei.T.isox  proposed  that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  society  should  be  held  on  the  2Cth  of  September, 
if  it  was  not  upon  a  Saturday. 

'i'he  fliiAiiiMAN  put  Mr.  Ellison's  proposition  to 
the  vote,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  BoLLAND  said  he  rose  to  propose  the  health  of 
two  gentlemen,  who,  though  they  were  not  members 
of  the  societ}',  took  an  interest  in,  and  were  anxious 
to  become  ac(|uainted  with,  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture. It  was  gratifying-  to  know  that  they  had  come 
into  the  count)"-  of  Westmoreland  as  the  place  where 
they  could  best  learn  that  science.  One  of  them 
had  been  in  Canada,  to  which  place  he  intended  to 
return,  to  introduce  tliere  the  various  improvements 
in  the  practice  of  agriculture.  He  believed  that 
under  the  able  tuition  of  Mr.  Ellison  they  would  both 
become  eminent  agriculturists.  He  begged  to  pro- 
pose the  health  of  "  the  Hon.  Frederick  Petre  and 
Mr.  Vasason." 

The  Hon.  F.  Petre  and  Mr.  Vasason  both  re- 
turned thanks. 

Mr.  Ellison  said  that  he  had  been  called  upon  by 
the  chairman  to  propose  a  toast — "  The  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England."  Though  it  had  only 
existed  three  years,  the  advantages  of  the  society 
had  already  become  evident,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
but  that  it  benefitted  the  entiie  community.  AH 
who  witnessed  the  last  exhibition  of  the  society, 
must  have  seen  the  great  benefits  which  it  was  cal- 
culated to  produce.  On  the  formation  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whe- 
ther it  would  succeed  or  not,  and  whether,  if  it  got 
established,  it  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  the 
countiy.  ]\Ir.  Shaw  was  the  first  originator  of  the 
society,  and  enlisted  in  its  favour  the  support  of 
Earl  Spencer  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  and  from 
that  beginning,  in  the  short  space  of  three  years  it 
had  become  so  flourishing,  that  at  the  late  Liverpool 
meeting,  no  less  than  2,213L  had  been  received  from 
those  who  had  viewed  the  exhibition.  Farmers 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  from  America 
were  at  the  meeting,  who  have  been  much  benefitted 
by  witnessing  the  fine  specimens  of  stock,  and  the 
various  improved  implements  of  husbandry,  and  by 
hearing  the  experience  of  the  best  farmers.  Every 
man  that  could  aflFord  it  should  be  a  member  of  that 
society.  He  hoped  the  society  would  flourish,  and 
soon  be  able  to  give  premiums  to  the  best  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  in  every  county  in  England.  He 
proposed  "  IMr.  llandley  and  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society." 

The  CiiAiuMAN  proposed  the  health  of  "  The 
Treasurer,  Mr.  VVhittaker." 

JMr.  WniiTAKEit  returned  tlianks. 

Mr.  G.  Bhaituwaite  said,  that  as  the  bishop  had 
been  toasted,  he  thought  that  the  working  clergy 
ought  not  to  be  neglected.  He  would  therefore  pro- 
l)0se  the  "  Working  Clergy." 

The  Rev.  J.  Tiii;xton,  in  acknowledging  the 
toast,  said  that  he  had  been  labouring  as  a  clergy- 
man for  the  long  period  of  nh  years. 

The  "  Gentlemen  connected  with  the  Press  who 
were  present,"  and  a  variety  of  ether  eciually  ap))io- 
])riate  toasts,  weie  given,  after  which  the  company 
separated. 
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WOODBRIDGE  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

TLo  meeting  of  tbis  club  was  Leld  on  tLe  Istiast. 
Tbe  following  are  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
year's  proceedings,  wliicb  was  read  :  — 

A  discussion  took  place  on  tbe  preservation  of  tbe 
Swedish  and  tbe  common  turnip,  and  tbe  following 
resolution  was  agreed  to  :  — 

"  That  tbe  raost  effective  and  economical  mode  of 
preservinjj  Swedish  turnips  is,  by  putting  them  into 
clamps  in  tlie  field  or  yard,  in  a  sheltered  situation. 
That  they  should  be  periectly  dry  when  put  into  the 
clamp.  That  tbe  clamps  should  be  protected  by 
straw  or  thatch,  covered  with  eartli,  from  four  to  six 
inches  thick.  That  a  free  circulation  of  air  should 
be  introduced  through  the  clamp." 

The  second  meeting  was  held  on  the  13th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1841,  when  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  previous  meeting  was  amended,  and 
tbe  following  clause  directed  to  be  substituted  :  — 

"  That  the  clamps  be  covered  in  as  air-tight  a 
manner  as  possible,  except  small  apertures  or  chim- 
neys at  the  top,  to  allow  free  ventilation  for  the 
escape  of  gaseous  matter  arising  from  tbe  clamps." 

The  following  resolution  was  agreed  to  on  the  pro- 
priety of  manuring  maiden  layers  :  — 

"  That  ii  is  a  good  practice,  where  tbe  land  is  of 
fair  quality  and  good  condition,  to  manure  maiden 
layers;  but  that  on  light  soils,  liable  to  burn,  it  is 
questionable,  as,  in  the  event  of  a  dry  summer,  ma- 
nuring may  be  worse  than  useless." 

Tbe  third  meeting  was  held  on  the  lOtb  of  Febru- 
ary, and  more  books  were  directed  to  be  purchased 
for  the  library. 

The  subject  for  discussion  was,  tbe  varieties  of 
spring  corn,  and  the  preparation  of  land  for  the 
same,  when  the  following  resolution  was  agreed 
upon  : — 

"  That  Chevalier  barley  was  best  adapted  for 
heavy  lands,  and  Zealand  for  light  lands,  and  that 
tbe  quantity  sown  should  be  about  ten  pecks  an 
acre.  That  long  fallows  on  heavy  lands  should  not 
be  broken  up  till  April  or  May,  but  that  fallows  for 
root  crops  should  be  made  immediately  after  har- 
vest." 

Tbe  fourth  meeting  was  held  on  tbe  10th  of 
March. 

Two  letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Bland,  on  the  utility 
of  oil  cake  made  from  barley,  oats,  beans,  or  waste 
wheat,  for  tbe  purpose  of  feeding  cattle,  were  read, 
and  the  meeting  were  of  opinion  that  the  subject 
was  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  thanks  were 
voted  to  Dr  Bland  for  tbe  communication.  Tbe 
snbject  for  discussion  was  the  weaning  and  rearing 
neat  stock,  upon  which  the  following  resolution  was 
agreed  to : — 

"That  tbe  proper  time  for  weaning  was,  when  the 
calves  were  a  fortnight  old,  and  that  the  best  method 
of  weaning  them  was  by  giving  them  skim  milk 
with  hay,  vegetable  food,  and  oil  cake,  previously  to 
turning  them  out  to  grass." 

The  fifth  meeting  was  held  on  the  14th  April, 
when  tbe  preparation  of  fallows  for  vegetable  crops 
was  discussed,  and  the  following  resolution  was 
agreed  to  : — 

"  That  it  is  advisable  to  fork  out  spear-grass  pre- 
viously to  ploughing.  That  tbe  stubble  should  be 
ploughed  in  as  early  as  possible  after  harvest.  That 
the  muck  should  be  laid  upon  the  land  as  early  as 
February,  and  worked  in  with  the  successive  fallow 
ploughings." 

The  sixth  meeting  was  held  on  tbe  5th  of  INIay, 
and  the  subject  for  discussion  was,  tbe  management 


of  the  hay  crop.  The  following  resolutions  were 
agreed  to : — 

"That  the  crop  should  be  cut  at  the  period  when 
the  great  proportion  of  the  grasses  are  in  full  bloom, 
or  rather  before  that  time. 

"  That  in  this  part  of  Suffolk  the  time  of  mowing 
was  frequently  delayed  too  long. 

"That  tbe  hay  should  be  quickly  made,  and  fre- 
quently stirred  and  shaken  up.  That  it  should  be 
cocked  every  night,  the  size  of  the  cocks  and  tbe 
time  of  carting  to  be  governed  by  circumstances. 

•'  That  it  was  proper  to  mix  salt  with  the  crop 
when  put  into  stack.  That  the  quantity  should  be 
half  or  three  quarters  of  a  peck  of  salt  to  a  waggon 
load  of  upland  hay,  and  a  peck  to  a  load  of  marsh  or 
lowland  hay. 

"Thar,  as  to  clover,  it  should  be  cut  when  in  full 
bloom,  and  should  lay  unstirred  on  tbe  swathe,  in 
fine  weather,  until  nearly  ready  to  cock,  then  turned 
in  the  morning  and  cocked  before  night. 

"  That  it  was  sometimes  desirable  to  let  the  crop 
remain  on  the  waggons  a  day  or  two  previous  to  stack- 
ing, in  unfavourable  weather. 

"  That  sprinkling  with  salt,  as  in  the  case  of  grass, 
was  profitable. 

"  That  the  operation  of  haymaking  depends  so 
much  on  the  circumstances  of  weather,  ficc,  that  it 
is  difficidtto  lay  down  precise  rules  on  tbe  subject." 

The  seventh  meeting  took  place  on  the  9th  of 
June.  The  subject  discussed  was,  the  sowing 
vegetable  crops,  when  it  was  resolved,  that  the  land 
should  be  plentifully  manured  for  all  vegetable 
crops. 

The  eighth  meeting  was  held  on  the  7th  of  July. 
Tbe  subject  discussed  was,  tbe  harvesting  of  corn, 
and  the  resolutions  agreed  to  were,  first, 

j\S   TO   WHEAT. 

''That  the  scythe  has  not  been  extensively  used  in 
this  neighbourhood,  but  that  tbose  farmers  who 
have  used  it,  are  inclined  to  continue  tbe  practice." 

•'That  the  bagging  hook  has  been  used  near 
Wickbam,  and  approved,  and  that  it  is  desirable 
that  trials  should  be  made  of  both  these  instru- 
ments." 

"  That  wheat  in  this  neigbourbood  was  frequently 
cut  too  late." 

"  That  the  sheaves  should  be  small." 

AS   TO    BARLEY. 

"That  it  is  frequently  cut  and  carried  too  soon, 
and  in  such  case  'riding  the  golf  is  injurious  ;' under 
other  circumstances  the  practice  is  commendable." 

"That  this  crop  should  be  mown." 

A3    TO    BEANS. 

"  That  it  was  better  to  cut  than  to  pull  beans. 
That  they  were  frequently  cut  or  pulled  too  late,  to 
tbe  injury  both  of  the  fodder  and  the  sample." 

There  was  no  meeting  in  August. 

The  ninth  meeting  was  held  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  was  adjourned  to  the  6th  of  October. 

Tbe  tenth  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber, when,  on  account  of  tbe  thin  attendance  of  mem- 
bers, tbe  subject  for  discussion,  viz.,  the  feeding  of 
agricultural  horses,  was  postponed  to  a  future 
meeting. 

The  meeting  then  discussed  the  subject  of  prepar- 
ing seed  wheat,  when  the  various  methods  of  pre- 
paVing  the  seed  by  salt  water,  brine,  lime,  blue  vit- 
riol, and  arsenic,  were  entered  into,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolution  agreed  to:  — 

"  That  whatever  method  of  steeping  be  used,  the 
wheat  should   be   dropped   into  the  steep  and  well 
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stirred,  that  the  smut  balls,  light  kernels,  &c.,  may- 
float,  and  be  removed." 

The  annual  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  first  of  No- 
vember, and  a  special  meeting  appointed  to  lay  down 
regulations  for  conducting  its  proceedings. 

In  presenting  this  report  to  the  society,  it  has 
necessarily  been  confined  to  the  bare  record  of  the 
proceedings  extracted  from  the  minutes  of  the  secre- 
tary. The  conclusion  at  which  the  members  arrived 
upon  the  various  subjects  brought  under  their  notice 
is  only  given,  and  not  the  chain  of  reasoning,  or  the 
practical  detailed  experience,  which  directed  them  to 
that  conclusion. 

The  most  important  subject  which  has  engaged 
their  attention  is,  the  use  and  application  of  manures. 
Whether  manure  should  be  applied  to  crops  in  a 
fermented  or  unfermented  state  is  still  a  question 
among  even  very  distinguished  agriculturists.  Some 
agree  in  opinion  with  the  raajority  of  the  members 
of  this  society, that  it  should  be  carted  upon  the  field 
fresh  from  tbe  yards,  ploughed  in,  and  incorporated 
with  the  soil  in  workinnrthe  succeeding  fallow  ;  while 
others  recommend  the  placing  of  dung  from  the  yard 
between  the  layers  of  earth,  turning  over  the  heap, 
aud  mixing  both  earth  and  dung  together,  so  that  any 
gaseous  matter  which  escapes  from  the  dung  by  fer- 
mentation may  be  blended  in  the  earth  with  which  it 
is  mixed.  It  is  an  old  adage,  "  that  dung  is  the 
mother  of  gold,"  yet  from  the  careless  manner  in 
which  this  article  is  not  unfrequently  managed,  and 
from  the  badly-constructed  state  of  some  of  our  farm 
yards  for  its  preservation,  it  would  appear  that  we 
are  not  duly  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
verb. It  is  very  desirable  that  the  two  methods  of 
management  above  alluded  to  should  be  tested  by 
careful  experiment  in  the  same  fields,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances as  nearly  similar  as  may  be.  For,  if  the 
plan  of  carting  dung  fresh  from  the  yard,  and 
ploughing  it  in,  produces  the  best  crop,  it  is  clearly 
the  most  economical,  from  the  great  saving  of  labour 
both  of  men  and  horses,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
short  notice  may  induce  some  of  our  members  to 
make  the  trial. 


SOUTH-WEST  MIDDLESEX  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  instituted 
for  the  encouragement  of  good  ploughing,  agricul- 
tural improvements,  and  for  giving  rewards  to  la- 
bourers and  servants  for  good  conduct  and  long  ser- 
vice, was  held  at  Hayes  on  the  8th  of  October.  Not- 
withstanding the  lowering  aspect  of  the  weather, 
and  having  intermitting  showers,  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  this  admirable  society  assembled  in 
large  numbers  on  tbe  different  grounds  where  the 
])loughing  matches  came  oft".  Fields  on  the  farms  of 
Messrs.  C.  Newman,  D.  Wilshin,  and  J.  Hunt, 
were  selected  for  the  exhibition  of  this  rural  rivalry. 
The  ploughs,  sixty-five  in  number,  were  in  the 
fields  at  nine  o'clock,  and  commenced  operations  at 
ten,  which  they  continued  till  nearly  two  o'clock, 
amidst  the  general  aud  unqualified  admiration  of  the 
spectators,  many  of  whom  expressed  their  astonish- 
ment at  the  extraordinary  advancement  which  that 
portion  of  liusbandry  had  made  during  the  five  brief 
years  of  the  society's  existence.  The  evenness,  pre- 
cision, and  steadiness  with  which  the  boys  handled 
the  plough  and  cut  the  furrows,  were  truly  extraor- 
dinary. 
The  Judgea~Mes8is.  A.  Skinner,  WestThuriock, 


Essex;  Mr.  J.  Sharp,  Lawrence  Waltham,  Berks  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  White,  Tolworth  Court,  Kingston,  Sur- 
rey— having  taken  a  close  and  impartial  examination 
of  the  fields,  retired  to  compare  notes  and  adjudicate 
the  prizes.  In  the  meantime  several  implements  of 
husbandry,  on  the  newest  and  most  improved  plans, 
as  well  as  several  loads  of  hay  cut  in  trusses,  and 
other  things  connected  with  agriculture,  were  exhi- 
bited in  the  front  of  the  Adam  and  Eve  hotel, 
which  attracted  great  interest,  and  were  much 
praised. 

The  prizes  for  the  two  best  bound  loads  of  hay 
were  awarded  as  follows  : — William  Finlator,  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  D.  Gurney,  of  Northolt,  2/.;  Thomas 
Platford,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  G.  Trumper,  Nort- 
holt, 11.  10s. 

Amongst  the  parlies  who  honoured  the  day's 
ploughing  and  exhibition  were,  the  Earl  of  Jersey, 
Lord  Villiers,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  several  ladies 
of  rank  and  fashion. 

The  business  of  examining  and  adjudicating  having 
concluded,  the  friends  of  the  society  assembled  and 
dined  at  the  Adam  and  Eve  hotel.  As  there  was 
no  room  in  the  hotel  sufRcently  capacious  to  accom- 
modate the  company,  a  splendid  tent  was  erected  on 
the  grounds  at  the  rear  of  the  building.  This  was 
done  and  fitted  up  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Gilbert,  who  has  from  the  institution  of  the  so- 
ciety attended  to  its  comforts. 

Hichard  Henry  Cox,  Esq.,  presided,  supported 
on  the  right  and  left  by  Col.  Wood,  M.P.,  Col.  T. 
Wood,  M.P.,  Henry  Pownall,  Esq.,  and  his  two 
sons,  Charles  Turner,  Esq.,  J.  T.  Clark,  Esq.,  the 
Revs.  Messrs.  Hale,  Hicks,  and  Trimmer,  J.  Whi- 
ting, Esq.,  —  Pollock,  Esq.,  —  Fagg,  Esq.,  ("Bed- 
font^  ,  Messrs.  Trumper,  Newman,  TiUyer,  Sherborn, 
Gorby,  Gurney,  &c.  Upwards  of  200  other  gentle- 
men influentially  connected  with  the  county  also  sat 
down  to  dinner.  A  long  delay  took  place  in  the 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Byng,  but  it:  was 
with  pain  ultimately  announced  that  the  venerable 
senator  could  not  attend. 

The  cloth  having  been  removed,  Non  Nobis  Dombie 
was  sung  in  admirable  style  by  Messrs.  Stansbury, 
Green,  and  Fry,   under  the  direction  of  Mr.  King. 

The  Chairman  then  rose,  and  proposed  "  The 
Queen"  (enthusiastic   applause)  Nine  times  nine. 

Air,  "  God  save  our  gracious  Queen." 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  "  Prince  Albert, 
and  the  Princess  lloyal"  (cheers).  He  felt  that  tbe 
Prince  had  endeared  himself  to  England,  and  the 
more  so  as  he  had  been  pleased  to  turn  farmer  (hear 
and  cheers).  That  gave  him  additional  claims  to 
their  affections  (hear,  hear  J.  The  toast  was  then 
drunk  amidst  great  enthusiasm. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  "  The  Queen  Dow- 
ager, and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family"  {cheers). 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  amidst  loud  cheers, 
"  The  Army  and  Navy." 

Colonel  T.  Wood  could  not,  as  one  bearing  her 
Majesty's  Commission,  as  well  as  having  the  honour 
of  being  connected  with  the  county,  but  acknowledge 
the  compliment  conferred  on  his  profession.  They 
could  not  forget  the  brillaint  achievements  of  the 
members  of  both  services,  who  were  always  ready 
to  defend  their  country  and  vindicate  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor  (hear).  At  that 
moment  they  were  engaged  in  distant  countries 
against  their  enemies  :  he  was  satisfied  that  they 
would  support  the  national  character,  and  that  they 
would  upon  all  occasions  discharge  their  duty  man- 
fully, and  with  bravery  tempered  by  forbearance 
(hear). 
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The  Chairman  then  proposed  "The  Lord  Lieu- 
teuaat,  and  the  Magistrates  of  the  County." 

Mr.  J.  T.  Clarke  returned  tiiaalcs  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  brother  magistrates. 

The  next  toast  was  "  the  Members  of  the  County'' 
(cheers). 

Colonel  Wood,  M  P.,  returned  thanks  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hyng.  He  felt  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
apologise  for  the  absence  of  his  hon.  colleague,  as  all 
were  aware  of  his  intention  of  being  )iresent  that 
day.ashealways  had  been  on  former  sinuhir  occasions 
(hear).  His  absence  was  solely  caused  by  unavoid- 
able necessity.  The  number,  the  wealth,  and  the 
influence  that  attended,  satisfied  him  (Col.  W.)  that 
the  Viilue  of  the  society  was  fully  appreciated.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  det^dl  the  important 
objects  of  the  society  ;  other  societies  aimed  at 
higher  objects,  but  from  the  nature  oi  the  locality  in 
■which  they  li\'ed — from  the  intelligence,  the  skill, 
and  the  ca[)ital  engaged  in  tiie  county  of  Middlesex, 
it  was  rendered  unnecessary  for  the  society  to  en- 
courage those  scientific  pursuits  that  others  were  en- 
gaged in  (hear).  They  directed  their  eneigies 
to  more  important  matters — the  ini|)roving  moral 
character  of  the  worthy  farmer,  and  the  exciting  a 
spirit  of  emulation  in  the  neiiihbourhoood.  They 
also  informed  the  men  that  were  engaged  in  their 
service  that  the  bt'nefit  of  their  labour  would  revert 
to  themselves  (hear).  Anotlier  important  object  of 
the  society  was  tiie  encouragement  of  <iged  servnnts 
of  good  character,  who  had  faidifullv  discharged 
their  duties  to  their  masters,  and  a'so  the  encourage- 
ment of  others  who  sujiported  themselves  indepen- 
dant  of  parish  relief.  Of  lii^u  latter  class  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  there  were  several  between  70  and 
80  years  of  age,  who  had  thus  honourably  supported 
themselves  (hear).  He  sincerely  hoped  that  this 
society,  like  the  oak,  that  monarch  of  the  forest, 
would  extend  to  such  a  size  as  to  slu^lter  all  beneath 
its  spreading  and  luxuriant  foliage  {hear).  'J"he 
youth  of  the  county  would,  he  ti-usted,  imitate  tlicir 
seniors  who  were  that  day  successful,  and  thus  also 
at  some  future  jieiiod  6btain  for  themselves  similar 
rewards  (hear).  He  would  upon  all  occasions  attend 
their  meetings,  and  would  ever  take  every  interest 
in  the  success  of  a  society  so  well  calculatad  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  labouring  population 
(cheers). 

'J'he  Chairman  rose  and  said,  that  he  had  a  toast 
to  give  which  would  be  received  with  pleasure,  that 
was,  ''the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
the  noble  patron  of  the  society,  and  success  to  the 
South- West  Middlesex  Agricultural  Society''( c/iee>'s). 
He  was  sorry  that  the  task  had  not  fallen  into  abler 
hands  ;  but,  as  no  exordium  was  necessary,  he  gave 
it  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  The  society  enhanced 
the  moral,  the  industrial,  and  the  social  qualifications 
of  the  labouring  population.  It  also  united  in  a 
strong  bond  of  fiiendship  the  landlord,  the  tenant, 
and  the  yeoman  (heur).  The  landlord  rejoiced  in 
the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  tenant,  and  the 
latter,  having  been  rewarded  for  his  industry,  felt 
an  additional  stimulus  to  labour,  the  more  especially 
when  he  was  convinced  that  neither  his  industry  nor 
his  services  had  been  overlooked  (hear).  He  a'so 
encouraged  his  children  to  follow  his  example,  to 
imitate  his  industry — to  look  in  their  turn  for  similar 
rewaids  as  those  which  ho  had  obtained  from  this 
society  ;  and  thus  they  had  a  bold  peasantry,  the 
pride  and  glory  of  their  country  (cheers).  The  toast 
was  drunk  with  repeated  cheers. 

At  this  period  the  successful  competitors  for  the 
several  prizes  were  introduced  to  the  chairman,  the 
committee,   and   company.      Their   appearance  ex- 


cited the  most  pleasurable  emotions  in  the  breast  of 
all,  and  drew  forth  bursts  of  applause.  In  addition 
to  the  prizes,  certificates,  neaily  glazed  and  framed, 
descriptive  of  the  qualification  for  which  the  reward 
was  given,  were  bestowed.  Around  the  written 
testimonial  were  figures  emblematic  of  husbandrv, 
&c.  These  ai:d  the  certificates  were  suggested  and 
designed  l»v  Mr.  J.  Golelee,  of  Hounslow,  the  hon. 
secretary  to  the  society. 

The  following  were  the  prizes  awarded:  — 

Class  1 — .Champion  ploughmen. — William  Low, 
in  the  employ  of  Mrs.  Ann  Thatcher,  Laleham,  SI. 
5s.;  Thomas  Copes,  driver. 

Class  2. — Ploughs  with  two  horses  abreast  and 
reins. —Daniel  Cox,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Francis 
Sherborn,  Bedfont,  31.  5s. ;  John  Ball,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  iNIr.H  Turner,  Twickenhnm,  2L  15-. ;  John 
Stevenson,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  R.  Stevens,  Staines, 
Hi.  OS.;  George  ftlinley,  in  the  emplov  of  Mr.  Jo- 
siah  Hunt,  Hayes,  1/.  l5s. ;  William  Churchill,  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  C.  Newm^m,  Hayes,  1^.  5s. 

Class  3. — Ploughs  with  three  horses  or  oxen,  and 
hove  to  drive. —  Thomas  Johnson,  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  C.  Newman,  3/. ;  George  Curiis,  driver.  Da- 
niel G'bbs,  in  the  employ  of  I\Ir.  T.  Shackel,  Haves, 
21.  10s.;  George  Tiniberlake,  driver.  Richaid 
Chipping,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  T.  Taylor,  Kemp- 
ton-purk,  21.:  Francis  Tomkins,  driver.  Charles 
Shirle)',  in  the  emplov  of  Mrs.  Baxter,  Souihall 
Green,  il.  lOs.  ;  George  De^n,  driver.  Willimn 
Youno,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  M.  Sherborn,  Heston, 
iZ.  ;  John  White,  driver. 

Class  4. —  Boys  under  18. — Two  horses  abreast, 
no  dr.ver. — J-imes  Caylev,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  W. 
Price,  Stanwell,  SJL  5s.  Henry  Prestlv,  in  (he  em- 
ploy of  Messrs.  I'illyer,  Harniondsworth,  1/.  I5s. 
John  Brooks,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  G.  Stent,  Stan- 
well,  1/.  5s.  George  Meaucharap,  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  H.  Turner,  Twickenham,  1?.  James  Reeves, 
in  the  emplov  of  Mr.  S.  Grey,  Harmondsworth,  I5s. 

Class  3. — No  competitors. 

Class  6. — County  chnllenge,  Middlesex  against 
Bucks,  for  5  sovs. —  Middlesex:  James  Rosam,  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  j\I.  Sherborn,  Heston;  Richard 
Chairs,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Dearie,  Laleliaiu, 
J.  Reason,  driver;  an  I  Thomas  Atkins,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Mrs.  Anne  Tiiatcher,  Laleham,  George  Mess, 

driver. Bucks  :  John  Barrett,  in    the   employ   of 

Mr.  S.  Pigott,  Iver,  Jesse  Cbouns,  driver;  Jose;  h 
Jackson,  in  the  employ  of  G.  S.  Hurcourt,  Esq., 
Wyrardisbury  :  and  Jas.  Horton,  in  the  emplov  of 
Mr.  T.  Agar,  East  Burnham,  G.  Todd,  driver.  Won 
bv  the  Middlesex. 

The  driver  of  each  successful  plough  recei«ed  5s,, 
and  each  unsuccessful  ploughman,  5s.  Refresh- 
ments were  liberally  provided  on  the  field  for  the 
plouirhmen,  drivers,  and  keepers  of  the  ground. 

Class  7. — Male  Servants,  for  the  longest  period 
of  service. — James  How,  ia  the  employ  of  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Taylor,  of  Lampton,36  years,  3  children  ;  Tho- 
mas Price,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Jas.  Tillyer,  of 
Harmondsworth,  34  years,  5  children  ;  James  Neal, 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  William  Trumper,  of  Harefield, 
3'i  years,  8  children ;  William  Batters,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Mr.  John  Rayner,  of  H-.itfon.  32  years,  4 
chilrlren  ;  Samuel  Pol  ard,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Hawkins,  of  Soutlall,  32  years,  8  children; 
James  Uoulding,  in  theemploy  of  Mr.  Geo.  Trurnper, 
of  Norwo 'd,30  years,  9  children;  Thomas  Carter, 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  George  Tillyer,  Feltham,  30 
years,  8  children. — 2Z.  10s.  each. 

Class  8. — Male  Servants,  for  a  service  of  upwards 
of  20  years,  and  not  exceed  ng  30. — Michael  Ben- 
nett, in  the  employ  of  Mr.  James    Pillver,  of  Har- 
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mondswortb,  30  years,  12  cliildien  ;  Robt.  Godding, 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Isaac  Cane,  of  Colnbrook,  28 
years,  3  children  ;  'I'honias  Smith,  in  the  emjjlov  of 
Mr.  Richard  B.  Tillyer,  of  Hariiiondsvvorth^  28 
yt-ars,  10  children  ;  James  Cooper  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Robert  Taylor,  of  Lampton,  28  years,  12  chil- 
dren ;  William  Folcher,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  John 
Collins,  of  Sunbury,  27  years,  5  children  ;  William 
Griffin,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  VViiliam  Holgate,  of 
Staines,  26  years,  3  childien  ;  John  Lockey,  in  the 
employ  of  Henry  Weekly,  of  Harmondsworth,  26 
years,  5  children  ;  Willi-am  Weston,  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Thos.  Merrick,  of  Asbford,  26  years,  7  chil- 
dren; Wm.  Lovell,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Gurney,  of  Northolt,  25  years,  9  children;  Daniel 
Lewiu,in  theemploy  of  Mr.  Jas.  Tillyer,  jun.,  of 
Harraondsvvortb, 25  years,  13  cliildren  ;  Joseph  Agar, 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  John  Sanders,  of  Shepperton, 
25  years,  4  children  ;  Wm.  Barringer,  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Francis  Sherborn,  of  Bedfond,  25  )-ears,  4 
children;  George  Godliman,  in  the  emidoy  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Wilshin,  of  Hayes,  25  years;  John  Wilson, 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Henry  Jupp,  of  Brentford,  24 
years,  3  children. — 2L  each. 

Class  9. —  Male  Servants  not  being  hired,  for  a 
service  of  not  less  than  5  years,  or  more  than  20. — 
Joseph  Myers,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Geo.  Daws,  of 
Hatton,  20  years,  2  children  ;  Robt.  Pooley,  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Charles  Newman,  of  Hayes,  19  years, 
6  children  ;  \V.  Filbey,  in  the  employ  of  Air.  G. 
Trumper,  of  Norwood,  19  years;  John  Porlsmouth, 
in  the  employ  of  Francis  Sherborn,  of  Bedfont,  19 
years,  5  children  ;  George  Little,  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  John  Cooper,  of  Sipson,  19  years,  2  children  ; 
Joseph  Butterfield,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Josiah 
Hunt,  of  Hayes,  18  years,  6  children  ;  James  Chap- 
man, in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Alfred  Welch,  of  Southall, 
18  years  and  2  months,  7  children  ;  John  Batt,  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Thomas  Shackle,  of  Hayes,  17 
years,  9  children  ;  David  Downs,  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  George  Fagg,  Bedfont,  17  years,  5  children  ; 
John  Evans,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  George  Tillyer, 
of  Feltham,  17  years,  4  children  ;  James  Newell,  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  iMattbew  Sherborn,  of  Heston,  17 
years,  11  children  ;  Thomas  Wooldridge,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Mr.  Isaac  Cane,  of  Colnbrook,  17  years,  5 
children;  James  Hogsflesh,  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
William  Hatch,  of  Hanworh,  17  years,  5  children  ; 
Wm.  White,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  John  Weekly,  of 
Hayes,  l6^  years.  8  children,— IZ.  each. 

Class  10. — Single  men  as  hired  servants,  for  a 
service  of  5  years  and  upwards. — Philip  Mussey,  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Wm.  Gunner,  of  Teddington,  17 
years;  Jeremiah  Philpot,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Al- 
fred Welch,  of  Souihall,  15  years;  Jas.  Rosam,  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Matthew  Sherborn,  of  Heston,  6 
years;  Henry  Court,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor,  of  Kempion  Park,  6  years. — 1/.    lOs.  each. 

Class  11. — Smgle  men  as  hired  servants,  for  a 
service  of  3  years  and  upwards. — Wm.  Williams,  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Wm.  Parrott,  of  Feltham-liill,  4^ 
years;  William  Richardson,  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Wilshin,  of  Hayes,  4  years  ;  Robert  Trinder, 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Jas.  Ginger,  of  Stanwell,  4 
years;  Wm.  Cooper,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Robt. 
Taylor,  of  Lanibion,  4  years;  Gee  Brown,  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Wm.  Trumper,  of  Harefield,  4  years. 
— 1/.  each. 

Class  12. — No  claims. 

Class  13. —  Lads  under  16  years  of  nge,  not  hired, 
for  a  service  of  3  years  and  upwaids.  i'homas 
Ashley,  in  ihe  employ  of  Mr.  Richard  B.  Tillyer,  of 
Jiarmonds'.vorib,  8  years  ;  James  Chapman,  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Allred  Welch,  of  Southall,   6  years; 


George  Williams,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Wm.  Par- 
rott, of  Feltham-hill,  6  years  ;  Thomas  Lockey,  iu 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Henry  Weekly,  of  Harmonds- 
worth,  6  years ;  Jas.  Morris,  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
George  Daws,  of  Hatton,  5  years;  Thos.  Dell,  in 
the  employ  of  JMr.  George  Trumper,  of  Norwood,  5 
years  ;  Edmund  Bunce,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Jordan,  of  Stanwell,  4  years;  James  Jefirys, 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Jas.  Tillyer,  of  Harmonds- 
worth,  4  years  ;  Henry  Wyatt,  in  the  employ  of  IMr. 
Matthevv  Sherborn,  of  Hestoa,  4  years;  Benjamin 
Phillips,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Wm.  Platch,  of  Han- 
worth,  31  years. — 10s.  each. 

Class  14.— Shepherds,  for  the  longest  period  of 
service,  not  less  than  three  years. — William  Ranee, 
in  the  em|)loy  of  Mr.  Geo.  Daws,  of  Hatton,  10 
years;  Robert  Hopping,  iu  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Charles  Newman,  of  Hayes,  b^  years;  John  Ranee, 
in  the  employ  of  JMr.  John  Weekly,  of  Hayes,  5 
years. — 2Z.  each. 

Class  15. — Sheplierds  for  rearing  the  greatest 
number  of  lambs. — Prize  not  awarded. 

Class  16. — Female  servants,  for  the  longest  pe- 
riod of  service. — Ann  Neal,  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
AVilliam  Trumper,  of  Harefield,  43  yeais,  3  chil- 
dren ;  Martha  Eldridge,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas W' ild,  of  Sipson,  33  years,  8  children  ;  Ann 
Hammond,  in  the  employ  of  ftlr.  Charles  Newman, 
of  Hayes,  31  years,  7  children  ;  Elizabeth  Bennett, 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  James  Tillyer,  of  Harmonds- 
worth,  29  years,  12  children  ;  ftlary  Perkins,  in  the 
employ  of  Mr,  Matthew  Sherborn,  of  Heston,  29 
years,  6  children  ;  Elizabeth  Birdseye,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Mr.  Wm.  Burr,  of  Cowley,  25  years,  4  chil- 
dren.—  IZ.  10s.  each. 

Class  17. — Female  hired  servants,  for  the  longest 
period  of  service. —  Mary  Kemp,  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Richard  Stevens,  of  Staines,  22  years;  Eliza- 
beth Broom,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Michael  Robin- 
son, of  Heston,  9  years  ;  Sophia  Collins,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Mr.  John  Ilayner,  of  Hatton,  6  years. — 2Z. 
10s.  each.  Sarah  Farley,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
C.  and  K.  Dearie,  of  Laleham,  5  years;  Ann  Webb, 
in  the  einjiloy  of  Mr.  George  Trumper,  of  Norwood, 
5  years. — 2Z.  each. 

Class  18. —  Female  hired  servants,  for  the  longest 
period  of  service  iu  their  first  situations. — Ann  Grin- 
ham,  in  the  employ  of  Mrs.  Ana  Thatcher,  of  Lale- 
ham, 3  years. — 2Z. 

The  Chairman  accompanied  each  presentation 
with  an  appropriate  address.  To  the  shepherds,  he 
said,  that  he  hoped  that  they  would  prove  asfaithtul 
shepherds  over  their  own  families  as  they  had  been 
of  the  lambs  and  sheep  committed  to  their  care. 

The  prizes  having  been  disposed  td', 

Colonel  Wood  proposed  the  "  health  of  tbeir 
Chiiirnian."  After  alluding  to  tho  patronage  agri- 
culture would  receivefroin  Prince  Albert  advocating 
its  pursuits,  the  gallant  colonel  said,  that  the  society 
bad  the  peculiar  advantage  of  bringing  them  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  excellent  men  that 
were  that  evening  paraded  before  them.  (Hear.) 
It  was  clear  that  a  fair  word  went  far  with  the 
peasantry,  especially  wlien  accompanied  with  good 
usage.  Their  natural  good  humour  shewed  itself 
upon  every  occasion,  and  proved,  that  they  willingly 
performed  any  task  when  kindly  asked  to  do  it.  The 
.society  not  only  educated  good  farmers,  but  also  as- 
sisted in  bringing  up  a  race  of  men  who  were 
always  foremost  iu  defending  the  national  character 
and  independence  of  the  country.  {Hear.)  He 
bi'.d  introduci  d  into  the  county  a  man  who  had  lived 
fifty  years  with  his  (Col.  W.'s)  family,^  and  was 
gratified  to  find  that  his  son  was  one  of  the     su 
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cessful  candidates.  (Hear.)  When  tbat  man  as- 
certained that  his  son  had  won  the  prize,  he  ob- 
served, "  Oh,  I  am  glad  of  it ;  but  I  think  tliat 
twenty  years  ago  I  could  beat  him."  {Laughter.) 
lie  (Col.  W.^  hoped  that  the  spirit  of  emulation 
would  spread  itself,  and  that  at  the  nest  meeting  the 
number  of  ploughs  would  be  doubled.  Such  a 
society  as  this  rendered  life  valuable  to  the  peasant 
— made  hira  look  upon  himself  with  self-respect  and 
pride,  and  would,  with  the  assistance  of  other 
kindred  operations,  leave  this  country  an  example 
and  pattern  for  other  nations.  {Cheirs.)  The  toast 
was  drunk  with  full  honours. 

The  Chairman,  having  acknowledge  the  honour, 
passed  a  high  eulogium  upon  Henry  Pownall,  Esq., 
and  proposed  that  gentleman's  health.  (Great 
cheering.) 

Mr.  l^ovvNALL  returned  thanks,  and  said,  that  they 
were  indebted  to  the  Committee,  Treasurer,  and 
Secretary,  whose  labours  weie  pre-eminently  cal- 
culated to  carry  so  efficiently  and  successfully  into 
effect  the  objects  of  the  society.  (Hear.)  In  s^iying 
so,  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  other  Vice-Presi- 
dents. {Hear.)  If  agricultural  associations  had 
one  advantage  more  than  another,  it  was  their 
sociability,  which  bound  them  together  in  the  closest 
links  of  friendship.  'I'hey  also  brought  them  in  con- 
nexion with  a  most  useful  class  of  men,  who  were 
always  grateful  for  the  slightest  sympathy  evinced 
towards  them,  and  who  invariably  acknowledged 
the  kind  attention  of  the  employers,  as  was  evinced 
by  one  of  them  who  had  just  left  the  room,  exclaim- 
ing "  I  thank  my  master  for  recommending  me." 
(Hear.)  It  was  encouraging  to  those  men  to  feel 
that  in  sickness  or  in  age  they  would  not  be  deserted 
by  their  masters.  Even  on  the  youth  the  rewards 
bestowed  by  this  society  must  have  the  best  effects, 
and  must  endear  them  to  their  parents,  who  will 
press  their  children  closer  to  their  bosoms,  and  give 
them  a  warmer  kiss  because  they  appeared  well  before 
their  masters.  (Hear.)  Who  could  have  witnessed 
the  proceedings  of  that  day  without  admiring  the 
intelligence,  the  good  order,  and  respectability  of 
the  several  classes  that  made  their  appearance  ?  As 
a  proof  of  the  superior  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
English  farmer,  he  would  mention  one  circumstance 
— "  A  blade  of  wheat  was  found  in  a  mummy  that 
had  been  buried  upwards  of  2,000  years."  That, 
blade  he  shewed  to  INIr.  Sherborn,  who  immediately 
declared  "  that  it  was  of  Egyptian  growth."  That 
was  a  proof  of  the  accurate  knowledge  and  superior 
information  of  the  English  farmer.  {Hear.)  Mr. 
Pownall  concluded  a  most  eloquent  address,  in 
which  be  pourtrayed  in  glowing  colours  the  noble 
characteristics  of  our  peasantry,  the  mutual  link  that 
binds  them  and  the  upjjer  classes  together,  and  the 
necessity  that  existed  for  cultivating  their  virtues, 
and  provinfT  to  them  that  they  are  of  importance  in 
society.  During  his  able  'iind  effective  address  he 
was  loudly  and  repeatedly  cheered. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Newdigate  proposed  "  the  health  of 
Messrs.  A.  Skinner,  J.  Sharpe,  and  W.  White,  the 
Judges."     (Cheers.) 

Those  gentlemen  severally  returned  thanks. 

The  Chaibbiam  proposed  "  the  Agricultural 
Associations  of  Bucks,    Berks,  Surrey,  and  Essex." 

Messrs.  IjAnnETT,  Sharpe,  White,  and  Skinner 
returned  thanks  as  representatives  of  those  asso- 
ciations. 

The  "  health  of  J.  Whiting,  Esq.,  Treasurer," 
was  received  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Whiting  acknowledged  the  honour,  and 
stated  that  the  balance  from  the  Inst  year  was  lOl. ; 
that  the  subscriptions  for  1841  were  2921. ;  that  the 


funded  property  exceeded  ^SOl.  Three  per  Cents. ; 
that  1101.  Iiad  been  that  day  distributed  amongst  the 
industrious  well-conducted  male  and  female  farm 
servauts,  and  o4L  amonjrst  the  successful  plouj;h- 
men  ;  and  concluded  by  hoping  that  the  subscriptions 
would  annually  increase,  and  the  society  long  con- 
tinue to  flourish.     (Cheers.) 

The  "  Health  of  the  Committee"  was  drunk  with 
usual  honours. 

JNIr.  M.  Sheebouue,  and  Mr.  Trumper  returned 
thanks. 

The  "  Health  of  Mr.  Gotelee,  hon.  secretary," 
was  most  warmly  responded  to. 

Mr.  Gotelee  said,  that  they  imposed  upon  him  a 
task  which  he  regretted  that  he  was  unable  to  perform, 
that  ol  returning  tlianks  in  adequate  terms  for  so 
distinguished  an  honour  as  they  had  just  conferred 
upon  him.  He  felt  deeply  grateful  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  his  health  had  been  proposed  and 
received,  and  expressed  his  acknowleduments  of  the 
proof  then  given  of  their  renewed  confidence  in  him, 
assuring  the  society  that  so  long  as  he  held  the 
honourable  office  as  Secretary  to  so  admirable 
a  society,  his  humble  services  would  be  always  at 
their  command,  and  be  his  constant  endeavour  to 
discharge  the  duties  required  of  him  cheerlully,  and 
with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  and  expediiion, 
being  deeply  sensible  of  the  obligations  which  it 
imposed  by  a  faithful  and  zealous  discharge  of  those 
duties.      (Hear,  hear.) 

Ttie  "  healths  of  Messrs.  Newman,  Wilshin,  and 
Plunt,"  the  gentlemen  on  whose  farms  the  Plougbitig 
Watches  took  place,  were  received  with  marked 
honour. 

Mr.  Newman  returned  thanks  for  himself  and  the 
other  two  gentlemen,  whom  illness  prevented  being 
present. 

The  Chairman  proposed  "  The  Church  and  the 
Clergymen  who  honoured  the  society  with  their 
presence."     {Cheers.) 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hale  returned  thanks. 

The  •'  Yeomen  of  the  County"  were  toasted  amidst 
great  cheering. 

Mr.  James  Tillyer  returned  thanks. 

Colonel  Wood  proposed  '•  The  health  of  Mrs. 
Byng  and  the  Ladies  of  Middlesex."     (Cheers.) 

The  "  healths  of  the  English  landlords  and 
English  tenants"  were  most  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. 

Messrs.  Tillyer  and  Clarke  returned  thanks. 

This  closed  the  festivities  of  the  evening,  which 
were  prolonged  to  a  very  late  hour. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  concourse  of  agricultural  labourers  that  as- 
sembled on  the  occasion,  there  was  not  the  slijjhtest 
interruption  of  the  public  peace.  On  the  contrary, 
their  only  <nid  chief  object  appeared  to  be  that  of  ac- 
knowledging their  -gratitude  to  the  society  by  their 
sober,  peaceable,  and  orderly  conduct. 


ON     THE     IMPROVEMENTS     IN 
CULTIVATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Wokingham  Agricultural 
Society,  W,  Houghton  gave  some  practical  hints 
relative  to  thecultivation  of  the  soils,  and  to  (arming 
in  general,  observing,  that  a  due  attention  to  his 
land  was  the  first  duty  of  a  farmer,  for,  although  he 
knew  that  all  soils  were  not  alike  productive,  yet 
most  of  ihem  could  be  greatly  improved.  His  first 
recommendations  were  to  plough  deep,  drain    tde 
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land,  and  weed  tbe  hedge-rows,  and  if  tbey  found 
its  stomach  a  little  out  of  order,  tbey  must  then 
apply  a  dose  of  chalk.  (Laugliter.)  And  he  did 
hope,  if  proper  attention  were  p^iici  to  these  three 
requisites,  t.'iat  tliatland  which  he  now  saw,  in  many 
parts,  quite  sterile  and  bnrren,  would  some  dav  be 
made  fei  tile  and  productive.  (^Hear.)  It  was  ibe  duty 
ot  the  landlords  of  the  country  to  assist  their  tenants, 
the  farmers,  in  eft'ecting  these  improvements,  or 
otherwise  they  could  never  be  acconijilisbed. 
(Clieers.)  Mr.  H.  concluded  by  c'l^irging  agents 
genirally  with  an  insufficient  performance  of  their 
duties,  which,  instead  of  ending  with  the  mere 
collection  of  renis,  &c.,  ought  to  be  extended  to  a 
canstant  observation  of  those  improvements 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  asricuilure,  and  an 
anxious  desire  to  see  them  carried  into  execution. 

P.  PusEv,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  allusion  lo  Mr. 
Houghton's  recommendation  relative  to  the  necessity 
of  weeding  the  hedge-rows,  remarked,  th  it,  in  his 
part  of  the  county,  they  did  not  cut  away  the  weeds 
iFrom  the  hedge-rows,  but  they  did  away  with  the 
hedge-rows  altogether — (^laughter) — being  convinced 
of  tlieir  perfect  inuiility.  He  considered  that  they 
did  more  harm  than  good,  and  he  thought  if  the 
trees  the  elms  and  the  oaks,  so  numerous  in  this 
district — were  levelled,  it  would  be  much  better  for 
the  crops,  which  must  be  injured  by  iheir  shade, 
their  profusion  of  leaves,  &c.    (Hear,  hear.) 


At  the   meeting  of    the  North  Dpibyshire  Agri- 
cultural Society,  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  Chairman,  said 
■ — I  consider  that  good  farming  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  nation,  and    tbat  with  good  manage- 
ment, the  soil  of  Eiighmd  raav  be  made  to  double  its 
produce.     Supposing  the  average  rent  of  the  land  to 
beat  the  present  time    11.   per  acre,  and  that   by  the 
improvements  of  which  the  soil  is  capable,  it  were 
mada    worth    oOs. ;     what    on   increased    value  this 
would    give  to    the  nation — and    in  my    opinion  it 
would  entirely  do  away  with  the   necessity   of  im- 
porting   any    corn    from    abroad.     (Hear,  hear.)     I 
never    interfere   with    politics;  but    1   cannot    help 
giving  it  as  my  opinion,  that   the  soil  is  capable  of 
freeing    England  from    all  its  difficulties,  by  proper 
treatment  ;     and  I  ilo  hope   that    ngnculturisis    will 
see  the  absolute  necessity  there  is  of  paying  proper 
attention   to    the  cultivation   of   the  soil.     V\'hen  I 
look  at  the  wuie    field  that    is    before  the   farmer,  I 
scarcely  know  where  to  begin  with  my  observations 
upon  it.     Is  not  all  the    clothing  and    covering  for 
our  bodies    produced  from  the  farmer?     The  fleeces 
of    the  flocks  supply  the    greater  part:     and  here  I 
cannot  proceed  without  noticing  the   extraordinary 
change    effected    in  the  skins  of    the  fine    bullocks 
after    the  animals    are  killed  to    supply  our  bodily 
wants.     After  the  skins   have  been   taken  from  tlie 
animal,  and  the  animal  matter  in  them  in  full  vigour, 
they  are    broujiht  into    contact   with   the  vegetable 
matter  contained  in  the  bark  of  the  oak,  producing 
the    substance    called    leather,    which  is  use-.i  for  a 
variety   of  purposes  conducive  to  our  comfort.     It 
may  bo   said  that    cotton  is    not    ))roduced  by    the 
farmer;   1  admit  tbat  it  is  not  by  tbe  Bril'nh  farmer, 
hut  it  is  from  the    foreign  tanner  who  cultivates  tbe 
cotton    tree,    in  a  climate  more  cono-enial  than    our 
own.     Let  us  now  for  a  moment  consider  how  silk — 
tbe  finest  of  all  coverings,   producing  the  beautiful 
drpssesofthe  (airsex — is  y)roduced,  the  modeofwhi^h 
is  most  extraordinary.  The  elements  of  the  atmosphere 
co'iibme  to    form  ilie     mulberry    tree,  on  the  leaves 
of  which  tho  silkworm    feeds.     When    this    little 
creature  first  leaves  the  egg,  which  is  ooly  about  the 


size  of  a  pin's  head,  it  commences  feeding  upon  the 
mulberry  leaf,  until  arriving  at  maturity,  the  natural 
spinning-jennies  are  perfected  in  its   head.     It  now 
commences  spinning  the   substance  which  the    leaf 
of  the    n!u!berry-tree  had  sup|died,    combined  with 
the  other  elements  of  the  atmosphere    (inhaling  and 
exlialmg^,  nnd  the   beaulilul    silk   in  its  raw  state  is 
the    result;    of   this    beautiful  natural    manuf  ctory. 
'J'liis  too  is  tha  production  of    the  farmer  ;  but  from 
the    unfavourable  nature  of    our  climate  we  cannot 
produce   them    as  an    article  of    commerce.     I  niav 
just  remark,  that  at  different  temperatures  all  bodies 
compound    and    decompound  ;    and    you    will    ba 
surprised  at  the  statement  I  am  about  to  make,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  we  are  now  making  ropes 
from  stones — a  discovery  which  must  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  nation.  I  will  exjjlain  how  this  is  done. 
\ou  are  all  aware  that  we   make   iron  from  stone; 
when  the  stone  is  put  into  the  furnace,    all   the  im- 
pure parts  are  discharged  by  the  high  temperature  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  and  the  iron  runs  out  by  itself: 
passing  then  through  a  variety  of  processes,  it  is  at 
last  formed  into  wire.     From   the  wire  the  ropes  are 
made,  and  are  answering    every    purpose  to  which 
they  have  been   put,    most    admirably.     I  am  araid 
that  I  am  devia!in<>-  somewhat  from  the  proper  course 
in  making  these  observations,   but  they  are  intended 
to  show  the  wonderful  effects  of  change  of  tempera- 
ture (applause,  and '^  go  oil!")     I  will  now  return  to 
the  soil,     ibe  turnip  and  the  potato  are  productions 
which  have  not  been    long    known  in  this  country. 
They  have  now  become  of  immense  value  to  tbe  na- 
tion, and  if  we  were  now  deprived  of  them  I  know 
not  what  our  condition  would  be.  I  must  be  allowed 
to  say  that  the  management  of  turnips  m  Derbyshire 
is  far  inferior  to  that  of  many  parts  of    England,  but 
I  trust  that  these  nieetings  will  be  the  means  of   im- 
proving its  cultivation.  iVJy  idea  is  that  both  turnips 
and  potatoes   should    be    set    so  far   apart  tbat  their 
leaves  do  not  touch  each  other,   that    a  free  ventila- 
tion may  be  carried  through  amongst  them,  that  ihey 
should  be  considerably  above    the   furrows  to  admit 
of  this,  so  much  so  tbat  a  hare  might  run  up  the  fur- 
rows without  touching  the  leaves.     Let  us    enquire 
for  !i  moment  how  potatoes  and  turnips  are  fed.    I  he 
decomposing  manure    in  the  soil  is  mixing  with  the 
moisture,  when  the  rays  of  light  descend,    and  there 
should  always  bo  free  access  between  tbe  rows  of  the 
turnips  for  the  rays  to  reKch  the  soil.     The  heat   pe- 
netrates the  soil,  and    immediately  disturbs  tbe  nu- 
tritive matter,  forming  an    amalgamation    with    the 
watery  particles.     Evaporation  now  begins,  forming 
into  small  invisible  uflobes.     1  he   heal    in   the  inte- 
rior  enables  these  globes  to  rise  like  little  balloons, 
in  great  numbers,  each  carrying  its  load  of  nutritious 
matter,  like  the  bee  returning  to  his  hive  laden  with 
honey.     The  underside  ol  the  turnip    leaf  is    full  of 
absorbing  vessels,  which  are  always  ready  to  receive 
the  food  brought  to  them  as   I  have   described.     In 
these  vessels  the  milk  is  |)re])-ired  and  poured  down 
into  the  bulb,  its  wliole  substance  being,  as  1  believe, 
derived  from  this  source  only,    while   the  roots  act 
merely  as  n  discharijer  of  the  excrement  of  the  plant. 
It  is  well   known    that    wheat    does  not  grow  upon 
the  same  land  year  after  year,  without  destroying  it- 
self.    This!  believeto  arise  I'roiB  its  ov.M  e.xcrementi 
acting  in  a  great  measure   as    a    poison  to    itself.     I 
know  it  is  believed  that  the  roots   |>enelrate    a  lonf 
way  into  the  groun^l,  but  1  consider  this  to  be  a  mere 
slime  or  excrement,  carried    into    the  ground,    and 
acted  upon  by  the  electrical  fluid,    which  is  carried 
through  the  plant  as  soon  as  the  car  is  formed.     A 
free  ventilation    is  as    much    required  amongst  the 
growing  wheat  as  it  is  amongst  the  turnips  and  po- 
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tato.  I  will  now  offer  you  my  views  upon  draining, 
from  which  practice  the  greatest  benefit  is  to  be 
derived.  I  have  before  stated  that  bodies  compound 
and  decompound  at  different  temperatures,  and  un- 
less the  temperature  suit  the  constitution  of  the 
plant,  it  will  not  vegetate.  The  great  advantage  of 
draining  is,  that  you  I'orm  a  reservoir  in  the  ground, 
to  equalize  the  supply  of  heat  to  the  plants.  I  sliall 
suppose  the  soil  of  a  district  to  be  four  or  six  inches 
thick  with  a  substratum  of  clay,  and  before  draining 
covered  with  water ;  the  rays  of  light  descending 
upon  this  part,  evaporation  commences,  as  I  have 
described  to  voii.  The  heat  which,  had  the  soil  been 
drained,  would  have  nourished  the  plant,  is  all  car- 
ried back  into  the  atmosphere,  and  of  course  no  ve- 
getation of  any  value  can  go  on.  Were  the  same 
district  drained  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  deep  from 
the  surface,  tlie  rays  of  heat  would  descend  upon  the 
soil  prepared  to  absorb  them.  A  shower  of  rain  falling 
upon  it,  an  amalgamation  takes  place  between  it  and 
tlie  heat  contained  in  the  soil,  and  before  it  has  time 
to  re-operate  it  is  conducted  into  the  drain,  the  sides 
which  absorb  the  heat,  and  when  the  water  comes 
out  of  the  drain  it  is  as  cold  as  spring  water,  having 
left  all  its  heat  in  the  ground.  lii  the  former  case, 
where  we  supposed  that  there  was  no  drainage,  the 
hot  days  of  the  spring  give  vigour  to  the  plants 
during  the  day  ouly,  while  during  the  cold  night, 
having  no  reservoir  to  supply  them,  their  blood  is 
chilled,  and  of  course  no  beneficial  crop  could  be 
raised  ;  while,  in  the  case  where  draining  has  been 
done,  there  is  a  reservoir  of  heat  ready  to  prevent 
the  chilling  action  taking  place,  and  a  good  crop  is 
almost  certain  to  be  insured.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that  if  the  draining  system  were  carried  out  through, 
out  England,  upon  all  the  soils  that  require  it,  the 
most  beneficial  effects  would  follow  (hear,  hear).  I 
fear,  gentlemen,  lam  tiring  you.  ("  No,  no!"  and 
"Go  on,")  Well,  one  word  on  the  character  of  animal 
stock,  and  I  have  done,  though  1  am  far  from  having 
exhausted  the  subject,  but  I  fear  to  take  up  any  more 
of  your  time,  1  believe  that  it  has  been  found  by 
practice,  that  the  most  appi-oved  stock  for  feeding 
is  that  whose  mechanical  formation  is  such  as  to 
bring  thejoints — the  top  of  the  shoulder,  the  ribs, 
the  back  and  hip  joints,  as  nearly  upon  a  level  as 
possible.  An  animal  of  this  figure  will  alwaysbe  found 
to  carry  the  flesh  with  the  greatest  ease  to  itself;  the 
muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  being  relieved 
of  the  weight,  which  if  the  joints  were  uneven, 
would  press  unequally  upon  them.  And  all  animals 
for  feeding  fat,  with  the  least  possible  food,  should 
be  short-legged,  deep-chested,  with  a  light  head  and 
neck.  The  hack  horse  should  have  a  light  head,  high 
neck,  shoulder  well  back,  so  as  to  throw  the  rider  on 
to  the  more  muscular  part  of  the  body. 


TURNIPS. 


At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Shropshire  Agricul- 
tural Society,  Mr.  J.  Moire  was  highly  gratified  at 
his  success,  more  particularly  as  the  method  he  had 
adopted  for  raising  his  turnips  was  a  novel,  and 
had  turned  out  a  very  successful  one.  The  ground 
on  which  his  turnips  were  raised  was  a  very 
strong  stiff  soil,  and  he  had  ridged  it  up  and 
manured  it  in  the  autumn,  at  which  season  there 
was  some  spare  time,  and  leisure  to  see  the  thing 
set  about  properly.  The  field  on  which  the  turnips 
was  grown  was,  as  he  had  said,  a  very  stiff  retentive 
soil,  and  in  the  month  of  November  he  had  caused 


it  to  be  ridged  up,  and  laid  the  manure  upon  it, 
for  his  ensuing  crop  of  turnips.  One  part  of  the 
field  was  very  wet,  but  he  was  rejoiced  to  say, 
that  no  difference  was  to  be  perceived  between 
that  and  the  dryer  part  of  the  field,  the  produce 
being  equal ;  and  he  had  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Oatley,  for  stating  that  it  was  such  a  produce  as 
he,  experienced  farmer  as  he  was,  had  never  seen 
before.  {Great  cheering.)  He  therefore  felt 
bound  to  recommend  to  his  brother  farmers,  who 
had  similar  soils  under  cultivation,  to  manure 
their  lands  in  the  autumn,  instead  of  following  the 
present  system. 

Mr.  Ormsbv  Gore  said,  that  had  the  society 
done  nothing  else  than  given  publicity  to  the 
method  by  which  Mr.  Moire  had  succeeded  in 
raising  a  prodigious  crop  of  turnips,  in  such  a 
season,  by  laying  his  manure  on  the  land  in  the 
autumn  instead  of  the  spring,  it  had  thereby 
sufficiently  rewarded  its  friends  for  their  anxious 
efforts  for  its  success,  and  might  claim  a  high 
place  among  agricultural  societies,  for  dissemi- 
nating so  important  and  valuable  a  discovery. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  (Mr.  Gore)  had  tried  the  ex- 
periment with  potatoes,  and  had  found  it  vastly 
more  advantageous  to  lay  the  manure  on  the  land 
intended  for  such  a  crop  in  the  autumn,  instead 
of  laying  the  sets  on  the  fresh  manure  in  spring, 
as  was  the  usual  practice. 

Mr.  Oatlev  said,  it  was  vexatious  to  think,  that 
in  a  county  such  as  Shropshire,  there  were  only 
two  competitors  iuv  a  prize  for  a  production  in 
which  at  least  one-half  of  the  farmers  of  the 
county  were  engaged.  {Hear,  hear.)  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  in  this  exhibition  had  produced 
a  field  of  turnips  such  as  he  never  before  beheld, 
and  by  anew  process,  which,  to  the  farmer  of 
strong  heavy  lands,  was  an  invaluable  discovery. 

Mr.  BvTHELL  remarked  that  there  would  have 
been  competitors  for  the  premium  offered  for  the 
best  cultivated  farm,  and  more  than  two  for  that 
given  for  the  turnips,  but  several  members  had 
neglected  giving  notice  in  time  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  society,  and  it  so  happened  that  all 
who  were  thus  late  possessed  the  best  crops. 


ON   THE   BENEFICIAL   EFFECTS 
OF  DRAINING   LAND, 

AND   ON   LEGISLATIVE    ENACTMENTS     PA- 

CILITATING   THAT   OPERATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ashton  Agricultural  Society, 
^Ir.  Wilson  Ffrance  said,  he  remembered  having 
made  a  few  observations  at  the  last  year's  meeting, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  briefly  drew  attention  to 
two  bills  then  before  parliament,  one  of  which  related 
to  the  draining  of  entailed  estates,  the  other  to  drain- 
age generally.  He  himself  belonged  to  that  class  of 
persons  whom  the  former  measure  was  intended  to 
serve,  and  he  had  now  great  pleasure  in  saying  that 
the  billbrought  in  by  Mr.  Pusey  was  now  become 
an  act  of  parliament,  and  he,  a  tenant  for  life,  was 
now  enabled  to  undertake  improvements  on  his  eu- 
tate,  which  he  was  well  convinced  vfould  be  for  the 
permanent  advantage  of  the  soil,  the  money  expended 
in  which  he  would  be  allowed  to  charge  on  all  or  on 
any  part  of  the  land  drained,  or  any  other  part  of  his 
lands,  on  condition  that  the  money  advanced  for 
such  purpose  with  interest  thereon,  not  exceeding 
five  per  cent^,  is  paid  off  by  equal  yearly  instalments 
of  not  less  than  twelve  nor  more  than  eighteen,  as  may 
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be  determined  either  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  or 
Chancery;    and  also  that   the    annual  value  of  the 
lands  drained  is  increased  thereby  to   the  amount  of 
seven  per  cent.     With  respect  to  this  latter  proviso, 
he  should  have  no  hesitation  in  assuring  the  judges 
in  Chancery,  tliat  his  lands  would   not  only    be  in- 
creased seven  but  fourteen  per  cent,  in  value  by  such 
draining,    so   that   he    might   feel  quite  justified  in 
borrowing   money   to  proceed   with  impr?ivements 
that  were  so   much   needed.     The  other  bill  was  a 
general  one  for  drains,  which  had  not  yet  passed,  for 
this  reason,  as  he  believed,  that  the  clerks  of  parlia- 
ment had  taken  fright  at  the  probable  decrease  which 
it  seemed  likely  to  make  in   their  fees,    an  objection 
bad  therefore   been   raised   which   had    retarded  its 
progress  through  the  house.  He  had,  however,  good 
reason  to  hope  that  such    a    measure  would  pass  at 
no    distant     period,    as     Lord     Stanley     and    Sir 
James  Graham  bad  expressed  themselves  in  its  fa- 
vour, and  tbey  were  both  in  a  position  to  give  it  the 
most  efficient  support,  whether  it  may  be  introduced 
by  a  private   member  or   made  a   government  one, 
which  latter  Mr.  Handley,    the   author  of  the    bill, 
thought  it  necessary  to  become  in  order  to  insure  its 
success.  This  general  bill  is  intended  to  enable  com- 
missioners to  be  appointed, who,  on  certain  conditions. 
will   have   power  to  enter    on   lands,  and   compel 
the  formation  of  main  drains,  so  as  to    aiTord  a  suffi- 
cient outlet  of  the  water  drained   from  lands,    which 
from  being  in  inner   and  confined  situations,   are  at 
present  most  seriously  injured    by  the  want  of  sucb 
outlet,  so  that  obstinate  landlords  and   tenants  will 
not  be  allowed  to  indulge  their  selfish  feelings  at  the 
inconvenience  and  cost  of  their  injured  neighbours. 
In  connection  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  surface-water  being  carried  off,  and  the  effectual 
draining  of  land,    Mr.  VV.  F.  read  an   extract   from  a 
lecture  delivered  by  Johnson,  of  Durham  University, 
•wherein  it  was  stated,  "  the  ascent  of  water,  in  the 
forna  of  vapour,  permits  the  soil  to  dry,  and  fits  it  for 
the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  while  its  descent  in 
dew  refreshes  the  plant,  exhausted   by  the  heat  and 
excitement  of  a  long  summer's  day.    But  the  same 
tendency    in    vapour    gives   rise  to  the  cold  unpro- 
ductive character  in  lands  in  which  water  is  piesent 
in  too  great  excess.     This  character  we  are  familiar 
with  in  what  are  called  cold  clay  soils.  Now,  when- 
ever water  is  converted  into  vapour,  the  ascending 
vapour  carries    oft'  much  heat   along  with  it.     Let 
water  evaporate  in  the  open  air  from  a  stone,  a  leaf, 
or  a  field,  it  must  take  heat  with  it  from  these  sub- 
jects, and  the  surface  of  the  stone,  the  leaf,   or  the 
field  must  become  colder.     That  stone  or  leaf  also 
must  become  coldest,  from  which  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  vapour  rises.     Now,  let  two  adjoining  fields 
be  wet    or  moist    in  different  degrees,  that  which  is 
wettest  will  almost  at  all  times  give  off   the  hirgest 
quantity  of  vapour,  and  will  therefore  be  the  coldest. 
Let  spring  arrive,   and  the   genial    sun    will  gently 
warm  the  earth  on  the  surface  of  the  one,    while  the 
water  in  tlie  other  will  swallow  up  the  heating  rays, 
and  cause  tbem  to   re-ascend   in  the  watery  vapour. 
Let  summer  come,   and  while  the    soil  of  one  field 
rises  at  mid-day  to  perhaps  lOOdeg.  F.  or  upwards, 
tbat  of    the    other    may,  in  ordinary  seasons,  rarely 
reach  80  deg.   or    90  deg.,    in  wet  seasons  may  not 
even    attain    to  this  temperature,    and  only  in  long 
droughts    will  derive   the    full  benefit  of  the  solar 
rays.     What,  then,  is  the    cause  of  the  coldness  and 
poverty,  the  fickleness   and  uncertainty  of  produce, 
in  land  of  the    kind    now  alluded    to  1       It  is  the 
presence  of  too  much  water.     What  is  the  remedv  't 
A  removal  of  the  excess  of  water.    And  bow  ?   By 
efiectual  drainage." 


Mr.  Fair  said  he  felt  regret,  on  bearing  the  report 
read,  that  there  were  so  few  clainiants  for  the  drain- 
ing premium, on  which  important  subject  he  would 
mention  a  fact  connected  witii  the  Lytham  society, 
viz.,  that  in  the  first  year  of  its  operations  there  were 
only  50  rods  drained,  while  in  the  last  there  were  no 
less  than  .52  miles  (cheers).  With  respect  to  tlie 
terms  on  which  draining  should  be  undertaken,  he 
thought  it  highly  proper  that  the  landlord  and  tenant 
should  join.  His  own  experience  of  Lancashire 
tenants  bad  long  ago  convinced  him  that  they  were 
willing  to  avail  themselves  of  any  advantages  wiiich 
their  landlords  held  out.  In  his  own  neighbourhood 
lie  had  undertaken  and  completed  a  great  drainage, 
one  by  which  2,000  acres  were  laid  dry,  but  from 
vvliicb  3,000  acres  will  derive  the  most  beneficial 
effects.  Since  this  had  been  done  one  of  the  tenants 
bad  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  branch  drain,  for 
which  he  was  willing  to  pay  20  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
of  the  outlav,  with  which  ofler  he  had  closed  ;  and  if 
any  landlord  had  opposed  such  a  proposition,  he 
would  have  evinced  a  great  indifference  to  bis  own 
interest. 

Mr.  Aljiond  wished  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
draining,  io  consecjuence  of  the  observations  made 
by  the  chairman  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
It  appeared  then  that  the  chairman's  neighbourhood 
offered  every  facility  for  procuring- stones,  he  would 
therefore  recommend  him  to  use  them,  and  on  no 
account  to  delay  consmencing  his  improvements  under 
the  expectation  of  being  able  to  accommodate  himself 
with  turf  instead,  for  although  turves  miiiht  answer 
all  necessary  purposes  in  lands  in  Mr.  Wilson 
Ffrance's  neighbourhood,  they  would  bv  no  means  be 
so  eligible  in  the  higher  lands  in  Bleasdale  ;  neither 
did  he  believe  that  thev  would  be  as  durable  in  any 
situation.  Mr.  A.  then  gave  a  brief  but  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  carried 
on  bis  draining  operations  on  a  farm  belonging  to  Mr. 
Cunlifi'e,  where  stone  was  plentiful,  viz.,  by  the  use 
of  a  moveable  iron  tram  road,  which  two  lads  were 
able  to  place  in  any  required  situation,  and  along 
which  a  pony  was  able  to  take  two  tons  of  stones  to 
the  drains,  and  return  with  two  tons  of  clay,  which 
was  afterwards  made  into  bricks.  He  also  mentioned 
another  profitable  purpose  to  which  be  had  applied 
stone,  that  of  using  it  as  a  covering  instead  of  slate 
for  five  sheds  which  he  had  erected  ;  he  had  indeed 
not  only  dispensed  with  slate  but  wood  also,  by 
making  the  roofs  to  be  composed  of  arches. 


ON  THE  BEST  MODE  OF 
GROWING  LUCERNE— INOCU- 
LATING LAND  FOR  GRASS. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  LATE 
MEETING  OF  THE  ROCHFORD  AGR1CI:LTURAI. 
SOCIETY. 

The  President  said,  Mr.  Samuel  Baker  had  be- 
gun a  discussion  in  a  private  way,  relative  to  the 
best  mode  of  cultivating  lucerne,  whether  it  ought 
to  be  sown  broadcast  or  drilled — whether  hoed  or 
harrowed.  He,  therefore,  thought  that  if  Mr. 
Baker  would  state  his  opinions  upon  that  subject, 
it  might  elicit  the  remarks  of  other  gentlemen,  and 
they  might  all  go  home  the  wiser  (kea?'  and  ap- 
plause) . 

Mr.  Baker,  in  obedience  to  his  Lordship's  re- 
quest, said  that  he  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
cultivation  of  lucerne.    Most  gentlemen  present 
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knew  a  four-acre  field  of  his  bearing  a  crop  of  that 
plant:  it  was  sown  about  four  years  since.  The 
first  year  he  had  two  crops,  but  he  could  not  say 
they  were  good  ;  yet  for  the  last  three  years  he 
had  had  sufficient  off  those  four  acres  for  the  keep 
of  from  14  to  17  horses  :  and  this  year  he  had  kept 
17  horses  upon  it  from  the  3rd  May  to  the  present 
time.  His  plan  was  to  sow  broad -cast,  and  after 
the  crop  was  mowed  to  turn  his  horses  into  the 
field  to  feed  it  down  close.  The  next  field  to  that 
was  turnips,  and  his  sheep  were  frequently  trans- 
ferred from  thence  and  folded  in  the  lucerne  ; 
after  that  he  had  harrowed  it  well  with  crab  har- 
rows. In  the  latter  end  of  February  or  the  begin- 
ning  of  March  he  covered  over  half  of  each  stetch 
with  manure,  but  the  difference  of  the  crop  upon 
the  land  so  treated  was  rot  apparent  from  any 
great  distance  ;  but  upon  going  into  it  it  was  found 
to  have  a  much  higher  swarth  than  on  the  other 
part  of  the  stetch.  The  plants  must  not  be  har- 
rowed in  frosty  weather ;  he  knew  a  gentleman 
who  lost  his  whole  crop  by  taking  that  step  one 
severe  morning,  lie  (Mr.  Baker)never  hoed,  but 
merely  harrowed  it,  and  if  any  gentleman  would 
show  a  better  result  than  that  by  drilling,  he  should 
be  most  happy  to  hear  it  (hear  and  applause). 

Mr.  Richmond  said,  he  believed  he  could  bear 
full  testimony  to  the  preference  of  the  broad-cast 
sowing,  to  that  of  drilling. 

A  gentleman  here  enquired  of  Mr.  Baker  whe- 
ther he  had  sown  upon  a  bottom  or  not. 

Mr.  Baker. — Without  a  bottom.  He  then  added 
that  one  great  reason  why  hicerne  should  not  be 
hoed  was,  because  in  wet  seasons  it  became  more 
gritty  than  by  harrowing,  and  the  horses  did  not 
like  it  then. 

The  President  said  there  was  one  point  that 
wanted  to  be  settled — namely,  whether  it  was  de- 
sirable to  kill  the  grass  crop  before  sowing  the 
lucerne  t  He  knew  a  person  who  thought  of  sow- 
ing white  clover  with  it  to  get  a  bottom.  The  old 
system  had  certainly  been  to  sow  on  a  bottom, 
and  then  to  hoe  it,  and  keep  the  rows  clean  ;  and 
in  some  cases  in  the  winter  time,  sheep  were  fold- 
ed upon  it  in  order  to  get  a  good  bottom  of  white 
clover.  That  was  a  question  which  ought  to  be 
decided,  because  sowing  lucei-ne  without  a  crop, 
was  totally  opposed  to  the  old  practice. 

Mr.  Wood  said,  not  being  so  extensive  a  farmer 
as  Mr.  Baker,  it  might  appear  presumptuous  in 
hira  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  before 
the  meeting.     He  had  a  little  hand  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tbe  field  of  lucerne  which  had  been  referred 
to  by  that  gentleman  ;  but  he  had  omitted  one 
circumstance  attendant  upon  harrowing  lucerne. 
To  effect  that  propejly  the  land  must  be  dry,  and 
he   apprehended  it  would  be  attended  with  injury 
to  the  plant  to  do  it  at  any  other  time.     For  his 
own  part  he  bad  never  found  that  anything  done 
to  lucerne  after  October  benefitted  it.      He  had 
tried  it  in  broad-cast  and   drilling,  and  by  spade 
digging,  and  had  sown  it  with  land  without  a  bot- 
tom ;  but  in  the  latter  respect  he  never  noticed 
any  material  difference  in  the  crops.     The  lucerne 
was   a  native  of  dry  soils,  and  the  best  crops  had 
been  on  heavy  lands.     Another  point  he  would 
remark — there  could  not  be  a  better  system  than 
laying  down  laud  and  sowing   it  with   lucerne  ; 
because  it  afforded   a  protection   to  the  younger 
grass,  and  he  preferred   that  plan  to  inoculation. 
Mr.  Wood  then  said  a  few  words  upon  the  white 
carrot.  He  never  saw  a  crop  grown  in  those  parts, 
but  there  was  another  root  which   ought  in  his 
opinion  to  be  more  cultivated  than  it  was— he  re- 


ferred to  parsnips.  The  only  crop  he  had  seen 
was  upon  a  farm  at  Prittlewell.  An  advantage 
might  be  gained  by  their  growth,  because  the 
parsnip  was  not  subject  to  the  fly,  whereas  carrots 
were  often  materially  affected  by  it,  and  parsnips 
were  a  root  which  could  stand  through  tbc  winter 
without  any  injury.  For  pigs  and  milch  cows  tbey 
v/ere  admirable  food.  Mr.  Wood  concluded  by 
adding  that  he  had  derived  the  major  part  of  his 
experience  in  farming  from  his  neighbours,  and 
being  an  occupier  upon  a  small  scale  only,  he 
could  not  engage  in  any  very  extensive  experi- 
ments ;  but  such  improvements  as  fell  within  his 
observation,  he  was  always  happy  to  communicate 
[loud  applause). 

Mr.  D.  Baker  said,  Mr.  Wood's  opinion  ap- 
peared to  be  that  no  good  v.'as  done  to  lucerne 
after  October,  unless  the  season  were  very  dry. 
He  could  only  say  that  he  never  harrowed  his  lu- 
cerne until  after  he  had  done  sowing  wheat,  and, 
of  course,  did  it  in  dry  weather  if  he  was  able; 
and  he  felt  convinced  that  if  it  was  worked  and 
harrowed  well  in  the  first  instance,  the  root  of  the 
plant  took  no  injury.  With  respect  to  inoculation 
he  would  say,  that  if  he  wanted  to  lay  down  a 
permanent  pasture,  notwithstanding  all  that  had 
been  advanced  in  favour  of  lucerne,  give  him  in- 
oculation. If  they  wanted  proof  he  had  land  to 
show  it :  and  he  would  recommend  any  one  who 
wanted  a  good  permanent  pastare,  to  work  the 
land  well. 

A  gentlemm  enquired  how  soon  a  swath  was 
obtained  ;  to  which  Mr.  Baker  replied— the  next 
year. 

I\Ir.  C.  C.  Parker  said  he  had  carried  out  the 
plan  of  inoculation  every  year  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  This  year,  the  season  being  wet, 
he  inoculated  in  the  spring  time,  and  fed  it  down 
in  the  summer.  Mr.  Baker  might  call  him  extra- 
vagant, because  more  earth  was  brought  upon  the 
land  than  might  be  considered  necessary.  He  had 
for  the  most  part  done  so  upon  poor  pasture,  and 
he  considered  that  he  could  not  carry  a  better  ma- 
nure upon  that  land  than  25  or  30  loads  of  rich 
old  pasture  land  (hea7-  and  applause).  The  first 
piece  he  inoculated  was  from  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Baker's  brother.  The  year  following  it 
was  in  hay;  he  took  a  gentleman  from  Sussex  into 
the  field,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  point  out  the 
difference  in  the  crop  between  that  grown  upon 
the  poor  land  which  had  been  inoculated,  and  that 
iipon  what  was  good  pasture  ;  and  he  declared  he 
could  see  no  difference  in  the  size  of  the  cocks,  or 
in  the  distance  at  which  they  stood  from  each  other. 
He  took  pains  to  inoculate  from  the  very  best 
pastures  ;  and  that  plan  he  had  pursued  every 
year  with  much  success  (hear,  hear),  'i'he  main 
inducement  for  his  doing  so  was  the  scarcity  of 
pasture  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  he  acted  upon 
this  principle,  that  in  a  farm  of  80  acres,  20  acres 
might  be  made  pasture,  and  still  leave  sufficient 
(considering  the  extent  of  the  occupation)  for 
growing  corn  ;  that  was  the  reason  why  farms 
with  the  most  pasture  generally  brought  the  high- 
estrents.  He  had  now  a  piece  of  lucerne  which 
he  had  mowed  four  times,  and  was  now  feeding 
it  off. 

A  gentleman  enquired  the  description  of  soil. 
Mr.  Parker  replied  that  it  was  a  very  heavy  soil. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  small  seeds  could  not  be  bu- 
ried too  fleet.  He  had  forgotten  to  mention  at 
Witbam  that  he  had  sown  two  fields  with  lucerne, 
without  crops,  and  he  had  mowed  two  acres  of  it. 
Another  field  he  sowed  with  a  crop  ©f  oats  to  shield 
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the  lucerne.  That  year  be  could  not  speak  much  in 
favour  of  tlie  lucerne,  but  he  bad  a  crop  of  ten  acres 
of  oats  yielding-  from  seven  to  eight  quarters  per 
acre  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  lucerne  plants  were 
in  g:ood  condition.  (Much  applause).  This  year  he 
tried  the  same  plan  with  a  ciop  of  tares,  and  the 
quantity  of  eats  used  did  not  exceed  a  quarter.  His 
biiiliff  told  him  something  must  be  done  with  that 
field  as  the  tares  had  been  eaten  oil"  by  slugs ;  he 
found  such  10  be  the  case.  However,  as  the  oats 
looked  exceedingly  well,  be  let  them  remain  and 
kept  the  tares  for  a  crop.  He  left  six  acres  ia  that 
manner,  and  the  slraw  of  t!)e  oats  was  more  lilce 
reeds  than  an  oat  stalk;  he  had  fortv-two  quarters 
of  the  best  oats  he  could  grow  off  those  six  acres. 

An  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  time  at  which  the 
oats  were  put  in,  when  Mr.  Parker  replied  that  it 
was  eaily  in  February. 

Mr.  Wood  said  he  did  not  wish  lo  deprecate  Mr. 
Baker's  system,  for  he  had  seen  his  crops,  and  could 
bear  him  out  in  bis  statements;  he  believed  that  if 
be  (Mr.  W.^  took  the  trouble  be  migiit  do  the  same 
upon  his  land  ;  and  no  doubt  it  paid  him  well  in  the 
result,  because  he  endeavoured  to  get  good  pasture 
and  succeeded.  Mr,  Parker  had  spoken  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  system  of  inoculation,  as  the  best 
means  of  procuring  good  permanent  pasture  ;  but  it 
was  a  system  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  grass 
only.  He  had  seen  lucerne  sown  in  August,  but  he 
would  wager  the  fast  frost  would  cut  it  all  oti'. 

Mu.  Bramston  said — Gentlemen,  in  speaking  of 
the  inoculation  of  pasture,  had  omitted  to  notice  one 
point,  namely,  whether  by  removing  the  turf  any 
injury  was  sustained  by  tlie  land  from  which  it  was 
taken  ?  He  could  state  from  personal  experience 
that  it  was  rather  abenefitto  the  land  ;  he  had  tested 
it,  and  the  grass  in  that  part  of  the  field  was  equally 
productive  with  that  which  liad  had  no  turf  taken 
from  it.  (Much  applause).  He  sincerely  thanked 
them  for  the  compliment  tbey  bad  paid   him. 

RIr.  Parker  said,  he  could  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  to  which  Mr.  Bramston  last  adverted;  but  he  was 
aware  that  much  prejudice  existed  upon  the  subject. 
Mr.  Parker  offered  some  further  observations  res- 
pecting the  culture  of  lucerne,  tending  to  show  that 
although  the  crop  for  the  first  year  might  appear  un- 
favourable, yet  bj' proper  working  it  would  after- 
wards thrive  remarkably  well.  He  had  considerable 
doubts  as  to  a  crop  bo  sowed  in  the  spring  of  1840, 
which  came  up  very  weak,  and  thought  it  necessary 
to  try  some  experiment ;  he  accordingly  fed  it  off, 
and  folded  sheep  in  it  until  it  came  to  be  a  very  su- 
perior crop.  Therefore,  gentlemen  must  not  be  dis- 
couraged because  it  did  not  always  look  well  at  the 
first.     (Hear,  hear) 


ON  THK  APPLICATION  OF   STEAM-POWER 
TO  AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Dcngie  Hundred 
Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Bentall  spoke  at  some 
length  of  a  recent  improvement  he  had  introduced 
into  his  plough.  He  also  expressed  a  strong  de- 
sire to  see  the  steam-engine  introduced  into  farm- 
ing operations.  He  was  confident  a  great  saving 
of  expense  would  be  by  that  means  effected. 
Within  the  last  twelve  months  he  had  had  an  en- 
gine of  four-horse  power  in  his  manufactory,  and 
could  state  from  a  reference  to  his  entries  that  it 
did  not  cost  him  upon  an  average  seven  shillings 
for  four  days'  fuel.  Nor  was  it  requisite  that  the 
person  attending  it  should  be  a  professed  engineer. 


It  was  of  the  simplest  construction,  and  not  liable 
to  get  out  of  repair.  He  was  sure  by  that  means 
there  would  be  a  considerable  saving  to  the  farmer 
in  thrashing  his  wheat,  splittingbeans,  and  various 
other  operations,  to  which  steam  power  might  be 
applied.  With  refbrence  to  the  chairman's  obser- 
vations, as  to  getting  rid  of  the  superfluous  water 
now  upon  the  land,  he  could  only  suggest  a  re- 
medy in  the  steam-plough,  but  he  feared  the  far- 
mers of  Dengie  Hundred  would  not  be  very  ready 
to  adopt  it.  Mr.  Bentall  also  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  the  labouring  community  more  educated  in 
mechanical  sciences,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the 
management  of  the  steam-engine,  and  other  ma- 
chinery which  might  be  advantageously  employed 
upon  farms. 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  BREED  OF  SHEEP. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Braintree  and  Booking 
Agricultural  Society,  I\Ir.  W.  Hobbs  said  he  had 
been  a  successful  competitor  only  in  a  secondary 
character,  and  must  be  content  to  remain  so  until 
the  stock  was  tested  by  the  scales,  and  when  that 
should  be  the  case  he  did  not  care  with  whom  he 
had  to  compete.  {Applause.)  He  felt  proud  of  the 
stock  he  had  exhibited — they  were  certainly  not 
the  handsomest;  but  those  sheep  were  most  hand- 
some in  his  eyes  that  had  fetched  the  best  price, 
with  the  least  expense  in  feeding.  He  had  tried 
various  breeds  of  sheep,  but  to  Kents  he  gave  a 
decided  preference  ;  if,  however,  any  gentleman 
present  could  tell  him  of  a  better  sort  he  would 
give  them  a  trial,  although  he  might  have  to  pay  a 
heavy  price  for  them. 

The  Chairman  enquired  of  Mr.  Hobbs  whether 
his  Kents  thris'ed  best  upon  ordinary  or  artificial 
food  .' 

Mr.  HoBcs  replied  that  he  did  not  care  how 
tbey  were  fed  ;  and  added,  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  gentlemen  that  Kents  could  not  work  upon 
ploughed  land ;  he  could  only  state  that  he  put 
some  upon  ploughed  land  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, and  kept  them  there  until  March,  and 
then  carried  out  as  many  shorned  lambs  as  bad 
been  weaned  from  the  ewes  ;  which  was  a  pretty 
good  proof  of  the  strength  of  their  constitution. 
(Cliecrs.)  He  had  heard  the  quality  of  the  Kent 
mutton  dej)recatcd  ;  in  his  opinion  it  was  superior 
to  most  of  the  long-wools  ;  and  butchers  at  the 
west  end  of  London  would  give  a  halfpenny  per 
pound  more  for  them  than  for  any  other  long- 
woolled  sheep.  There  certainly  was  not  so  much 
fat  to  waste  in  the  drippingjian,  but  there  was  a 
greater  portion  of  lean  to  make  up  for  it. 


PRESENTATION  OF  PLATE  TO  MR.  FOW- 
LER,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  HEREFORD 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  late  meeting  the  suite  of  plate  for  the  se- 
cretary, was  placed  before  the  chairman  amidst 
loud  cheers.  It  consisted  of  a  splendid  tea  and 
coft'ee  service,  elegantly  chased,  with  two  dozen 
tea  spoons  of  a  very  beautiful  pattern. 

The  CtiAiRMAN  rose  and  said — "Gentlemen,  a 
peculiarly  happy  task  imposes  itself  upon  me  at 
this  time,  in  awarding  the  prize  before  me  to  one 
whom  yon  all  esteem  and  applaud  for  bis  excellent 
and  valuable  services,  rendered  during  a  period  of 
several  years  gratuitously,  as  secretary  to  this  so- 
city.  (Cheers.)  I  will  now  read  to  you  the  in- 
scription around  this  handsome  service  of  plate  :— 
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'*  Presented  fo  Mr.  Fowlek,  by  Ibe  Members  of 
tbo  Herefordshire  Agricultural  Society,  and  other 
friends,  tor  bh  verv  valuable  services  as  Secretary 
of  that  Institution,  and  as  a  mark  of  the  general 
esteem  and  regard  entertained  for  him. — October, 
1841.' 

(Loud  applause.)  When  it  was  proposed  that  the 
members  of  this  association  should  ])resent  Mr. 
Fowler  with  a  substantial  mark  of  respect,  his 
other  friends,  not  members  of  this  society,  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  testifying  their  regard  for  him  by  entering 
their  names  on  the  subscription  list  also.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  cheers.)  I  am  sure  you  will  all  unite  with 
me  in  saying,  that  the  prize  is  bestowed  upon  one 
who  highly  deserves  it.  (Great  applause.)  I  need 
not  add  more — the  breast  and  feelings  of  every 
one  who  knows  Mr,  Fowler  will  second  the  words 
I  have  expres'jed.  (Sir  Hungerford  then  presented 
the  plate  to  Mr.  Fowler  amidst  loud  andlong  con- 
tinued applause.) 

Mr.    Fowler    rose    to    address    the   company 
amidst  renewed  applause,  and  said — Sir  Hunger- 
ford  and  Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  offer  my  sincere  and 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the   munificent  present,   the 
kind  and  flattering  testimonial.     Conscious  as  I 
catmot  but  feel  of  ray  unworthiness  of  so  great  an 
honour,  I  fear  I  shall  but  very  imperfectly  express 
how   highly   1    appreciate   your  kindness  —  how 
much   1  value  your  good  opinion.     {Hear,  hear.) 
I  must  however  consider  this  generous  act  of  the 
subscribers  as  one  not    merely  personal,  but   of 
com[)lete  approb;ition  of  the  objects  of  this  society 
— objects  on  which  it  wonld  now  ill  become  me 
to  dilate  in  the  presence  of  so  many  who   from 
their  station,  their  talents,  and  their  knowledge  of 
agricultural  pursuits,  are  so  much  more  competent 
than  myself  to  address  you.     Yes,  gentlemen,  we 
may  rejoice  that  in  whatever  county  these  societies 
exist,  there  are  always  to  be  found  many  among 
the  noble  and  the   rich,  ever  ready  to  come  for- 
ward, and  who  consider  their  time  well  employed 
in  assisting  to  give  effect  to  their  intentions  and 
objects.     (Cheers.)    For  myself,  gentlemen,  I  can 
only  again   proffer   my  v;armest  thanks  to  all  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  high  honour  ;    you 
will  not  1  am  sure  believe  those  thanks  the  less 
sincere  because  that  they  are  brief.     (Hear,  hear.) 
No  language  that;  I  can  command,  could  adequately 
convey  the  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  with  which  I 
receive  this  splendid  present,  and   with  which  I 
shall  ever  remember  your  kindness.     (Mr.  Fowler 
resumed  his  seat  amid  the  hearty  plaudits  of  the 
whole  company.) 


SUBSOIL  PLOUGHING. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Shropshire  Agricul- 
tural Society,  Mr.  John  A.  Lloyd  apologised  for 
the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Clive,  which  was 
unavoidable,  but  he  had  forwarded  the  result  of 
his  experiments  in  subsoil  ploughing,  which  he 
had  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with 
great  success.  Mr.  Lloyd  handed  in  a  paper  to 
the  Secretary,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

Priors  Halton,  1st   October,  1841. 

Sin, — As  the  harvest  upon  the  Pole  Farm  Las 
been  completed  nearly  a  fortnight,  I  beg  leave  to 
give  you  some  account  of  the  crops  from  the  land 
which  has  been  thcrougli-drained  and  subsoiled  ; 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  be  concise  in  giving  you 
the  account  of  the  crops  under  their  separate  heads. 

First,  the  quantity  of  land  now  thorough-drained 
and  subsoiled  is  upwards  of  9U  acres. 


Wheat. — This  crop  is  regular  and  good,  without  the 

least  failure. 
Barley. — This   crop   excellent  throughout,  and  the 

clover  has  come  well. 
Turnips, — A  great  portion   good  ;  they  are  all  very 

healthv,  and  in  a  ^'rowing  state,  but  there  is  some 

ground  not  covered,  owing  to  the  slug  after  their 

appearance  above  ground. 
Clover, — Mown  for  fodder,  and  a  fair  crop  ;  the  after 

crop  very   great,  and  has  kept   a  large   flock  of 

sheep  and  the  working  horses. 

I  have  only  further  to  remark,  that  the  whole  of 
the  above  crops  have  not  been  the  least  affected  or 
injured  bv  the  very  wet  season  we  have  experi- 
enced ;  the  whole  (juantity  is  most  perfect. 

The  land  is  now  worked  close  to  the  hedges,  and 
there  is  neither  ditch  nor  furrow.  Although  there  is 
a  little  failure  in  the  turnips,  they  will  bear  inspec- 
tion. I  am  led  to  suppose  this  short  account  may  be 
acceptable,  aud  T  hope  soon  to  see  you  here,  wl.en 
you  will  be  able  to  judge,  and  I  have  no  doubt  gra- 
tified, to  find  the  land  so  firm  and  sound.  The  clover 
leys  plough  u\>  beautifully. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  faithful  and  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

IliCHARD  White. 
The  Hon.  R.  II.  Clive. 

Mr.  Lloyd  continued  — The  little  experience  he 
had  had  of  the  effects  of  subsoil  ploughing  fully 
confirmed  every  statement  in  the  above  letter,  and 
he  trusted  soon  to  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  results  in  his  own  case. 


At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Leyland  Agricultural 
Society,  Mr.  Alimond  said — The  plan  he  pursued 
was  to  drain  down  the  fall,  each  furrow  next  the 
plough  being  laid  across  in  an  angle  of  35.  He 
used  three  horses,  and  allowed  them  to  walk  on 
the  land.  Mr.  A.  then  proceeded  to  say  that  he 
ploughed  to  the  depth  of  about  seven  inches,  after 
which  he  followed  with  the  subsoil  plough,  stir- 
ring and  loosening  the  land  for  seven  or  eight 
inches,  to  enable  the  water  to  percolate  through 
the  clayey  subsoil  into  the  main  drain,  i  he  land 
he  had  so  treated  during  the  late  wet  season  was 
now  in  so  dry  a  state  as  to  be  quite  ready  for  the 
reception  of  wheat.  He  calculated  the  cost  of 
subsoiling  at  '61.  per  acre,  and  if  farmers  were 
only  sensible  of  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived 
therefrom,  they  would  by  no  means  grudge  the 
cost  of  the  outlay.  A  neighbour  of  his  had  had  a 
field  two  summers  in  fallow,  and  it  was  yet  in  so 
wet  a  state  as  to  be  unfit  to  be  used  for  a  wheat 
crop.  He  himself  had  land,  which  before  being 
treated  in  the  manner  he  pursued  was  not  worth 
21.  an  acre,  but  was  now  deserving  of  5/.  He 
should  not  recommend  commencing  cropping  with 
wheat,  but  turnips  or  potatoes,  oats  or  clover, 
then  follow  with  wheat,  next  beans  or  potatoes. 
It  was  a  valuable  plan  to  produce  extensive  crops 
of  turnips,  when  stock  was  kept,  as  by  so  doing 
they  secured  a  better  su])p]3'  of  manure.  If  gen- 
tlemen would  only  visit  him  and  examine  into  his 
system,  they  would  readily  acknowledge  that  the 
subsoil  plough  was  the  most  valuable  farm  imple- 
ment ever  introduced.  He  farmed  from  two  to 
three  hundred  statute  acres,  and  he  was  fully  de- 
termined that  every  acre  should  have  the  benefit 
of  subsoil  ploughins:.  He  made  his  drains  two 
feet  deep,  and  they  were  cut  longitudinally  to  the 
drain.  Where  the  land  had  the  benefit  of  the  sub- 
soil plough,  the  drains  would  answer  at  twelve 
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yards  apart,  and  he  felt  quite  justified  in  say- 
ing that  the  advantages  of  draining  can  only 
be  very  imperfectly  experienced,  unless  accompa- 
nied with  subsoil  ploughing.     (Cheers.) 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
OF   ENGLAND. 

At  a  Monthly  Council,  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
3d  of  November,  present,  Thamas  Raymond  Barker, 
E>q.,  in  the  chair,  Colonel  Austen,  Richard  Westbrouk 
Baker,  Esq.,  DiMitl  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  French 
Burke,  Esq.,  Colonel  Challoner,  James  Dean,  Esq., 
Humphn^y  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Williiim  Fislier  Ilobbs,  Esq., 
George  Kunberley,  Esq.,  and  William  Shaw,  E-^q. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  of  Whitehall, 
London,  was  elected  a  Governor. 

Colohel  Cliallouer,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  coni- 
mittee,  having  presented  llie  monthly  report  of  the 
state  of  the  funds  of  the  Society,  ^ave  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  move  at  the  next  monthly  Council  an  altera- 
tion in  that  part  of  the  bye-laws  which  regulates  the 
distribution  of  the  Journal,  makinpr  it  the  future  rule  of 
the  Society  that  each  Member  shall  have  a  claim  on 
those  parts  of  the  Journal  which  have  been  published 
in  the  course  of  any  year  for  which  his  subscription  has 
been  paid. 

Food  for  Labourers  and  Cottage  Gardening. 

Mr.  Burke  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  make  a 
motion  at  the  next  monthly  Council  on  the  desirable- 
ness of  some  cheap  Manual  for  extensive  distribution 
among-  the  labouring  population,  on  the  3ul)ject  of  cot- 
tage cookery  and  gardening. 

New  Horse-Peas. 

Mr.  Gibbs  was  requested  to  test  the  merits,  by 
proper  cultivation,  of  some  samples  of  new  horse-peas, 
sent  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Philip  Barnes,  Trustee  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London,  and  grown  in 
Norfolk  by  the  Rev.  —  Priest. 

Report  on  Implements. 

Messrs.  Parkes,  Graburu,  and  Legard,  having  trans- 
mitted to  the  Council  an  elaborate  Report  on  the  pecu- 
liar merits  of  economy  and  construction  possessed  by 
the  agricultural  implements  exhibited  at  the  Liverpool 
Meeting,  this  Report  was  ordered  to  be  read  at  the 
General  Meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  also  printed  in  the  forthcoming  part  of  the 
Journal. 

Diseases  of  Cattle,  &c. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shaw,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dean, 
it  was  resolved.  That  the  grant  made  to  the  Veterinary 
College  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  current  half- 
year,  imless  it  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Council  that  additional  and  efficient  means  have  been 
taken  to  improve  the  system  of  instruction  to  the 
pupils  of  the  College,  so  far  as  regards  the  Diseases  of 
Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs. 

Award  of  PnizEs. 
It  was  also  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shaw — 
'  That  in  tuture  an  official  statement  of  the  award  of 
prizes  be  published  immediately  after  the  annual  country 
meeting: ;  and  tiiat  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  liristol 
committee  to  carry  out  this  principle  g-enerally  into 
operation. 

Districts  fou  tiik  Annual  Country  Meetings. 

Mr.  Shaw  then  brouerht  forward  his  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committie,  to  consider  the  best  mode 
of  dividing  England  and  Wales  into  particular  districts 
for  holding  the  annual  country  iiieelings— each  district 
to  comprise  a  certain  number  of  contiguous  counties; 
and  the  meetings  to  be  held  successively  at  some 
place,  within  the  range  of  each  respective  district,  and 
to  report  the  result  of  their  enquiries  to  the  Council. 
The  tollowing  gentlemen  were  named  members  of  the 


committee  :  — William  Shaw,  Esq.,  Henry  Handley, 
Esq.,  President,  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  Spen- 
cer, Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  James  Dtfsn,  Esq., 
French  Burke,  Esq.,  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.,  R.  W. 
Baker,  Esq.,  and  Humphrey  Gibbs,  Esq. 

Annual  Country   Meeting   of  1843. 

Tt  was  decided  that  the  place  of  Meeting,  in  the 
country,  for  the  year  1843,  should  betaken  into  conside- 
ration at  the  next  Monthly  Council,  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember. 

Sir  John  Robinson;  as  Convener  of  the  Committee 
on  Lnplements  of  ihe  Highland  and  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety of  Scotland,  communicated  an  account  of  Steele's 
Pneumatic  Cheese  Press  ;  Mr.  jMarinont,  Secretary  of 
the  Bristol  Agricultural  Society,  presented  a  map  of 
the  City  of  Bristol  and  its  environs  ;  Mr.  William  Tay- 
lor, an  account  of  the  modeot  treating  the  Black  Spauld, 
or  Q.uaricr-il!,  so  fatal  aaon;?  Black  Cattle;  and  Mr. 
R.  W.  Dixon,  ofWiekham  Mills,  anaccountof  his  trials 
with  the  Mazagan  Beans. 

The  Council  ihen  Hdjourned  for  a  fortnight,  to  Wed- 
nesday, the  17th  of  November. 


BRISTOL    MEETING. 

The  general  Bristol  committee  held  a  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  the  lOih  of  November,  present,  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  chair  ;  Colonel  Austen,  Thomas  Ray- 
mond Barker,  Esq.,  and  William  Shaw,  Esq. 

The  Chairman  laid  before  the  committee  the 
various  reports  transmitted  to  him  by  William  Miles, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  and  James  Marmont,  Esq.,  secretarv  of 
the  Bristol  Agricultural  Society,  relative  to  the  sites 
proposed  as  most  suitable  for  the  cattle  and  imple- 
ment ground  and  the  dinner  pavilion  ;  along  with 
the  replies  his  Grace  liad  received  to  the  various  in- 
quiries he  had  instituted  in  reference  to  the  locality, 
conditions,  and  comparative  advantages  of  the  sites 
in  question. 

'ihe  committee  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next, 
the  17th  of  November;  the  Council  also,  as  well  as 
the  Finance  and  District  Committees,  each  holding  a 
meeting  on  that  day. 


At  a  Council  held  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  of 
November,  present.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  , 
K.  G.,  in  the  chair,  David  Barclay,  E^q.,  Thomas  Ray- 
mond Barker,  Esq.,  John  Raymond  Barker,  Ksq., 
French  Burke,  Esq.,  Colonel  Challoner,  James  Dean, 
Esq.,  W.  Fisher  Hobbs.  Esq.,  and  William  Shaw,  Esq. 

Lectures  to  the  Mf-.-mbers. 
The  Council  resolved  that  the  President  should  be 
requested  to  make  arrangements  for  the  del  very  of  a 
Lecture  or  Lectures  to  the  Members  of  the  Society 
during  the  week  of  the  Smiihfield  Club  Show,  and  the 
General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  on  scmie  topicsof  a;;ri- 
cultural  interest,  and  similar  to  the  Lecture  which  Pro- 
fessor Henslow  delivered  before  the  Society  with  so 
much  success,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  year's  Christ- 
mas Meeting. 

Rooms  thrown  open. 

It  was  also  ordered  that  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  in 
Cavendish-square  should  S'jrain  he  thrown  open  for 
three  nights  during  the  week  ol  the  General  Rlceting, 
for  the  accommodation  ot  those  Members  of  the  Soci- 
ety who  should  be  in  i'own  on  the  occasion  of  tie 
Smithheld  Cattle  Show,  namely,  on  Wednesday  the  Bih, 
'i'hursday  the  9tli,  and  Friday  the  lOth  of  J^eeember, 
from  si.\  till  ten  o'clock  each  evening. 

Receipt  of  Subscriptions. 

It  x»as  resolved  that  application   should  be  made  to 

Earl  Spencer,  President  of  the  Smitlifield  Cattle  Cluo, 

requesting  leave   for  the  appropriation  of  some  room 

adjoiuiag  the  Smithfleld  Show-yard,  where  the  mem. 
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bers  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
■who  visited  the  Show  might,  with  least  inconvenience 
to  themselves,  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  their 
subscriptions. 

Annual  County  Meeting  of  1S43. 

All  commuaications  respecting  the  place  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  1813,  were  referred  to  the  monthly 
council  on  the  1st  December,  when  the  question  of  the 
place  at  which  the  meeting  for  that  year  would  be  held 
would  be  finally  settled. 


until  Mr.  Marmont's  further  report  ofeuquiries  respect- 
inpr  suitable  sites  had  been  received. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  for  a  fortnight,  to  the  1st 
of  December. 


Communications  were  received  from  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Annapolis  Agricultural  Society  in  Nova  Scotiw, 
requesting  to  enter  into  communication  with  the  So- 
ciety ;  from  Sir  Robert  Pi  ice,  and  Mr.  Barthorpp, 
stilting  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  in  Herefordshire 
and  Suffolk  ;  and  from  the  Hon.  John  Simpson,  of  Bab- 
worth  Hall,  Notts,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Clcirkc,  of  Buck- 
laad-Tout-Saints,  Devonshire,  on  the  results  of  their 
trials  with  nitrate  of  soda. 

Mr.  Shaw  presented  a  copy  of  "The  Farmer's  Alma- 
nac and  Calendar"  for  the  year  181:2,  arranged  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  publication  for  the  present  year,  and 
embracing  in  a  compendious  form,  not  only  a  great 
numbe  rof  tables  and  a  fund  of  information  most  useful 
in  a  practical  point  of  view  to  the  farmer,  but  a  variety 
of  details  on  tO|,icsofthe  highest  interest  to  the  general 
cultivator  of  the  soil.  The  G  ological  and  Statistical 
Societies  presented  the  last  reports  of  their  proceedings  ; 
Mr.  Youatt,  the  last  number  of  the  Veierinarian  ;  Mr. 
Fothergill,  the  treatises  of  Mr,  Cuthbert  Johnson, 
on  Nitrate  ot  Soda,  and  Gypsum  ;  Mr.  Waterston,  the 
two  first  parts  of  his  Cyclopaedia  of  Commerce  ;  and 
Messrs.  Longman,  the  parts  at  present  published,  of 
jMr.  Johnson's  Farmer's  Encyclopsedia. 

Bristol  Committee. 

The  Bristol  Committee  lield  a  meeting  on  the  same 
day,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Chairman,  in 
the  chair. 

The  Chairman  havinc;'  read  to  the  committee  Mr. 
Marmont's  report  on  the  subject  of  suitable  sites  for  the 
Cattle  and  Implement  ground,  and  the  Pavilion  for  the 
Great  Dinner,  on  the  south  of  Bristol,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  railway  terminus,  his 
Grace  proceeded  to  lay  before  them  the  correspondence 
which  had  recently  taken  place  between  himself  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  George  WoodrofFe 
Franklyn,  E^q.,  the  newly-elected  Mayor  of  Bristol  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  informed 
the  Mayor  of  the  Society's  intention  to  hold  their  annual 
Country  Aleeting  of  1842  in  the  ci'y  of  Bristol,  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  solicited  in  the  name  of  the  Society, 
hU  co-operation  and  assistance  in  carrying  out  their  ob- 
jects on  this  occasion,  and  having  referred  to  tiie  favour- 
able opinion  expressed  by  his  predecessor  in  office, 
Robert  Phippen,  Esq,,  the  late  Mayor,  and  to  the  kind 
and  hospitable  manner  in  which  that  gentleman  had 
received  the  deputation  of  the  Society  when  at  Bristol, 
his  Grace  ex  pressed  his  own  hope  and  that  of  the  Com- 
miitee,  that  the  Society  would  have  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  Franklyn's  countenance  and  support  in  his  nev/ 
capacity  as  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Bristol. 

In  reply  to  this  communication,  Mr.  Franklyn  begged 
to  assure  the  Duke  of  Richmond  that  he  would  have  the 
highest  satisfaction  in  renderiag  every  assistance  and 
support  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng-land, 
at  ilieir  annual  Meeting  to  be  held  in  July  next,  both  in 
his  individual  capacity  as  well  as  Mayor  of  Bristol, 
concluding  with  expressing  the  pleasure  heshould  have 
in  paying  every  courtesy  to  his  Grace  and  the  other  re- 
presentatives of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  having  entered  on  the  consideration 
of  various  arrangements  connected  with  the  Meeting, 
and  requested  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  favour  them 
with  a  future  report  on  the  subject  of  his  Grace's  cor- 
respondence respecting  suitable  accommodation  for  the 
Council  Dinner,  and  official  rooms  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Council  and  the  Finance  Committee,then  adjourned 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  following    gentlemen    have  been   elected 
members  of  the  Society  during  the  month. 

Alexander,  Robert,  Summer  Ilill.Tunbridge,  Kent. 
Alexander,  James, Summer  Hill,  Tunbridge,  Kent. 
Ames,  Levi,  The  Hyde,  St.  Albans,  Herts 

Atkinson,  Richard,  Ellel  Grange,  near  Lancaster. 

Baker,  John,  Woking  Pai  k  Farm,  Woking,  Surrey 

Barnes,  Peter,  Roynl  Botanic  Society,  London 

Berington,  William,  Little  iMalvern,  WorcesierUiirc. 

Biggs,  H.,  Deptford  Inn,  Kent 

Bowen,  Evan,  Eusdeu  House,  Shrewsbury,  Shropshire 

Carr,  Ralph,  Wedgeley  House,  Alnwick,  Northumber- 
land. 

Carter,  John  Moses,  Hertford 

Caulfield,  St.    George,   Wentworths,  Virginia  Water, 
Chertsey,  Surrey. 

Cawdor,  the  Eail  of,  F.R.S.,  74,  South  Audley  Street, 
London. 

Cooper,  Frederick  L,  Walton,  Burton-on-Trent,  Staf- 
fordshire 

Davis,  '1'.,  69,  Lower  Brook-?treet,  London. 

Eager,  William,  Newark  Mill,  Ripley,  Surrey 

Emlyn,  Viscount,  M.  P.,  Stackpole  Court,  Pembroke. 

Freeman,  John,  Gaines,  Herefordshire. 

Gilehum,  Rev.  Thomas  W.,  Liddington,    Uppingham, 
Rutlandshire. 

Gleneross,  W.,  Luxton,  Liskeard,  Cornwall. 

Grace,  Joseph  Mills,  Downend,  near  Bristol. 

Grant,  John,  Manningford,  Bruce,  Devizes,  Wills 

Hanham,  Joseph  Carey,  East  Pennard,  Shepton-Mal- 
let,  Somerset. 

Harrison,  William,  Sugarswell,  Shennington,  Banbury, 
0.xon 

Hill,  Richard,  Span,  God^hill,  Isle  of  Wight 

Howey,  Thomas,  Lilburn,  V\'oolcr,  iVorthumberland. 

Kirsop,  James,  The   Spittal,  Hexham,    Northumber- 
land. 

Lucas,  John,  H  ,  Stout  Hall,  Swansea,  S.  W. 

Lucas,  Henry,  Uplands,  Swansea,  S.   VV. 

Marsham,  Viscount,  M.P.,  Boxley,  near  Maidstone, 
Kent 

Marlon,  George,  M.  P.,  Capernwray  Hall,  near  Lan- 
caster. 

Medlicot,    Richard,     Hyssington,     Bishops'    Castle, 
Shropshire 

Morley,  John,   3,    Upper    George-street,    Bryanston- 
square,  London. 

Nevill,   Rev.    Christopher,  Market    Rasen,   Lincoln- 
shire. 

Norton,  John,  Broadway  Hall,  Bishops' Ciistle,  Shrop- 
shire 

Roal,  John,  Brendon  Hill,  Taunton,  Somersetshire. 

Sladden,  Isaac,  Heme,  Canterbury,  Kent. 

Stacey.  Rev.  J.  J.,  Carmarthen,  S.  W. 

Sworder,  'ihomas,  Hertford 

Tremenheere,  Seymour,  105.  Pall  Mall,  Londen 

Twyford,  Rev.  Charles   Edward,  Trotton,  Midhurst, 
Sussex. 

Upton,  Henry,  Col  worth -OviEg,  Chichester,  Sussex 

Verity,  Richard,  M.  D,,  Dean,  Kimbolton,  Hunting- 
donshire. 

Wade,  William,  Thomas,  Great  Dunmow,  Essex. 

Wason,  James,  Liverpool. 

White,  Joseph,  Little  Witley,  near  Worcester. 

Williams,  Penry,  (Lord-Lieutenant  of  Brecknockshire^, 
Penpont,  Brecknockshire 


PORTABLE  STEAM  THRASHING  MACHINE. 
—  Mr.  Howden,  Boston,  has  favoured  us  with  a  de- 
scription of  a  portable  thrashing  machine  wrought 
by  steam,  of  six-horse   power,  which  co:its  250/.  iu- 
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cludingboth  engine  and  machine,  and  with  one  feeder  can 
thrash  seven  quarters  of  wheat  in  an  hour,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  beat  out  100  quarters  a  day,  with  more  people 
to  work  it.  The  steam  machinery  stands  on  a  carriage 
with  4  wheels,  and  the  thrashing  part  on  another  carri- 
age with  2  wheels,  and  the  whole  is  easily  drawn  by 
three  horses.  It  consumes  561bs.  of  common  coal  in 
an  hour,  and  requires  six  pails  of  waler  in  that  time  ; 
but  when  a  pond  of  water  is  convenient  it  supplies  itself 
by  mean*  of  a  pipe.  The  risk  of  fire  is  provided  against 
by  having  a  reservoir  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chimney,  to  quench  any  sparks  that  may  arise  ;  and  it 
consumes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  smoke.  'i"he  machine 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Smith,  VVormgate,  Boston, 
who  thrashes  for  hire  at  Is.  6d.  per  quarter,  finding 
fuel. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  HEREFORD  TIMES. 

Sir, — I  learn  with  much  pleasure,  tlirougii  the  me- 
dium of  your  valuable  paper,  that  there  are  a  few  far- 
mers' clubs  established  in  this  county  ;  and  I  venture  to 
hope  that,  ere  long,  there  will  not  be  many  districts  in 
it  without  one. 

'i'hose  societies,  I  think,  have  not  yet  received  that 
attention  which  their  merits  seem  to  deserve.  Our 
agricultural  society  is  unquestionably  an  excellent  in- 
stitution, and  has  no  doubt  tended  much  to  improve 
our  valuable  breed  of  cattle  ;  but  farmers'  clubs,  while 
they  do  not  neglect  this  branch  of  agriculture,  afford 
opportunities  of  discussinar  subjects  connected  with  the 
cuUivation  of  the  land,  which  cannot  properly  be  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  the  agricultural  society  ;  and, 
surely,  in  these  times,  every  means  should  be  resorted 
to  which  will  have  the  effect  of  producing  more  food 
for  man  and  beast.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  England 
is  fully  capable  of  producing  corn  enough  to  support 
her  present  population  ;  and  when  we  take  into  consi- 
deration the  quantity  of  land  uncultivated,  and  that 
which  is  badly  cultivated,  it  really  seems  that  the  asser- 
tion is  well  founded.  Any  institution,  therefore,  that 
has  for  its  object  the  introduction  of  a  better  system  of 
husbandry  among  us,  or  of  any  improvement  in  those 
systems  now  adopted,  I  conceive  deserves  to  be  encou- 
raged. There  are  not,  perhaps,  wanting  those  who  say 
or  think  that  they  know  how  to  farm  as  well  as  their 
neighbours,  and  need  not  enter  into  a  club  to  learn  their 
business ;  still  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are  but  a  tew  of 
this  selfish  and  conceited  class — selfish,  I  repeat,  because 
if  they  have  reached  the  height  of  their  prolession,  bene- 
volence would  urge  them  to  impart  their  knowledge  to 
their  brother  farmers  ;  conceited  they  must  be,  or  they 
would  not  entertain  such  a  sentiment. 

Many  erroneous  ideas  have  gone  abroad  respecting 
the  nature  and  objects  of  Farmers' Clubs;  but  no  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  proceedings 
can,  I  think,  withliold  his  testimony  of  their  value. 
Several  farmers  meet  once  a  month,  or  oftener,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  discussing  subjects  connected  with 
their  pursuits,  accordintr  to  the  rules  of  their  club  ;  and 
thus  the  opinion  and  pr.iciice  of  each  member  are 
known,  fur  .ishing  a  collection  of  evidence  which  is 
rnrey  otherwise  to  be  obtained.  The  resolution?  they 
come  to  are  not  intended  to  represent  the  opinion  of 
one  man,  but  they  are  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
perhaps  forty  or  fifty  intelligent  farmers,  and  are  re- 
corded in  the  minute  book  for  the  inspection  of  any 
member  of  the  club.  A  library,  containing  some  stan- 
dard agricultural  works  and  approved  periodicals,  forms 
an  excellent  appendage  to  a  club,  and  it  is  easily  formed. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Soci'jty  alone 
contains  much  to  interest  and  i)i  ofic  the  farmer  ;  and  I 
believe  a  correspondence  may  be  carried  on  between 
that  society  and  any  Farmers'  Club  or  agricultural 
society  iu  the  kingdom. 

In  cities  and  towns,  societies  of  this  sort  are  com- 
mon :  mechanics  have  their  int^titutiont — every  profes- 
sion has  its  club.    Why,  then,  should  not  farmers  have 


their  club  ?  The  parties  to  whom  1  have  alluded,  have 
no  doubt  found  their  sticieties  work  well,  or  we  should 
not  see  them  so  rapidy  increasing  ;  and  I  am  sure 
farmers  have  as  much  need  as  any  class  of  men,  of 
deriving  information  connected  with  their  occupation, 
inasmuch  as,  in  addition  to  common  occurrences,  they 
have  a  variety  of  climates,  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons  to  contend  with.  "A  farmer's  business,"  it 
is  said,  "is  never  learnt,"  It  is  true  farmers  oftea 
meet  at  market,  &c.,  and  sometimes  discuss  subjects 
relating  to  their  business  ;  but  ingeneial  they  have 
something  else  to  attend  to  there  ;  here,  however,  is 
an  evening  once  a  month,  or  oftener,  set  apart  for  this 
very  purpose.  If  the  funds  would  admit  of  it,  encou- 
ragement might  be  given  to  the  labourers,  by  offering 
premiums  for  the  best  ploughmen,  &c.  'i'he  occupiers 
of  the  cleanest  and  neatest  cottages  might  like^^ise  be 
rewarded;  and  thus  a  spirit  of  improvement  and 
emulation  might  be  infused  into  the  minds  of  the 
labourers  as  well  as  into  those  of  the  farmers. 

To  Mr.  Shaw,  the  able  Editor  of  the  "  Maik  Lane 
Express,''  I  believe  the  merit  is  due,  if  not  of  introduc- 
ing Farmers'  Clubs,  of  at  least  advocating  their  utility, 
and  urging  their  formaiion  throughout  the  country. 

It  must  be  very  gratifying  to  that  gentleman  to 
observe  how  many  clubs  have  lately  sprung  up,  and  to 
find  the  most  influential  landowners  in  the  kingdom 
recommending  them  to  their  tenants  and  nrighbours. 

You,  Sir,  as  Editor  of  the  "  Herel^ord  Timt-s,"  have 
likewise  urged  the  establishment  of  these  clubs  in  this 
and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  I  am  glad  to  observe, 
that  you  occasionally  favour  us  with  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  some  of  them  that  are  already  formed, 
and  apparently  working  well,  1  hope.  Sir,  that  you 
will  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  your  recommenda- 
tions carried  into  effect.— I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Agricola. 

Oct.  26. 


WORMS  IN  GRASS  LAWNS.— A  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  corro?ive  sublimate  to  three  gallons  of 
water  (put  on  with  a  gardener's  water-pan;  will  bring 
the  worms  to  the  surface,  when  the  greatest  part  of 
them  die  (but  they  oujht  to  be  picked  off) ;  this  pro- 
cess does  not  in  the  least  injure  the  grass.  It  was 
tried  in  the  month  of  September  last,  on  a  bowling- 
green  in  Penrith,  32  yards  by  45,  when  22  atones 
weight  of  worms,  of  14lbs.  to  the  stone,  were  taken 
out  of  it,  bt'sides  several  small  quantities  got  in 
making  the  first  experiment. — Herald, 


The  following  is  an  account,  kept  by  a  farmer  in  the 
parish  of  Llanwrda,  Carmarthenshire,  of  commencing 
and  finishing  his  corn  harvest,  from  the  year  1799  to  the 
present  year:  — 


BEGAN.       ENDED. 

1799..  Sept.  3..  Nov,  12 
1800.  .Aug.  7..  Sept.  13 
1801..  Aug.  13..  Sept.  11 
1802..  Aug.  20.,  Sept.  24 
1803..  Aug.  18.  .Sept.  19 
1804..  Aug.  21,.  Sept.  29 

1805.  .Aug.  27..  Oct.  3 

1806.  .Aug.  27..  Oct.  1 
1807..  Aug.  20..  Sept.  19 
1 80S..  Aug.  13..  Oct.  23 

1809.  .Aug.  24..  Oct.  2 

1810.  .Aug.  30.  .Oct.  9 
1811..  Aug.  26..  Sept.  28 

1812.  .Aug.  20.  .Oct.  12 

1813.  .Aug.  26.  .Sept.  27 
1814..  Aug.  24..  Sept.  17 
1815  .Aug.  18.  .Sept.  15 
1816..  Sept.  17.  .Oct.  3i» 
1817..Sept.  12.  .Oct.  16 
1818.  .Aug.  10..  Sept.  29 
1819..  Aug.  13..  Sept.  10 
1820.  .Aug.  12  .Sept.  6 


BEGAN.       KNDED. 

1821..  Aug.  22.  .Oct.  2 
1822..  Aug.    7.  .Sept.  13 
1823..  Sept.    1..  Oct.  21 
1824. .  Aug.  23. .  Sept.  22 
1825..  Aug.     1..  Sept  21 
1826..  July    25..  Aug.  14* 
1827.  .Aug.  17..  Sept.  4 
182S..  Aug.  22,.  Sept.  9 
1829..  Aug.  12..  Sept.  25 
1830.  .Aug.  30.  .Oct.  7 
1831..  Aug.  10.  .Sept.  22 
1832.  .Aug.  15..  Sept.  20 
1833..  Aug.  19..  Sept.  20 
1834..  Aug,  11..  Sept,  16 
1835..  Aug.  15..  Sept.  11 
1836..  Aug.  26.  .Oct.  1!) 
1837.  .Aug.  17.  .St-p'.  25 
1838..  Aug.  31..  Oct.  4 
1839. ..^ept.   4.  .Oct.  29 
1840..  Aug.  27..  Oct.  5 
1841..  Aug.  31..  Oct.  21 


•  Might  liave  commenced  on  July  17,  but  the  hay  harvest 
had  not  been  finished. 
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CORN  LAWS  AND  SLIDING  SCALE. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON,  EARL  SPENCEn. 

My  Lord,— The  following'  letter  which,  for  several 
reasons  that  will  be  named,  I  take  the  libf^rty  of  ad- 
dressing to  your  lordship,  will  not  be  the  first  among'st 
many  written  on  the  subject  of  the  corn  law:?,  in  whiih 
1  fear  it  will  be  impossible  to  steer  clear  ot  party  po- 
litics. It  has  always  been  my  anxious  endeavour  so  to 
argrue  the  question  as  to  prevent  those  who  favoured  me 
with  their  attention  being  able  to  juc'g-e  of  the  political 
sentiments  of  the  writer.  By  this  I  hoped  to  gain  the 
attention  of  men  of  both  the  great  political  parties,  in 
order  that  the  subject  might  be  coolly  and  dispassion- 
ately considered.  I  say  advisedly  both  the  great  po- 
litical parlies,  because,  although  a  third  and  strong 
party  has  sprung  up,  1  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
waste  my  time  in  arguing  the  question  with  those  who 
are  for  doing  away  with  all  corn  laws.  My  reason  for 
fearing  that  this  letter  may  run  into  party  politics  is, 
that,  to  my  mind,  the  late  administration  so  entirely  lent 
themselves  to  the  Anti-corn-Uiw  Leagrue  in  proposing 
the  abolition  of  the  present  system  of  corn  laws,  and 
substituting  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.,  payable  at  all  times, 
which  must  have  inevitaljly  led  to  their  entire  removal, 
that  I  see  the  least  possible  difference  between  that  pro- 
posi  ion  and  the  Manchester  free  trade  in  corn. 

Y  our  lordship  has  for  so  many  years  held  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  and  by  long  practical 
experience  become  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  agri- 
culture, that  your  opinion  on  the  momentous  question  of 
corn  laws  would  naturally  carry  vvith  it  great  weight. 
When,  in  addition  to  this,  your  lordship  had,  as  a  states- 
man, acquired  the  name  of  "  Honest  Lord  Althorp," 
the  public  would  immediaiely  and  naturally  be  certain 
that  your  support  of  the  ministerial  proposition  was  net 
grounded  on  mere  party  motives,  but  was  the  conscien- 
tious dictate  of  your  own  heart.  We  have  been  told 
that  it  was  stated,  by  a  late  eminent  French  diplomatist, 
that  language  was  given  to  us  merely  to  conceal  our 
thoughts.  I  am  sure  your  lordship  does  not.  assent  to 
this  doctrine,  but  will  agree  that  in  the  highest  as  well 
as  the  lowest  affairs  in  life,  honesty  will  eventually 
prove  to  be  the  best  policy.  Well  knowing,  therefore, 
that  your  opinion  is  a  sincere  one,  and  that,  consequent- 
ly, it  will  have  great  weight,  I  venture  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  re-consideration  of  the  subject,  ia  the  hope 
that  your  lordship  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  somewhat 
of  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  an  8s.  fixed  duty  on 
\vheat,  which,  if  reported  correctly  in  the  public  papers, 
was,  that  the  price  of  corn  in  England  would  not  be 
thereby  materially  altered. 

It  was,  I  believe,  in  1827,  that  your  lordship,  with  that 
affability  and  condescension  so  natural  to  you,  and  which 
have  won  the  hearts  of  so  great  a  proportion  of  English 
farmers,  invited  me  to  your  chambers  in  the  Albany, 
that  we  might  quietly  discuss  the  subject  of  the  corn 
laws.  I  well  remember  your  lordship  opening  the  dis- 
cussion by  saying  that  you  could  not  understand — as 
you  agreed  with  the  premises  I  had  laid  down  in  a  short 
pamphlet  just  then  published — how  it  was  that  we  did 
not  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  The  proposition  laid 
down  was  this  : — "  That  when  we  are  in  want  of  ioreign 
corn,  the  prices  abroael  rise  to  the  price  here;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  when  we  are  not  in  want  of  it,  the 
price  here,  if  the  trade  were  free,  would  fall  to  the  price 
abroad." 

It  would  not  be  correct,  even  could  I  remember  it,  t& 
state  the  reason  which  prevented  your  lordship  coming 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  myself ;  but  I  may  be  allowed 
to  add,  that  I  could  not,  from  what  [then  fell  from  your 
lordship,  have  possibly  imagined  that  you  would  have 
ever  given  your  consent  to  an  abolition  of  all  corn  laws 
on  payment  of  only  8s.  duty  on  wheat.  Your  lordship 
knows  that,  together  with  my  lamented  friend,  the  late 
Webb  Hall,  I  advocated  the  principle  of  a  fixed  duty  ; 
but  then  it  was  such  a  duty  as  the  late  Mr.  Kuskisson, 
in  his  celebrated  report  of  1821,  agreed  it  would  be  in- 
dispensable it  should  be,  if  agricultural  protection  de- 
pended only  on  a  fixed  duty. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  report—."  It  would  be  in- 


dispensable for  the  just  execution  of  this  principle  that 
the  duty  should  be  calculated  fairly,  to  countervail  the 
difl^erence  of  expense,  including  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit  at  which  corn  in  tlie  present  state  of  this  country 
can  be  grown  and  brought  to  market  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  compared  with  the  expense,  incladmg  also 
the  ordinary  rale  ot  profit  ot  producing  it  in  any  of  those 
countries  from  whence  our  principal  supplies  of  foreign 
corn  have  usually  been  drawn,  joined  to  the  ordinary 
charges  of  conveying  it  from  thence  to  our  markets." 
Your  lordship  was  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  at 
the  time  it  was  understood  that  you  entirely  concurred 
with  Mr.  Iluikisson  in  this  principle  ;  why,  I  ask  your 
lordship,  if  the  8s.  duty  bears  any  affinity  to  that  prin- 
ciple which  the  report  stated  was  indispensable?  In  the 
year  1827,  after  maturely  weighing  thesubjict  in  ray 
mind,  having  heard  the  objections  made  to  a  fixed  duty 
when  corn  should  be  high,  I  drew  up  a  plan,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  then  premier,  and 
which  I  believed  would  answer  the  same  purpose  a*  a 
high  fixed  duty  in  giving  protection  to  our  agriculture, 
without  being  liable  to  the  objection  above  staled.  Mr. 
Canning  did  me  the  high  honour  of  adopting  the  prin- 
ciple, by  proposing  that  the  pivot  price  should  be  tiOs., 
duty  20s.  per  qr.,  raising  or  lowering  the  duty  2s.  for  Is. 
Thus:  — 

At  555.  the  duty  would  be  30s.  per  qr. 
At  653 10s.    „ 

In  consequence  of  an  amendment  carried  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  Mr.  Canning  put  off  the  measure  till  another 
year.  His  death  soon  followed,  and  under  the  premier- 
ship of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  corn-lavi/  alteration 
took  place  in  1828.  Unfortunately,  the  principle  ot  the 
plan  as  proposed  by  me  and  adopted  by  ftlp.  Canning, 
was  much  altered,  and  at  the  upjier  end  of  the  scale  the 
duty  took  oflT  so  rapidly,  that  when  we  reaity  wanted 
foreign  wheat,  all  sorts  of  tricks  have  been  resoi-ied  to 
to  raise  the  averages,  which  I  publicly  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  bill  foretold  must  inevitably  he  the  case. 
Had  Mr.  Canning's  plan  been  adopted,!  am  convinced 
that  the  great  outcry  against  the  corn  laws  would  not  have 
been  heard  of;  and  were  that  plan  now  to  be  carried, 
with  a  revision  as  to  the  places  and  manner  of  taking 
the  averages,  I  believe  the  question  would  settle  down 
quietly. 

Your  lordship  has  no  doubt  seen  a  reportof  the  speech 
of  Mr,  Christopher,  at  a  meeting  of  his  constituent*  at 
Boston,  which  follows  up  the  suggestion  made  by  me  in 
a  public  letter  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on 
the  10th  of  August  last,  that  Mark-lane  should  be  struck 
out  of  the  averages.  I  would  treat  Mark-lane  or  any 
market  in  which  tricks  have  been  so  glaringly  played 
with  the  averages,  the  same  as  I  would  a  borough, 
against  which  gross  bribery  is  proved,— iiermit  them 
to  make  no  more  returns.  But  the  great  point  is  to 
do  away  with  the  inducement  and  the  facility  to  these 
tricks,  v/hich  can  only  be  done  by  lowering  the  duty  as 
gradually  as  possible,  and  on  this  ground  I  believe  a 
duty  of  15s.  at  60s.,  raising  and  lowering  the  duty  part 
■passu  with  the  average, — thus  at  65s.,  10s. ;  at  70s.,. 5s., 
would  now  answer  every  purpo.se  better  than  Mr.  Can- 
ning's plan. 

Reverting  now  to  the  proposition  as  stated  before,  in 
which  your  lordship  did  me  the  honour  to  agree  in,  in 
1827, 1  come  to  the  general  subject,  which  may  for  il- 
lustration be  divided  into  the  following  queries  :  — 

Does  the  United  Kingdom,  with  an  average  crop, 
grow  enough  for  the  supply  of  its  inhabitants? 

If  it  does  not,  what  is  the  best  plan  of  admitting 
foreign  wheat,  so  as  not  to  reduce  our  home  growih  and 
at  the  same  time  prevent  the  price  being  unnecessarily 
raised  to  the  consumers? 

.If  we  do  not  grow  enough  with  an  average  crop,  is  it 
probable  that  our  home  growth  could  be  so  increased 
without  pressing  on  the  consumer? 

In  order  to  give  satisfactory  answers  to  these  queries, 
it  will  be  right  to  refer  to  the  last  thirteen  years,  that  is, 
since  the  passing  of  the  present  corn  laws. 

When  prohibition  was  exchanged,  in  1828,  for  pro- 
tection by  duty,  the  farmers  throughout  the  kingdom 
believed  the  question  was  set  at  rest  for  a  very  long 
period.    Consequently   tenants  were  anxious  to  take 
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leases  and  invest  their  capital  in  draining,  manurini?,  and 
improving  their  farms,  fully  relying:  on  receiving  an 
adequate  return.  What  was  the  consequence]  Favour- 
ed by  a  kind  Proviaence,  as  soon  as  these  improvements 
besran  to  take  effect,  the  price  fell  as  follows  : — 
1829.. 665.  3d.  ~  18:30.. 64s.  3d.  —  1831.. 66s.  4d. 
1832. .58s.  6d.  —  1833. .529.  lid.  —  1834.. 4bs.  2d. 
and  in  1833  thirty -idiie  shillings  and  four  pence. 

Does  not  this,  my  lord,  prove  that  British  agriculture 
has  only  to  meet  wiih  encouragement  and  to  feel  sure 
that  its  protection  will  not  be  wantonly  broken  in  upon, 
and  that  the  consumers  will  be  the  greatest  gainers  ? 

Some  few  agriculturists,  from  not  understanding  the 
subject,  attributed  this  lowering  of  prices  to  tlie  corn 
laws.  They  were  right  in  one  sense,  because  it  was  very 
much  caused  by  our  abundant  crops,  arising,  in  a  great 
degree,  fiom  the  surplus  capital  invested  entirely  on  the 
faiih  of  the  new  corn  law.  At  the  time  1  repudiated 
publicly  any  other  idea,  and  in  the  mernorable  words  of 
the  late  ftfr.  Huskisson,  said — "  Let  the  bread  loe  eat  he 
the  produce  of  corn  grown  among  curseLves,  and  for  one 
I  care  not  how  cheap  it  is,  the  cheaper  the  better." 

The  moment  corn  began  to  rise  in  price,  which  in  an 
article  so  dependent  on  the  seasons  must  ofren  be  the 
case,  we  began  to  hear  of  the  alteration  of  the  corn  laws. 
The  press  in  but  too  many  instances,  urged  on  the  cry  ; 
nobleiiieo  and  gentlemen  but  too  often  were  ready  to 
yield  to  it ;  and  from  that  time  the  iarmer  has  felt  there 
was  no  security  for  investment  of  capital,  and  he  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  improving  his  tann  under  a, 
landlord  who  would  grant  no  lease,  but  let  all  his  farms 
by  tender  annu."Jly,  as  in  burying  his  property  in  the 
soil,  for  which  it  was  probable  he  would  get  no  return. 
Having  seen  this,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  the 
first  question  by  saying,  that  atpresent  the  United  King- 
dom with  an  average  crop  does  not  grow  enough  for 
the  supply  of  its  inhabitants. 

To  the  second  question  1  answer,  that  I  know  of  no 
mode  so  practicable  as  the  principle  of  graduated  duty, 
taking  care  to  have  the  averages  as  correct  as  possible, 
and  taking  away  the  great  inducement  to  play  tricks 
with  them  by  lowering  the  duty  only  equally  with  the 
price. 

'Jo  the  third  question,  which  perhaps  should  have 
been  the  second,  1  say  decidedly  that  our  home  growth 
could  be  increased  to  make  our  average  crop  equal  to 
our  supply,  without  pressing  on  the  consumer. 

With  the  years  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  so  fresh  in  re- 
membrance, it  is  impossible  that  I  can  come  to  any 
other  conclusion.  When,  my  lord,  also,  1  bear  in  mind, 
that  since  those  year.s  we  have  establishe<l — and  chiefly 
through  your  lordship  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond — the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  1  should  indeed 
pay  an  ill  compliment  to  thoic  who  have  been  so  instru- 
mental in  founding  this  long-wanted  stimulus  to  agri- 
cultural iniproveraent,  were  I  for  a  moment  to  doubt  on 
the  subject. 

I  have  not  the  census  of  1831  and  1841  before  me,  but 
if  1  recollect  right,  our  population  has  increased  two 
millions  in  ten  years,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  200,000 
a  year. 

Ciilculating  our  growth  of  wheat  at  six  millions  of 
acres,  and  the  average  produce  at  three  quarters  per 
acre,  gives  annually  a  produce  of  eighteen  millions  of 
quarters. 

Say  that  we  require  fifteen  millions  for  our  con- 
Rumption,  two  millions  for  seed,  and  one  million  for 
starch,  ike,  including  the  tail  corn  made  use  of  for 
animals.  U  this  calculation  be  anything  like  correct, 
our  average  growth  is  now  nearly  equal  to  our  con- 
sumption. 

Suppose  that  we  arc  for  the  next  ten  years  to  have  an 
annual  increase  ot  inhubilanti.  (and  considering  that  the 
new  poor  law,  which  has  done  so  much  to  check  early 
and  inii)roviJent  marria;;es,  has  only  been  in  operation 
part  of  the  last  ten,  the  calcuUiion  is  fair)  of  200,000, 
are  the  advantages  to  flow  from  the  Royal  English 
Agricultural  Society  so  small  as  not  to  increase  the  pro- 
duce ol  wheal  one  half  bitfliel  unnuully  per  acre,  which, 
allowing7.i  bushels  per  head,  would  be  sufficient? 

No,  iny  lord,  1  will  not  think  so  meanly  of  the  good 
to  be  deriv(;d  from  the  three  if  rest  aocteties  ot  England, 


Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  I  believe,  if  only  agriculture 
be  protected  and  encouraged,  an  average  crop  will  be 
equal  to  our  consumption. 

There  is  still  a  fourth  queslion,  which  is  almost  the 
same  as  the  second,  and  that  is— The  best  plan  of  ad- 
mitting foreign  corn  when  our  crop  is  not  an  average 
one,  and  we  really  want  it?  To  this  the  same  answer 
may  be  returned.  We  have  within  the  last  two  months 
seen  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  consumer  from  having 
so  large  a  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  on  hand.  The  only 
defects  in  the  law  were,  that  the  duty  lowered  so  ra- 
pidly, thus  offering  an  inducement  to  the  holders  to 
keep  back  their  corn  when  it  was  really  wanted,  and 
escaping  the  payment  of  duty. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  go  further  into  the  sub- 
ject at  present.  I  well  remember  our  never-failing 
friend.  Lord  \Vestern's,  great  objection  to  tlie  change 
of  prohibiiion  for  protection  by  duty  was,  as  he  himself 
told  me,  that  if  ministers  once  obtained  a  revenue  from 
the  import  of  corn,  they  would  soon  consider  it  rather 
in  the  light  of  revenue  than  protection  to  agriculture. 
How  correct  his  lordship's  anticipations  were  is  entirely 
proved  by  the  late  8s.  per  qr.  proposition, 

I  have  to  apologise  to  your  lordship  for  taking  up  so 
much  of  your  valuable  time,  it  you  honour  this  with 
reading  it ;  but  I  could  not  compress  it  without  leaving 
the  subject  in  confusion. 

There  are  many  more  points  of  view  in  which  to  look 
at  It,  but  I  will  only  enumerate  a  few  of  them. 

Our  manufacturing  populaiio:i  forms  undoubtedly  a 
great  proportion  of  the  whole,  but  taking  into  consider.i- 
tion  not  only  our  home  trade,  but  also  our  colonies  and 
dependencies  for  supplying  which  we  are  in  exclusive 
possession,  the  proportion  of  those  employed  in  manu- 
facturing tor  foreign  open  markets  has  been  much  over- 
rated. 

Some  of  those  manufacturers  realised  immense  pro- 
fits a  iew  years  since.  New  mills  and  factories  were 
built ;  new  hands  were  brought,  from  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  aye,  even  as  far  i|s  Sussex.  Produce  is 
doubled,  and  the  moment  a  check  comes,  an  outcry  is 
raised  against  corn  laws— for  that  which  manufacturers 
have  only  to  thank  themselve?. 

If  wheat  i^hould  be  ever  again  10/.  per  qr.  which  it 
was  in  the  last  war,  and  any  farmers  were  mad  enough 
to  invest  capital  in  attempting  10  grow  wheat  on  the 
poorest  part  of  the  Southdowns,  in  view  of  which  I  am 
novv  writing,  what  would  be  the  answer  to  their  demand 
for  protection  at  such  a  standard  of  price?  Why,  that 
their  insane  speculations  deserved  no  encouragement. 
And  why,  my  lord,  is  not  the  same  answer  to  be  given  to 
to  those  manufacturers  who  wildly  embarked  in  such 
nipd  prospects? 

I  will  now  conclude  this  long  letter  by  an  extract 
which  I  published  in  the  pamphlet  in  1826,  as  from  an 
unknown  author.    The  words  were  these: — 

"Governments  who  found  their  prosperity  upon 
manufactures,  sleep  upon  gunpowder.  Do  I  then  think 
(continues  the  writer)  that  England  is  in  danger  of  re- 
volution ?  If  the  manufacturing  system  continues  to  be 
ext«nded  in  increasing  as  it  naturally  does  increase,  the 
number,  the  misery,  the  depravity  of  the  poor,  I  believe 
that  revolution  must  inevitably  come,  and  in  its  mott 
fearful  shape." 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  with  sincere  respect 
and  esteem,  your  lordship's  most  faithful  servant, 

Glynde,  NovA.  John  Ellman. 


PROTECTION  OF  YOUNG  TREES.-'rake  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  fresh  nig'ht-soil,  rather  in  a 
liquid  state,  witli  an  admixture  of  quick  lime,  soot,  and 
a  little  sulphur  Cthc  hitler  ingredient  we  have  often 
dispensed  with,  and  still  produced  the  same  result,)  in- 
corporatiiij:  the  whole  with  a  brush  made  of  old  sacking, 
with  which  we  besmear  the  trees  Irom  the  ground  to  a 
little  above  the  reach  of  the  depredators.  Its  fetid  smell 
leaves  it  when  thoroughly  dry.  It  is  in  no  way  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  trees,  and  from  its  adhesive  quality, 
one  coating  in  the  season  proves  quite  sufficient. 
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CULTURE   OF   THE    CIDER 
ORCHARD. 

(read  BV  MR.  CATO,  GARDENER  TO  LORD  CLINTON, 
AT  THE  GREAT  TORRINGTON  FARMERS'  CLUB.) 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, — Having^  been  re- 
qiieste'l  by  this  society  to  intro(Juce  an  article  on 
the  c!:ltiire  of  tine  cider  orclifxrd,  I  have  j)leasure 
in  laying  the  following  remarks  before  you. 

An  orchard  is  considered  amontist  the  perma- 
nent improvements  of  the  farm,  and  is  therefore 
generally  found  bj'  the  proprietor.  iMost  writers 
on  the  subject  agree  that  a  situation  having  a  decli- 
vitj'  open  towards  the  south-east  is  the  most  favour- 
able; but  as  this  aspect  cannot  always  be  obtained, 
the  best  means  shoujd  be  used  witli  that  which  is 
most  convenient.  Should  the  situation  chosen  be 
exjiosed  to  the  north  or  south-west  winds,  tbe 
first  thing  to  be  set  about  is  to  plant  a  proper 
hC'lge  for  shelter.  The  general  method  of  forming 
hedges  in  this  quarter  is  well  known  :  the  l)est 
soil  is  turned  undermost,  atid  the  subsoil  is  placed 
upjiermost,  into  which  the  plants  are  inserted  ; 
and  from  this  method  arises  the  cause  of  those 
diseased-looking  hedges,  which  often  require  four 
or  five  years  to  make  as  many  inches  of  young 
wood.  The  p'an  I  herein  recommend  is  a  little 
more  expensive  than  that  noticed  ;  the  dimensions 
are  the  same — four  feet  wide  of  the  upjjcr  soil, 
right  across  the  hedge  and  side-drains,  is  to  be 
taken  out  as  an  opening,  and  carted  to  where  the 
hedge  is  to  finish,  to  make  up  the  last  four  feet; 
the  sabsoil  of  the  two  side-drains  is  to  he  put  into 
the  foundation  of  the  hedge ;  the  upper  soil  of  the 
next  tour  feet  is  to  be  j)ut  above  the  subsoil, 
Vv'hich  will  com[)lete  the  first  four  feet,  and  so  on 
till  finished.  When  the  ground  has  become  settled 
or  consolidated,  a  row  of  beech  plants  should  be 
inserted,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  inches  apart ; 
the  superior  growth  will  soon  become  mani- 
fest. I  highly  recommend  a  holly-hedge  for  shel- 
ter ;  the  plants  should  be  planted  at  the  same 
distance  as  beech,  and  should  be  about  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  hio;h.  The  best  season  for  ])lant- 
ing  holly  is  immediately  after  they  have  completed 
their  summer  growth,  which  is  about  the  middle 
of  July.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  d;imp, 
cloudy  weather.  Such  hedjcs  are  close  and  orna- 
mental during  winter.  While  on  the  subject  of 
hedges,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words 
en  hedges  which  divide  the  fields  of  the  farm, 
which  in  this  district  are  generally  used  for  fire- 
wood. If  they  were  made  in  the  manner  described 
for  beech  and  holly,  and  planted  at  four  feet  apart 
with  oak  or  ash — for  the  soil  is  suitable  for  ash — 
no  wood  is  more  profitable  for  hedges.  They 
should  be  both  cut  down  to  within  one  foot  of  the 
ground  two  or  three  years  after  being  planted  ; 
this  will  occasion  the  plants  to  shoot  out  from  the 
sides  and  become  more  valuable.  The  soil  in  this 
district  in  general  is  particularly  suitable  to  the 
growth  of  oak.  Where  three  or  four  hedges  meet 
there  might  be  fine  groups  of  trees  of  all  sorts  in- 
troduced, which  would  become  profitable  to  the 
landowner  as  well  as  ornamental  to  the  country.  I 
merely  mention  this  to  draw  the  attention  of  pro- 
prietors to  the  subject.  Having  completed  the 
fences,  the  linos  of  fruit  trees  should  be  fi.\ed  at 
the  distance  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet,  and  the 
drains  at  the  same  distance  ;  but  if  the  land  is 
wet,  a  drain  must  be  placed  under  every  tree, 
running  at  right  angles  with  the  other  drains.  No 
particular  depth  can  be  laid  down,  but  from  eigh- 


teen to  twenty  inches  into  the  subsoil,  filled  with 
stones,  will  be  sufficient.  The  stones  should  not 
be  brought  above  the  subsoil ;  and  on  opening  the 
drains,  the  sward  that  isremoved  from  thesurface 
should  be  laid  aside,  and  afterwards  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  stones.  Every  individual  v^'ho  plants 
an  orchard  must,  in  order  to  ensure  the  fruittul- 
ness  of  his  trees,  keep  the  ground  perfectly  dry. 
A  great  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  this  district,  and 
when  a  chtyey  subsoil  exists,  such  drains  are  ab* 
solutely  necessary.  The  soil  here  in  general  is 
shallow,  and  I  consider  that  trees  are  better  with 
from  one  foot  to  fifteen  inches  of  good  soil,  than 
if  thev  had  two  feet,  because  in  deep  soil  they  do 
not  generally  ripen  their  wood  wt-H  ;  this  1  be- 
lieve is  the  real  cause  of  so  many  failures  of  crops. 
The  cheapest  way  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the 
trees  is  by  the  operation  of  the  plough  ;  work  it 
to  the  depth  of  the  soil,  that  the  bottom  earth  may 
become  pulverized.  The  September  previous  to 
planting,  the  young  trees  should  have  their  shoots 
shortened  to  two  or  three  eyes.  October  or  No- 
vemher  is  the  proper  time  to  plant ;  and  the  shoots 
which  have  been  previously  shortened  as  des- 
cribed, will  burst  forth  with  more  than  usual 
vigour  in  spring.  A  stake  shouhl  be  placed  to 
support  each  tree,  and  to  keep  it  upright.  During 
the  foil  iwing  September,  the  young  shoots  should 
be  shortened  as  before,  and  the  stakes  removed 
from  such  trees  as  are  well  rooted.  Afterwards 
the  trees  should  be  looked  over  yearly,  pruning 
out  such  branches  as  cross  and  are  too  close.  If 
the  orchard  is  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  a 
hedge  composed  of  a])ple  trees  should  he  run 
along  as  before  described  from  south  to  north  ; 
the  trees  should  be  planted  eight  feet  apart,  and 
trained  np  in  the  shape  of  a  spruce  fir  tree.  I  he 
sorts  suited  for  that  figure  are  the  Siberian  pippin, 
yellow  Siberian,  Siberian  Harvey,  and  Foxley 
pippin  ;  these  are  upright  growing  kinds,  great 
bearers,  and  very  hardy.  Such  a  hedge  in  favour- 
able seasons  would  yield  abundantly,  and  become 
a  great  in'otection  for  the  other  trees  during 
spring  and  autumn.  J'he  object  of  planting  the 
trees  at  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  apart  is  twofold — 
it  admits  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  likewise  it 
is  calculated  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  grass  ;  so 
that  in  seasons  when  apples  fail,  the  loss  is  the 
more  trifling.  The  orchard  ground  during  the 
first  si.K  or  seven  years  may  be  put  under  the  fol- 
lowing crops  : — first,  potatoes  ;  second,  Swedish 
turnips  ;  third,  mangel  wurzel  ;  fourth,  beans ; 
fifth,  cabbage ;  sixth,  white  carrots ;  seventh, 
early  turnips — care  being  taken  not  to  crop  near 
to  the  trees,  but  keeping  at  a  distance,  so  as  their 
roots  may  not  be  disturbed  :  during  the  season  of 
growth,  the  soil  around  the  roots  of  the  trees 
should  be  stirred  with  an  iron-toothed  rake,  which 
will  greatly  add  to  their  growth  and  health.  The 
object  of  these  green  crops  is  to  get  the  land  well 
pulverized  and  thoroughly  cleaned  ;  therefore  no 
weeds  in  any  of  these  crops  should  be  allowed  to 
run  to  seed.  The  ground  should  be  cleared  of 
the  early  turnips  by  the  middle  of  July,  and  about 
the  first  of  August  sown  down  with  grass  seeds,  for 
permanent  pastui-e.  Paccy's  jjerennial  rye-grass, 
white  clover,  and  wood-grass,  (i)oanemoralisj,arc 
the  most  suitable  for  j)ermanent;  pasture  under 
trees. 

I  here  subjoin  Mr.  Lawson's  kinds  and 
quantities  of  grass  seeds  for  pernmnent  pasture; 
likewise  several  recipes  from  the  Gardeners' Ma- 
f/azine  and  Chronicle  for  destroy! tig  American 
blight  (Aj)his  lanigera).     In  oflering  a  few  of  n)y 
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O'.vn  practical  remarks  on  this  uincas^,  1  Iie^  ta 
state  that  it  may  be  kept  down  with  attention,  if 
taken  at  an  ear!y  stage  of  its  progress  ;  hut  in  this 
quarter  a  great  many  of  the  orchard  tiees  arc  so 
crowfh  d  liy  thick  planting,  that  a  free  circulation 
of  air  is  excluded;  and  in  such  I  have  found  the 
bhglit  to  prevail  most  extensively.  The  best 
plan  for  such  is  to  trench  up  the  trees,  taking 
care  to  gather  out  every  ohi  root  as  the  Vvork  pro- 
cepds.  The  ground  should  then  be  put  under  a 
corn  crop,  and  afterwards  under  green  crop,  after 
which  the  trees  should  be  planted  and  the  ground 
croj.ped  as  formerly  recommended  ;  for  when  the 
blight  prevails  extensively  in  an  old  orchard, 
every  attempt  to  clean  and  bring  the  trees  to  a 
healthful  stale  becomes  of  no  avail,  and  yields  no 
recompense  for  the  trouble.  When  an  orchard 
looks  exhausted,  ceases  to  bear  well,  and  the  fruit 
becomes  small,  the  heads  of  the  trees  should  be 
well  thinned  out,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move branches  one  inch  in  diameter,  Forsyth's 
plaster  should  be  applied  to  the  wound.  The 
lichens  that  overspread  the  bark  of  the  trees 
should  be  scraped  off,  and  the  tree  washed  over 
with  warm  soapsuds  or  warm  soapy  water,  using 
a  sharp  brush.  During  the  succeeding  summer 
the  tree  will  produce  young  wood  where  branches 
were  pruned  off,  and  all  throughout  tlie  top, 
which  afterwards  should  be  thinned  in  autumn. 
The  drainage  should  he  carefully  attendefl  to,  and 
the  ground  should  be  trenched  within  four  feet  of 
the  stems  of  the  trees,  working  all  beyond  that 
distance  among  the  roots  with  a  three  pronged 
fork  to  its  original  depth.  The  space  of  four  feet 
around  the  stem  of  the  tree  to  be  pointed  over 
shallow  vi-ith  the  fork,  and  frequently  stirred  in  the 
growing  season;  all  cropping  is  to  be  excluded 
Irom  this  si)ace.  The  other  part  of  the  land 
should  be  well  manured,  and  two  or  three  green 
crops  taken,  and  afterwards  laid  down  with  grass 
seeds,  as  formerly  described.  Were  orchards 
thus  mannged,  disease  would  become  less  preva- 
lent,  atul   the    produce    much    more    abundant. 

"  American  blight   {Aphis   lanigera) Many  pre- 

s-rriptions  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in 
the  Gardeners'  Magaziyie  for  the  American  blight. 
Oil  destroys  the  insect,  but  is  hurtful  to  the  tree. 
Vitiiol  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  sour  drops 
(ai)out  seven  parts  of  water  to  one  of  vitriol,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  vitriol),  if  applied  by 
rubbing  well  into  the  crevices  of  the  wood  where- 
ever  the  kind  of  hoariness  produced  by  the  insect 
is  perceptible,  we  have  found  in  practice  to  de- 
stroy the  insect  without  hurting  the  tree  :  it  is 
Vf  ry  penetrating.  Hot  water  is  apt  to  cool  before 
reaching  those  insects  that  are  in  very  inaccessible 
crevices." 

*'  Coal  tar  to  be  applied  with  a  small  brush  to 
the  ])art  affected." 

"The  brown  pyroligneous  acid  is  also  a  most 
effectual  remedy  for  the  American  blight." 
GRASS  SKEUS  FOR  PKRMAiNENT  PASTURE. 

I'eicnnial  ryegrass  301bs. 

A  0|)ccinus  pratensis 8 

Dutylis  gl  merata 5 

Festuca  pratensis 5 

Piia  trivialis   g 

Plilcum  pratense 7 

Trif'ilinm  repens 10 

'    pratense ;i 

medium   3 

Medicago  lui)ulina   ;? 

FOilSVTH'S  PLASTER. 
Ono  bushel  of  fresh  cow-dung ;  half  a  bushel 


of  lime-rubbish  from  old  buildings  .'ti:at  from 
ceiUngs  of  rooms  is  preferable)  ;  half  a  bushel 
of  wood-ashes  ;  and  a  sixteenth  part  of  a  bushel 
of  pit  or  river  saud  :  the  ihice  last  articles  arc  to 
be  sifted  tine  before  they  are  mixed;  then  work 
theni  svell  together  with  a  spade,  and  afterwards 
with  a  wooden  beater,  until  the  stuff  is  very 
smooth,  like  fine  plaster  used  for  the  ceilings  of 
rooms.  The  composition  being  thus  made,  cut 
the  bark  smooth,  rounding  off  the  edges  ;  then  laj' 
on  the  plaster  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  all  over 
the  wound,  finishing  the  edges  as  thin  as  possi- 
ble ;  then  take  a  quantity  of  dry  powder  of  wood- 
ashes  mi.'sed  with  a  sixth  part  of  the  ashes  of 
burnt  hones  ;  put  into  a  tin  box  with  holes  in  the 
top,  and  shake  the  powder  on  the  surface  of  the 
plaster  till  the  whole  is  covered  over  with  it,  beat- 
ing it  with  the  hand. 

CIDER  APPLES. 

1.  Siberian  pippin.  !).  New  red  must. 

2.  Grange      do.  10.  Old  red  must. 


3.  Foxley       do. 

4.  Siberian  Harvey. 
.">.  Hogshead. 

(>.  Hagloe. 

7.  Woodcock. 

8.  Yellow  Siberian. 


11.  Redstreak. 

12.  Court  pendu. 

13.  Warwickshire. 

14.  Harvey's. 

15.  Cockage. 

H).  Minshul  crab. 


V/ITNEY   FARMERS'   CLUB. 

Monthly  Mketing,  Nov.  4. 

The  Chairman,  (Mr.  H.  Bateman^  introduced 
the  subject  for  the  evening. — "  The  use  of  nitrate 
of  soda  as  a  manure — "  From  his  own  experience 
he  was  inclined  to  think  unfavourably  of  its  use, 
having  tried  it  upon  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  with- 
out any  beneficial  result ;  he  believed  that  where 
success  had  attended  the  use  of  this  manure  it 
formed  the  exceiition  and  not  the  rule.  Even  among 
the  advocates  for  this  manure,  there  was  much 
conflicting  evidence  ;  he  instanced  many  contra- 
dictory statements  of  different  writers  upon  the 
subject;  and  as  toils  destroying  grub  and  wire- 
worm,  his  own  trials  had  _no  such  effect.  His 
opinion  was,  lookino;  at  it  as  an  expeiuliture  u[)on 
foreign  produce,  tiat  the  same  outlay  upon  corn 
feeding  would  be  a  better  means  of  promoting  the 
farmer's  interests,  producing  not  only  the  benefits 
said  to  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  this 
article,  but  also  the  many  advantages  arising 
from  the  consumption  of  his  own  produce,  and 
that  with  theincrease  of  consumption  theincrease 
of  future  produce.  He  concluded  by  exhibiting 
calculations  and  statements  upon  the  respective 
merits  of  soda  and  corn. 

Mr.  Lke  (Ducklington),  produced  two  spe- 
cimens of  wheat  ears,  which  he  laid  before  the 
meeting,  having  been  gathered  at  the  same  time 
from  adjoining  ridges  or  portions  of  one  ground  ; 
one  having  been  dressed  with  soda  1  i  cwt.  to  the 
acre,  the  other  not — the  soil  a  stiff  clay,  both, 
portions  cultivated  alike.  The  dift'ercnce  in  these 
two  bunches  of  corn  was  very  great ;  the  one 
gathered  from  where  no  soda  had  been  used 
weighed,  thirteen  cars,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce; 
the  same  number  of  cars  from  that  portion  of  the 
land  manured  with  soda  being  over  1]  ounce  ; 
the  straw  was  larger  in  the  last  and  mildewed 
and  not  ripe  so  soon  as  the  former.  He  considend 
the  extra  produce  at  twelve  bushels  per  acre, 
which  at  the  present  price  of  wheat  left  a  net 
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profit  of  50s.  per  acre ;  lie  liad  sown  the  like 
quantity  on  grass  land— one  au  inferior,  the  othe^ 
a  better  poil ;  there  was  an  immediate  benefit 
upon  the  former,  but  not  sufficient  for  a  remune- 
ration ;  the  latter  was  a  large  produce,  but  tlie 
crop  was  spoiled  by  the  wet  season,  which  prc- 
Ycnti.d  an  estimation  of  the  quantity. 

^Ir.  .Ias.  Clinch  (Witney.)  His  c.tperiment 
was  upon  three  different  crops,  sowing  alternate 
ridges — result  not  successful,  the  wheat  api)nared 
finer  in  the  ear ;  the  oat  and  barley  higher  in  the 
straw,  but  no  increase  in  the  grain.  In  referring 
to  the  system  of  corn  feeding,  he  alluded  more 
particularly  to  the  remarkable  superiority  iu  the 
quality  of  the  wool,  and  also  the  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  fleece,  being  in  many  instances  one- 
fourth  more. 

Mr.  Tnos.  Jonks,  (Mnrsli  Haddon.)  The  result 
of  an  application  to  mixed  seeds  was  an  increase 
of  half  a  ton  per  acre;  wheat  was  larger  in  the 
straw,  and  a  trifling  produce  over  those  lands  not 
dressed  upon  a  light  grave!  ;  on  barley  and  oats 
the  appearance  was  good  while  growing,  but  no 
satisfactory  result  at  harvest ;  on  grass  no  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  GiLLETT  (Brizenorton),  had  used  one  cwt. 
per  acre  upon  corn  and  grass  ;  and  although  the 
straw  in  some  instances  appeared  larger  and 
stronger,  there  was  no  more  corn.  On  some 
Italian  ryegrass  there  was  a  great  improvement 
and  a  profitable  result ;  in  all  other  trials  the 
expense  was  not  covered,  and  in  most  cases  it 
was  a  complete  failure.  The  following  summary 
shews  each  experiment :  — 
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Mr.  GiLLETT  favoured  the  company  with  a 
statement,  shewing  the  superiority  and  advantages 
of  corn  feeding. 

Mr.  James  Pratt  (Leafield),  was  one  who  had 
not  yet  tried  this  experiment,  and  from  the 
evidence  brought  forward  he  probably  never 
should  ;  being  convinced  fro  ■■  fifteen  years  ex- 
perience that  corn  feeding  has  every  advantage, 
and  that  the  use  of  soda  must  give  way  before  the 
far-to-be-preferrcd  method  of  consuming  corn  on 
the  farm  ;  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil  were 
thereby  highly  increased,  the  labour  required  was 
less,  the  ploughing  was  easier  and  better,  and  the 
crops  it)  succession  told  a  beneficial  result. 

IMr.  Richard  Lord,  Wr.Thoinas  Bliss  and  other 
members,  gave  the  results  of  their  diftereni  trials 
with  this  manure,  which  all  tended  to  'convince 
the  meeting  that  the  benefits  derived  trom  its  ap- 
plication, even  in  those  instances  where  successful, 
were  not  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  cost  and 
outlay,  and  the  following  resolution  was  agreed  to  : 
— "  That  the  evidence  adduced  upon  this  question 
is  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  general  use  of  nitrate  of  sod.i  as  a 
manure  to  the  British  fanner.  That  should 
another  season  be  productive  of  other  results, 
and  after  being  more  minutely  examined  and  at- 
tended to,  the  subject  ought  to  have  another  dis- 
cussion at  a  future  period."        S.  Collier,  Sec. 


ON  DESTROYING  SLUGS. 

Sir, — This  has  been  a  most  genial  season  for 
breeding  of  slugs  ;  and  they  are  now  so  numerous, 
that  if  they  are  not  destroyed,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  they  will  in  the  United  Kingdom  cause 
a  deficiency  of  from  12  to  1,500,000  quarters  in  the 
yield  of  the  ensuing  wheat  crop. 

They  may  be  eificiently  destroyed  by  getting  a 
quantity  of  new  lime  (old  will  do,  but  not  so  well), 
and  placing  it  in  some  convenient  place  to  slacken 
six  or  seven  days,  against  the  evenings  are  moon- 
light. Then  about  seven  o'clock — not  in  stormy  but 
mild  evenings — let  a  man  (with  a  boy  to  lead  the 
horse)  take  a  fair  cart-load  of  the  prepared  lime, 
and  pass  over  the  corn-field  against  the  wind,  and 
with  a  small  hand-shovel  spread  it  wide  and  high  in 
the  air  ;  and  every  particle  of  it  will  do  moreor  It-ss 
execution.  When  the  cart  has  passed  over  the  field 
it  should  be  taken  back  to  the  windward  side  again, 
and  then  take  another  breadth,  and  so  on  till  the 
field  is  finished.  About  two  bushels  of  lime  well 
managed  will  do  for  aa  acre,  and  at  the  same  time 
kill  the  greater  part  of  the  slugs  in  the  hedges. 

The  cost  and  trouble  would  be  compensated  by 
the  benefit  the  plant  would  derive  from  such  a 
sweet  though  slight  top-dressing.  It  will  be  found 
that  by  seven  o'clock  of  mild  evenings  through  this 
month  and  the  next,  the  whole  fraternity  will  be 
unhooded,  and  either  crawling  or  feeding.  Slugs 
are  not  destroyed  by  frost,  but  only  kept  at  home 
whdst  it  continues.  It  will  be  expedient,  in  order 
to  get  the  lime  well  slackened,  to  rake  the  lumps  to 
the  outside  of  the  heap,  and  at  times  sprinkle  them 
slightly  with  a  wateririg-pof. 

bince  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  an  article  in 
your  paper  of  the  8th  on  the  same  subject ;  but  as 
mine  is  somewhat  different,  and  as  1  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  destroying  slugs,  you 
will  perhaps  inserc  it.     I  am,  Sir, 

An  Octogenauian  Gardener. 
Romiey,  Nov.  ilth,  1841. 
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SHORT    HORNS   (HEREFORDS.) 

TO    THE    EDITOR  OK  THE  MARK-LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — Seeing  iu    )'Our  paper  an  account   of  the 
prices  of  short-horns,  with  reference  to  other  stock, 

1  beg  to  introduce  a  few  to  your  notice  vvliich  you 
had  omit  ed.  For  instance,  at  Mr.  Parkinson's  side 
at  Babwonb,  May  29,  1840,  "  Adelaide,"  (a  iour 
yrs.  old  cow^  sold  to  J.  Ingham,  Esq.,  for  220  gs. ; 
'"' Collard,"  a  bull  calf,  sold  for  200  gs.  to  R.  M. 
Fox,  Esq.;  and  you  will  see  by  Mr.  F's.  catalogue, 
that  he  bas  been  resold  at  a  less  price,  but  tlv.it  was 
accounted  for  from  his  suffering  from  the  epi- 
demic, and  lameness  in  the  knee  from  an  accident ; 
otherwise,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  made 
prime  cost,  as  a  gentleman  had  a  commission  to  give 
200  gs.  for  him  if  all  right.  You  will  also  see  that  a 
two  yrs.  old  heifer  was  sold  for  105  gs.  at  Fox  Hall ; 
another  at  70  gs.,  and  2  yearlings  at  62  and  66  gs. 
And  as  I  thins  you  refer  to  a  sale  of  Herefords  two 
years  ago,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  sales 
at  Mr.  J.  CoUings,  of  White  House,  Sept.  10, 1839, 
■where  Rosabella,  9  yrs.  old  cow,  sold  for  103  gs. ; 
Rally,  6  yrs.  old,  100  gs. ;  Rosina,  4  yrs.  old,  170 
gs. ;  Young  Racbael.o  yrs.  old,  200  gs. ;  Roseberry, 

2  yrs.  old,  140  gs. ;  Ruth,  2  yrs.  old,  105  gs.  ; 
Rarity,  1  yr.  old,  140  gs. ;  Rosamond,  1  yr.  old,  90 
gs. ;  Rosy,  (heifer  calf)  52  gs.  And  at  Castle 
Howard,  on  Sept.  12th,  1839 — Retribution,  5  yrs. 
old,  sold  for  103  gs. ;  Sweet-looks,  10  yrs.  old,  150 
gs. ;  Martha,  9  yrs.  old,  83  gs. ;  Fairy,  6  yrs  old, 
92  gs. ;  Ringlet,  4  yrs.  old,  82  gs.  ;  Dowager,  3  yis. 
old,  110  gs. ;  and  her  twin  sister  Duchess,  81  gs. ; 
Spot  and  Spotless,  2  yrs.  old,  twins,  71  and  70  gs. ; 
Fancy,  3  yrs.  old,  160  gs.  ;  Margaret,  3  yrs.  old,  90 
gs.  ;  Belshazzar,  8  yrs.  old  bull,  l70  gs. ;  Gan- 
thorpe,  7  yrs.  old,  lOO  gs. ;  Boz,  2  yrs.  old,  100  gs. ; 
Lord  Stanley,  and  St.  Ledger,  1  yr.  old,  lOO  gs. 
each;  and  on  the  same  day,  Mr." Edward's  May- 
flower, a  9  yrs.  old  cow,  sold  for  170  gs;  Fogn-a- 
tborpe,  105  gs.;  Dahlia,  4  yrs.  old,  150  gs. ;  Mali- 
bran,  3 yrs.  old,  300  gs.;  Golden  Drop,  1  yr.  old, 
135  gs.;  and.Temima,  a  heifer  calf,  100  gs. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
November  8.  A  Constant  Reader. 


valuable  paper,  some  account  of  tlie  prices  at  which 
the  steer  calves   of   the   different   breeds  have  been 
sold,   has  induced    me  to    address  you  on  this  sub- 
ject.—  I  am,  Sir,  vour  obedient,  bumble  servant, 
Berwick,  Susie.ifi^ou.  19.  \Vm.  Stack. 


Sir, — I  read  with  pleasure  your  article  in  the 
Express  of  the  1st  inst.,  on  the  prices  that  have 
been  obtained  for  animals  of  the  Short-horn,  Here- 
ford, Devon,  and  Sussex  breeds  at  the  recent  sales; 
hut  I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  those 
prices  show  at  all  the  relative  value  of  the  respective 
breeds,  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  agricultural 
class.  The  Iiigb  price  shows  only  the  scarcity  of 
animals  of  that  particular  breed,  of  which  such  ani- 
mals may  be  ;  in  other  words,  1  believe  the  high 
price  of  a  bull  or  a  cow  depends  on  its  superiority 
to  others  of  the  same  breed,  without  any  reference 
•whatever  to  the  relative  value  of  that  particular 
breed.  If  it  be  so,  the  extraordinary  prices  of 
bulls  and  cows  form  no  criterion  of  the  value  of 
their  respective  breeds  ;  but  I  think  the  price  of 
steer  calves,  or  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  the  raw 
jnatprial  of  beef,  would  be  some  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  relative  values  of  different  breeds; 
for  I  apprehend  that  steer  calves,  of  whatever  breed, 
will  bring  only  their  intrinsic  value,  which  depends 
entirely  on  the  supposed  expence  of  producing 
froni  them  a  certain  quantity  and  quality  of  beef, 
which  is  the  ultimate  object  in  purchasing  bulls 
and  cows. 

The  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  from 
your  numerous  correspondents,  and  publish  in  your 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  STOCK  IN 
IRELAND. 

On  IMonday,  Nov.  Lthu  entire  herd  of  improved 
short  horned  cattle,  iIkj  properly  of  Richard  Fox,  l'>q., 
of  Fox  Hall,  near  Rathowen.  Ireland,  was  submitted 
for  pul)lic  competition  by  Mr.  Weiherell.  Forty-six 
lots  averaged  more  than  41/.  each,  the  highest  price 
given  being  105  guinea?  for  a  heifer.  The  stock  was  in 
moderate  condition,  liuvinsr  suffered  from  the  epidemic. 
The  following  arc  the  prices  realised  :— 
Lot  cows  AND  HEIFERS. 

1.  Splendid,    roan,    calved  in    1835,   27    gs. — pur- 
chaser :  —  Fowler. 

2.  Julia,  roan,  calved,  1831,  bred  by  Capt.  Barclay, 

of  Ury,  42  jrs. — St,  George  Gray. 

3.  May  Rose,  roan,  calved  1833,  50  gs. — J.  Parkin- 

son. 

4.  Moss  Rose,    roan,  calved  in  1832,  42  gs. — Tot- 

tenham. 

5.  Lilly,  roan,  calved  in  1834,  50  gs.— J.  Parkinson. 

6.  MuLBEURY,  roan, calved  in  1834,  42  gs. — Crawturd. 

7.  Caknation,  roan,  calved  in  1835, 50gs. —  Wetherell 

8.  PicoTEE,  roan,  calved  in  1835,  50  gs. — Wetherell. 

9.  White  Kose,  calved  1837,  46  gs.— Wetherell. 

10.  Rosajiond,  red  and  white,  calved  in  1837,  40 gj. 

—  Wetherell. 

11.  Red  Rose,  calved  Sept.  22nd,  1838.  42  gif.— AVc- 

therell. 

12.  Cowslip,  white,  calved  1838,  43  ars.— J.  Parkinson. 

13.  Bilberry,  white,  calved  1838,  36  gs.— J.  Parkin- 

son. 

14.  Nymph,  roan,  calved  in  1838,  50  gs.— Wetherell. 

15.  Redworth,  roan,  calved  in    1838,  28  gs. — Hon. 

King  Harman. 

16.  Maid  or  the  Mill,  26  gs. — Ganley. 

17.  Beauty,  29  ffs. — Ganley. 

18.  By  Second  Comet,  out  of  a  well-bred  Cow.     Not 

sold. 

19.  Strawberry,  roan,  calved  1839,41  gs. — Wetherell, 

20.  Crocus,  white,  culved  1839,  70  gs.— Tuite,  .M.P. 

21.  Hyacinth,  roan,  calved  1839, 105  gs.— Wetherell. 

22.  Tuberose,  roan,  calved  1810,66  gs.— J.  Parkiu- 

SOB. 

23.  Fleur  de  Lis,  roan,  calved  1840, 40  g?.— Totten- 

ham. 

24.  Cranberry,  roan,  calved  1340,40  gs.— Totten- 

ham. 

25.  Caroline,  white,  calred  1840.40  gs.~W^etherell. 

26.  Anemone,  roan,  calved  1840,  62  gs.— Tottenham. 

27.  Wild  Rose,  white,  calved  1840,  29  gs. — Lambert. 
2S.  Rosalie,  roan,  calved  1840,  47  gs.— Parkinson. 
29.  China  Rose,  roan,  calvtd  1841,27  gs.— Totten- 
ham. 

.30.  Rose  de  Meaux,  by  Collard,   not  sold. 

31.  Miss  Fleming,  by  Collard,  10  gs.— O'Connor. 

.32.  Young  Lily,  iSgs.— Lambert. 

33.  Rosabel.  21gs. — O'Connor. 

34.  Rodanthe,  20gs. — Tottenham. 

35.  By  Second  Comet,  9gs.— Hon.  King  Harman. 

BULLS. 

36.  Second  Comet,  roan,  calved  1833,  24gs.— Power. 

37.  Collard,  roan,  calved  Sept.  4, 1839,  80gs.— Lord 

Lorton. 
33.  Narcissus,  roan,  calved  1840,  60gs. — Burrows. 

39.  Rosart,  red  and    white,  calved    1841,    46gs. — 

Richardson. 

40.  Cowboy,  roan,  calved  iu  1841,  20gs.— Hapgerty. 

41.  SNOWDRor,  white,  calved  in  1841, 30gs. —  I  uite. 

42.  WtLCOMK,  white,  calved  1841,  38gs.—  Grabey. 

43.  By  Collard,  13gs.— Edgeworth, 

44.  Rathreagii,  52gs. — Wetherell. 
Bull  call",  I6gs,— Bojd. 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL    AGRICULTURAL    REPORT    TOR 
NOVEMBER. 

The  first  subject  wbicb  unquestionably  demands 
our  atiention  in  this  report,  is  the  immense  quantity 
of  rain  which  has  fallen  in  tbe  course  of  the  month. 
That  the  excess  of  moisiure  b  is  been  great,  almost 
beyond  recollected   precedent  at   any  previous  cor- 
respondincj  period  of  the  year,  no   one,  we  ieel  as- 
sured, will  attempt  to  deny  ;  hence  have  arisen  diffi- 
culties of  no  ordinary  character,  against  which  even 
the  most  skilful  and  most  practised  agriculturist  has 
not  been  able  to  contend.    In  this  respect,  as  indeed 
in  many  others,  we  como  before  our  readers  under  no 
very  cheering  auspices;  yet,  and    notwithstanding 
the  accounts  which  have  continued  to  reach  us  from 
niosi  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  more  jiarticu- 
larly  from  our  provincial  districts,  we  earnestly  con- 
ceive tbat,  prospectively  speaking,   there  is  not,   so 
much  cause  of  alarm  as  many  persons  have  intimated. 
True,  tlie  saturated  condition  of  the  land  has  rendered 
the  operation  of  wheat  sowing  one  not  only  of  diffi- 
culty, but,  in  many  instances,  of  impossibility  ;  while 
it  is  a  fact  that,  up  to  the  time  we  write,  many  farmers 
occupying  heavy  soils,  even  in  those  counties  usually 
most  forward,  have  not  commenced  that  operation  •, 
and  others,  who  may  he  considered  fortunate  enough 
to  have  sown  a  |)ortion,  complain  loudly  of  the  depre- 
dations of  the  slug,   and  tbe  rotting  of  the   corn  be- 
fore it  vegetates  ;  combined  with  this  tbat  thousands 
of  loads  of  manure  would  have   been  carted  for  this 
golden  crop  could  the  fallows  bave  borne  tbe  weight 
of  the  teams.     If,   however,   we  refer  back    to    the 
year  1839,  we  shall  find  tbat,  independently  of  an  un- 
usually bad  harvest,  many  wlieat  growers  were    un- 
able to  sow  scarcely  a  tithe  of  their  corn  before  tbe 
latter  end  of  December,  and  immense  breadths  in- 
tended  for  tbat  grain  were  never  finished.     So  far, 
therefore,  we  must  not   despair,   as,  if  tbe    weather 
should  prove  propitious  during  the  greatest  part  of 
December,   no  reasonable  doubts  can  be  entertained 
of  most  of  tbe  winter  wheats  being  placed  in   tbe 
ground.     But  should  this  not  be  tbe  case,  a  genial 
spring  may  work  wonders  in  tbe  vegetable  creation, 
especially  as  it   has  fiequently  been  observed  that 
spring-sown  corn  often   yields    nearly,  or  quite   as 
beavy  a  return  as  that  which  bas  been  drilled  in  tbe 
autumn. 

Tbe  young  grain  plants  wbich  bave  come  under 
our  observation,  have  looked  remarkably  strong  and 
bealthy,  with  a  degree  of  regularity  truly  pleasing 
to  the  eye  ;  not  only  to  tbat  of  the  amateur  in  such 
matters,  but  also  that  of  tbe  practical  man  :  but  the 
switches  bave  exhibited  a  comparative  thinness, 
arismg  from  a  difficulty  of  finishing  the  major 
portion  of  tbe  fields  where  situated  in  hollows,  in  a 
workmanlike  manner.  To  revert  to  the  slug,  we 
would  intimate  that  tbe  best  method  we  have  ever 
discovered  for  its  eftectual  destruction,  has  bfen  that 
of  throwing  over  the  land,  previously  to  its  being 
ploughed,  about  15  cwt,  of  slaked  lime  to  the  acre, 
as  hot  as  it  can  be  bandied  ;  which  system  has  not 
only  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  the  insect,  but  pre- 
vented a  recurrence  of  tbe  evil  in  following  years. 

As  relates  to  tbe  present  year's  yield  of  wheat, 
accounts  are  ex'rtmely  various;  but  the  more 
general  opinion  seems  to  be,  tbat  it  is  certainly 
beneath  an  average,  by  about  one-eii;btb  :  this, 
together  with  the  inferiority  of  the  samples  offering 
in  most  of  the  principal  markets  in  this  cuuntry,  bas 
induced  many  persons  to  imagine  that  the  quoiatiuns 


will  rise  far  above  tbose  at  present  quoted.  From 
what  we  bave  been  able  to  learn,  it  may  be  fairly- 
stated  that  they  have  reached  quite  their  muiimum  ; 
but  any  material  depression — unless,  indeed,  the 
supplies  now  ibrthcoming  should  greatly  exceed  tbe 
consumptive  demand — cannot  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  be  looked  forward  to.  Good  dry  and 
beavy  corn  must,  of  necessity,  command  remune- 
rating prices  ;  but,  for  the  secondary  and  otherwise 
out-of-condition  sorts,  terms  must  be  low,  from  their 
forming  the  bulk  of  tbe  receipts.  Of  late  years, 
there  has,  certainly,  been  an  inducement  for  a  close 
attention  to  tbe  growth  of  wheat  ;  and  we  are  happy 
to  state,  that  manv  of  the  most  extensive  producers 
have  intimated  "their  intention  of  increasing  the 
breadth  of  land  under  its  culture  this  season,  if  cir- 
cumstances permit.  This  is  a  point,  the  im- 
portance of  which  we  wish  to  impress  upon  their 
minds,  from  the  conviction,  tbat  it  is  by  such  means, 
and  such  only,  we  cifn  make  ourselves  independent 
of  the  foreign  grower.  At  intervals,  both  the 
flail  and  thrashing-machine  bave  been  in  active  em- 
ployment, and  large  >]uantities  of  corn  of  all  descrip- 
tions have  been  prepared  for  the  various  markets. 

Barley  is  tbe  next  in  rotation  as  claiming  our  no- 
tice ;  and  we  must  state  that  fewer  really  fine  sorts 
bave  been  brought  forward  than  we  scarcely  ever 
before  recollect.  This  is  accounted  for  by  tbe  bad 
condition  in  vvbicb  it  was  secured,  and  to  many  of 
the  storms  which  passed  over  us  in  the  early  part  of 
August,  laying  most  of  that  which  was  heavy  in 
ear,  and  that  wbich  bad  an  abundance  of  straw  ; 
consequently  most  of  the  parcels  have  proved  very 
coarse  and  damp,  with  u  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of 
them.  As  to  its  acreable  yield,  no  complaints  of 
consequence  bave  been  made,  but  it  is  far  from  be- 
ing considered  a  good  crop,  or  rather  such  a  one  as 
a  farmer  wishes  ti>  have  in  his  possession;  hence  tbe 
quality  of  next  year's  malt  must  prove  anything  but 
satisfactory,  and  very  high  rates  will  doubtless  be 
demanded  for  superfine  parcels.  Of  all  the  white- 
straw  crojjs,  we  should  say  that  oats  are  decidedly 
the  best,  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity  both 
of  grain  and  straw;  but  tbe  most  abundant  may  be 
deemed  the  potato  sorts,  with  which  all  bave  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied.  Both  white  and  grey  peas 
answer  tbe  expectations  formed  of  them  ;  but  the 
haulm  has  been  scarcely  worth  tbe  expense  of  cart- 
ing, from  being  spoilt  by  tbe  rains.  U'his  is  but  of 
minor  importance,  when  the  large  supply  of  inferior 
and  damaged  hay  on  band  is  taken  into  the  account, 
Mazagan  beans  bave,  as  usual,  turned  out  verj-  pro- 
fitable, as  they  are  almost  invariably  carried  some- 
what earlier  than  other  sorts.  Ticks  and  horse- 
beans,  wbich  bave  produced  a  large  quantity  of 
straw,  bave  not  proved  so  good  as  the  former,  yet 
we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  report  favourably  of  the 
pulse  crops  as  a  whole. 

The  securing  the  mangel  wurzel  and  otber  bulbous 
roets  has  occupied  no  little  share  of  attention,  and 
many  light  land  growers  have  secured  enormous 
weights.  Tbe  wet  bas  proved  somewhat  prejudicial 
to  them,and  great  injury  has  been  im|iarted  to  tbe 
land  as  well  as  tbe  forthcoming  crops,  from  the 
difficulty  in  carting  them  off. 

Potato  raising  has  gone  on  briskly  whenever  a 
chance  has  presented  itself.  In  partial  instances 
the  rot  h;is  been  discovered,  yet  the  general  crop  is 
considered  good,  both  us  to  weight  and  qualitv.  This 
refers  particularly  to  Scotimd,  Yorkshire,  Essex, 
Devonshire,  and  the  Cli  niiel  Islands;  from  which 
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quarters  tlie  receipts  in  the  metropolitan  markets 
hive  been  much  on  tlie  increase,  and  appear  to  suit 
the  dealers  remarkably  well,  -.st  low  iltjures. 

We  regret  to  state  that  the  foot-rot  in  sheep,  to- 
gether with  the  epidemic  amongst  neat  stock,  kas 
continued  with  almost  unabated  severity,  and  from 
which  considerable  losses  have  been  sustained  bv 
the  flockmasters  and  graziers.  The  versatility  of  tlie 
climate  has  no  doubt  prodiicpd  much  of  the  liist- 
namcd  disease,  and  too  much  caution  cannot  be  ex- 
orcised at  this  season  in  providing  both  beasts  and 
sheep  with  dry  r'>sting-places,  wbicii  will  tend  much 
t  J  their  complete  restoration  to  healtlj. 

'I'lie  growth  of  turnips  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly great  in  some  of  ihe  districts  situate  in  the 
north,  south,  and  east,  witli  quality  seldom  or  never 
equalled  ;  hence  a  good  supjdy  of  winter  food  has 
been  secured  for  the  stock. 

By  accounts  from  Scotland  we  learn  that  at 
length  the  wholo  of  the  crops  have  been  safely 
stacked  or  housed,  though  in  bad  condition,  espe- 
cially as  relates  to  those  last  secured.  The  growth 
of  wheat  does  not  appear  to  have  come  up  to  tlie 
expectations  of  the  farmers:  but  that  of  other  grain 
is  well  rejiresented.  Good  wheat,  in  the  various 
markets,  has  sold  freely  at  full  rates  of  currency; 
but  in  other  corn  a  limited  amount  of  business  Las 
been  doing. 

In  Ireland  a  large  quantity  oF  rain  has  fallen, 
wbich  has  considerably  retarded  the  progress  of  out- 
door farm  labours.  Of  the  corn  great  complaints 
have  been  made  by  the  growers,  and  a  large  surplus 
of  inferior  grain  remains  on  hand.  The  best  heavy 
wheat  and  oats  have  commanded  a  steady  sale  ;  but 
otherwise  the  demand  has  ruled  dull.  Potatoes 
have  turned  out  remarkably  well. 

At  the  various  markets  of  consumption  in  our 
provinces  as  well  as  at  i^lark  Lane,  the  supplies  of 
wheat  on  sale  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  were 
scanty,  which  produced  a  steady  inquiry  for  that 
article,  at  improving  rates.  After  about  the  20th, 
the  arrivals  became  extensive,  owing  to  which  the 
sale  was  heavy,  at  drooping  currencies.  The  sanie 
observations  may  be  fqually  applied  to  all  other 
kinds  of  corn  as  well  as  pulse. 

The  following  is  our  usual  monthly  statement  of 
the  supplies  and  prices  of  fat  stock"  exhibited  and 
sold  in  Smithtield  cattlo  market.  The  supplies  of 
beasts  have  consisted  of  i.'y,"90  head  ;  of  slieep, 
99,400  ;  of  calves,  749;  and  of  pigs,  1,830  ;  while 
the  prices  have  ranged  as  follows :— Beef,  from 
33,  2d.  to  4s.  6(1.;  mutton,  Ss.  (Jd.  to  5s.;  vcaj, 
4s.  4d.  to  OS.  4d.  ,  and  pork,  4s.  -Jd.  to  3s.  4d.  per 
Rlb^.,  to  sink  ilie  ofFils. 

The  general  quality  of  the  stock  Las  proved  very 
i'lferior  :  and  no  small  portion  of  tho  receipts  from 
Lucolnshire,  Leicestei shire,  £«:c.,  have  bfen  found 
suifeiing  horn  the  |)revadi:ig  epuleniic.  'l"he  violent 
Ciiangps  in  the  weather  have  also  acted  prejudicially 
t'l  the  sheep,  which  have  experienced  greatditricultv, 
from  their  limvness.in  reachino  Ihe  dill'ereiit  lUiirkefy. 
The  aircndance  of denlers  have  been  nuirerous,  while 
the  demand  hns  ruled  somewhat  heavv.  and,  in  some 
f  w  in-iin'ps,  lower  rates  Lave  been  submitted  to  by 
the  salesmen. 

Up  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets,  tLo 
arrivals  of  slaughtered  meat  frotn  Scotland  and 
different  j)art3  of  England  have  been  on  a  very 
modr-rate  scale ;  but  with  meat  killed  in  the 
metrojiolis,  ther.bove  marts  Lave  been  t":urly  sujiplied, 

and  tlie  following  tales  have  been  obtained: iJeef 

Irom  3j.  to  3s.  ad.  ,-  mutton,  3i  4d.to43.  8d.;  veal| 
48.  4d.  to  3s. ;  and  pork,  43,  4d.  lo  5>s.  2d,  per  Slbs. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Noticing-  some  time  since  in  the  "  Banker's  circu- 
lar," a  statement  that  Dorsetshire  never  produced 
so  much  Wheat  as  this  year,  I  was  induced,  from 
what  I  knew  of  tlie  county,  and  connection  Avitli 
parties  residing  in  it,  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  its  cor- 
rectness. For  this  ])urpose,  a  request  was  made  to 
a  party  who,  from  his  connections  and  pursuits,  was 
likely  to  obtain  correct  information,  without  having 
any  interest  to  serve  in  coining  to  any  particular 
conclusion.  The  request  was  made  October  27th. 
Reply  received  Nov.  lltli,  in  allusion  to  the  report: 
— "  The  person  who  maile  this  report  should  come 
to  me,  and  I  would  show  liim  twenty  individuals 
who  would  say  very  diS'erently  ;  for  there  is  a  very 
great  dcliciency  in  the  yield  of  wheat  this  year.  I 
should  have  returned  this  paper  before,  but  I  have 
tried  to  obtain  tho  best  information  on  the  subject 
that  I  possibly  could." 

First  question  sent. — "'  Whether  there  was  a  lar- 
ger breadth  of  wheat  sown  in  Dorsetshire  last  year 
than  there  was  the  year  before  ;  and  if  there  was, 
if  it  was  any  thing  like  one-third,  one-lburth,  or 
one-fifth,  with  any  other  remarks." 

Answer. — "  IVcar  about  tho  same  as  the  year  be- 
fore, as  most  manage  on  the  four-field  system.  if 
the  season  was  ^vet  it  would  not  make  so  much  dif- 
ference in  Dorsetshire,  as  it  is  mostly  dry  land,  and 
the  wheat  was  earlier  than  in  some  counties.  This 
information  1  have  from  several  other  farmers." 

Second  question. — "  How  the  wheat  yields,  and 
how  much  the  deliciency  is  compared  with  last 
year;  please  to  say  how  many  bushels  per  acre  there 
may  be  less  than  last  year,  taking  the  average  of 
the  county  of  Dorsetshire  ?" 

Answer. — "  Eiglit  bushels  per  acre.  This  I  had 
from  several  other  farmers,  liutli  near  ;ind  distant." 

Third  question. — ''  What  is  the  average  deficiency 
in  weight  per  bushel  compared  with  last  year  ?" 

Answer. — "  Deficiency  2^1bs.per  bushel,  which  is 
lOlbs.  per  sack.  This  also  I  had  from  several 
dealers,  millers,  and  farmers,  in  Dorsetshii-e,  both 
near  and  at  a  distance." 

Fourth  question. — "  Is  there  much  damage  done 
to  the  clover  seed  with  the  late  rain  ;  any  jiart  quite 
destroyed — what  proportion  V 

Answer. — "  Two  parts  out  of  four  saved  well 
and  in  good  condition,  and  very  fine  seed  ;  and  of 
the  other  half  (one-half  taken  bad)  about  a  tenth 
part  sjioiled.  The  seed  that  is  hurt  with  the  rain 
will  do  for  home  use  among  the  farmers,  and  the 
best  seed  will  go  to  market." 

As  I  have  been  travelling  out  of  my  own  county 
in  the  above  extract,  I  will  only  adfl  farther,  that  I 
have  since  seen  parties  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  from  the  writer,  who  fully  confirm  tho 
above,  with  one  exception,  in  onejiarishjwho  stated 
that  last  year  there  was  much  less  straw,  but  it 
yielded  well,  but  considered  he  had  now  got  a  bet- 
ter crop,  but  had  tliro.ihcd  but  lit  tie. 

I  have  since  my  last  report  for  the  county  seen 
many  growers,  and  their  almost  invariable  state- 
ment is,  the  wheat  does  not  yioltl  near  so  well  as 
expected;  one-fourth  to  one-lifth  less  per  acre,  is 
not,  I  think,  rating  the  deficiency  too  high.  I  find 
the  light  sandy  soils  are,  if  any  thing,  most  coin- 
lilained.  of.  Last  year  there  was  complaint  of  tiie 
wheat  being  thin  on  trround,  but  before  this  time 
there  were  scarce  any  comi)laints  of  the  crop,  and 
they  were  ready  to  acknowledge  its  being  a  good 
one,  but  now  there  arc  vwrc  coinpln'mts  us  the  sen- 
son  advance,  and  I  know  that  it  varies  in  weight 
from  54  to  G21bs.  against  Tx^  to  l)41bs.  per  bushel 
lust  year;  aud  I  believe  a  great  deal  too  much  stress 
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has  beeu  laid  on  the  larger  breadth  sown.  In  this 
county  there  were  no  doubt  more  acres,  but  where 
a  more  regular  system  is  followed,  the  difference  I 
believe  will  be  found  to  be  to  less  amoimt ;  whereas 
of  the  large  quantity  sown  in  the  spring  of  1840, 
the  yield  was  remarkably  good,  and  of  the  less  por- 
tion sown  at  the  same  season  1841,  it  was  altogether 
the  reverse  ;  from  the  lateness  "of  the  season  and 
from  the  wet  we  have  had,  the  (}uality  will  shew  a 
still  greater  difference. 

Of  the  potato  crop  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
forming  an  estimation.  In  low  situations  a  good 
many  are  entirely  destroyed  ;  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  water,  the  crops  are  either  very  good  or  very 
indifferent,  which  causes  a  great  variation  of  price, 
but  a  large  bulk  out  this  year  are  white,  which  are 
the  ])est  crops,  and  the  high  price  of  pork  will  cause 
a  larger  consumption  of  these ;  they  are  mostly  se- 
cured, yet  the  late  severe  frost  must  have  found 
many  exposed.  Our  wheat  sowing  is  about  three 
parts  over,  of  what  will  be  sown  this  fall;  a  good 
ileal  must  remain  over  to  the  spring.  The  wet  is 
again  set  in,  and  our  lands  are  very  tender.  Beef 
maintains  its  value,  and  the  sUpply  is  not  large. 
Mutton  has  declined  a  little  in  price.  Pork  ad- 
vanced from  8s.  (5d.  to  9s.  Gd.  and  Os.  9d.  per  score. 
Stock  cattle  are  full  3L  or  4/.  higher  than  last 
year,  with  a  quick  sale.  Sheep  have  gone  down  in 
price  28.  to  3s.  per  head,  but  are  still  high  in  pro- 
portion to  fat. — JS'ov.  19. 


YORKSHIRE. 
The  wheat  seeding  upon  all  the  clay  soils  in  this 
county  lias  been  difficult  and  protracted.  Except  a 
very  few  instances,  where  the  seed  was  got  in  very 
early,  the  whole  of  the  Vale  of  Cleveland,  the  ex- 
tensive tract  of  Holderness,  and  other  eminent  wheat 
districts,  were  unsown  tlie  third  week  in  October  ; 
saturated  with  wet,  and  scarcelv  any  prospect  of 
getting  the  seed  in  this  autumn,  at  least.  On  the 
dry  light  soils,  this  naturally  operated  to  extend  the 
breadth  sown  ;  and  as  that  operation  could  go  on, 
notwitbstamiing  the  wet,  on  such  soils,  a  very  great 
breadth  was  sown  on  them,  and  "  daubed  in" — a 
circumstance  as  favourable  to  the  pros[)ects  of  the 
crop  on  light  soils,  as  it  is  unfavourable  on  strong 
descriptions  of  land.  The  sot't  state  of  a  sandy  soil 
during  the  operation  of  sowing  tends  to  assist  its 
consolidation,  and  thus  places  it  in  circumstances 
most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  wheat  plant, 
which,  most  of  all  kinds  of  corn,  requires  a  firm  seed 
bed.  Towards  the  close  of  October  the  rain  ceased, 
and  the  last  week  in  October  and  the  first  week  of 
November  were  spring-like  and  drying  days  ;  so  that 
quite  unexpectedly,  by  sowing  with  pole-harrowing, 
and  under  furrows,  many  thousand  of  acres  of  the 
strongest  clays  were  sown  with  wheat,  under  auspices 
not  altogether  unfavourable.  This  new  demand  for 
seed  operated  astonishingly  on  the  market,  by  in- 
creasing the  demand  most  unexpectedly  ;  while  the 
supply  was  diminished  most  material!}',  by  every 
farmer  being  too  much  occupied  with  sowing  to 
thrash  much  corn  for  themarket.  Thiscircumstance, 
witli  the  soft  and  unmarketable  condition  of  much 
of  the  wheats,  both  in  the  extreme  north  and  south 
of  England,  has  tended  to  raise  the  markets  to  a 
point  which  they  may  never  again  attain  before  next 
harvest,  and  has  raised  an  ignorant  and  senseless 
outcry  respecting  a  deficient  harvest,  to  inflame  the 
public  mind  and  raise  a  party  agitation.  The  early 
sown  wheats  have  made  their  appearance,  and  look 
very  promising.  Stock  are  generally  placed  upon 
the  turnips,  and  they  are  found  to  consume  faist 
beyond  precedent— in  very  many  eases  the  fields  are 


already  cleared,  and  sown,  or  preparing  to  be  sown 
with  wheat.  Sad  complaints  occur  in  the  low-land 
districts  of  the  rot  in  sheep  making  its  appearance, 
but  not  hitherto  to  the  destruction  of  the  flocks. 
The  potato  crop  has  been  almost  universally  light — 
many  have  gone  off  by  the  drv-roc,  but  in  quality 
tliev  are  generally  good.  In  all  cases  they  hnve 
been  got  up  during  the  dry  season,  so  that  none  of 
those  grown  will  be  lost  from  inability  to  come  upon 
the  land  :  they  are  selling  at  tno  shillings  per  buikhel. 
The  land  on  which  they  have  grown  is  generally  ex- 
ceedingly foul.  Preparations  are  actively  mi.ide  in 
making  the  land  ready  for  wheat.  Furm  work, 
owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  season,  is  not  forward, 
except  the  carting  out  of  manure,  which  is  alwii\s 
preferred  being  done  in  wet  weather  if  it  is  not 
sufficiently  fermented,  as  the  wetness  and  lightness 
induced  by  it  excites  fermentation  very  rapidly. 
Markets  generally,  have  an  upward  tendency  ; 
wheat,  from  the  circumstances  above  alluded  to. 
Barley  is  rising  in  price,  and  must  do  so — the  r;ua» 
lity  is  universally  bad,  and  the  quantity  deficient. 
Stock  are  dear,  and  fat  sells  well.  Cake  seems  to 
be  uncommonly  dear.  Wool  is  bought  very  Ciiu'i- 
ously ;  purchases  are  made  to  serve  the  merest  p;e- 
seut  demand  ;  so  that  if  trade  should  improve,  a  rapid 
demand  and  good  price  may  be  depended  upon. — 
November  17. 


CALENDAR 
FOR 


OF  HORTCULTURE 
DECEMBER. 


What  the  winter  may  be  it  is  as  yet  impossible 
to  foretel  but  certain  it  is  that  t!ie  first  night  ot  real 
frost  (Nov.  15)  produced  ice  of  at  least  half  an  inch 
in  thickness ;  the  thermometer  at  8  in  the  morning 
shewing  4  degrees  below  freezing  point.  Snow  fell 
during  the  day  and  in  the  following  night,  so  that 
it  covered  the  fields  and  concealed  the  grass.  Under 
such  circumstances  nothing  could  be  effected,  and 
if  it  continue  in  December,  protective  measures  will 
form  the  gardener's  chief  employment. 

If  the  weather  be  open,  our  dirtctions  at  page 394, 
col.  2,  will  still  apply,  to  which  we  add  the  fullow= 
ing:— 

\EGP.TAEI,E    DEPARTMENT. 

Celery — earth  the  rows,  previously  tying  a  strip 
of  bass'lightly  round  the  plan's  near  the  extremity 
of  the  leaves,  which  ligature  may  now  be  left  on  : 
let  the  earth  be  dry,  and  broken  very  small,  and 
bring  it  up  to  within  five  inches  of  the  tops.  If  se- 
vere frost  then  occur,  lay  bean-stalks  or  pea-hnulm 
along  the  ridges.  Dig  up  a  supply  of  the  best 
bleached  plants,  and  retain  them  under  cover  in  not 
quite  dry  sand  for  use. 

Caiilijiower  plants,  under  glasses  or  in  frHme"! ;  re- 
move yellow  loose  leaves:  give  air  during  the  day, 
but  cover  closely  at  night. 

Sow  early  peas  for  succession — Mazagan,  and 
long  pod-beans.  If  the  plants  of  previous  sowing 
be  up,  draw  a  little  light  earth,  carefully  placing  it 
ridgewise  against  the  stems,  and  stick  the  peas  with 
short  branches  of  spruce  fir,  if  that  can  be  procured, 
for  thev  afford  excellent  protection. 

Salads  — i.  e.,  mustard,  cress,  radish,  in  frames  or 
in  long  boxes  or  troughs,  in  some  temperate  house 
at  work ;  a  warm  vinery  raises,  successional  sup- 
plies in  a  very  few  days. 

Artichokes,  not  yet  landed  up,  if  frost  supervene, 
can  be  very  well  protected  by  laying  pea-haulm  or 
litter  of  straw  around  each  plant. 
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Mushroom- beds  in  t'le  melon  ground  ouo-bt  to  be 
kept  dry  by  deep  coverings  of  straw,  over  wbicU  are 
placed — sloping  like  a  roof — sorae  well  mavle  straw 
hurdles. 

Asparagus  can  be  easily  forced  by  solid,  deep  beds 
of  tree  leaves,  upon  wbicb  a  two  or  tbree-light 
frame  is  placed,  adding  the  requisite  quantity  of  fine 
eartb.  Leaves  answer  equally  well  as  stable-dung, 
and  retain  a  temperate  beat. 

Sea-kail. — Another  set  of  plants  should  be  covered 
with  pots  and  warm  dung,  to  come  in  after  those 
first  excited.  We  prefer  troughs  made  of  slabs  (ex- 
tending over  a  row  of  plants  yO  feei  long)  to  pots  : 
in  every  case  it  would  well  to  cover  e.ich  stool  with 
six  inches  of  river  sand,  or  very  light  sandy  loam  ; 
this  would  confine  the  liail,  and  make  every  shoot 
firm,  white,  and  compact. 

Trench  and  dig,  if  |)ossible,  every  vacant  i)lot;  in- 
corporating rotten  manure  where  required,  among 
the  soil  of  the  second  spit  below  the  surface,  and 
laying  the  upper  soil  ridgewise  above  that. 

rnUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

Neither  plant  nor  prune.  So  far  we  repudiate  all 
the  directions  of  some  old,  but  generally  good 
writers  :  wlien  nature  is  torpid,  and  the  season  ad- 
verse to  every  principle  of  development,  we  would 
neither  disturb  ncr  wound.  On  the  contrary,  pro- 
tect the  trees  by  mulching  deeply  around  the  stems  ; 
then  lightly  fork-dig  borders  and  spaces  between 
tree  and  tree,  to  destroy  weeds  and  render  the  sur- 
face neat.  Cover  Jig-trees,  either  with  mats,  straw 
ropes,  or  by  interlacings  of  fir  branches. 

Examine  the  fruit  in  the  fruit-room,  removing  such 
as  is  decayed.  Keep  all  free  from  frost,  and  in 
the  dark.  Pears  ought  to  be  preserved  in  warmer 
situations  than  apples. 

FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Cover  all  choice  shrubs  deeply  with  semi-decayed 
leaves ;  lay  cakes  of  moss  around  the  stems  of 
rhododendrons,  azalias,  Kalmias,  arbutus,  aucubas, 
&e.,  &Ci,  This  material  is  very  i)rotective,  and  also 
congenial.  Place  auriculas-primulas,  and  all  polled, 
Lardy,  flowering  plants,  in  frames  or  close  pits;  be- 
cause nothing,  however  hardy  it  be,  can  jirosper  so 
well  if  the  soil  in  the  pot  become  hard  frozen.  If 
pits  be  deep,  or  turfed  all  round,  it  will  suffice  to 
cover,  during  severe  frosts,  the  glasses  with  mats 
and  boards,  giving  air  with  the  utmost  freedom  in 
dry,  open  weather.  But  if  a  brick-pit  be  entirely 
above  ground,  the  walls  should  be  protected  by  long 
rye  straw,  or  dry  litter  a  foot  thick,  retained  in  its 
place  by  r.trong  stakes,  interlaced  witli  straw  ropes. 

I'he  greenhouse  must  be  attended  to,  giving  air  in 
dry  days,  and  keeping  out  actual  frost  by  moderate 
fires. 

The  early  Vinery  should  be  excited,  first  having 
laid  leaves  or  manure  a  foot  thick  over  the  surface 
of  the  border.  The  fires  ought  to  be  gentle  till  the 
buds  swell,  and  this  they  will  do  at  a  heat  of  .")0°. 
Subsequently  the  temperature  may  be  increased  five, 
ten,  and  fifteen  degrees  ;  e/i"  being  the  maximum 
by  tire  at  night,  and  7^°  by  fire  during  the  absence 
of  sun  by  day.  One  precaution  ought  to  be  ob- 
served. A  vine  stem  within  the  house  partakes  of 
the  genial  temperature  of  the  internal  atmosphere  ; 
but  a  stem  brought  in  from  the  outside  is  exposed  to 
diflTerent  temperatures.  Therefore,  whenever  a  vine 
is  planted  in  a  border,  the  entire  stem  ought  to  bo 
enclosed,  by  building  a  brick  trough  all  around  it — 
open  however  to  the  air  of  the  house  ;  the  wandering 
roots  are  sale  under  the  covering  abovo  described  ; 
but  the  whol'.^  stem  must  be  warm,  otherwise  the 
branches  and  their  developments  are  linble  to  check 


from   the  perpetual    variations    of   external    tem- 
perature. 

Pine  Stove: — By  this  term,  we  always  wish  to 
imply  the  "fruitiug-house."  I'his  ought  to  be  a  low 
erection,  built  extremely  strong  of  the  best  bricks, 
the  walls  in  every  part  nine  inches  tliicli,  the 
sashes  glazed  with  puttied  laps,  facing  south,  and 
having  only  a  moderate  slope.  A  good  hot  water 
apparatus  should  run  all  round,  and  the  smoke  Hue 
the  entire  length  of  the  bajik  wall,  so  as  to  com- 
municate its  entire  heat.  There  need  be  no  tan  in 
the  pit  of  this  stove.  Sand  will  be  a  more  pure 
material,  and  remain  free  from  worms  ;  powdered 
charcoal,  kept  moist,  might  be  still  better, 

Tlje  large  fruiting  plants  should  be  in  pots  No.  8,  of 
rich  mellow  loam,  pur<s,  or  mixed  three  months  pre- 
viously with  rotted  manure.  This  soil  is, or  ought  now  to 
be  dry,  theutmosphere  cool,  and  every  thing  in  a  state 
of  repose,  'i'his  condition  gives  a  check  to  growth, 
and  renders  all  the  juices  of  the  plant  highly  mature  ; 
and  in  this  state,  tires  being  lighted  and  the  tem- 
perature exalted  to  7.)",  a  quantity  of  water  is  to  be 
given  to  each  plant,  sufficient  to  saturate  the  dry 
soil.  The  roots  are  thus  stimulated,  but  the  juices 
are  in  a  condition  to  produce  floral  organs,  and  not 
leaves.  In  a  word,  the  plant  is  ripe,  and  fruit  is  the 
result. 

When,  therefore,  the  stove  is  once  brought  into 
activity,  the  heat  must  be  rt-gularly  kept  up  till  the 
process  of  maturation  be  jierfected. 

In  the  succession  pits,  a  moist,  steady  atmosphere 
of  65  degrees  must  be  maintained  by  dung-linings, 
and  close  coverings  during  cold  weather  ;  for  in  the 
{jresent  improved  [iractice,  no  check  must  be  per- 
mitted during  growth.  Little  root-watering  is, 
however,  allowed  during  the  dark  months,  the 
gardener  depending  upon  his  dung-linings,  heaped 
to  the  edge  of  the  frame,  for  the  necessary  degree  of 
moisture. 


INSURANCE  AGAINST  HAIL  STORMS. 
— We  observe  t!i;U  notice  has  been  given,  that 
application  is  intended  to  be  made  to  Parliainent  in 
the  next  session  for  leave  lo  bring  in  a  bill  to  in- 
corporate a  Company,  by  the  name  or  style  of 
"The  Farmers' and  Gardeners' Hail  Storm  In- 
surance Company,"  to  enable  the  said  Company  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  some  othcer  or 
officers  thereof,  and  to  grant  other  powers  and  pri- 
vileges lo  the  said  Company. 

TURNIP  HUSiSANDllY.— The  following  extra- 
ordinary produce  isi  turnips  is  to  be  seen  in  a  field  be- 
lonyint,'  to  the  I^arl  of  Cliarleville,  whose  steward,  Mr. 
Kidd,  has  been  the  means  ot  introducing  such  an  im- 
proved system  of  hunbandry  on  his  master's  properly, 
viz. : — 

Yellow  Aberdeen  turnip.  tons.  cwt.  st.  lb. 

Quantity  per  acre  statute  measure ....     ^19     13    7    6 
planiation  measure  ..     80    10    0    0 
Yellow  Tancred  turnips. 
Quantity  psr  acre  statute  measure... .     60     10    0    0 
plantation  measure    ..93      0    0    0 
Swediih  turnips. 
Quantity  per  acre  statute  measure....     60    10    0    0 
plnntation  measure     .08       0    0    0 
White  Tancred  turnip. 
Quantity  per  acre  statute  measure  ... .     79     18    7    8 
plantaiion  measure    ..   1-9     10    0    0 
The  quantity  of  yiouiid  in  tliis  lield  is  twenty- five  sta- 
tute acres.   There  is  alvo  a  very  splenilid  crcs  of  purple 
Norfolk   fflobts  (,T(.\vin!j-  on  the  sumc;   farm.      I  tiis  is 
calouiated  to  iiilord  L'leat  eiicourHfreinent  to  birmers  to 
culiivaii;  jrreen  crops  exteusively,  lor  wlnrli  llie  s"oil 
and  climate  seem  .so  peculiarly  well  adapted. 
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AGRICULTURAL    INTELLIGENCE,  FAIRS,  &c. 


ANDOVER  SHEEP  FAIR  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day last.  The  quantity  of  Sheep  was  net  large,  atid  a 
satisfactory  business  was  transacted.  Although  the 
trade  was  not  puriicalarly  brisk,  yet  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  effecting  sales,  especially  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion, and  very  lew  remuined  unsold.  The  prices  were 
considered  to  be  wiihin  a  trifle  equal  to  those  obtained 
at  the  late  Appleshaw  fair.  The  Town  Fair,  on  Thur:.- 
dav,  for  the  sa!e  of  Hops,  Cheese,  .Sec.,  was  well  at- 
tended. The  quantity  of  Hops  offered  was  small,  but 
few  pocket*  being  left  unsold  at  Weyhill  Fair.  Tiie 
prices  obtained  were  as  follow  : — Farnham,  10/.  to  10/. 
10s.;  Fine  Country,  7/  to  9/.;  Inferior,  5/.  10.^.  to  6/. 
15-:.  A  larger  quantity  of  cheese  was  offered  for  sale 
than  upon  many  recent  occasions.  Inconsequence  of  a 
dispute  respecting  the  tolls  between  the  i'own  Council 
and  the  dealers,  the  lalter  have  refrained  from  attending 
our  late  fairs  ;  it  is,  however,  hoped  that  the  parties 
will  soon  ni;ike  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  and  that 
our  Cheese  Fair  will  be  again  liberally  supplied.  The 
greater  part  was  disposed  of  on  terms  about  as  follow  : 
—Best  Somerset,  /Ss.toSi^.;  second  do.,  70s.  to  74s. ^ 
North  Wilts,  60s.  to  66s. ;  Half  Coward,  48s.  to  52s. ; 
Skim,  28s.  to  30s. 

YORK  MARTINMAS  FAIR.-Tlie  annual  cattle 
and  horse  fair  was  held  on  Mondiiy  last.  In  the  cattle 
market  the  show  of  stock  wasextr'-niely  large  and  good 
— demand  and  prices  quite  equal  to  the  supply.  In- 
calvers  and  milch  cows  were  much  in  request,  and 
brought  good  pricess  to  the  owners.  For  heifers  and 
steers  the  demand  w;ts  aho  pretty  good.  The  horse 
market  wiix  well  slocked,  but  not  with  any  very  supe- 
rior animals,  the  greater  proportion  of  those  being  very 
inferior.  Really  good  road  and  carriage  liorses  com- 
manded a  ready  sale,  and  good  prices,  but  the  others 
were  scarcely  inquired  after. 

DONCASIKR  NOVEMBER  FAIR.-Our  fair, 
held  on  Tuesday  last,  was  well  supplied  with  all  des- 
criptions of  stock,  especially  steers,  which  were  sold  off 
at  good  market  prices.  Fat  slock  sold  well  at  7s.  6d. 
per  stone.  'I'here  was  only  a  moderate  show  of  cows 
and  calves,  for  which  high  prices  were  asked.  In- 
calvers  met  with  a  very  reudy  sale  at  enhanced  rates. 
Several  excellent  lots  of  Craven  beasts  were  exhibited 
for  sale,  and  sold  well  at  good  prices.  There  was  a 
great  number  of  sheep  shown  ns  is  usual  at  this  fair, 
consi<;ting  of  several  good  lots  of  hogs,  wethers,  and 
gimmers ;  from  6^6.  to  6:|d.  per  pound  was  about  the 
averasre  price  for  jiood  mutton.  OF  horses  there  was  a 
good  numbei  exhibited,  but  they  were  principally  of  an 
inferior  description.  Old  horses  met  with  a  readier  sale 
than  u«-ual. 

HAWICK  WINTER  FAIR.-The  show  of  cattle 
did  not  exceed  hall  the  usual  number,  and  a  good  part 
of  those  in  the  market  were  of  an  inferior  description. 
Good  stirk«, six  quarters  old,  were  in  mucii  request,  and 
readdy  picki-d  up  at  high  prices.  Tliere  were  few  two 
year  olds  shown,  but  they  were  also  in  demand.  Milch 
cows  were  much  sought  nfier,  and  good  early  calvers 
sold  quickly  at  great  prices.  There  were  a  few  lots  of  fat 
kyloes  and  other  cattle,  which  were  also  selling  well. 
Pricesmay  be  quoted  as  lollows  .— Stirks,  six  quarters 
old,  from  6/.  to  8/.  and  9/.  10s  ,  while  some  particular 
lots  brought  10/.  to  10/.  15s.  ;  two  year  olds,  11/.  10s.  to 
\?l, ;  milch  eows.  16/.  to  IP,/.;  inferior,  10/.  to  13/. ;  fat 
kyloes,  &c.,G«.  3d. to 6s.  9d.  per  stone. 

CHIPPENHAM  MONlllLY  MARKET,  Fri- 
D.w. —  1  he  first  pitclied  market  lor  corn  was  exceedingly 
well  aiiendeil  by  both  buyer-;  and  fellers:  415  sacks  of 
wheat  were  sold  readily  at  from  30s.  to  35s.  per  sack,  the 
average  price  being32s.  9d.;  419  quarters  of  oarley  sold 
at  from  3!s.  6d.  to  36s.  [ler  quarter;  oats,  21s.  to  '30<.; 
peas,  IS-i.  to  20s. ;  beans,  22s.  to  24s.  per  sack.  The 
supply  of  cattle  was  limited.  The  beef  wiis  not  of  prime 
quality,  ami  sold  at  9-.  6d.  to  IDs.  per  score;  wether 
mutton,  6d.  to  6^d.  perlb. ;  ewes,  SJd.  to  6d.  There 
was  a  large  qiianuiy  of  cheese  pitchi.'d,  65  tons,  but  the 
sales  were  dull ;  thin,  425.  to  52s.  per  cwt. ;  broad,  50*^ 


to  56s. ;  truckles,  50s.  to  60s.  per  cwt.  Butter  (milk). 
Is.  per  lb.;  whey,  lOd.  Fowls,  2s.  6d.  to  3s,  per 
couple  ;  ducks,  S-.-.  per  couple ;  geese,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
eggs,  12  for  Is.  There  were 25  packsof  wool  exhibited, 
part  as  samples;  they  met  a  dull  sale  ;  mixed  from2Ss. 
to  26s.  per  tod,  ewe  from  21s.  to  24s. 

KENDAL.— The  Kendal  November  Cattle  Fair  was 
held  on  Monday  last.  The  number  of  cattle  shown 
was  extremely  small  when  compared  with  previous 
years  ;  consequently  prices  were  high.  The  prices  for 
spring  calvers  may  be  quoted  at  from  12/.  to  15/.,  but 
there  were  a  few  very  superior  animals  which  reached 
as  far  as  20/.  There  was  a  very  contracted  shov;  of  fat 
beasts,  and  those  that  there  were,  met  with  ready  pur- 
chasers. The  attendance  of  servants  for  hire  was  very 
numerous,  and  wages  were  on  the  decline.  Good  stout 
men  obtained  from  about  6/.  to  8/.  for  the  half  year, 
and  those  of  more  slender  build  and  of  younger  years, 
from  3/.  10s.  to  5/.  Many  of  the  servant  girls  were 
unfertunate  enough  not  to  obtain  situations,  and  their 
wages  on  the  whole  were  low.  The  horse  fair  took 
place  on  Tuesday  last,  and  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  horses.  The  prices  ranged  from  about  12/. 
to  18/.  There  were,  however,  two  or  three  animals 
which  reacheJ  40/.  lu  the  evening,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  "  the  halter  for  halter"  dealing  took  place,  which 
wai  carried  on  till  late  at  night,  and  the  buviiiess  done 
in  {this  description  of  horse  wa*  large.  The  murrain 
still  lingers  to  a  considerable  e.xlcnt  among  the  cattle 
in  this  neighbourhood.  At  the  fair  on  Monday  last 
tliere  were  a  great  number  of  cows  v;hich  were  affected 
by  it. — Wesinioielund  Gazelle. 

At  YEOVIL  FAIR,  on  the  17tii,  Down  ewes  sold  from 
24s.  to  32''." ;  horned,  32s.  to  28«.  Lambs  sold  hiah,  IBs. 
to  24s. ;  wether,  28s.  to  35s.  Beef,  of  which  there  was 
not  a  large  supply,  9-^.  to  11:=.  I\Iutton,  5^d.  to  e^d. 
per  lb.  The  demand  for  wool  is  very  languid,  and  the 
prices  were  almost  nominal ;  there  was  a  good  <le:i|  in  the 
farfLiers'  hands.  There  has  been  of  late  a  laryc  supply 
of  cheese,  and  a  good  deal  chanaed  hands,  but  at  lower 
prices— 60s.  to  56s.  new  ;  ami  563.  to  63s.  per  cwt. 
prime  old.  Bacon  hn;;  commanded  a  good  price,  6jd. 
to  7^d.  by  the  side,  per  lb.  Good  prime  samples  ot  old 
wheat  are  getting  very  scarce,  and  such  as  631bs.  per 
bush,  are  worth  93.  6d. ;  there  has  not  been  for  years 
a  more  complete  exhau>tion  of  the  old  stock  ;  new  is 
also  very  short  supply,  and  is  v.orih  from  7s.  6d.  to  8s. 
6d.  Flour,  50s.  to  52s.,  with  a  brirk  demand,  and  stocks 
light.  Oat.-^  are  in  more  abundance,  and  are  worth 
from  18s.  to  24s.  per  qr.  Barley,  of  which  there  appears 
a  good  quantity,  will  do  for  mailing,  and  much  interior 
grinding  ;  the  supply  is  not  at  present  equal  to  the  de- 
mand, particularly  of  the  latter  ;  prices  range  from  3s. 
6d.  to  4$.  3d.  Beans  are  not  yet  plenty,  and  old  ones 
ilii  not  sell  as  high  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  I  may 
quote  runs  at  4s. 6d.  to  4i.  9d.  and  5s.  641bs.  ;  old,  5s. 
9a.  to  6<.  3d. 

CAISrOR  FORTNIGHT  FAIR.— The  quantity 
of  both  beast.^  and  sheep  w.is  fully  as  large  as  was  ex- 
pected at  this  time  of  the  year;  both  sorts  had  a  slovy 
sale,  and  sold  for  lower  prices  than  at  the  fair. 


AGRICULTURAL    QUERIES. 

"  A  subscriber"  says,  I  purpose  using  my  barley 
in  feeding  cattle  in  the  place  of  oil-cake  :  what 
weight  of  bailey  is  equal  in  nutriment  to  one  ton 
of  cake  ? 

POTATOES  FROM  SEED. 
A  correspondent  asks  what  are  the  means  to  be 
had  recourse  to  for  raising  potatoes  from  what  is 
commoidy  called  the  potato  apple.  If  any  of  your 
correspondents  would  kindly  instruct  me  what  is  to 
be  done  from  the  time  the  apples  are  gathered,! 
should  be  greatly  obliged.  A.  B. 
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REVIEW     OF     THE     CORN     TRADE 

DURIxVG  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 

The  month  which  has  now  been  brought  to  its  last  three  years  from  foreign  nations ;  still  the 
conclusion,  was  partly  favourable  to  field  opera-  decline  in  the  value  of  exported  manufactured 
tions,  and  a  gi-eat  part  of  the  winter  seed  wheat';  goods  in  the  year  184(),  was  little  short  of  one 
has  been  got  into  the  high  lands  in  tolerably  good  million  and  a  half  sterling  ;  and  in  the  present 
order,  considering  the  quantity  of  rain  which  foli  year,  there  is  mncli  reason  to  fear  that  the  defi- 
durin'gthe  preceding  month.  Since  the  3-ear  l/""9Ji,  ciency  in  our  export  trade  will  be  found  to  be  still 
a  greater  quantity  or  rain  has  not  fallen  tlran  has  more  material.  The  exi)erlence  of  a  virtually 
been  the  case  in  1841  ;  and  it  is  only  to  the  rapid  free  corn  trade  during  the  last  three  years,  there- 
progres:^  which  has  been  made  in  the  science  of  fore,  does  the  reverse  from  establishing  the  Anti- 
agriculture  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  corn  Law  doctrine  of  a  barter  trade  being  the  ne- 
that  the  absence  of  famine  must  at  the  present  cessary  result  of  the  repeal  of  our  corn  laws.  The 
moment  be  attributed.  The  improvements  which  foreign  grain  consumed  here  during  the  last  three 
have  been  effected  during  that  period  in  field  cul-  years  has  most  certainly  not  been  paid  for  in  ar- 
tivation,  have  not  only  prevented  high  prices  for  tides  of  British  labour,  exported  direct  to  those 
food,  and  all  their  concomitant  evils,  but  bread  foreign  nations  and  states  from  v;hence  the  corn 
has  positively  been  kept  at  very  moderate  rates  by  was  imported.  On  the  contrary,  these  importa- 
the  same  cause.  This  furnishes  another  con-  tions  have  been  more  detrimental  to  the  wages  of 
vincing  proof  of  the  universal  benefit  which  agri-  labour  than  they  have  been  to  the  value  of  agricul- 
cuitural  operations  at  home  confer  on  the  commu-  tural  property  itself,  in  as  f.ir  as  they  have  been 
nity  at  large,  and  affords  an  unanswerable  reason  the  means  of  withdrawing  from  the  circulatijig 
for  giving  every  due  and  fair  encouragement  to  the  medium  large  sums  of  money,  remitted  abroad  in 
talents  and  property  of  those  valuable  and  im-  payment  for  foreign  food,  from  whence  it  returns 
portant  characters  v.'ho  direct  their  attention  to  no  more.  The  home  consumption  of  manutac- 
pursuits  so  patriotic  as  field  operations  most  un-  tured  goods,  and  of  various  other  home  produc- 
doubtedly  are.  It  is  to  the  present  corn  laws  that  tions  of  industry,  is  much  contracted  by  the  scar- 
the  people  are  chiefly,  indeed,  we  may  say  solely,  city  and  consequent  dearness  of  money  at  the 
indebted  for  the  advantages  which  they  obtain  i)resent  moment,  thus  materially  injuring  all 
from  the  present  moderate  rates  at  which  bread  classes  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Had  the  money 
can  now  be  purchased  ;  for  without  their  protcc-  which  dindng  the  last  three  years  was  remitted 
tve  influence,  the  beautiful  and  scientific  manner  from  this  empire  in  payment  for  foreign  grain, 
in  which  the  fields  are  now  cultivated,  could  never  been  paid  away  to  our  home  farmers,  it  would 
have  existed-,  and  in  a  season  so  unfavourable  as  never  have  been  for  one  moment  subtracted 
the  last  one  most  undoubtedly  was,  a  great  quan-  from  circulation,  but  it  would  have  been  employed 
tity  of  the  food  of  the  people' must  have  been  im-  at  home  in  commercial,  speculative,  and  agricid- 
ported,  as  was  the  case  in  18U0,  from  foreign  tural  improvements ;  and,  by  increasing  the  field 
countries,  and  high  prices  must  have  been  the  na-  for  productive  and  profitable  employment,  it  would 
tural  consequence.  This  would,  however,  have  have  influenced  the  value  of  wages,  and  in  a  ma- 
been  onlv  a  very  minor  evil  in  comparison  with  terial  degree  improved  them  :  for  it  is  a  self-evi- 
the  iniurious  influence  which  an  extensive  impoi--  dent  fact,  that  an  abundant  growth  at  home  of  all 
tation  of  foreign  grain  universally  has  on  the  the  necessaries  of  life  must,  from  necessity,  be 
wages  of  labour  themselves.  Large  importations  speedily  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  wages  to 
of  foreign  food  abstract  the  precious  metals  from  be  paid  to  the  industrious  and  operative  classes  in 
the  empire,  render  money  scarce  and  dear,  cause  society,  ibis  is  universally  the  case  when  the 
the  postponement  at  all  events  of  all  under-  value  of  food  is  reduced  by  luxuriant  crops  at 
takings  of  enterprise,  make  productive  employ-  home ;  and  the  reverse  as  certainly  arises  from  ex- 
ment  scarce,  and  ruinously  reduce  wages.  That  cessive  importations  of  it  from  foreign  nations, 
the  existing  commercial  and  manufacturing  dis-  Low  prices  of  food,  and  high  wages  for  labour, 
tress  has  its  origin  in  this  source  admits  not  of  any  can  thus  alone  be  obtained  from  the  farther  im- 
contradiction  ;  and  official  returns  clearly  prove  provement  of  our  own  soil.  A  perfectly  free  trade 
that  the  consumption  of  goods  is  decreased  in  in  food  with  foreign  nations  can,  under  no  cir- 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  foreign  grain  ini-  cumstances  whatever,  be  ever  attended  by  such 
ported.  For  instance —  beneficent  results.  The  cultivators  of  the  finest 
DUTY  WAS  r\ii>  IS-  Tiir.  uMTr.n  kingdom.  wheat  districts  without  the  United  Kingdom  are 
On  Whent.  On  Flour,  serfs,  slaves,  or  boors,  who  are  perfectly  igno- 
Qi-.  Cwts.  rant  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  know  quite  as 
From    l.'Uli   Sept.  to    Ijih                _                ^  little  of  its  comforts.    The  use  of  British  manu- 

Oct.,  li»;>o     l,lU,o<l    ..     '-'31,931  factures  amongst  the  great  proportion  of  them,  is 

From  lOiL  Oct.,  1833,  to                                         ^  entirely  out  of  the  question.     They  have  generally 

5th  Jan.,  1039.. .... ...        J?  I, '.'13   ..        '.)0,467  „(j  interest  whatever  in  the  wheat  crops  which 

From  .'v.h  Jan.,  loSy,  to.)th  are  sown  and  gathered  by  their  labour.     To  them 

Jan.,  18 10 2,.)21 ,97  9  . .      Ctoofiitj  \t  matters  not  whether  the  seasons  be  favourable  or 

From    .ith  Jan.,    1840,   tu  the   reverse — whether  the  British    corn   laws  be 

10th  Oct.,  1840 ;-',003,.iU.)   . .  1 , 1 83,92.:>  continued  or  be  repealed.     In  neither  case  would 

Frrni   10th  Oct.,  1840,  to  the  slightest  alteration  be  made  in  their  lowly— we 

lOlhOct.,  1841 ;3,!292,9i3  ..   l,638,0'<!6  do  not  say  «n//fl/w/— condition  in   life.     They  are 

— I 7"          not  in'a  condition  to  possess  the  means  to  consume 

9,534,.'j91        3,!!3i,394  the  manufactures  of  Leeds  or  of -Alanchester;  and 

Wheat  and  flour,  thciefore,  to  the  value  of  at  least  the  payment  for  their  produce  must  therefore  be 

twenty  millions  sterling  were  imported  during  the  made  to  their  notables  and  masters,  chiefly  in  the 
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precious  metals.  To  consume  foreign  corn  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  thus  rendered  injurious  to  the 
manufacturing  interests  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  that  consumption,  for  it  deprives  the  farmers 
of  the  TTiGans  to  use  that  amount  of  goods,  whicli, 
under  more  proj)itious  circumstances,  they  most 
undoubtedly  would  do ;  and  tlie  home  marlcet 
therefore  for  manufactures  is  most  materially 
curtailed  by  the  consumption  of  foreign  food, 
■when  any  convulsion  of  the  clcmcuis  renders  such 
a  calamity  necessary.  The  complaint  made  by  the 
Anti-corn  Law  leaguers  that  our  farmers  grow  corn 
too  dear,  is  manifestly  wrong,  because  we  tind  no 
large  fortunes  made  amongst  the  followers  of  that 
most  useful  profession.  Whatever  they  receive  in 
payment  for  their  crops  is  almost  immediately 
afterwards  put  into  circulation  amongst  the  indus- 
trious classes  of  society.  I'heir  labours  are  di- 
rected towards  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and 
the  consequent  happiness  of  the  great  mass  of 
their  fellow  subjects.  The  corn  laws,  however, 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  objects  which  they  have  in  view,  and  for 
this  object  they  are  admirably  adapted.  That  they 
are  at  tlie  same  time  open  to  a  few  improvements 
we  freely  admit ;  and  we  expect  that  her  Majesty's 
ministers  will,  early  iu  the  nest  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, bring-  this  important  subject  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislature. 

A  little  alteration  in  the  details  and  in  the  work- 
ing of  these  laws,  will  bring  them  as  nearly  to 
perfection  as  any  thing  human  can  be  rendered  ; 
and  will  greatly  contribute  towards  the  increase 
of  the  public  wealth,  and  towards  the  prosperity 
of  trade  and  manufactures.       By  rendering  them 
as  perfect  as  circumstances  will  permit,  agricultu- 
ral improvements  must  coutiaue  to  progress  ;  and 
eventually  sufficient  food  for  the  consumption   of 
a  larger  population  will  be  grown  at  home.  Inder 
the    existing    corn    laws,    a    large  proportion  of 
our    soil    at     present    produces     at    least     one- 
third  more  per  acre  than  it  did  twenty  years  ago  ; 
and    so  long   as    public   protection   is   extended 
to  the  cultivators  of  our  own  corn  fields,  the  pro- 
gress  of  production  must  continue  in  a  still  more 
extensive  manner  to  increase.     The  expenses  of 
living  will  then   remain   in  the  country,  and  will 
furnish  productive  Kibour  in  abundance  to  tiie  en- 
tire population,    of  whatever  numbers   it  may  be 
composed.    This  season  aftords  most  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  rapidly  increasing  fertility  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Irish  soil  :  for,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, a  more  unpropitious  season  for  the  wheat 
crop  has   not  occiu'rcd  in  this  countrj'  since  the 
close  of  the  last  century  ;  and  yet  our  farmers  arc 
enabled  to  deliver  grain  rather  liberally  than  other- 
wise, which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  two  mil- 
lions of  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  and  flour  entered 
for  home  use  in  September  last,  keeps,  and  will 
for  months  probably  yet  to  come  continue  to  keep, 
the  price   of  bread  moderate  to  the  great  hulk  of 
its  consumers..  We   have   only   to  reflect  on  the 
great   (juantity    of    land    already  under   tillage, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  forty  millions  of  acres, 
to  be   morally  convinced  of  the  capability  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  maintain  three  times  her  pre- 
sent p  pulation,  as  the  cultivation  of  the  land  pro- 
gresses towards  perfection.     In  this  channel  great 
abundance  of  productive  labour  must  continue  to 
be  found  for  the   people ;  indeed   its  value  must 
annually  be  on  the  increase  for  ages  yet  to  come. 
When  the  season  is  favourable,  by  means  of  the  great 
I)rogre3s   which   the  science  of  agriculture  is  an- 
nually making,  we  even  now  produce   at  home 


more  than  enough  for  our  present  population  ;  and 
certainly  the  production  of  grain  fully  keeps  pace 
with  the  increase  ot  the  people.     Even  under  un- 
favourable circumstances,   such  as  the  last  ciop 
most  assuredly  was  grown  under,  our  home  far- 
mers   are     at  present  able   to  dispone    of  their 
wheats  at  prices   certainly  far  from  being  too  high 
for  the  general  rates   of  wages   now  p  lyable   tor 
various  descriptions  of  employment,  and  yet  suffi- 
ciently  dear   for   tlieir  own  reuiuneration.    'i'his 
admirable    system  in  British  society  can  alone  be 
attributed  to  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the 
corn  laws  protect  the  industry  of  all  clashes,  whe- 
ther they  be  engaged  in  trade  or  in  agriculture. 
The  distress  which  most  unfortunately  prevails 
iu  tlie  tnanufacturing   districts     has  been  created 
by  the  dearjjcss  of  money  alone,  which  has  been 
rendered   scarce  by   the    necessity  of  remitting 
largely  to  foreign  nations  in  payment  for  foreign 
grain  during  the  last  three  years.    This  is  the  real 
root  of  the  partial  evils  which  are  now  afflicting 
the  manufacturing  and   commercial  classes — the 
means  for  their  employment  being  at  present  lim- 
ited  by  this   inifortunate  state  of  money  affairs. 
The  elements  have  however  rendered  foreign  sup- 
plies of  grain  necessary;  and  if  the  payment  of 
upwards   of  twenty  millions  sterling  to  foreigners 
in  the  short  space  of  three  years  for  these  supplies, 
has  not  created  a  correspondent  increase  in  the 
exportation  of  manufactured  goods,  most  assuredly 
the  total  repeal  of  the  corii  laws,  or  the  fixing  of 
the   same  rate  of  duty  at  all  limes  and   under  ail 
circumstances    on     grain   wlien    imported    from 
abroad,    never  can  create  that  barter  trade  which 
apparently,  therefore,  iias  no  habitation,   unless  it 
be  in   the  heads  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Anti  Corn-Law  League.     Indeed,  these  gentlemen 
begin   visibly   to   feel   that  tlieir  cause  is  almost 
hopeless  ;  and  they,  like  drowning  men,  catch  at 
strav.'s  to  save  themselves  from  sinking.     In  our 
last  review  of  the   state  and  ])rospectsof  the  corn 
trade  for  instance,  a  misprint  occurred  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  quarters  instead  of  two  millions  having 
been   entered   in   September  last  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  and  of  this  most  obvious  mistaJiein  the 
prens,  the  Jlanchnsier  Guardian   has  availed  itself 
to  make  what  it  considers  a  grand  attack  on  us  for 
the   ignorance   which  we   have   displayed  on  the 
subject  of  the  corn  laws  generally.    The  writer  in 
the  Mutic/iesier  Guardian  however  stands  convicted 
either  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  or  of  flippant 
carelessness  upon  a  suliject  which  he  feigns  to  treat 
as  one  of  a  most  important  kind.     The  misprint  in 
question  is  corrected  in  the  next  page  by  a  repe- 
tition in  which  the  word  two  is  used,  and  which 
he  must  have  known  to  be  correct  had  he  read  it. 
The  artisans  and  productive  labourers  generally, 
arc  well  persuaded  that  their  wages  aie  always 
reduced  in   proportion   to  the  quantity  of  foreign 
grain  used  in  this  country;  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  expenses  of  living  are  i  educed  by 
an  abundant  harvest  at  home^  their  wages  are  also 
raised  by  tliat  fact  alone.     There  exist  at  presi  nt, 
appearances  that  the  last  crop  may  not  he  so  ma- 
terially deficient  in  quality  as  was  latclj'  snpjioscd  ; 
for,  during  the  last  month  at   all  events,  the  con- 
dition of  the   new   wheat    was   improved  by  the 
Coldness  of  the  weather — thcugli  this  benefit  no 
doubt  is  gained  at  the  expence  of  quantity  ;  and  in 
prices   there  has  been  a  proportionable  improve- 
ment, and    the  duty  on  importation  has  declined. 
Idoderate,  however,  as  the  prices  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  have  been  hitherto  kept  by  the  annual   and 
great  improvements  in  agriculture  at  home,  and 
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by  large  importations  of  foreign  grain  which  came 
into  consumption  in  the  month  of  September  last, 
still  a  general  opinion  continues  to  be  entertained 
that  a  farther  large  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  will 
he  required  before  the  close  of  the  present  corn 
season.  This  will  be  a  most  unfortunate  circum- 
stance should  the  event  confirm  the  existing  o])in- 
ion,  for  it  will  materially  increase  the  existing 
distress  amongst  the  productive  labourers,  by  far- 
ther decieasiiig  the  rates  of  wages  received  by 
them  at  the  present  moment.  There  is,  however, 
ril)undance  ofgr.iin  to  be  found  in  Europe,  and  in 
America,  for  the  supply  of  all  our  wants.  The 
only  difficulty  will  be  to  find  money  to  pay 
for  it.  Already  we  learn  by  our  advices  from 
the  ports  within  and  without  the  Baltic  sea  — 
by  letters  received  in  due  course  of  post — 
that  large  ordei  s  for  wheat  have  been  executed, 
to  be  shipped  as  soon  as  the  navigation  of  the 
river  is  ajrain  opened  in  the  spring  ;  but  the 
prices  lor  the  finest  are  higher  than  the  value  of 
wheat  at  ])resent  in  this  country  justifies;  and 
these  purchases,  therefore,  must  ha^^e  been  effected 
with  a  view  to  a  material  reduction  in  our  import 
duty  taking  place  during  the  ensuing  spring  or  sum- 
mer mouths,  and  not  from  any  prospect  of  prices 
here  rising  to  nnusualjy  high  rates.  At  Dantzig, 
the  best  high  mixed  Polish  wheats  purchased  for 
shipment  iu  the  spring,  would  stand  at  upwards 
of  Gi5s.  per  qr.  on  board  ship  ;  and  at  Hamburgh, 
the  rates  demanded  were  higher  than  the  above, 
taking  quality  into  consideration.  The  Prussian 
land  proprietors,  and  the  noblemen  of  Iceland,  are 
thus  reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  the  present  state 
of  the  English  corn  markets,  and  are  ardently  de- 
siring a  continuation  of  it  by  the  entire  repeal  of 
the  British  corn  laws.  Foreign  grain  dealers  also 
like  the  state  of  the  corn  trade  well  ;  but  amongst 
numerous  letters  from  many  of  the  continental 
merchants  which  we  have  [lerused,  the  idea  of  a 
barter  trade  in  their  agricultural  produce  and  our 
manufactured  goods  is  held  iu  ])erfect  ridicule. 
They  cannot  comprehend  the  princij)le  of  political 
economy,  which  would  transfer  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  productive  cultivation  of  the  fields 
to  foreign  field  labourers,  from  our  own  ;  complain- 
ing as  the  corn  re()eal  advocates  do  at  the  same 
time,  of  a  superabundant  population  existing  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  demanding  the  annual 
transportation  of  many  thousands  of  them  to  the 
colonies,  there  to  be  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  lands  in  a  far  more  savage  state  than  several 
millions  of  acres  are  to  be  found,  although  also  in 
a  perfect  state  of  unproductiveness,  at  home. 
Foreign  corn  merchants  cannot  comprehend  the 
advantaj;es  to  be  gained  by  us  by  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  ardently 
desire  their  abrogation,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  land  proprietors,  and  for  the  increased  annual 
incomes  which  their  agents  would  obtain  from 
the  execution  of  corn  orders  for  the  British  mar- 
kets. As  soon  as  the  internal  navigation  in  the 
Baltic  and  iu  the  north  of  Germany  is  opened  in 
the  spriuR  months,  our  corn  merchants  will  im- 
port quite  as  much  as  the  demand  will  re(|nire, 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  we  can  conveniently 
pay  for  ;  and  thus  another  drain  on  our  stocks  of 
the  precious  metals,  we  repeat,  will  lake  place  ; 
money  will  consc()uently  become  evtn  more  scarce 
and  dearer  than  it  is  as  iiresent;  agricultural,  spe- 
culative, and  commeicial  iinpiovements  will  be  in 
many  cases  suspendcil,  and  wages  will  be  farther 
depressed.  This,  we  again  repeat,  moat  i)robahly 
will  be  the  consequence  of  the  late  unpropitious 


weather  for  the  gatherinc;  of  the  crops  ;  and  most 
undoubtedly  must  annually  be  felt,  should,  by  any 
act  of  national  insanity,  the  corn  laws  be  repealed,  or 
a  fixed  rate  of  duty  be  imposed  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  grain. 

In  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Seas,  considerable  purchases  of  wheat  have  like- 
wise been  made  at  moderate  prices;  and,  inas- 
far  as  shipping  could  be  obtained,  a  rather  large 
quantity,  at  the  latest  advices,  must  already  be  on 
the  passage  to  this  country.  I'he  voyage  from 
these  seas  is  uncertain  in  its  duration,  and  the  risk 
of  heating  on  board  ship  must  always  render  corn 
operations  dangerous.  Still,  to  remove  the  pro- 
tection which  the  law  at  present  extends  to  agri- 
cultural undertakings  at  home,  would  render  cer- 
tain the  importation  annually  of  large  quantities  of 
wheat  even  from  these  distant  regions,  at  far  lower 
prices  than  we  can  afford,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  society,  to  produce  it  for  at  home,  'i'he 
reduction  in  the  value  of  wages  whicli  this  altera- 
tion in  the  corn  trade  would  in  a  short  period 
occasion,  would  render  one  penny  i)er  lb.  for  bread 
far  dearer  to  the  industrious  classes  than  three- 
pence per  lb.  is  under  the  presetit  admirable  man- 
ner, in  which  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  pro- 
duce of  our  ov.ri  fields  are  mutually  protected  by 
the  existing  corn  laws.  The  people  generally  un- 
derstand their  workings  well ;  and  the  Corn  League 
lecturers  consequently  receive  from  them  not  the 
slightest  attention  beyond  that  which  they  pay  to 
Punch  when  they  meet  him  in  the  streets.  They 
enjoy  their  laugh,  and  return  home  contented  witli 
the  amusement  and  exhibitions  on  these  occa- 
sions placed  before  them. 

From  the  United  States  of  North  America  the  in- 
formation received  respecting  the  corn  trade  is  to 
tiie  middle  of  last  month,  but  it  is  not  important. 
Flour  chiefly  continued  to  he  forwarded  to 
Europe  in  considerable  quantities  ;  and  could  our 
transatlantic  brethren  only  prevail  on  Englishmen 
to  take  their  food  in  exchange  for  labour,  the 
Americans  promised  to  themselves  great  and  im- 
portant advantages  from  an  alteration  in  the 
legitimate  principles  of  trade  of  this  description. 
They  are  ready  to  undertake  the  pleasing  and 
healthful  labours  of  cultivating  the  fields,  whilst 
John  Bull  is  to  labour  in  the  mines  like  a  Peruvian 
slave,  or  to  hammer  hot  iron  before  a  furnace,  in 
exchange  tor  his  food,  entirely  for  the  benefit  of 
his  liberal  employers.  A  gentleman  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  is  now  lecturing  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  ;  he  knows  what  is  good  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  empire  far  better  than 
they  know  themselves,  and  assures  them  that  so 
long  as  their  health  permits  them  to  labour  like 
horses,  like  that  useful  animal  they  will  be  sup- 
plied with  provisions  in  proportion  to  the  work 
which  they  may  be  able  to  perform  in  this— the 
great  workshop  of  the  world.  American  flour  and 
American  salted  beef  will  certainly  be  a  treat  to 
John  Bull ;  for  it  will  be  a  change  from  the  mono- 
tony of  being  continually  obliged  to  eat  fresh  beef, 
as  he  now  does,  under  the  present  system  of  jjro- 
tection  which  his  wages  and  his  food  receive  fiom 
the  admirable  ])rinciples  of  the  corn  laws.  This 
condition  in  life,  however.  Englishmen  prefer  to 
the  change  which  foreigners  and  corn  law  lec- 
turers would  fonfer  on  them  ;  for  after  all  tlio 
pronuses  mude  bv  IMr.  (hirtis  in  favour  of  his 
countrymen,  no  inqjiatation  of  American  giain 
and  of  American  [)rovisic)ns,  would  be  attciuled  by 
any  adccpiate  exportation  of  British  manulactnred 
goods  in  exchange  for  them.     J"he  Amejiean  po- 
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pulaHon,  like  tliat  of  tlie  United  Kin^jdom,  is  an- 
nually increaiing,  and  the  want  of  capital  renders 
the  ciiiploynient  of  the  surplus  of  them  far  more 
difficu't  than  it  is  in  this  country.  In  manufac- 
tures, therefore,  for  their  liome  consumption,  many 
of  them  must  in  future  find  employment;  and 
under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  very  probable 
that  the  predictions  of  Mr.  Curtis  can  be  fulfilled, 
sh  uld  his  promises  to  the  British  manufacturers 
even  have  bf-en  seriously  made.  To  gi^e  and  take, 
is  the  real  foundatiim  of  all  descriptions  of  com- 
mercp  ;  and  this  principle  is  now  followed  out, 
and  always  must  he,  to  its  fullest  extent.  America 
conti  ues,  and  will  continue,  to  take  from  us  that 
quantity  of  our  mannfaciurcd  goods  which  her  inha- 
bitants can  conveniently  consume,  and  we  will 
continue  to  take  as  much  American  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  grain  as  our  actual  wants  require  ; 
but  mo«t  certainly  we  can  never  consent  to  put  our 
agricultural  labourers  out  of  employment  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  those  of  foreign  nations, 
even  although  apparently  they  should  produce 
grain  cheaper  than  can  be  done  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Little  animation  has  been  observable  in  the 
barley  trade  since  our  last  publication.  The  i5up- 
plies  in  the  various  hirge  markets  of  consumption 
have  not  as  yet  been  in  any  degree  abunJant,  but 
still  they  have  been  more  than  the  consumption 
demanded.  The  quality  of  the  greatest  portion  of 
these  supplies  has  been  of  an  inferior  description, 
and  prices  have  consequently  been  rather  on  the 
decline  during  the  whole  of  ihe  month.  Although 
the  quantity  suitable  for  malting  purposes  has 
been  small,  still  no  improvement  can  be  noted  in 
ihe  value  even  of  this  description  ;  and  the  reason 
must  be  very  obvious  to  all  who  feel  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  barley  producer,  and  of  the 
projirietor  of  light  soils.  We  have  frequently  en- 
deavoured to  direct  the  public  attention  to  the 
large  revenue  which  is  annually  collected  on 
manufactured  barley,  amounting,  as  it  does,  to  very 
little  less  than  one  quarter  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture. Of  the  gross  sum  paid  into  the  Treasury 
from  this  source  we  do  not  complain  ;  it  is  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  imposed  that  both  the 
consumer  and  the  barley  farmer  suffer.  The  cause 
of  the  present  dulness  in  the  sale  of  malting  bar- 
ley arises  from  this  annual  falling  away  in  the 
quantity  of  barley  converted  into  malt ;  and  this 
decay  in  consumption  must  continue  to  exist  until 
some  very  material  alteration  be  eflected  in  the 
malt  duty  charge,  and  in  the  mode  of  its  collection. 
The  wants  of  our  increasing  population  demand 
such  a  change  as  may  increase  the  consumption  of 
beer,  and  this  can  alone  be  effected  by  a  reduction 
in  the  rate  per  quarter  at  present  levied  on  malt. 
Under  the  existing  system,  the  public  brewers 
consume  only  four  millions  of  q'larters  of  malt  an- 
nually ;  and  the  extract  from  this  quantity,  brewed 
as  weak  even  as  beer  by  any  possibility  can  be 
made,  is  short  allowance  indeed,  if  divided 
amongst  the  entire  population.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  high  duty  presents  temptations  for  adulte- 
ra'ing  the  people's  beer,  which  in  few  quarters 
indeed  can  be  resisted  ;  and  thus  a  public  fraud 
is  played  on  the  consumers,  and  the  public 
health  is  also  very  materially  injured.  By  the 
removal  of  the  cause  alone  can  this  evil  be 
removed  ;  the  reduction  of  the  malt  duty 
to  Is.  per  bushel,  will  perfectly  effect  the 
objects  »hich  we  have  in  view.  It  will  in- 
crease the  amount  paid  into  the  Exchequer  by 
the  malt  duty.    It  will  double  the  consumption  of 


barley  by  the  maltsters  ;  and  it  will  triple  the  en- 
joyments which  the  people  receive  from  the  con- 
simiption  of  beer.     When  the  malt  duty  was  34s. 
8d.  ])er  qr.,  the  sum  paid  into  the  revenue  never 
leached    three   millions   sterling   annually.     Two 
years    after   the  duty  on  malt  was  reduced  to  'iOs. 
per   qr.   at  the  recommendation   of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  six  millions  of  quarters  of  barley  were 
converted  into  malt.     The  necessities  of  the  state 
within  the  last   four  or  five  years,  have  induced 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  again  to  add   to 
the  public  charge  on  it ;  and   the  natural  conse- 
quence   has  been   the   gradual   reduction    of  the 
quantity  of  barley  malted  to  its  present  state.  The 
reduction  of  the  malt  duty,  we  repeat  without  any 
fear  of  contradiction,  must  in  a  few  years  at  least 
double  the  consumption  of  malt,  and  increase  the 
nation's  wealth  by  the  cultivation  of  at  least  two 
millions  of  acres   of  light  land  now  in  a  state  of 
absolute   unproducti\'encss,    in    addition    to    the 
quantity  of  land  at  present  under  barley  cultiva- 
tion.    The  wealth  that  would  naturally  be  gained 
b)'   bringinginto  utility  two  millions  of  acres  ol  at 
present    useless   land,    would  do  much  more  than 
pay  for  the  expense  which  a  doubled  consumjition 
of  beer  would  require,  and  not  one  evil  consequence 
could  arise  from  the  alteration  to  which  we  now 
allude.  Fkit  it  is  not  only  in  malt  that  this  country 
suff'ers  by  the  bad  manner  in  which  Sir  John  bar- 
leycorn is  used  b)'  our  rulers  ;  for  he  is  in  a  pro- 
portionable degree  injured  by  the  existing  system 
of  distillation  practised  in  England.     When  barlej'' 
is    distilled    into    spirits,   a  duty   of   upwards  of 
three  hundred  per  cent,  is  charged  on  the  original 
cost  of  the  spirics  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  at 
least  eight  millions  of  gallonsof  spirits  are  annually 
consumed  in  England  alone,  on  which  not  one  far- 
thing of  duty  is  paid  into  the  public  treasury;  and 
in  the  distillation  of  which,  at  least  half  a  tiullioii 
of  quarters  of  grain  would    be  required,  were  this 
quantity  made  within   the  United  Kingdom.     In 
Scotland    and  in  Ireland,  the  duty  on  home-made 
spirits  is  moderate,  and  the  Treasury  suffers  no- 
thing by  this  moderation  ;  nor  are  smuggled  spirits 
in  commoi!  use  now  amongst  the  peojjle  in  either 
of  these  kingdoms.     No  good  reason  can  be  given 
why   the    public    charge   on    home-made   spirits 
should  be  dearer  in  England  than  it  is  in   Ireland 
and  Scotland ;  and  to  reduce   the   one   to  os.  per 
gallon,  and  to  increase  the  other  two  to  the  same 
rate,  would   be   a  public  advantage   to  the   com- 
munity ;  for  the  alteration  would  increase  the  re- 
venue at  the  smuggler's  expense — in  whose  illeg  d 
trade  drunkenness  and   teetotalism,  the  two  vices 
which  take  their  stations  on  each  side  of  the  great 
virtue   of  temperance,  mainly   have  their  origin. 
Destroy  only  the  nest  of  smuggling,  and  the  crimes 
hatched  in  it  will  perish  at  the  same  moment.    To 
encourage  the  consumption  of  foreign    brandies 
and  Dutch  gin  bj'  a  material  reduction  in  the  du- 
ties now  chargeable  on  these  articles,  would  be 
the  worst  policy  possible  ;  for  it  would  be  encou- 
raging the   foreign   at   the   expense  of  the   home 
distiller.     On   the  spirits   manufactured  however 
iq   our  colonial   possessions,    a  reduction  in  the 
duty  should  be  made,  in  proportion  to  that  made 
in  England  ;  for  the  interest  of  the  colonies  is,  in 
a  national  i)oint  of  view,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
native  soil  itself.     A  farther  injury  is  done  to  the 
barley  producer,  to  the  English  distiller,  and  to  the 
rectifier  in  England — which  exists  not  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  nor  in    the  colonies ;  and  its  removal  is 
not  only  easy,  but  would  also  be  attended  by  im- 
portant advantages   to  the  emjjire.    Scotch  and 
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Irish  wliiskey,  colonial  ruin,  French  brandy,  and 
Dutch  Geneva,  are  permitted  into  consumption  in 
England,  and  very  properli/  too,  at  those  strengths 
which  suit  best  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  and 
the  palate  of  the  consumer  ;  whilst  English  recti- 
fied spirits  are  not  allowed  to  be  sold  until  their 
strength  be  reduced  to  at  least  seventeen  under 
proof.  This  unaccountable  defect  in  the  distillery 
law  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  rectifier  of  Bri- 
tish brandy  arriving  at  that  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  manufacture  of  his  article  which  he  other- 
wise would  reach,  were  a  remedy  applied  to  it ; 
for  it  is  perfectly  well  established  now,  that 
the  home-made  brandy  distiller  already  produces  a 
rect;ified  spirit  far  more  wholesome  than  the  great 
proportion  of  foreign  brandies  are,  even  when  le- 
gally imported  ;  and  it  only  requires  strength  to 
equal  in  flavour  the  best  brandies  manufactured 
in  the  south  of  France.  Did  government  only 
permit  this  alteration  in  strengths,  home-made 
brandy  would  in  a  few  years  supersede  the  con- 
sumption of  French  brandy,  as  whiskey  has  done 
that  of  Dutch  Geneva ;  and  that  large  sum  of 
money  would  thus  be  retained  within  the  Empire 
and  employed  amongst  the  industrious  classes, 
which  is,  under  the  existing  system  of  absurd  re- 
strictions, annually  remitted  abroad  in  paj-ment 
for  foreign  spirits. 

The  large  markets  for  the  consumption  cf  oats 
have  been  abundantly  supplied  with  that  article 
since  our  last  publication,  and  in  prices  a  trifling 
decline  has  occurred.  The  quality  of  these  sup- 
plies has  certainly  not  been  so  fine  as  could  gene- 
rally have  been  wished,  but  quantity,  in  a  conside- 
rable degree,  has  made  good  this  defect.  The 
rapid  progress  which  the  science  of  agriculture 
has  made  in  Ireland  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
is  the  chief  cause  of  the  present  moderate  value  of 
this  article  ;  the  great  proportion  of  the  consump- 
tion in  Great  Britain  being  now  imported  from 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  instead  of  from 
Lincolnshire,  the  northern  counties  in  England, 
and  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  as  had  pre- 
viously been  the  case.  These  districts  are  now 
chiefly  under  wheat  instead  of  oat  tillage,  and  are 
annually  rendering  us  less  dependant  on  foreign 
nations  for  supplies  of  wheat.  Without  the  pro- 
tection against  foreign  competition  which  the  corn 
laws  have  given  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  Ireland, 
these  important  advantages  could  not  have  been 
obtained,  and  they  must  cease,  should  this  protec- 
tion cverbe  withheld  from  the  agricultural  interest 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, much  agricultural  employment  is  given  to 
the  Irish  peasantry,  and  their  wages  are  continu- 
ally kept  in  circulation  amongst  the  other  indus- 
ttious  classes  of  society  ;  but  only  repeal  the  corn 
laws,  or  impose  a  fixed  duty  on  oats  when  im- 
ported from  abroad,  and  these  important  benefits 
will*  all  be  lost,  without  the  introduction  of  a 
solitary  advantage  to  supply  even  the  smallest 
p  ution  of  the  injury.  From  Tonningcn,  Emden, 
Bremen,  Leer,  and  numerous  other  ports  in  the 
European  continent,  we  should  be  supplied  with 
oats  much  cheaper  than  we  can  import  them  from 
Ireland,  or  even  from  the  north  of  Scotland ;  and 
the  employment  now  given,  and  the  wages  now 
paid,  to  the  labourers  at  home  in  the  tillage  of  oats, 
would  be  transferred  to  the  landlords  and  boors 
inhabiting  those  large  corn  districts  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  Millions  sterling  would  annually  be 
remitted  abroad  in  payment  for  oats  ;  and  we  are 
morally  certain  that  this  freedom  in  the  oat  trade 


would  not  be  the  car.se,  in  the  slightest  degree,  of 
increasing  the  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  at 
present  exported  to  these  parts  of  the  European 
continent.  Besides  these  disadvantages,  however, 
a  free  trade  in  oats  would  materially  damage  the 
shipping  interest.  At  present  they  are  brought 
into  the  different  places  of  consumption  entirely 
under  the  British  flag.  Ihe  trade  in  them  employs 
many  thousands  of  British  and  Irish  seamen,  and 
gives  remuneration  to  large  sums  of  money  em- 
barked in  the  coasting  trade.  Only  change  the 
existing  principles  of  the  corn  laws,  and  this  field 
for  employment  must  in  a  great  measure  be  taken 
away  from  those  connected  with  or  employed  in 
the  commercial  navy,  and  the  oat-carrying  com- 
merce would  be  transferred  from  the  British  to 
foreign  flags  ;  but  the  thing  is  positively  so  per- 
fectly absurd,  that  to  say  more  about  it  at  present 
is  perfectly  unnecessary— for  the  last  crop  of  oats 
grown  at  home  will  be  found  sufficiently  large  for 
all  our  wants  until  another  harvest  of  them  be  pro- 
duced for  the  public  good. 


CURRENCY  PER  IMP.  MEASURE. 

Nov.  22. 

Per  Qr.  Per  Qr. 

Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent,  red  53  60  64  White  66  70   74 

Irish 50  53  Do CO    62 

Old,  red    —  —  Do —    — 

RvE,  old 34  36  New 30    38 

Barley,  Grinding  28  32    Malting  ."34  36  Chevalier  35    38 

Irish 26  27  Eere.23  25    26 

Malt,  Suffollc  and  Norfolk    ....  62  66  Brown..  50    54 

Kingston  and  Ware    ....  62  66  Chevalier  66    68 

Oats,  Yorksh.  &  Lincolnsh.,  feed  24  26  Potato  . .  27    23 

YouKliall  and  Corli.  black  22  23  Cork,  white  -24  25 

Dublin     21  22  24  Westport  24    25 

Waterford,  white 20  23  Black  . .  22    23 

Newry 24  25 

Galwav    20  2i. 

Scotcli  feed   25  26  Potato..  27    28 

Clonrael 23  25  Limerick  22    26 

Londonderry 23  24  Sligo   ..  22    23 

Beans,  Tick,  new 30    35    Old —    — 

Peas,  Grey 36    88    Maple..    40    43 

White 38    42    Boilers.    40    44 

Seed,  Rape S6l.    iOl.        Irish.. 32L  34/.  per  last. 

Linseed,  Baltic... 43    5@        Odessa    60 
English  Red  Clover....     —    —  per  cwt. 

White —    — 

Mustard,  White    15    —        browa  15     16  per  bush 
Tares,  old   ... .     30    36        new      56    60  per  qr. 

Flour,  Town-made  65    —    Suffolk—    55  pr  sk.  of  SSOlbs- 
Stoekton  and  Norfolk,  —    52 

FOREIGN  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  IN  BOND. 

Wheat,  Dantzic  60  64 

Hamburg    54  56 

Rostock    50  54 

Barley  22  24 

Oats,  Brew 19  20  23    Feed...    14    16 

Beans. 24  20  28 

Peas 28  83 

FLorR,  American,  per  brl 34  —    Baltic..     34    — 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  of  GRAIN. 


WEEKLY  AVERAGES  by 
the  Imp.  Quarter,  from  the 
Gazette,  of  Friday  last, 
Nov.  10th,  1841. 

s.   d. 

Wheat  66    4 

Barley 33    4 

OAT3 22    8 

Rye iO    2 

Bgans 40  U 

Peas  41    3 


AVERAGES  from  the  corres- 
ponding Gazette  in  the  Inst 
year,  Friday,  Nov.  20th, 
1840. 

B.    d. 

Wheat 61    8 

Barley 34    7 

Oats    21  11 

Rye 85    8 

Beans 43  10 

Peas   4-2    0 
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IMPERIAL 

AVERAGES 

• 

Wlieut. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans.  1  Veua. 

Week  ending 

Oct.  8tU     . . 

01     6 

SI 

10 

21     7 

35  10 

40 

.1 

38    1 

15th     .. 

G-2     3 

31 

r, 

21     8 

38    3 

oS 

Ij 

SS     Ij 

•-'L'nd    .. 

63     0 

31 

5 

21     9 

35    0 

87 

11 

39     7 

aath    . . 

04    5 

31 

7 

22    0 

39     0 

40 

4 

S8     8 

Nov.  5th     . . 

Go    5 

32 

8 

22    0 

38     7 

40 

4 

40     8 

12tli     . . 

6(J     4 

S3 

4 

22    8 

40    2 

40 

11 

41     3 

A  ggregaleAverajre 

of  the  six  weeks 

which     reeulutes 

the  duty 

63  11 

32 

1 

21  11 

37  10 

39 

!) 

30     0 

Duties   payable  in 

London  till  Wed- 

nesday next  inclu- 

sive,   and   at  the 

Otitv'orts  till  the 

arrival  eftheniail 

of  that  day  from 

London  

23      8 

13 

10 

15    3 

14    (1 

a 

0 

11     f. 

Do.  on  grain  from 

British       posses- 

sions cut  of  Eu- 

rope. ........... 

0    6 

0 

6 

2    0 

0    C 

0 

H 

0     B 

PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

Nov.  22. 
During  the  past  week  there  was  h  good  speculative 
enquiry  for  red  Clover,  but  owing  to  holders  being 
mostly  unwilling  to  realize,  the  actual  transactions  were 
not  important ;  to-day  the  trade  was  in  mvich  the  same 
state,  and  it  is  scarcely  yet  possible  to  give  correct  quo- 
tations. There  uas  a  good  show  of  (^iinary-seed,  which 
raoved  oft'  in  retail  at  from  84s.  up  to  100s.  per  quarter. 
In  other  species  of  Seeds  no  alteration  occurred. 

Linseed,  English,  sowing  64  59 

Baltic   —  —      crushing  48     rA  per  qr. 

Mediter.  &  Odessa  50  54 

Large,  foreign . . . .  • —  — 

II empseed, small 40  45      large..  48      .00 

Coriander 10  16      old....  16      18percwt. 

Mustard,  brown,  new   ..10  14      v\jiite..     9      13 pr. hush. 

Trefoil 16  23 

Rapeseed,  English  now..  36/.  40/. 

Rye  Grass,  English SO  42      Scotch    18      40 

Tares,  winter  —  —      New..       G        7s  6d 

Canary,  new 85  90        fine       95    100 

Carraway,  old 50  52        new    48    49    52 


PRICES     OF     HOPS. 

BOROUGH,  Nov.  22. 
The  official  hop  duly  h:t3  not  been  published  yet, 
although  last  year  it  was  out  on  the  18th  November. 
In  the  meantime  there  is  a  very  dull  mnrket,  and  spe- 
culation does  not  appear  to  be  thought  or,  the  only 
purchases  beiuj  for  iictual  and  pressing  wants.  The 
estimated  duty  by  private  backers  is  £140,000  to 
£145,000.  In  the  currencies  of  hops  there  is  no  altera- 
tion since  last  week. 

Furn- 
hani. 


East 

Mid. 

Weald 

Sussex. 

Kent. 

Kent. 

of  Kent. 

s.        s. 

s.        s. 

s.       s. 

S.            8. 

Tla^s,    1836 

Xomin.ll 

'    — 

— 

— 

Hocks.  1836 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bags     1838 

Nominal 

— 

— 

— 

Pocks.  18.-5S 

— 

— 

— 

Ba-s      1839 

80..    95 

SO..    95 

80  ..    95 

80..    95 

Pocks.  1839 

— 

... 

— 

— 

Bass     1840 

100..  115 

100..  115 

100..  115 

100..  115 

Pocks.  1840 



— 

— 

Choice  do. 

112..  126 

112..  126 

112..  126 

112..  126 

Bags      1841 

1.55..  185 

1.50  . .  160 

_ 

— 

Pocks.  1841 

140..  200 

140  to  180 
to  190 

115..  110 

115..  130 

Many  .•>,iuii'ies  having  been  shipped  la  wet  and  diity 
condition,  and  enccuntered  rough  weather  at  sea,  c:ius- 
ing  injury  from  Sill t  water,  several  cargoes  iiave  arrived 
in  sucli  u  rotten  st:ite  as  to  be  quiie  uasaleuble,  and 
others  obliged  tol)esold  Qt  giv,;itly  reduced  prices.  'I'hc 
buyers  arecon'equeiuly  very  spariag  in  their  purchases, 
except  for  the  best  and  cleanest  samples.  The  weather 
very  miid  with  rain  causes  a  continued  supply  of  green 
vegetfsbles  to  the  I,oiidon  markets,  and  makes  sales 
heavy. 

iT.Esiixr  riuciis  .\s  .\ssexkd. 

s.         s. 

York    Riids 70  to —    per  Ion 

Scotch 55        eo 

Devons 60        — 

Jersey  Whites 45        — 

.Tersey  and  GuoniM  y  BIuo'^     .'.0 

Kent,  Essex,  and  Sutl'olkWhite.^ 50        a.i 

Wisbeach 45        — 

Irish    50        — 


POTATO    MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK,  WATERSIDE.  Nov.  22. 
riie  suii.^ly  of  potatoes  to  the  port  of  London  duriiig 
thi  past  v.eek  is  the  largest  that  has  arrived  this  season, 
Vi2.,  from  Yorkshire  1605  tons,  Scotland  2360,  Devon- 
shin-  770.  Jersey  and  Guernsey  740,  Kent,  Essex,  and 
Saffoll;  675,  Wisbeach  90,  Ireland  60,  total  6300  tons. 


WOOL  MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 

Nov.  22. 
There  has  been  only  a  small  amount  of  business  done, 
and  that  at  about  late  prices.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  market  is  buoyant,  the  supply  being  very  small, 
as  the  farmers  are  in  general  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
market  prices,  and  are  aiking  more  money  than  the 
dealers  dan  make. 

The  American  news  is  favourable  rather  tlian  other- 
wise, but  is  counterbiilanced  by  the  many  failures  that 
are  taking  place  at  home  ;  on  the  whole  there  seems  to 
be  a  likelihood  of  a  moderate  amount  of  business  being 
transacted  at  tibout  recent  prices,  and  this  will,  in  the 
long  run  of  events,  be  better  than  any  considerable  fluc- 
tuation in  the  prices,  which  only  deludes  people  on  to 
large  speculations  and  speedy  ruin. 

'14ie  Flannel  department  of  the  business  is  in  a  very 
depressed  state  just  now,  and  no  possibility  of  getting  a 
profit  at  the  present  prices  exists  ;  but  the  stock  on  hand 
has  been  very  considerably  diminished  of  late,  and  no 
further  decline  in  flannel  Wool  need  be  expected.  In- 
deed rather  better  prices  have  been  realised  within  the 
last  few  days. 

The  Stuff  department  on  the  whole  maybe  considered 
as  improving. 

Blanket  Wool  is  rather  dull  of  sale,  although  the 
stock  is  much  diminished. 

s.   d.         s.  d. 

Down  Tecigs 1    OJ  to    1     1 

Half-bred  Hogs 1     0,J  I     1 

Down  Ewes  and  Wetliers 11  ll.J- 

Half-bred     Wetliers 11  10 

Leictstir  Hogs    11  ^        1     0 

Down  Wethers 9^        0  lOi 

LEEDS,  Nov.  10.— Sales  this  week  have  been  to 
supply  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  manufac- 
turers, whicb,  owing  to  the  season,  are  small.  In 
combing  Wool,  low  and  middling  v.eihers  still  go  '  fl' 
more  readily,  and  at  better  proportionate  prices  than 
the  finer  qualities.  Prices  may  be  quoted  about  the 
same  as  last. 


FOREIGN. 

CITY,  Nov.  22.— Since  the  termination  of  the 
Colonial  Wool  sales  there  has  been  a  fair  business 
doing  in  the  market,  and  the  prices  have  been  sup- 
ported. The  Woollen  manufaclure  is  said  to  be  rather 
brisk  in  the  North,  and  if  this  continues  llie  market 
for  the  raw  staple  is  sure  to  be  supported. 

The  imports  of  Wool  last  week  were  1113  br.Ks,  sill 
from  forei^jn  ports,  viz.,  346  from  Taganrog,  305  from 
Germany,  274  from  Russia,  lOl  from  Spain,  and  the 
rest  from  Italy  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

Advices  from  the  fair  ot  Brody,  to  hand  by  the 
Hamburgh  mail,  state  that  the  sale  of  n  auufac'.ures 
had  been  dull. 

Accounts  from  Paris  state  there  was  very  little  doing 
in  Wool,  but  that  some  gools  sold  freely-  S( me  few 
sales  of  German  ord.  Wool  had  been  made,  at  5f.  25c. 
to  26c.  per  kil. 
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PRICES     OF    SHARES. 


No.  of 
Shan.'^. 


6,228 
6,-J28 
U.SOii 
0,500 
15,000 
9,300 
7,.>00 

fl,oon 

64,000 
64,000 
IS.OOO 
10,U18 
10,918 
10,918 
10,000 
25,000 
25,000 
37,500 

8,000 
30,000 
83,0U0 
20,000 

9,000 
80,000i. 

24,000 
1,500 
2,100 
6.100 

11,475 
7,908 

30,000 

3,000 
0,000 
25,000 
25,000 
31, -'50 
25,000 
13,000 
l:i,000 
30,000 
10,000 
10,000 
15,000 
15,000 
22,500 
10,250 
3,7(i2 
1,000 

2S,000 
fi.OOO 
6,700 


15,000 

7,500 

10,000 

20,000 

20,000 

2000 

4,000 

30,000 

10,000 
72,432 

20,000 

10,000 

7,739 

20,000 

4,000 
20,000 
12.000 

0,000 
80,000 


IRON  RAILWAYS. 

I'-irminerhain  &  Derby  June.  100/  s!i 

Ditto  ;V  sliares 25Z  sli  20/  pd 

Ditto  and  Gloucester  ....    100/  sli 

Ditto  Quarter  Sliarcs 7^/  pd 

Uristol  and  Exeter.  .100/  sli  60/  pd 
Ditto  and  Glouces. .  50/ sh  5/ pd 
Oheltenliain  iSc  Great  West.  Union 
100/ sh  62i/  pd 

Clarence  (Durham) 100/  sli 

Eiistcrn  Counties  ....25/ sh  23/ pd 
Ditto  Debentures  of  ..  8/  6s  8d.. 
Edinbursh  &  Glasgow  50/  sli  40/  pd 

Grand  Junctioti 100/ sh 

Ditto  Hal f  Shares 50/  sh 

Ditto  Quarter  Shares  25/  sh  2^/  pd 
Great  N.  of  England  100/ sh  90/ pd 

Great  Western 100/ sh  05/ pd 

Ditto  Half  ShaiTS .50/ sh 

Ditto  Fifths 20/  sh  4/  pd 

Hull  and  Selby ."50/  sh 

London  and  Brighton 50/  sli 

London  &  Croydon . .  Av.  IS/  15s  9d 
London  and  Greenwich  ....20/sli 

Ditto  New 16/  sh 

Ditto  Debentures  (various  amounts) 

Ditto   Scrip     0^/  each 

London  &  Blackivall   25/  sli 

Leicester  and  Swaniiinjrton.  ..50/sli 

Leeds  and  Selby 100/  sh 

Liverpool  and  Manchester. .  100/ sh 
Ditto    Quarter  Shares  ....  25/ sh 

Ditto    Half  Shares 50Z  sli 

London  ^  S.  Western,  late  London 
and  Southampton  Av.  38/  17s  9d 

Ditto  New  Shares 50/  sli  25/ pd 

Do. Portsmouth  Branch  50/sh  45/j>d 
London  &  BirniinRh.  100/sh90/pd 
Ditto  Quarter  Shares   25/  sh  5/  pd 

Ditto  32/ sh 

Ditto  New 32/  sli  2/  pd 

Manchester  &  Leeds  100/ sli  70/ pd 
Ditto  Half  Shares  . .  50/  sh  30/  jid 
.Manchester  &Birmin?.  70/  sh  40/  jid 

Midland  Counties 100/  sh 

Ditto ^-Shares  of25/    15/  pd 

North  Midland 100/ sli 

Ditto     Half  Shares 40/ sh 

Ditto  i  shares  of  .32/  Os  8d  15/  pd 
Northern  &  Eastern  30/  sh  35/  pd 
Severn  and  Wye  . .  Average  27/  sh 
Stockton  and  Darlington.  .Average 
100/  13«  4d 
S.  Eastern  and  Dover  50/  sh  43/  pd 

York&  North  Midland 50/sh 

Ditto  Half  Shares 25ish  15/  pd 


-/aO/ 
— /.10/ 
7i/a8/ 
9/  166  8d 

185a0/ 
»2}/a0/ 
M/aO/ 
— /aO/ 
8i/ayj/ 
oO^a-i/ 
711-/  aSJJ 
0/aO/ 
:i7/ai/ 
lli/ai{/ 
0i/a3/ 

Oj/aO/ 

U/ai/ 

55/ 

195/ 
47/ 
92/ aO/ 

55/riJ/ 

40/aO/ 
I55/a6/ 
21 /a'.'/ 
52/a  3/ 
24l/a5/ 
/;i0/ 

aoj/ai 

2i/a3/ 
82/a4/ 
20/ al/ 
64/ a  6/ 
31/a2/ 
13a/a4i/ 


45/ 
255/ 


19J/.120/ 
86/a8/ 
28i/a  9J/ 


Div.  per 

Share 
per  Ann. 


50J/al / 
ISJ/aUI 


347a0/ 


I  JOINT  STOCK  BANKS. 
Australasia  Bank  (Chartered)  40/ sh 
Ditto  New  Shares...  40/  sh  10/  pd 
BankofCoylon(Chart.)25/sh  15/pd 
Bank  of  B.  N.  America  (Chart.) 
50/  sh  40/  pd 
Colonial  Bank(Cliart.)100/sli  25/ pd'27i/a3/ 
Com. Bk. of  London  1000/sh  200/ pd  170/ 

Ionian  State  (Chart.) 25/  shl20/al/ 

London    and    Westminster    Bank 

100/ sh  20/  pdl21J/aJZ 

New  Shares 100  sh.l5/  )id|— /aO/ 

London  Joint  Stock  Bank   50/  sh 

10/  pd 

National  Bank  of  Ireland.  .50/ sh 

17.1/  pd 

Do.  Provincial  Bank  of  England 

100/ sh  35/  pd 

Do.  New  20/  sh  issued  at  2/  10s  pm 

10/  pd 

ProTincial  Bank  of  Ireland  100/ sh 

25/  iid 

Ditto  New 10/ sh 

Union   Bank   of  .Vustralia.  .25/ sli!20'{/ii30/ 
Ditto  New  25/ sh  20/ pd|23/ai/     ' 

Union  Bk.  of  London  00/sh  lO/pdjOj/BOi 
West  of  England  and  South  Wales' 

District  Bank  ..20/  sh  12^1  pdillj/al2/ 


/  jier  ct 
4/  per  ct 


5/  per  ct 

18/perct 

1 3/per  ct 

H 

5/  per  ct 

3/  per  ct 

3/  per  ct 

3/  per  ct 


7s  per  sh 
1/  pfr  sh 
5/  per  ct 

2J/ 

4/  per  sh 
9^/per  ct 
9^/per  ct 
^lpeT  ct 

3/  persh 

6d 
5/  jinr  ct 
8?/per  ct 
S.}/per  ct 
8J/per  ct 


5/  per  ct 

(C 

il  per  ct 
ft 

2/12spsh 

M/persh 
4/  per  ct 
9'  per  ct 
9/  per  ct 

SI  per  ct 


12  J/ ail/ 
16/uO/ 
34/ai/ 
O/alO/ 


40/al/ 
15/al6/ 


0/  per  ct 
8/  per  ct 


SI  per  ct 

51  per  ct 
8/  per  ct 
6/  per  ct 
61  per  ct 

SI  per  ct 

18/  per  ct 
;50spr  sli 

1 52  per  ct 

,6/  per  ct 


Shares. 


l,766i! 
1,482 
720 
1,260 
1,005  j 
8,800  I 
4,000 
100,000/ 
600 
159,631/ 
500 
20,000 
2,000^^ 
3,575il 
1,297 
11,600 
2,849i 
1,500 
120,000/ 
3,098 
600 
5,000 
6,2:j9 
25,328 
11,099:3 
2,879:* 

540 

1,897 

70 

3,000 

2,409 

711 

500 

247 

521 

1,780 

2,400 

2,5'?0 

2,000 

21,418 

5,669 

500 

800 

8,00;) 

700 

.500 

300 

3,647 

200 

533 

1,300 

1,150 

2.600 

8,149 

.•5,200 

lOOOsh  ) 

1000  i  ] 

980 

6,000 

5,000 
905 


CANALS. 

A.shton  and  Oldham  Av.  97/lSs  sli 
.A.shbv-dc-IaZoucli  Average  113/  sh 

Barnsley 160/sh 

Basingstoke 100/  sh 

Brecknock  &  Abergavenny  150/  sh 
Birmingham  l-lOth  sh.  8/  15s 


Price.  [Dividend 


100/ 

72/aO/ 

250/ 

■i/ 

92/aO/ 

198/  aO/ 


7/ 
4/ 
HI 

•61 
lOl 


Binii.  it  Liverpool  Junction  100/  sli!21/a0/ 
Do.  do.  Debentures  (var.  amounts); 
Bridgewa'er  and  Taunton. .  100/  sh|60/ 
15s  Od  CaUler  and  Hebblc.lOO/  sli  3l)0/a5/ 

Coventrv 100/  sh  300/  cxd 

Danube  "and  Mayne..41/  13s  4d  sh'29/ 

Dudley 100/  sh  92/aO/ 

Ellesiuere  and  Chester  Av.  133/  sh|76/aO/ 
Forth  and  Clyde  ..Av.  400/  10s  sh 

Grand  Junction 100/  sh!lll/al2/ 

Grand  Union 100/  sh!27/a0/ 


Grand  Surrev 100/ sh  15/ 

Ditto  Debentures 100/ sh  67/ 

Grand  Western 100/  sh  10/ 

Glaniorgansh.  Av.  cost  172/  13s  4d  210/ 
Gloucester  and  Berklev  ..  100/  sh  10/aO/ 
Hiiddersfield  ..  Aver.  57/  6s  6d  sh  23/ aO 
Kennet  &  Avon  Av.  39/  18s  lod  sh  -  /aO/ 

Lancaster Average  47/  Os  8d  sh  27A/aO/ 

i  Leeds  and  Liverpool 100/  sh  740/ 

Ditto  (New) 80/  sh 

Leicester 140/  sh  155/ 

Leicester  &  Northarap.  Av.  83/  10s  71/aO/ 

Loughborough Av.   142/  17s  sh  1.570/ 

Macclesfield 100/  sh  20/  a2/ 

Monmouthshire 100/  sh  200/ 

Montgom(>ry(East.Branch)100/  sh  100/ 

Mersey  and  Irwell 545/ 

Neath 100/  sh  305/ 

Oakham.  .Averagecost  about    130/  — /aO/ 

Oxford 100/  sh  575/aO/ 

Peak  Forest  Average  about  78/  sli  73/ 
Portsmouth  and  Arundel  . .  50/  sh 

Ditto      New 25/  sh 

Regent's  (or    London)   Average 

33/  17s  2d  sh  91 

Rochdale Average  85/  sh  85/ 

Shrop.shire 100/  sh  188/ 

Somerset  Coal 150/  sh  120/ 

Ditto  Lock  Fund 12/  10s  sh  11^/ 

SfaflTord  and  Worcester 140/  shi620/ 

Shrewsbury 125/  sh  280/ 

Stourbridge 145/  sh'396/ 

Stratford-on-Avon  Av.  79/9s8d  sli'32/a3/ 

IStroudwater 150/  sh  500/ 

ISwansca 100/  sh  2.32/aO/ 

Thames  and  Severn,  black  100/  sh  30/ 
Ditto         ditto  red..l00/  sh38/ 

Trent  and  Mor.sey J,  sh  .50/      1500/ 

Tliames  and    Medway,   Average    | 

19/  .5s  8d  sh  2Z 
Ulster 50/  sh         pd 

Warwick  and  Birmingham  100/  sh:200/al0/ 

Warwick  and  Napton 100/ sh'll7/aO/ 

Worcester  and  Binningham,    .4.v.j 

78/ 8s  sli..  54/a5/ 
Wilts  and  Berks,  Av.  67/  10s  8d  shi28/a0/ 
'Wey   and    Anin llOt  shi.— 2 


3/ 

182 

202 

5/ 

4/ 

302 

72 

132 

42  per  ct 

13/12s8d 

2/ 

1/lOs 

1/  10s 

SU 

16/ 

12^2 

5/ 

842 

Hi 

102 

5/ 

252 

202 

.'/ 

302 

5/ 


5  s  Cd 
,6/ 
8/ 
122 

6/  per  ct 
.362 
jl52 
^202 
22 

128.12 
152 
2/ 
2/ 
322 lOs 


14.i2 
102     , 

42 

1/16S 

12 


10,000 

10,000 

1,080 

10,000 

10,000 

5,000 
2,700 

20,000 

1,800 
1,800 
2,100 
24,800 
6,000 


1  MISCELLANEOUS.  j  I 

I  I 

-Anti  Dry  Rot  Company  . .    IS.l/  sh^O/aO/  i3s  per  sh 

Assam  Tea  Conipanv  5b/shl2.J/  pd 

Auction  Mart  ....'. 50/ shi202  |20s  pr  sh 

Australian   (Agricultural)    100/  sh!  { 

I  28/  2s  \nVaSl  ndl  '35s  pr  sh 

Canada   Company    (Chartered)      |  ; 

;  100/  sh  32:U  pd  :272a82  ;82  per  ct 

Droitwich  Patent  Salt 252  shjl52a02  'l»s 

I'>|uitable     Reversionary    Interest:  I 

Society  100/  sh  60/  pd  j42  per  ct 

General    Steam   Naviuation  Com-|  ! 

pany  15/ sh  14/ pd  23;/a4j/|l28sprsh 

Ditto  Cemetery  (Cliurtered)  25/ .sh I     *  10/ pir  ct 

Ditto     New     (Chartered)  25/  sh;  «/  per  ct 

lluiigerford  Market 100/ pd  322  i:jOsprbli 

Ditto  Debentures  {\ht.  amounts). .  5/  per  ct 

London  Cemetery  (Chart.)  202  sh 
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